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WHAT  ABOUT  1922? 

Giie.ssiiig  on  the  outcome  of  the  year  1922  is  about 
like  guessing  ou  the  result  of  a  horse  race,  except  that 
tile  ^ii\hi  iu  the  fonner  ease  is  infinitely  larger.  But  the 
performance  that  can  be  expected  from  a  horse  can  be 
foretold  from  knowledge  of  his  record,  his  condition 
and  hisi  driver.  These  same  factors  influence  one's 
judgment  when  looking  into  the  future  of  industry. 
Unfortunately,  liistory  does  not  follow  straight  lines 
and  this  makes  prophecy  difficult.  The  man  of  faith, 
however — and  successful  men  are  men  of  faith — will 
study  these  factors  and  make  a  definite  plan.  He 
will  not  drift  and  hope  something  will  turn  up.  The 
one  who  does  that  is  likeb'  to  have  something  turn  up, 
often  a  snag  upsets,  or  threatens  to  upset,  his  craft. 
It  is  far  better  to  plan  on  how  to  dig  something  up. 

A  review  of  the  past  j'car,  perhaps  better  the  two 
past  years,  will  give  a  fair  basis  from  which  to  look 
into  the  future.  The  year  1920  was  a  boom  year  in 
practically  every  industry.  There  has  never  been  a 
boom  which  was  not  necessarily  followed  by  a  period 
of  reaction.  The  old  adage  that  "what  goes  up  must 
come  down"  holds  true  generally  of  industries  as  well 
as  of  ol).jects  and  the  higher  the  object  goes  the  farther 
is  has  to  fall.  Most  products  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  did  not  go  so  high  relatively  as  many  other 
commodities.  Furthermore,  while  things  were  going 
up  there  were  a  number  of  instances  where  the  basis  of 
reference  actually  changed  to  a  higher  level,  so  that 
while  there  was  a  relative  rise  there  was  also  an  actual 
'and  permanent  elevation.  Certain  basic  factors  as 
M'ages  and  land  values  have  registered  a  permanent 
increase,  which  will  operate  necessarily  to  prevent  a 
complete  return  to  conditions  that  existed,  say,  in  1913. 
The  present  season  of  unemployment,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly but  a  temporary,  though  unfortunately  an 
exceedingly  unpleasant  experience,  with  its  usual 
accompaniment  of  low  emergency  wages  in  some  places 
and  some  lines  cannot  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  general 
situation. 

The  history  of  the  industry  during  these  past  two 
years,  brings  us  from  the  peak  period  down  through 
gradually  increasing  depression  of  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1921  into  the  .dull  and  dreary  months  of  the 
summer.  There  is  usually  a  seasonal  slump  in  business 
during  the  hot  weather  but  this  did  not  take  place  to 
the  usual  extent  in  1920,  so  that  the  experiences  of  the 
past  summer  seemed  even  worse  in  comparison  though 
they  were  bad  enough  anyway.  With  the  coming  of 
autumn  there  were  some  indications  and  many  'hopes 


that  the  general  business  situation  would  show  marked 
improvement.     There  were  some   who  looked  for  an 
immediate"  change  for  the  better.       Prices  had  been 
dropped  in  some  cases  suddenly  to  the  bottom  figure 
and  in  other  eases  in  an  orderly  manner,  which  assisted 
merchants   to    work    off  high    cost   materials    without 
undue  losses.     A  feeling  persisted,  however,  that  there 
was  still  a  margin  of  slack  to  be  taken  up  before  prices 
would  be  on  the  rock  bottom  and  this  feeling,  togethei 
in  many  cases  with  lack  of  cash  with  which  to  make 
more  extensive  purchases,  influenced  or  obliged  many 
consumers  to  keep  their  orders  within  the  limits  of 
such   quantities   as   could   be   rapidly   assimilated    or 
turned   over.       There   was,   hoAvever,   a  noticable   in- 
crease in  the  quantities  actually  handled,  partly  by 
virtue  of  larger  orders,  but  rather  because  of  "their 
greater  frequency.     It  became  increasingly  noticeable 
that  orders  were  more  and  more  for  imtmediate  de- 
livery, indicating  that  consumers'  stocks  were  rapidly 
approaching,  or  had  reached,  a  very  low  point.     As 
winter  came  on  and  the  holiday  season  approached, 
certain  lines  of  pulp  and  paper  products  showed  a  very 
encouraging  improvement.     Prices  in  most  lines  had 
become  stabilized  and  in  some  even  registered  a  slight 
advance.     The  price  of  newsprint,  which  is  Canada's 
largest  single  branch  of  the  industry,  had  been  brought 
down  gradually  from  a  high  figure  of  $130  a  ton  to 
$80,  and  when  the  price  for  the  New  Year  was  an- 
nounced at  $70,  a  feeling  was  apparent  that  the  bottom 
had  been  reached  and  an  attitude  of  confidence  was 
manifest   in   the    inclination   of    purchasers    to   make 
arrangements  for  a  full  year's  requirements.     During 
the  period  of  this  decrease  in  price,  there  was  notice- 
able a  very  well  maintained  demand  so  that,  although 
orders   were   for   short  periods   and   relatively   small 
amounts  as  compared  with  former  years,  the  total  ton- 
nage required  kept  the  mills  quite  reasonably  busy. 
It  is  probable  that  had  there  been  no  increase  in  capa- 
city the  Canadian  mills  would  have  had  to  operate  at 
fuU  time  in  order  to  fill  their  customers'  wants. 

The  success  of  the  paper  industry  in  Canada  is  to  n 
considerable  extent  dependent  upon  general  business 
conditions  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  and  conditions  there  have  been  none  too  good 
since  last  spring.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  im- 
portance to  the  domestic  market  and  the  increase  in 
this  demand,  which  has  been  accompanied  by  an  in- 
creasing tendency  on  the  part  of  Canadian  consumers 
to  use  Canadian  made  goods  has  manifested  itself  in 
the  strength  of  our  domestic  markets.     This  is  a  happy 
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tribute  to  the  soundness  of  Canadian  business  enter- 
prise in  general  and  shows  that  Canada  is  growing, 
both  as  an  industrial  nation  and  as  a  self-supporting 
people. 

The  market  conditions  affecting  the  prosperity  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  are  as  wide  as  the 
world,  for  our  products  find  use  in  every  continent  and 
in  nearly  every  country.  The  general  disorganization 
of  business  and  credit  throughout  the  world  has  had 
its  effect  apparently  in  the  way  limiting  exports  to 
markets  already  familiar  with  and  favorable  to  the 
Canadian  product  and  also  in  hindering  to  some  extent 
the  further  expansion  of  trade  in  these  directions. 
The  success  attending  the  "Washington  conference  on 
the  limitation,  of  armaments  and  the  inclination  of 
nations  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  regard  to  inter- 
national debts,  promises  a  stabilization  of  financial 
conditions  in  the  world's  markets  that  will  inspire  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  those  who  should  be  able  to  ex- 
tend their  eonsumptiou  of  our  products.  People  are 
not  inclined  to  urge  the  purchase  of  their  products 
upon  parties  who  are  not  likely  to  pay  for  them,  but 
it  looks  as  if  this  condition  is  on  the  point  of  being 
improved. 

A  number  of  mills  have  brought  out  their  annual 
statement  covering  at  least  a  part  and  usually  the 
worst  part  of  the  past  year ;  an  analysis  of  them  shows 
that  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  is  in  a 
very  healthy  condition.  Like  other  industries,  there 
were  some  concerns  that  had  quite  a  high  fever,  but 
the  reports  show  that  most  of  our  mills  have  had  a 
good  sweat  and  worked  off  enough  of  the  excess  tem- 
perature to  bring  conditions  down  to  normal.  It  could 
certainly  be  said  that  there  is  no  delirium  at  the  present 
time  but  a  cool,  determined,  contemplation  of  the  im- 
mediate future  which  promises  successful  operations 
from  now  on.  The  losses  registered  appear  for  the 
most  part  to  be  due  to  writing  off  the  difference  be- 
tween actual  cost  of  materials  and  replacement  values. 
This  has  brought  most  business  down  to  a  level  of  sell- 
ing prices  much  below  what  they  have  been  for  several 
years  and  which  leave  but  a  small  margin  of  profit  at 
the  present  time ;  even  in  some  eases  possibly  not  giv- 
ing a  real  profit,  but  a  price  at  which  sales  of  product 
permit  the  operation  of  the  plant.  A  number  of  pro- 
posed developments  have  not  been  carried  forward  but 
the  occasional  slackness  has  permitted  the  mills  to  get 
their  equipment  in  first  class  operating  condition  and 
has  encouraged  the  most  efficient  management  and 
efficient  work  on  the  part  of  the  employees. 

Having  thus  looked  briefly  at  the  record  and  the 
condition  of  the  industry  it  is  well  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion for  a  moment  to  those  who  are  guiding  its  destiny. 
There  is  probably  no  large  industry  that  has  gone 
through  the  strenuous  times  of  the  past  year  with  so 
little  serious  effect  as  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 
This  successful  weathering  of  a  serious  storm  shows 
the  calibre  of  the  men  in  charge  of  our  Pulp  and  Paper 


Mills.  Even  where  misfortune  has  temporarily  over- 
taken a  few  concerns,  there  is  still  a  chance  of  pulling 
them  through  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
with  the  able  leaders  stiU  in  charge  that  1922  will  not 
only  be  noticeaobly  better  than  1921  but  will  see  both 
our  industry  and  our  Dominion  w^ll  on  the  road  to 
permanent  prosperity.  The  hopes  of  1921)  become 
faith  in  1922. 

It  is  on  this  basis  and  with  this  faith  in  the  future 
that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  extends  to  all  its 
friends  and  readers  a  sincere  wish  for  a  Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year. 


The  Editor  and  Publishers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  ^\■ish  to  express  their  sincere  thanks  for  the 
many  calendars,  and  other  tokens  of  good  will  and 
good  wishes  that  have  helped  make  this  Christmas  <i 
very  happj'  memory. 


GOOD  CHEER. 

(From  The  Crest.) 

After  all.  it  hasn't  been  as  bad  as  we  feared — lias  il, 
this  year  of  1921,  just  closing? 

Not  half  of  our  worries  have  materialized,  in  fact, 
the  slinking,  wisp-like  ghosts  of  dark  foul  fear  have 
not  conquered  our  souls.  It  might  have  been  much 
M'orse. 

The  "worst."  which  we  feared,  did  not  happen.  Il 
never  does. 

Perliaps  we  all  tliought  and  worried  too  long  and 
didn't  act  soon  enougli :  then  found  otirselves  over- 
taken by  a  reasonable  demand  which,  with  moi-e  action 
and  a  little  more  effort,  could  have  come  sooner. 

And  now,  'tis  just  about  over — the  worst  of  1921 
lies  behind  us. 

We've  all  had  some  worries  and  trotibles.  We've 
had  some  pleasures  too  and  our  health's  pretty  goo.l 
and  we've  all  a  few  orders  on  our  books.     Well,  what 

the  Here's  to  1922.     Let's  make  it  count. 

■'Day's  at  the  morn; 
Morning's  at  seven;      < 

God's  in  His  heaven — 

All's  right  with  the  world!" 


The   Editor   knows   someone   who   wants   to    l)uy   a 
second-hand  wet  machine. 


URGES  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

That  tliere  is  a  need  for  the  building  up  of  a  new 
system  of  apprenticeship,  closely  allied  with  the  work 
of  the  Technical  Schools  of  the  province,  is  the  view  of 
Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant,  Director  of  Industrial  and  Techni- 
cal Education  for  Ontario,  who  addressed  the  Societ.v 
for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  Dr. 
Merchant  declared  that  the  apprenticeship  .system  had 
broken  down  and  that  training  for  industry  and  com- 
merce was  now  in  a  period  of  reconstruction.  The  ten- 
dency to-day  was  to  make  the  practical  training  of  the 
apprentice  a  specialized  service  and  to  place  the  burden 
of  this  training  on  the  vocational  schools. 


"Wot's  a  minimum  wage,  Albert?" 

"A  minimum  wage?  W'y  its  wot  yer  gets  fer  go  in' 
to  yer  work.  If  yer  wants  ter  make  a  bit  more,  yer 
does  a  bit  o'  work  for  it." — Ex. 
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Pumps  and  their  Characteristics 

By  E.  h\  J)UTV,  North  Toiiawaiida,  N.  V. 


Introduction. 

In  order  to  assist  tlie  -Idiiit  International  Committee 
on  Education,  both  financially  and  in  attracting  criti- 
cism of  certain  sections  of  their  Text-books,  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  has  arranged  to  co-operate  with 
the  Committee  by  the  publishing  of  some  of  the  ma- 
terial submitted  to  the  editor  of  the  Text-books.  In 
presenting  this  series  of  articles  on  Pumps  to  our 
readers,  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  assist  the 
Committee  by  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  this  ma- 
terial. It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  omissions  and  errors 
will  be  noticed  and  corrected. 

PUMPS  AND  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Introductory 

Prom  the  earliest  development  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
making  industry,  one  of  the  most  essential  reouire 
ments  of  the  plant  has  been  the  pumping  equipment. 

The  pumps  and  piping  systems  connected  thereto 
may  truly  be  called  the  heart  and  main  arteries  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  mill,  for  indeed  the  operation  of  the 
plant  is  entirely  dependent  upon  them  and  it  is  there- 
fore highly  important  that  the  mill  engineers  and 
operators  study  carefully  the  proper  types  of  pumps 
for  their  several  services,  the  best  features  of  design  as 
well  as  those  to  be  avoided,  and  the  care  and  methods 
of  operation  for  obtaining  satisfactory  results. 

At  the  beginning  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  develop- 
ment certain  types  of  pumps  were  selected  and  applied 
to  the  various  uses  about  the  mill  on  account  of  tlieir 
peculiar  adaptability  for  the  work  to  be  done  and  with 
few  exceptions  these  types  are  in  use  today  and  have 
become  standardized  for  their  several  uses  about  the 
mill. 

Certain  improvements  and  modifications  have   been 
made  which  will  be  treated  in  a  later  chapter. 
CHAPTER  II. 
Types  of  Pumps. 

These  are  generally  classified  in  two  main  groups 
tIz: — 

1.  Steajn  Piunps. — Where  the  power  for  operating 
the  pumping  mechanism  is  a  part  of  a  self-contained 
pumping  unit. 

2.  Power  Pumps. — Where  the  power  for  operating 
the  pumping  mechanism  is  a  separate  unit  such  as  in 
belt  driven  and  electric  motor  driven  pumps.  These 
main  groups  are  then  sub-divided  into  several  distinct 
types  of  which  the  leading  features  are  as  follows: — 

Steam  Pumps. 
1.  Direct  Acting  Steam  Pumps. 

(a)  Single  Cylinder  Pumps — Consisting  of  one 
one  steam  cylinder  and  piston  connected  through 
the  piston  rod  to  a  water  piston  and  cylinder. 

(b)  Duplex  or  Double  Cylinder  Pumps. — Consist- 
ing of  two  steam  cylinders  and  pistons  side  by 
side,  direct  connected  through  the  piston  rods  to 
two  water  pistons  and  cylinders. 

2.  Crank  and  Flywheel  Steam  Pumps. — These  pump- 
ing units  con.sist  of  one  or  more  steam  cylinders,  with 
pistons  driving  the  pistons  or  plungers  in  one  or  more 
water  cylinders  through  a  crank  shaft  and  ^'onnecting 
rods  which  en.sure  a  positive  and  uniform  length  of 
stroke. 

The  flywheel  feature  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 


nishing impulse  or  stored  up  energy  to  carry  the  crank 
over  its  dead  center  point  at  the  end  of  each  stroke  and 
start  the  rotatory  parts  of  the  pump  on  the  return 
stroke. 

Power  Pumps. 
This  is  a  large  group,  and  under  this  heading  will 
come  all  types  of  pumps  which  are  dependent  for  their 
operation  upon  a  source  of  power  outside  of  the  pump- 
ing unit  itself. 

Under  this  heading  there  will  be  enumerated  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  jnimps  which  in  turn  will  be  more  fully 
described  under  the  lieading  relating  to  each  particular 
type. 

The  main  suI)-divisions  of  power  punijis  tlierefore 
are : — 

Simplex,  Duplex  and  Triplex  lUunger  or  piston 
pumps,  which  as  their  names  imply,  consist  of  one,  two 
or  three  pum]i  cylinders,  with  pistons  or  plungers  oper- 
ating in  luiison  and  driven  from  a  common  crank  shaft. 
Centrifugal  Pumps. 
These  come  under  the  heading  Power  Pumps  and  this 
pump  consists  of  one  or  more  rotating  runners  or  im- 
pellers, mounted  on  a  common  sliaft  and  rotating  with- 
in a  casing  which  forms  the  pressure  chamber — and  de- 
pends upon  tlie  centrifugal  force  of  tlie  impeller  to 
build  up  pressure. 

Rotary  Pumps. 
This  type  consists  of  a  revolving  element  mounte'l 
on  either  one  or  two  shafts  which  rotates  witiiin  a 
casing  or  pressure  chamber.  The  action  of  these  rotors 
is  a  positive  displacement  of  the  fluid  pumped  and  it 
is  not  dependent  upon  centrifugal  force  to  develop  or 
build  up  pi"essui-e. 

Deep  Well  Pumps. 
These  consist  of  a  single  vertical  cylinder  or  "Work- 
ing Barrel''  i)ro,iected  into  the  open  well  (u-  well    cas- 
ing witiiin  reach  of  the  water  and  connected   l).v  rods 
to  the  Power  Head  which  may  l>e  located  at  any  con- 
venient height  above  the  suction  water  level. 
Air  Lift  Pumps. 
These   properly   come   under   the  heading  of  Power 
Pumps  also,  as  they  consist  of  a  jet  containing  com- 
pressed air,  which  is  inserted  into  the  well  tubing  and 
are  dependent  u]ion  an  Air  Compressor  for  their  source 
of  power. 

Reciprocating  Pumps. 
Principles  of  Operation, — This  type  of  pump  works 
on  the  principle  of  actual  displacement ;  that  is  the 
water  forced  out  through  the  discharge  valves  and  pipe 
is  pushed  along  b.v  a  piston  or  plunger  working- back 
and  forth  within  the  water  cylinder. 

The  usual  part  of  the  pump  which  serves  to  displace 
water  in  the  cylinder  is  the  piston  or  the  plunger. 

The  piston  or  plunger  is  usuall,v  of  c.vlindrical  sec- 
tion. 

The  Piston,  therefore,  consists  of  a  cylindrical  metal 
(lisplaeer,  working  in  a  close  fitting  water  cylinder  or 
Ijarrel  (A),  the  leakage  past  the  piston  (C)  is  prevented 
liy  packing  (B)  which  is  part  of  the  piston  and  moves 
with  it  (see  Pig.  1).  The  Plunger  consists  of  a  cylin- 
drical metal  displac.  r  working  through  a  stuffing  box 
(D)  in  the  water  cylinder  and  leakage  is  prevented  by 
the  packing  in  the  stuffing  box  which  is  stationary. 

Plungers  may  be  of  the  Single  Acting  type  as  in  most 
forms  of  Triplex  Power  Pumps. (see  Pig,  2).     Or  they 
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may  be  of  the  Double  Acting  End  Packed  type  as  used 
for  high  pressure  hydraulic  pumps  (see  Fig.  3).  Or 
they  may  be  of  the  Double  Acting  Center  type  as  used 
for  Boiler  Feed  service  of  handling  gritty  water  (see 
Fig.  4). 

The  capacity  of  discharge  for  any  reciprocating 
pump  is  represented  by  an  amount  of  water  or  other 
liquid  equal  to  the  area  of  the  piston  or  plunger  mul- 
tiplied bj-  the  length  of  the  stroke  and  the  capacity  for 
any  given  period  of  time  is  the  sum  of  the  displacement, 
(area  of  piston  x  length  of  stroke)  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  strokes  made  by  the  pump  within  the  period 
of  time  which  is  being  considered. 

The  operation  of  the  inlet  or  suction  valves  and  the 
outlet  or  discharge  valves  with  relation  to  the  move- 


and  Fig.  6  showing  the  discharge  stroke,  with  liquid 
leaving  at  B. 

These  figures  s'how  clearly  the  operating  cycle  of  the 
single  acting  reciprocating  pump. 

The  double  acting  pump  is  similar  in  its  action  ex- 
cept this,  that  each  stroke  of  the  piston  includes  both 
a  suction  and  discharge  element,  that  is  while  the  pis- 
ton is  moving  away  from  the  suction  valves  at  one  end 
of  the  pump  cj^linder  it  is  at  the  same  time  forcing 
liquid  through  the  discharge  valves  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  cylinder  and  on  the  return  stroke  this  operation 
is  repeated  with  the  valves  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
cylinder  coming  into  action. 

Fig.  7  shows  in  diagram  the  performance  of  the 
double  acting  reciprocating  pump,  with  liquid  entering 


Fig.  1. 


ment  of  the  piston  or  plunger  is  an  important  matter 
to  comprehend  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  operation  of 
all  reciprocating  pumps. 

Whether  the  pump  is  operating  under  conditions  re- 
quiring it  to  lift  the  water  from  a  level  below  the  suc- 
tion valve.s  or  whether  the  level  of  water  at  the  intake 
side  of  the  pump  is  higher  than  the  suction  valves  the 
operation  of  the  suction  valves  throughout  the  cycle 
of  operation  remains  the  same. 

Since  the  only  force  operating  to  lift  water  to  the 
intake  ievel  is  the  difference  between  the  atmcspheric 
pressure  on  the  free  surface  in  the  well  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  pump,  the  height  of  the  suction  left  cannot 
exceed  34  feet,  which  is  the  height  of  a  column  of  water 
.equivalent  to  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  operating  cycles  of  a  reciprocating  pump  con- 


Fig.  3. 

at  A  and  the  previous  charge  leaving  at  B.  On  the 
return  stroke,  C  is  the  feed  port  and  D  the  discharge. 
In  the  following  Chapters  III  to  IX  inclusive  each 
type  of  pump  will  be  described  and  its  particular  field 
of  usefulness  will  be  explained. 

CHAPTER  III. 
The  Direct  Acting  Steam  Pump. 
Wlicn   the  steam   piston   is  direct   connected   to  the 
water  piston  or  plunger  by  means  of  an  intermediate 
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piston  rod  and  without  any  other  devices  the 
known  as  the  Direct  Acting  type. 

Single  Cylinder  or  Simplex  Direct  Acting  Pumps. 

These  are  so  named  for  the  reason  that  the  pumping 
unit  consists  of  one  steam  piston  and  one  steam  cylin- 
der the  piston  being  direct  connected  by  a  piston  rod 
to  a  water  piston  or  plunger  working  in  a  single  water 
cylinder. 

The  single  cylinder  pump  may  be  of  either  horizontal 

B    " 


Fig.  2. 

•sists  of  two  strokes  of  the  piston  or  plunger;  the  first 
stroke  is  termed  the  suction  .stroke,  that  is,  the  piston 
moves  away  from  the  suction  valves,  leaving  space 
equal  to  its  displacement  and  permitting  the  suction 
valves  to  open  and  fill  the  space  with  liquid ;  upon  the 
return  or  discharge  stroke  of  the  piston  the  suction 
valves  are  held  in  closed  position  while  the  discharge 
-valves  open  and  the  liquid  displaced  by  the  piston  dur- 
ing the  discharge  stroke  is  forced  through  the  discharge 
valves  and  out  into  the  delivery  pipe. 

This  cycle  of  operation  is  shown  in  diagram  b^-  Fig. 
f)  showing  the  suction  stroke  witli  liquid  entering  at  A 
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or  vertical  eonsti'iiittion,  that  is  tlie  piston  and  other 
moving  parts  may  work  in  either  a  horizontal  or  verti- 
cal plane:  the  latt<>r  eoiistrnction  is  usually  ado[)ted  for 
marine  service  on  aec(nint  of  requiring  less  floor  si)ace 
than  the  horizontal  ]iunip. 

Pumps  and  Pumping  Machinery. 

The  special  feature  of  the  Single  Cylinder  pump  and 
Avherein  it  differs  from  all  other  pumps  lies  in  the  pecu- 
liar steam  valve  operating  mechanism  which  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  proper  opening  and  closing  of  the 
steam  inlet  and  exhaust  ports  when  operating  at  any 
speed  within  the  capacity  of  the  pump. 

The  steam  valve  mechanism  of  the  Simplex  pump  iS 
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Fig.  6. 

somewhat  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  Double 
Cylinder  of  Duplex  pump  but  with  a  properly  designed 
Simplex  pump  there  is  somewhat  less  possibility  of 
short  stroking,  that  is,  not  making  a  full  length  stroke 
at  all  speeds,  and  in  many  cases  the  speed  or  number  oF 
strokes  may  be  increased  above  that  of  the  Duplex 
pump. 

A  complete  sectional  view  of  a  typical  Simplex  pump 
taken  through  the  entire  length  of  the  machine  is  show-n 
in  Fig.  8  which  illustrates  one  of  the  simpler  forms  of 
standard  design  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  steam  valve 
equipment  consists  of  two  valves,  the  control  or  pilot 
valve  A,  which  is  connected  to  the  piston  rod  by  a 
link  B  and  lever  C  and  a  main  valve  D  which  is  steam 
operated  under  control  of  the  pilot  valve  and  is  moved 
lay  a  floating  piston  E.  There  are  likewise  two  set.s  of 
steam  and  exhaust  ports — the  set  of  ports  marked  F 
located  between  the  pilot  valve  and  the  floating  piston 
and  ports  marked  G,  located  betwi^en  the  main  valve 
D  and  the  steam  cylinder,  H.     P  is  the  piston  rod,  W 


the  water  cylinder,  and  S  adjusting  nuts  on  valve 
spindle. 

The  operation  of  the  steam  valve  mechanism  is  as 
follows: — 

The  pilot  valve  is  alwaj's  set  when  the  pump  is  as- 
sembled so  that  the  steam  port  at  one  end  is  open  be- 
tween the  upper  steam  chest  and  the  corresponding  end 
of  the  floating  piston  E,  tiu^  live  steam  i>ipe  from  the 
boiler  being  connected  by  a  port  leading  to  the  upper 
steam  chest  and  also  to  the  steam  space  which  sur- 
rounds the  center  of  the  floating  piston  E. 

When  it  is  desired  to  start  the  pump  in  operation  the 
starting  valve  in  the  live  steam  pipe  is  opened,  admit- 
ting steam  to  these  chambers  and  to  one  end  of  the 
floating  piston  E  which  moves  towards  the  opposite  end 
of  the  steam  chest  and  carries  the  main  valve  D  with 
it  thus  uncovering  the  steam  port  lending  to  tit"  steam 
cylinder  and  piston  and  starting  the  pump  in  motion. 
With  the  pump  put  in  motion  the  pilot  valve  A  is  con- 
trollied  by  the  link  B  and  lever  C  moved  by  the  piston 
rod  and  thereby  the  steam  inlet  at  each  end  of  the  cylin- 
der is  controlled  at  each  stroke  as  stated  above. 

The  exhaust  steam  is  discharged  through  separate 
ports  at  each  end  of  the  steam  cylinder  and  also  at  each 
end  of  the  pilot  valve  steam  chest.  The  exhaust  is  dis- 
charged through  the  centre  of  main  and  pilot  valves 
into  an  exhaust  steam  channel  located  at  one  side 
of  the  live  steam  passages  and  which  leads  directly  to 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


the  exhaust  pipe  connection.  This  type  of  valve  me- 
ehanisifi  has  no  "dead  center"  on  which  the  pump  can 
stop  while  the  steam  pressure  is  turned  on  and  all  suc- 
cessful single  steam  pumps  are  designed  on  this  prin- 
ciple of  operation. 

Other  types  of  valve  gear  are  in  existence  which  have 
no  valve  gear  outside  the  pump  with  the  exception  of  a 
hand  lever  attached  to  a  central  valve  stem.  This  type 
of  gear  will  work  very  satisfactorily  when  the  pump  is 
operating  at  fairly  high  speed  but  when  it  is  necessarv 
to  reduce  the  speed  for  conditions  such  as  boiler  feed- 
ing it  will  be  found  that  the  pump  is  inclined  to  get  on 
"dead  center"  and  stop  running  unless  the  hand  lever 
is  given  an  occasional  shove  by  an  operator.  This  tend- 
ency towards  uncertain  operation  is  likely  to  be  serious 
under  some  kinds  of  service  where  constant,  positive 
and  reliable  operation  is  essential. 

The  simplex  steam  pump  is  perhaps  not  as  popular 
generall.v  as  the  Duplex  steam  pump  though  there  are 
many  engineers  who  have  a  strong  preference  for  the 
Simplex  type.  Generally  speaking  it  is  more  economical 
in  the  use  of  steam  than  the  Duplex  pump  for  the  reason 
that  the  clearance  spaces  in  the  steam  c.ylinder  may  be 
reduced  in  volume  for  a  pump  of  given  capacity  and  it 
is  well  known  that  the  steam  required  to  fill  these  clear- 
ance spaces  and  ports  exerts  no  useful  effort  against 
the  steam  piston  and  is  therefore  a  total  loss  as  it  passes 
through  the  steam  cylinder  into  the  exhaust. 
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The  Simplex  pump  is  built  with  the  several  forms  of 
liquid  cylinders,  pistons  or  plungers,  and  pump  valves 
as  in  the  ease  of  the  Duplex  pump  and  these  various 
types  of  standard  pump  ends  will  be  described  a  little 
later  on,  also  these  pumps  are  built  for  light,  medium 
and  heavy  pressure  service  and  are  in  demand  for  gen- 
eral purpose  pump  such  as  boiler  feeding  in  plants  up 
to  approximately  2,500  boiler  H.P.  capacity,  steam 
heating  vacuum  systems  and  whatever  moderate  vac- 
uum is  required,  small  water  supply  where  intermittent 
diity  is  required,  hydraulic  elevator  service  and  heavy 
pressure  hydraulic  service.  The  principal  uses  for 
which  these  pumps  are  found  in  pulp  and  paper  mill 
service  being  as  boiler  feeders  and  vacuum  pumps  and 
for  fire  service. 

(To  be  continued.). 


BRITISH  VS.  GERMAN  DYES— A  COMMUNI- 
CATION. 

The  Editor, 

"Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine." 

Dear  Sir, — In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Hamilton  Spec- 
tator," it  is  stated  that,  while  there  has  been  very  little 
demand  in  Allied  countries  for  goods  of  German  manu- 
facture since  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  sale  of  German 
dyes  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  forms  an  excep- 
tion. It  is  stated  that  the  reason  for  this  is  that,  al- 
thougli  several  substitutes  have  been  tried  in  Canada, 
Great  Britain  and  the  ITnited  States,  scientists  have  not 
yet  discovered  anything  that  compares  with  the  Ger- 
man product.  A  traveller  for  a  large  Montreal  firm 
is  reported  as  having  stated  that  Hamilton  merchants 
had  purchased  large  quantities  of  German  dyes. 

According  to  my  information,  the  last  mentioned 
statement  is  not  quite  accurate,  as  British  dyestuff 
makers  in  close  touch  with  the  Hamilton  trade  do  not 
agree  that  large  sales  of  German  dyes  have  been  made 
in  that  district.  This  would  appear  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  statistics  of  aniline  dyes  to  Canada  during  the 
month  of  September  last.     These  are : 

Canadian  Imports  from  Lbs.  Value 

United  Kingdom 21,000  $21,000 

United  States 92,000  91,000 

Germany 4,800  15,000 

Switzerland 10,000  16,000 

It  woTild  seem,  therefore,  that  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can house.s  arc  importing  colors  at  the  value  of  about 
$1.00  i>er  lb. ;  in  fact,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  ended 
September,  it  will  be  found  that  the  United  Kingdom 
dyes  were  valued  at  an  average  of  60c.  per  lb.;  whilst 
the  German  values  for  the  same  period  worked  out  at 
$3.00  per  lb.  Tliis  looks  as  if  they  are  able  only  to 
import  and  sell  their  so-called  high-priced  specialties, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  they  will  always  liave  certain 
lines  on  which  neither  the  United  Kingdom  nor  the 
ITnited  States  manufacturers  will  lie  able  to  compete. 

The  statement  also  that  British  fii-ms  can  make  only 
substitutes  is  quite  incorrect,  as  it  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  Briti.sh  manufacturers  not  to  manufacture 
any  color  unless  they  are  able  to  do  so  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  at  a  price  and  quality  which  would  yield 
at  any  rate  a  fair  share  of  the  world's  business.  Hence 
the  products  already  made  do  not  fear  comparison  with 
any  chemically  similar  compounds  of  either  German, 
Swiss  or  American  make. 

Before  the  war  Germany  had  to  depend  on  outside 
sources  for  her  .^ipply  of  coal-tar-interinediates,  and 
seeing  that  she  has  now  lost  her  best  coal  fields,  it  is 
apparent  that  she  will  now  have  to  purchase  more  of 


these  intermediates  from  outside  sources  than  before. 
In  view  of  Germany's  depreciated  currency  it  is  ap- 
parent that  she  will  now  have-  to  pay  high  prices  for 
her  raw  materials,  and  unless  her  exports  of  dye-stuffs 
are  far  greater  than  her  imports  of  raw  materials,  the- 
state  of  her  exchange  Avill  operate  very  much  against 
her. 

The  methods  by  which  Germany  obtained  domination: 
in  the  dye-stuffs  industry  are  too  well-known  to  need 
enlarging  upon  further,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
British  manufacturers  are  keenly  alive  to  the  business 
to-day.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Canadian 
buyers  to  obtain  samples  and  quotations  from  German 
makers,  but  at  the  same  time  British  firms  are  being- 
given  every  assistance  by  Canadian  business  men  to 
meet  whatever  prices  are  being  quoted  by  German 
competitors. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  common  sense  of  the  Can- 
adian user  and  also  in  the  ability  of  the  British  manu- 
facturer to  give  Canada  exactly  what  .she  requires  and 
feel  that  our  German  competitors  will  meet  much  diffi- 
culty in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  Can- 
adian dye-stuff  industrj^  again. 

British  manufacturers  are  faced  with  keen  Ameri- 
can competition.  There  is  an  embargo  in  the  United 
States  which  keeps  out  all  foreign  dyes  (including 
British)  and  this  being  the  case  our  American  competi- 
tors can  obtain  their  own  prices  in  the  United  States 
and  offer  very  low  prices  in  Canada.  This  sort  of  com- 
petition is  difficult  to  meet. 

Yours  faithfullv, 

G.  P.  MILNE, 

H.  M.  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  lud 
Newfoundland. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  UNDER  SAFEGUARD- 
ING OF  INDUSTRIES  ACT. 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No. 
f"25  (October  14,  1921,  pages  677-8),  respecting  the 
Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
exporters  are  reminded  that  in  order  to  en.joy  exemp- 
tion from  the  duties  provided  for  in  this  measure,  the 
necessary  evidence  must  be  produced  that  the  goods  in 
question  are  consigned  fr©m,  and  grown,  produced,  or 
manufactured  in  the  British  Empire.  The  exemption 
is  allowable  on  the  same  conditions  as  imperial  prefer- 
ence in  respect  of  other  customs  duties.  Firms  not  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  form  of  certificate  required 
for  obtaining  the  preferential  tarill  may  secure  same 
on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa. 


NO  TIME  TO  QUIT. 

"The  man  who  once  most  wisely  said, 
'Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead,' 

Might  well  have  added  this,  to  M'it — 

'Be  sure  you're  wrong  before  you  quit.'  " 

An  impatient  customer  in  a  confectionery  store  rap- 
ped sharply  on  the  counter. 

"Here,  vonng  ladv,"  she  called,  "who  waits  on  the 
nuts?" 


Some    people     grow    under    responsibility,     others 
merely  swell. — Hubbell. 


No  one  ever  yet  "lied  out"  of  a  difficulty  without 
lying  into  a  worse  one. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Paper 

Arthur  Morris,  a  13-year-old  high  school  boy  of  Erie, 
Penna.,  recently  made  a  trip  through  tlie  Hammeimill 
Plant  in  the  personal  charge  of  C.  D.  Kilgore,  of  the 
office  of  the  General  Superintendent,  and  as  he  seemed 
to  have  an  unusual  grasjt  of  what  was  being  done,  he 
was  asked  by  Mr.  Obermaims  to  make  a  report  of  his 
trip.  He  wrote  the  essay  below  after  lie  was  at  the 
mill  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  an  inti  icate 
mechanical  pi'ocess  that  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  United  States  Paper  Maker. 

Paper  may  be  nianufactui'ed  from  wood  or  rags.  Wood 
is  the  most  plentiful  and  the  easiest  to  get.  Spruce  is 
used,  but  to  become  high  grade  paper  it  must  go  through 
many  processes. 

First  the  logs  are  cut  by  circular  saws  into  lengths  of 
two  feet  for  convenience.  As  the  bark  of  the  logs  makes 
unclean  paper,  the  bark  must  be  removed.  This  may  be 
done  by  two  ways :  By  making  the  logs  go  through  a 
trough,  rolling  or  rubbing  against  each  other.  This 
trough  has  running  water  to  loosen  the  bark.  Another 
wa.v  is  by  putting  the  logs  in  a  large  revolving  cylinder 
which  also  has  water  running  through  it.  When  the 
logs  come  from  these  two  pieces  of  machinery,  they  are 
ready  for  the  next  step. 

•  Then  they  go  by  means  of  conveyors  to  tlie  inspec- 
tion-room, where  the  decayed  wood  is  taken  out  and  the 
la'ge  knots  are  removed.  Then  the  logs  go  to  the  cliip- 
pers  ((m  conveyors)  ;  where  they  are  in  at  an  angle,  and 
the  knives  on  a  revolving  circular  piece  of  metal  chip 
the  logs  into  chips  inside  of  a  minute.  Here  another 
conveyor  takes  them  to  the  chip  screens.  These  chip 
screens  allow  only  the  chips  that  are  small  enough  for 
the  digester  to  go  through  them.  Those  that  are  too 
large  are  chii^ped  again  to  save  wasting. 

From  these  screens  they  go  to  the  digesters  and  are 
emptied  into  these.  When  the  digesters  are  full  of 
chips,  bi-sulphite  of  calcium,  the  acid  used  for  taking 
out  all  materials  but  cellulose,  which  is  the  only  part 
used  for  paper,  is  poured  into  the  digesters.  When  the}' 
are  full  of  acids  and  chips  the  top  is  placed  on  and  the 
steam,  which  is  used  for  heating,  is  turned  on.  The 
chips  of  wood  are  cooked  for  twelve  or  thirteen  hours, 
and  the  wood  is  now  called  wood  pulp.  It  has  a  pinkish 
color  and  has  many  pieces  of  uncooked  wood,  and  also 
contains  much  dirt. 

The  pieces  of  uncooked  wood  and  the  dirt  must  be  re- 
moved. This  is  done  by  passing  the  pulp  thi-ough  water, 
but  it  is  not  clean  encuigh  to  make  high-class  paper.  To 
be  sure  to  get  it  clean,  the  pulp  is  sucked  through  bronze 
plates  wliich  have  very  small  slots  in  them.  When  the 
wood  pulp  comes  through  here  it  is  ready  for  the  next 
process. 

As  it  has  its  pink  color,  which  will  not  do  for  white 
paper,  it  must  be  bleaelied.  This  must  be  the  next  pro- 
cess. The  pulp  is  run  into  large  tile  troughs  and  when 
these  are  full  a  certain  amount  of  chlorine  is  added. 
Then  the  pulp  is  puslied  around  until  it  becomes  jiure 
white. 

Then  it  is  poured  from  the  troughs  into  the  beaters 
and  dye  is  added.  Ro.sin  and  soda  are  also  added  to 
size  the  paper,  that  is  to  make  it  take  ink.  A  small 
quantity  of  blue  dye  is  added — as  blueing  to  clothes — 
to  make  it  the  pure.st  white  possible.  Then  the  mixtuie 
is  beaten  by  bronze  liars  in  the  beaters,  and  from  there 
it  goes  to  the  Marslialls  or  tlie  Jordans,  which  are  re- 
fined beaters. 

From  this  room  it  goes  to  the  paper  room,  wliere  it  is 
dried  and  rolled  out  into  flat  sheets.  First  a  large  felt 
belt  revolves  and  just  touches  the  pulp,  so  that  it  is 


picked  up.  Then  it  goes  tlirough  .several  presses,  some 
having  steam  inside  to  heat  and  dr\-  the  i)aper.  It  also 
has  the  watermarg  put  on  while  the  ])aper  is  .still  damp. 
Then  it  goes  thi'ough  the  caleiuler,  wliich  makes  it  very 
smooth.  It  is  rolled  up  and  taken  ti.  the  finisliing  rooni, 
where  it  is  cut  into  the  re(piired  sizes  and  is  pres.se(l  into 

the  different  fnishes  by  means  of  linen — linen  finish 

and  a  rough  paper  board— ripple  finish. 

From  here  it  goes  to  the  packing  room,  wliere  it  is  ))ut 
up  in  packages  ready  f<ir  shipment  to  diffeieut  i)arts 
of  the  ^vovld.—United  States  Paper  Maker. 


REDUCE  PULPWOOD  DECAY  BY  PROPER 
STORAGE. 

Wood  storage  conditions  at  pulp  mills  are  the  piim- 
ary  causes  for  pulp  losses  as  high  as  400  pounds  per 
cord  of  wood,  and  inestimable  losses  through  poorer 
quality  of  paper.  Recent  investigations  bv  the  U  S 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin  have 
shown  that  the  wood  yards  of  many  mills  are  litte;ed 
with  rotting  bark  and  debris  which  serve  as  sources  of 
infection  for  the  fresh  wod.  Pulp  wood  is  generalh- 
pUed  directly  on  the  ground,  which  is  usuallv  poorly 
drained  and  overgrown  with  weeds,  thuslpreveiitiuo-lthe 
necessary  circulation  of  air.  The  wood  is  not  used  in 
rotation,  and  some  of  it  remains  in  the  piles  for  several 
years.  These  conditions  must  be  corrected  before  the 
mills  can  expect  to  control  the  decay  problem 

The  chief  points  recommended  by  the  laboratorv  in 
retormmg  the  present  practice  of  pulpwood  sto'rao-e 
are :  "  " 

Ship  pulp  logs  as  soon  as  possible  after  cuttiu"-  to 
prevent  their  lying  in  the  woods  where  high  moisture 
content  and  growing  vegetation  tend  to  cause  infection 
and  decay. 

Peel  logs,  if  possible,  as  this  prevents  borers  from  at- 
tacking the  wood,  and  also  hastens  air  drying. 

Drahi  and  care  for  storage  yards,  so  as  to  "reduce  the 
soil  moisture  as  far  as  possibly  ;eut  weeds  to  permit 
better  ventilation.  Filling  in  the  yard  with  cinders 
will  give  good  drainage  and  keep  down  weeds  The 
yard  should  never  be  placed  on  barker  waste. 

Do  not  rick  wood  directly  on  the  ground  The  best 
procedure  is  to  pile  it  on  stringers  supported  bv  con- 
crete piers  or  creosoted  wood  blocks.  The  -strino'ers 
should  be  pressure-treated  with  coal-tar  creosote  The 
piers  or  blocks  should  be  high  enough  to  raise  the 
stringers  at  least  12  inches  off  the  grouml  to  allow  for 
ample  ventilation. 

If  ground  is  available,  pile  so  that  tlie  full  length  of 
the  pile  IS  exposed  U,  the  prevailing  winds.  Never  nlaee 
the  piles  less  than  three  feet  apart. 

Mai-k  each  pile  of  logs  with  the  date  it  was  received 
and,  if  possible,  the  age  of  the  wood.  Use  up  the  wood 
m  rotation. 

Upon  removal  of  a  pile  of  wood,  clean  up  the  debris 
and  burn  It,  lest  it  become  a  source  of  infection  for  new 
wood      All  infected  skid  logs  should  be  removed 

Where  timber  is  placed  in  conical  piles  bv  conveyors 
a  possible  remedy  may  be  to  keep  the  wood  saturated 
with  water  by  means  of  an  overhead  sprinkler  system 
(ielivenng  the  mmimnni  amount  of  water  necessarv  to 
keej)  the  .surface  of  the  pile  wet.  Wed  saturated  with 
water  will  not  rot  because  there  is  not  enough  air  with 
in  the  timber  to  alknv  the  fungi  to  grow  WHiet  er  it  i^ 
eommereially  po.ssible  t.,  wet  the  piles  down  sufficientiv 
and  manitain  them  in  tliis  condition  must  liowever  he 
demonstrated  by  actual  te.st.  ' 

(See  also  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Dec.  12,  1920   p 
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Export  Packing 


13v  G.  C.  MARTIN,  National  Paper  &  Type  Co. 
Doubtless  the  reluctance  to  consider  duly  and  justly 
the  expert  packing  problem  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
the  popular  imagination  conceives  this  to  be  a  problem 
of  amazing  simplicity,  and  we  fear  that  the  same  ima- 
o'lnation  looks  upon  the  subject  as  a  mechanical  one, 
restricted  in  its  skill  and  craftsmanship  to  the  carpen- 
ter's saw  and  the  carpenter's  hammer.  Yet  what  we 
need  most  emphatically  is  a  reformation  of  this  popular 
imagination,  for  a  man  who  is  competent  in  the  matter 
of  export  packing  is  one  of  the  best  educated  individuals 
in  export  trade.  ■  This  man  would  liave  to  know  a  great 
many  things,  of  which  the  following  are  a  few : 

Our  expert  must  be  fundamentally  informed  on  the 
subject  of  tariff  laws  and  transportation  conditions, 
lictl'i  maritime  and  terrestrial,  througlumt  the  world;  he 
must  know  a  good  deal  about  stowage  and  the  mechanics 
of  shipping,  and  must  not  be  in  doubt  regarding  land- 
nig  problems  in  different  ports,  methods  of  handling 
goods,  and  commercial  iiractices  throughout  the  world; 
his  must  be  a  highly  developed  and  sufficient  knowledge 
of  different  woods  and  the  technique  of  case  and  box 
construction;  familiarity  witli  waterproofing  methods 
and  varied  practice  in  the  protection  of  commodities 
mu.st  be  required,  as  well  as  expertness  in  the  matter  of 
the  holding  power  of  nails,  center  of  gravity  of  ship- 
ments, reduction  of  cubic  displacement  and  so  on.  Our 
expert  must  also  be  informed  about  marine  insurance, 
for  he  must  know  when  to  insure  against  special  risks 
and  when  not,  and  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  nice- 
ties of  particular  average.  The  varied  knowledge  that 
has  been  advised  as  a  requisite  in  this  circumstance  is 
not  an  exaggeration,  but  is  merely  a  superficial  state- 
ment of  what  the  men  in  our  packing  departments  should 
know  and  what  they  will  know  eventually,  when  we  can 
with  confidence  and  truthfulness  say  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  pack  our  goods  with  that  excellence  and  suf- 
ficiency which  has  characterized  the  work  of  certain  of 
on;-  foreign  competitors. 

One  of  'the  most  important  things  in  the  matter  of 
cxpoi-t  iiacking  is  to  follow  strictly  the  instructions  of 
tlic  consignee.  If  these  were  followeil,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  export  packing  failures  would  cease  to  exist; 
and  if  the  instructions  regarding  marks,  division  of  the 
contents  of  the  packages,  and  so  on  were  obeyed,  the 
l)roblem  would  be  greatly  simplified.  The  wrong  marks 
or  incorrect  marks  may  cost  your  consignee  a  great  deal 
in  lost  time  and  money,  it  may  even  lose  him  the  ship- 
ment; wrong  numbers  may  cost  a  fine  in  the  custom 
house  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  duty;  plastering  the  case 
with  all  sorts  of  advertising  matter  tiiat  indicates  the 
contents  of  the  case  may  cost  the  mar-ine  insurance  com- 
pany a  great  many  thousands  of  dolla;s  for  losses  due 
to  pilfering;  while  instances  of  goods  packed  in  heavy 
containers  for  countries  where  duty  is  levied  on  the 
gross  weight,  or  cases  of  goods  packed  in  fragile  and 
light  containers  where  duties  are  levied  on  the  net  weight 
are  too  common  and  too  discouraging  to  l)e  mentioned. 

The  metal  strapping  of  export  boxes  is  a  prime  factor ; 
l)ractically  all  exi)ort  cases,  no  matter  what  their  size, 
weight  or  destination,  should  be  metal  strapped,  for  pro- 
perly applied  strapping  greatly  increases  the  strength 
irf  tlie  contained  and  is  also  of  material  assistance  in 
pi  eventing  pilfering.  Waterproofing  is  a  .science  in 
itself  and,  contrary  to  the  general  understanding,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  tin-lined  case  does  not  always  guar- 
antee by  any  means  that  the  goods  are  jirotected  from 
moisture. 

No  discussion  of  export  packing  would  be  complete 


without  mention  of  the  Forest  Products  Laborat(u-y  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  for  the  work  that  the  laboratory 
has  done  in  experimentation  and  research  has  been  of 
incalculable  aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  science  of 
export  packing.  During  the  war  the  laboratory  saved 
the  Government  millions  of  dollars  by  redesigning  pack- 
ing cases  for  overseas  shipments,  and  the  co-operation 
the  labo:  atory  offers  the  public  in  the  matter  of  solv- 
ing packing  problems  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  All 
good  friends  of  this  branch  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
U.  y.  Department  of  Agriculture  were  more  than  pleased 
to  receive  a  card  from  the  director  a  few  days  ago  stat- 
ing that  Congress  had  inci eased  the  laboratory  apjirj- 
priation  some  $100,000.  Trulj-  a  well-merited  recogni- 
tion of  worth  and  accomplishment. — The  World's  Mar- 
kets. 


THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  IN  CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  in  receipt  of  a  re- 
port on  the  paper  industry  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  In 
])art,  the  report  says : 

"In  the  years  immediately  preoeding  the  war  the 
Ijajjer  industry  of  Bohemia  had  been  highly  developed 
and  was  forming  a  large  part  of  the  total  output  of 
Austria-Hungary.  Thus,  in  1908,  the  lands  which  are 
now  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  produced  164,74p 
metric  tons  of  paper,  having  a  value  of  about  329,000. 
000  crowns.  At  the  same  time  the  total  production  of 
Austria-Hungary  was  316,910  metric  tons,  with  a  value 
of  about  724,000.000  crowns  (about  $146,972,000  at 
par  value  of  the  crown,  $0,203). 

"At  present  there  are  fifty-eight  paper  mills  in  the 
country,  with  a  total  annual  capacity  of  226,000  metric 
tons.  The  present  value  of  that  amount  of  paper  is 
about  1.582,490,000  crowns  (about  $36,400,000  as  cur- 
rent exchange  rates).  The  tremendous  rise  in  these 
figures,  as  expressed  in  crowns  is,  of  course,  to  be 
accounted  for  b,v  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  crown. 
Tlie  total  annual  consumption  of  domestic  industries 
and  trade  is  154,420  metric  tons.  The  remainder,  71,580 
metric  tons,  is  available  for  export.  German  Austria 
now  has  forty  paper  mills,  producing  153,000  metric 
tons  yearly,  and  Hungary  one  mill,  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  3,460  metric  tons. 

"Most  of  the  paper  made  in  Czecho-Slovakia  is  print 
paper,  but  other  grades  are  manufactured.  Last  year, 
3,000  tons  of  parchment  paper  were  made,  all  of  whicli 
was  exported.  There  was  also  an  outiiut  of  4.000  tons 
of  cigarette  paper.  90  per  cent  of  which  was  ex)iorted." 


A.  A.  A.  S.  HONORS  CANADIANS. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  affiliated  bodies 
at  Toronto  last  week,  Canada  was  honored,  not  only 
by  the  presence  of  such  a  distinguished  organization, 
bill  also  by  the  election  of  several  Canadians  to  im- 
l)ortant  offices.  Prof.  James  P.  McMurrich,  of  the  De 
partment  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Toronto,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association;  Prof.  W.  Lash 
Miller,  University  of  Toronto,  is  chairman  of  the  Chem- 
istry Section;  and  Prof.  Francis  E.  Lloyd,  of  McGill 
University,  whose  article  on  Cereal  Straws  appeared 
recently  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  is  chairman 
of  the  Rotanv  Section. 


The  man  who  decides  to  hold  off  until  things  improve 
may  find,  when  things  improve,  that  the  man  who  held 
on  and  helped  them  to  improve  is  so  far  ahead  that  he 
can't  be  caught.— Vision. 
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BROMPTON  BALANCE  SHEET. 

Tlie  annual  statcint'ut  oT  the  lironipton  Pulp  ami 
l'ai)er  Company  sliows  an  appreciable  decrease  in  earn- 
ings which,  after  deducting-  expenses,  insurance  and  in- 
come tax  is  setat  $1,097,784  as  ag'ainst  $1,853,588  a 
year  ag'O.  Deduction  for  depreciation,  bond  interest 
and  preferred  dividends  left  a  balance  of  $498,010, 
which  is  equal  to  a  return  of  slig:htly  over  7  per  cent 
on  the  eomon  stock.  This  compares  with  9.57  per  cent 
a  year  ago  and  9.8  per  cent  for  1919. 

An  outstanding  point  in  the  .statement  is  the  large 
amount  written  off  for  inventories,  which  according 
to  a  director,  brings  them  down  to  current  market 
values.  Inventories  are  set  at  $3,130,931,  and  from 
these  is  deducted  $944,964  to  allow^  for  the  shrinkage 
in  values.  The  report  of  the  directors  points  out  that 
in  May  last  the  issue  of  $2,500,000  eight  per  cent  con- 
vertible sinking  fund  bonds  was  issued  to  re-imburse 
the  company  in  part  for  amount  spent  on  plant  and 
property,  and  that  imiirovement  in  sales  and  in  the 
company's  financial  position  made  it  possible  to  re- 
strict this  issue  to  $1,750,000,  at  which  figure  it  now 
stands. 

The  profit  and  loss  statement  shows  that  after  allow- 
ing for  the  heavy  writing  off  of  inventories  there  is 
carried  forward  a  balance  of  $811,625,  which  is  com- 
pared with  $1,643,579  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year. 
It  should  be  noted  that  but  for  the  generous  allowance 
on  inventories,  the  balance  at  profit  and  loss  would 
have  .shown  an  increase  over  that  of  a  year  ago. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  a  satisfactory  preponder- 
ance of  assets  over  liabilities.  Outstanding  features 
are  the  increased  values  of  the  properties  from  $8,878,- 
597  to  $11,001,824,  and  an  increase  in  the  company's 
investments  from  $1,721,418  to  $2,116,792.  These  are 
understood  to  represent  the  Groveton  and  Claremont 
properties  which  form  a  valuable  outlet  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  tile  Brompton  plant.  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
parent  company's  equity  in  these  properties  will  be 
$2,000,000  more  than  appears  here,  and  will  appear  in 
next  year's  consolidated  balance  sheets. 

Among  the  liabilities,  the  company's  issued  bonds 
are  shown  at  $3,913,000  as  against  $2,193,000  a  year 
ago,  the  difference  being  made  up  by  the  issuing  of 
$1,750,000  eight  per  cent  convertible  sinking  fund 
bonds,  as  above  referred  to.  The  accounts  payable  are 
increased  from  $761,051  to  $1,229,995,  and  much  of  this 
increase  is  stated  to  be  made  up  b.\"  amounts  due  on 
land  and  machinery  purchased  which  will  appear  in 
next  year's  assets.  Pay  rolls  and  taxes  amount  to 
$.547,138  as  compared  with  $580,234,  and  an  important 
item  is  the  appearance  of  bank  loans  to  the  extent  of 
$875,000.  There  is  also  a  balance  of  notes  due  for  land 
purchases  amounting  to  .$229,000  wliicb  does  not  ap- 
pear in  tlie  statement  of  the  previous  year.  Dividends 
payable  are  set  at  $40,000  as  against  $280,000  a  year 
ago. 

The  company  is  making  extensive  preparations  to 
cut  wood  this  year.  Its  present  supply  will  carry  it 
until  February,  1923,  but  in  the  meantime  advantage 
is  being  taken  of  tlie  low  rates  at  whicli  it  can  be  cut 
and  .stored  this  yeai'. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  fiscal  years  of  the  company 
and  its  subsidiaries  will  be  made  to  coincide,  so  that  a 
consolidated  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  state- 
ment may  nest  vear  be  issued. 


SIR  FREDERICK  BECKER. 

Sir  Frederick  Pecker,  wlio  was  the  recipient  of  the 
honor  of  knighthood  in  the  New  Year's  list,  is  widely 
known  in  pulp  and  papei*  enterprise,  and  enjoys  an  in- 
ternational reputation.  In  addition  to  liis  large  pulp 
and  paper  interests  with  offices  in  London,  Paris,  New 
York,  Milan,  Montreal,  Halifax,  X.8.,  iladrid,  Lisbon, 
Hamburg,  Cliristiania  and  Stockholm,  as  well  as  in 
South  America  and  the  Far  East,  his  company  is  re- 
presented by  agencies  in  practically  every  country  in 
the  world.  Sir  Frederick  controls  by  far  the  largest 
group   of  paper  mills  in  Great   Britain,  consisting  of 


The  i-eward  of  a  tiling  well 
-Emerson. 


<1one,  is  to  have  done  it. 


Sir  Frederick  Becker. 

fourteen,  with  a  combined  output  of  1,000  tons  a  day, 
and  he  is  also  chairman  of  another  independent  groiip 
of  ten  paper  mills.  His  organization  includes  a  fleet 
of  four  ocean-going  steamships. 

Sir  Frederick  Becker  is.  however,  chiefly  known  in 
Canada  by  his  interest  in  Canadian  -wood  pulp  and 
wood  pulp  mills.  Among  those  in  which  he  possesses 
a  substantial  interest  are :  Ha  Ha  Bay  Sulphite  Com- 
pany, Sissib'oo  Pulp  Company,  N.S.,  Clyde  River  Pulp 
Company,  N.S.,  as  well  as  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Com- 
pany and  the  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  &  Lumber  Company. 

Sir  Frederick  Becker  is  himself  either  chairman  or 
vice-chairman  of  27  different  companies,  and  is  also 
represented  on  many  directorates  upon  which  he  him- 
self has  no  seat.  Closely  associated  with  him  in  busi- 
ness are  Mr.  Stanley  Cousins,  on  matters  pertaining  to 
paper,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Hall  Caine,  on  matters  pertaining 
to  wood  pulp. 

He  was  fifty  years  of  age  on  December  30  last,  is  an 
indefatigable  worker,  his  only  recreation  being  shoot- 
ing and  fishing  on  his  Scottish  estate.  He  has  four 
residences,  Sutton  Hall  at  Hounslow,  near  London, 
Ellon  Castle  in  Scotland,  Don  Cottage,  Aberdeen,  and 
Clondalkin,  near  Dublin.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Carlton  Club,  London.  His  Montreal  office  is  at  164 
St.  James  Sti-eet,  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Ti'vine.  a 
director  of  Becker  &  Company  of  America. 
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CANADA'S  BIGGEST  POWER  UNIT. 

Completion  of  the  two  aud  one-half  mile  Chippawa- 
Queeuston  channel  by  the  Ontai-io  Hydro  Com  mission 
brings  water  power  development  at  Niagara  Falls  over 
the  threshold  of  1,000,000  horse  power,  equivalent  in 
steam-generated  electricity  to- a  coal  consumption  <\\' 
more  than  10,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  mighty  cataract 
long  one  of  the  wonder  sights  of  the  world,  has  become 
the  world's  greatest  centre  of  hydro-electric  power. 

Dredges  which  have  been  cutting  through  earth  and 
rock  north  from  Chippawa  and  south  from  Queenston 
for  three  and  a  half  years  in  a  wide  swing  about  the 
falls,  were  removed  last  month.  They  have  taken  out 
13,200,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  4,182,000  cubic 
yards  of  rock,  a  total  slightly  more  than  the  French 
had  removed  from  Culebra  Cut  at  the  time  the  Panama 
Foute  was  taken  over  b.v  the  United  States.  The  maxi- 
mum depth  of  the  Chippawa  ditch  is  145  feet  and  at 
one  i)oint  the  engineers  were  confronted  with  a  rock 
cut  of  85  feet  in  depth.  They  also  had  to  change  the 
eoiirse  of  Chippawa  creek.  Its  natural  course  was 
southerly  into  the  Niagara,  while  the  completed  canal 
will  flow  northerly. 

The  ('hippawa-Queeuston  canal  cost  about  $65,000,- 
000.  An  additional  $15,000,000  will  be  required  to 
complete  installation  of  the  10-unit  generating  ma- 
chinery. 

The  output  of  the  super-power  plant  will  be  650,000 
horse  power.  There  are  now  three  plants  operating  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  with  a  total  output  of 
450,000  horse  power,  so  that  if  all  of  them  are  con- 
tinued in  operation,  Canada's  Niagara  production 
alone  will  be  over  1,000,000  horse  power  mark. 

Existing  and  pro,ieeted  development  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  has  a  potential  production  of  420,000  horse 
power  from  upper  river  diversion.  The  Niagara  Fall^ 
Power  Company,  in  control  there,  has  other  hydroelec- 
tric and  steam  plants  giving  it  a  total  marketable  out- 
put of  610,000  horse  power,  but  from  Niagara  river 
alone  the  production  is  420,000  horse  power. 

The  reaching  and  passing  of  the  million  horse  power 
mark  has  been  accomplished  in  approximately  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  for  it  was  in  1895  that  the  wheels  of 
the  first  industrial  ])lant  at  Niagara  Falls  were  turned 
by  hydi'o-electrical  energy.  The  first  turbines  on  the 
Canadian  side  were  installed  ten  years  later. 

Power  development  on  the  Canadian  side  has  been 
under  Government  control,  while  on  the  American  side 
it  has  been  largel.v  in  the  hands  of  one  corporation, 
Canada's  power  has  been  scattered  over  a  wide  field, 
serving  many  municipalities  within  a  radius  of  250 
miles  \^^ith  cun-ent  for  light,  heat  and  power.  The 
policy  on  the  American  side  has  been  to  concentrate 
users  of  power  at  or  near  Niagara  Falls.  Buffalo  and 
cities  as  far  east  as  Syracuse  get  .sufficient  power  fron) 
Niagara  Falls  to  run  street  cars  and  for  a  few  indus- 
tries, but  the  bulk  of  power  is  used  within  n  short  dis- 
tance of  the  generating  plants. 

EGYPTIAN  IMPORTS  OF  NEWSPRINT. 

Xoi'way  and  Sweden  appear  to  have  the  chief  place 
in  Egyptian  paper  markets.  Newsprint,  for  instance, 
in  1920,  came  from  the  following  sources: 

Sweden- 1,099  tons 

Norway 964     " 

England 208     " 

Italy 183     " 

Other  countries 396     " 

— Moniteiir  de  la  Pnpeterie  Francaise,  September  1, 
1921, 
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CANADA'S  1921  TRADE  SHOWS  BALANCE  GAIN. 

Canada's  trade  during  the  past  year  has  been  on  an 
improving  scale,  a  falling  off  in  volume.  Figures 
issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  covering 
the  twelve  mouths  to  the  end  of  November  show  the 
Dominion  with  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  amounting 
to  $55,231,963  as  against  an  unfavoral)le  balance  of 
trade  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago  of  $56,055,850. 
Total  exports  in  the  year  amounted  to  $880,458,548 
against  $1,289,536,450  in  the  1920  period,  and  total  im- 
ports were  .$825,226,585  against  $1,345,592,300. 

The  figures  for  the  twelve  mouths  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember compare  with  a  year  ago  as  follows: 

To  Nov .  30  1921  1920 

Exports $8S0,458,.548         $1,289,536,450 

Imports 825,226.585  1,345,592,300 


Excess  exports.  .    . 


$55,231,963 


*.$56,055,850 


*Excess  imports. 

In  the  twelve  months  Canada  imported  goods  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  value  of  $123,802,142,  and 
from  the  United  States  $597,427,941.  Exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $305,317,708,  and  to 
the  United  States  $359,016,167. 


SALE  OF  PAPER  MILLS. 

The  Gibbs-Brower  Co.  announce  the  sale  of  the  Wind- 
sor Locks  Paper  Mills,  Inc.  of  Windsor  Locks,  Conn,  for 
ilr.  Norman  N.  Fowler  to  the  .1.  L.  N.  Smythe  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Fowlers  of  Ilolyoke  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  have 
long  been  knoM'u  in  the  paper  mill  world,  and  Mr. 
Smythe  and  his  associates  have  likewise  been  active  in 
the  paper  jobber's  field  for  many  a  moon.  Both  par- 
ties enjoy  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  trade,  and  the 
transfer  of  this  Paper  Mill  is  of  much  interest  to  tiie 
industry  in  general. 

Mr.  Wm.  S.  Fowler  has' been  operating  the  Windsor 
Locks  Mills  and  will  retire  to  accept  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  one  of  the  large  Holyoke  mills. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Morian,  General  Maiuiger  of  the  J.  L.  N. 
Smythe  Co.  will  also  be  General  Manager  of  the  newly 
acquired  mill.  Mr.  Morian  is  a  very  able  man  and  has 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  paper  game  in  the  mill 
of  the  Racquette  River  Paper  Co.  at  Potsdam,  New 
York.  All  of  his  friends  wish  him  every  success  in 
the  new  enterprise,  and  if  he  repeats  his  customary 
achievements,  it  will  be  some  mill ! 

The  J.  L.  N.  Smythe  Co.  expect  to  spend  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  at  once  in  revamping  the  equip- 
ment, and  shall  eontnuie  to  operate  the  mill  on  crepe 
tissue  toilet  and  towel  papers. 


SUCCESS. 

The  fatiier  of  Success  is  Work. 

The  mother  of  Success  is  Ambition. 

The  oldest  son  is  Common  Sense. 

Some  of  the  other  boys  are  Perseverance,  Honesty, 
Thoroughness,  Foresight,  Enthusiasm,  Co-operation. 

The  oldest  daughter  is  Character. 

Some  of  her  sisters  are  Cheerfulness,  Lo.yalty,  Court- 
esy, Care,  Economy,  Sincerity,  Harmony, 

The  baby  is  Opportunity. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  "old  man"  and  you  will  be 
able  to  get  along  prettv  well  with  the  rest  of  the  familv. 
-Ex. 
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Mr.  G.  Meerbergen,  who  recently  resigned  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Production  with  the  Belgian  Indnstrial  Co. 
to  establish  n  business  of  his  own  in  Belgium,  lias  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  his  operation  to  retvirn  from 
the  hospital.  He  expects  to  sail  for  "home"  from 
Halifax  on  the  9th. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  has  issued  a  calendar  for  the  year  1922 
•which  gives,  pictorially,  a  lesson  in  tlie  extent  and  im- 
jiortance  of  the  forests  of  the  province  and  the  neces- 
sity for  their  protection  in  order  to  maintain  the  in- 
dustries dependent  thereon.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid 
on   the   terrible    effects   of  forest   fires. 

Tn  t-lie  Toronto  elections  it  was  of  interest  to  note 
lliat  among  the  defeated  candidates  were  four  printers 
and  ]nil>lishers  and  four  journalists.  One  printer  and 
mie  .ioiirnalist  were  elected  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
and  two  journalists,  one  printer  and  one  writer  were 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

A  visitor  to  Nortliern  New  York  last  week  found 
things  quiet,  but  showing  signs  of  improvement.  One 
news  mill  had  all  it  could  do  and  orders  ahead.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  general  slackness  of  work  in  machine 
shops. 

The  extensiou  of  the  Sherbrooke  Machinery  Com- 
jiany,  manufacturers  of  pulji  and  paper  machinery,  en- 
tailed an  expenditure  of  $100,000,  enabling  the  cnm- 
jiany  to  double  its  production  and  employ  about  100 
men. 

The  following  Christmas  greeting  by  Mr.  L.  M. 
Smith,  assistant  manager  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  is  brief,  en- 
couraging, and  permeated  with  the  co-operative  spirit 
which  makes  for  success:  "In  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry we  find'  a  period  of  very  keen  competition  for  a 
sub-normal  amount  of  business,  an  intensified  battle 
for  the  highest  quantity  for  the  lowest  price,  and  to 
this  end  the  management  asks  for  the  help,  co-opera- 
tion, and  constructive  criticism  of  all  members  of  the 
organization.  A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  the  weakest 
links.  It  is  the  duty  and  shoidd  be  the  privilege  of  all 
members  of  our  organization  to  make  his  or  her  link 
stronger  each  succeeding  year  than  during  the  preced- 
ing one,  and  in  so  doing  make  the  Brompton  chain 
stand  the  test  for  all  time.  At  this  time  the  manage- 
ment wishes  to  extend  to  the  employees,  customei's,  and 
friends  the  sincere  wish  for  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year." 

Mr.  D.  F.  Robertson,  general  manager  of  the  Cana- 
dian Paperboard  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  spent 
a  few  days  in  Toronto. 

Sir  William  Price  and  Mr.  H.  Biermans  wer?  recent 
visitors  at  Grand  'Mere. 

A  Glasgow  papermaker's  agent  and  merchant  desires 
to  secure  an  agency  for  a  Canadian  paper  mill.  This 
firm  has  branches  in  Edinburgh.  London.  Newcastle, 
Bristol  and  Johannesburg.  (Particulars  from  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  nnd  Commerce,  Ottawa). 


PROVINCIAL  TO  PROCEED  AT  PORT  ARTHUR. 

Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  January  2.— The  industrial  out- 
look was  further  improved  to-day  when  the  ratepayers 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  ten  to  one,  ratified  an  at^ree- 
ment  made  by  the  City  Council  with  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  whereby  the  company  agrees,  in 
return  for  fi.xed  assessment  and  other  minor"  conces- 
sions, to  commence  at  once  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tion to  its  pulp  mill  here,  a  paper  mill  to  cost  about 
one  million  dollars  and  employ  some  five  hundred 
hands. 

It  is  expected  also  that  the  manufacture  of  much  of 
the  paper  machinery,  which  will  cost  some  $600,000 
will  be  done  by  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  'Co.! 
which  have  recently  been  fitted  up  for  that  work,  tlii.^ 
giving  employment  to  a  large  force  for  about  eighteen 
months. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  BOARDS  OR  BOXES. 

A  branch  of  South  African  trade  wliich  has  recently 
made  great  progress  is  the  exportation  of  fruit.  The 
fruit,  we  learn,  is  at  present  packed  for  export  in 
^voodeu  trays  or  boxes  made  as  a  rule  from  imported 
timber  at  considerable  expense.  The  idea  has,  how- 
ever, been  mooted  that  these  trays  could  be  made  from 
pres.sed  paper  boards,  .such  as  are  now  used  for  box- 
making  and  many  other  purposes  in  this  country  The 
boards  could  be  exported  to  South  Africa  in  bales  for 
manufacture  there,  or  it  might  be  possible  to  export 
niade-iip  collapsible  tra.v.s  or  boxes  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. There  is  probably  a  big  opening  in  this  direc- 
tion for  British  firms  able  to  provide  the  right  article 
on  the  right  terms.— World 's  Paper  Trade  Review. 

N.B. — Get  boxboards  made  in  Canada. 


PRESENTED  WITH  A  WATCH. 

T.^  J.  Ellis,  Superintendent  of  the  International  Paper 
Co.'s  plant  at  Three  Rivers,  was  pleasantlv  surprised 
last  week  when  at  the  closing  of  the  mill  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  the  employees  of  the  Sulphite  Mill  pre- 
sented him  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  chain. 
Mr.  Ellis  gave  a  short  talk  to  the  men,  expressing  his 
thanks  for  their  thoughtfulness  in  his  behalf  and  in 
commenting  upon  the  splendid  spirit  shown  bv  them 
during  the  past  year,  during  a  time  when  the  "lovalt.v 
of  the  company's  employees  was  of  such  vital  moment, 
said,  that  with  a  continuance  of  such  co-operation,  he 
was  assured  of  the  future  success  and  prosperitv  of  the 
mill. 


If  you  have  done  something  that   is  good,  forget  it 
and  do  something  better. 


EXPEDITE  PAPER  SHIPMENTS. 

The  railways  are  continuing  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  expedition  of  newsprint  paper  shipments.  For 
example,  eight  cars  left  Shawinigan  Falls  at  6  p  m  on 
December  23,  over  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
shipped  by  the  Belgian  Industrial  Co.,  Limited,  to  the 
New  York  Sun-Herald,  and  were  delivered  bv  tlie  N»m 
York  Central  at  Pier  3-4,  New  York  Citv.  oii  the  27tli 
This  is  excellent  time,  particularly  in  the  hoIida}-""sea- 
son. 
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Technical  Section 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-7  Sulphur  in  Pyrite  Ash.  SIEBEK.  Zellstoff  u. 
Papier,  i,  75.  (June  l'J21).  The  percentage  ut  sulphur 
drteiinined  bv  the  Lunge-Stierlin  method  and  by  the 
Lest  method  was  found  to  be  approximately  the  same. 
The  former  method  has  been  shortened  by  Sieber  who 
used  a  Buchner  funnel  when  washing  the  precipitate. 

A 12  The  World's  Production  of  Rosin.  AXON. 
Zellstoff  U.  Papier,  i.  IKS,  (July  1921 ) .  The  f igurcs^for 
the  production  of  rosin  in  America,  France,  Spam,  Por- 
tugal, Greece.  Russia  and  Finland  are  given,  (rermany 
is  the  greatest  consumer  of  rosin. — H.  E.  W. 

A 12^'  New  Rosin  Constituents.  ASCHAN.  Zell- 
stoff u.  Papier,  i.  103.  (July  1921).  The  article  con- 
tains a  historical  account  of  recent  work  done  on  rosm. 
Various  chemical  reactions  shown  by  rosin  are  men- 
tioned.—H.  E.   W.  „  „       rr         -D      • 

A-14.  Glarimeter.  KIESER..  Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i, 
ll;j  (July  1921).  Mention  is  made  of  an  instrument 
made  br  Schmidt  and  Haensch  which  has  been  used  to 
measure  the  blackening  of  photographic  papers  on  ex- 
posure to  light,  the  degree  of  whiteness  of  papers,  and 
to  measure  color  as  a  function  of  the  black  content. 
Cuts  are  criven  showing  the  use  of  the  in.strument  as 
a  glarimeter  and  as  a  "blaekmeter"  for  te.sting  the 
wliiteness  of  paper.— H.  E.  W.  ^         „   , 

A-15  Reducing  Power  and  Solubility  of  Oxycellulose. 
SCllWALHE  ami  BECKER.  Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i,  100. 
(July  1921).  Characteristic  differences  between  hy- 
droeellulose  and  oxycellulose  were  sought.  Osyeellu- 
loses  made  from  cotton  and  from  wood  cellulose  (in- 
tended for  nitrating  purposes)  by  means  of  bleach,  and 
from  cotton  bv  means  of  p°rmanganate  and  peroxide, 
and  hvdrocelluloses  made  from  cotton  by  the  Girard 
and  the  Lederei-  methods  wjr<>  tested  for  ash.  furfural, 
alpha-cellulose  and  baryta-resisting  cellulose  contents, 
as  well  as  for  barium  assimiliation.  corrected  copper 
number,  hydration  copper  number,  acidity,  alkali  of  ash. 
and  color  with  iodine-potassium  iodine. — H.  E.  W. 

A-15.  Cellulose  and  Sulphite  Ptilp.  KLEIN.  Paper 
Trade  J.,  Ixxiii.  4H.  iSejit.  S.  1921  i.  The  author  men- 
tions various  constitutional  formulas  of  celhdosi?.  in- 
cluding those  proposed  by  Green.  Cross  and  Bevan.  Tol- 
lens,  Hess,  Vignon.  Hibbert.  and  Ilerzog.  and  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  cellulose  is  a  colloid.  Soluble  lignin 
compounds  result  from  esterification,  by  condensation 
of  the  bisulphite  with  carbonyl  groups,  by  addition  of 
the  bisulphile  to  a  double  bond,  and  by  sulphonation. 
Sulphite  pulp  is  a  cellulose  rich  in  residues  of  the  de- 
comiiosition  of  wood. — H.  E    W. 

B-0;  K-15.  Waste  Wood  in  Pawer  Making.  CLAR 
KXf'E  J.  WEST.  National  R^s-arch  Council.  Paper 
Trade  J.,  Ixxiii.  52.  (Sept.  fi.  1921V  Forty  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  wool  's  wasted  at  the  nrll  approximately  as 
follows:  bark  10-12  percent,  sawdust  12-15  percent, 
edging  and  trimming  15-20  percent,  careless  manufac- 
turing 5  percent.  \  furnish  for  news  print  of  30  per 
cent  sulphite.  35  ic'rcent  waste  naper.  and  35  percent 
sawdust   iiuln  is  "iven. — H.  E.  W. 

D-4.  Grinder  Regulator.     Ger.    patent   No.   335,504. 
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Class  55c,  Blank.  Wlien  the  number  of  pockets  work- 
ing is  reduced  the  stone  speeds  up  on  account  of  the 
reduction  in  the  load.  The  increase  in  speed  is  made 
to  open  a  valve  which  exerts  greater  pressure  on  the 
piston.— H.  E.  AV. 

D-4.  Improved  Grinder.  Ger.  patent  No.  328,891, 
Class  55a.  Ilall  Process  Co.  The  stone  has  grooves  into 
which  the  ground  wood  sinks  and  the  fibers  are  not 
shortened  after  grinding.  The  grooves  are  3  mm.  deep 
and  18  mm.  apart.— H.  E.  W. 

D-4.  Wood  Grinder.  EMIL  SCHERRER,  Landquart, 
Switzerland.  Ger.  patent  No.  338,767.  Class  55a.  A 
wood  grinder  with  water  pressure  operated  press  cy- 
linders is  described.  Water  is  pumped  into  a  cylinder 
and  pressure  is  eserted  against  a  piston  which  is  con- 
nected with  a  shaft  to  be  a  second  piston  in  contact 
MMth  the  wood.  When  the  wood  which  has  been  charg- 
ed has  been  ground,  a  cock  is  turned  by  the  operator 
and  water  then  flows  into  the  other  chamber  of  the 
cylinder,  forcing  the  piston  back.  A  new  charge  is 
add,  the  cock  is  turned  back  to  its  initial  position  and 
the  operation  is  repeated. — H.  E.  W. 

D-4.  Paper  from  Hall  Process  Ground  Wood.  ENGE. 
Wochbl.  Papierfabr.,  lii.  27.58.  (1921).  The  article 
gives  a  description  of  a  sample  of  paper  made  from  Hall 
process  ground  wood  and  10  percent  sulphite. — H.  E.  W^. 
D-5.  Half  Stuff  from  Wood.  Ger.  patent  No.  324,053, 
Class  55b.  TKYtiVE  KITTELSEN.  The  wood  is  first 
cooked  with  black  li(|Uor.  and  then  fresh  ii((iior  is  add- 
ed and  the  wood  is  finally  ground. — II.  E.  W. 

D-0.  American  Ground  Wood  Production.  KLELV. 
Wochbl.  Papierfabr.,  lii,  251)3.  (i;)21).  The  autlio- 
mentioned  the  success  of  the  Hall  process  for  ground 
wood  in  America.  He  gives  data  showing  that  wood 
ground  bv  this  process  replaces  satisfactorilv  suiiihite 
pulp.— 11."  E.   \V. 

E-2.  Improving  the  Tanning  Power  of  Ligninsulphon- 
ic  Acid.  HINTIKKA.  Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i.  102.  (.luly 
1921 ).  Acids  isolated  by  the  Fuchs  and  Ilonig  metiiod 
(Moiiatsh.  fur  Cheinie.  xxxix,  1,  (1918)  in  water  were 
precipitated  l)y  hydrochloric  acid  and  it  was  found 
that  tile  amount  taken  up  by  hide  powder  increased 
when  air  was  blown  through  the  solution.  The  in- 
crease noted  by  those  authors  when  baryta  water  was 
used  in  the  process  of  tanning  is  attributed  to  an  oxi- 
dation effect.  -II.  E.  W. 

E-0.  New  Developments  in  Sulphite  Mills.  KUIIX. 
Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i.  109.  (July  1921).  Among  other 
recent  innovations  in  the  equipment  lately  installed  in 
sulphite  mills,  the  Hriinger-Deissler  cooker  is  mention- 
ed, and  with  this  digester  samples  of  cooked  wood  are 
taken  out  of  the  digester  and  iiisi)pcted.  The  waste 
liquor  is  not  ti'sted. — II.  E  .W. 

F-5.  Preparation  of  Ptilp  from  Straw  and  Bamboo 
with  Soda  I'ASCHKE.  Ger.  patent  No.  340,338, 
Class  551i.  The  patent  covers  the  use  of  so. limn  carbon- 
ate as  a  reduction  .igent.  the  soda  being  recovered  by 
means  of  calcium  carlionate  and  sodinni  snlpliate  as  in 
the  LcBlanc  process. — II.  E.  W. 

G-8.  Metal  Cloth  for  Dewatering  Machine.     POHLE. 
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(ier.  pateut  No.  332,458,  Class  55cl.  Double  drilled 
metal  cloth.— II.  E.  W. 

G-8;  K-12.  Press  Roll.  Aktiebolaget  Fekaniska 
Verkstad  in  Karlstad,  Sweden,  Ger.  patent  No.  338,700, 
Class  55d.  At  the  bottom  of  the  grooves  in  the  roll 
are  small  ridges,  which  aid  in  removing  the  expressed 
water.  The  major  ridges  do  not  touch  the  smaller 
ones.— H.  E.  W.  (Also.  Can.  patent  No.  192.890.  Sept. 
23,  1921). 

G-0.  Drum  Filter  and  High  Pressure  Press  for  De- 
watering  Cellulose.  WIHAN.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr. 
lii,  3094,  (1921).  A  description  of  these  two  dewater- 
ing  machines  is  given  and  details  of  their  operation  are 
discussed.  A  high  pressure  tui-ns  out  a  product  of  54 
percent  dry  content  and  the  saving  in  fuel  which  their 
use  involves  is  mentioned. — II.  E.  W. 

K-6;  K-18.  Oat  Hulls  for  Straw  Board  and  Paper 
Pulp.  S.  D.  WELLS,  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
Madison,  Wis.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii,  40,  42,  44,  46 
(Nov.  3,  1921);  Pulp  and  Paper,  19,  1139-1143,  (Nov. 

10,  1921).  Over  1500  t.  of  oat  hulls  are  available  daily. 
Lime  containing  magnesia  was  used  in  one  cook, 
straight  lime  in  another,  lime-sulphur  in  a  third,  and 
the  sulphate  process  for  the  fourth.  The  lime-sulphur 
process  gave  unsatisfactory  results.  In  the  sulphate 
process  the  fibers  were  short  and  could  not  be  washed 
easily  because  the.y  were  slim.v.  Two  cooks  were  made 
in  which  the  straw  was  mixed  with  cotton  linters  with 
a  view  to  counteracting  the  extreme  softness  and  fluf- 
finess  of  linters  with  the  hard  dense  nature  of  straw 
pulp.  Results  show  that  the  greatest  factor  in  using 
oat  hulls  for  board  is  the  beater  treatment.  The  best 
cooking  conditions  were  found  to  obtain  when  11.6  per- 
cent lime  was  used  as  the  reagent  at  136°0  for  6  hrs. 
Oat  hulls  may  replace  straw  in  straw  board  with  satis- 
factory results.  The  cost  of  converting  hulls  into  fiber 
is  no  greater  than  the  cost  of  converting  straw.  The 
bursting  strength  of  sheets  made  from  hulls  is  less  than 
that  of  sheets  made  from  straw,  but  mixture  give  higher 
tests  than  either  alnue.  The  results  of  several  cooks 
are  given. — H.  E.  W. 

K-7,  Contrivance  for  Beaters.     Ger.  patent  No.  338,- 

011,  Class  55c,  ECKER  and  ROTH.  A  partition  work- 
ing in  grooves  is  set  before  the  beater  roll.  The  parti- 
tion can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
stuff  to  the  beater  roll.— H.  E.  W.  ' 

K-10.  Sizing  for  Paper..  .Ger.  patent  No.  331.742,  H. 
TIL  BOHME.  A  mixture  of  montan  wax  and  eoumar- 
one  rosin  is  mixed  with  sulphite  waste  liquor  and  used 
for  sizing. — H.  E.  W. 

K-10.  Starch  Sizing  for  Paper.  Ger  pateut  No.  322,- 
936.  The  Casein  Co.  The  starch  is  treated  with  ox- 
alic acid.- H.  E.  W. 

K-10.  Sizing  for  Paper.  Ger  patent  No.  303,341. 
ZANDER.  Montan  wax  is  saponified  with  soda  and 
then  emulsified.— H.  E.  W. 

K-10.  Sizing  for  Paper.  Ger.  patent  No.  331,742,  H. 
The  sizing  is  effected  in  the  beater  with  crude  montan 
wax  and  sulphite  liquor  or  with  coumaroue  resin  and 
sulphite  waste  liquor. — H.  E.  W. 

K-10.  Sizing  Paper  with  Bakelite.  Cer.  patent  No. 
338,395,  Holzverkohluugs-Indnstrie  Akt.  Ges.  Trans- 
lation by  CLARENCE  J.  WEST.  Paper  Trade  J., 
Ixxiii,  52  (Oct.  13,  1921).  Alkaline  solutions  of  phenol-- 
(V.rmaldehyde  resins  iidded  to  luipcr  i>ulp  yield  ^vnth 
alum  a  resinous  material  suitable  for  sizing.  Small 
amounts  onl.v  are  needed;  1-2  parts  of  iilienol  resin  to 
100  parts  of  pulp  are  mentioned. — H.  E.  W. 


K-10.  Sizing  with  Water  Glass.  Ger.  patent  No. 
:i3S,39(;.  Translation  by  CLAKEXCE  .).  WEST. 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii,  52,"  (Oct.  13,  1921).  Water  glas.s 
gives  good  results  in  sizing  if  used  with  some  other 
sizing  agent  such  as  bakelite. — H.  E.  W. 

K-10.  Silicate  of  Soda  in  Paper  Making.  JAMES  G. 
VAIL.  Paper,  xxix,  9-11,  (Oct.  26,  1921) ;  Paper  Trade 
J.,  Ixxiii,  32,34  (Oct.  27,  1921)  ;  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxv. 
823-824,  (Nov.  2,  1921).  Failure  to  neutralize  the  soda 
in  waterglass  by  alum  will  cause  injury  to  the  rosin 
size.  The  precipitated  silica  contains  aluminihm  silicate, 
aluminium  hydroxide,  and  hydrated  silica.  Sodium  sili- 
cate differs  from  rosin  in  that  the  precipitate  does  not 
form  as  soon  a.s  alum  is  added.  From  dilute  solutions 
the  precipitate  is  floccident,  but  from  concentrated 
solutions  it  is  granular  and  lumpy.  Results  of  lai-ge 
scale  experiments  are  given.  The  order  of  adding  the 
materials  is  :  silicate,  alum,  rosin  size,  cla.y,  alum  for 
the  rosin  size.  The  advantages  to  be  secured  by  using 
silicate  are  given. — H.  E.  W. 

K-12.  Electric  Drives  for  Paper  Machines. 
STRAUCH.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.,  lii,  2505.  (1921).— 
H.  E.  W. 

K-12.  Development  of  Paper  Machinery  Construction. 
KLEIX.  WochbL  Papierfabr.,  lii,  2425,  (1921).  An 
account  of  the  developments  in  paper  making  machin- 
ery which  make  high  speeds  possible. — H.  E.  W. 

K-14.  Paper  Cutter.  A.  TRAUBE.  Ger  patent  No. 
338,769,  Class  55e.  The  paper  is  cut  by  a  wire  hung 
under  the  moving  web.  The  wire  is  slack  and  is  fast- 
ened at  both  ends.  A  moving  rod  passes  over  the  ma- 
chine and  at  right  angles  to  the  machine  direction,  and 
carries  the  wire  through  the  sheet. — H.  E.  W. 

K-15.  Wall  Paper.  RABE.  Ger.  patent  No.  331,859, 
Class  8n.  China  clay  is  colored  with  a  high  percentage 
of  aniline  dyes  and  mixed  with  an  adhesive  and  is 
printed  or  used  as  a  coating  on  paper. — H.  E.  W. 

K-18.  Manufacture  of  roofing  boards.  Pappen  u. 
Holztoff-Ztg.,  Nos.  44  and  45,  (1920).  The  modern 
mill  should  have  in  conjunction  with  board  machines  a 
special  t.Ape  of  boiler  for  the  production  of  tar.  and, 
in  addition,  a  drum  for  sorting  and  reducing  the  sanci 
to  a  uniform  grade.  The  raw  board  is  carried  on  a 
felt  through  3  or  4  press  rolls  in  succession.  Very  good 
results  have  also  been  obtained  by  tai'ring  the  board  on 
the  Fourdrinier  machine. 

K-19.  Coating  for  Paper.  Ger.  patent  No.  336,694, 
Class  55f,  RAFSKY.  Ball-milled  lime  mud  with  an 
alkaline  solution  of  casein  is  Used  for  coating  paper. — 
H.  E.  W. 

K-23.  Production  of  Imitation  Hand  Made  Paper. 
Pappers  Travaru  Industri.,  No.,  2,  (May  15,  1921). 
Although  the  manufacture  of  this  paper  is  not  diffi- 
cult, modern  paper  machines  are  not  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  The  best  grade  is  made  on  the  cylinder  ma- 
chine by  an  Italian  firm.  It  has  a  width  of  about  1.5 
m.  The  pulp  is  conveyed  through  two  sand  tables 
placed  opposite  each  other,  and  thence  over  a  rust-free 
copper  plate  to  the  cvlinder  where  the  .sheet  is  formed. 
— P.B. 

K-23.  Paper  with  High  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Resistance.  T.  E.  BLASWEILER,  Ger.  patent  No. 
338,334,  Class  55f.  Paper  for  packing  hygroscopic 
chemicals  for  overseas  shipment  is  described.  Pitch  is 
sprayed  or  spread  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
then  the  stick.v  sides  are  placed  together  and  the  paper 
is  calendered. — H.  E.  W. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent.) 

London,  Dec.  22,  1921. 

It  lias  now  been  deeided  that  the  luncheon  to  be  given 
on  the  eve  of  the  new  year  to  Mr.  F.  E.  K.  Becker,  of 
Messrs.  Becker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  agents  for  several  Can- 
adian pulp  mills,  will  be  presided  over  by  Viscount 
Burnham,  of  the  London  "Daily  Telegraph."  The 
luncheon  is  to  celebrate  Mr.  F.  E.  R.  Becker's  50th 
birthday  and  his  large  circle  of  friends  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  trade  are  presenting  him  with  an  oil  painting  of 
him,self.  Mr.  Becker  is  very  popular  in  London  and  in 
connection  with  Sir  E.  Shackleton's  expedition  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  in  the  "Quest,"  he  contributed 
handsomely  toward  the  scientific  equipment. 
Pulp  Men  Meet. 

The  members  of  the  I.ritish  Wood  Pulp  A.ssociatiou 
held  their  25th  annual  meeting  in  London  on  the  15th 
inst.,  Mr.  S.  Nicol,  in  the  chair.  The  report  Avas  short. 
It  stated  that  two  members  had  resigned  and  one  mem- 
ber had  been  elected.  Then  the  much  discussed  and 
thread-worn  contract  note  was  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "Your  committee  has  given  thorough 
and  continuous  attention  to  this  matter.  A  conference 
has  been  held  with  the  Papermakers  Association  at 
which  considerable  progress  was  made  and  the  indivi- 
dual views  of  all  members  of  the  committee  were  ob- 
tained in  writing  for  the  assistance  of  the  (Contract 
Note  Sub-Committee.  The  question  of  various  amend- 
ments has  been  informally  discussed  by  the  chairman  of 
your  Committee  with  the  Scandinavian  Associations, 
before  whom  the  complete  suggested  amended  Con- 
tract Note  has  now  been  placed  for  consideration,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  a  conference  of  all  Associations  inter- 
ested may  be  arranged  during  the  coming  year."  Deal- 
ing with  the  past  year's  conditions  the  report  added: 
"The  year  under  review  has  been  a  very  difficult  one 
for  all  concerned  with  the  paper  and  pulp  trades.  The 
hardships  caused  by  the  existence  of  many  liigh  priced 
contracts  for  large  quantities  of  pulp  have  led  to  nego- 
tiations between  sellers  and  buyers,  which,  generally 
speaking,  have  resulted  in  the  readjustment  of  both 
price  and  delivery.  Communications  took  place  be- 
tweeen  the  Scandinavian  Association,  the  Papermakers' 
Association  and  your  Committee  as  to  the  advisibility 
of  attempting  to  conduct  these  negotiations  through 
the  various  Associations,  but  after  very  careful  consid- 
eration, your  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
owing  to  the  varying  circumstances  at  the  different 
mills,  the  question  could  be  settled  more  quickly  aiul 
better  through  individual  action,  and  in  this  view  it 
was  supported  by  the  Scandinavian  Associations.  Many 
other  questions  of  interest  have  come  before  your  com- 
mittee, but  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  individual  men- 
tion." 

Mr.  L.  P.  Andrews  was  re-elected  President.  Mr. 
D'Oyley  Mears  was  added  to  the  list  of  vice-presidents 
as  a  compliment  for  his  past  services  to  the  Association. 
Mr.  Eric  Nordberg  was  again  i-e-elected  Hon.-Secty.. 
with  Mr.  G.  Westling  as  Hon.  Treasurer.  The  com- 
mittee now  consists  of  Messrs,  L.  E.  Rustad,  S.  Nicol. 
S.  Diesen,  H.  A.  R.  Butler,  Chas.  Greenhalgh,  N.  Leader, 
E.  C.  Lait,  "W.  J.  Mather,  R.  Dickson,  and  J.  A.  Nord- 
berg. The  members  of  the  Association  commented  on 
the  serious  dejiression  and  conditions  of  the  British  pap- 
er industry — facts  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
recorded  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine" — and  the 
serious  question  of  selling  pulp  and  paper  below  tin 


actual  cost  of  production  in  the  mills  was  also  discus- 
sed at  length. 

As  announced  sometime  ago  no  dinner  was  decided 
Tipon  this  year  owing  to  the  grave  condition' of  trade. 
It  is  quite  evident  the  members  of  the  Association  have 
had  a  most  critical  year  looking  for  business  and  trying 
to  overcome  difficulties  concerning  contracts,  which 
papermakers  entered  into  at  high  prices  and  from 
which  they  subsequently  asked  forebearance  and  relief 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  paper  depression  or  changed 
conditions  in  the  markets. 

Eleven  Months  Pulp  Imports. 

The  imports  of  pulp  between  -Luuuuy  and  November 
of  this  year  have  fallen  to  nearly  half  of  those  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  190.  Needless  to  say,  the  fig- 
ures make  gloomy  reading.  But,  gloomy  as  they  are,  Can- 
ada occupies  a  strong  position  for  grouudwood  which  is 
most  gratifying.  The  total  imports  of  all  kinds  of  pulp 
from  all  supplying  countries  for  the  past  eleven  months 
reached  513,086  tons,  valued  at  £11,311,029,  as  against 
1,005,486  tons  at  £26,945,659.     These  figures  tell  the 


Mr.  L.  P.  Andrews. 

story  of  depression  in  the  paper  industry.  Imports  of 
ground  wood  were  as  follows,  November  shipments  be- 
ing shown  in  parenthesis: — 

Groundwood :  From  Sweden,  20,143  tons  as  against 
81,174  tons  in  1920  (November  1921,  6,835  tons;  1920. 
3,678  tons)  :  Norwav,  169,573  tons.  283,374  tons  in  1920, 
(Nov.  1921.  22,720  tons;  1920,  19.437  tons;  Canada, 
113,561  tons,  77,626  tons  in  1920  (20,190  tons  in  Nov.; 
4,625  tons  Nov.  1920)  ;  Other  countries,  12,727  tons  as 
again.st  27,679  tons  in  1920  (Nov.  1921,  647  tons;  1920. 
2,673  tons).  Total:  316,004  tons  as  against  469,853 
tons  in  1920  (Nov.  1921,  50,392  tons;  1920,  30,413  tons). 

Groundwood  (Dry)  :  Imports  for  the  eleven  months 
reaidi  3.938  tons  as  against  27,352  tons  for  the  same 
jjeriod  in  1920.  During  November  862  tons  were  re- 
ceived, an  inciTase  of  206  tons  over  the  same  month 
last  year. 

Bleached  Chemical  (Dry)  :  From  Finland  380  tons, 
I'omparcd  with  231  tons  in  the  eleven  months  of  1920; 
Sweden,  3,279  tons,  as  against  4,787  tons;  Norway, 
8,228  tons,  as  against  15,460  Ions;  Germany  273  tons, 
compared  with  525  tons;  other  countries,  1,172  tons  as 
aji-ainst  5,531  tons  in  1920.  Total:  13,332  tons,  just 
liMlf   of   1920  shi]iii\ents.     Imports  in  November   were 
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1,776  tons,  vahu'il  at  £58, (if);"),  iMiinparcd  with  2,044  tons 
a1  £l]l,(i;n  in  Nov.  1920. 

Unhleaclu'd  ('licmical  (Dry):  Kroni  Finlaiul,  ll.OGti 
ton,s  as  against  H7,ir>6  tons  in  1!I20;  Sweden,  121,818 
toiLs  as  against  :W(i,:j07  tons;  Norway,  30,140  tons  as 
against  >s4,88!)  tons;  Germany  4,1157  tons  as  against 
f),980  tons;  otlier  countries  10,227  tons  as  against  85,- 
664  tons.  Total :  177,708  tons  for  1921  compared  with 
470.996  tons  in  1920.  In  November  12,976  tons  were 
imported  as  against  46,479  in  Nov.  1920. 

Chemical  (Wet)  :  For  the  eleven  months  2,104  tons 
imported  valued  at  £28,696,  as  against  10,751  tons  at 
£276,018  for  the  same  months  in  1920. 

Paper  Exports  and  Imports. 
Imports  and  Exports  show  a  dtndine.     A  noticeable 
feature  is  the  drop  in  November  shipments  fron:  British 
mills  which  does  not  show  a  healthy  sign.     The  total 
imports  and  exports  were  as  foHows: — 

Imports, — Cwts.        Exports, — Cwts 
11  mths.         Nov.       11  mths.         Nov. 

1921 6,046,402     712,808     1,325,641     135,257 

1920 12,270,866     821,602     2,111,204     279,516 

Pine  printing  paper  was  shipped  to  Canada  to  the 
extent  of  107yo  tons  during  the  period  January  to  Nov- 
embei',  which  is  a  decrease  of  33  tons  when  compared 
■with  1920.  Writing  paper  was  exported  to  the  Domin- 
ion in  increa.sed  quantities,  the  total  to  Nov.  30  being 
561/2  tons  as  compared  with  37  tons  in  1920.  No  news- 
print was  received  from  Canada  or  Newfoundland  in 
November  la.st.  The  shipments  for  the  eleven  months 
stand  as  follows:  Canada,  5,203  cwts.  (153,684  cwts. 
1920)  ;  Newfoundland  594,160  cwts  (955,254  cwts  in 
1920).  It  is  quite  evident  Finland  is  capturing  some 
of  the  trade  in  packing  and  wrapping  papers  from 
Canada,  in  conjunction  with  Germany.  Imports  from 
the  Dominion  have  fallen  away  to  776  tons  as  against 
5,595  tons  in  1920  in  the  eleven  months  and  for  November 
last  2,686  cwts  as  against  3,159  cwts  in  1920.  The  total 
imports  were  as  follows :  Printing  and  newsprint,  2,- 
439,409  cwts.  (3,189,366  cwts.  in  1920)  ;  Packing  and 
Wrapping  paper,  1.805,798  cwts  (8,781,098  cwts  in 
1920)  ;  Coated  papers.  49,292  cwts.  (122,162  cwts.  in 
1920)  ;  millboard,  cardboard,  etc.,  458,591  cwts.  (1,574,- 
837  cwt.s.  in  1920)  ;  strawdioard,  1,524,266  cwts.  (3,264,- 
478  cwts.  in  1920)  ;  other  sorts  286,167  cwts.  (858,540 
cwts.  in  1920). 

The  eleven  months  exports  are:  Printing  paper 
(newsprint  and  fine  printings)  691,348  cwts.  (970,078 
cwts.  1920)  ;  writing  paper,  122,601  cwts.  (224,958 
cwts) ;  Packing  and  Wrappings.  144,474  cwts  (315,600 
cwts)  ;  Tissue  paper  9,467  cwts.  (11,597  in  1920)  ;  coat- 
ed paper  and  paper  hangings  89,370  cwts.  (138,822 
cwts.  1920;  other  sorts,  21,586  c^vts.  (31,858  cwts.  in 
1920)  ;  Roofing  paper  28  cwts.  (2,652  cwts.  1920)  ;  Mill- 
board, straw  and  cardboard,  71,238  cwts.  (82,284  cwts. 
1920).  Canada  enjoys  a  good  share  of  the  millboard 
trade.  Early  in  January  the  full  year's  trade  figures 
will  be  available  when  comparisons  will  be  deeply  in- 
teresting. 

Canadian  Newsprint. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Field.  Trade  Commissioner  in  Toronto,  re- 
ports to  the  Overseas  Trade  Department  here  that  Can- 
adian newsprint  is  not  losing  in  foreign  markets  to 
European  competition,  although  increased  Canadian 
productive  capacity  should  also  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  comparing  this  year's  exports  with  last. 
After  dealing  witli  the  steady  upward  movement,  he 
adds  that  the  abandonment  of  the  threatened  railroad 
strike  in  U.S.A.  did  not  result  in  cancellation  of  rush 


orders  for  newsprint  which  Canadian  mills  received. 
Profits  and  Dividends. 
Sun  Paper  Mill:  £21,328  available  for  distribution; 
Dividend  to  be  fixed.  (Jarron  Grove  Paper  Mill:  Pro- 
fit £19,178  net;  Dividend  2.s.  6d.  on  ordinary  shares. 
Wall  Paper  Manlfacturers  have  recovered  £48,800  in 
respect  of  factorj-  in  Germany. 


CANADIAN  PREFERENCE  DELAYED  IN  JAMAICA 
THROUGH  REJECTION  OF  TARIFF  MEASURE. 

Trade  C'ommissioner,  G.  R.  STEVENS. 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  December  12,  1921. — For  two 
days,  Canada  was  in  possession  of  a  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem  preference  in  Jamaica,  during  consideration  of 
the  tariff.  In  accordance  W'ith  Jamaican  usage,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  message  in  the  Legislative  Council  en- 
forces it,  and  the  Bill  to  Amend  and  Con.solidate  the 
Laws  relating  to  Duties  on  Imports  was  introduced  by 
the  Collector  General  of  Customs  upon  the  morning  of 
December  7.  On  the  afternoon  of  December  9,  the  Bill, 
facing  increasing  hostility  from  the  elective  side  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  was  withdrawn,  and  a  resolu- 
tion substituted  to  the  effect  that  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil affirmed  the  principle  of  Imperial  Preference,  re- 
affirmed its  willingness  to  redeem  the  pledges  given  in 
the  Canada-West  Indies  Agreement  of  June,  1920,  but 
wi.shed  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  examination  of  the 
tariff  before  accepting  any  amendment  or  consolida- 
tion of  existent  legislation. 

The  key  of  the  dispute  lay  in  the  loss  of  revenue  en- 
gendered by  the  proposed  preference,  which  in  the 
rejected  measure  extended  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  pre- 
ference not  only  to  Canada,  but  likewise  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  also  provided  an  opening  for  further 
reciprocal  preferences  within  the  Empire.  The  esti- 
mated loss  in  revenue  by  the  extension  of  this  prefer- 
ence was  computed  at  £50,000  per  annum.  The  Gov- 
ernment therefore  proposed  to  institute  the  Imperial 
and  Canadian  preference  by  an  increase  of  duties 
amounting  to  5  per  cent  throughout  the  general  list, 
leaving  British  and  Canadian  rates  at  the  old  figure. 
The  elective  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  took 
strong  exception  to  this,  claiming  that  such  increases 
were  against  the  interest  of  the  consuming  population, 
and  by  their  unitedly  ho.stile  reception  of  the  measure 
forced  its  rejection. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Canadian  preference  may 
accordingly  be  some  distance  away.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  next  session  of  the  Legislative  Council 
will  attempt  to  revise  the  tariff,  probably  with  the 
view  to  downward  revision  on  foodstuffs  and  neces- 
sities, and  an  upward  revision  upon  luxuries.  If  the 
elective  side  of  the  Legi.slative  Council  attempt  any 
such  revision,  a  long  and  severe  contest  may  be  ex- 
pected. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Legislative  Council 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  in- 
creases, and  are  willing  to  drop  the  Imperial  and  Can- 
adian rate  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  leaving  the  gen- 
eral rate  at  15  per  cent,  the  ratification  may  take  place 
in  February,  when  the  Legislative  Council  will  hold 
its  next  session. 


WHICH  ARE  YOU? 

There  is  just  one  way  for  us  to  come  into  life,  but 
the  careless  man  can  find  a  thousand  ways  of  passing 
out. 


The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things,  I'm  sure 
we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


Judsdu  G.  Rosebush,  general  manager  of  the  Xortli- 
eru  Paper  Mills,  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  predicts  an  early  end 
of  the  period  of  depression.  In  a  talk  to  his  sales  foree 
in  conference  last  Thursday,  Mr.  Rosebush  struck  an 
optimistic  note,  basing  his  belief  in  an  early  improve- 
ment of  general  business  conditions  among  other 
things  upon  liquidation,  easier  money,  better  exchange- 
rates,  and  results  accomplished  by  the  disarmament 
conference.  Production  at  the  Northern  Paper  Mills 
went  back  to  normal  a  little  while  ago.  At  the  pi-esent 
time  fifty  additional  men  are  at  work,  and  plant  ex- 
tensions "are  being  made  to  care  for  the  banner  year 
the  company  expects  in  1922. 

Irving  Bachrach,  who  is  well  known  to  the  trade  in 
Chicago,  has  left  the  sales  force  of  the  Barton-Hobart 
Paper  Company  to  head  a  company  of  his  own,  wliich 
is  to  be  known  as  the  General  Paper  Company.  Mr. 
Bachrach's  company  has  been  capitalized  at  $10,000. 
It  will  handle  a  line  of  book  and  printing  papers  in  a 
general  brokerage  way. 

When  the  Roval  Card  &  Paper  Company  moves  into 
its  new  quarters  at  132  to  36  West  14th  Street,  New 
York  City,  February  1st,  it  will  be  conducting  its  busi- 
ness in  a  building  unquestionably  the  largest  given 
over  to  paper  warehouse  use  in  New  York.  The  new- 
building  consists  of  seven  floors,  store  and  basement 
with  a  total  floor  area  throughout  of  75,000  square 
feet.  It  is  modern  in  every  particular  and  will  serve 
♦o  bring  together  under  one  roof  all  of  the  company's 
departments  and  present  warehouse.  The  firm  is 
planning  to  add  many  new  lines  of  paper  and  board. 
It  intends  making  an  announcement  to  the  trade  re- 
garding these  lines  in  the  near  future. 

Paper  Particulars,  the  interesting  and  informative 
house  organ  of  the  National  Paper  Trade  Association 
of  the  Tnited  States,  suspends  publication  with  its  De- 
cember number.  An  announcement  carried  in  the  last 
issue  states  that  the  Association's  Board  of  Directors 
cannot  see  their  way  clear  to  continue  the  magazine. 

John  F.  Sarle  &  Company,  paper  dealers,  have  pur 
chased  buildings  in  Hudson  and  Thomas  .streets.  New 
York  City,  to  house  their  warehou.ses  and  offices.  They 
will  remove  from  their  present  quarters  in  John  Street, 
where  they  have  been  located  for  forty-five  years. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  sold  to  a 
banking  syndicate  $12,500,000  of  its  first  and  refund- 
ing 5  per  cent  bonds.  The  purpose  of  the  financing  is 
understood  to  be  consolidate  and  fund  the  floating  in- 
debtedness of  the  business.  An  early  offering  of  the 
issue  is  expected.  The  total  authorized  amount  of 
these  bonds  now  outstanding,  including  this  issue,  is 
$19,396,000,  and  no  further  bonds  can  be  issued  under 
this  mortgage.  In  effect  the  mortgage  is  closed  and 
the  property,  bonded  for  less  than  $20,000,000,  has  a 
value  conservatively  estimated  at  $60,000,000.  subject 
onlv  to  $275,000  underlying  bonds. 

Transparent  wax  paper  envelopes,  intended  as  a 
germ-proof  covering,  are  being  used  for  paper  cur- 
rency by  merchants  in  Chicago.  One  store  has  started 
enclosing  all  bills  it  hands  out  in  the  waxed  paper 
coverings.  "We  believe  the  idea  is  going  to  be  popu- 
lar," said  the  manager  of\his  store.  "Many  custom- 
ers, especially  M'omen,  are  averse  to  handling  the  dirty. 


nfttn  germ-ladeu,  paper  money  which  is  in  circulation. 
The  waxed  envelopes  afford  an  unobstructed  view  ol 
the  bill  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  customer  from 
any  germs  which  may  be  clinging  to  it.'' 

Free  cordwood  will  be  given  to  the  poor  this  winter 
by  the  State  Forestrj-  Department  of  Connecticut.  In 
ilie  Natehaug  State  Forest  are  a  great  many  weed 
trees  which  are  .seriousl.v  interfering  with  the  growth 
of  valuable  varieties  like  ash,  oak,  hickory  and  pine. 
The  latter  Mill  make  valuable  products  in  a  few  years, 
wiiile  the  weed  trees  will  never  make  anything  but 
fuel  wood.  The  State  Foi-estry  Department  recognizes 
two  grades  of  fuel  wood  and  has  arranged  to  give 
away  second-class  wood  for  home  purposes  to  those 
who  will  cut  trees  under  the  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment. Since  there  are  at  least  500  cords  available  for 
cutting  this  winter,  and  the  average  family  consumes 
about  ten  cords,  the  State  Forester  estimates  that  at 
least  fifty  families  can  be  supplied. 


PULP  STOCKS  AT  MILLS  DECREASED, 

Stocks  of  all  grades  of  pulp  in  the  American  mills 
on  November  30,  amounted  to  158,555  tons.  Mill  stocks 
of  groiuui  juilp  aiul  news  grade  sulphite  decreased 
during  the  months,  according  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commision. 

Comparing  the  stock.s  on  hand  at  the  domestic  ]tu\\> 
mills  at  the  eiul  of  the  month  with  their  average  daily 
])roduction  based  on  the  reports  covering  tlie  years 
]!tl7,  1918,  1919  and  1920,  the  figures  show  that : 

Ground  wood  pulp  stocks  equal  24  days'  average 
output. 

News  grade  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  9  days'  aver- 
age output. 

Bleaclied  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  3  days"  average 
output. 

Eas.v  bleaching  sulphite  mill  stocks  efpuil  3  days' 
average  output. 

Mitscherlich  sulphite  mill  stocks  ccpial  4  days"  aver- 
age output. 

Sulphate  mill  stocks  equal  15  days'  average  output. 

Soda  pulp  mill  stocks  equal  5  days'  average  outjnit. 

Mill  stocks  of  "other  than  wood  pulj)"'  equal  6  days 
average  output. 

Total  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  equal  14  days'  aver- 
age output. 


BLOTTING  PAPER  NOW  MADE  IN  CANADA. 

After  extensive  and  thorough  experimentaticm  blot- 
ting paper  of  the  finest  quality  is  now  for  the  first 
time  being  introduced  in  Canada,  the  Howai-d  Smith 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  of  Beauharnois  and  Crabtree 
]\Iills,  Quebec,  and  Cornwall,  Out.,  being  the  pioneers 
in  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

Hitherto  all  the  blotting  paper  used  in  Canada  has 
been  imported,  the  imports  being  valued  at  about  half 
a  million  dollars  a  year.  The  success  achieved  in  pro- 
ducing blotting  ])aper  in  Canada  leads  to  the  l)elief  that 
not  only  will  this  countiy  now  be  self-supporting  but 
will  soon  be  in  contest  in  the  world's  markets  for  this 
as  it  already  is  for  many  other  grades  of  paper. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Montreal,  January  3. — At  the  eMininiein'eineiit  of  the 
year  men  in  all  lines  of  trade  .survey  the  position  of 
their  industry.  Avith  special  reference  to  their  own 
branch  or  firm.  Will  the  experiences  of  1921  be  re- 
peated, or  wiU  there  be  a  sustained  revival,  Avhich  will 
allow  of  fair  profits  on  a  substantial  turnover?  TTn- 
doubtedly  most  men  are  anticipating-  a  more  prosper- 
ous period  than  last  year,  with  better  prices  in  some 
directions.  That  hope  is  founded  ou  reasonable  ex- 
pectations, certainly  as  far  as  the  pulp  and  paper  trades 
are  concerned.  Quotations  have  reacted  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  bring  them  down  to  a  point  which  leaves 
little  or  no  profit  for  some  lines,  and  providing  the 
anticipated  general  trade  revival  materializes  the 
changes  should  be  in  an  upward  direction.  In  our  ex- 
port business,  c-ompetition  is  still  very  keen,  and  this 
is  likely  to  have  an  effect  on  the  volume  of  sliijjments 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Men  of  sound  judgment  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustries are  optimistic,  but  in  weighing  np  the  pros- 
pects they  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  previous  esti- 
mates of  people  with  life-long  experience  in  the  trade 
have  been  rudel.v  upset  by  the  unexpected.  But  taking 
this  consideration  into  account,  cautious  men  are  of 
opinion  that  1922  will  prove  a  better  year  than  the  one 
which  has  just  ended. 

Business  during  the  past  week  has  been  slow,  owing 
partly  to  the  holiday  season,  but  it  is  encoura.sring  to 
note  that  in  some  lines  of  papj'r  the  orders  to  hand 
were  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  week  last  .vear. 

General  retailers  of  paper  in  Toronto,  while  they 
have  not  balanced  accounts  for  the  holiday  season,  re- 
port a  very  satisfactory  amount  of  business,  especially 
in  decorative  tissues  and  stationery. 

Everyone  is  now  in  the  midst  of  stocktaking  and 
until  this  is  completed,  there  is  not  likel.v  to  be  an  ex- 
tension of  activity  in  either  buying  or  selling,  beyond 
movement  of  goods  on  contract  or  for  current  needs. 
No  fall  in  price  is  anticipated,  hoM-ever,  and  paper  mer- 
chants are  not  inclined  to  admit  any  recessions  in 
prices  unless  convinced  that  a  change  in  basic  items  of 
production  or  distribution  warrant  such  action. 

NEWSPRINT. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  new.s- 
print  are  naturally  taking  a  gi-eat  interest  in  the  at- 
tempt by  the  American  manufacturers  to  put  a  duty  on 
foreign  newsprint.  The  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  at  Washington  disclosed  deter- 
mined opposition  by  the  publishers,  who  fear  that  a 
tariff  will  enable  American  manufacturers  to  boost 
prices  to  an  unreasonable  extent.  As  Canada  is  the 
chief  exporter  of  newsprint  into  the  IT.  S.,  a  dut.v 
would  undouhtedl.v  prove  damaging  to  our  trade — a 
trade  built  up  on  a  good  supply  of  raw  material,  cheap 
water  power,  and  efficient  machinery.  Canada  has  all 
the  essentials  for  ]iroducing  newsprint,  and  the  demand 
of  the  American  mills  is  for  a  duty  sufficiently  high  to 
offset  these  natural  advantages.  The  American  pub- 
lishers, however,  arc  beginning  to  realize  that,  because 
of  a  shortage  of  jiulpwood  in  the  Eastern  States,  they 
nuist.  depend  largely  on  importations  of  Canadian 
paper.     Naturally,  they  do  not  want  this  to  cost  anv 


more  fluni  a  price  estal)lished  by  cuiiipctitidii  witli 
American  mills. 

PULPWOOD.— in  the  words  of  a  large  dealer, '•  busi- 
ness in  pulpwood  is  tlcad,  and  I  don't  expect  any  re- 
vival for  two  or  tliree  months."  The  heavy  stockshelU 
by  the  mills  will  have  to  be  drawn  on  more  freely  be- 
fore there  is  any  chance  of  their  being  in  the  market. 

FINE  PAPER. — Trade  continues  on  a  satisfactory 
basis.  The  outlook  is  stated  to  be  good,  with  a  promise 
of  prices  being  maintained. 

BOOK  PAPER. Orders  are  fairly  good,  and  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  mills  well  employed.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  orders  are  of  the  rush  character. 

TISSUES. — Business  is  quiet,  partly  owing  to  job- 
bers taking  stock,  and  an  unwillingness  to  purchase 
pending  the  completion  of  this  process. 

ROOFING  PAPERS.— Very  little  is  doing,  on 
account  of  the  season. 

RAGS  AND  WASTE  PAPER.— The  situation  in  both 
these  commodities  is  unchanged.  The  supply  of  rags  is 
none  too  abundant,  and  waste  paper  is  scarce. 

BOARDS.— There  is  little  doing  in  this  section,  even 
at  the  lower  prices  recently  amiounced.  A  largei 
volume  of  trade  is  looked  for  in  the  immediate  future. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  December  31— (Special  Correspondence) 
—The  f  nial  week  of  the  year  has  witnessed  little  change 
in  the  paper  market  and  no  new  feature.  Buying  has 
contniued  of  hand  to  mouth  character  and  the  market 
as  a  whole  has  displayed  a  lack  of  important  trade  ac- 
tivity. Reports  from  mill  centres  in  frequent  eases 
tell  of  plants  being  closed  down  temporarily  for  re- 
pairs and  inventory,  and  indications  are  that  manu- 
facturers in  general  have  reduced  their  output  until 
after  the  holiday  season.  This  is  not  an  uncommon 
custom  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  shutting  down 
of  some  mills  has  occasioned  no  comment  of  a  pessimis- 
tic nature.  On  the  contrary,  sentiment  in  the  trade  is 
very  optimistic.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  manu- 
facturers, pobbers  and  mill  agents  nearly  all  anticipate 
good  business  soon  after  New  Years  and  freely  predict 
that  the  market  will  open  up  with  a  rush  during  the 
near  future. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on  the  paper 
industry  of  the  United  States  for  November,  just  is- 
sued, is  highly  encouraging,  showing  as  it  does  that 
production  activities  last  month  were  well  above  the 
average  for  the  year  1921.  A  total  of  538,876  net  tons 
of  all  grades  of  paper  and  paper  board  was 
produced  by  U.  S.  mills  in  November,  which 
although  slightly  under  the  mark  of  542  408 
net  tons  output  in  October  proved  to  be  'the 
next  best  month  of  the  year  for  the  industry.  When  it 
is  considered  that  November  has  only  30  days  and  that 
there  were  two  holidays  during  that"month,  production 
of  paper  ran  on  a  par  with  that  in  the  preceding  month. 

Mill  stocks  of  paper  increased  slightly  during  Nov- 
ember, the  report  shows,  but  the  increase  was  of  small 
iniportance.  Mills  held  a  total  of  248,927  net  tons  of 
paper  of  all  kinds  at  the  end  of  November  compared 
'\vith  244,657  tons  at  the  outset  of  that  month 
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Demand  for  newsprint  has  eased  off  somewhat  dur- 
ing the  last  few  daj-s.  This  was  to  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  heavy  buying  by  publishers  prior  to  Christraas, 
the  lighter'  consumption  during  the  week  preceding 
New  Years,  and  the  scale  of  prices  becoming  effective 
next  week.  On  Monday  the  contract  basis  on  roll 
newsprint  will  be  3.50  cents  per  pound,  or  $70  a  ton,  at 
mills,  and  publishers  have  naturally  held  back  in  buy- 
ing until  the  new  price  becomes,  effective.  Everything 
points  to  a  continued  good  consumption  of  print  paper. 
Ketailers  the  country  over  are  making  a  drive  to  com- 
plete the  liquidation  of  stocks  of  merchandise  inau- 
gurated some  time  ago,  and  will  doubtless  use  mueli 
printer's  ink  and  advertising  space  in  the  effort  to 
attract  buyers.  Advertising  in  numerous  directions  is 
on  the  increase— in  daily  newspapers,  magazines,  trade 
mediums  and  other  publications — and  it  goes  without, 
saying  that  this  is  the  best  development  possible  lead- 
ing to  a  larger  consumption  of  paper. 

There  is  little  life  to  the  book  paper  market.  Con- 
sumers are  taking  such  commitments  as  they  have  com- 
ing to  them  on  contract,  but  fresh  demand  has  been 
slow  recently  and  a  majority  of  mills  are  looking  for 
orders.  Confidence  is  expressed  that  demand  for  book 
paper  will  soon  expand,  it  being  felt  that  publisliers 
of  periodicals  will  necessarily  have  to  increase  tlieir 
buying  the  moment  their  requirements  become  larger 
because  of  their  close  buying  for  some  time  past.  Ma- 
chine finished  book  is  quoted  at  between  6  and  6.50 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York.  The  large  mills  which 
sell  most  of  their  output  on  contract  are  obtaining  the 
higher  figure,  and  only  certain  grades  of  book  jiaper 
are  to  be  had  at  6  cents.  Coated  book  is  quoted  at  from 
8  cents  a  pound  upward. 

Pine  papers  are  quotably  steady  and  demand  for 
them  has  not  let  up  to  any  important  extent  of  late. 
Tissues  are  also  in  fair  demand,  and  there  is  a  consist- 
ently good  movement  of  wrapping  papers  with  prices 
holding  sti-ong.  Box  boards  have  not  improved  their 
market  position  to  any  apparent  degree  yet  mills  are 
maintaining  quotations  at  the  recent  advance  and  are 
not  pressing  consumers  to  buy,  presumably  figuring 
that  the  usual  buying  movement  along  about  January 
15  will  develop  this  winter  as  heretofore. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Federal  Trade  Commission 
figures  show  that  the  production  of  ground  wood  by 
United  States  mills  in  November  jumped  no  less  than 
25,675  net  tons  above  that  of  the  preceding  month  to  a 
total  output  of  108,186  net  tons,  very  nearly  approxi- 
mating the  average  monthly  output  based  on  reports 
for  the  past  four  years  of  118.025  tons.  Despite  this 
large  increase  in  production  last  month,  mill  stocks  of 
ground  wood  declined,  amounting  to  115,363  net  tons 
at  the  end  of  November,  compared  with  119,406  tons  at 
the  beginning  of  that  month.  These  figures  indicate 
a  heavy  increase  in  consumption  of  mechanical  pulp  in 
November,  and  bear  out  many  reports  concerning  the 
larger  operations  of  newsprint  mills. 

The  market  rules  quite  steady  although  chai'acteriz- 
ed  by  less  trade  activity  during  the  last  few  days.  Do- 
mestic grinders  continue  to  quote  around  $32  a  ton  at 
pulp  mills  for  prime  spruce  ground  wood,  freshly 
ground,  for  prompt  shipment,  and  importers  of  ground 
wood  from  Europe  tell  of  securing  $34  and  $35.  and 
eveii  higher  prices,  for  pulp  on  the  spot  here.  There 
is  little  or  no  selling  pressure  and  quotations  are  firm 
in  tone. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Current  demand  for  chemical 
wood  pulp  is  rather    narrow;  that  is  to  say  consumers 


are  buying  in  scattered  directions  and  generally  limit- 
ing orders  to  tonnage  directly  needed.  At  the  same 
time  a  comparatively  good  business  is  passing  in  most 
grades  of  sulphite  for  this  .season,  and  prices  are  mark- 
ed by  a  steady  undjjrtone.  There  are  few  "weak"'  sel- 
lers in  evidence,  and  buyers  invariably  find  it  neces- 
cary  to  meet  the  quotations  named  to  obtain  supplies. 
Production  of  wood  pulp  in  the  United  States  reach- 
ed a  new  high  mark  for  the  year  in  November,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  for  last 
month.  A  total  of  271,787  net  tons  of  all  grades  was 
produced  bj^  domestic  manufacturers  in  November,  of 
which  163,601  tons  were  chemical  pulp  and  the  balance 
ground  wood,  showing  an  increase  of  37,577  net  tons 
over  the  October  output.  Last  month's  production 
was  only  slightly  below  an  average  monthly  output  for 
the  last  four  years  of  281,400  tons. 

RAGS. — Papermaking  rags  continue  in  a  quiet  mar- 
ket position.  Few  consumers  are  coming  into  view  as 
buyers  at  present  excepting  occasionallj'  when  in  im- 
mediate need  of  supplies,  j^et  there  has  been  no  further 
downtrend  of  note  in  prices  this  week.  Dealers  are  ex- 
pecting a  mtich  broader  demand  to  arise  early  in  the 
new  year,  and  are  mostly  pursuing  a  waiting  policy 
just  now,  having  found  through  recent  experience  that 
efforts  to  induce  mills  to  buy  avail  them  nothing.  That 
the  basic  tone  of  the  market  is  firm  can  be  detected 
from  the  fact  that  few,  if  any  dealers  will  book  orders 
involving  any  sizable  tonnage  for  forward  delivery. 
Sjjot  lots  of  limited  volume  can  l)e  picked  up  by  buyers 
here  and  there  at  attractivelj'  low  prices,  but  it  is  an- 
other matter  to  persuade  a  dealer  to  commit  himself  for 
the  future,  thus  reflecting  the  confidence  fell  that 
prices  are  due  for  a  rise  before  long. 

Sales  of  satinets  to  roofing  felt  mills  still  comprise 
tlie  bulk  of  current  business,  with  No.  2  satinets  fetch- 
ing around  80  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York. 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  in  small  lots  have  sold  to 
paper  mills  at  10  cents  a  pound  New  York,  old  No.  1^ 
miscellaneous  whites  at  4.75  cents  a  pouulI,  and  No.  2 
miscellaneous  whites  at  around  2.15  cents. 

PAPER  STOCK. — Demand  from  consuming  quarters 
for  old  paper  has  increased  but  slightly,  if  at  all  for 
most  grades,  and  yet  the  tone  of  prices  is  unmistakably 
stronger.  This  is  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  collec- 
tions have  been  reduced  to  such  a  level  that  available 
supplies  are  short,  thus  causing  dealers  to  be  more  cauti- 
ous in  accepting  orders  from  mills  unless  at  better 
prices.  Hard  white  shavings  of  No.  1  quality  are  quot- 
ed at  from  3.75  cents  a  pound  New  York  up  to  4  cents, 
and  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  at  about  3  cents.  Old 
books  and  magazines  hold  unchanged  at  an  average  of 
1.25  cents  per  pound,  old  No.  1  kraft  paper  at  1.60 
cents,  white  blank  news  cuttings  at  1.70  cents,  folded 
newspapers  at  47  1/4  to  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
No.  1  mixed  paper  at  35  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Prices  on  old  rope 
rule  steady  and  consuming  mils  are  reported  absorbing 
most  of  the  supply  of  old  No.  1  manila  rope  offered  at 
between  4.75  and  5  cents  per  pound  at  dealers'  shipping 
points.  Old  bagging  is  dull,  with  practicality  no  mar- 
ket activity  noted  aside  from  an  occasional  sale  of  No. 
Iscrap  bagging  at  90  cents  to  $1  a  hundred  pounds. 


If  you  toot  your  little  tooter 
And  laj^  away  your  horn, 
"Within  a  week  there's  not  a  soul 
Will  know  that  you  were  born. 

• — Accelerate — it's  W22,  says  The  Crest. 
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TRADE-MARK 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  Pulp  mill  in  Finland  except  one,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors,  Finland 

a  combination  of  the  foremost  Ground  Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 


52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  : 
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VAPOR  ACCUMULATOR. 


(Another  article  about  the  Vapor  Accumulator  appear- 
ed in  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada,  Dee.  8, 
1921,  page  12.50.     See  also  Abstract  K-12; 
N-4,  under  Technical  Section  this  issue.) 

In  the  majority  of  industrial  plants  where  steam  is 
used,  the  steam  consumption  varies.  This  means  that 
the  fire  under  the  boilers  will  have  to  be  changed  ac- 
cording to  the  variations  in  the  steam  consumption, 
which  again  means  poor  steam  economy  with  the  risk 
of  either  shortage  of  steam  or  a  surplus,  with  the  safety 
valves  blowing. 

Instead  of  giving  their  attention  to  the  matter  of  ob- 
taining the  bpst  possible  combustion  with  a  high  CO2 
percentage,  the  fireman  have  to  watch  the  pressure  in 
the  boilers,  always  to  be  ready  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  steam  supply. 

If  the  fireman  has  fixed  the  load  and  the  draft  of  the 
boilers  for  a  good  combustion,  the  nest  time  he  changes 
the  rate,  the  CO.,  will  drop  or  go  too  high,  and  thus  it 
is  impossible  always  to  keep  the  combustion  at  the 
point  where  it  should  be. 

It  is  also  a  common  occurrence  that  one  or  two  boil- 
ers are  kept  under  fire  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
peaks  in  the  load  which  can  not  be  provided  for  from 
the  boilers  normally  required. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  economy  of  these  "spare"  boil- 
ers is  exceedingly  poor. 

The  above  conditions  Avhich  undoubtedly  have  been 
noticed  by  every  boiler  house  superintendent,  have  been 
considered  impossible  to  get  away  from,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  any  way  to  improve  them,  they 
have  been  considered  unavoidable. 

Lately,  however,  an  invention  called  the  "Vapor 
Aecumiilator"  has  come  into  use  extensively  in  Europe 
and  the  results  obtained  with  same  have  been  very 
good. 

The  idea  of  the  "Vapor  Accumulator"  is  to  store  the 
excess  steam  produced  at  times  of  flow  steam  consump- 
tion until  periods  of  high  steam  demand  when  it  is 
again  drawn  off. 

The  accumulator,  in  other  words,  acts  as  a  reservoir 
between  the  steam  producer  and  the  .steam  consumer 
and  the  firemen  have  only  to  watch  that  the  accumula- 
tor does  not  get  emptv  or  too  full. 

In  this  way,  the  boilers  need  only  produce  the  aver- 
age quantity  required  for  the  plant  and  the  load  of  the 
boilers  can  be  kept  even  and  independent  of  the  tem- 
porary steam  requirements. 

It  is  evident  that  only  that  number  of  boilers  neces- 


sary for  the  production  of  the  average  steam  quantitj^ 
required  need  to  be  under  fire,  whicli  means  that  the 
".spare"  boilers  can  be  entirely  eliminated  and  often 
one  or  more  of  the  others. 

The  accumulator  is  equipped  with  complete  auto- 
matic regulation  worked  by  the  pressure  in  the  various 
steam  lines.  This  gives  a  practically  constant  pressure 
to  all  steam  consumers. 

Besides  the  direct  saving  of  fuel  gained  by  the  use 
of  the  accumulator,  the  operation  of  the  plant  itself  is 
simplified  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  power  house  takes  the  place  of  an  auxiliary 
equipment  m  the  plant,  which  it  ought  to  have  after 
the  "Vapor  Accumulator"  has  been  installed,  and  not 
as  has  hereetofore  very  often  been  the  case,  tlie 'position 
of  the  most  vital  part  of  the  plant,  according  to  the 
condition  of  which  every  other  department  had  to  be 
operated. 

In  case  of  a  .sudden  stop  in  the  operation  of  a  boiler 
or  cleaning,  etc.,  the  accumulator  will  step  in  to  a  cer' 
tarn  extent,  .so  that  no  break  in  the  steam  supplv  will 
be  noticed  in  the  otlier  departments  of  the  plant" 

In  pulp  and  paper  mills  where  it  is  of  utmost  import 
ance  to  have  an  even  and  high  qualitv  of  the  product 
It  IS  very  valuable  to  be  able  to  keep  "the  desired  pres' 
sure  constant  both  in  the  digester  houses,  paper  ma- 
chines, drying  machines  etc.,  at  all  times,  even  when 
of  one  reason  or  other,  there  should  be  disturbances 
in  the  boiler  house. 


The  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research  an- 
nounces the  aiipointment  of  Jlr.  Maurice  C.  Walsh 
C.H.E..  as  the  incumbent  of  the  Container  Club's  in- 
dustrial fellowship  in  the  Institute.  Mr.  Walsh  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  J.  D.  Malcolmson,  who,  after  January  1  1922 
will  be  connected  with  the  Robert  Cair  Company  .350 
JIadisnn  Avenue,  New  York  Citv. 


British  Trade  Ship. 

The  British  trade  ship,  which  will  make  a  tour  of 
the  world,  will  excel  the  American  one  in  ever^^  wav 
M  present  the  idea  is  that  the  British  ship  will  be  a 
floatms'  showroom  of  goods  and  models  of  every  de- 
.scription  and  paper  will  be  included  in  the  exhibits 
Bv  means  of  this  tour  it  is  hoped  to  build  up  once 
aL'ain  the  British  export  trade  and  to  realise  this 
object  nothing  is  being  left  undone. 


Fashionable  people  are  apt  to  starve  their  happines.s, 
in  order  to  feed  their  vanitv. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 


8311 
TELEPHONES  8312  MURRAY  HILL 

1813 


We  are  always  in  the  mar- 
ket and  ready  to  pay  good 
prices  for 


SULPHITES 


NEW  YORK 

Bleached  and  unbleached 
of  Canadian  manufacture. 
Write  and  let  us  show 
you  what  we  can  do. 
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MOTORS  Give  Uninterrupted  Service 

The  dependability  of  Fairbanks-Morse 
Motors  accounts  for  their  extensive  use  in 
Machine  Shops  throughout  the  world. 

These  motors  have  set  a  new  high  efficiency 
standard  in  saving  power.  The  bear- 
ings, packed  in  grease,  reduce  friction  and 
assure  continuous  operation. 

The  one-piece  solid  rotor  winding  w^ith 
cast-on  end  rings,  insures  greatest  electrical 
efficiency  by  preventing  arcing  due  to  loose 
rivets  or  screws,  and  eliminates  costly  re- 
pair bills. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

•'  Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods" 
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OF  TEXAS  AND  LOUISIANA. 
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EDITORIAL 


s^^isi^g 


WE    SHOULD    WORRY! 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  strike  which  took  place  on  the 
7th  instant,  at  the  plant  of  the  Garden  City  Press,  Ste. 
Anne  de  Bellevue,  where  this  journal  is  published,  still 
continues.  The  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  strike 
are  made  sufficiently  plain  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  publishers  and  the  Montreal  Typographical 
Union  No.  176,  which  we  publi.sh  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

At  the  moment,  this  journal  is,  naturally,  being  pro- 
duced under  substantial  handicaps  owing  to  this  oc- 
currence. Accordingly,  should  it  not  reach  its  usual 
standard  for  a  few  weeks,  we  must  ask  the  indulgence  of 
our  readers'and  advertisers  and  friends  generally.  There 
is  the  best  reason  for  believing  that,  in  a  very  short 
while,  the  difficulties,  at  present  attendant  on  its  pvib- 
lication,  will  have  been  completely  overcome. 


PROSPECTS  FOR   THE   ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  an 
enviable  record  of  successful  meetings.  We  frequently 
hear  our  American  friends  say  how  much  they  enjoy 
getting  to  Montreal  and  taking  part  in  the  interesting 
discussions  and  the  good  fellowship  which  always  char- 
acterize the  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association.  These  repeated  successes  are 
due  principally  to  the  careful  preliminary  work  of  the 
Executive,  and  particularly  of  the  Secretary,  in  plan- 
ning and  arranging  for  an  instructive  and  interesting 
program  and  to  the  whole  hearted  way  in  which  those 
attending  the  convention  take  part  in  its  proceedings. 

The  program  for  paper  week,  which  was  printed  in 
full  in  our  last  issue,  provides,  as  will  be  seen,  for  the 
separate  meetings  of  the  various  sections  connected  with 
the  association  and  care  has  been  taken  that  so  far  as 
possible  no  two  meetings  in  which  the  same  people  are 
likely  to  be  interested  will  occur  at  the  .same  time.  This 
has  not  been  altogether  possible  since  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  for  such  extensive  programs  as  are  represent- 
ed in  the  work  being  done  by  the  Woodlands  Section  and 
bv  the  Technical  Section.  Opportunity  no  doubt  will 
be  found,  even  by  those  who  have  other  business  during 
the  day,  for  attendance  now  and  then  at  the  sessions  of 
these  Sections  as  the  activities  of  these  divisions  of  the 
association  are  really  fundamental  to  the  success  of  the 
industry. 

It  is  a  very  encouraging  sign  tliat  so  much  interest 
and  such  hearty  support  are  now  being  given  to  the 
Woodlands  Section  and  so  much  attention  is  being  paid 
by  the  management  of  our  mills  to  the  recommendation 
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of  the  foresters  who  have  made  careful  study  of  present 
conditions  and  estimates  of  future  requirements  both 
as  to  demand  for  pulpwood  and  the  provisions  for  this 
supply.  As  Mr.  Edward  Beck  pointed  out  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Asociation  last  week 
and  in  the  bulletin  distributed  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  Scandinavian  countries  as  much  as  two 
generations  ago  grasped  the  fundamental  truth  of  the 
need  for  the  most  careful  conservation  of  timber  lands 
and  the  most  intelligent  exploitation  of  the  forests  in 
order  to  ensure  continuity  of  operation  of  industries 
dependent  on  the  use  pf  wood.  The  need  for  scientific 
operation  of  the  forests  is  beginning  to  be  appi-eciated 
by  the  management  of  our  mills,  but  none  too  soon.  Bet- 
ter methods  of  handling  our  woodlands  have  been  agitat- 
ed for  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  by  a  few  of 
those  who  knew  the  actual  conditions  and  foresaw  the 
effect  of  the  methods  then  and  now  in  general  use.  These 
prophets  have  for  the  most  part  been  without  a  hearing 
uutil  very  recently  and  even  now  there  is  in  some  quar- 
ters a  tendency  to  minimize  or  intentionally  shut  eyes 
on  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  However,  those  who  have 
only  the  good  of  the  forest,  and  the  provision  for  con- 
tinual supplies  of  raw  material  for  our  industries,  at 
heart,  are  not  discouraged  by  an  occasional  cold  shoulder 
but  are  steadfastly  laboring  to  bring  about  a  better  ap- 
preciation by  the  public  of  the  serious  need  for  better 
methods  of  administering  our  forest  resources.  The 
associations  with  which  they  are  connected  are  labor- 
ing steadfastly  to  develop  and  apply  methods  of  utili- 
zation that  will  not  only  make  use  of  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  forest  growth  but  will  leave  our  timberlands 
in  a  constantly  productive  condition.  It  is  an  enormous 
task  and  requires  great  courage  and  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  forester,  and  sympathy  and  encouragement 
from  the  public  and  the  Pulp  and  Paper  and  Lumber 
Industries.  These  people  must  realize  that  exhaustion 
of  the  timber  will  automatically  put  the  mills  out  of 
business  and  thousands  out  of  employment  while  im- 
proper methods  of  administration  of  the  forest  will 
eventually  make  the  wood  cost  so  much  that  wood  pro- 
ducts cannot  be  made  in  Canada  in  competition  with 
those  from  other  countries  where  the  forests  are  pro- 
perly handled. 

The  Technical  Section,  for  which  is  provided  one  of 
the  most  interesting  programs  in  the  history  of  this  very 
live  organization,  has  to  do  with  the  technical  guidance 
of  manufacturing  operations  and  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems which  come  up  in  the  mill.  The  work  done  by  mem- 
bers of  this  Section  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
industry  both  in  conserving  waste  and  in  the  reduction  of 
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operating  costs  by  the  proper  selection  and  use  of  mat- 
erials and  by  helping  to  maintain  quality  and  to  meet 
specifications.  A  number  of  interesting  and  important 
mill  problems  are  to  be  discussed  at  the  meeting  this 
year  and  the  program  has  been  arranged  particularly 
with  a  view  to  having  a  thorough  disucussion  by  many 
members,  of  a  few  fundamental  factors  rather  than  to 
present  the  views  of  a  few  individuals  on  a  great  var- 
iety of  topics. 

The  hearty  response  that  has  been  sent  in  by  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  members  who  express  their  in- 
tention to  attend  is  not  only  very  promising  as  regards 
the  success  of  the  meeting  but  is  very  encouraging  and 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  new  secretary  who  has  given 


so  much  thought  to  the  development  of  plans  for  the 
meeting.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  everyone  who  at- 
tends will  do  so  with  the  intention  of  taking  some  part 
in  the  meeting,  which  begins  Jan.  25th  at  9.30  a.m. 
and  continues  through  the  26th.  Each  one  will  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  program  and  those  who  have 
not  will  find  a  condensed  program  in  this  issue.  It  is 
probable  that  instead  of  the  paper  on  "Wire  Mats  for 
Pressing  Pulp",  a  paper  on  "Saving  Money  by  Test- 
ing Moistu:e"  may  be  substituted.  In  any  case,  there 
are  papers  which  every  member  should  be  able  and 
readj'  to  express  some  opinion  and  furnish  some  inform- 
ation about,  and  if  the  members  will  do  this,  a  new  era 
will  be  inaugurated  in  the  historv  of  our  section. 


Strike  at  Garden  City  Press 

Correspondence  between  the  Publishers  of  the  Pulp  & 
Paper  Magazine  of  Canada  and  the  Montreal 
Typographical  Union  No.  176. 


Editonally  we  make  mention  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  strike  at  the  plant  where  this  paper  is  puMished.  The 
principles  at  stake  are  made  clear  in  the  folloiviiuj  cor- 
respondence which  sufficiently  explains  itself . — Ed. 

The  Union  Ultimatum. 

Montreal,    December    17,    1921. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors 
Garden  City  Press : 

Gentlemen : — 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  management  of  tlie 
Garden  City  Press  has  not  at  any  time  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  this  Union,  it  has  nevertheless  always  con- 
ceded and  operated  under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
made  between  the  emploj^ing  printers'  associations  and 
the  Union. 

One  of  the  clauses  embodied  in  all  of  these  contracts 
is  as  follows:  All  employees  of  tlie  composing  room. .  . 
shall  be  members  of  Typographical  Union  No.  176 . . . 

Previous  to  the  expiry  of  the  most  recent  of  these  eon- 
tracts  on  June  30th  last  an  effort  was  made  to  inaugur- 
ate the  44-hour  week,  and  the  Garden  City  Press  was 
one  of  a  number  of  offices  where  the  shorter  work  week 
was  then  established.  Because  of  the  failure  to  procure 
tliis  condition  in  other  offices  a  proportion  of  our  mem- 
bers was  barred  from  working  in  these  offices.  Anti- 
cipating such  a  contingency  the  advisability  of  creating 
a  defence  fund  was  foreseen  and  an  assessment  of  ten 
per  cent,  was  levied  on  all  earnings. 

Advantage  of  the  situation  thus  created  was  at  once 
seized  by  certain  parties  to  extend  the  activities  of  the 
National  Catholic  Syndicate  to  the  printing  industry, 
and  four  of  our  members  of  the  Garden  City  Press  were 
influenced  into  joining  this  S\-ndicate,  and  the  reason 
or  excuse  given  for  their  action  was  that  they  found  it 
impossible  to  continue  paying  the  said  ten  per  cent, 
assessment. 

Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the  officers  of  this 
Union  to  dissuade  these  men  from  severing  their  con- 
nection with  the  I.  T.  U.  and  the  President  of  the  Garden 
City  Press  himself  pointed  out  to  them  the  inadvisabilitv 
of  their  contemplated  severance.  Argument  and  per- 
suation,  however,  were  of  no  avail  and  apparently  these 
men  could  not  be  made  to  see  that  thev  were  refusing  to 


support  their  fellow-members  in  an  effort  to  procure 
what  they  themselves  were  enjoying.  Investigation 
proved  that  in  one  case  at  least  it  was  a  repetition  of 
history  as  the  same  trouble  was  encountered  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  48-hour  week.  At  that  time,  of  course,  tliere 
was  no  Syndicate  into  whicli  to  drift. 

The  argument  that  the  action  of  these  men  was  likely 
to  disrupt  the  relationship  existing  between  the  man- 
agement and  the  Union  was  likewise  unheeded.  The 
men  evidently  felt  secure  in  their  position  and  were  cal- 
lous to  the  results  of  their  action  <in  tlie  otlier  7.5  per 
cent,  of  the  employees  in  the  composing  room  and  on 
tlie  management. 

AVitli  set  purpcse  of  endeavoring  to  re-establish  former 
cnnditioiis,  and  of  maintaining,  if  possible,  tlie  friendly 
relationship,  no  steps  were  taken  to  withdraw  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  from  this  office.  Until  Tuesday  of 
this  tveek.  December  13th,  there  were  excellent  hopes 
that  the  situation  could  be  adjusted,  but  on  that  day 
two  other  men  were  added  to  the  composing-room  staff 
who  were  not  members  of  this  Union,  and  it  was  then 
decided  that  as  matters  seemed  to  be  getting  worse  in- 
stead of  better,  our  members  should  be  withdrawn. 

As  the  result  of  an  interview  with  the  President  of 
the  Garden  City  Press,  it  was  agreed  tliat  yet  another 
effort  should  be  made  to  adjust  matters,  and  a  request 
was  made  for  a  statement  from  the  Union  .setting  forth 
the  minimum  conditions  under  which  an  agreement 
might  be  reached,  and  that  such  statement  would  be 
placed  before  a  specially  summoned  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  This  statement  is  herewith  set 
foi-t  li : 

That  the  composing-room  staff  shall  be  i-estored 
to  its  former  standing  and  only  members  of  the 
Typographical  Union  be  emploj'ed  therein;  this 
•to  imply  tfhat  the  four  men  first  "mentioned  above 
may  re-establish  their  membership   and   the  two 
men  recently  engaged   be  dischaijicd   or,  should 
they  prove  to  be  competent  printers,  make  appli- 
cation for  membership. 
It  may  be  permissible  to  state  further  that  we  have 
for  the  past  three  weeks,  borne  the  railwav  expenses  of 
our  members  who  are  travelling  from  the  citv  daily,  and 
this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  our  willingness  to 
do  OUT  utmost  to  save  tho  situation. 
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It  is  the  sincere  desire  of  tlie  members  of  the  Union 
that  the  previous  cordial  relationship  between  the  man- 
agement of  the  Garden  City  Press  and  the  Union  may 
remain  inviolate. 

Truly  yours, 

THOS.  BLACK. 

Montreal,  December  31,  1921. 
J.  -J.  Harpell, 

President  Garden  City  Press, 
Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  P.Q. 
Dear  Mr.  Harpell : — 

Owing  to  developments  in  the  situation  at  Garden 
City  Press,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  action 
out  of  which  the  trouble  originated,  is  not  likely  to  be 
favorably  adjusted,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Strike  Com- 
mittee that  our  members  can  not  longer  be  permitted  to 
work  under  existing  conditions,  I  have  therefore  to 
notify  you  that  the  members  of  this  Union  now  working 
at  Garden  City  Press  will  be  withdrawn  on  the  even- 
ing of  Thursday,  January  5th,  1922. 

Tlie  situation  can  only  be  saved  on  the  understanding 
that  conditions  immediately  revert  to  those  existing  at 
June  30th,  1921 — namely,  all  members  employed  shall 
be  members  of  Montreal  Typographical  Union  No.  176, 
and  conditions  of  contract  as  verbally  agreed  to  shall 
be  observed. 

Verj^  truly  yours, 
2  ■         THOS.  BLACK. 

The  Publishers'  Reply. 

Gardenvale,  Jan.  4,  1922. 
Mr.  Thos.  Black, 

President,  Montreal  Tyjxigraphica.l  Union  176. 
Room  35,  Herald  Bldg., 

Montreal,  Quebec. 
Dear  Mr.  Black  :— 

The  ultimatum  submitted  with  j'our  favor  of  the  31st, 
just  received,  comes  as  a  great  relief.  It  puts  an  end  to 
a  situation  that  is  Ijccoming  intolerable. 

So  that  there  may  be  a  chronicle  of  the  facts  leading 
up  to  this  condition,  I  will  rehearse  them  here  and  if  I 
jnake  any  statement  to  which  you  take  exception  please 
let  me  have  your  version. 

Up  to  tlie  30th  of  June  and  for  a  month  thereafter  the 
i-elations  between  our  company  and  your  Union  were 
most  friendly.  We  were  the  first  and  the  only  large 
printing  plant  in  the  district  of  Montreal  to  grant  a 
forty-four  hour  week;  in  fact,  we  gave  it  without  being 
asked.  We  have  always  paid  better  than  your  scale  of 
wages  and  working  conditions  in  our  shop  are  of  the 
best. 

All  went  well  while  our  men  continued  their  member- 
ship in  your  Union  and  submitted  to  the  tax  of  ten  per 
cent  of  their  wages  to  support  those  of  your  members 
wlio  were  on  strike  from  other  shops  that  had  refused  the 
forty-four  hour  week.  Your  Union  had  given  its  mem- 
bers to  understand  that  five  weeks  would  be  the  limit 
of  this  tax  and  all  our  men  here  continued  to  pa.y  to  the 
end  of  and  even  beyond  this  period,  but  when  your 
Union  failed  to  keep  its  promise  your  working  members 
began  to  grow  restless  and  many  of  them,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  dropped  their  membership.  Some  of  the 
French  members  of  your  Union  took  out  membership  in 
tlie  National  Catholic  Syndicate.  At  that  time  we  gave 
your  officials  access  during  working  hours  to  the  men 
in  our  plant  who  had  dropped  their  membership  in  your 
Union.  In  fact,  we  did  what  we  could  to  help  you  per- 
suade them  to  renew  their  membership.  This  we  did 
against  our  better  judgment :  first,  because  we  realized, 
as  did  your  seceding  members,  that  when  a  strike  is 
allowed  to  drag  nn  beyond  a  reasonable  time  it  becomes 


increasingly  difficult  to  secure  a  settlement  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  strikers.  Those  who  take  the  place  of 
strikers  become  more  and  more  efficient  while  men  on 
strike  suffer  a  lapse  of  skill  and  acquire  habits  of  in- 
dolence and  indifference  that  make  them  less  desiral)le 
when  they  are  ready  to  retui-n  to  work.  This  is  part- 
icularly true  of  men  in  receipt  of  such  handsome  weekly 
allowances  as  your  Union  has  been  paying  its  strikei-s. 

Our  second  reason  for  feeling  that  your  Union  did 
not  deserve  the  assistance  we  gave  it  in  trying  to  per- 
suade the  men  in  this  shop  to  continue  their  member- 
ship in  your  Union  was  supplied  by  your  Vice-President. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  when  he  swore,  at  our 
meeting  with  him  in  Montreal  at  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
last  autumn,  a  determination  to  "teach  the  Catholic 
Cluirch  a  lesson"  for  what  he  interpreetd  as  their  in- 
terference in  labor  matters.  Wliatever  may  have  been 
Mr.  Hayes'  grievance  against  the  Catholic  Church  or 
any  other  church,  we  did  not  consider  that  we  had  any 
right  to  assist  him  to  teach  them  a  lesson. 

When  you  failed  to  persuade  your  men  to  renew  their 
membersliip  by  peaceful  means,  you  appealed  to  us  to 
use  coercion  by  threatening  them  with  dismissal.  This 
we  absolutely  refused  to  do.  From  this  time  on  there 
was  a  very  noticeable  persistent  demand  on  the  part  of 
our  superintendent  here  for  more  men,  although  there 
was  no  increase  in  our  work.  With  the  advent  of  every 
merea-se  in  our  force  there  really  seemed  to  be  a  de- 
crease in  the  output  and  our  costs  began  to  mount  until 
withm  a  short  time  they  had  increased  by  52  per  cent, 
when  the  writer  found  he  had  to  interfere.  When  the 
costs  continued  to  go  up  we  foimd  it  necessary  to  dis- 
miss our  superintendent.  The  next  man  we  dismissed 
was  a  man  on  the  night  staff  who  was  giving  a  produc- 
tion of  less  than  500  ems  an  hour,  whereas  the  minimum, 
as  you  know,  is  from  eight  to  nine  times  this,  according 
to  your  own  statement.  At  that  time  we  felt  we  could 
not  afford  to  reduce  our  force  so  the  writer  appealed  to 
you  for  another  man  to  work  at  night.  Instead  of  one 
you  sent  two,  a  Mr. . . .  and  a  Mr. . . .  who,  you 
clauned,  were  very  rapid  typesetters.  The  first'  night 
their  work  was  fairly  satisfactory  but  the  second  night 
they  came  out  well  supplied  with  liquor  which  they  con- 
sumed between  them  and  in  company  with  our  night 
pressman.  The  next  morning  we  dismissed  these  two 
men  and  our  night  pressman,  a  man  who  had  been  witli 
us  for  several  years  and  who  before  that  occasion  had 
done  his  work  and  conducted  himself  satisfactorilv  The 
next  man  we  dismissed  was  a  Mr....,  an  old'  man 
of  o4  years,  who,  I  understand,  has  been  in  the  habit 
ot  tramping  about  from  place  to  place  and  drinkino- 
^•ery  heavily,  with  the  result  that  he  is  never  in  a  fit 
condition  to  do  a  fair  day's  work.  His  largest  produc- 
tion here  m  any  one  day  was  less  than  ],500  ems  an 
hour  and  some  days  he  went  down  to  below  half  that 
per  hour.  The  next  man  Ave  dismissed  was  a  monotype 
operator  wliom  we  were  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  He  did 
not  earn  his  wages  and  in  many  respects  was  highly  un- 
desirable. The  last  man  to  go  was  dismissed  because  he 
either  did  not  know  his  work  or  he  loafed  on  the  job 
With  all  these  dismissals  we  have  a  larger  output  todav 
than  we  were  able  to  secure  with  tlie  larger  staff.     " 

What  was  very  noticeable  during  the  writer's  inter- 
view with  all  the  above  mentioned  dismissals  was  the 
very  great  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  gn  There 
seemed  to  be  a  decided  preference  on  tlieir  part  to  be  on 
strike  rather  than  to  be  at  work.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  men  whom  you  have  sent  out  here  to  look  for 
work  have  refused  a  salary'  of  $36.00  for  a  fortv-four 
hour  week  and  declared  their  preference  to  walk  the 
streets  and  receive  strike  pay  of  $25.00  a  week 
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We  are  rather  glad  that  the  break  is  coming  for  an- 
other reason,  namely  that  it  will  leave  us  free  to  handle 
our  apprentices  in  the  future  in  the  way  we  think  they 
should  be  looked  after.  The  unreasonable  regulations  of 
your  Union  regarding  apprentices  have  shut  out  the  best 
class  of  young  men  and  women  from  the  business  of 
type-setting  and  resulted  in  a  rapidly  increasing  pre- 
lionderance  of  old  men  in  your  organization.  There  is 
nothing  more  unsatisfactory  than  youi'  regulation  which 
limits  a  shop  of  the  size  of  ours  here  to  three  apprentices 
in  five  years.  And  it  was  vei-y  annoying  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  w'e  took  on  the  fourth  boy  in  five  years  to  have  the 
head  of  your  Chapel  come  to  my  office  and  request  that 
lie  should  uot  be  allowed  to  go  to  work.  In  oi-der  to  avoid 
trouble  I  acquiesced  and  the  boy  was  sent  away.  We 
liave  many  bright  youths  in  this  community  who  are 
anxious  to" learn  the  business  of  typesetting  but  they  will 
be  old  men  and  women  before  the  opportunity  comes  to 
them  if  we  continue  to  recognize  the  apprenticeship  reg- 
ulation of  your  Union.  Since  we  came  out  here  we  have 
been  axious  to  start  a  school  for  apprentices  and  it  is 
good  to  look  forward  to  a  beginning  of  this  work. 

I  trust  }-ou  have  not  been  led  to  believe  by  the  argu- 
ments presented  above  that  we  are  in  a  mood  to  throw 
up  our  hands  and  quit.  This  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing  until  the  last  gun  is  fired  in  an  effort  to  do  our 
whole  duty  and  we  feel  that  we  still  have  a  duty  to  the 
members  of  your  Union  who  have  been  with  us  here  for 
years  and  who  are  satisfied  with  conditions  here  and 
with  the  fellowship  of  their  co-woi-kers  who  are  now  not 
members  of  .your  Union.  They  have  to-day  each  and 
everyone  signified  their  willingness  to  continue  in  our 
employ  if  a  .strike  is  not  called. 

■  As  a  final  effoi't  at  an  amicable  settlement  we  have 
approached  the  Department  of  Labour  at  Ottawa  with 
the  request  that  they  communicate  with  you  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  your  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  for  the  arbitrament  of 
the  question  on  which  you  threatened  to  call  a  strike,  in 
your  letter  of  the  31st.  In  order  that  they  may  have  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  we  are  by  concui-rent  mail  writing 
them  as  per  enclosed  copy  herewitli  and  sending  tliem  a 
copy  of  this  letter,  together  with  a  copy  of  your  letters 
of  the  17th  and  31st  of  December. 
Yours  very  trulj% 

J.  J.  HARPELL. 

Union  Comments  on,  Publishers'  Letter. 

Montreal,  January  10th,  1922. 
Dear  Mr.  Harpell : — 

In  your  letter  to  me  of  date  Jan.  4,  in  which  you  ask 
to  chronicle  the  facts  leading  up  to  the  present  situa- 
tion existing  in  your  plant,  you  ask  that  if  I  take  ex- 
ception to  any  statement  to  inform  you  of  same.  I  now 
avail  myself  of  that  privilege  and  would  seek  to  correct 
some  misstatements  in  the  hope  that  the  chronicle  mav 
finally  appear  strictly  according  to  fact. 

Referring  to  Paragraph  4  of  your  letter  I  must  em- 
phatically deny  that  this  Union  gave  its  members  to 
understand  that  the  ten  per  cent,  assessment  would  not 
extend  beyond  five  weeks.  You  evidently  have  been 
misinfoi'med  on  this  point. 

In  Paragrapli  5  allusion  is  made  to  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hays.  I  was  not  present  at  the  time  of  the 
<^onversatmn  but  Mr.  Wliitiiker  and  Mr.  Gauthier  inform 
nie  that  what  Mr.  Hays  did  say  was  that  "If  the  Catholic; 
Church  or  any  other  churcli  or  any  other  organization 
sought  to  interfere  in  Labor  matters  the  I.  T.  U.  would 
teach  them  a  lesson." 

Paragraph  6  contains  numerous  statements  that  I  am 
unable  to  refute  or  confirm.     It  woidd  be  difficult  to 


adduce  necessary  evidence.  Speaking  personally  I  can- 
not recollect  suggesting  coercion.  However,  this  is  a 
fine  point  and  does  not  materially  effect  the  matter.  In 
reference  to  the  superintendent  of  the  plant  it  is  my 
opinion  that  Mr.  Pliilip  and  myself  were  informed  at  the 
time  that  the  superintendent  of  the  plant  liad  resig-ned 
and  had  asked  that  his  resignation  might  take  immediate 
effect.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  superintendent  had 
been  requested  to  take  two  or  three  weeks  vacation  in- 
stead of  resigning  his  situation.  This  opinion  was  eon- 
firmed  by  the  superintendent  on  Saturday,  Jan.  7. 

Regarding  these  two  operators  referred  to,  I  must  say 
tliat  two  men  were  sent  at  the  request  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Garden  City  Press. 

So  far  as  their  first  night's  work  is  concerned,  the 
statement  that  their  work  was  "fairly  satisfactory"  is 
not  a  generous  statement,  the  work  of  one  of  the  men 
that  night  was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  night's 
work.  The  second  night's  work  was  unsatisfactory  and  1 
sincerely  regret  tlie  attested  cause. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  attach  the  blame  for  this 
supply  of  liquor. 

So  far  as  Mr. ...  is  concerned,  he  states  that  the 
condition  of  the  machine  was  the  cause  for  the  small 
output.  How  far  this  is  correct  I  cannot  say.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  an  investigation  will  show  that  this 
particular  machine  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
and  that  continual  trouble  is  encountered  with  the  elec- 
trical appliance. 

On  taking  up  the  matter  covered  in  Paragraph  9,  our 
members  inform  me  that  none  were  willing  to  continue 
at  the  Garden  City  Press  under  existing  conditions. 
Were  former  conditions  to  obtain  they  admit  that  they 
would  certainly  have  been  pleased  to  remain. 

In  i-eference  to  the  suggested  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Arbitration,  I  have  to  state  that :  As  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple that  was  involved,  and  not  hours  or  wages,  the 
matter  could  not  be  submitted  to  a  board.  This  was 
explained  personally  to  the  Minister  of  Labor. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  Union  did  not 
liastily  decide  its  final  action.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  have  matters  amicably  adjusted  and  the  final 
decision  was  come  to  only  after  mature  consideration 
and  much  patience. 

Might  I  ask  that  in  the  event  of  your  chronicle  being 
modified  according  to  tlic  explanation  herein  set  foitli, 
>ou  will  forward  such  to  the  Minister  of  Labor  so  tliat 
the  previous  chronicle  may  be  withdrawn. 
Yours  truly, 

THOS.  BLACK. 
Publishers'  Rejoinder. 

Gardenvale,  Jan.  12,  1922. 
Dear  Mr.  Black: — 

Really  I  cannot  see  much,  if  any,  difference  between 
the  account  given  in  my  letter  of  January  4th  and  that 
set  forth  in  yours  of  the  10th  instant,  just  received. 
The   statement   about   the   five   weeks  was  made   in 

your  presence  by  Mr and  you  did  not  correct  it.  But 

this  is  not  a  material  point.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
only  reason  given  by  your  seceding  members  was  that 
they  refused  to  continue  to  pay  the  strike  assessment 
your  Union  was  levying. 

As  regards  Mr.  Hayes'  statement,  your  version  of  it 
suits  the  reference  made  in  my  letter  of  the  4th. 

The  word  "coercion"  was  my  own,  and  used  to  in- 
terpret your  demand  that  I  should  force  the  seceding 
members  back  into  your  Union  by  threatening  to  dis- 
miss them.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble, 
for  when  I  refused  to  dismiss  or  even  to  threaten  them 
with  dismissal,  j^ou  called  a  strike. 

The  facts  concerning  the  superintendent  leaving  were 
these.     On  Saturday,  December  17th,  I  told  him  that 
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matters  were  gettiuy  into  sueli  a  condition  that  I  would 
have  to  take  charge  ()t'  the  work  myself  until  things  were 
adjusted  and  that  during  this  period  1  did  not  want  hnu 
around.  If  he  would  go  away  on  a  two  of  three  weeks 
holiday  the  company  would  pay  his  expenses,  but  if  he 
refused  to  do  that  he  would  have  to  hand  in  the  keys  on 
the  following  Monday  morning.  He  lianded  in  the  keys 
on  the  following  Monday  morning. 

I  consented  to  two  men  because,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, you  thought  one  might  be  lonely.  As  it  turned  out 
they  proved  to  be  jovial  companions,  particularly  when 
they  had  a  supply  of  liquor.  I  used  the  words  "fairly 
satisfactory"  because  the  production  of  these  two  men 
at  no  time  was  over  4,000  ems  per  hour  per  man,  which  is 
the  minimum  an  average  man  might  be  expected  to  set. 


Tlie  macliint!  Mr....  used  lias  Ijeen  continuously 
(ip(M'ated  since  he  left  with  satisfactory  results. 

1  can  only  repeat  that  each  and  every  one  of  those 
who  went  out  from  our  shop  when  you  called  the  str  ike 
told  me  they  were  well  satisfied  witli  conditions  here 
and  that  they  would  not  quit  unless  they  were  called  out 
by  the  Union.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  they  did  continue 
to  work  right  up  to  the  time  when  the  Union  called  them 
out  is  evidence  in  itself  that  that  was  the  only  cause  for 
their  quitting.  They  were  free  to  go  at  any  time  they 
wished. 

I  consider  your  version  does  not  contradict  but  cor- 
roborates the  statements  made  in  mine  of  the  4th. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  J.  HARPELL. 


Pumps  and  their  Characteristics 


By  E.  F.  Doty. 

(('(intiuu€d  from  last  issue) 


DOUBLE  CYLINDER  OR  DUPLEX  PUMPS 

These  are  usually  known  as  Duplex  yteam  pumps 
and  are  so  named  for  the  reason  that  the  pumping  unit 
consists  of  two  steam  pistons  and  cylinders  located 
side  by  side  and  the  steam  pistons  directly  connected 
by  means  of  piston  rods  with  two  water  pistons  or 
plungers  working  in  tvFO  water  cylinders. 

In  general  the  duplex  pump  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  two  single  cylinder  pumping  units  connected  toge- 
ther and  working  in  parallel  except  that  the  control 
of  the  steam  valve  gear  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  single  cylinder  pump. 

The  Duplex  steam  pump  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
known  type  of  steam  piiiiip  which  has  ever  been  de- 
signed.    Fig.  9  shows  a  diagrammatic  section  through 


Fig.  9. 

the  full  length  of  a  small  size  duplex  pump  with  the 
packed  piston  type  of  water  cylinder. 

The  most  usual  form  of  steam  control  mechanism 
consists  of  two  slide  valves  of  the  ordinary  D  valve 
design  (though  piston  valves  are  used  on  high  pres- 
sure and  superheated  steam)  and  by  reference  to  the 
sectional  drawing  it  will  be  noted  that  only  one  valve 
is  shown  the  other  valve  is  placed  along  side  of  the 
valve  in  view  and  moves  over  steani  and  exhaust  pores 
which  serve  the  steam  cylinder  in  the  opposite  side. 
Each  steam  cylinder  has  its  own  set  of  steam  and  ex- 
haust ports  which  are  usually  in  line  witli  each  other 
in  both  cylinders. 

The  arrangement  of  the  steam  valve  gear  of  the 
duplex  pump  is  such  that  the  movement  of  the  piston 
of  one  side  of  the  pump  controls  and  movesi  the  steam 
valve  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  piimp  and  vice 
versa.  The  steam  valve  equipment  therefore  con- 
sists of  two  valves  A  which  are  moved  across  the 
steam  and  exhaust  ports.  The  valves  are  always  set 
so  that  when  the  pump  is  at  rest  the  steam  ports  are 
slightly  open  to  one  of  the  cylinders  at  one  end.  Upon 


the  admission  of  live  steam  the  piston  moves  the 
lever  B  which  controls  the  valve  motion  of  the  oppo- 
site cylinder  and  moves  the  .steam  valve  to  open  the 
steam  port  which  starts  tlie  piston  in  the  second  cy- 
linder in  motion  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  pis- 
ton of  the  first  cylinder  which  is  already  in  motion. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  both  steam  pistons  of 
the  duplex  pump  do  not  start  together — not  do  they 
begin  to  move  in  opposite  directions^  simultaneously 
but  one  piston  commences  to  move  and  then  the  op- 
posite piston  starts  in  motion — this  alternate  move- 
ment of  the  duplex  pump  is  continued  throughout 
its  operation  and  is  inseparable  from  this  type  of 
steam  valve  control. 

This  alternate  motion  of  the  duplex  pump  ensures 
a  steadier  flow  of  water  than  in  the  case  of  the 
single  cylinder  pump  for  the  reason  that  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  the  moving  parts  come  to  rest  moment- 
arily at  the  end  of  each  stroke  during  whicli  period 
there  is  a  perceptible  decrease  in  the  volume  of  wa- 
ter discharge,  while  in  the  duplex  pump  during  the 
rest  period  of  one  piston  the  piston  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pump  is  UKiving  at  its  highest  rate  of 
speed  and  thus  a  steadier  discharge  volume  is  main- 
tained— the  pressure  at  the  pump  discharge  is  on  this 
account  more  nearly  constant  and  the  strain  and  vi- 
bration on  the  piping  system  due  to  varying  pres- 
sure is  greatly  reduced. 

With  the  exception  of  the  steam  valve  gear  tlie 
same  types  of  construction  are  used  in  botli  the  sim- 
plex and  duplex  pumps,  that  is,  the  details  of  the 
steam  and  water  cylinders,  pistons,  plungers,  rods, 
water  valves  and  other  details  are  of  similar  design 
and  in  the  case  of  manufacturers  offering  both  types 
many  of  these  parts  are  so  standardized  as  to  be  in- 
terchangeable in  pumps  of  either  type  and  of  per- 
haps different  sizes  and  capacities. 

In  the  case  of  Fig.  9  above  referred  to  we  have  a 
characteristic  design  of  duplex  pump  of  the  packed 
water  piston  type.  This  is  the  most  common  type  of 
direct  acting  pump  which  most  manufacturers  build 
in  two  standard  groups. 

1st. — The  low  pressure  or  so  called  tank  pumps  are 
usuall.v  offered  for  maximum  water  pressures  of  75 
or  100  lbs  per  square  inch  working  pressure  and  have 
water  cylinders  designed  for  strength  with  tliese 
maximum  pressures  in  view  and  are  equipped  with 
steam  cylinders  which  are  capable  of  driving  the  wa- 
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ter  pistons  against  their  maximum  pressures  when 
supplied  with  steam  at  100  lbs  per  square  inch  pres- 
sure, as  the  standard  specifications. 

These  pumps,  as  their  name  implies,  are  most  suit- 
able for  general  low  pressure  service  up  to  their  li- 
mits of  working  pressures  and  where  required  for 
handling  water  or  other  liquids  which  are  compara- 
tively free  from  gritty  or  abrasive  matter  which 
would  tend  to  cut  aud  wear  the  liquid  cylinder  liners 
and  cause  leakage  past  the  pistons.  These  pumps 
are  not  suitable  for  ordinary  boiler  feeding  for  the 
reason  that  the  strength  of  the  water  cylinders  and 
the  proportion  of  areas  between  steam  and  water  pis- 
tons are  not  suitable  for  this  service. 

2nd. — The  general  service  type  of  packed  piston 
pumps  are  designed  usually  for  maximum  working 
water  pressures  of  150  or  200  lbs  per  square  inch  and 
the  proportions  of  steam  and  water  cylinders  are 
such  that  they  are  suitable  for  operating  against  the 
maximum  water  pressures  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed when  supplied  with  steam  pressure  at  100  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  these  pumps  on  account  of  their 
strength  aud  cylinder  proportions  are  suited  for 
boiler  feeding,  water  works  and  general  water 
plies  where  moderate  water  pressures  prevail. 

The  next  type  of  water  cylinder  consti-uction  which 
we  will  consider  is  known  as  the  center  packed  plun- 
ger design  and  a  conventional  pattern  which  is  ge- 
nerally accepted  as  standard  is  shown  by  Fig.  10. 
This  is  the  same  type  of  water  plunger  as  shown  by 
Fig.  (4)  and  by  reference  to  the  sectional  drawing 
it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  Mater  cylinder  is  divided 
into  two  .sections  with  the  plunger  developing  pres- 
sure at  one  end  and  in  one  section  and  at  the  same 
time  the  liquid  is  flowing  through  the  suction  valves 
at  the  opposite  end  and  filling  the  other  section  of 
the  cj^linder  preparatory  to  a  return  pressure  stroke 
of  the  plunger.  The  stuffing  boxes  surrounding  the 
plungers  are  located  between  the  cylinder  sections 
and  on  account  of  this  arrangement  of  the  plungers 
and  packings  these  pumps  are  known  as  the  Center 
Packed  Plunger  Type. 

The  construction  of  these  pumps  is  better  adapted 
than  the  piston  type  of  pump  for  operating  against 
higher  water  pressures  and  the  principal  field  for 
pumps  of  this  type  is  where  water  pressures  from 
150  to  300  lbs  per  square  inch  are  encountered  and 


sup- 


type.  A  standard  design  of  these  pumps  is  shown 
by  Fig.  11  and  the  diagram  Fig.  (3)  sliows  the  prin- 
ciple of  cylinder  and  plunger  design. 

In  this  type  the  water  cylinder  is  divided  into  two 
compartments  by  a  wall  or  bulkhead  A  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cylinder.  The  plunger  packings  B  are  lo- 
cated at  the  ends  of  these  cylinder  compartments 
and  each  cylinder  is  equipped  with  two  plungers 
which  are  connected  together  by  siderods  attached 
to   crossheads   located   outside   of    the    cylinder. 

It  will  l)e  seen  that  these  two  plungers  operate  on 
the  same  cycle  as  would  two  single  acting  plungers 
connected  together,  which  in  fact  they  are,  but  the 


the  combinations  of  steam  and  water  cylinders  avail- 
able usually  cover  a  range  which  will  produce  200 
lbs.  water  pressure,  with  100  lbs.  steam  pressure  up 
to  300  lbs  water  pressure  with  150  lbs  steam  pressure. 

These  pumps  are  usually  preferred  where  gritty 
water  is  to  be  handled  as  any  leakage  through  the 
packings  can  be  seen  without  examining  the  inter- 
ior of  the  pump  and  the  .packings  can  be  easily  ad- 
justed from  the  outside  and  scoring  of  the  plun- 
gers due  to  grit  working  into  the  packings  can  he 
observed    and    rectified    before    it    becomes    serious. 

For  still  higher  water  pressures  the  standard  typo 
of    reciprocating    pump    is    the    ond   packed    plunger 


arrangement  of  the  plungers  with  the  connecting 
side  rods  constitutes  a  double  acting  cycle,  or  in 
other  words  each  stroke  of  the  plunger  performs  a 
suction  and  a  discharge  function. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  from  the  above  description, 
whence  the  end  packed  plunger  pump  derives  its 
name ;  the  construction  is  most  adaptable  where 
high  M-ater  pressures  are  to  be  dealt  with  such  as 
extra  heavy  boiler  pressures,  hydraulic  presses,  and 
heavy  pressure  hydraulically  operated  machines  in 
general. 

These  pumps  are  seldom  used  or  recommended  for 
water  pressures  lower  than  250  lbs  per  square  inch, 
not  because  they  are  not  adapted  to  lower  pressures, 
but  that  pumps  of  the  center  packed  plunger  or 
packed  piston  tj'pes  are  just  as  suitable  for  such 
conditions  and  are  also  less  expensive. 

The  end  packed  plunger  type  pump  is  used  for 
water  pressures  up  to  the  maximum  for  which  pump- 
ing machinerj'  may  be  required. 

Calculating  Capacities  of  Pumps. 

In  order  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  standard 
capacities  and  cylinder  proportions  of  steam  pumps 
and  especially  to  enable  readers  to  study  the  relative 
values  of  steam  and  liquid  pressures,  we  are  printing 
some  tables  of  standard  sizes  of  steam  pumps. 

In  addition  to  the  data  usually  given  in  such  ta- 
bles we  have  provided  some  extra  features  which 
will  show  clearly  how  a  steam  pump  should  be  select- 
ed for  any  pre-determined  set  of  working  condition.s 
and  which  we  shall  explain  as  follows: — 

Theoretically  the  work  done  by  the  water  piston  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  steam  piston  multiplied  by 
the  steam  pressure  exerted  on  that  area  and  is  ex- 
pressed as  A  X  P. 

A=Area  of  steam  piston  in  square  inches^.7854 
times  the  square  of  the  diameter.   ' 

P=Steam  pressure  in  pounds  jyev  square  inch. 
Therefore  according     to    theory  the  work  done  by 
the  water  piston  would  also  be  A  x  P. 

But  as  this  condition  assumes  100%  efficiency  for 
the  entire  pump  and  whereas  there  are  mechanical, 
thermal,  and  hydraulic  losses  which  take  place  in 
the  pump  these  loses  must  be  overcome  by  the  steam 
piston  before  any  effective  work  can  be  done  by  tlie 
water  piston.     These  losses  are  usually  provided  for 
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in  estimating  tlic  "efficiency"  or  percentage  of  the- 
oretical perfection  wliieh  can  be  expected  of  any  given 
pump  and  the  los-ses  are  counteracted  by  providing 
a  steam  piston  of  larger  area  than  the  water  piston 
or  b.v  furnishing  it  witji  higher  steam  pressure 
than  t;he  water  pressure  pumped  against.  Eitlier  meth- 
od is  equally  effective  when  arranged  for  in  proper 
proportion. 

The  problem  therefore   becomes: — 

A'  X  P'  =  Load  or  work  on  water  piston, 
whei'e  A'  =  Area  of  water  piston  in  square  inches,  and 
P'  =  Water  pressure  worked  against  in  square  inches. 

And   in  order  to   do  the  work   represented   by   tlie 
Load   or  Work  on   the  water  piston,  the  steam  piston 
must  exert  effort  represented  by 
A'XP' 


Efficiency  of  the  piimp 
=  Load  on  or   work  performed  by  steam   piston. 

We  will  consider  fii-st  some  standard  sizes  of  sin- 
gle cylinder  or  simplex  steam  pumps  designed  to 
operate  against  water  pressures  of  50  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  illustrate  how  the  steam  and  water 
cylinders  are  proportioned  so  as  to  secure  the  proper 
power  in  the  steam  end  to  work  against  the  required 
liquid  or  water  pressure  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
proper  excess  power  to  overcome  the  losses  above  re- 
ferred to : —  • 


Stroke  multiplied  by  the  number  of  single  strokes  o' 
the  pump  in  one  minute  represents  the  capacity  oC 
the  pump  in  gallons  per  minute. 

The  above  represents  the  theoretical  capacity  as 
usually  estimated  and  direct  acting  pumps  are  rated, 
as  to  their  capacities,  on  this  basis,  but  actually  the 
capacity  is  slightly  less  than  this  as  there  are  always 
small  losses  due  to  slippage  of  water  past  the  valves 
and  the  deduction  on  one  side  of  the  piston  for  the 
area  of  the  rod;  occasionally  check  tests  are  required 
when  the  actual  capacity  discharged  by  the  pump  is 
measured  either  by  pumping  over  weirs,  through  me- 
ters or  into  tanks  or  weighed  by  scales.  Such  tests 
are  made  to  determine  what  is  termed  the  volumetric 
efficiency  of  the. pump  which  is  calculated  as  follows:— 

Actual  Capacity  as  Shown  by  Test,  divided  by  Theo- 
retical Capacity  as  Estimated,=Volnmetric  Efficiency. 

For  properly  designed  steam  pumps  operating  at  ex- 
actly full  stroke  and  with  valves  and  paekino-s  in 
good  condition  the  volumetric  efficiency  usually  ap- 
proximates 95%  and  it  is  also  possible  with  other 
conditions  as  described  and  the  pump  running  beyond 
Its  normal  or  nominal  length  of  stroke  that  a  test"may 
show  actual  capacity  to  be  in  excess  of  the  theore- 
tieaL 

This  is  what  Lsi  called  running  "over  stroke"  and 
is  usually  of  no  disadvantage  to  the  operation  of  the 
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The  cylinder  sizes  in  this  table  do  not  represent 
the  proportions  used  by  any  particular  manufacturer 
of  pumps  but  are  given  to  illustrate  the  approximat" 
proportions  used  in  designing  pumps  for  low  watc 
pressures  and  moderately  high  steam  pressures  an-i 
to  show  the  combined  mechanical  and  hydraulic  " 
ficiencies  which  are  practicable. 

From  the  foregoing  table  and  explanation  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  proportionate  areas  of  steam  and 
water  pistons  are  constant  for  any  given  steam  and 
water  pressures  irrespective  of  the  capacity  or  pis- 
ton speed  of  the  pump  except  as  they  may  vary  due 
to  a  difference  of  efficiency ;  the  smaller  size  pumps, 
having  proportionately  more  friction  losses  to  he 
overcome  than  larger  ones,  are  therefore  less  effi- 
cient, as  shown  by  the  table. 

The  capacity  of  the  pump  therefore  is  the  product 
of  the  area  of  the  water  piston  multiplied  by  its  speed 
or  travel  within  a  given  period  of  tim,e. 

This  is  usually  expressed   in    terms  of   gallons   per 
minute  as  follows  :— 
AXS 

=  Gallons  for  one  single  stroke, 

231 
A=Area  of  water  piston  in  square  inches. 
S  =  Length  of  stroke   (or  travel  of  piston  during  one 
stroke!   in  inches,  and  231  =  Number  of  cubic  inches 
contained  in  one  U.  S.  gallon. 

Therefore  the  gallons  displaced  during  one  single 


pump  providing  there  is  ample  clearance  space  bet 
ween  the  cylinder  heads  and  the  pistons  so  that  there 
IS  no  danger  of  contact  between  the  pistons  and  the 
heads  and  also  tliat  there  is  sufficient  clearance  space 
at  the  ends  of  the  steam  cylinder  to  permit  of 
a  proper  "cu,shioning"  effect  of  the  steam  piston 
when  m  contact  with  the  exhaust  steam  which  is  shut 
ni  at  each  end  of  the  stroke  for  this  purpose. 

The  same  methods  .should  be  applied  for  the  calcu 
lation  of  capacity  and  steam  and  water  or  liouid 
pressures  in  considering  the  duplex  type  of  steam 
pump  except  that  in  this  case  there  are  two  sets  of 
steam  and  water  cylinders  to  take  into  the  calcula- 
tions so  that  the. simplest  way  to  arrive  at  the  result 
IS  to  estimate  one  side  of  the  duplex  pump  the  same 
as  though  It  was  a  single  cylinder  or  simplex  pump 
and  then  multiply  the  capacity  by  two. 

It  .should   be  borne  in   mind  when   considerin"'  dIs 
ton  speedthat  this  is  based  on  the  travel  or  spewed  of 
each  particular  piston  separately  in   feet  per  minute 
tor  example: — 

A  duplex  pump  havins:  a  stroke  of  12"  (1  footi 
and  each  side  making  66  strokes  per  minute  would 
be  understood  to  have  a  piston  .'^peed  or  travel  of  66 
feet  per  minute,  for  while  there  are  two  pistons  fone 
at  each  .side  of  the  immp),  and  each  is  traveliul  .f 
the  rate  of  66  feet  per  minute,  their  rate  of  travel 
cannot  be  added  together  as  is  sometimes  erroneously 
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done  and  called  132  feet  per  minute.  The  fact  that 
there  are  two  pistons  in  the  pump  and  bot^  displacing 
liquid  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  speed  is 
properly  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  total 
volume  displaced  bj-  both  pistons  as  explained  above. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

The  Crank  and  Flywheel  Steam  Pump. 

This  type  of  steam  pump  has  certain  advantages 
over  the  direct  acting  type  which,  for  some  classes  of 
pumping  service,  are  quite  sufticient  to  warrant  the 
higher  first  cost,  which  is  due  to  additional  parts  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  the  crank  and  flywheel 
pump. 

The  usual  design  provides  for  a  water  end  consisting 
of  cylinder,  valves,  piston  or  plunger  and  rod  of  similar 
design  to  that  used  in  the  direct  acting  pump,  but  in 
addition  to  the  piston  rod  being  carried  through  to 
and  connected  with  the  steam  piston  the  opposite  end 
is  connected  with  an  intermediate  crosshead  which  in 
turn  is  linked  up  with  the  crank  pin  by  means  of  a 
connecting  rod. 

In  Fig.  12.  we  show  a  diagram  of  the  simplest  ar- 
rangement of  a  crank  and  flywlieel  pump,  where  the 
steam  cylinder  A  and  pump  cylinder  B  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  flywheel  "W  and  where  the  steam 
piston  rod  is  extended  to  form  the  plunger  rod  for  the 
pump. 

Fig.  13  shows  another  arrangement,  where  the 
crank-shaft  and  fh'Tvheel  W  is  located  between  the 
water  cylinder  B  and  steam  cylinder  A  and  the  power 
is  transmitted  to  tlie  water  piston  through  side  rods 
connected  between  tlie  crosshead  and  the  water  piston 
or  plunger  as  shown  by  the  diagram. 

Crank  and  flywheel  pumps  are  manufactured  in 
both  horizontal  and  vertical  types;  that  is,  the  moving 
parts  may  be  arranged  to  operate  in  either  a  horizontal 
or  vertical  direction;  the  horizontal  type  is  most  com- 
monly used  but  vertical  pumps  are  often  necessary  on 
account  of  occupying  less  floor  space  or  for  the  reason 
that  the  water  cylinder  may  be  located  within  a  pit  or 
dry  well  and  within  suction  distance  of  the  water  sup- 
ply, while  the  steam  cylinder  is  raised  up  above  the 
pumping  cylinder  to  any  convenient  height  required. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  crank  and  fh'wheel 
pump  over  the  direct  acting  pump  is  that  of  better 
economy  of  steam  and  therefore  tlie  consumption  of 
les.s  fuel  for  its  operation.  In  addition  is  that,  due  to 
the  quicker  reversal  of  1,he  moving  ])arts  in  starting  the 
return  stroke,  a  moi-e  uniform  flow  of  water  is  secnred 
especially  in  double  aetinsr  pumps. 

The  flywheel  pump,  with  regard  to  its  steam  end,  is 


of  quite  siniilar  construction  to  the  steam  engine  used 
for  general  power  generating  purposes  in  paper  mills 
and  other  manufacturing  plants. 

The  ob.ieet  in  developing  this  type  of  pump  to  secure 
better  steam  economy  is  to  use  the  steam  expansivel.v 
while  it  is  passing  through  the  steam  cylinder  instead 
of  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  direct  acting  pump 


where  the  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  throughout 
the  entire  stroke  of  the  pump  at  fuU  initial  or  inlet 
pressure. 

In  crank  and  flywheel  pumps,  where  the  steam  is 
used  expansively,  the  steam  is  admitted  through  the 
steam  valves  and  into  the  cylinder  throughout  the  first 
]iart  of  the  stroke  only  and  excess    power     from    the 


Fig.  13. 

initial  impulse  of  the  admission  of  steam  at  full  pres- 
sure is  transmitted  tllirough  the  shaft  into  the  flywheel 
which  takes  up  or  absorbs  it  momentarily  and  returns 
it  again  through  the  shaft  and  finally  transmits  this 
power  to  the  water  piston  while  at  the  same  time  tlic 
steam  inlet  port  between  the  steam  chest  and  the  cyl- 
inder has  been  closed  by  the  steam  valve  moving  over 
it  and  the  steam  already  admitted  into  the  cylinder  is 
expanding,  due  to  the  increased  volume  of  the  cylinder 
caused  by  tlie  piston  moving  towards  the  oposite  end. 
By  expanding  the  steam  in  this  manner  its  power  is 
utilized  in  most  cases  until  it  is  discharged  into  the 
exhaust  port  at  only  .slightly  above  the  atmospheric 
pressure. 

The  expansion  of  steam  can  be  illustrated  most 
grapliically  by  means  of  tlie  steam  engine  indicator 
wliicli  is  an  instrument  designed  to  register  the  steam 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  throughout  one  or  more  strokes 
of  the  engine  according  as  to  whether  the  operator 
wishe.9  to  make  a  record  for  only  one  stroke,  one  re- 
volution, or  for  a  number  of  revolutions. 
I  To  be  continued.) 


A    Typical    Booth    at   the    British    Industries    Fair,    described    in 
Pulp  and    Paper   Magazine,    Dec.  8. 


It  is  pleasant,  indeed,  to  read  in  the  Port  Arthur 
"News-Chronicle"  the  careful  rehearsal  of  the  history 
of  the  dealings  of  that  city  with  the  Port  Arthur  Pulj) 
and  Paper  Co.  (now  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills)  and 
to  note  the  generous  tribute  to  the  company  for  doing 
more  than  merely  the  letter  of  its  agreements.  No 
wonder  the  city  voted  strongly  in  favor  of  an  extension 
of  time  for  constructing  the  new  paper  mill  and  otlier 
features  of  the  new  agreement. 
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Educational  Work  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 


There  are  icw,  if  auy,  industries  on  this  contiuent 
entitled  to  greater  praise  for  their  educational  efforts 
than  is  due  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  Several 
year  sago  it  became  evident  that  the  demand  for  night 
schools  and  other  educational  opportunities  in  pulp 
and  paper  centres  could  not  be  satisfactorily  met 
Mdthout  having  an  authentic  text  book  on  which  to 
base  the  work.  The  organizations  of  the  technical 
men  in  the  industry  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
appointed  a  Joint  Exeoitive  Committee  which  im- 
niediately  drew  up  plans  for  the  preparation  of  a  suit- 
able text  and  estimated  what  appeared  to  be  an  ade- 
quate amount  for  defraying  the  cost  of  preparing  the 
manuscript.  Experts  in  each  of  the  principal  phases 
nf  the  industry  were  engaged  to  write  the  section  deal- 
ing with  their  particular  department  and  the  neces- 
sary editorial  staff  was  engaged  for  juitting  the  manu- 
.scripts  in  uniform  style,  in  language  properly  prepared 
for  the  printer,  and  re-written  where  necessary  in 
order  to  present  the  information  in  the  clearest  pos- 
sible manner,  which  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  success  of 


J.    N.    STEPHENSON 
Editor   of  the    Industry's   text    books. 

a  text  book,  particularly  one  intended  for  correspond- 
ence instruction. 

The  M-hole  scheme  was  something  without  precedent 
and  on  this  account,  and  because  the  number  of  neces- 
sary illustrations  and  the  work  required  to  prepare 
them  properly  was  somewhat  under-estimated,  the 
original  fund  of  .$30,000  which  was  quite  promptly 
forthcoming  from  the  industry,  proved  somewhat  in- 
sufficient. This  discrepancy  was  partly  due  also  to 
the  very  marked  rise  in  all  values  since  the  preparation 
of  the  books  was  begun.  Additional  funds  are  now  be- 
ing raised  to  complete  the  work. 

Volume  1  was  fini.shed  in  January  last  and  Volume 
2  appeared  in  the  spring.  Volume  .3  is  now  practically 
complete  and  will  be  available  very  early  in  the  new 
year.  A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on 
Volume  4  and  considerable  has  been  accomplished  in 


the  preparation  of  Volume  5.  A  brief  description  of 
the  contents  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  those  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  industry  and  a  few  words 
will  be  added  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  several 
communities  are  making  use  of  this  text  in  their  edu- 
cational work. 

What  the  Books  Contain. 

Volume  1  contains  the  following  sections :  Arithme- 
tic, Mathematical  Applications,  How  to  Read  Draw- 
ings, and  Elementary  Physics.  Volume  2  deals  with 
Mechanics  and  Hydraulics,  Elementary  Electricity  and 
Elements  of  Chemistry.  It  will  be'  seen  that  these 
volumes  cover  the  requirements  in  fundamental 
mathematics  and  science  on  wliich  any  sucees.sful  de- 
velopment of  the  course  of  instruction  in  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturing  processes  must  be  based.  The 
reason  for  beginning  the  series  with  these  subjects  is 
that  the  committee  set  out  to  prepare  a  complete 
course  of  instruction  and  appreciate  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  a  proper  understanding  of  the.se  subjects 
before  a  study  of  manufacturinff  operations  can  be 
successfully  undertaken.  One  of  the  chief  handicaps 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  workers  is 
that  they  have  not  had  a  satisfactory  grounding  in 
these  fundamental  subjects,  and.  therefore,  are  no't  in 
a  position  to  grasp  and  develop  ideas  which  would  ad- 
vance the  industry  and  improve  their  own  standing 
and  earning  power.  These  subjects  have  been  treated 
•very  clearly  and  as  comprpheiisively  as  nece.ssary  to 
give  the  required  foundation  for  further  study.  Illus- 
trations and  examples,  wherever  possible,  are  based  on 
actual  mill  experience.  This  immediately  connects  up 
these  subjects  with  the  mill  and  makes  "the  study  not 
only  more  valuable,  but  more  interesting. 

The  Manufacture  of  Pulp  is  taken  up  in  Volume  3 
and  is  covered  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner  than 
has  yet  been  undertaken.  An  important  feature  of 
the  volumes  is  the  wealth  and  the  excellence  of  the 
illustrations.  This  is  particularly  shown  in  the  first 
section,  which  deals  with  the  Properties  of  Pulpwoods. 
a  subject  which,  heretofore,  has  not  been  given  the 
attention  it  deserves  in  books  written  for  pulp  makers 
and  pulp  users.  It  is  particularly  necessary  for  men 
VFho  would  understand  manufacturing  processes  to 
have  a  pretty  clear  notion  of  the  character  of  the  prin- 
cipal raw  material.  lu  this  section  both  the  physical 
structure  and  chemical  properties  of  wood  are  care- 
fully explained.  Another  feature  of  this  volume  is 
the  section  on  Wood  Preparation.  This  takes  up  the 
various  methods  of  barking,  chipping,  and  screening 
of  pulpwood,  and  includes  information  on  fire  protec'^ 
tion  and  the  growth  of  fungi. 

In  the  other  sections  on  manufacture,  the  production 
of  mechanical,  sulphite,  soda,  and  sulphate  pulps  is 
described  clearly  and  with  a  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  usual  equipment,  with  full  explanation  of 
the  operation  of  each  machine.  Tliese  illustrations 
are  not  pictures  used  for  oi-nament,  but  carefully  pre- 
pared line  drawings,  with  parts  properly  designated. 
The  Treatment  of  Pulp  is  a  section  which  has  to  do 
with  operations  common  to  every  kind  of  pulp,  such 
as  screening,  de-watering,  pressing,  drying,  etc.  The 
Refining  and  Testing  of  Pulp  is  a  section  in  two  parts. 
Part  one  describes  the  principal  types  of  refiners  with 
their  object  and  their  result.  Part  two  covers 
accepted  methods  for  sampling  and  testing  of  pulp  for 
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moisture  and  describes  methods  for  testing  purity, 
cleanliness,  strength,  bleaching  quality,  etc.  Bleach- 
iufr  of  Pnl])  covers  the  preparation  of  bleach  solution 
from  bleachiujr  powder  and  by  electrolysis,  describes 
the  different  types  of  electrolytic  cells  and  discusses 
the  chemical  principles  involved  and  the  bleaching 
operation. 

Yohimes  4  and  5  take  up  the  Manufacture  of  Paper 
and  here,  as  in  Volume  3,  each  section  has  been  written 
by  the  ])erson  particularly  qualified  from  his  training 
alid  experience  with  the  subject  assigned  him.  Paper 
mill  operations  are  assumed  to  liegiu  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  rag.s  and  such  other  fibres  as  receive  their  ini- 
tial treatment  in  the  paper  mill.  The  necessary  equip- 
'ment  is  fully  described  and  the  cooking  and  washing 
processes  explained.  The  treatment  of  waste  papers 
lias  assumed  a  position  of  great  importance  in  recent 
years  and  the  subject  is  adequately  covered  in  this 
section.  The  section  on  Beating  and  Mixing  covers 
the  discussion  of  the  principles,  the  apparatus,  and  the 
processes  encountered  in  the  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terial for  the  paper  machines.  Furthei-more.  opera- 
tions such  as  Engine  Sizing.  Coloring,  and  Loading 
are  treated  in  separate  sections  where  these  important 
considerations  are  thoroughly  explained. 

The  section  dealing  with  paper  making  machines  is 
without  doubt  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  of 
this  subject  which  has  ever  been  published.  The 
screening  of  stock  is  the  first  matter  included  and 
from  the're  the  aiithor  comes  to  the  explanation  of  the 
principles  involved  in  paper  making  by  machine  with 
descriptions  of.  we  believe,  every  type  of  paper  making 
machine.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  actual 
operation  of  the  machine,  with  explanation  of  the 
function  of  each  part  and  including  figures  on  the 
various  factors  which  influence  pajier  macliine  effi- 
ciency and,  of  course,  including  descriptions  of  the  re- 
centlv  developed  electric  drives. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  continued  in  Volume  5. 
This  volume  contains  a  description  of  particular  merit 
of  the  process  of  making  Handmade  Paper  and  with 
illustrations  which  cannot  possibly  be  surpassed.  This 
is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  Tub  Sizing  of  paper, 
both  in  the  form  of  sheets  and  in  the  web.  The  next 
section  is  on  Finishing  Operations,  which  includes  the 
handlincr  of  paper  from  the  machine  to  the  warehouse 
and  deals  with  calendars,  cutters,  etc  There  is  in- 
cluded a  section  on  Coated  and  Otlier  Treated  Papers, 
such  as  vegetable  parchment,  since  in  a  inimber  of  cases 
these  processes  are  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the 
manufacture  of  the  paper,  and  the  duality  of  the 
paper  furthermore,  is  important  to  their  success.  The 
section  on  the  Manufactiu'e  of  Special  Papers,  Boards, 
etc..  will  contain  information  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  special  factors  or  special  conduct  of  regular  mill 
opei-ation  required  to  produce  the  desired  results 
Paper  Testing  is  a  subject  that  deals  not  onlv  with  th" 
methods  of  testing  paper  for  the  more  important  quali- 
ties, but  incidentallv  furnishes  considerable  informa- 
tion on  the  characters  and  constituents  of  various 
kinds  of  paper.  A  chapter  on  Wi}}  Organization  is 
planned  for  in  order  that  a  person  desirii'g  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  industry  can  be  informed  as  to 
the  various  departments  of  the  mill  and  their  inter- 
relation. This  is  particularly  valuable  in  giving  the 
novice  a  knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  success  of  the  operations  in  one  depart- 
ment depend  upon  the  care  with  M-hich  members  of  the 
other  departments  carr\'  on  their  work.    Under  Gen- 


eral Mill  Equipment  we  find  treated  a  number  of  fea- 
tures which  contribute  largely  to  the  handling  of  ma- 
terials, transmission  of  power,  steam,  etc.  Provision 
is  being  made  for  a  chapter  on  Water  and  for  a  section 
on  Laboratory  Practice  and  the  Analysis  of  (the  more 
important)  Raw  Materials.  This  volume  concludes 
M-ith  a  Dictionary  of  Papers,  Useful  Tables,  and  the 
like.  Certain  of  the  sections  in  Volume  5  are  pur- 
posely made- somewhat  flexible  as  to  scope  in  order  to 
vary  them  where  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  size  of 
the  volume  within  the  limits  planned  and  provided  for 
by  the  committee  and  the  publishers. 

A  feature  of  the  books  is  that  they  are  not  only 
available  as  bound  volumes  but  they  also  have  been 
prepared  in  the  form  of  study  papers  containing  about 
50  pages  each,  for  greater  convenience  to  the  man  wh" 
does  not  want  to  risk  damage  or  loss  of  his  bound  coj)y 
and  who  may  want  to  slip  a  study  paper  in  his  pocket 
to  study  at  odd  moments  and  to  have  handy  in  attend- 
ing classes.  This  feature  is  especially  designed  also  to 
facilitate  instruction  by  correspondence. 
Organization  of  Instruction. 

At  least  five  paper  mill  towns  in  Canada  are  eon- 
ducting  or  planning  classes  in  which  these  text  books 
will  be  used,  and  there  is  at  least  one  community  in 
the  Uited  States  where  the  first  two  volumes  are 
already  in  use.  Th?  method  of  conducting  the  work 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  text  books  serve  the  pur- 
pose vary  with  the  locality.  In  Canada  books  are  sold 
in  sets  and  in  several  cases  the  companies  are  assisting 
the  men  in  purchasing  them  on  the  installment  plan. 
The  books  can  be  purchased  either  bound  or  in  pamph- 
let form  and  it  is  possible  for  a  mill  to  assist  the  men 
in  purchasing  pamphlets  where  they  desire  to  own 
them  or  to  purcha.se  the  pamphlets  for  the  mill  and 
distribute  the  appropriate  study  papers  to  the  men  at- 
tending the  corresponding  classes.  This  practice  vdll 
doubtless  prove  helpful,  especially  at  plants  where 
several  classes  are  being  conducted  simultaneously. 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  man  working  in  the  mill  to 
attend  more  than  two  classes  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
the  purchase  and  distribution  of  the  study  papers  by 
the  mill  would  relieve  the  student  of  having  an  accu- 
mulation of  papers  which  might  be  lost  before  his 
school  work  had  progressed  to  the  point  where  they 
would  all  be  required.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pamph- 
lets are  punched  and  can  be  provided  with  binders  so 
that  a  man  can  equip  himself  with  the  whole  treatise 
and  take  out  for  immediate  use  only  such  parts  as  his 
class  is  covering.  The  experience  of  the  present  winter 
will  provide  some  inteivsting  and  valualile  information 
with  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  organization  of 
classes  and  conducting  the  educational  work. 

Sales  of  the  first  two  volumes  are  progressing  very 
favorably  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  excellence 
of  the  books  and  particularly  the  areatment  of  the 
manufacturing  processes,  will  create  a  demand  that 
will  require  an  early  appearance  of  a  second  edition. 
In  view  of  this  the  committee  invites  prompt  criticism 
of  the  work  and  suggestions  for  improvement,  par- 
ticularly correction  of  any  error  that  may  pos.sibly 
have  crept  into  the  Work. 

The  distribution  of  the  text  is  carried  on  by  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  acting  for  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  in  Canada,  and  by  the 
Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Indu.stry, 
18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City,  for  the  paper  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  and.  in  other  fields,  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  who  are  the  publishers. 
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Mr.  R.  0.  Sweezey  is  partner  in  Newman  Sweezey 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Monti-eai,  a  new  firm  of  investment  brokers. 
Mr.  Sweezey,  who  lias  reported  on  several  pulp  and 
paper  properties,  will  continue  liis  practice  as  consult- 
ing engineer  on  forestry,  pul]i  and  paper,  and  hydro- 
electric projects. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Hodgson,  of  McFarlane,  Son,  and  Hodgson, 
Limited,  Montreal,  has  resigned  from  the  directorate  of 
the  Windsor  Hotel  Company,  consequent  on  the  trans- 
fer of  the  control  of  the  hotel  to  Mi'.  D.  Raymond. 

The  St.  Maurice  Sales  Company,  Limited,  Montreal, 
has  been  formed  to  undettake  the  foreign  business  in 
pulp  and  paper  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company, 
Limited.  The  office  is  in  the  Board  of  Trade  BIdg., 
Montreal. 

Water  has  been  run  through  the  Queenston  Power 
House  of  the  Hydro  Chippawa  system,  and  the  wheels 
have  been  officially  started.  The  construction  of  this 
waterpower  has  been  for  the  last  two  yeai-s  the  big  piece 
of  engineering  sightseeing  in  the  province.  It  has  also 
loomed  large  in  financial  discussions.  The  possibility 
of  selling  power  on  a  large  enougli  scale  to  compensate 
for  a  capital  outlay  of  $90, 000, 000  at  a  price  per  horse- 
power year  sufficiently  attractive  seems  remote.  It 
looks  as  if  tlie  province  will  have  to  abso;  b  some  losses. 
Large  blocks  of  power  will  be  available,  however,  and 
should  be  of  assistance  to  the  pulp  and  ])aper  industry 
in  the  range  of  distribution. 

Dividends  paid  by  paper  antl  pulp  coin])anies  on  the 
first  of  January  totalled  nearly  $1,:^()0,()0()  with  bond 
interest  amounting  to  $2.52,810.  In  view  of  the  enorm- 
ous shrinkage  in  collateral  values,  the  maintenance  of 
dividends  in  so  many  mills  is  reassuring.  The  general 
impression  in  discussion  of  the  situation  is  that  no  gen- 
eral upward  trend  is  to  be  expected,  but  that  the  mar- 
ket is  ai)proaching  a  more  stable  and  healthy  condition. 

We  were  very  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Bothwell, 
General  Manager  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  returned  home  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 30,  very  much  'improved  in  health. 

An  accident  which  prove  dto  be  fatal  occurred  at  East 
Angus  on  December  23,  \Aen  one  of  the  employees,  Geo. 
Boisvert  of  the  town  was  killed  while  at  work  on  the 
wood  pile.  It  seems  that  the  late  Mr.  Boisvert  was  work- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  wood  pile,  and  a  piece  of  wood 
becoming  loose  at  the  top,  fell  down  and  struck  him  on 
the  head  killing  him  instantly. 

More  encouraging  news  is  heard  regarding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Riordon  Company,  wliich  was  on  the  verge 
of  liquidation  for  some  months.  Since  the  re-opening 
of  the  mills  at  Kipawa  and  Hawkesbury,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  steady  translation  of  the  company's  raw 
materials  into  a  marketable  product,  sul])hite,  together 
with  an  improving  sale  of  the  latter.  It  is  said  that  the 
company's  indebtedness  to  banks  has  been  reduced  bv 
over  $1,000,000  in  the  last  six  months,  and  the  reduction 
IS  now  going  on  at  the  rate  of  over  $200,000  per  month. 
It  is  said  that  the  manufacturing  of  the  wood  into  sul- 
phite is  being  carried  on  at  a  small  profit  so  that  the 
company's  position  through  patience  and  economy  is 
steadily  improving. 


E.  J.  L'ESPERANCE  AT  PAPER  CLUB. 

The  Pape;'  Club  of  Montreal  opened  this  years  act- 
ivities at  the  Queens  Hotel,  Wednesday,  when  E.  J. 
L'Esperance,  General  Manager  of  the  Imperial  Life 
Assurance  Company  gave  a  stirring  address  on  "Sales- 
manship.". Many  phases  of  salesmanship  were  touched 
upon  in  his  remarks;  as  character,  knowledge  of  your 
goods  and  what  thej'  would  do,  service,  then  pep. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  the  President  of  the  Club  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Meeting,  and  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers and  guests  were  enthused  by  Mr.  L 'Esperance 's 
remarks.  The  Club  looks  forward  to  a  very  prosper- 
ous year. 


LESSONS  FROM  SCANDINAVIAN  FORESTRY 
METHODS. 

Mr.  Edward  Beck,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
held  in  Toronto,  on  January  10.  He  dealt  in  an  ex- 
haustive fashion  with  his  trip  last  year  to  Europe,  and 
the  lessons  which  Canada  can  learn  from  European 
forestry  methods  and  policies.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
Scandinavia,  the  people  of  all  classes  were  imbued  with 
the  importance  and  economic  value  of  the  forests,  this 
being  due  to  the  education  of  the  children  along  lines 
which  lead  them  to  appreciate  what  conservation  meant 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Progress  was  due,  in 
fact,  to  the  existence  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 
Self  interest  was  the  impelling  force.  In  each  countiy 
Mr.  Beck  visited,  the  forest  authorities  were  of  one  mind 
that  without  public  opinion  back  them  up  they  could 
not  accomplish  anything. 

Mr.  Beck  described  what  is  being  done  in  Europe  to 
perpetuate  the  forests,  remarking  that  in  Sweden  the 
private  forest  owners  and  the  State  co-operated  to  this 
end.  Some  of  our  provinces  could  learn  a  lesson  from 
this  co-operative  spirit.  Unfortunately  it  was  the  prac- 
tice in  C^anada  for  some  authorities  arbitravily  to  adopt 
timber  regulations  without  any  regard  to  the  views  of 
the  limit-holders,  and  too  often  in  conflict  with  what 
the  latter  believed  to  be  their  best  interests  or  the  best 
interests  of  everybody  concerned.  The  Swedish  method 
was  to  call  the  owners  or  lessees  into  conference  with 
the  forest  service  before  any  changes  were  made,  the 
result  being  general  acceptance  of  changes  and  a  ready 
compliance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Beck  laid  emphasis  on  the  importance  attributed 
to  scientific  forestry  and  the  training  of  foresters  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  He  also  referred  to  the 
extensive  forestry  program  adopted  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  reafforestation  of  lands  devastated  bv  war  in 
France.  He  assured  the  meeting  that  the  members  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  were  keenly 
ahve  to  the  good  work  being  done  bv  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association.  He  hoped  they  would  continue 
tlieir  efforts,  since  upon  the  success  that  crowned  those 
efforts  to  awaken  and  arouse  public  interest  in  Canada 
on  tlie  importance  of  a  forward  looking  forest  policy 
depended  not  only  much  of  the  permanence  of  the  puliD 
and  paper  industry,  but  also  much  of  our  national  pros- 
perity. 
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The  wages  of  10,000  imskilled  laborers  in  the  em- 
ploy of  independent  paper  manufacturers  are  cut 
8  cents  an  hour,  or  20  per  cent,  by  the  terms  of  a 
decision  arrived  at  by  the  paper  strike  arbitration 
board  which  concluded  its  heaiiings  in  New  York 
City  last  week.  T^e  reduiction  takes  effect  begin- 
ning with  Monday  of  this  week.  This  puts  the  JDre- 
sent  rate  of  pay  for  unskilled  workers  at  32  cents 
an  hour.  The  skilled  men  in  the  industry  receiving 
o4  cents  an  hour  and  upward,  retain  their  old  scale 
of  pay.  J.T.  Carey,  President  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers;  John  P.  Burke.  Pre- 
sident of  the  Brotherhood  of  Pulp  and  Sulphite  Wor- 
kers, represented  the  employees  on  the  board,  and 
E.  B.  Murray,  C.  H.  L.  Jones  and  F.  L.  Carlisle,  the 
E.B.  Murray,  C.H.L.  Jones  and  F.L.  Carlisle,  thenia- 
manufactnrers,  with  Judge  Frank  Irvine,  of  Ithaca, 
having  the  deciding  vote.  On  the  final  vote,  Judge 
Irvine  was  with  tlu'  manufacturers  in  voting  for  a 
20  per  cent  cut.  The  new  scale  will  stand  until 
May  1,  when,  if  either  side  requests  a  reopening  of 
hearings,  new  prices  will  be  considered.  Practically 
all  of  the  large  paper  companies  with  the  exception 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  are  affected 'by 
the  award.  The  paper  manufacturers  in  asking  ijcie 
reductions  argued  that  they  were  necessary-  to  reduce 
production  costs  and  meet  declining  prices.  They 
pointed  out  that  only  about  75  per  cent  of  the  industry 
was  operating  because  of  the  high  labor  costs.  Dis- 
satisfaction with  the  award  was  expressed  by  the  labor 
delegates. 

Difficulties  involving  striking  employees  are  still 
being  experienced  at  several  of  the  International  Paper 
Companj-  plants.  State  troops  were  called  out  to  pa- 
trol the  streets  of  Corinth,  N.Y.  last  week  when  an 
automobile  owned  by  an  employee  of  the  company's 
mill  there  was  blown  up  with  dynamite  in  a  barn  in 
which  it  was  stored.  The  owner  of  the  machine  did 
not  leave  work  with  other  employees  last  May  when 
the  .strike  of  papermakers,  which  lias  not  yet  been 
called  off,  was  declared. 

At  Runiford,  Maine,  two  former  International  em- 
ployees were  found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  for 
violation  of  an  injunction  restraining  striking  workers 
from  interference  with  operations  at  the  International  "s 
Rumford  Mill.  One  of  the  men  was  sentenced  to  two 
months  imprisonment.  The  other  man  was  freed  under 
a  suspended  sentence. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Company's  new  eight-story 
building  in  Baltimore  was  formally  opened  last  week 
in  connection  with  the  eighteenth  annual  sales  confei-- 
ence  held  there  by  the  well  known  paper  concern.  Sev- 
eral hundred  of  the  form's  division  managers  and  other 
representatives  were  on  hand  for  the  usual  discussions, 
informal  talks,  receptions,  inspection  tours  and  other 
features  marking  this  annual  gathering  of  the  Whitaker 
forces.  Some  very  interesting  papers  were  read  in  the 
course  of  the  meetings,  and  A.  L.  Whitaker,  president 
of  the  company,  gave  an  inspiring  talk  at  a  banquet 
held  in  the  Southern  Hotel  to  mark  tlie  opening  of  the 
new  building. 

Two  new  machines  designed  to  fill  a  long  felt  need  in 
the  paper  cement  .sack  line  have  been  completed  by  the 


Smith  and  Winchester  Manufacturing  Co.,  South  Wind- 
ham, Conn.,  and  shipped  to  manufacturers  in  the  South 
who  intend  using  them  for  handling  the  very  heavy 
woodpulp  papers.  The  design  embodies  among  other 
new  features  a  corrugating  device  which  takes  in  the 
entire  width  of  the  paper  roll. 

Following  a  shut-down  lasting  for  nearly  a  year,  the 
Moore  &  Thompson  Paper  Mill,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  re- 
sumed operations  last  week.  The  mill  is  again  in  the 
control  of  the  original  owners.  Col.  Fred.  A.  Thomp- 
son and  F.  A.  Moore,  who  had  sold  it  in  1920  to  ths 
Eagle  Paper  Company  of  New  York.  Kraft  and  coarse 
papers  will  be  the  main  products.  Albert  T.  Buel,  of 
Wilmington,  Vt.,  formerly  manager  of  the  Deerfield 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  will  be  mill  manager. 

The  Ideal  Coated  Paper  Company  of  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  the  Ware  Coated  Paper  Company,  Ware,  Mass., 
and  Samuel  Jones  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.,  have  been  mer- 
ged and  the  confined  business  of  the  three  concerns  will 
henceforth  be  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Maclau- 
rin-Jones  Company.  Home  offices  of  the  new  com- 
pany will  be  in  Brookfield.  Two  of  the  companies  in- 
cluded in  the  consolidation  are  considered  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  gummed  paper  in  the  country. 


A   FINE    PROGRAMME    FOR   THE 
TECHNICAL  SECTION 

Those  who  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation, at  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  Montreal,  on 
January  25  and  26,  will  be  assured  of  a  varied  and 
interesting  program,  which  covers  a  wide  range  of 
siibjects.  The  replies  to  the  secretary's  announce- 
ment are  very  gratifying. 

The  busines.s  meeting  will  be  held  at  9.30  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
George  Carruthers.  After  tlie  formal  business,  Mr. 
R.  A.  Mclnnis  will  open  a  discussion  on  "Where  do 
we  stand?  Are  the  problems  of  our  industry  dev- 
eloping so  rapidly  that  the  technical  men  are  iin- 
able  to  keep  pace  with  them  on  are  technical  men 
in  advance  of  the  industi-y?""  Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  and 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Campbell  and  R.  W.  Hovey  have  prom- 
ised  to   give   their  views  on   the   subject. 

After  that  we  report  on  nominations  and  elec- 
tions  of   officers,   and   men    luncheon. 

The  following  three  subjects  are  down  for  discus- 
sion on  the  other  sessions : 

"Safety  Devices  in  Paper   Jlill   Engine   Rooms". 

The  opening  session  on  Thursday  will  b(>  devoted 
to  a  symposium  on  Felts  and  Wires.  Three  subjects 
are  on  the  program: 

"Getting  t,he  Most  out  of  Machine  Clothing";  and 
"The  ]\Ianufacture  of  Wire  Press  Mats  for  Pressing 
Wet    Pulp". 

After  luncheon,  were  is  a  very  interesting  subject 
in  "The  Utilization  of  Jack  Pine  in  the  Manufactnre 
of  Newsprint." 

The  last  subject  on  the  program  is  "The  Use  of 
Clean  Water  as  a  Preservative  for  Stored  Mechan- 
ical  Pulp." 

The  annual  smoker  will  take  place  Wednesday,  from 
S  p.m.  on. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Montreal,  January  10.  —  In  any  estimate  of  the  im- 
mediate future  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  part- 
icularly in  relation  to  export  business,  one  must  give  due 
consideration  to  the  factors  which  will  largely  determine 
the  development  or  otherwise  of  the  industry.  Canada 
secured  her  present  strong  position  as  a  manufacturer 
of  pulp  and  paper  owing  to  the  conditions  created  by 
the  war  —  we  possessed  the  necessary  raw  material  and 
water  power,  together  with  manufacturing  facilities, 
which  enabled  us  to  supply  the  needs  of  countries  which 
had  hitherto  draw  the  bulk  of  tlieir  requirements  from 
other  sources,  which  were  almost  cut  off  for  the  time 
being. 

This  favorable  position  was  bound  to  terminate  sooner 
or  later  —  it  came  to  an  end  sooner  than  was  anticipated 
by  many  leaders  of  industry.  The  period  of  readjust- 
ment w^ich  followed  involved  serious  losses.  We  are 
now  down  to  a  point  where  Canada  is  no  longer  in  pos- 
session of  the  advantages  due  to  abnormal  conditions, 
and  where  our  mills  have  to  compete  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  with  countries  wliich  formerly  did  a  very  large 
business  in  pulp  and  paper,  and  which  possess  excel- 
lent equipment  and  good  resources.  Canada  is  in  fact, 
up  against  serious  competition. 

For  the  time  being,  we  are  under  the  handicap  of 
having  large  stocks  of  pulpwood  bought  at  big  prices, 
although  two  or  three  companies — notably  the  Bromp- 
ton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. — are  averaging  the  cost  of  tlieir 
wood  by  cutting  this  winter,  at  a  comparatively  low 
price.  These  heavy  stocks  mean  that  pulp  and  paper 
will  be  produced  at  a  relatively  high  cost,  and  that, 
some  of  the  mills  will  have  to  work  on  a  small  margin 
of  profit  for  certain  lines.  That  condition  wiU  no 
doubt  pass  away  in  a  short  time,  and  the  mills  will 
then  be  in  a  position  to  do  a  more  remunerative  trade, 
especially  if  working  costs  can  be  lowered.  "While  this 
load  of  high  priced  wood  may  act  as  a  temporary  handi- 
cap, it  will  not  affect  the  permanent  position'  of  Can- 
ada as  a  producer  of  pulp  and  paper,  and  the  possesser 
of  unequalled  supplies  of  the  necessary  raw  materials. 

Paper  jobbers  report  that  business  during  the  past 
week  has  been  fairly  good,  and  that  indications  point 
to  a  continuance  of  this  condition. 

PULPWOOD.— According  to  one  authority,  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  wood,  which 
is  predicted  by  some  dealers,  who  believe  that  the  pre- 
sent low  price  will  not  induce  farmers  to  cut  freely  this 
winter.  It  is  true  that  comparatively  little  is  being 
bought  just  now,  but  this  is  because  of  the  heavy  stocks 
on  hand. 

NEWSPRINT.— The  position  in  this  department  is 
not  too  good.  The  reduction  in  price,  forced  on  to  the 
companies,  does  not  leave  a  great  margin  —  and  com- 
petition is  pretty  keen. 

BOOK  PAPERS.— Orders  continue  to  come  in  at  a 
satisfactory  rates.    The  prospects  too  are  encouraging. 

BOARDS. — Very  little  change  is  to  be  reported.  Al- 
though business  is  quiet,  there  are  signs  of  more  liveli- 
ness. 

WRAPPINGS.— A  quiet  market,  with  a  fair  outlook 
IS  reported  in  the  wrapping  paper  business. 

ROOFING  FELTS.— For  the  moment  there  is  little 


trade  passing.  Buyers  of  these  felts  are  inclined  to  press 
for  a  reduction  in  prices,  but  this  does  not  meet  with 
tlie  views  of  the  manufacturers. 

RAGS  AND  WASTE  PAPERS.— Tliere  is  a  variety 
of  rags,  with  i)rices  low.  Waste  papers  have  declined 
somewha'  in  value. 

Toronto  Views. 

Pl'LPWOOD  is  quiet;  some  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear  on  tlic  provincial  government  to  lielp  the  settlers 
by  i)ayi)ig  freight  on  pulpwood  cut  by  them,  but  not 
moving  owing  to  market  conditions. 

NEWSPRINT  &  SULPHITE.— There  are  few  indi- 
cations  of   any  marked   change. 

BRISTOLS. — Business  can  best  be  described  as  "s])ot- 
ty";   fair  activity  has   been   experienced   lately. 

COVERS  &  TAGS.— Tliere  ^las  been  a  little  cutting  in 
tags  lately  but  the  cause  of  this  tendency  is  ol)scm-c. 

TISSUES. — A  seasonal  quiet  pervades  this  market, 
following  the  quite  fair  holiday  business. 
^  PAPER  STOCKS.— Most  of  the  present  business  is  to 
United  States  points.  One  jobber  returning  from  the 
Northern  States  reports  a  general  tendency  to  firmer 
conditions  and  more  business  toward  end  of  month.  No 
effort  is  being  made  to  force  the  market.  Dealers  are 
holding  good  stuff. 

RAGS.— The  market  is  dead. 

SHAVINGS.— An  offer  of  31/2  cents  in  United  States 
funds  for  hard  white  shavings,  is  reported.  Soft  whites 
are  quoted  3.10  to  3.15  at  Toronto. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  January  7.— (Special  Correespondence)  — 
The  first  week  of  the  new  year  has  witnessed  little 
change  in  the  paper  market  in  New  York.  A  fairly 
good  routine  business  is  generally  reported  but  buyers 
have  not  yet  resumed  operations  in  anything  approach- 
ing usual  proportions,  and  most  of  the  current  trade 
activity  involves  small  quantities  of  the  various  grades 
of  paper  needed  for  immediate  use.  Sentinient  in  the 
trade  is  distinctly  firm.  Everyone  dealing  in  or  pro- 
ducing paper  seems  optimistic  regarding  the  future, 
and  predictions  are  numerous  that  1922  will  prove  a 
year  of  good  healthy  business  in  paper.  Witih  most  every 
one  confidently  looking  for  the  market  to  open  up 
shortly,  there  is  accordingly  little  presure  being  exert- 
ed on  pa|ier  consumers  at  present,  the  policy  of  most 
paper  manufacturers  and  jobbers  being  that  of  holding 
off  until  buyers  decided  to  increase  their  purchasing 
operations.  The  tone  of  paper  prices  is  steady,  and  in 
some  cases  a  .strong  upward  tendency  is  apparent.  It 
can  be  said  that  the  new  year  begins  with  paper  prices 
very  well  readjusted  and  stabilized,  and  it  can  safely 
he  stated  that  there  is  small  likelihood  of  price  fluctua- 
tiins  being  as  broad  this  year  as  during  the  past 
twelve  month. 

Reports  that  have  come  from  Berlin  this  Aveek  tell  of 
a  very  interesting  paper  situation  in  Germany.  It  is 
understood  that  newspaper  publishers  tliroughout  Ger- 
many are  bringing  great  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Government  to  have  an  absolute  embargo  placed  on 
tlie  exportation  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp,  owing 
to  the  serious  scarcity  of  paper  in  Germany.  It  is 
stated  that  the  scarcity  of  print  paper  is  so  acute  that 
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the  large  newspapers  in  Berlin  and  other  German 
cities  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  the  size  of  their 
issues,  and  publishei's  contend  that  the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  secure  relief  is  for  the  Government  to 
institute  an  absolute  export  embargo  on  both  paper 
and  pulp. 

This  situation  in  Germany  is  of  much  interest  to 
American  and  Canadian  manufacturers  of  newsprint 
in  view  of  all  the  reports  and  talk  concerning  the  tre- 
uteudous  amounts  of  print  paper  which  Germany  had 
to  ship  to  the  American  market.  Many  of  these  reports 
inferred  that  German  manufacturers  were  producing 
newsprint  by  the  thousands  of  tons  for  export  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  were  planning  to  "flood" 
the  American  market.  Now  it  appears  that  Germany 
hasn't  even  enough  newsprint  to  supply  her  own 
.domestic  needs,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  Ger- 
man competition  in  the  print  paper  trade  assuming 
any  serious'  aspect.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  the 
numerous  reports  concerning  Germany's  large  supplies 
of  newsprint  have  been  concocted  rather  than  based 
on  fact. 

The  newsprint  market  here  is  quite  firm  in  tone. 
Publishers  are  placing  contracts  rather  freely  at  the 
new  price  basis  of  3.50  cents  a  pound  at  mills  for  roll 
news,  and  demand  is  holding  up  sufficiently  to  keep 
mills  busy.  The  trade  is  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
December  production  and  shipment  statistics  as  it  is 
believed  last  month  will  prove  to  be  the  banner  month 
of  1920  for  the  newsprint  industry.  Certainly  con- 
sumption reached  a  new  high  market  for  the  year,  and 
paper  mills  either  had  to  increase  their  output  to  take 
care  of  the  larger  movement  of  paper  or  else  succeeded 
in  liquidating  a  good  part  of  their  surplus  stocks. 

The  leading  fine  paper  manufacturing  concern  in 
the  States  has  just  announced  a  new  price  scale  on  its 
watermarked  bond  and  ledger  papers.  Reductions  are 
made  in  the  high-grade  lines,  whereas  advances  are 
made  in  the  cheaper  priced  papers.  On  papers  ranging 
between  2.5  and  45  cents  per  pound,  reductions  of  from 
one  cent  to  about  6  cents  a  pound  are  effected,  whereas 
on  lines  running  from  12  to  25  cents  a  pound,  advances 
of  from  half  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound  are 
made.  The  reason  for  the  advances  in  the  lower  priced 
papers  is  stated  to  be  the  higher  cost  of  sulphite. 

There  is  a  steady  movement  of  kraft  wrapping  pa- 
pers and  prices  rule  firm  at  7  to  7.50  cents  a  pound  for 
No.  1  domestic  kraft,  and  a  cent  per  pound  less  on  No.  2 
grade.  Tissues  are  in  less  demand  though  no  changes 
are  reported  in  quotations.  Book  papers  are  rather 
quiet.  Publishers  appear  to  be  getting  along  with  con- 
tract supplies  and  are  not  placing  many  new  orders. 
Advertising  in  the  fiction  and  trade  periodicals  is  in- 
creasing, however,  and  it  seems  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  demand  for  book  paper  will  have  to  broaden. 

Boards  show  little  or  no  change.  Boxmakers  are  be- 
ginning to  evince  more  btiying  interest  but  demand  on 
the  whole  is  light  and  board  mills  are  in  need  of  orders. 
Quotations  hold  at  about  last  reported  levels. 

GROUND  "WOOD — The  mechanical  wood  pulp  mar- 
ket exhibits  a  steady  and  healthy  tone.  Consumption 
of  ground  wood,  from  all  accounts,  is  running  right 
along  with  current  production ;  if  anything,  it  is  a  bit 
in  excess  of  the  output,  and  with  manufacturers 
favored  by  this  situation,  they  are  not  obliged  to  press 
supplies  onto  the  market.  Prices  incline  unmistakably 
upward,  and  most  domestic  and  Canadian  grinders  are 
insisting  on  at  least  $40  a  ton  delivered  consuming 
plants,  with  many  quotations  above  this  level.    F.  o.  b. 


grinding  mill  prices  range  anywhere  from  $27  to  $35 
per  ton,  depending  on  the  distance  between  the  pro- 
(Ini'ing  aufl  the  i-oiisuming  point,  with  the  most  com- 
inonly  named  figure  about  .^32. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— Demand  lor  chemical  wood 
l)ulp  at  present  is  very  spasmodic  and  at  best  of  light 
volume.  Paper  mills  are  coming  into  view  as  buyers 
only  when  immediatel}'  in  want  of  supplies,  and  many 
of  tliem  are  managing  to  get  along  with  contract 
deliveries  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
operating  as  buyers  in  the  spot  market.  Quotations 
are  maintained  and  there  is  a  surprising  lack  of  selling 
pressure.  Such  puLp  as  is  held  unsold  is  in  strong 
hands  and  neither  domestic  traders  nor  imlporters  are 
seeking  to  dispose  of  pulp  at  other  than  full  asking 
prices.  The  reason  for  the  firmness  in  the  attitude  of 
sellers  is  that  prices  on  practically  all  grades  of  pulp 
tend  upAvard.  Quotations  received  from  foreign 
sources  s%ow  conclusively  that  present  stocks  here 
cannot  be  replaced  at  former  costs,  and  this  causes 
holders  to  demand  proportionately  high  prices  for  such 
pulp  as  the}'  have  to  offer,  although  of  course  paper- 
makers  are  enabled  in  frequent  instances  to  buy  spot 
pulp  at  less  than  the  shipment  prices  named  at  primary 
sources. 

News  grade  sulphite  is  mioving  steadily  at  from  2.50 
cents  per  pound  upward  at  pulp  mills,  and  there  is  a 
good  call  for  kraft  pulp  for  which  both  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  importers  quote  between  2.75  and  3  cents. 
Bleached  sulphite  holds  firm  witli  no  present  indica- 
tions of  any  contemplated  price  changes. 

RAGS — The  papermaking  rag  market  is  beginning 
to  take  on  a  firmer  undertone  although  demand  from 
mills  has  shown  little  or  no  improvement.  The  steadier 
tone  seems  due  to  dealers  adopting  a  stronger  attitude 
based  on  expectations  that  the  market  wil  soon  open 
up,  and  it  is  quite  noticeable  that  fewer  rags  are  being 
offered  by  packers.  There  is  a  fairly  steady  movement 
of  roofing  rags,  which  are  selling  in  the  East  at 
around  $1  a  hundred  pounds  at  shipping  points  for 
No.  1  packing  and  80  cents  for  mixed  satinets,  while 
in  the  Middle  West  dealers  are  reported  obtaining  up 
to  L35  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  roofing  and  L15  cents 
for  No.  2  packing.  Old  whites  are  slightly  firmer,  and 
old  thirds  and  blues  are  quotably  steady  though  in 
very  slow 'demand.  New  cuttings  are  wanted  by  con- 
sumers in  but  small  amounts  and  prices  in  most  eases 
are  tending  do\\Tiward. 

PAPER  STOCK — Reports  generally  .state  that  there 
has  been  no  broadening  of  demand  this  week  for  old 
paper  but  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  market  is 
firmer  in  every  respect  and  that  prices  are  pointing 
upward.  Dealers  place  much  emphasis  on  the  sareity 
of  goods  in  packers'  hands  and  say  the  are  exerting 
great  caution  in  booking  mill  orders  involving  sizeable 
amiounts  of  paper  of  any  grade  in  the  fear  that  if  de- 
mand increases  prices  will  quickly  advance. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— While  quotations  on 
old  rope  for  papermaking  are  holding,  it  is  generally 
admitted  by  dealers  that  demand  from  mills  has  sim- 
mei-ed  down  somewhat  and  that  the  tone  of  prices  is 
not  so  firm  As  recently.  This  is  partly  due,  it  is  said, 
to  offerings  of  some  lots  of  foreign  rope  at  reduced 
prices.  Domestic  manila  rope  is  quoted  at  4.75  to  5 
cents  per  pound  at  dealers'  points,  while  foreign  rope 
has  sold  in  certain  cases  doAvn  to  4.25  cents.  Old  bagg- 
ing is  quiet  and  unchanged  in  price,  with  dealers 
asking  90  cents  to  $1  a  hundred  pounds  at  shipping 
points  for  No.  1  scrap  bagging. 
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TRABE-nARK 

RE-ftlSTEREO 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  Pulp  mill  in  Finland  except  one.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors^  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices  I 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

52  Vanderbik  Ave.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone:  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  : 
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WHAT  SIZE? 


Very  frequently  Printers  are  asked  to  quote  prices 
on  Folders,  Booklets,  Catalogues,  etc.  of  a  specified  size 
which  is  not  economical,  owing  to  the  waste  in  relation 
to  a  standard  size  of  paper. 

On  large  quantity  editions,  it  is  of  course  practical, 
where  a  particular  size  is  absolutely  necessary,  or 
where  saving  in  presswork  is  possible,  to  have  a  special 
size  sheet  manufactured  for  the  purpose. 

Paper  associations  and  manufacturers  have  spent 
much  time  in  the  investigation  of  proper  sizes  and  those 
who  are  planning  printed  matters  do  well  to  note  the 
Standard  Sizes  in  different  classes  of  paper  stock. 

Following  is    a    table    of  Book  and  Blotting  Paper 
Sizes — as  well  as  a  few  abbreviations,  terms,  etc. 
80  lb.  Basis.         100  lb.  Basis. 


25  X  38 

80  lbs 

100  lbs. 

28  x42 

99    " 

124    " 

32  X  44 

119    " 
Blotting  Paper. 

128    " 

19  x24 

80  and  100  lbs. 

M.  F.  —  Machine  Finish 
S.  C.  —  Super-Calendered. 

It  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  moments  to  figure  how 
a  proposed  piece  of  work  will  cut  from  a  sheet.  Take, 
for  example,  a  simple  leaflet  of  4  pages — size  of  page 
6  X  9"  :— 

Size  of  Paper  Sheet  25  x  38" 
Size  of  leaflet  flat  12  x  9"  (before  folding) 
Divide  12  on  25"  side  of  sheet=2 
Divide  9  on  38"  side  of  sheet=4 
You  get  an  efficient  cut  giving  you  eight  leaflets,  2  x 
4  =  8  out  of  each  sheet,  with  proper  allowance  for  trim 
and  gripper  room  on  the  press. 

Or,  put  in  another  way,  your  calculation  looks  like 
this  :— 

25  x  38" 
12  X    9" 

2x4  =  8  out. 
Take  an  apparently  small  change  in  size  and  note  the 
waste,  viz:  51/2  x  10"  (or  11  x  10"  flat  or  unfolded)  :— 
25  X  38" 
11  X  10" 
2  X    3  =  6  out. 
Or,  with  the  11"  into  the  38"  side  and  the  10"  into 
the  25"  side,  giving  3  x  2=6  out. 

The  slight  change  in  size  creates  a  loss  of  two  leaflets 
per  sheet.     This  is  the  reason  why  your  Printer  often 


suggests  a  change  in  size  in  your  specifications,  viz: 
to  save  you  money. 

Another  suggestion  on  Booklets  bears  on  the  print- 
ing advantage  of  an  8-page  or  16-page  form,  which  al- 
lows a  more  economical  handling  of  it  on  the  press  than 
if  you  wanted  12  pages  out,  for  instance.  This  ex- 
plains w.hy  you  generally  see  the  number  of  pages  in 
a  book  to  be  8  or  a  multiple  of  8  to  16. 

—The  Crest. 


FORESTS    OP    ATHABASCA    DISTRICT    ARE 
VALUABLE. 

In  considering  the  available  forest  resources  of  Can- 
ada it  is  not  usual  to  include  the  large  areas  of  tree 
growth  beyond  the  reach  of  rail  transportation  in  the 
Northw^est  Territories.  Within  this  area,  however, 
according  to  a  report  on  the  Lower  Athabasca  and 
Slave  River  District,  just  issued  by  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Branch  of  the  Interior  Department,  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  timber,  mostly  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes.  Unfortunately,  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able forest  has  been  destroyed  in  past  years,  both 
through  carelessness  of  travellers  with  regard  to  camp 
fires,  and  by  the  Indians,  who  have  deliberately  started 
fires  to  improve  their  hunting  grounds.  This  wastage 
of  timber  in  the  north  country  is  extremely  deplorable, 
as  in  that  area,  due  to  the  shorter  season  of  growth,  re- 
production of  the  forests  takes  a  much  longer  period  of 
>ears  than  in  more  southerly  regions.  The  saving  of 
the  timber  in  this  northern  section  is  of  especial  im- 
portance at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment which  is  taking  place,  and  which  will  require 
timber  for  building  pxirposes.  Wliile  much  of  the  tim- 
ber is  of  but  small  diameter,  in  the  valley  of  the  Atha- 
basca, spruce  have  been  found  over  100  feet  high  and 
11  feet  in  circumference. 

The  forests,  however,  are  but  one  of  the  natural  re- 
sources, the  minerals,  such  as  oil,  gas,  gypsum,  bitumi- 
nous sands,  salt,  etc.,  and  the  fisheries  and  agricultural 
production  add  much  to  the  potential  value  of  the 
lower  Athabasca  district.  The  route  to  the  Mackenzie 
district  being  through  this  country,  much  attention  has 
been  attracted  to  it.  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
iill  available  information  in  regard  thereto  has  been 
compiled  by  a  government  branch.  Copies  of  the  above 
report  may  be  secured  from  the  Natural  Resources  In- 
telligence Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 


The  Lords'  work  has  always  been  done  with  imperfect 
in«trmiir'iits. — Maclaren. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 

8311 

50  E.  42nd  STREET        telephones  8312murray  hill        new  YORK 

Ground  Wood 


Write  us  when 
you  have  any 
surplus  of 


Bleached  or  Un- 
bleached. We  are 
always  in  the  mar- 
ket. 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  cone. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Chrysoidine  Y,  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  Violet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


Bismarck  Brown  R.  cone. 
Safranine  B.S. 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet  2B.  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


NEWS  BLUE 

SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine 
Paramine 
Paramine 
Paramine 
Paramine 
Paramine 
Paramine 


Fast  Pink  B. 
Sky  Blue  F.F. 
Blue  2B. 
Black  B.H. 
Yellow  R. 
Brown  G.  cone. 
Brown  M. 

Paper  Black  3181 

ACID   COLOURS 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux  B. 
Paramine  Green  G. 
Paramine  Violet  N. 
Paraphenine  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H. 
Rosophenine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  '4B. 


1^ 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Bl}»ck  lOB. 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B. 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croceine  Scarlet  5R. 
Carmoisine  S.^^ 
Nigrosine  W.S. 


Product  Samples,  Patterns,  and  all  particulars  from 

^  L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.,   LIMITED 

HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

"^^J  Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 

27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.      -  MONTREAL 

Orders  lappUed  direct  from  Canadian  Stocks.  New  Prodnots  wUl  be  added  from  time  to  tune. 
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Look   out  for   the    Hook!     A   jab    in   the   leg    is   a    jolt    in   the 
pocket    book. 


A  GREAT  CHANCE  RIGHT  NOW. 

Wlit'ii  does  a  hen  scratch  hardest? 

If  vou  can't  think  of  the  answer,  go  around  to  your 
neighbor's  backyard  and  lean  over  the  back  fence. 
You  will  find  that  it  is  when  the  worms  are  scarcest. 

When  should  a  man  scratch  hardest? 

Same  answer. 

There  is  never  any  danger  about  the  good  man,  the 
man  who  knows  his  job  and  does  it.  Even  in  the 
hardest  of  times  he  can  manage  to  get  along,  for  there' 
is  always  a  place  for  him.  To-day  when  business  is 
not  as  good  by  a  long  shot  as  it  was  a  few  months  ago, 
is  the  time  to  do  the  scratching.  There  is_  one  point 
that  some  men  are  apt  to  overlook  at  a  time  of  de- 
pression, and  that  is  the  opportunity  which  lies  at  their 
door.  When  things  are  booming  and  all  is  going  well, 
there  is  not  as  close  a  check  on  the  work  at  each  in- 
dividual man,  but  in  time  of  stress  every  man's  work 
is  carefully  watched,  with  the  result  that  the  man  who 
does  good"  work  and  is  thrifty  of  his  time  and  of  the 
company's  material,  is  the  man  who  does  not  need' to 
worrv  about  holding  his  job. 

Every  man  with  a  spark  of  ambition  is  looking  for 
advancement.  He  wants  a  better  job  with  better 
money.  A  lot  of  men  never  stop  to  think  that  in  a 
period  of  dull  trade,  he  has  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to 
prove  to  his  foreman  and  his  superintendent  that  he  is 
an  A-1  man.  There  is  only  one  proof,  and  that  is 
faithful  work,  which  brings  the  immediate  reward  of  a 
steady  job.  . 

But  the  horizon  is  wider  than  that,  for  when  busi- 
ness picks  up  again,  tlie  men  who  through  the  hard 
times  have  not  only  done  the  work  allotted  to  them, 
but  have  done  independent  thinking  resulting  in  sav- 
ing of  labor,  or  saving  of  time,  or  saving  of  material, 
to'^the  company,  are  marked  men — marked  for  promo- 
tion. The  mail  who  in  these  times  puts  all  that  is  in 
him,  both  in  thought  and  manual  labor,  into  his  work, 
is  tlic  man  that  when  times  get  better,  will  find  a  more 
responsible   job   and  a  fatter  pay  envelope  awaiting 

him.  J.    1     -u     ^ 

There  is  a  tendency  to  think  too  much  of  the  hard 
times,  and  to  grouch  over  them  and  to  cast  longing 
eyes  back  to  the  boom  times,  but  if  a  man  wants  to  play 
tiie  game  best  for  himself;  he  will  cut  that  out  and 
look'^to  the  good  times  ahead.  He  will  prove  to  the 
boss  now  that  he  has  the  ability  to  handle  a  bigger  job 
and  then  when  the  jobs  are  going  he  will  get  one.  The 
silverlining  to  the  dull  times  cloud  is  the  opportunity 
'"  gives  to  every  man  to  prove  he  is  bigger  than  the 
job  he  holds.— Broke  Hustler. 


The   Latest   Model 

OF     THE 


riRCQ 


Improved 

Wet    Machine 


SUCCESSFULLY  combines  all  that  has 
proved   best    in  American  and   Eur- 
opean   wet    machine     practice    and 
embodies     many     improvements     which 
have   never   to   our    knowledge    been    of- 
fered on  a  machine  of  this  class  before. 

Note  the  heavy  construction  throughout, 
the  Self-Aligning  Felt-Roll  Bearings, 
Extra  large  Water-Cooled  Press  Roll 
Bearings  with  Grease  Packed  Caps,  Ad- 
justable Couch  and  Dip  Rolls,  Accessible 
and  Easily  Adjusted  Packing  Strips, 
Spring-Weighted  Felt-Roll  Leading  Felt 
Felt  to  Whipper,  etc. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  exclusive 
features  of  CIRCO  WET  MACHINES  that 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  ground- 
wood  or  chemical  pulp  mill  officials. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  for  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  the  construction, 
capacity  and  cost  of  these  machines. 


IngBrsDil-Rand  Cgmpny 


SYDNEY 

SIIERBROOKE 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 


COBALT 

WINNIPEG 

NELSON 

VANCOUVER 
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A   Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  lo  the  Science  and  Practice  oj  the  Pulb  and  Paper  Manufacturing 
Industry  with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 


VOL.  XX. 


GARDENVALE,   P.  Q.,   January  19,   1922. 


No.  3 


Editorially  Absent 

Readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  will  doubt- 
less be  greatly  relieved  by  the  absence  of  the  usual  week- 
ly gas  attack.  For  a  few  issues,  there  will  be  a  slight 
curtailment  in  the  number  of  pages.  All  available  space 
is  being  given  over  to  the  papers  to  be  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  next  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  They  should  be  studied  by  every  reader, 
and  every  one  who  can  attend  the  meeting  should  bring 
some  bit  of  information  to  contribute  to  the  discus- 
sions. 

For  next  week  we  have  the  papers  on  "Preservation 
of  wood  pulp  by  storage  under  water,"  "Commercial 
utilization  of  Jack-pine",  and  "Powdered  coal  as  fuel 
in  steam  plants." 


Vancouver  is  getting  civilized.     Traffic  now  follows 
the  rule  of  the  road  and  turns  to  the  right. 


The  editor  wishes  to  thank  some  one  for  sending  in  a 
copy  of  the  magazine  for  February  10.  1921,  for  "A 
College  Library." 


The  Library  of  Congress,  "Washington,  D.C.,  wants 
copies  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  for  Feb.  5,  March 
28,  and  July  22,  1920  (Vol.  18,  Nos.  6,  13  and  30). 


The  series  of  articles  on  "Pumps  and  their  character- 
istics, will  be  resumed  in  au  early  issue.  We  also  have 
another  excellent  article  on  the  serious  state  of  Can- 
ada's forests  which  is  held  up. 


Published  every  Thursday  by  the  Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional   Publishing    Company,    Limited.    Garden    City    Press, 
Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue      'Phone  1S5. 
J.    J.   Harpell,    President    and    Managing:    Director. 
A.  S.  Christie,  Eastern  Manager, 

Gardenvale,  P.  Q. 
H.  W.  Thompson,   Western  Manager, 

Toronto   Office,    )402-»    C.P..n.    Building. 

'Phone  Adelaide  3310. 

F.  E.  Payaon,  Pacific  Coast  Manager, 

t2g  Winch  Building,   Vancouver. 


Official   Journal   of  the  Technical   Stctior    of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and   Paper  Associttion. 


J.  NEWELL  STEPHENSON,  M.a,.  Editor. 


The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of 
practical  interest   which,   on   publication,   will  be   paid  for.  " 

Subscription    to    any    address    in    Canada,    United    States  " 
and   British    Empire.    So. 00    yearly.     Oth«r    f!.'untrie8    Post- 
age Extra.     Single  copies,   15  cents. 

Changes   of   advertiaementa   should   be   m   the   PuhUahari' 
hands  ten   days  before   the  date   of  issue. 
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RAILWAY      SUPPLIES 


k  OYNAMOg  r^"^  SUPPLIES    - 


OIL  ENCIHES 


kcoxnucTonr  BQuirirtNT  y 


MACHINE  TOOLS 


lUrTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT, 


VvALVta  AND  STEAM  COOOS  i 


An  Economy  When 
Buying  Machines 
or  Supplies 

Because  the  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 
Limited,  is  "Canada's  Departmental  House 
for  Mechanical  Goods" —.selling  every- 
thing your  business  needs  in  the  highest- 
grade  machinery  and  supplies  —  it  offers 
you  all  the  savings  of  grouped  orders  and 
bulk  shipments. 

And  this  economy  of  centralized  purchasing 
brings  with  it  an  assurance  of  dependable 
quality  and  sound  values  because  the  Can- 
adian Fairbanks-Morse  catalog  lists  the 
products  of  the  foremost  manufacturers. 

Furthermore,  each  department  is  under  the 
supervision  of  experienced  men  who  know 
how  best  to  fulfill  your  exact  requirements. 

Make  our  nearest  Branch  your  buying 
centre  and  our  catalog  your  guide  to  the 
most  reliable  mechanical  goods. 


PULP  AND  PAPER 
MACHINERY 


TKANSMISSIOM 


k  MACHINE  SHOP  SUPPUCSi 


Canada^s  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods. 

Co  Limited 

St  John       Quebec       Montreal        Ottawa        Toronto 
Hamilton  Windsor  Winnipeg  Regirm 

Saskatoon  Cal^aiy  Vanco\iver  Victoria 


Jamiarv  If),  1922. 
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Transactions*  of  the  Technical  Section  1922 


The   Manufacture  of   Woolen   Press   Felts 


r.y  K.  S.  BATES,  of  Bates  &  Iiines,  Ltd. 


The  first  question  that  arises  in  dealing  with  this 
subject  is,  "Why  is  sheep's  wool  most  generally  used." 
The  chief  reasons  are  its  Felting  Quality,  Strength  and 
Durability,  and  Resistance  to  Chemicals.  Unlike  all 
other  fibres,  such  as  hair  and  vegetable  fibres,  the  wool 
fibre  is  a  hollow  tube  the  outside  .surface  of  which  is 
serrated.  These  serrations  or  scales,  witli  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  fibre,  account  for  the  feltiug  properties.  In 
the  course  of  manufacture  the  fibres  curl  and  the  scales 
interlock  giving  a  strength  not  available  iu  other  fibres. 
The  wool  fibre  as  it  comes  from  the  sheejt's  back  is  full 
of  natural  oil,  or  yolk,  and  a  portion  of  this  oil  is  re- 
tained during  manufacture.  As  it  is  i-cmoved  the  fibre 
tends  to  curl  and  shrink  and  felt.  The  nature  of  the 
work  it  is  required  to  perform  iu  its  capacity  of  a  por- 
ous belt  carrying  the  liquid  pulp  through  the  stages  of 
manufacture  into  paper,  ancl  allowing  the  water  to  be 
drawn  or  squeezed  through  without  loss  of  pulp  fibre 
makes  this  felting  quality  the  most  important  reason 
why  wool  is  the  fibre  most  generally  used. 

This  characteristic  of  the  wool  fibre  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  grade.  In  a  long,  coarse  wool  the  serrations 
are  further  apart  than  in  a  finer,  short  stock  and  there- 
fore its  felting  qualities  are  less,  although  the  longei' 
fibre  gives  additional  strength  to  the  yarn.  The  closer 
woven  and  smoother  the  surface  of  the  felt  required  the 
shorter  and  finer  must  be  the  wool  used  in  its  man- 
ufacture, so  that  in  all  the  different  felts  used  iu  paper 
manufacture,  from  the  coarse  pvilp  felt  to  the  fine  plate 
felt,  or  the  fine  book  machine  felt,  many  grades  of  wool 
are  brought  into  use,  with  a  great  variation  in  length  of 
staple,  diameter  of  fibre,  felting  quality,  etc. 

Grades  of  Wool. 

Wools  from  different  breeds  of  sheep  differ  in  length, 
diameter  and  strength  of  staple.  In  fact,  each  fleece 
contains  upwards  of  fifteen  to  twenty  distinct  grades 
of  fibre.  The  grading  of  wool  is  therefore  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  woolen  manufacture.  Much  of  this 
grading  is  performed  before  the  wool  is  marketed,  and 
mills  are  generally  able  to  pui'clia.se.  in  any  quantities 
required,  approximately  the  types  required.  Generally 
speaking,  a  certain  type  of  wool  is  bought  either  in  the 
fleece,  skirted,  or  sorted  in  a  general  way  and  either  in 
the  grease,  that  is,  the  natural  state,  or  scoured.  Grades 
are  classed  in  a  varietj'  of  waj's.  The  British  system  is 
based  on  worsted  counts,  and  a  certain  wool  is  said  to 
be  36 's  or  40 's,  or  60 's  or  70 's,  according  to  its  spin- 
ning properties,  the  basis  being  that,  say  a  40 's  qua- 
lity, is  supposed  to  spin  into  a  yarn  40  x  560  yards  in 
length  to  the  pound  of  wool,  under  fixed  atmospheric 
conditions  of  19  per  cent  regain  of  moisture  from  bcne- 
dry  condition.  The  American  method  of  classifjing 
wools  is  somewhat  different,  presumed  to  have  been 
developed  from  the  mixed-blood  sheep,  that  is,  mixture 
of  the  Merino  and  English  breeds.  Under  this  system 
wools  are  classified  as  Braid,  Common  Low  Quarter,  i/4 
Blood,  %  Blood,  i/o  Blood  and  Fine.    It  may  be  u.seful 


*Papers  read  at  tjie  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Section,  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Ritg 
Carlton  Hotel,  Montreal,  Jan.  25  and  26,  1921. 


to  some  of  you  to  know  the  comparative  grades.  Braid 
corresponds  with  the  British  grade  36  "s  and  Canadian 
Lustre,  Common  with  British  40 's  &  Canadian  Coarse 
or  Low  Quarter,  Low  Blood  with  British  44's-46's  & 
Canadian  Low  Medium,  14  Blood  witlh  British  50's  & 
Canadian  Medium,  %  Blood  with  British  .'16 's  and  Can- 
adian Fine  Medium,  1/2  Blood  with  Bri'ish  60 's  and 
Canadian  Fine,  and  American  Fine  with  British  64 's- 
66 's  and  Canadian  Extra  Fine.  The  wools  u.scd  in  mak- 
nig  felts  vary  from  Low  Quarter  used  gencralh-  in 
manufacture  of  pulp  felts  to  14  Blood  used  generally 
HI  1st  and  2nd  press  news  machine  felts,  to  %  Blood 
in-  56 's  used  in  finer  felts.  Grades  are  mixed  to  pro- 
duce desired  results,  so  that  it  is  impossible  more  to 
than  generalize  in  saying  what  exact  grades  are  used 
ui  certain  felts.  However,  the  above  cla.ssification  is 
sufficiently  explanatory. 

Wools  are  available  'to  the  felt  manufactures  in  the 
fleece,  skirted,  that  is  with  the  outer  edges  removed,  or 
graded,  and  either  in  the  grease  as  it  is  removed  from 
the  sheep,  or  scoured,  aud  is  purchased  by  them  in  all 
these  conditions  according  as  the  offering  plea.ses.  The 
wool  buyer  must  know  the  types  he  requires,  and  must 
look  for  evenness  of  quality,  strength  of  fibre,  cleanli- 
ness, and  if  the  wool  is  in  the  grease  must  be  able  to 
estimate  shrinkage  between  that  condition  and  the 
scoured  state.  Wools  in  the  grease  lose  from  25  to  60 
per  cent  in  scouring  according  to  type  and  cleanliness, 
that  is  freedom  from  extraneous  dirt.  Some  wools  con- 
tain more  natural  oil  than  others,  fine  wools  a  much 
larger  percentage  than  coarse  wools.  So  tha"  the  buyer 
must  know  the  "handle"  of  wools. 

Felt  wools  are  produced  in  many  countries.  The 
Eastern  Canadian  wools  contain  many  grades  that  aie 
adaptable.  England,  New  Zealand  and  South  America 
furnish  the  most  of  the  world's  supply.  The  distribu- 
tion of  this  suijply  lias  been  remarkably  developed,  so 
that  the  woolen  manufacturer  in  Canada  has  available  a 
•supply  gathered  from  all  corners  of  the  earth,  and  by- 
dealing  with  old-established  wool  brokers  in  the  wool  cen- 
tres, like  London,  Bradfoi'd,  or  Boston,  is  enabled  to 
liuy  from  .small  hanrl  samples  and  to  know  that  the  ship- 
ment will  cnme  tlu'ough  as  nearly  like  the  sample  in 
unifoi-mity  as  it  is  possible  to  get. 

Wool  Prepaxation. 

Assuming  that  fleece  wool  in  the  grease  has  been  pur- 
chased the  first  operation  is  sorting,  that  is  classify- 
ing the  tlifferent  qualities  in  the  fleece,  according  to  the 
grading  required.  Then  comes  Scouring.  This  process 
is  carried  cut  in  a  series  of  connected  bowls  containing 
warm  water  through  which  the  wool  is  raked  auto- 
matically, coming  out  on  a  revolving  apron  which  car- 
ries it  through  the  Drier.  When  dried  the  wool  is  al- 
lowed to  condition,  that  is  to  regain  normal  moisture 
ecnteut,  about  I21/2  per  cent,  from  bone-dry  condition 
in  Canada. 

The  Batch  is  then  assembled  comprising  the  mixture 
(if  grades  required  to  make  the  desired  quality  of  felt. 
A  small  quantity  of  oil  is  added  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  the  fibres  through  subsequent  processes.  It  is  then 
passed  through  the  Picker  where  the  fibres  are-disent- 
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Angled  into  a  soft  fluffy  mass  preparatoiy  to  the  most 
important  operation  of  Carding. 

Carding  further  disentangles  the  fibres,  straighten- 
ing them  out  parallel  to  each  other  and  formnig  the 
yarn  structure.  The  card  consists  of  a  series  of  three 
or  four  large  and  small  cylinders,  covered  with  wire 
clothing.  The  base  of  the  wire  is  attached  to  leather 
covering  the  cylinder,  and  the  points  of  the  wire  .stick 
out  evenly  and  vertically  from  the  cylinder.  These  i-y- 
linders  revolve  in  close  proximity  to  one  anotlier  at 
varying  speeds.  The  operation  is  continuous  and  the 
wool  feeds  through  between  these  rolls,  until  the  soft 
fluffy  mass  of  wool  fed  into  the  breaker  end  of  the  card 
emerges  from  the  finisher  end  in  the  form  of  roving,  a 
very  loose  rope  to  the  required  weight,  ready  to  be  spun 
into  yarn.  This  is  the  basic  operation  in  the  construc- 
tion of  woolen  cloth. 

The  next-  operatiou  is  Spinning.  In  woolen  manufac- 
ture this  is  accomplished  on  the  Mule.  The  process 
consists  of  the  drawing  or  stretching  of  the  roving,  and 
spinning  or  twisting  it  iuto  yams.  T^e  operation  is 
mechanical.  The  mechanism  is  finely  regulated,  so  that 
the  exact  draw  and  twist  required  cau  be  performed  and 
controlled  by  definite  calculation. 

Weaving. 

The  wool  has  now  been  prepared  for  weaving  into  the 
form  of  a  felt.  Up  to  this  point  the  machinery  used  has 
been  regular  woolen  mill  equipment.  But  the  demands 
of  the  paper  industry  have  compelled  the  construction 
of  special  machinery  for  the  operations  to  follow  to  pro- 
duce the  heavy-weight,  wide  felt  required  on  modern 
paper  machines.  Mills  are  generally  equipped  with  a 
battery  of  special  looms  for  the  somewliat  standardized 
pulp  and  wet  felts,   with  looms  of  varying  widths  for 

other  felts.  ,  ..,    .     ■ 

The  yarn,'  after  being  prepared  for  the  cloth  to  be 
made  twisted  into  several  ply  in  the  case  of  pulp  felts, 
is  laid  out  bv  the  Warper  according  to  specifications 
of  length  of  felt,  or  series  of  felts  to  be  made,  as  width, 
numbe'i-  of  strands  of  warp  yarn  to  the  inch,  etc.,  and  is 
wound  on  to  a  warp  beam  which  fits  onto  the  back  of 
the  loom.  The  warp  is  drawn  across  the  loom,  eacli 
strand  through  a  heddle,  or  wire,  attached  in  such  a 
way  to  the  harness,  as  to  automatically  rise  or  fall  as 
desired  in  the  weaving  operation.  This  rising  or  falling 
of  the  warp  strands  in  presciibed  fashion  forms  a  shed 
through  which  the  weft,  or  filling  strands,  are  jiassed 
automatically.  The  required  weave,  whether  plain, 
broken  twill",  basket,  or  otherwise,  is  regulated  auto- 
matically. The  warp  yarns  fold  over  the  weft  which 
is  forced  forward  in*o  place  by  the  Lay,  thereby  pro- 
ducing the  felt  or  cloth,  in  a  consecutive  series  of  inter- 
locked folds  of  warp  and  weft.  The  width  is  controlled 
and  maintained  evenly  by  the  Reed,  an  upright  comb  in 
the  lay,ihrough  which  the  warp  yarns  have  been  drawn. 
and  which  forces  the  weft  yarns  into  place. 

Necessarily,  owing  to  tlie  heavy-weight  fabric  to  be 
woven,  felt  "looms  are  much  more  strongly  built  than 
the  ordinary  woolen  loom.  Widths  vary  from  36  inch 
reed  space  to  480  inch,  and  wider  to  accomodate  the  tend- 
ency among  paper  makers  to  use  longer  felts.  The  SB- 
inch  loom  is  used  in  the  weaving  of  small  jackets,  wliile 
the  very  wide  looms  are  used  mainly  for  weaving  the 
endless  felt.  The  limit  here  is  at  present  around  (i.') 
feet  in  length  whicli  in  the  woven  endless  felt  is  the 
width  as  tying  in  the  loom.  The  ma.ioritv  of  work  liow- 
ever,  is  done  on  looms  between  175  and  335  inch  reed 
space,  the-'-M^i-age  f«it  loom  being  about  280  inches  in 


reed  si)ace.  The  weaving  of  felts  endless  is  becoming 
more  i)opular,  thereby  overcoming  the  joining  proce.ss, 
so  that  tlie  tendcncj-  is  toward  larger  looms.  The  ten- 
sion requii'ed  on  the  warp  yam  and  tlie  power  required 
to  operate  the  weft  mechanism  necessitate  a  very  strong- 
ly constructed  loom  frame  so  that  the  modern  felt  loom 
is  quite  a  formidable  piece  of  machinery  for  a  woolen 
mill. 

All  felts  are  used  as  an  endless  belt  and  must  either 
be  woven  as  such  or  joined.  The  single  cloth,  that  is 
the  felt  that  has  to  be  joined  after  being  woven,  is  the 
simpler,  and  up  to  the  average  widths  felts  can  be 
woven  in  this  w'aj'.  Taking  an  average  felt,  sa.v  43  ft. 
by  160  inches,  wet  felt  for  news  machines,  the  warp  is 
laid  out  or  dressed  with  the  necessary  number  of 
strands  to  take  a  filling  to  make  approximately  2V2 
ounces  per  .square  foot  finished  weight.  As  the  felt 
is  to  be  43  ft.  by  160  inches  when  stretched  to  length 
on  the  paper  machine,  the  felt  is  made  shorter  and  wider, 
finished  size,  in  the  woolen  mill.  It  wdll  be  woven  in  a 
312  inch  loom  280  inches  wide  in  the  reed.  Eight  to  ten 
picks  of  filling  per  inch  are  woven,  a  selvedge  of  about 
214  inches  is  made  and  the  felt  is  cut  from  the  loom 
about  47  feet  long,  with  a  one  foot  fringe  allowed  on 
each  end  for  splicing;  Four  to  six  felts  of  the  same 
type  and  of  varying  widths  can  be  woven  from  the  same 
warp  without  changing  the  loom,'  and  therefore  saving 
much  loss  of  time.  Felts  can  be  woven  single  to  any 
length,  but  the  width  is  a  determining  factor  depending 
upon  the  available  loom  width.  Woven-endless  felts 
are  limited  by  the  length  wanted  and  can  be  woven  to 
any  width. 

Woven  —  Endless  Felts. 

With  a  few  slight  changes  made  in  the  loom,  a  double 
cloth  must  be  ^voyen  to  make  a  woven-endlcss  felt.  The 
laying  out  of  the  cloth  preparatory  to  weaving  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  single  felt,  except  that  the  warp  strands  of 
the  single  woven  felt  become  the  filling  .strands  of  the 
woven-endless  felt.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
edges  are  made  even,  and  that  the  take-up  of  the  upper 
and  lower  cloths  is  performied  evenly  under  uniform 
tension,  so  that  the  weaving  in  of  the  warp  strands,  now 
filling,  will  be  done  evenly  in  both  cloths.  As  the  edges 
of  the  cloth  as  woven  in  the  loom  are  crosswise  of  the 
felt  when  in  operation  on  tlie  paper  machine  it  is  ob- 
vious that  perfect  edges  must  be  woven.  This  is  ]n-ac- 
ticallj'  overcome  by  patent  attachments  that  hold  the 
edges  of  the  felt  in  place,  and  with  due  care  from  the 
weaver  there  is  onl,y  slight  liability  of  looped  or  loose 
edges. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  felts  woven  endless  is  the 
lack  of  selvedge.  When  taken  from  the  loom  the  sides 
of  the  felt  are  usually  sewn  or  whipped,  and  if  the  felt 
has  lieen  made  correctly  these  sides  run  satisfactorily. 
However,  the  strong,  evenly  woven,  reinforced  sides 
of  the  single-woven  felts  cannot  be  duplicated  on  the 
Avoven-endless  felt,  and  very  often  this  factor  condemns 
the  latter  in  the  eyes  of  the  paper  maker. 

Marking  Felts. 

Marking  or  Stripe  felts  are  made  by  the  .single  cloth 
method  with  part  of  the  warji  of  filling  yarns  of  greater 
diameter  and  harder  twist  than  the  others,  tlie  designs 
being  produced  by  the.se  yarns  in  combination  with  a 
certain  weave,  such  as  a  check,  twill  or  herring-bone  ef- 
fect. However,  the  engraved  roll  is  taking  the  place  of 
the  marking  felt  except  where  deep  impressions  liave  to 
be  made  or  wliere  the  design  cannot  be  too  regular. 
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Joining  or  Splicing. 

Having  been  measured  oil:  to  the  correct  length  at 
the  loom  the  felts  are  placed  over  long  tables  for  Burl- 
ing. All  knots  are  untied,  not  cut,  and  the  ends  are 
spliced  by  hand.  Mispicks,  floats,  double  picks,  etc., 
are  fixed,  and  the  felt  is  made  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible.  It  is  then  drawn  over  an  elevated  roller  or 
Perch  and  examined  against  the  light.  If  a  woven-end- 
less  felt  it  is  then  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  finishing  room, 
or  to  the  joining  lOom  if  a  single-woven    felt. 

Manufacture  of  Felts. 

Joining  or  Splicing  is  exactly  what  the  name  implies. 
The  work  consists  of  taking  the  two  fringes  of  warp  ends 
of  the  single  felt  and  joining  them  together  to  make  an 
endless  belt.  It  has  to  be  done  so  as  not  only  to  be 
unnoticeable  but  so  that  it  will  be  practically  the  same 
and  will  wear  as  well  as  if  it  had  actually  been  woven 
endless  in  the  lorn.  The  oijeration  requires  skill.  The 
felt  must  be  joined  exactly  true  to  prevent  it  running 
obliquely  on  the  paper  machine.  Experience  is  neces- 
sary to  know  how  wide  to  make  the  splice,  how  tight  or 
how  loose  it  should  be,  how  far  to  splice  by,  how  close 
to  shear,  etc. 

The  felt  is  drawn  over  a  slanting  table  and  the  two 
ends  are  fastened  across  the  centre  of  the  table.  The 
ends  are  ravelled  down  to  where  the  weaving  is  perfect 
and  the  filling  threads  are  brought  together  in  proper 
formation.  Starting  at  one  end  of  the  felt  the  joiner 
picks  up  tlie  first  warp  thread  of  each  end  and  ties  them 
with  a  knot  six  inches  from  each  end  of  the  felt.  After 
doing  this  she  follows  along  the  proper  warp  thread  for 
about  six  inches,  picks  out  the  warp  thread  at  this  poiut 
and  pulls  it  througli  knot  and  all.  Then  she  ties  the  next 
wai'p  threads  in  the  same  manner  and  pulls  the  knot 
six  inches  down  in  the  other  direction.  The  next  warp 
threads  are  tied  and  drawn  upwards  about  two  inches, 
and  so  with  the  fourth  drawn  to  the  lower  side,  and  so 
on  across  the  felt.  In  this  way  the  places  where  the  tied 
warp  threads  emerge  are  staggered  or  evenly  distributed. 
This  done  across  the  felt  the  tops  are  cut  off  the  loops 
which  have  been  drawn  through  leaving  free  ends  about 
one  inch  long  sticking  out  from  the  felt.  These  project- 
ing ends  are  spliced  by,  the  loose  ends  are  cut  off,  and 
the  felt  is  joined.  A  detailed  description  of  this  opera- 
tion has  been  given  as  this  method  might  easily  be  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  for  mending  holes,  one  mender  being 
trained  who  might  become  very  expert,  thereby  saving 
time  and  clothing. 

Woven  andPressed-Felt  Jackets.. 

Woven  jackets  can  be  made  on  the  narrow  felt  looms. 
They  are  woven  endless  in  a  3-5  ply  cloth.  The  yarn  is 
fine,  made  from  fine  quality  wools,  and  the  warp  is  laid 
out  with  a  great  many  more  strands  to  the  inch  than 
felts,  and  woven  with  a  great  many  more  picks  to  the 
inch.  The  sizes  required  finished  are  easily  calculated 
in  the  lay-out,  and  the  finishing  follows  somewhat  after 
the  regular  methods  to  be  described  later. 

Pressed  felt  jackets  are  made  by  taking  the  web  off 
the  finisher  end  of  the  card  before  being  made  into  rov- 
ing, and  rolling  it  over  a  drum  to  the  necessary  thick- 
ness, and  hardening,  felting  and  shrinking  to  the  re- 
quired thieknes.9,  diameter  and  width  finished.  Tliese 
operations  require  special  equipment  and  great  accur- 
acy, but  data  are  available  enabling  the  manufacturer 
to  determine  shrinkages  and  thereby  produce  the  evenly 
felted  jacket  with  which  you  are  all  familiar. 


Finishing'. 

While  all  the  previous  operations  of  laying  the 
.structure  of  the  felt  are  most  important  it  is  here  that 
the  real  work  of  fitting  it  for  its  ultimate  uses  on  the 
paper  machine  are  performed.  The  various  stocks  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  felts  give  the  differently  desired 
results,  bu'  the  finishing  operations  are  practically  the 
same  for  all.  They  include  scouring  and  fulling,  called 
wet  finis'hing,  and  drying,  napping  or  singeing,  stretch- 
ing and  measuring,  called  dry  finishing.  It  is  in  the 
wet  fmishing  operations  where  the  felt  receives  its  felt- 
nig  and  characteristic  qualities  of  hardness,  softness,  re- 
sjihence,  roughness,  smootliue.ss,  slaziness,  etc.,  and 
where  the_  size  and  tension  are  controlled.' 

As  received  in  tlie  finishing  room  the  felt  appears  a 
(hrty,  loo.sely  woven,  cloth.  It  contains  the  oil  used  in 
the  wool  preparatory  processes  and  such  other  dirt  as 
It  has  accumulated.  It  has  been  loosely  woven  to  a  pre- 
determined width  and  length,  wider  and  longer,  as 
stated  previously,  tlian  the  required  measurements 
fmished.  The  first  operation  is  the  Fulling.  Hei-e  the 
cloth  is  felted  and  .shrunk  to  the  required  degree.  Tlie 
opei-ation  consists  of  wetting  the  clo*h  witli  fulliiio'  solu- 
tion adapted  for  the  reduction  of  tlie  oil,  and  to  the 
(luahty  of  wool  used,  the  amount  of  twist  in  the  varn 
the  weave,  the  desired  number  of  warp  and  filling 
Mireads  per  inch  finished,  the  tension,  the  nap  and 
"feel"  required  on  the  felt,  etc.,  etc.  The  cloth  is  re- 
volved at  determnied  speed  between  heavv  wocden  rol- 
Irs,  folded  loosely  and  evenly  to  prevent 'mill  w:  inkles 
and  to  ensure  even  .shrinking.  It  is  watched  carefully 
taken  out  several  times  during  the  operation  for  mea- 
suring and  refolding,  and  iim  for  from  30  to  90  min- 
utes until  it  has  attained  the  desired  state.  The  opera- 
tion is  one  that  requires  much  experience  and  skill 
While  the  experienced  finisher  has  general  rules  to  o-q 
by  each  felt  demands  individual  attention.  The  size  as 
taken  from  the  fulling  mill  is  shorter  and  wider  than 
that  required,  to  allow  for  length  tension  and  width 
'en.sioii.  tliat  is  the  difference  in  lengths  and  widths  be- 
tween tho.se  as  the  felt  is  lying  on  the  floor  with  no 
stretch  to  it  and  those  in  running. 

With  the  necessary  size  obtained  the  cloth  is  readv 
to  be  Scoured.  No  fulling  or  felting  is  wanted  in  this 
operation.  So  as  the  fulling,  solution  ],as  acted  chem- 
ically on  the  oil  and  other  outside  substance,  a  non- 
alkali,    good   lather-forming   .soap    is   used.      The   croods 

dried  "°"^''''''  '™"''"'  '*''''  ""'^'^'  ^^''"  de-watered  and 
This^  completes  the  manufacturing  operations  in  the 
case  of  pulp  felts,  except  that  in  the  drying  operation 
the  ielt  is  stretched  to  the  required  length  and  width 
approximating  here  the  tension  it  undergoes  on  the 
pulp  machine,  and  tlierefore  attaining  the  exact  si/P 
wanted^  The  felting  and  slirinking  of"  the  wool  fibJes 
m  the  ful  ing  and  scouring  operations  has  already  o-jven 
a  cover  of  nap  to  the  felt,  which  fills  the  spaces 
between  the  warp  and  filling  yarns  and  gives  the  pick 
up  quality  to  the  felt.  In  pulp  felts  streligth  and  por 
osity  are  he  desired  factors.  The  yarns  are  verv  strJn!. 
twLSted  strands  and  their  size  necessitates  fairly  lar^e 
spaces  between  the  warp  and  fillino-  threads  ThesP 
spaces  must  be  filled  to  permit  tlie  easy  drainage  o? 
^ater  from  the  jnilp  without  allowing  the  pulp  fibre 
to  get  throrgli.  If  too  much  cover  or  napp  has  been 
given  the  felts  will  fill  up  quickly  anSgfve  endless 
trouble^  It  1.  clear  therefore  that  the  two  factors  the 
felt  maker  must  keep  in  mind  in  making  pulp  felts  are 
sufficient  strength  to  stand  the  tension,  pressure  and 
kickmg  and  the  porositv  of  the  felt  ' 
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More  cover  is  requiied  on  most  other  felts  to  give  a 
greater  quality  of  pick-up,  a  better  diffused  jiorosity, 
softness,  smootlmess  and  finish.  This  is  accomplished 
on  the  Napper  or  dig.  Tlie  felt  is  stretched  tightly 
across  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  fitted  with  teasels  or 
■wires.  As  the  felt  revolves  slowly  against  the  direction 
of  the  rapidly  revolving  cylinder  the  attendant  care- 
fully applies  the  surface  of  the  felt  against  these  teasels 
which  pull  out  the  fibres  on  to  the  face  of  the  felt.  This 
has  to  be  done  uniformly  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
injure  the  felt.  The  lighter  the  felt  the  harder  it  is  to 
nap.  The  ordinary  wet  felt  is  comparatively  simple,  but 
a  great  degree  of  accuracy  is  required  with  all  felts  to 
get  the  napp  even  and  uniform.  The  third  press  news 
felt  also  requires  care  to  obtain  the  necessary  smooth 
surface  required  to  give  surface  to  the  paper. 

This  completes  the  manufacturing  operations.  Felts 
.should  be  allowed  a  week  or  so  to  "set"  then  should  be 
re-measured  and  stretched  before  delivery  to  the  papei- 
mill.  The  folding  is  done  in  a  manner  best  suited  to 
the  handling  of  the  felt  on  the  paper  or  pulp  machine, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

In  wet  press  and  second  press  news  machines  felts, 
the  qualities  of  strength,  pick-up  and  porosity  are  what 
are  desired.  Necessarily  a  .strong  course  wool  is  used. 
The  third  press  news  felt  must  add  fini.sh  as  an  im- 
portant factor,  so  that  a  finer  quality  wool  and  finer 
\-arn  is  used,  also  a  smoother  weave,  to  ensure  a  smooth 
even  surface  to  the  felt.  This  relation  exists  between 
these  felts  on  each  class  of  machines  for  the  various 
main  grades  of  paper.  Naturally  there  could  be  even 
more  variety,  and  perhaps  this  feature  is  given  insuf- 
ficient attention,  but  standardization  and  speed  are  de- 
termining factors.  The  result  is'  that  the  felt  maker 
looks  for  the  average  uses  for  which  each  grade  of  felt 
is  required  and  endeavors  to  fill  the  conditions  met  with 
there. 

Pulp  felts  and  news  machine  felts  are  fairly  standard- 
ized. Conditions  in  different  mills  vary  slightly,  but 
hardly  sufficiently  to  affect  the  operation  of  felts.  As 
the  higher  speed  machines  have  been  developed  condi- 
tions have  necessitated  stronger,  therefore  coarser, 
wools,  larger  yarns,  less  strands  of  warp  and  filling  per 
inch,  greater  porosity,  etc.,  and  therefore  standards 
have  changed.  These  ai-e  all  determining  factors  and  if 
properly  understood  the  felt  maker  should  meet  condi- 
tions. Some  mills  "nurse"  felts,  other  "drive"  them, 
hence  varying  "runs"  in  different  mills;  but  with  pres- 
ses and  rolls  running  true,  and  with  equal  conditions 
of  operation  standard  "runs"  can  be  obtained. 

The  Performance  of  Felts. 

The  variation  in  "rims"  between  individual  felts 
made  in  a  series  and  run  on  the  same  machine  has  al- 
ways been  difficult  to  understand.  Here  the  "human 
factor"  enters,  but  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  felt  maker  has  all  the  evidence  on  his  side  where 
such  variation  exists.  The  wide-awake  felt  manufact- 
urer will  notice  any  weakness  in  the  felt  before  it  leaves 
his  mill.  His  facilities  for  detection  of  such  are  almost 
infallible,  and  fie  can  make  better  use  of  a  spoiled  felt 
before  it  leaves  his  mill  than  after  it  has  been  returned 
from  a  paper  mill  perhaps  after  several  days  running. 

Mill  wrinkles  produced  in  fulling  give  endless  trouble 
on  the  paper  machine,  but  a  felt  containing  them  should 
never  leave  the  mill.  Uneven  joining  is  another  fault, 
easily  detected.  But,  if  the  felt-maker  has  not  de- 
termined the  strength  required,  the  degree  of  porosity, 
the  resilience,  the  hardness  or  softness,  and  the  finish. 


you  will  have  trouble  and  he  will  hear  aliout  it.  These 
are  factors  every  paper  mill  should  be  interested  in  de- 
termining, and  they  can  be  determined  to  n  very  use- 
ful degree.  Tlie  exact  measurements  of  felts  required 
.should  be  known,  that  is  the  exact  lengths  and  widths  on 
machines  with  allowances  for  stretch  and  shrinkage, 
leaving  it  to  the  felt-maker  to  know  the  floor  size.  Pro- 
perly made  felts  of  the  proper  size  to  suit  the  machine 
for  which  it  has  been  built  should  first  lengthen  and 
narrow  out  slightly  after  it  has  been  wetted  and  stretch- 
ed and  run  for  a  few  hours,  then  gradually  widen  out 
until  set,  and  should  hold  this  size  fairly  accurately 
until  worn  out.  The  variation  in  quality  of  stock  and 
unavoidable  mechanical  imperfections  prevent  this  from 
being  absolute,  but  this  is  the  desired  result.  This  ap- 
plies to  all  felts  in  more  or  less  degree  according  to 
their  quality.  The  finer  quality  and  weave  a  felt  is, 
the  more  set  it  should  be  when  it  leaves  the  felt  mill, 
and  therefore  there  should  be  less  variation  on  the 
paper  machine. 

Strength  of  Felts. 

The  element  of  .strength  in  a  pulp  or  paper  machine 
felt  is  determined  by  the  conditions  to  be  met  with  in 
use.  As  previously  stated  the  qualities  of  a  felt  are 
strength,  porosity,  pick-up,  hardness,  softenss,  .smooth- 
ness and  finish.  The  tensile  strength  is  dependent,  lar- 
gely upon  the  degree  of  other  qualities  desired.  Nat- 
urally the  paper-maker  is  looking  for  the  strongest  felt 
he  can  get  to  enable  long  runs,  but  his  conditions  also 
compel  him  to  insist  upon  the  other  qualities,  and  these 
qualities  of  nap,  porosity,  and  finish  produce  limita- 
tions on  the  felt-maker  in  his  consideration  of  tensile 
strength.  " Felt-marking" "  is  a  fault  that  must  be 
guarded  against  continually.  This  factor  places  a 
decided  limitation  on  the  felt-maker. 

The  (juality  of  strength  is  determined  by  the  length 
and  strength  of  the  wool  fibre,  the  diameter  of  the  sin- 
gle yarn,  the  twist  of  the  yarn,  the  ply  of  the  yarn,  the 
number  of  strands  per  inch  of  warp  and  filling,  the  type 
of  weave,  and  the  finish  required  on  the  felt.     Where 
strength   and  porosity   are  the  principal  qualities  con- 
sidered, as  in  the  case  of  pulp  and  wet  press  news  mach- 
ine felts,  the  ordinary  "one  and  one"  plain  weave  is 
employed.     This  gives  porosity.     In  pulp  felts,  where 
marking  or  crushing  of  the  stock  is  of  only  passing  im- 
portance, a  long  fibre  stock  is  used,  tightly  twisted  in  the 
single,  and  then  again  twisted  to  from  4  to  10  ply  yarn 
in  the  Marp  and  2  to  6  ply  in  the  filling.     Little  nap  is 
i-equired,  other  tlian  the  cover  obtained  in  the  fulling 
operation.    But  in  the  news  felt,  while  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar wool  can  be  used,  the  felt  must  be  softer,  with  more 
cover  or  nap,  and,  having  to  do  with  a  much  thinner 
stock,  the  felt  must  be  much  smaller  mesh,   I'equiring 
single  yarn  of  medium  twist  to  prevent  crushing,  and 
the  plain  weave  is  employed  to  give  the  desired  poro- 
sity.    Naturally  the  tensile  strength  is  less  than  in  the 
case  of  pulp  felts,  Init  the  relation  here  between  tensile 
strength  and  poro.sity  and  finish  of  the  felt  is  the  item 
of  greatest  consideration. 

Better  Service  by  Co-operation. 

As  .smoothness  and  fini^li  become  of  greater  import- 
ance finer  wool  must  be  used,  yams  become  smaller  in 
diameter,  the  weave  is  changed  to  a  smooth  flat  broken 
twill,  porousness  becomes  an  item  of  less  consideration, 
and  softness,  cover  and  finish  of  greater  importance.  In 
these  da.vs  of  competition  and  speeded  production  the 
danger  of  sacrificing  these  other  qualities  for  strength 
and  increased  runs  is  very  great.    Of  course,  the  desired 
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result  is  a  strong,  smootli-ruuuing-  felt.  Perhaps  the 
stress  laid  upon  the  relation  of  desired  qualities  will 
emphasise  the  importance  the  felt-maker  attaches  to  in- 
telligent criticism  of  his  felts  in  operation.  And  i)er- 
haps  you  will  look  for  faults  in  this  relation  in  your 
consideration  of  and  report  on  felts  giving  unsatisfac- 
tory service.  Co-operation  of  this  nature  will  produce 
results  in  more  standardized  felts,  longer  runs  and 
better  service. 

The  high  speed  machines  developed  in  recent  years 
have  called  for  increased  tensile  strength  in  the  felt,  and 
increased  porosity,  particularly  in  the  wet  and  second 
press  felts,  but  the  limitation  has  persisted  in  the  ne- 
cessity for  providing  a  napped  felt  to  provide  pick-up 
and  sieve  qualities  and  a  sufficiently  soft  surface  to 
prevent  crushing.  Increa.sed  suction  "has  also  been  a 
factor  to  contend  with.  The  demands  of  speeded  up 
production  have  been  difficult  to  contend  with,  owing 


to  that  relationship  between  strength,  porosity  and 
finisli  wliich  the  felt-maker  mu.st  always  keep  iri  mind. 
Naturally,  felts  fill  up  and  lequire  washing,  fre- 
quently 01-  otlierwise  as  the  ca.sp  may  be,  according  to 
the  nearness  to  perfection  the  felt  has  been  made  in  the 
relationshii)  of  the  desired  (pialities.  However,  this  sub- 
,iect  is  left  for  your  discussion  and  our  enlightenment 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  better  understanding  of  this 
relationship  by  paper-men,  and  the  passing  on  of  in- 
formation to  the  felt-maker  will  tend  towards  perfec- 
tion, and  do  away  with  many  troul)les  encountered  with 
felts  in  operation.  So  far  as  the  paper  maker  is 
concerned  this  relationship  is  the  cause-all  and  end- 
all  of  felts.  If  the  felt-maker  with  only  a  limited  and 
cursory  knowledge  of  paper-making  has  to  grope  round 
for  his  information  his  experimenting  might  prove  ex- 
pensive and  unproductive  of  results.  It  is  to  everv- 
one's  advantage  to  effect  all  jiossible  improvements. 


Money  From  Steam 


By  R.  L.  WELDON,  M.  Sc 

The  essential  problem  in  the  use  of  steam  in  the  paper 
mill  is  one  of  economic   utilization,   for,   in  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  the  dollars  and  cents  coi^t  per  ton  that  is 
the    fundamental    consideration.    'Dollars",    because    a 
very   appreciable  percentage  of  the  conversion   cost   is 
chargeable  to  steam  account:  'cents',  because  profits  are 
often   made   through   the   elimination   of   small   wastes. 
This  problem  of  steam  has  been  becoming  of  increasing 
importance  in  recent  years,  due  not  only  to  rapidly  in- 
creasing importance  in  recent  year.9,  dvie  not  only  to  ra- 
pidly increasing  costs  of  fuel,  but  also  due     to  greater 
difficulty  in  obtaining  fuels  of  relatively  good  heating 
value  for  the  money  spent.     While  this  last  year  has 
seen  a  distinctly  downward  trend  in  the  price  of  fuel,  it 
has  also  seen  quite  as  distinct  a  trend  in  the  price  of 
liaper ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  percentage  relation- 
ship of  the  cost  of  steam  to  the  selling  price  of  paper  is 
probably  higher  today  than  it  was  during  the  period  of 
jieak  prices  for  coal. 

The  most  important  use  of  steam  in  the  paper  mill  is 
that  of  drying  the  paper.     Linked  intimately  with  the 
use  of  .steam  for  drying  is  the  question  of  power,  since, 
in  many  mills,  it  is  customary  to  generate  a  certain 
amount  of  the  power  required  by  means  of  steam,  the 
exhaust  being  used  to  dry  the  paper.     This  leads  us  at 
nnee  to   the   ques^^ion   of  exhaust   steam    drying  versus 
live  steam  dr.ying.     This  is  a  question  upon  which  it  is 
not    only    difficult    but    dangerous    to    generalize.      In 
order  tliat  we  may  make  certain  comparisons  between 
these  two  methods,  it  is  proposed  to  work  about  a  hypo- 
thetical ease  of  a  150-ton  mill.     The  paper  mill  which 
we  have  considered  is  a  two-machine  mill  making  stand- 
ad  news.    The  machines  are  164  inches  wide,  trimming 
a  maximum  of  152  inches,   and  they  M-ill  produce  150 
trms  of  finished  newsprint  per  day,  when  operating  at 
a  speed  of  900  feet  per  minute,  with   a  machine  effi- 
ciency of  85.6  per  cent.     Some  form  of  electrical  sec- 
tionalized    drive   is   assumed    to    di'ive    these   machines. 
This  merely  means  that  the  power  which  we  may  gen- 
erate as  a  by-product  from  the  steam  used  for  drying 
is  converted  into  electrical  energy,  and  the  question  of 
sectionalized  and  mechanical  drives  does  not  enter  here. 
The    presiip])o.sition    of   the    availability    of   hydro-elec- 
trical power  at  a  reasonable  price  also  exists. 

A  mill  of  tlie  above  size,  if  a  complete  self-contained 
unit,  will  require  about  2,500  electrical  horse  power  on 
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the  low  tension  buss.  This  will  vary  slightlv  with  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  mill  .site,  the  general  lav 
out  or  routing  of  the  processes,  and  the  tvpe  of  equin- 
ment  used.  Of  this  amount  some  1750  H.P  is  required 
tor  proce,s.s  work,  such  as  paper  machine  drives,  stock 
pumps,  agitators,  and  other  purely  process  machinery 
the  remaining  amount,  750  H.P.,  is  absorbed  bv  the  mill 
auxiliaries,  such  as  the  boiler  house,  ventilating  fans 
fresh  water  supply,  etc  Sub.sequent  comparisons  are 
nased  on  this  requirement  for  power 

There  are   naturally  enough,  numerous  opinions  as  to 
tlie  be.st  method  of  drying  newsprint.     The  general  eon- 
census  of  opinion  .seems  to  point  to  the  u.se  of  fairlv 
low  pressure  steam  in  the  dryers,  usuallv  5  to  10  lbs 
fsauge)   and  that  ^he  .steam  should  be  sent  to  the  drvers 
as   nearly   dry  and   saturated   as   possibue.      Obviou.slv 
nractical  V  all  the  heat  available  for  drving  purpose     s 
the  latent  lieat  of  tlie  steam  made  available  bv  its  con- 
densation in  the  dryers.    Thus  any  moisture  in  the  steam 
;^    useless    and    at    the   .same   time    objectionable     S 
.t  increases  the  volume  of  eonden.sate  to  be  handled  to 
no  useful  purno.se.     The  use  of  superheated  .steam    has 
not  been  found  satisfactory  where  any  degree  of  tamper 
ature    control   i.s   aimed    at,    since    condensation    oT  the 
steam  cannot  ^ake   place  at  the  temperature  of  super 

Hon  I  T'^  '"  '''  ''''  °f  ''^''^'^'^  «^^«™-  eondensa- 
■eal.rf  n  ''^'"''  '^  '""•'*^'^*  temperature,  which 
1  carers  feasible  accurate  temperature  control 

The  aniount  of  steam  used  in  drving  newsprint  still 
seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  variable  quantitv.  The  aver 
age  steam  consumption  per  pound  of  paper  as  on  the 
n.ach.ne  varies  from  .3  to  .31/,  pounds  of  .Seam  and  in 
rarer  cases,  consumptions  as  low  as  2.8  and  as  hio-h  as  4 
"ound..  l,avP  been  recorded,  all  on  relativeh  modern 
»'ac)„nes.  The  important  factors  a ffectin/'eam  con 
sunmption  for  drvino-  are-— 

uie  content  of  the  .sheet  entering  the  drvers  and  so  ^^■i!l 
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which  can  only  be  obtained  by  careful  initial  planning 
and  proper  care  during  operation.  Too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  good  cii-eulation 
of  steam,  constant  removal  of  condensate  from  all  the 
dryers,  and  proper  mechanical  condition  of  the  appar- 

3._VENTILATI0N.— This  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
inefficiency  in  the  drying  of  paper.  Essentially  the 
steam  arising  from  the  dryers  should  be  conve.yed  from 
the  surface  of  the  paper  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
conveying  medium  which  is  used  is  air,  which  is  only 
efficient  when  it  is  worked  to  capacity  but  not  over- 
loaded. It  should  be  provided  in  proper  quantities,  at 
proper  temperatures,  to  the  proper  points  where  it  is 
to  be  utilized.  On  picking  up  its  load  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  'stall'  but  should  be  rapidly  removed  to  the 
outer  atmosphere.  Failure  to  satisfy  this  la.st  particu- 
lar often  causes  double  drying  to  occur  with  its  at- 
tendant increase  in  steam  used. 

4._C0NDITI0N  OF  DRYERS,  BOTH  INSIDE 
AND  OUTSIDE. — Careless  use  of  oil  and  poor  oil  sep- 
arators on  engine  driven  machine.^  will  cause  a  lowering 
of  dryer  efficiency  should  the  inside  of  the  dryers 
become  coated  with  oil.  The  accumulation  of  'fluff 
and  other  foreign  substances  upon  the  surface  of  the 
dryers  is  not  conducive  to  low  steam    requirements. 

5.— THE  AMOUNT  OF  DRYER  SURFACE.— It  is 
important  that  the  amount  of  dryer  surface  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  transmission  of  the  heat  necessary  for  dry- 
ing, without  the  use  of  excessively  high  temperatures, 
which  not  onlj^  burn  and  weaken  the  sheet  but  also  cause 


actual  steam  consumption  compares  with  what  we 
might  expect  as  an  ideal  under  the  present  method  of 
drying  paper.  The  following  formula  expresses  the 
ideal  steam  consumption  per  pound  of  paper,  as  on  the 
machine  for  a  given  condition. 
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increased  radiation  losses.  Since  radiation  is  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  surface  as  well  as  the  temperature 
difference  it  is  equally  important  not  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme  of  having  too  much  dryer  surface. 

6. FELT  DRYERS.— These  are  usual  on  most  mach- 
ines biTt  are  occasionally  omitted,  a  proportional  m- 
erease  being  made  in  the  dryer  surface.  The  main  thing 
is  not  to  attempt  to  dry  paper  with  'wet'  felts. 

7. — CLOTHING. — The  age,  condition  and  weave  have 
an  appreciable  effect  on  drying  efficiency. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  in  a  general  way  how  the 
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When— 
S  =Ideal  steam  consumption,  lbs.  from  and  at  212  deg. 

F.,  per  lb.  paper. 
Pj^=Percentage  of  bone  dry  stock  in  paper  entering  the 

dryers. 
P.,=Percentaoe  of  bone  dry  stock  in  paper  leaving  the 
drj^ers. 
tj^Temperature  deg.  F.  of  paper  entering  dryers. 
t..=Temperature  deg.  F.  of  air  leaving  dryers. 
t.,=Temperature  deg.  F.  of  air  entering  dryers. 
H.,=Total  heat  B.T.U.  per  lb.  in  water  vapor  or  steam 

(from  s*eam  tables)  at  t.. 
Gi^^Grains  of  moisture  per  lb.  in  air  entering  the 
dryers  (from  psychrometric  chart). 
If  we  assume  the  following  data  as  a  representative 
averacre  for  mill  conditions,  we  obtain  a  figure  which 
represents  closely  the  ideal  steam  consumption  under 
tliese  conditions. 

1.  Paper  enters  the  dryers  30%  bone  dry=Pi 

2.  Paper  leaves  the  dryers  91. .5%  bone  dry=P„ 

3.  Paper  enters  the  dryers  at  65  deg.  P.=ti 

4.  Air  leaves  dryers  at  120  deg.  F.  (^,)  and  80% 

relative  humidity. 

5.  Air  enters  dryers  at   70  deg.   F.    (=13) and   60% 

relative  humidity. 

Then  S,  the  ideal  steam  con.sumption,  will  be  2.75 
lbs.  of  steam  per  lb.  of  paper.  The  conditions  assumed 
are  not  ideal  and  might  possibly  be  bettered  slightly, 
with  very  careful  control.  Referring  back  to  the  fig- 
ures mentioned  for  actual  steam  consumption,  we  see 
tliat  tlie  probable  drying  efficiencies  vary  from  a  max- 
Muum  of  98  per  cent  to  a  minimum  of  69  per  cent.  This 
is  given  in  order  to  show  what  probabilities  exist  for 
savings  in  this  direction. 

The  steam  flow  lines  are  sliowji  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  I.  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  different  to 
this  flow  diagram.  We  have  shown  an  exhau.st  steam 
connection  to  tlie  hot-well.  The  hot-well  is  of  the  closed 
pressure  type,  exhaust  steam  being  used  to  maintain 
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the  pressure  and  temperature.  Tin'  ailviuitages  of 
doing  this  are : 

First — A  high  boiler  feed  water  temperature  is  main- 
tained, the  feed  being  at  250  deg.  F.  instead  of  180 
deg.  F.  such  as  given  by  the  average  open  hot-well. 

Second. — An  increase  of  steam  flow  through  the 
prime  mover  is  effected,  with  its  consequent  increase  in 
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power  available  without  serious  effect  on  the  heat  bal- 
ance. , 

Third. — The  usual  evaporation  losses  attendant  on  tne 
use  of  an  open  hot-well  are  done  away  with,  together 
with  a  distinct  saving  in  the  percentage  of  makeup 
water  required.  •     ,  i 

The  appended  table  shows  ia  some  detail  typical  heat 
balances  for  a  live  steam,  a  turbine  exhaus^,  and  an  en- 
gine exhaust  drying  system.  A  large  number  of  these 
heat  balances  were  worked  out,  based  on  data  supplied 
bv  reliable  manufacturers  of  practically  all  the  various 
types  of  engines  and  turbines  suitable  for  operating  at 
the  back  pressure  required.  The  heat  balances  given 
represent  the  two  extremes,  and  practically  all  the  other 
results  fall  between  these  two  balances.  The  turbine 
which  is  a  simple  impulse  wheel  was  found  to  be  the 
cheapest  prime  mover  in  first  cost  and  in  coal  used,  the 
lightest  in  weight  and  smallest  in  space  requirements 
and  had  the  highest  steam  rate  producing  the  least 
amount  of  power.  The  engine  which  is  of  theuniflow 
tpye  was  found  to  be  the  most  expensive  in  first  cost 
and  in  coal  used,  the  heaviest  in  weight  and  largest  ia 
space  requirements,  and  had  the  lowest  steam  rate, 
producing  the  greatest  amount  of  power.  All  prime 
movers  considered  are  compared  on  delivery  of  the 
same  amount  of  heat  in  the  exhaust  steam. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  assumption  of  a  steam  flow 
rf  40,000  lbs.  of  steam  at  5  lbs.  (gauge)  corresponds  to 
2.71.  lbs.  of  steam  from  and  at  212  deg.  F.  per  pound 
of  paper  as  on  the  machine.  This  figure  was  purposely 
made  less  than  the  theoretical  figure  to  ensure  the  fact 
that  we  were  working  with  the  minimum  flow  of  steam 
and  thus  we  could  depend  on  the  availability  of  the 
])ower  from  the  prime  mover  at  all  times.  It  is  also 
assumed  that  all  power  made  available  under  this  min- 
imum condition  is  utilized  by  the  paper  machines  and 
their  auxiliaries,  for  iu  no  case  is  the  minimum  power 


developed  less  tlian  that  required  to  drive  the  machines. 
Thus  it  is  held  that  comparative  eo.st  figures  based  on 
these  heat  balanites  will  show  minimum  differences  and 
tliat  ill  prac'ical  operation  they  would  be  somewhat 
bettered. 

In  order  to  make  a  proper- comparison  of  tliese  three 
heat  lialances  in  regard  to  annual  operating  charges,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider. 

1.  Capital  charges;  2  Interest;  3  Depreciation;  4  Re- 
pairs; 5  Labor;  6  Fuel. 

Tlie  comparative  capital  charges  necessary  for  the 
equipment  installed  are  .shown  in  Diagram  II.  Diagram 
III  shows  the  comparative  annual  charges  when  the 
cost  of  coal  varies  irom  $.5.00  to  $16.00  per  ton,  with 
power  constant  at  $2."). 00  per  horse  power  year,  while 
Diagram  IV  shows  a  similar  curve  when  the  cost  of 
power  varies  from  $5.00  to  $40.00  per  horse  power,  with 
coal  constant  at  $8.00  per  ton.  From  Diagram  III  we 
see  that,  when  power  remains  constant  at  $2.5.00  per  H. 
P.,  coal  must  co.st  at  least  $14.75  per  ton  before  the  live 
steam  method  commences  to  become  cheaper  than  the 
use  of  exhaust  steam  from  the  turbine,  and  also  from 
Diagram  1\'  with  coal  constant  at  $8.00  per  ton  power 
mu.st  not  exceed  $14.90  per  H.P.  to  make  the  live  steam 
competitive  with  the  turbine  and  exhaust  steam. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  was  thought  that  Diagram 
V  would  prove  of  interest,  in  that  it  forms  a  simple 
means  of  determining  the  cost  per  ton  of  paper  for 
drying.  All  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  is  the  cost  of 
steam  per  1,000  lbs.  for  the  previous  month.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  method  of  using  it  is  to  be  found  on 
the  diagram.  It  may  be  used,  particularlj-  in  the  en- 
larged form,  to  create  interest,  possibly  rivalry,  among 
the  operators,  for  by  its  means  it  is  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter '0  keep  either  a  daily  or  tour  log  of  cost  for  drying 

fl'n^p/r/f^mi-^  ffo^B^/iirD  Cosr  o^SrryVY/-o/fJ)fi'//ya 
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paper  on  each  machine.  Again  it  shows  the  Sales  De- 
partment, in  a  concrete  manner,  the  cost  of  narrow  trim. 
Needless  to  say,  the  diagram  can  be  developed  for  other 
ranges  of  the  variables  than  those  given,  to  suit  any 
machine  and  paper. 

Second  in  importance  to  the  use  of  steam  for  drying 
is  the  use  of  steam  for  heating.  Due  to  the  large  quan- 
tities of  air  required  to  act  as  a  vapor  conveyor,  the 
steam  required  for  heating  is  an  important  item.    Dur- 
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iag  cold  weather  in  order  to  make  the  use  of  our  air 
t'onve^or  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  it  often 
through  a  range  of  90  degrees  F.  and  occasionally  even 
higher.  This  makes  quite  a  hole  in  the  coal  pile.  While 
it  is  not  proposed  to  go  into  the  details  of  heating  and 
ventilating  a  paper-machine  room,  the  greatest  of  care 
should  be  taken  in  laying  out  a  heating  and  ventilating 
system,  not  only  from  the  poiut  of  view  of  its  efficiency 
in  removing  vapor,  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  possible  heat  economy.  At  presen',  lieat  reclaiming 
devices  are  rarely  resorted  to,  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  success  is  stUI  somewhat  questionable.  The 
best  possibility  seems  to  be  in  Control.  Careful  operat- 
ing control,  adapting  the  system  from  period  to  period 
and  even  daj'  to  day  to  suit  the  variables  which  affect 
it,  as  they  change,  will  help  to  make  a  smaller  hole  in 
that  coal  pile. 

Referring  to  control,  all  the  care  in  the  world  applied 
to  tlie  2jrevious  features  will  not  make  up  for  lack  of 


control  in  the  general  use  and  abuse  of  steam  by  men  in 
ilie  mill.  Leaky  joints  and  valves  in  steam  lines, 
L-ai'eless  use  of  the  steam  hose,  and  the  hundred  and 
one  small  uses  aroiuid  a  mill  soon  throw  away  poten- 
tial   profits. 

Three  general  suppositions  have  been  made  from  a 
bread,  practical  view-point  of  the  Engineer's  value  in 
the  operating  organization. 

1st. — Sectioualized  paper  machine  drive  controls  but 
one  condition.  Without  control  of  stock  going  on  to  the 
wire,  without  control  of  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
paper  entei'ing  the  dryers,  without  control  of  the  steam 
in  the  dryers,  and  without  control  of  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  finished  paper,  the  drive  in  itself  is  only 
jiartially  efficient  from  the  miU  point  of  view.  In  order 
to  bring  the  drive  to  its  ultimate  efficiency,  these  ques- 
tions of  stock,  moisture  in  the  paper,  and  steam  in  the 
dryers  must  be  held  in  constant  control.  This  is  the 
practical  province  of  the  Mill  Engineer. 

2nd. — The  Cost  Department,  from  the  point  of  view 
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fit  Uio  Mill  Siiperinteutleut,  is  always  fifteen  days  late, 
iluvv  to  bring  about  a  unrdial  feeliug  of  a  desire  for  co- 
operation by  the  mill  men  with  the  Cost  Department  is 
also  the  province  of  the  Mill  Engineer. 

By  reducing  his  formulas  from  a  technical  basis  to  a 
practical  picture,  he  is  making  an  effort  to  interest  the 
layman  in  his  own  department,  but  in  layman's  lang- 
uage. For  that  reason,  the  chart  (^Diagram  V)  shown 
has  been  developed,  and  no  engineering  formulas  are 
sliown  definitely  to  muddle  the  operating  man's  mind 
who  has  got  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  actual 
costs. 

3rd. — The  other  consideration  given  this  pi'oblem, 
and  on  which  any  work  in  connection  with  this  is  pre- 
dicated, lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  real  effi- 
ciency —  Dollar  and  a  Quarter  Results  from  a  Dollar 
Investment. 

And  the  best  help  any  one  in  the  mill  can  give  the 
.Sales  Department  is  Low  Cost  Production. 

CO^fARATr/E  TABLE  OF  HEAT   AMD   f OVreR  "CATA 

mHfimitiitmmuu 

PSBUBY  COMSIBERATIOMS   OR   AS:tn.:i'TIONS   NECESSARY  TO   POBM  A  BASIS 
yen    IHS  COMPAEISOaS 

Note:-  All  pre9aure3  given  are  gauge. 
Drying 

(1)  Amount   of  paper  164"  wide,    passing  ovr   the 
dryers   at  900   ft. per  nln.,    for   Z  maoh.nea, 
lbs.    per  hour 

(2)  Minimum  steam   flow  req'd.to  dry  paper,    steam 
at   5  lbs. dry  and  saturated,    lbs.   per  hour 

(3)  Prom   (2*1).   minimum  steam   from  and   at   21E  deg.P. 
lbs.   per   lb. of  paper  as   on   the  machine 


•tEATDAX^UCS 


(4)  Total   electrical  H.P.   req'd.    on  low  tension  buss 
to  operate  mill 


(5)    Line  drop  between  boilers  and   prime  mover  or 
reducing  valve,    lbs, 

(5)    Pinal  pressure  of  prime  mover,    lbs. 
(7)    Initial   pressure   on  dryers,    lbs. 
(d)    Final  pressure  on  Iryers.    lbs. 

Radiation  Losses    from  Piping,    etc.  These,    with  properly 
proportioned  thioinessee  of  pipe   coverings,   will  be  prac- 
tically the  sane    for  all  oases.        The   losses  given   are 
bilged  on  fair  average   lengths  and  sizes  of  pipe. 

(9)  Loss    In  boiler  house   lines, BT.U. per  hour 

(10)  Loss    m  line   to  red. valve        n  •>        n 

(11)  loss  on  close*  hot-well  ..         •>       •> 


5 

15 
5 
0 


30,000 
50,000 
45,000 


(12)  Loss  In  L.P,  line  to  dryers. 


.per  hour 


(13)  Loss   In  hot  water  return  to   hot-well,   B.T.U. 
per  hour 

(14)  Loss    In  boiler    feed    line.    B.T.U.    per   hour 
Boiler  House 

(15)  Average  year  round   efficiency 

(16)  Average  heating  value   of  ooal.   B.T.U.   per   lb. 

(17)  Prom   (15  i  16).   Equiv.evap.from  and  at   S12  deg.F. 
lbs. 


(18)  Ooal  req'd.   per  B.H.P.   hour    .    Iba. 

(19)  Coal  req'd.   per  B.H.P.  year   (310  dayo  of  24  hrs.). 
tons 

Mlsoellaneous 

(20)  The   effect  of  ma;ce-up  water   la   similar   for  all 
oases  and  may  therefore  be  neglected. 

(21)  All  the   ateam   18   condensed   in  the  dryers;    this    Is 
usually  not   quite   true  but   since  the   condition 
would  be  similar   for  all  cases   the  results  rernaia 
comparative. 


40,000 

30.000 
.30,000 

0.70 

12,500 

9.02 
3.83 


Prime  Mover  Conaldcrat iona 


Live  Steam     Turbine  Englqe 


(2.?)   SteaTj  req'd. per  ei.h.p.at 

I,.T.bu38,   Iba.  

f?J)  Initial  pressure,  Iba.  

(24)  Bad:  pressure,  Iba.  

(25)  initial  supei'heat,   deg.P. 

(26)  Dryoeas   factor  of  exhaust  as 
specified' by  the  manufacturer         --- 

Auxiliary  Conalderat lona 

(27)  Sailer  pressure,   lbs.  100 

(281   Dryneaa   factor  leaving  boilers  CVI 

Deduotions    from  Frevioua    Conslderat lona 

f2y)  Initial  supeTheat  req'd. at  boiler 
to  (rive  that  req'd. by  prima  mover 
for'llne  drop  of  5  Iba..   deg.  P.        

(30)  Padiatlon  loss   to  prime  mover  or 

rod.  valve.   B.T.U.   per  lb.  2 

in)  Ad i '1. superheat  req'd. at  boiler 

to  malce   up  for   (30).   deg.   7.  


38 

£1 

200 

?26 

15 

15 

100 

150 

10 

0.98 

205 

230 

superheated 

2 

3.8 


4.0 

(32)  Total  ouperheat  at  boiler,  deg.P.      102.6  162.6 

(33)  Heat  per  lb.  at  boiler,  B.T.U.         1171.2  1261.0         1289.6 

(34)  Heat  tJer  lb. at  prime  mover  or  ,,,„  „  ,„^o  n         ^■>ai  c 
red.  valve.   B.T.U.                                     1159.2  1259.0  1287.6 

(35)  Latent  heat  per   lb. exhaust .B.T.U.        —  945.1  926.2 


(36)  Ad.i'l. steam  req'd.to  supply  radia- 
tion  from  oloeed  hot-well.    Iba. 

(37)  Add'l.atean  req'd.to  supnly  radia- 
tion from  L.t.    line.   Iba. 

(38)  Eedlatlon  loas  per   lb. L.P. line. 3. T .U.    1.0 


47,6 


43.6 
43.4 


14  .  800 

(3?) 

T,! 

re   Steam 

Turbine 

Enfflne 

40.000 

Heat  per   lb. entering  dryera. B.T.U. 

1168.2 

1163.9 

1145. 0 

2.71 

(40) 

Actual  steam  req'd.to   dry  paper, 
total  heat  at  5  Iba. press .divided 
by    (39)    multiplied   by    (2).    lbs. 

39.600 

39.735 

40.400 

(41) 

Radiation  loas  p^r  lb.ret'.u-n3, 

B.T.U. 

1.5 

0.75 

0.75 

2.500 

(42) 

Temp. leaving   dryers,    deg.F. 

212 

212 

212 

(43)   Temp. returns   entering  oloaed   hot- 
well,    deg.    F. 


(44)    Heat   per  lb. returned   to   closed   hot- 
well.    B.T.U. 


(45)   Total  heat  ret. to  oloaed   hot-well.: 


(46)    Heat  per  lb. in  water   of  closed  hot- 
well    If  maintained  at   e«h. press.  .B.T  .U. 


(47)  Total   heat  req'd-in  returns.    E.T.U. 

(48)  Add'l.heat  req'd..   B.T.r. 

(4?)   Add'l.ex>iauat   steam  req'd..    lbs.  

f50)  Total  steara   flow  from  boilers,    lbs.    39.600 
(511    Heat"  per    lb. leaving  closed  hot-noil. i.T.U.    — 

(52)  Radiation  loss   per  lb. returns, B.T.U.  1.5 

(53)  Heat   per   lb. returns   entering  boiler. 
3.T.U.  178,5 


179.25  179.25 

--      7.122.500  7.241.700 

218.8  218.8 

8,694.000  8.839,500 

—     1.571.500  1.597,600 

1660  1725 

41.485  42.217 

218.8  218.8 

0.75  0.75 


218 


218 


(54)   Total  heat   deltrered   by  boiler 


46.380.000  52.313.000  54.443,000 
7.069.000      9,044,000      9,184.000 


(55)  Total   heat   rot. to  boller.B .T -U. 

(j6)   Total  heat    developed  by  boiler .B.T.U. 

39.311.000  43,269,000   45.229.000 

(57)    Paotur  of  equiv.evap.from  &  at 
212  deg.    P. 

(581   Total   equiv.  flow,  from  X:  at    212 
deg.F..    Iba. 


Boiler  House 

(59)  Boiler  horse  power  developed 

(60)  Coal  per  hour,    Iba. 

(61)  Coal  per  year,  tons 
Power 

(62)  Total  horse  poner  available  from 
steam,  at  L.T.  busa 

(63)  Total  horse  power  to  buy  at  L.T. 
buss 

(64)  Transformer  loas 
(651  Motor  generator  loss 
(66)  Total  horse  power  to  buy 


1.023 

1.075 

1.105 

40.500 

44.6 

00 

46.650 

Live  Steam 

Turbine 

Engine 

1173 

1292 

1350 

4493 

4350 

5170 

16730 

18425 

19250 

eSDO 

1410 

490 

70 

35 

10 

140 

— 

— 

2710 

1445 

^00 
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By  T.  S.  REMSEN,  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company. 


When  we  look  back  not  more  than  ten  years  and 
compare  industrial  conditions  then  existing  with  those 
of  to-day  we  are  amazed;  the  world  we  live  in  is  so 
changed,  that  more  than  a  generation  might  have 
passed.  It  is  not  so  long  since  wood  supplied  heat, 
simple  vegetable  or  animal  products  the  light,  and 
sufficient  power  could  be  obtained  from  natural 
forces,  such  as  wind  and  water,  or  by  human  and 
animal  effort. 

With  the  growth  of  civilization,  the  needs  of  the 
community  have  become  more  and  more  complex  and 
to  meet  these  needs  an  improved  supply  of  heat,  light 
and  power  has  been  es.sential. 

It  was  soon  found  that  these  primitive  sources  and 
forms  of  energy  were  inadequate.  Coal  took  the  place 
of  wood  as  a  source  of  heat,  gas  distiUed  from  coal 
became  the  source  of  light  and  mechanical  power 
was  obtained  from  steam  generated  in  coal  fired  boil- 


ers. 


The  discovery  of  mineral  oil  opened  up  new  avenues 
for  the  production  of  energy.  It  was  used  first  as  a 
source  of  heat,  also  of  power  through  the  medium  of 
steam  boilere.  It  was  only  tardily  realized  that  the 
products  of  crude  oil  used  as  a  direct  power  producer 
in  internal  combustion  engines  provided  means  of 
transportation  wlueh  have  absolutely  revolutionized 
the  domestic  and  industrial  life  of  the  commimity. 

From  the  time  the  first  oil  well  was  drilled  by  Col. 
Drake  in  1859  to  the  present  day  practically  all  the 
oil  has  come  from  wells  drilled  to  varying  depths, 
depending  upon  the  location  of  the  oil  sands.  Obvious- 
ly, as  the  fields  grow  older,  the  wells  become  more 
crowded,  the  gas  pressure  goes  down,  and  initial 
production  of  the  new  wells  drilled  become  less  and 
less  year  by  year.  An  ever  increasing  driUiug  program 
must  be  carried  out  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply.  If 
the  demand  continues  to  increase  the  price  trend 
would  be  checked  by  the  development  of  new  oil 
fields. 

The  world's  supplies  of  petroleiun  are  to-day  every- 
where attracting  the  attention  and  serious  considera- 
tion of  Governments  and  industries.  The  continued 
source  of  supply  and  control  of  that  industry,  the 
the  vastly  increasing  demand  for  liquid  fuel  and  motive 
motive  power  of  all  kinds  by  land  and  water,  for 
power  and  lubrication  in  world  factories,  for  lighting 
purposes  and  for  surfacing  the  enormous  road  mileage 
which  must  be  maintained  are  questions  of  vital  inter- 
est throughout  the  world  and  Canada  points  the  way 
to  a  field  of  opportunity  and  effort  whose  importance 
to  the  country  as  a  whole  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

The  entire  consuming  world  will  also  find  interest 
in  Canada's  latent  resources  of  oil  and  the  manifold 
by-products. 

The  prospecting  and  drilling  activities  in  the  vast 
potential  oil  fields  of  Western  Canada  are  of  greater 
importance  than  almost  any  other  proposed  line  of 
development  now  being  promoted  in  the  Dominion. 

Competition  with  the  enormous  output  of  the  ad- 
jacent United  States  oil  fields  has  done  much  to  dis- 
courage production  in  Canada.  Canada's  annual  oil 
production  up  to  date  stops  short  of  310.000  barrels 
(90  per  cent  from  the  Ontario  fields).  There  are  how- 


ever oil  possibilities  in  the  Athabasca,  Peace  River  of 
B.   C,   Calgary,   Alba.,   districts   and   in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia. 

People  have  feared  that  before  very  long  the  supply 
would  be  exhausted.  Tlicse  fears,  however,  have  been 
proved  groundless.  There  are  vast  quantities  of  oil 
bearing  shale  rocks,  and  geologists  say  that  from  these 
shales  enough  oil  will  come  to  supply  all  the  wants 
for  many  generations.  To  obtain  the  oil,  shale  is 
mined  like  coal  and  is  crushed  and  heated  in  retorts, 
where   the   oil  is  driven   off. 

The  foreign  fields  from  which  Canada  draws  crude 
oil  principally  are  located  in  Peru   (South  America), 
Wyoming,  Mid-continent,   Texas  and  Mexico. 
Transportation. 

The  method  of  transporting  the  crude,  oil  (called 
according  to  the  location.  It  is  the  custom,  however, 
to  collect  all  crude  produced  at  the  wells  in  the 
various  fields  by  means  of  pipe  lines.  These  lines  are 
divided  into  two  classes  as  follows: 

(a)  Gathering  lines  which  collect  the  crude  from 
the  variou?  wells  and  transport  it  to  a  central  point, 
there  to  be  picked  up  by  larger  lines  known  as  Trunk 
lines. 

(b)  Trunk  lines  transport  the  petroleum  crude  oil 
from  the  central  gathering  point  either  direct  to  the 
refineries  or,  in  the  ease  of  some  erudes,  to  a  seaport 
where  it  is  loaded  on  boats  known  as  tankers  and  de- 
livered to  the  refineries,  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
the  crude  depending  entirely  upon  the  transportation 
facilities. 

Refining. 

On  an-ival  of  the  crude  at  the  refineries  it  is  placed 
in  large  storage  tanks  and  from  th^'Se  tanks  it  is 
charged  currently  to  what  are  known  as  stills,  these 
stills  being  constructed  of  steel  and  are  the  shape  of 
a  cylinder,  being  about  14'  to  15'  in  diameter  and 
about  40'  in  length,  under  which  heat  is  applied  to 
convert  the  crude  into  vapor,  as  each  constituent  or 
component  part  of  the  petroleum  has  a  specific  boil- 
ing point,  hence  it  is  possible  to  separate  each  part 
by  means  of  fractional  distillation.  The  vapors  leaving 
the  still  are  condensed  by  passing  them  through  a 
series  of  pipes  submerged  in  water  and  the  petroleum 
distillates  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  further  dis- 
tilling and  purification  are  delivered  from  the  con- 
denser to  various  tanks.  Fuel  oil  is  the  residual  pro- 
duct remaining  in  the  .still  after  the  light  fractions 
are  taken  off. 

Fuel  oiL 

The  B.  T.  U.  Value  of  fuel  oil.  or  the  residual  pro- 
duct referred  to  above,  varies  to  some  extent  accord- 
ing to  the  grade.  The  value  of  the  fuel  oil  supplied  by 
the  imperial  Od  Limited  to  the  "Smokestack  Trade" 
(power  plants)  averages  between  18,500  and  19,000 
B.  T.  U.'s  per  lb. 

Various  methods  are  used  for  handling  and  trans- 
porting the  fuel  oil  from  the  refinery  to  users.  WTien 
large  quantities  are  required  and  the  refineries  are 
situated  where  water  transportation  is  available  the 
fuel  oil  is  handled  from  the  storage  tanks  at  the  refi- 
nery to  boats  by  pipe  line  and  delivered  by  tankers 
to  the  consignee's  tanks  or  to  tanks  from  which  it  can 
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be  shipped  by  short  liaiils  by  rail.  The  fuel  oil  when 
purchased  in  smaller  quantities  is  shipped  in  tanks 
ears,  or,  when  smaller  than  tank  car  lots  are  required, 
it  is  filled  in  barrels,,  although  the  latter  is  an  ex- 
pensive way  of  shipping  tiiis  particular  grade  of  oil. 
Storage. 

The  question  of  oil  storage  is  gent'rally  looked  upon 
from  one  of  two  extreme  angles-either  las  a  most 
hazardous  proposition  or  as  so  simple  a  matter  as  to 
be  worthy  of  little  consideration.  To  a  certain  extent 
both  views  are  reasonable  —  the  former,  if  accom- 
panied by  gross  carelessness ;  the  latter,  if  over-ex- 
treme care  is  used.  Fuel  oil  is  not  subject  to  sponta- 
neous combustion  nor  will  it  ignite  when  in  bulk 
form.  The  danger  is  due  to  the  tendency  it  has  to 
vaporize,  under  high  temperatures  and  form  an  ex- 
plosive mixture  with  the  air.  As  a  rule  these  will  not 
occur  unless  the  flash  point  is  approximated.  The  oil 
in  a  storage  tank  i->hould  be  kept  as  low  as  possible 
and  still  flow  properly  for  pumping. 

The  size  of  storage  tank  required  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  oil  to  be  burned  and  availability  of  oil 
supply.  The  second  factor  depends  in  the  location  of 
plant,  the  method  of  delivery  and  the  probability  of 
interruptions  in  delivery  which  must  be  carefully 
considered  in  determining  the  luiraber  of  days"  oil 
supply  that  should  be  carried  at  the  plant.  The  storage 
should  be  divided  into  two  or  more  tanks  so  as  to 
enable  shutting  down  for  cleaning  witliout  interfer- 
ing with  operation  of  entire  plant. 

In  built  up  districts  •\Aathin  fire  limits  tops  of  tanks 
must  be  at  least  three  feet  below  level  of  fireroom 
floor.  The  tank  must  be  covered  with  soft  earth  or 
sand. 

One  of  the  largest  reinforced  concrete,  underground 
fuel-oil  tanks  in  existence  is  located  at  the  plant  of 
the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Comjiany,  Three  Rivers,  P.  Q. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts  arul  has  a  capacity  of 
160,000  barrels.  The  tank  steamei-s  dock  at  tilie  Com- 
pany's wharf  about  400  ft.  distant.  Prom  this  location 
the  ship's  pumps  discharge  the  oil  at  a  temperature 
of  about  90°  F.  through  a  12 ""  pipe  to  the  storage 
reservoir.  The  most  importanti  jn-oblem  in  the  con- 
struction of  concrete  tanks  is  to  determine  properly 
the  concrete  mix  with  the  given  aggregates  that  pro- 
duce an  oil-proof,  non-porous  concrete  of  high  com- 
pressive strength  unaffected  by  temperature  varia- 
tions. 

To  test  the  oil  proofing  quality  of  tlie  concrete,  a 
test  box,  three  feet  cube,  was  poured  with  9"  walls; 
after  setting  thirty  days,  it  was  filled  with  oil  and 
subjected  for  five  days  to  a  pressure  equivalent  to  a 
twenty-seven  foot  head  or  50  per  cent  more  than 
working  conditions.  The  box  was  broken  up  and  the 
water-proofing  was  placed  on  inside  of  tank  walls. 

Many  power  plants  are  provided  with  a  service 
tank  located  under  the  fireroom  floor,  in  addition  to 
the  main  storage  tank  outside  the  building.  The  ser- 
vice tank  is  filled  at  intervals  from  the  storage  tank, 
and  the  oil  pumps  take  their  supply  from  the  service 
tank  and  distribute  it  to  the  oil  burners. 
Oil  to  Atomizers. 

In  practically  every  fuel-oil  installation  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  pumps  to  transmit  the  oil  from  service 
tanks  to  burners.  A  certain  amount  of  pressure  will 
be  required  depending  on  the  class  of  burners,  grade 
of  oil,  number  of  burners  to  be  used  and  the  quantity 
of  oil  to  be  burned.  The  pressure  will  also  give  proper 
control  of  oil  flow  whatever  conditions  demand.  This 


is  done  by  two  dui)lex  i>iston  ])umps,  one  serving  as  a 
spare,  having  strainers  in  suction  and  discbarge.  Be- 
tween the  pumps  is  a  combined  receiver  and  heater 
for  raising  the  temperature  of  the  oil.  In  general  oil 
should  lie  heated  nearly  to  its  flash  point  to  insure 
complete    atomization. 

Atomizers. 

Atomizers  are  devices  for  reducing  oil  to  vapor  and 
are  generally  termed  burners.  The  gauge  of  effieien- 
e.v,  by  which  they  are  measured,  is  the  amount  of  ener- 
gy expressed  in  foot  pounds  used  in  the  device  to 
reduce  a  given  volume  of  fuel  oil  to  a  vapor  and  at 
the  same  time  be  capable  of  manipulation,  regulation 
and  adjustment  to  meet  plant  or  operating  conditions. 
It.s  efficiency  will  be  influenced  by  that  of  the  furnace 
and  how,  when  and  where  air  is  admitted  and  united 
with  the  oil  vapor  and  the  personal  equation.. 

In  one  tyjie  of  burner  the  steam  and  oil  come  in  con- 
tact, the  oil  is  atomized  and  the  mixture  issues  from  the 
burner  tip  ready  for  combustion.  The  burner  requires 
for  its  operation  about  two  percent  of  the  steam 
generated  by  the  boilers  and  produces  a  flat  flame, 
with  the  result  tlliat  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  furnace  is  not  made  use  of. 

The  mechanical  atomizer  of  the  usual  design  has  a 
decided  limitation  in  rang?.  Unlike  the  steam  atomi- 
zer, it  cannot  be  operated  at  low  capacity  if  it  is  de- 
signed for  a  high  one.  The  burner  depends  for  its 
atomizing  effect  on  centrifugal  force  induced  by 
giving  the  oil  a  rapid  whirling  motion  in  the  central 
chamber  of  the  tip.  Means  are  provided  inside  the 
nozzle  to  give  the  oil  a  whirling  motion  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  make  it  fly  into  a  sipray  as  soon  as  it 
leaves  the  nozzle.  The  pressure  should  be  at  least 
2.5  lbs  to  produce  good  atomization  and  it  may  be  in- 
creased up  to  200  lbs,  anda  temperature  of  150°  F.  is 
required  to  atomize  the  oil  properly. 

The  principal  advantage  is  that  a  large  quantity  of 
oil  can  be  burned  in  a  furnace  of  a  given  volume  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  flame  produced,  also 
steam  is  saved  which  would  be  used  to  atomize  in  the 
other  t^qpe  of  burner  and  this  is  of  importance  in  mia- 
rine  work  where  it  means  a  loss  of  fresh  water  as  well 
as  a  loss  of  steam. 

Furnaces. 

The  cooling  of  the  gases  by  their  coming  in  contact 
with  the  boiler  tubes  before  the  combustion  is 
pleted  with  the  boiler  tubes  before  the  combustion  is 
completed  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  lo.w  effi- 
ciency in  boilers  that  are  forced  up  to  high  capacities, 
and  any  method  of  combustion  that  prevents  this 
oecuring  tends  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  boil- 
er. 

Complete  combustion  depends  on  the  extent  of  mix- 
ins;-  the  oil  vapor  with  air,  time  available  for  such 
mixing  to  be  complete  and  temperature  in  furnace  at 
time   of  mixing. 

Best  results  are  gained  by  installing  the  liunier  so 
that  the  direction  of  the  flame  is  toward  an  increasing 
volume  of  furnace.  This  will  allow  free  expansion 
and  complete  mixing  of  the  oil  vapor  with  the  air. 
To  accomplish  this  in  certain  type.s  of  boilers  it  might 
be  necessary  to  install  the  burners  at  the  rear  of  the 
furnace  and  the  checker  work  under  the  burners  that 
control  the  admission  of  air  must  be  prop^^rlv  design- 
ed. 

In  order  to  operate  oil  burning  boilers  at  high  ca- 
pacity it  is  necessary  to  provide  ample  furnace  volume. 
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It  is  possible  with  steam  atomizing  burners  to  bum  as  The  quantity  of  oil  pumped  to  the  boilers  is  mea- 

high  as  6  to  7  pounds  of  oil  per  hour  per  cu.  ft.  of  fur-  sured  by  a  registering  meter  and  the  total  steam  gen- 

nace  space.  Three  or  four  pounds  gives  best  effieien-  erated  is  accurately   measured   with   recording   meters, 

cy  and  60  to  70  eu.  ft.  per  burner  will  generally  give  Meters  are  used  on  each  boiler  to  record  the  temperature 

good  combustion.  o^  the  flue  gases,  the  amount-  of  COj  in  the  flue  gases. 

Hazards  ^^^  amount  of  draught  and  the  steam  flow  from  each 

.,,.',                           ,  -,  boiler. 

Most  accidents  in  oil  burning  plants  are  caused  by  rp,^g  following  tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  re- 

flarebacks,  these  usually  occur  when  lighting  up  and  g,,,^^  obtained  in  the  plants  described, 

and  can  be  prevented  by  frequent  inspection  of  bur-  COAL  FIRED  PLANT 

nere  and  feed  piping  for  leakage.  It   is  good  practice  d-d          *■        t  n     'i 

to  blow  steam  or  air  through  furnace  to  drive  out  the  J^asic  Properties  of  Coal. 

oil  vapor  before  lighting  the  burners.  Occasionally  a  , ,  •  ,                                                                                  j,^,„ 

flame  mav  be  extinguished  through  some  accident,  at      ''rT      *^ 1998^'' 

such  time  valves  should  be  closed  immediately  before  pj^^^ -^^-^bon  .■.■.;■..■■..■■.."..■.■.■.■.  V.  ; '.   '.'.       ^Im% 

oil  has  a  chance  to  accuiniilate  and  cause  hack  tlaie.  B   T   U                                                                             1'' 753 

AdvanUg€S.  pj^^^  Conditions 

A  few  of  the  advantages  in  the  use  of  oil  as  fuel:-      ^^^^^  pressure ' 150# 

(1)  General  cleanliness.  Degrees  of  superheat 150°F 

(2)  High  boiler  and  furnace  efficiency.  ^'eeA  water  entering  economizer 174°F 

(3)  Ability  to  carry  overloads  and  meet,  almost  m-      -p^^^  ^^^^^,  g^^g^ng  boiler 235°F 

stantly,  wide  ranges  in  load.  pi^,g  ggggg  entering  economizer 526"F 

(4)  Total  absence  of  smoke,  small  dust  and  ashes.  pj^,^  ^^^^  leaving  economizer 108.7% 

(5)  Uniform  draft  and  air  supply,  giving  minimum  -               ^ 

variation  in  furnace  temperature.  ^      .     ,                               pe  a        .                               onojj. 

(6)  No  loss  when  stored  indefinitely.     Freedom  from      Equivalent  evaporation »-y^# 

loss  due  to  moisture   and   absolutelv   uniform   quality,      Average  hourly  production ^^^^^i^^* 

every  pound  of  oil  containing  the  same  numlier  of  lieat      Over-all  efficiency (■i^^# 

units  which  can  all  be  converted  into  h«at  without  waste,      bteam  used  m  boiler  house b.23% 

(7)  Storage  in  any  convenient  place.  Cost  per  1000#  steam  generated: 

(8)  Low  cost  of  handling.    The  labor  required  in  the  (a)   Coal $.601 

operation  of  an  oil  fired  plant  would  average  two-thirds  (b)   Labor .Ub^ 

less  than  that  required  in  a  coal  fired  plant.  (c)  Kepairs .06[} 

(9)  Saving  in  floor  space. 

(10)  Economy  of  construction.  /              ■.nnnoL  V  i- '    "..V    '  '  .' '-i' ' 
^  Cost  of  steam  per  1000#  delivered  trom  boiler 

Disadvantages.  house $0,737 

(1)  Difficulty  of  obtaining  oil  supplies.  OIL  FIRED  PLANT. 

(2)  Cost.                   .   „           V,,                          J  1,        1  Basic  Properties  of  Oil  at  60°  F. 

(3)  Danger  from  inflammable  vapor  caused  by  od     ^^^^^^^^  ^^.3^.^ 

leakage.                                                      .,,.,,           ^  <^pr\\m(^nt                                                                       Trace 

f4)  Risk  of  oil  leaking  into  steam  side  of  heater  and  ^"^^^'^j-    '^^  ,,.  p  V.  V.  V.   '. :   V.   ." .'             .958 

finally  entering  boilers.  >.     ,        f         •'                                                               9qq°F 

In  discussing  the  advantages  of  oil  as  fuel  the  ques-     Jlash  point ^^9  ^ 

tion   naturally   arises  as  to  how   it  will   compare  with      o.  1.  u .Lo,i,u 

coal  on  a  cost  basis.     For  purposes  of  comparison,  data  Plant  Conditions. 

were  ob+ained  from  two  plants  having  similar  installa-      steam  pressure 110# 

tions  and  operating  under  like  conditions  of  load  and      Degrees  of  superheat 100°F 

climate.     These  data  were  taken  from  actual  runnuig      pged  water  entering  boiler 176 °F 

conditions  at  the  mills  and  consequently  should  form  a      Temp,  flue  gas -t50°F 

reliable  basis  on  which  to  compare  the  two  classes  of  fuel.      Temp,  oil  at  burner 150°F 

Tlie  coal  fired  plant  from  which  the  data  were  obtain-      Draught .11" 

ed  is  equipped  with  eight  Babcock  &  Wilcox  wa*er  tube      Average  rating 108.7% 

boilers  instaUed  in  batteries  of  two.    Each  boiler  is  rated  n„.,.nfin>, 

at  500  H.P.    They  are  equipped  with  automatic  stokers  ^     .     ,     ^                 .    ^  P«' ""'"'•                            .,,„,^ 

of  the  moving  chain  grate  type  which  permits  a  very      Equivalent  evaporation 14.94# 

close  regulation  of  the  fires.     They  are  also  equipped      Average  hourly  production 41,000# 

with  automa^ic  feed  water  regulators,  superheated  coils      Over-all  efficiency   .  .      79  8 7* 

and  economizers     The  amount  of  coal  used  is  accurate-      steam  used  m  boiler  house    . 12.98% 

ly  weit^hed  and  the  coal  is  tested  at  legular  intervals  Cost  per  1000#  steam  generated: 

for  its  "basic  properties.    The  flow  of  steam  is  measured  it\   ?\ no- 

with  "Bailey"  meters  and  accurate  records  kept.  (b)   Liabor .0.:{o 

The  oil  fired  plant  also  has  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers.  (c)   Repairs .006 

the  same  size  and  number,   and  installed  in  a   similar 

manner  to  4ie  coal  fired  plant.    They  are  provided  with  ./^^^      \nnni:  ^ ^■  "   a'^  "    I' ;"         * 

efficient  oil  burning  equipment  and  consequently  have  (  ost  of  steam  per  1000#  delivered  from  boiler 

a  much  larger  combustion  chamber  than   is  used  in  a  ^}°^t^  ■■: •    •• '  l^-.r.    ^^'^^'' 

coal  burning  boiler      They   also  have   automatic   feed  The  above  figures  are  based  on  coal  at  $10.50  per  ton 

water  re<^ulators  and  superheater  tubes  but  on  account  in  hopper  over  boilers  and  oil  at  $2.30  per  barrel  de- 

of  the  low  temperature  of  the  flue  gases  produced  in  I'^'ered  m  storage  tanks 

an  oil  burning  plant,  have  no  economizers.  To  illustrate  the  relative  fuel  values  of  oil  and  coal 
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the  following  concrete  example  is  worked  out  using  the 
data  of  the  foregoing  table. 

Cod/.— 12,753  B.T.U.  Moisture,  8.21  per  cent.  Ef- 
ficiency, 73.8  per  cent.  One  ton  of  coal  as  delivered 
contains  2000  X  91.79  =  1835.8  lbs.  dry  coal  which 
contains  1835.8  X  12.753  =  23,411,957  B.T.U.  The 
plant  being  73.8  per  cent  efficient,  then  23,411,957  X 
73.8  =  17,178,024  B.T.U.  are  turned  into  useful  work. 

Oi7— 18,170  B.T.U.,  moisture  nil,  efficiency  79.8%. 
One  barrel  of  oil  contains  34  Imperial  Gallons  or  336 #, 
or  one  barrel  of  oil  contains  336  X  18,170  =  6,105,120 
B.T.U.  The  plant  is  79.8%  efficient.  6,105,120  X  79.8 
=  4,871,885  B.T.U.  are  turned  into  useful  work. 

Continuing  these  figures  and  applying  the  cost  of  each 
fuel,  the  following  grapli  has  been  plotted  from  which 
a  close  approximate  ratio  between  the  cost  of  coal  and 
oil  can  be  determined.  In  this  graph  it  is  assumed  that 
all  oil-burning  boilers  will  give  an  efficiency  of  79.8%. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  operate  the  plant  at  no  load 
and  be  ready  to  pick  up  the  load  at  any  instant,  the 
boilers  must  be  kept  hot  even  though  no  steam  is  gen- 
erated. With  coal  fires  this  is  accomplished  by  keep- 
ing a  banked  fire  on  the  grates.  With  oil  the  fire  is  put 
out  completely,  and  when  the  steam  pressure  in  the 
boiler  has  dropped  as  low  as  permissible,  the  fire  is 
relighted  and  the  steam  brought  back  to  full  pressure. 


During  the  time  the  fire  is  out  the  damper  may  be  shut 
tight,  thus  materially  reducing  the  loss  of  heat.  In  a 
boiler  with  good  tight  dampers  the  drop  in  steam  pres- 
sure will  be  not  more  than  10#  to  15#  per  hour. 

Approximately  fifty  textile  mills,  witja  over  400  boil- 
ers, were  converted  from  coal  to  fuel  oil  during  1920, 
making  a  total  of  145  textile  mills  in  New  England  and 
New  Jersey,  with  850  boilers  and  175,000  rated  H.I'. 
that  are  using  fuel  oil. 

Deliveries  of  fuel  oil  to  merchant  vessels  in  1920  at 
Atlantic  Coast  points  totaled  19,326,410  barrels,  repre- 
senting largely  Mexican  oil.  Theoretically  the  proposed 
tariff  of  $1.50  per  barrel  levied  against  Mexican  oil 
in  U.  S.  would  cause  the  use  of  domestic  oil  and  stop  the 
importation  of  the  Mexican  product.  Continued  trou- 
ble in  England  with  labor  and  coal  production  has  re- 
sulted in  systematic  attempts  largely  to  substitute  oil 
for  coal  in  British  industrial  plants.  The  situation  is 
gaphically  explained  in  the  statement  that  the  average 
annual  coal  output  per  miner  in  Great  Britain  is  193 
tons,  whereas  in  the  U.  S.  the  annual  output  per  miner 
is  889  tons.  British  industry  cannot  successfully  com- 
pete with  this  terrific  labor  handicap.  Labor  condi- 
tions in  the  oil  industry  have  alwaj^s  been  stable  and 
dependable.  With  an  embargo  against  the  use  of  Mex- 
ican oil  in  the  U.  S.,  Great  Britain  can  profit  immensely 
by  the  near  monopoly  of  Mexican  oil  they  would  enjoy. 
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THE  1  PER  CENT  CLAUSE  IN  MOISTURE 
TESTING. 

To  the  Couimittee  on  Moisture  Testing. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  agree- 
ment "within  1  per  cent"  in  cases  of  joint  test. 

1.  Is  it  within  1  per  cent  of  the  billed  test  ? 

2.  Is  it  within  1  per  cent  of  the  net  weight  as 

billed? 

If  a  car  of  pulp  were  billed  at  80  per  cent  and  the 
joint  test  at  receiver's  mill  gave  79  per  cent  the  posi- 
tion of  question  1,  would  exist.  This  would  mean  that 
in  spite  of  shrinkag-e  in  transit,  the  pulp  is  found  1  per 
cent  wetter  at  receiving  mill.  As  this  shrinkage  in 
some  cases  would  amount  to  two  percent  or  more,  a 
pulp  tested  correctly  at  shipping  point  as  80  per  cent 
should  then  give  82  per  cent  or  more  at  receiving  mill. 

A  finding  of  79  per  cent  on  the  joint  test  would 
mean  a  difference  of  three  per  cent  on  tlhe  net  weight. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  agreement 
should  be  referred  to  net  weight  and  not  to  figure 
of  air  dry  percentia^e. 

T.  L.  CROSSLBY, 


PATULLO  SEEKS  AID  FOR  PAPER  MILL 

Victoria,  January  16.  —  Hon.  T.  D.  Patullo,  minis- 
ter of  lands  for  British  Columbia,  will  go  East  next 
month  to  interview  financial  interests  in  Ea.stern  Can- 
ada in  connection  with  th^.  proposed  pulp  and  paper 
mill  at  Prince  George.  At  the  same  time  he  will  take 
up  departmental  business  at  Ottawa,  after  which  he 
may  go  to  Europe  to  further  the  immigration  propos- 
als by  which  he  hopes  to  bring  to  this  province  sever- 
al thousand  British  families  for  settlement  on  British 
Columbia  lands. 

While  in  Europe  Mr.  Patullo  will  continue  the  work 
lie  started  last  year  of  finding  new  markets  for  Brit- 
ish Columbia  lumber. 


Ontario  farmers  want  the  Government  to  pay  freight 
en  pulpwood  the  market  will  not  absorb.  Wliat's  the 
idea?  Where  do  thej'.want  it  taken?  If  they  can't  sell 
it,  they  better  keep  their  eyes  on  it. 


A  man  should  not  be  judged  by  the  result  of  his 
labor,  but  by  the  nature  of  his  effort, — Selected. 
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UNPARALLELED  DEPRESSION  IN  BRITISH 
PAPER  MILLS  LAST  YEAR. 

(Special  from  our  London   Corresponilent.) 

"We  are  not  making  money,  but  we  have  full  era- 
plovraent,  and  the  tide  will  turn  before  very  lonor.  I 
think  I  see  enougli  blue  sky  on  our  horizon  to  make  a 
Dutehman  a  pair  of  trousers" — so  declared  Mr.  F.  E. 
Reeker  at  the  eighteenth  ordinary  general  meeting  of 
Charles  Marsden  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  which  company  he  is 
eliairman. 

Canadians  have  only  to  look  up  their  paper  mill  di- 
rectory and  see  the  names  of  the  minis  with  which  the 
Marsden  firm  is  concerned  in  England  and  Ireland.  For 
the  year  ended  September  .30.  1921,  the  following  divid- 
ends have  been  paid  out  of  the  net  profits  of  the  com- 
panv:  (a)  upon  the  preference  shares  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  Ti/o  p.c,  p. a.,  less  tax;  (h)  upon  the  ord- 
inary shares  .5"p.c.,  p. a.,  less  tax.  The  directors  it  ap- 
pears hesitated  long  as  to  paying  the  modest  dividend, 
but  as  the  sum  carried  forward  was  47  p.c.  of  the  cap- 
ital, and  all  taxes  had  been  taken  into  account,  they 
ventured  as  far  as  a  5  p.c.  as  it  took  onlv  £10,500  net 
from  the  balance.  The  profit  made  by  Marsden 's  was 
only  £2,302. 16s.  for  the  year — which  is  not  bad  consider- 
ing everything. 

Mr.  Becker,  in  liis  annual  speech,  retrospective  and 
enlightening  en  the  vicissitudes  of  mills  in  1921,  said 
they  had  jiassed  through  a  year  of  unparalleled  depres- 
.sion.  Export  almost  entirely  stopped;  prices  of  raw 
material  collapsed  when  the  stores  were  full :  paper  was 
all  but  unsaleable,  and  early  in  the  year  Marsden 's  had 
to  close  their  mill  at  Lintzford,  for  the  paper  which  was 
made  there  —  greaseproof  —  was  shipped  from  Ger- 
many at  far  below  the  price  of  the  raw  material  from 
which  it  was  made.  It  was  a  sad  decision  to  come  to; 
not  only  was  a  valuable  plant  laid  idle,  but  the  men  and 
women"  have  been  out  of  employment  for  41  weeks  at 
Lintzford  and  the  Company  was  at  heavy  charge  to 
maintain  the  mills.  "Turning  to  the  accounts",  con- 
tinued Mr.  Becker,  "you  will  observe  that  we  have  writ- 
ten off  depreciation  only  on  mills  not  under  active  re- 
construction. Dearne,  only  just  completed  after  a  very 
heavy  capital  expenditure,  has  now  five  machines,  four 
of  them  new  ones.  Tamworth  will  be  completed  during 
this  year.  Our  creditors  are  large,  the  revenue  being 
one  of  the  great  ones.  The  contingent  liabilities  are 
printed.  .  .Irish  debentures  are  a  falling  item;  Xo'th- 
fleet  is  reduced  to  £60,000;  Rainsbottom  is  never  likely 
to  be  called ;  *^he  bills  are  negligible      ~ 

The  Outlook — ajad  Dumping. 

Commenting  on  the  future  prospects  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Becker  said:  "Last  year  our  cauacity  was  .32,500 
tons  and  we  sold  only  17,636  tons.  This  year  our  cap- 
acity is  over  35,000  tons,  and,  when  Tamworth  gets  her 
new  machines,  it  will  be  at  the  rate  of  over  40.000  tons. 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  all  the  mills,  except  Lintzford, 
which  is  still  shut,  are  fully  occupied.  "We  are  engaged 
up  to  utmost  capacity  at  Dearne.  We  have  no  great 
matter  to  consider  as  to  bad  forward  contracts;  we  are 
practically  clear.  How  long  this  will  last  remains  to  lie 
seen.  We  are  still  the  dumping  ground  of  countries 
with  collapsed  exchanges.  Germany  quotes  newsprint 
below  the  cost  of  manufacture  here  by  £6  or£7  a  ton, 
but  happily  she  does  not  alwavs  deliver.  Tlie  price  varies 
with  the  exchange.  Finland  is,  it  seems,  get*^ing  her 
best  market  —  the  Russian  —  going  and  I  hear  that 
many  thousand  tons  of  newsprint  have  been  reccntl.\' 
sold  there.  If  we  can  hold  out  long  enough  for  the  slow 
and  stately  operation  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries 


Act  to  have  effect,  we  .shall  have  tiiis  difficulty  removed 
from  our  path.  Export  is  reviving.  Through  our  Mr. 
Holland's  urgency,  the  Australian  Government  have 
given  us  a  £3  prefeience  on  newsprint  over  all  comers. 
This  has  revived  tlie  newsjirint  trade,  has  caused  prac- 
tically all  the  newsprint  machines  to  run,  and  has  given 
a  healthy  tone.  It  is  an  act  of  real  relief  for  which  this 
trade  should  be  heartily  thankful.  Our  representatives 
are  out  all  over  the  world  and  we  have  very  g:eat  hope 
that  profitable  business  may  result.  I  have  no  remedies 
to  suggest,  but  we  are,  I  am  sure,  all  thankful  that  our 
men  are  employed  fully  during  these  dreadful  times.  If 
the.v  would  work  48  hours  a  week  instead  of  only  44 
hours  they  would  greatly  help  us. 

"As  to  our  subsidiaries,  Xorthfleet  will  have  been 
completely  reconstructed  as  to  steam  plant  and  mach- 
ines by  early  spring.  We  have  a  very  fine  plant  there, 
but  we  shall  get  no  di^•idend  from  it  for  some  time,  as 
the  mill  must  recover.  Our  'Dark  Ro.selin'  in  Ireland 
shows  every  prospect  under  the  peace,  which  God  grant 
may  come,  of  being  the  jewel  of  the  lot.  Ramsbottom. 
under  Mr.  Seddon  will  keep  its  end  up. 

"Ha!  Ha!  Bay  is  making  the  best  pulj)  that  comes  in 
the  mill.  Watsons,  of  Bullionfield,  will  i)robably  help 
us  next  year.  I  as  kyou  to  look  on  the  future  not  with- 
out anxiety  but  without  di.smay.  I  feel  we  have  wea- 
thered the  storm,  not  without  credit." 

Among.st  the  dii-ectors  of  Marsden  &  Sons  are  Mr. 
Stanley  Cousins  and  Mr.  Fred.  Moseley.  It  will  be 
noticed  in  Mr.  Becker's  shoit  speech  that  at  the  various 
mills  improvements  are  being  made  to  enable  them  to 
cope  with  modern  trade  and  that  the  Papermakers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  evidently  waiting  for  a  hearing 
under  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  1921  to  try 
and  get  the  33  1-3  p.c.  duty  imposed  on  imports  of  paper 
from  Germany  and  Finland  into  England. 
Mills  Changing  Hands. 

Some  Scottish  mills  towards  the  end  of  1921  changed 
hands.  Indeed  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  combines 
and  syndicates  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  since  the  European  war  broke  out  in 
1914. 

Mills  have  also  in  many  eases  been  brought  up-to-date, 
or  improved  in  some  way  to  reduce  cost  of  production 
which  has  to  be  cut  down  to  a  viceity  in  these  days  of 
competition.  The  subsidiary  company  of  A.  Pirie  & 
Co..  known  a.s  Pirie 's  Photographic  Paper  Co.,  has 
started  the  new  mill  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  new  mill  pro- 
duced by  a  very  old  firm  and  is  a  step  in  the  :ight  di- 
rection. 

Pulp  Men  Alarmed. 

As  mentioned  in  my  notes  last  week  the  British  Wood 
Pulp  Association  have  discussed  the  serious  position  in 
which  the  paper  industry  is  placed.  They  '  say  it  is 
alarming  and  the  gloomiest  of  the  agents  predicts  an- 
other twelve  months  depression.  Mr.  Becker,  however, 
sees  a  ray  of  sunshine.  But  the  pulp  men  generally  see  • 
red  just  now  and  the  strange  thing  about  the  whole  po- 
sition is  that  they  say  there  is  nothing  to  be  made  out  of 
either  pulp  or  paper  —  even  those  selling  German  and 
Finnish  pulps  and  paper  admit  it. 

It  is  now  openly  admitted  that  the  forestry  conditions 
in  Sweden  are  in  a  very  bad  state  at  present.  Pulp  men 
say  they  cannot  deliver  "the  goods"  any  cheaper  than 
they  are  doing  at  present.  They  are  down  to  rock  bot- 
tom quotations.  On  the  other  hand  paper  mills  say: 
"We  have  no  customers;  we  want  no  pulp."  And  so 
the  repartee  goes  on.  But  the  jiaper  mills  liave  been 
warned  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pulp  Association 
that  they  need  not  look  to  the  wood  pulp  trade  for  any 
further  assistance  in  prices. 
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It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  data  coneernhig  our 
forest  resourees  is  lanientalily  deficient.  We  are  aware 
in  a  general  way  of  the  amount  of  timber  available,  Init 
exact  information  is  lacking.  The  Quebec  Government, 
alwavs  to  the  book  in  forestry  legislation,  will  introduce 
a  Bill  having  for  its  objects  the  taking  of  an  inventory  of 
the  Province's  forest  resourees,  affording  better  projec- 
tion for  the  forests,  and  promoting  reforestation.  _  This 
will  enable  as  to  know  how  the  Province  stands  in  the 
matter  of  pulpwood  resources. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  St.  Maurice  Sales 
Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  formed  to  undertake  the  ex- 
port trade  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company,  Limited. 
President,  Mr.  Alex.  Calder,  New  York;  vice-president, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Cressy,  Montreal ;  treasurer,  Mr.  G.  S.  Rorke, 
Montreal;  secretary,  Mr.  T.  M.  Day,  New  York;  as- 
sistant secretary,  Mr.  H.  F.  Smith,  Montreal. 
•  Mr-  A.  D.  Huff,  of  the  Riordon  Company,  and  Mr.  W. 
Gorman,  Provincial  Mills,  Ltd.,  were  present  at  the 
opening  dinner  of  the  Export  Club  of  Montreal. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  made  arrangements  for 
lectures  on  various  phases  of  industrial  technology.  In 
this  series,  Mr.  T.  L.  Crossley  is  to  deliver  a  short  course 
of  lectures  on  Pulp  and  Paper  covering  the  salient 
features  of  preparations  and  productions.  In  a  similar 
series  at  McGill  University,  Mr.  J.  N.  Stephenson  is  to 
give  four  lectures,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  on  the 
manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper.  The  students  will  be 
shown  the  experimental  plant  at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  of  Canada.  Both  lecturers  are  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  for  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


DRURY'S   EARNEST  ATTITUDE   TOWARD 
FORESTRY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  January  11th.  It  was  largely  at- 
tended and  much  interest  was  evinced.  Meetings  were 
held  in  the  King  Edward  Hotel  Ball-room.  The  prin- 
cipal speaker  was  the  Hon.  E.  C.  Drury,  Prime  Minister 
of  Ontario,  who  spoke  quite  frankly  as  to  his  Govern- 
ment's attitude  towards  Forestry,  among  other  things 
he  said,  "My  Government  has  not  been  free  from  blame 
and  criticism".  He  said,  however,  that  it  was  not  pre- 
pared to  revolutionize  the  Forestry  policy  until  the 
present  Commission  should  make  its  report,  that  in  the 
meantime  the  impatient  ones  should  pray  for  more 
patience. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Ontario  Government  will  be 
to  assume  that  the  forests  are  a  crop  and  they  will  treat 
them  that  point  of  view.  One  of  the  interesting  notes  of 
this  address  as  that  increased  efficiency  in  protection 
was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  very  ser- 
ious fire  last  season. 

Mr.  Edward  Beck  gave  a  very  interesting  address  as 
a  Canadian  observer  in  Scandinavia,  one  of  the  points 
that  he  strongly  emphasized  was  the  wide  spread  know- 
ledge through  the  schools  and  industries  of  the  value  of 
the  forest.  This  is  instilled  in  childhood  and  kept  in 
mind  at  all  times,  a  familiar  saying  being  that  tlie  fu- 


ture of  Sweden  lies  in  iiere  forests,  yet  it  is  only  about 
thirty  years  since  efforts  were  awakened  in  this  direc- 
tion 

In  the  course  of  his  address  as  guest  of  honor  at  the 
Dinner  which  concluded  this  meeting,  the  Hon.  Beniah 
Bowman,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines,  said 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  ask  the  lumber  interests  to 
nominate  a  committee  to  assist  the  government  in  its 
forestiy  policy. 


UNITED  STATES  NOTES. 


The  International  Paper  Company  has  filled  a  state- 
ment with  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  covering 
operations  for  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30. 
The  preliminary  report  shows  a  net  loss  of  $6,754,- 
310  after  providing  for  interest  and  depreciation  and 
a  $6,  000,  000  reserve  for  1921  inventoiy  depreciation. 
Deducting  preferred  dividends  for  the  year,  the  deficit 
approximates  $8,000,000.  Profit  and  loss  surplus  as 
of  Nov.  30  is  given  as  $24,183,309. 

Discussing  the  forestry  problem  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  last  week.  Former  Chief 
Forester  Gifford  Pinchot  predicted  a  timber  famine  in 
the  United  States  within  twenty-five  years.  "Only  about 
1,250,000,000  acres  of  virgin  timber  remain  out  of 
8,250,000,000  acres  the  eountiy  once  had,"  said  Mr. 
Pinchot.  ' '  Two-fifths  of  the  timber  land  is  in  the  hands 
of  250  owners,  who  hold  it  only  to  destroy  it."  Mr. 
Pinchot  appealed  for  a  policy  of  strict  Federal  regula- 
tion, and  supported  the  Capper  bill  as  against  the  Snell 
bill,  which  he  attacked  as  limiting  control  to  the  States. 

Frank  P.  Lydon,  who,  as  manager  of  the  Franklin, 
N.  H.  mills  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  kept 
that  plant  running  through  the  protracted  strike  per- 
iod, has  been  promoted  to  the  place  of  assistant  to  the 
company's  manager,  Mr.  Allan  Curtis.  Mr.  Lyden  will 
have  offices  at  headquarters  in  New  York.  He  suc- 
ceeds F.  E.  Ilolbronk,  who  has  resigned  to  manage  a 
large  paper  mill  in  Wisconsin. 

A  lack  of  water-power  is  again  interfering  with  oper- 
tious  of  manufacturing-  and  paper-making  plants  along 
the  Black  River  Valley  in  Northern  New  York.  It  is 
expected  that  the  troubles  will  be  of  only  short  duration, 
since  water  contained  in  reservoirs  may  be  sufficient  to 
yield  the  flowage  needed  for  relief.  Orders  for  the  re- 
lease of  more  water  through  the  opening  of  reservoir 
gates  have  gone  out  from  the  Black  River  Regulating 
District  board. 

Damage  done  last  year  to  the  stand  of  fir  and  spruce 
in  Maine  by  the  spruce  bud-worm,  is  put  bv  James  W. 
Sewall,  Forest  Engineer,  Old  Town,  Maine,  at  27  per 
cent,  in  the  ease  of  .spruce,  and  73  per  cent  total  lo.ss  in 
the  case  of  fir.  This  is  a  reduction  of  one-third  in 
Maine's  stand  of  available  pulpwood.  The  death  dam- 
ages run  from  as  light  as  5  per  cent  of  the  spruce  and  10 
per  cent  of  the  fir  killed  off  in  some  localities,  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  spruce  and  100  per  cent  of  the  fir  totally 
gone  in  others.  The  Forest  Commissioner  rates  the  los's 
thus  sustained  by  the  State  at  approximately  $86,- 
500,000,  or  $115  per  capita  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Montreal,  January  17.  —  While  conditions  in  the 
pulp  and  newsprint  sections  are  not  exactly  lively,  other 
departments  are  experiencing  a  fair  amount  of  trade. 
Paper  jobbers,  who  by  the  way,  are  not  over-burdened 
witli  s'ock,  say  that  orders  are  coming  in  satisfactorily, 
but  that  they  are  of  the  hand  to  mouth  description.  Busi- 
ness in  fine  and  book  papers,  according  to  man- 
ufacturers, is  looking  up,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  anti- 
cipate a  let  up  in  this  direction.  The  contracts  for 
newsprint  so  lew  will  not  cover  the  entire  capacity  of 
the  mills,  and  there  is  also  an  uncertain  element  as  to 
future  prices.  They  are  now  down  to  a  point  at  which 
they  will  not  been  further  cutting  without  injury  to 
the  industry,  but  keener  competition  may  yet  en.sue.  The 
demand  for  pulp  is  slow,  and  will  not  probably  show 
any  life  for  at  lea.st  another  month. 

The  keen  competition  in  the  paper  trade  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  will  be  gathered  from  the  following 
figures:  English  s.c.  printings  are  being  quoted  at  4d. 
f.o.b.  British  port,  was  including  export  packing.  There 
is  no  duty.  English  cream  laid  paper  is  quoted  at  4d. 
f.o.b.,  including  the  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This 
jn-ice  are  below  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Canada. 
Advices  received  from  Australasia  state  that  the  paper 
business  is  still  in  a  xevy  depressed  state.  Stocks  of  all 
classes  are  very  heavy  and  verj-  low  indent  orde'  s  are 
being  placed,  while  those  orders  that  are  placed  are  very 
small  indeed.  English  and  Scandinavian  prices  for  all 
goods  are  verj^  low. 

The  market  situation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Torcnto 
and  throughout  the  Niagara  Peninsula  has  no  features 
of  outstanding  inte:est.  The  mills  are  working  gen- 
erally on  a  li'tle  better  basis  than  in  the  Fall,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Coated  papers,  which  are  not 
moving  so  actively  at  the  present.  Reports  from  all 
quarters  show  a  condition  of  quiet  optimi.sm,  in  fact  that 
phrase  is  becoming  more  or  less  a  platitude  in  Bank  and 
Insurance  reports,  cropping  up  in  presidents"  and  man- 
agei"s'  addresses.  The  whole  view  seems  to  be  that 
industry  is  graduallj'  working  toward  improved  condi- 
tions. 

The  following  covers  some  of  the  present  market  con- 
ditions : 

PULP  and  NEWSPRINT  show  little  signs  of  change. 
There  is  perhaps  an  improved  movement  in  bleached 
sulphite. 

BOOK  and  MAGAZINE  markets  are  only  taking 
actual  requirements. 

COATED  PAPER  market  is  w-ithout  features.   ■ 

BRISTOLS  and  COVERS  have  had  no  price  changes 
and  enjoy   a   fair  demand. 

PAPER  STOCK — Increased  firmness  in  the  lovrir 
grades  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  waste  paper 
market  during  the  last  few  days.  There  is  a  better 
demand  for  news  and  mixed  papers,  and  both  these 
grades  along  with  the  container  manilla  and  print 
manillas  sold  at  slightly  higher  prices..  The  market 
on  better  grades  is  firm  and  some  sales  at  slighty 
higher  prices  have  been  recorded.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
a  scarcity  of  old  papers  iu  the,  market  at  present,  and 
any  strong  buying  movement  on  the  part  nf  tlie  mills 
will  soon  force  prices  to  higher  levels. 


TAGS — There  has  been  a  slight  reduction  in  price 
which  has  shown  a  reflection  of  slowing  up  in  buying. 
The  prospect  are  for  an  advance  on  this  line  in  the 
very  near  future. 

NOTES  ON  OTHER  GRADES— There  is  a  fair  de- 
mand for  all  grades  but  not  a  great  deal  of  life  to 
the    buying. 

COTTON  RAG — Apparently  the  long  waited  improve- 
ment in  the  roofing  rag  market  has  set  in.  Several 
of  the  mills  have  come  into  the  market  for  fair  size 
tonnage  and  dealers  are  having  difficulty  in  locating 
enough  stock  to  fill  orders.  New  cotton  cuttings  have 
developed  no  new  features,  and  the  market  is  in  a 
distinctly  dull  condition.  The  prices  quoted  are  strict- 
ly nominal,  as  sales  are  too  few  to  establish  a  firm 
market  price.  There  is  practically  no  improvement 
in  scrap  bagging  market.  Dealers  stocks  being  fair- 
ly large  with  very  little  chance  of  improvement  un- 
less the  roofing  rag  market  becomes  clear  of  stock.. 

Manilla  rope  and  strings  are  moving  in  small 
quantities  only,  and  the  prices  quoted  are  strictly 
nominal. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Jan.  14. —  (Special  Correspondent)  — 
Trade  activity  in  paper  seems  to  be  developing  at  a 
fairly  good  rate.  Jobbers  in  New  York  generally  re- 
port consumers  are  taking  slightly  larger  amounts  of 
paper  than  over  the  holiday  period,  and  while  the  mar- 
ket has  not  opened  up  in  full  fashion  as  yet,  there  is 
sufficient  business  to  give  matters  a  comparatively  lively- 
tone.  What  is  even  more  encouraging  is  that  all  indica- 
tions point  to  a  continued  healthj-  growth  in  demand  for 
paper  of  various  kinds,  and  that  the  market  situation 
is  steadily  working  into  a  more  stable  position. 

Consumption  of  newsprint  in  New  York  this  week 
has  been  hea\'y  owing  to  the  large  issues  printed  by  local 
newspapers  to  carry  extra  advertising  apropos  of  the 
national  automobile  show  in  this  city.  Morning  papers 
have  in  some  cases  printed  as  many  as  48  pages  in  a 
single  issue,  while  afternoon  dailies  have  been  running 
between  30  and  40  pages  all  week.  The  newsprint  mar- 
ket rules  steady  with  no  fresh  feature  in  respect  to  pri- 
ces. Publishers  are  taking  contract  tonnage  in  a  reg- 
ular way,  and  are  buying  off  and  on  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. Spot  prices  range  from  3.50  to  4  cents  per  pound 
for  roll  news,  with  3.75  cents  the  most  commonly  named 
quotation. 

There  has  been  a  slight  stiffening  of  prices  on  tissue 
papers.  Whereas  some  mills  were  selling  No.  1  white 
tissue,  20  X  30,  at  80  cents  a  ream,  the  quotation  now 
prevailing  is  90  cents,  and  prices  on  lower  grade  tissue 
have  been  advanced  in  like  proportion,  Kraft  wrapping 
papers  contmue  in  steady  demand  and  prices  are  hold- 
ing at  ai-ound  a  basis  of  7.50  cents  per  pound  for  No.  1 
domestic  kraft.  Book  papers  are  rather  easy  in  price 
though  no  further  sharp  recession  is  reported.  Box 
boards  are  quoted  with  much  more  firmness  by  east- 
ern mills,  who  ask  $40  per  ton  New  York  for  plain  chip 
and  $42.50  for  news  board,  though  some  are  accepting 
orders  at  about  $2.50  a  ton  under  these  figures. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Mechanical  wood  pulp  is  mov- 
ing into  consuming  channels  in  fair  tonnage,  although 
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TRADE-nARK 

Re6l3TEt?E0 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  Pulp  mill  in  Finland  except  one.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  tlie  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  m  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices  I 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
52  VanderbiJt  Ave. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 
1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 
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cliii'fly  oil  contract,  and  (iiiotations  rule  steady,  domestic 
j)i-oducers  asking  in  the  vicinity  of  $'.i'i  to  $:U,  on  an 
avpra<i-c,  for  j)rime  spruce  grnmul  wood,  and  importers 
([noting  from  -t^.S  to  $35  ex-dock  New  Voik.  Indications 
are  tliat  current  consumption  of  ground  wood  is  on  a 
par,  if  not  in  excess,  of  production,  which  make.s  for  a 
firm  market  undertone. 

CHEMICAL  PULP. — Developments  of  importance 
in  chemical  wood  pulp  are  lacking.  Paper  mills  are  buy- 
ing simply  to  cover  immediate  requirements  which  cau- 
ses demand  to  be  spasmodic  and  lacking  in  volume.  Ne- 
veitheless  quotations  are  well  maintained  and  there  is 
little  or  no  selling  pressure  in  evidence.  Reports  have 
been  received  of  news  grade  sulphite  of  domestic  man- 
ufacture selling  at  close  to  2.75  cents  per  pound  at  pulp 
mills,  attes'ing  to  a  firm  market  for  this  grade  of  pulp. 
Bleached  sulphite  is  under  good  inquiry  and  firmly  quot- 
ed, leading  domestic  producers  asking  5  to  5.25  cents  a 
])ound  for  Xo.  1  bleached  at  pulp  plants. 


CANADIAN   PAPER   MAKES   FAST  TRIP 

Philadeljihia  journals  have  not  been  getting  any 
paper  from  Canada  for  several  years,  and  a  trial  ship- 
ment of  600  tons  was  reoently  ordered  by  the  Canad- 
ian Export  Paper  Companj^  from  Price  Brothers  and 
Company's  mill. 

The  24  ears  left  Kenogami  bj^  a  special  Canadian 
National  train  Saturday  midnight.  14th  instant,  and  ar- 
rived at  Philadelphia  midnight  on  the  17th,  making  tlie 
run  of  944  miles  exactly  in  three  days. 

The  329  mile.q  from  Kenogami  to  Hawkesbury  over 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  was  made  in  twenty- 
two  hours,  including  stops.  Tlie  90  miles  over  the 
Grand  Trunk  to  Rouses  Point  took  five  hours,  ami 
there  was  a  delay  of  five  hours  at  the  border.  The 
actual  running  time  for  the  372  miles  on  the  Deleware 
and  Hudson  Co..  from  Rouses  Point  to  Wilkesbai-re 
consumed  twenty-four  hour.s:  the  84  miles  over  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  from  Wilkesbarre  to 
Allentown  took  four  hours:  and  the  last  68  1-2  miles 
into  Philadelphia  could  have  been  made  in  four  hours, 
but  took  nearly  ten. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  shipment  will 
bring  forty-two  thousand  U.S.  dollars  into  Canada, 
as  well  as  contribute  some  $5,600  in  freiglit  charges 
to  the  railwavs. 


A  stubborn  fire  which  brought  out  all  of  the  fire 
fighting  apparatus  from  neighboring  towns,  caused  the 
destruction  la.st  week  of  the  Angier  paper  mills  at  Ash- 
land, ilass.  The  plant  w^s  used  for  waterproofing 
paper.  It  is  believed  the  blaze  was  caused  through  the 
firing  of  a  coating  machine  from  a  motor  spark. 


EUROPEAN  PRICES  AFFECT  SPOT  MARKET 

Thi'  fiiUowiiig  dcsjiatcli  \vas  received  on  Safuniay 
from  Dow  Jones,  Boston: 

German  and  Scandinavian  newsprint  is  selling  in 
American  markets  at  about  $10  per  ton  under  pre- 
vailling  domestic  price  of  $70  per  ton.  But  a  large 
quantity  has  been  offered  as  low  as  $50  per  ton  on  the 
dock  at  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  ports.  Al- 
though relatively  small  in  amount,  European  ship- 
ments are  sufficient  to  break  the  spot  market  and  often 
affect   the  whole  price  situation. 

European  competition  began  in  September,  1920, 
witli  imports  of  676  tons  of  German  print,  growing  to 
14,208  tons  from  the  same  source  in  December. 

Highest  paid  labor  in  German  paper  mills  receives 
eleven  cents  per  hour,  aeording  to  last  available  fig- 
ures, while  freight  from  Hamburg  to  New  York  is  but 
$3.64  per  ton.  This  compares  with  rate  from  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co. 's  big  mills  at  Bellows'  Palls  Ver- 
mont, of  $3.80  to  New  York.  Wages  in  German  mills 
are  likely  to  be  stabilized  at  a  level  which  will  giv^e 
skilled  labor  a  pay  cheque  of  $7.75  per  week  compared 
to  present  American  scales  of  $47.24  to  $23.04  per 
week. 

In  addition  to  all  this  the  German  Government,  un- 
til recently,  subsidized  the  industry,  granting  500 
marks  a  ton  in  cash. 
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ABITIBI'S  PRODUCTION 

Iroquois,  Falls,  January  14.  —  All  the  machines  at 
tlie  plant  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company 
are  now  in  operation  according  to  official  advice. 
Moreover,  it  is  understood  that  the  prospects  are  that 
the  Abitibi  is  prettj'  well  assured  of  a  full  demand  for 
continued  full  capacity  operations.  In  the  equipment 
now  in  use  is  one  newsprint  machine  which  is  the  lar- 
gest in  the  world  and  which  is  stated  to  be  giving  ex- 
cellent service. 
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More  Startling  Forest  Facts 

By  Frank  J.  D.  Barnjum,  Annapolis  Koyal,  N.S. 


It  lias  been  recently  brought  to  my  attention  that 
some  foreign  bu3'ers  of  (."auadian  wood,  who  are  try- 
ing to  camouflage  their  own  operations,  are  making 
the  statement  that  my  efforts  to  conserve  Canadian 
wood  for  Canadian  industries  is  not  an  unselfish  camp- 
aign, as  an  embargo  on  wood  being  shipped  out  of  the 
conntry  would  materially  increase  the  value  of  lands 
which  they  claim  I  own  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  own  an  acre  of  land  in  the  United  States 
or  a  dollar's  worth  of  property  of  any  nature  in  that 
country.  Even  my  own  relatives  who  have  small  land 
holdings  in  Maine  have  sold  a  large  part  of  the  stump- 
age  on  the  same,  leaving  tliem  with  but  a  small  sup- 
ply of  wood  for  their  own  mill,  so  fliat  they  are  in  the 
same  boat  with  other  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

If  I  had  any  selfish  motives  I  would  not  be  advoc- 
ating an  embargo  on  fee  land  wood,  as  my  holdings 
are  all  fee  land  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  if  it  is  worth  more 
to  the  settler  and  farmer  to  be  free  to  ship  his  wood 
to  the  United  States,  the  same  argument  would  apply 
to  my  holdings  as  well. 

I  have  become  st)  thoroughly  iiubued  with  the  critic- 
al situation  that  is  facing  this  continent  -with  regard  to 
its  wood  and  timber  supply  that  I  am  withdrawing 
from  business  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  as  to  be  in  a 
position  to  devote  my  whole  time  to  what  I  consider 
is  the  most  important  problem  facing  Canada,  namely, 
the  eonsei-vation  of  her  wood  supply. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  bud  worm  has 
l)a.ssed  over  New  Brunswick  and  departed,  but  from  a 
recent  cruise  on  quite  large  an  area  in  that  province  it 
was  discovered  that  thirty-five  per  cent  of  tlie  soft 
wood  trees  were  defoliated  by  this  pest  the  past 
summer. 

An  owner  of  some  250,000  acres  of  land  in  Maine 
advised  me  last  week  that  after  a  careful  cruise  of 
his  lands  the  investigators  found  the  fir  was  all  dead, 
and  from  48  to  52  per  cent  of  the  spruce  as  well. 

I  have  seen  another  recent  report  on  a  large  area  in 
Northern  Maine  which  shows  64  jier  cent  spruce  and 
fir  dead. 

The  whole  situation  looks  very  serious  to  me.  It 
would  .seem  as  if  man  and  insect  were  fighting  for 
control  of  the  earth  as,  without  trees,  human  life 
could  not  exist. 

Logging   Slash   Threatens   Destruction  of   Forests. 

Tlie  time  is  approaching  when  we  shall  be  forced  for 
the  very  preseiwation  of  our  lives,  to  burn  all  logging 
slash  and  debris  left  in  the  woods.  This  slash  has  been 
very  aptly  termed  by  Dr.  J.M.  Swaine  "the  garbage 
of  the  forest."  It  is  just  as  much  a  menace  to  our 
tree  growth  as  a  breeding  place  for  insect  life  which 
threatens  the  destruction  of  our  forests  as  the  garbage 
of  a  city  is  to  human  life,  with  the  added  danger  from 
the  enormously  increased  fire  risk.  If  all  land  own- 
ers are  required  to  burn  their  slash  it  will  be  no  hard- 
ship as  everyone  will  be  on  the  same  basis  and  the 
cost  will  simply  be  passed  along  or  added  to  the  sale 


price  of  the  product,  whether  it  be  pulp  wood  or 
hunber.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  effective  measures 
in  prolonging  the  life  of  our  forests,  no  one  should 
object   to  its  adoption. 

The  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  companies  should — 

(1)  Reduce  the  cut  on  their  own  lands  as  near  one- 
half  as  possible; 

(2)  Insist  on  an  embargo  or  an  export  tax  of  not  less 
than  $10.00  per  cord  on  fee  land  wood,  so  as  to 
save  for  the  mills  of  Canada  the  large  amount  of 
wood  that  is  now  being  shipped  out  of  the  coun- 
try,   and  with    the  immense    amount  of    capital 

invested  in  Canada  in  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try this  is  imperativfii; 


Mr.  Barnjum. 

(3)  Insist  on  more  and  better  fire  protection; 

(4)  Insist  on  the  burning  of  all  slash; 

(5)  Insist  on  the  utilization  of  every  inch  of  the  tree 
that  is  cut  do'vvn ; 

(6)  Improve   present  wasteful  logging  methods;   and 

(7)  Insist  on  I'eforestation  on  a  large  scale. 

The  most  serious  question  to  consider  in  this  con- 
nection is  what  we  are  to  do  for  a  wood  .supply  for 
our  mills  between  the  time  of  the  eShaustion  of  our 
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present  stand,  some  fifteen"  years  hence,  and  the  time 
when  the  seedlings  we  are  about  to  plant  grow  to  the 
minimum  size  for  pulpwood,  some  forty  years  hence. 

Enormous  Increase  in  Consumption  and  Waste 
Overlooked. 

Very  few  writers  figure  on  the  enormous  increase 
in  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  wood  that  is  going  on 
on    this     continent     through    increase    in    population. 

This  increased  consumption,  together  with  the  enor- 
mous destruction  caused  through  fire,  bugs,  wind,  and 
waste  in  every  logging  operation,  is  usually  over- 
looked in  computing  the  duration  of  our  present  wood 
supply.  They  simply  take  the  estimated  stand,  which 
is  always  very  wide  of  the  facts,  and  then  compare 
this  with  tlie  annual  cut,  whicli  is  always  much  larger 
than  is  reported,  leaving  out  of  consideration  entirely 
the  very  much  larger  elements,  namely,  increase  in 
consumption  and  the  tremendous  loss  through  waste. 

Even  the  annual  shipments  of  Christmas  trees  from 
the  State  of  Maine  increased  in  twelve  years  from  500 
to  1,750,000  trees.  I  merely  cite  this  as>  an  example 
of  the  enormous  increase  in  consumption  in  only  one 
small  branch   of  the  wood-using  industries. 

In  this  connection  I  should  lik?  to  call  attention  to 
Bulletin  No.  835,  entitled  "Wood  for  the  Nation," 
written  bv  Colonel  "W.  B.  Greeley,  Chief  Forester  of 
the  United  States,  and  published  by  the  IT.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  is  one  of  the  best  written 
and  most  comprehensive  articles  that  has  come  to 
my  notice.  This  Bulletin  should  be  read  by  every  one 
who  takes  any  interest  in  forestry. 

There  should  be  no  further  expansion  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  in  the  East  from  the  standpoint 
that  there  is  not  the  raw  material  to  feed  them.  Any 
n'^w  mills  that  are  built  in  the  East  will  simply  be 
taking  the  raw  material  away  from  the  mills  which 
are  already  operating  and  which  have  very  large  capi- 
tal investments  and  upon  which  whole  towns  and  cit- 
ies are  depending  for  their  existence. 

This  year  we  shall,  of  course,  see  the  same  high 
prices,  proportionately,  for  wood  that  obtained  a  year 
ago,  and  personally  I  have  always  felt  that  high  prices 
for  pulp  wood  and  paper  are  the  only  salvation  of  the 
situation,  as  hisrh  prices  are  the  only  thing  that  will 
reduce  waste  and  prolong  the  life  of  our  wood  supply 
and  the  life  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

High  Prices  the  Most  Practical  Conservation  Measure. 

Just  so  long  as  low  prices  for  wood  and  paper  con- 
tinue this  enormous  waste  will  go  on.  High  prices 
are  the  most  practical  conservation  measure  we  can 
have.  The  higher  the  value  the  greater  the  conserv- 
tion;  so  in  my  efforts  to  arouse  the  public  to  our 
critical  condition  with  regard  to  our  wood  supply  I 
am  simply  working  not  only  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  but  for  the  good  of  th?  whole 
continent  as  well. 

The  price  for  pulp  wood  for  the  future  will  have 
to  be  much  higher  than  in  the  past  in  order  to  com- 
pensate the  land  owner  for  the  cost  of  slash  burning, 
increased  fire  protection,  reforestation,  continual 
increase  in  length  of  haul  and  increasing  scarcity  in 
the  supply. 

The  one  consolation  the  timberland  owner  has  with 
regard  to  the  loss  he  has  suffered  through  the  ravages 
of  the  bud  worm  is  the  fact  that  what  he  has  left  will 


be  worth  four  times  as  much  per  cord  or  thousand  on 
account  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  remaming  sup- 
ply. This  is,  of  course,  only  from  the  mercenary 
standpoint,  and  the  sad  question  remains  as  to  what 
our  children  are  to  do  for  wood,  as  we  are  even  now 
using  up  their  heritage.  Every  time  we  cut  one  of 
these  small,  half  grown  trees,  of  which  our  operations 
are  largely  made  up  to-day,  we  are  simply  robbing 
our  own  children.  In  fact,  it  is  worse  than  robbery 
as  it  is  a  menace  to  their  lives. 

I  have  heard  the  remark  made  that  we  are  still  cut- 
ting, in  spite  of  tlie  prediction  made  thirty  years  ago 
that  timber  would  be  exhausted  in  the  east  by  the 
present  time. 

My  answer  to  this  is  that  the  prediction  made  at 
that  time  has  proved  absolutely  correct  as  what  was 
called  timber  in  those  days  is  gone  forever.  I  sold 
my  first  stumpage  at  that  time  and  the  operator 
would  only  cut  a  mark  of  logs  that  would  run  four  to 
the  thousand  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  board  feet  per 
tree,  while  we  are  cutting  mere  poles  to-day  running 
down  as  small  as  forty  trees  to  the  thousand  board 
feet  and  which  at  that  time  would  have  been  consided 
worthless.  So  we  must  not  derive  any  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  still  cutting  trees,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  when  we  look  at  the  size  of  the  poles  in  our 
river  drives  and  the  amount  of  three  and  four  inch 
pulp  wood  seen  at  our  railway  sidings. 

There  seems  to  be  so  much  ignorance  with  regard 
to  our  timber  resources  that  I  shall  here  merely  state 
a  few  well  known  and  acknowledged  facts,  and  then 
every  one,  whether  he  be  an  expert  or  a  layman,  can 
figure  out  whether  we  need  any  further  information 
before  we  come  to  a  realization  of  the  alarming  con- 
dition that  is  facing  us  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
our  wood  supply. 

In  the  first  place,  the  word  timber  is  a  misnomer  as 
applied  to  our  wood  growth  east  of  the  Rockies  to-day; 
for  our  timber  is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  we 
are  down  now  largely  to  a  pulp  wood  proposition. 

Take  the  State  of  Maine,  for  instance.  A  few  years 
ago  this  was  called  the  Pine  Tre.e  State,  while  to-day 
the  pine  is  gone.  It  next  became  the  great  spruce 
lumber  producer.  To-day  the  saw  mills  of  the  mighty 
Penobscot  and  Kennebec  Rivers  are  little  more  than 
a  memory;  while  here  in  Nova  Scotia  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  fill  an  order  for  lumber  calling  for  even 
5  per  cent  of  12  inch  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  from  cutting,  fire  and  -wind, 
very  few  are  yet  fully  aware  of  the  tremendous  loss 
we  have  suffered  the  past  three  or  four  years  through 
the  spruce  bud  worm  and  its  resultant  pests  or  follow- 
ers. It  is  perfectly  safe  to  state  that  Maine  has  lost 
through  dead  and  still  dying  timber  50  per  cent  of 
her  spmce  and  fir  stand.  The  same  figure  will  apply 
to  New  Brunswick.  The  loss  in  Quebec  has  been  set 
by  competent  authorities  at  75.000,000  cords.  Nova 
Scotia  has  practically  escaped  this  pest.  Owing  to 
the  small  amount  of  fir  or  balsam  in  this  province,  it 
has  been  unable  to  gain  a  foothold  here.  This  scourge, 
having  swept  over  the  eastern  country,  is  now  work- 
ing west  through  Ontario,  as  well  as  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  Lake  St.  John 
district  and  is  doing  a  vast  amount  of  damage  in 
these  sections. 

Some  writers  have  advocated  that  we  should  take 
a    census    of    our    timber    supplies,    but    we    already 
know,  without  any  further  infoi-mation,  for  all  prac- 
(Continued   on  page   71.) 
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The  Utilization  of  Jack  Pine  in  the  Manufacture  of 

News  Print 


The  Belgian  Industrial  Co.,  Ltd. 
BY  MAURICE  NEILSON 


The  subject  of  this  paper  is,  I  think  familiar  to,  if 
not  popular  with  most  mill  men. 

In  saying  that  it  is  not  a  popular  subject,  I  mean 
that  to  the  operating  man,  the  word  Jack  Pine  is  of- 
ten something  in  the  natare  of  a  bugbear  Which  ought 
to  be  kept  very  much  outside  the  mill-gates. 

When  the  production  drops  below  the  mark,  and  the 
manager  wants  to  know  the  reason  why,  the  operating 
man  is  apt  to  reply,  "What  can  you  do,  with  all  this 
Jack  Pine  coming  into  the  Mill"!  Or  he  may  even  in 
desperation  make  a  dash  for  the  log-pile  to  find  out 
what  deviltry  the-  wood-room  superintendent  now  is 
up  to. 

However,  to  the  manager  the  possible  use  of  Jack 
Pine  in  the  miU  presents  a  point  of  view,  which  the 
operating  man  is  apt  to  overlook,  namely  that  of  eco- 
nomy. 

The  economical  aspect  of  this  question  is  admitted- 
ly of  considerable  importance  to  the  Canadian  News 
Print  Industry. 

Much  has  been  said  and  printed  concerning  the  fut- 
ure of  this  industry,  which  in  its  present  form  is  alto- 
gether dependent  upon  the  forest  for  it^  raw  material. 

On  ore  point,  most  authorities  appear  to  agree  how- 
ever, and  that  is  that  our  available  spruce  forests  are 
being  slowly  depleted. 

This  means  of  course  longer  log  hauls,  more  expen- 
sive driving  and  a  higher  priced  wood  at  the  mill. 

In  the  mean  time  we  are  allowing  the  pine  to  rot  in 
our  woods. 

In  the  pine  we  have  a  tree,  which  grows  in  sandy  soil, 
where  the  spruce  will  not  grow,  and  which  reaches  a 
commercial  size  in  from  30-40  years,  while  it  takes  the 
spruce  around  70-80  years  to  reach  the  same  size,  and 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  pine  can  be  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  newsprint  together  with,  or  in  the  place 
of  spruce,  it  would  be  of  considerable  economical  ben- 
efit to  the  Canadian  Newsprint  Industry. 

This  question  has  been  in  the  mind  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Compnay,  with  which  I  am  connected,  for 
some  time,  and  during  the  learly  part  of  last  year  it  was 
decided  to  find  out  whether  this  particular  nigger  in 
the  wood-pile  really  is  as  black  as  he  is  generally  paint- 
ed. 

I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  establish  here  what 
Jack  Pine  is.  To  the  causual  observer  it  seems  to 
have  as  many  names  as  a  cat  is  reputed  to  have  lives. 
You  take  a  block  of  wood  to  the  wood  expert  —  there 
is  at  least  one  around  the  mill  —  and  ask  him  what 
species  that  is  and  he  perhaps  tells  you  that  it  is  gray 
pine.  Another  may  say  it  is  pitch  pine,  a  third  cy- 
press, and  if  you  are  full  of  guile,  you  may  take  the 
same  piece  back  to  the  first  expert  the  next. day,  and 
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this  exception,  during  the  12  years  we  were  using 
Jack  pine  sulphite  on  all  the  machines,  the  mill  was 
running  exceptionally  well.  It  is  of  course  evident 
of  pine  growing  in  this  province,  to  wit:  Whiuc  ^mc 
or  Pinus  Strobus  and  Jack  pine  or  Pinus  divaneata. 
Of  these  White  pine  grows  principally  in  the  Ottawa 
and  Matawan  Valleys,  while  Jack  pine  predominates 
in  the  St.  Maurice  and  Abitibi  Valleys.  In  addition 
there  are  found  scattered  stands  of  red  or  Norway  pine 
(Pinus  Resinosa). 

The  later  species  is  however  found  in  such  small 
quantities  as  to  be  of  no  consequence,  being  only  about 
1-3  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  yearly  cut. 

As  the  pine  used  during  our  experiments  came  prin- 
cipally from  the  St.  Maurice  Valley,  it  is  thus  apparent 
that  it  really  consisted  of  Jack  pine. 

During  the  experiments,  which  will  be  described  be- 
low, the  Jack  pine  was  used  in  the  sulphite  process 
principally,  on  account  of  the  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  collecting  enough  pine  to  run  the  whole 
groundwood  mill  over  a  sufficiently  long  period. 

It  was  at  first  of  course  necessary  to  proceed  very 
slowl}',  as  we  had  no  previous  experience  in  cooking 
Jack  pine,  except  for  occasional  runs  of  fi'om  10-15  p.c. 
mixed  with  spruce. 


fable   Wo,   ^.  Plgeeter   lIBta   of   Jaqt   ttee   CoofcB. 
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The  digester  was  up  to  pressure  in  3..15  hrs  and  the 
maximum  temperature  144  deg.  C  was  reached  after 
10  hours. 

In  the  first  column  of  table  No  1  the  cooking  data 
of  this  cook  are  given. 

This  first  cook  did  not  look  particularly  good. 
The  color  was  very  poor  and  there  was  a  larger  per- 
centage  of  short   weak   fibres.     The   following   ceok 
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was  greatly  improved  in  both  appearance  and  quality  normal  eolor  and  smell 
of  fibre.     The  steaming  time  of  this  eook  was  10.45 
hours,   but   the   maximum   temperaturre    was    reached 
one  hour  earlier  than  during  the  first  cook. 

Having  thus  been  established  that  Jack  Pine  could 
actually  be  made  in  to  sulphite  on  a  commercial  scale, 
we  were  ready  to  continue  the  experiments,  and  to  de- 
termine the  following  i)oints.  The  most  suitable  cook- 
ing time,  the  yield  of  pulp  per  cook,  and  the  action  of 
the  stock  on  the  paper  machines. 

In  all  587  cords  of  wood  was  used,  the  paper  mill 
was  run  on  Jack  Pine  sulphite  during  12  whole  days 
and  1975  tons  of  paper  made..  During  this  time  the 
sulphite  mill  was  run  entirely  on  Jack  pine. 

We  soon  found  that  we  could  materially  cut  down 
the  steaming  time  from  11  hom-s,  and  through  con- 
tinual experiments,  we  finally  reached  a  steaming  time 
of  9  hours. 

Thirty-four  cooks  were  then  made  with  steaming 
time  varying  from  8..45  hours  to  9. .45  hours,  depend- 
ing on  the  strength  of  the  acid.  Column  2,  Table  1, 
gives  the  cooking  data  of  a  representative  9  hours  cook. 
cook. 
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10.96 

14.8 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  low  yield  of  pro- 
perly digested  fibre  was  due  to  the  relatively  slow 
penetration  of  the  pine  chips.  The  uncooked  part 
consisted  mainly  of  large  chips  only  partly  attacked  by 
the  acid.  This  fact  suggests  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing a  better  yield  with  a  relatively  short  cooking 
time  by  using  chips  considerably  smaller  than  what 
at  present  is  the  standard  for  spruce  cliips. 

Table  2  shc«ivs  the  yield  of  sulphite  obtained  from 
Jack  pine. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  period,  March 
3rd.  to  March  6th.,  owing  to  trouble  with  our  refining 
system  we  could  not  recover  all  of  the  screenings. 

The  average  yield  of  No.  3  sulphite  per  eook  from 
March  16th.  —  1.62  tons  —  therefore  gives  the  more 
nearly  coiTect  figures  for  the  amount  of  screenings 
obtained. 

A  total  yield  per  cook  of  10.96  tons  was  thus  ob- 
tained from  Jack  pine,  with  a  cooking  time  of  9-10 
hours,  and  with  a  cooking  acid  of  about  6  per  cent., 
total  S02. 

The  8-hour  cook  gave  a  total  of  43,711  lbs  of  No. 
1  and  2  sulphite,  38.50  per  cent,  air  dry  test,  or  a  dry 
weight  of  8.42  tons.  . 

The  screenings  amounted  to  2.54  tons,  of  23.2  per 
cent. 

Prom  the  results  obtained  during  these  our  experi- 
ments, it  is  apparent  that  a  fair  yield  of  pulp  is  ob- 
tained with  Jack  pine..  The  screenings  are  somewhat 
higher  than  with  spruce,  when  steamed  the  same 
length  of  time  and  under  the  same  conditions,  say 
about  8  per  cent  for  spniee  against  14  per  cent  for 
Jack  pine. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  Jack  pine  sulphite  behaves  on 
the  paper  machines. 

An  investigation  of  the  fibre  does  not  show  in  any 
way  that  it  is  unsuitable  for  News  Print.  The  fibre 
is  long  and  rather  coarse  but  of  very  good  strength. 

As  for  pitch,  some  rather  interesting  figures  are 
shown  in  table  3.  From  a  chemical  point  of  view  pitch 
is  not   easily  defined. 

It  is  an  oxidation  production  of  resins  and  balsams 
in  the  wood.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  thus 
the  amount  of  alcohol-ether  extract  is  a  measure  of 
the  amount  of  "pitch"  in  the  wood  or  the  pulp. 

The  figures  in  this  table  indicate  that  Jack  pine 
does  not  contain  a  great  deal  more  "pitch"  than  does 
spi'uce. 

On  comparing  the  figures  giving  the  amounts  of  al- 
cohol-ether extracts  obtained  from  spruce  sulphite  made 
during  1920  with  those  of  Jack  pine  sulphite,  it  is 
also  found  that  there  is  really  not  such  a  large  amount 
of  "pitch"  in  the  latter  as  to  make  any  appi-eciable 
difference    on   the  paper   machines.     This  is   actually 

Tablo  Ho. 3  -  Pltoh  Content!  in  Wood  and  Snlphlte  Palp 


TleU   fro.  8  hra  ooots  8.42  2.64  iu.»o  "•'- 

In  examining  these  figures,  we  find  that  the  acid 
was  of  very  good  strength,  having  a  combined  SO. 
of  1.20  per  cent  with  free  SO,  equal  to  80.7  per  cent. 
The  digester  was  up  to  pressure  in  2  hours  while  the 
maximum  temperature  145  deg.  C.  was  reached  after  8 
hours.  r;:%l 

The  wood  chips  during  the  tests  had  an  average 
moisture  contents  of  38.7  per  cent..  The  size  of  the 
chips  was  our  standard  containing  around  20  per  cent. 
1-2",  60  per  cent  3-4"  and  20  per  cent  1" 

We  were  not,  however,  satisfied  that  we  had  reached 
the  shortest  possible  cooking  time  in  the  9  hours  cook, 
so  we  ran  off  one  cook  in  8  hours.  The  data  is  shown 
in  column  3,  Table  1.   . 

Part  of  this  cook  was  digested,  the  quality  of  fibre 
being  good..  .A  very  large  part  of  the  wood  was, 
however,  not  at  all  or  only  partly  cooked.  The  per- 
centage of  screenings  was  very  high,  as  will  be  shown 
further  down.  The  circulation  in  the  digester  was  very 
good  during  this  cook,  the  temperature  following  the 
standard  curve  set.  There  was  no  evidence  of  too  quick  born  out  by  our  experience  during  the  time  we  were 
turning  of  the  liquor,  and  at  the  blow  the  liquor  was  of   running  on  Jack  pine. 
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The  first  day  we  really  did  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  on  the  machines.  This  was,  however,  due  to 
causes,  which  will  be  discussed  further  down.  With 
this  exception,  during  the  12  days  we  were  using 
Jack  pine  sulphite  on  all  the  machines,  the  mill  was 
running  exceptionally  well.  It  is  of  course  evident 
that  whatever  troubles  might  be  expected  would  show 
up    during   this   length    of   time.    . 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  exhibit  all  the  time 
recorder  charts  here,  but  I  have  one  chart  which  I 
wish  to  show..  This  chart  is  typical  of  the  run,  and 
shows  clearly  that  the  machines  were  running  excep- 
tionally well,   (charts  will  be  printed  later). 

In  table  4  is  further  given  the  number  of  breaks, 
lost  time  and  speed  of  the  machines  in  24  hours  during 
the  experiments,  compared  with  those  of  several  other 
periods.  An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  the 
number  of  breaks  and  time  lost  was  actually  less  than 
during  the  other  periods  compared,  while  speeds  com- 
pares very  favorably..  The  wire  seams  were  cleaned 
on  an  average  once  a  day,  while  the  washing  up  was 
done  very  much  as  iLSual. 

Table  5  shows  finally  tliat  the  paper  production 
did  not  suffer  during  this  time  and  that  the  bursting 
strength  and  moisture  were  well  maintained.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Mullen  test  it  should  be  noted  that  during 
the  run  the  basis  was  0.56  per  cent  below  32  lbs. 

From  what  has  been  related  above,  I  think  we  can 
draw  the  conclusion  that  it  is  quite  feasible  to  use  Jack 
pine  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint.  At  least  that 
is  our  experience..  We  are  also  convinced  that  Jack 
pine  is  not  synonymous  to  pitch  trouble..  Of  course 
this   applies  to  seasoned  wood. 

Green  wood  is  apt  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
on  the  paper  machines,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  green  wood  the  resinous  matter  is  in  a  more  or  less 
fluid  form,  while  in  seasoned  wood  it  has  been  oxidized 
to  a  hard  brittle  substance..  This  applies,  however, 
also  to  spruce,  and  in  the  speaker's  opinion  green 
spruce  is  as  apt  to  cause  pitch  trouble  on  the  paper 
machines    as    pine   is.    . 

tc&blo  No, 4  Conparleon  of  breaks,   tloe  lost  and  epeod  of 
Paper  Maohlnes  per  24  hra.   during  rum  with 
Jaok  Pine   Sulphite. 
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373 
624 
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have  found  that  Jack  pine  often  is  blamed  where  it  is 
not  really  the  guilty  party.  To  illustrate  this,  I  wish  to 
show  a  time  recorder  chart  from  February  the  24th, 
the  first  day  of  our  experiments.  An  examination 
of  the  chart  shows  that  during  the  forenoon  of  this 
day,  the  paper  mill  was  having  any  amount  of  trouble, 
from,  what  was  at  first  thought,  pitch  in  the  Jack  pine 
sulphite.  We  soon,  found,  however,  that  this  was 
not  really  the  case,  because,  through  a  misunderstand- 
ing in  the  wood-room  the  Jack  pine  had  been  sent  to 
the   groundwood  mill  in.stead   of  to  the   sulphite   mill. 

The  groundwood  mill  not  being  prepared  for  this  sud- 
den invasion  of  Jack  pine,  did  not  have  the  stones 
properly  dressed,  with  the  consequences  that  for  some 
hours,  a  totally  insuitable  grade  of  pulp  was  supplied 
to  the  paper  machines. 

An  examination  of  the  stock  showed  that  it  contain- 
ed an  excessive  amount  of  short  and  floury  fibres  to- 
gether with  a  large  amount  of  short  coarse  fibres,  the 
worst  possible  combination  for  our  machines.  It 
acted  very  "sticky"  on  the  wires  and  couches,  did  not 
form  properly  and  cau.'^ed  innumerable  breaks  as  is 
clearly    indicated    on   the    chart    reproduced. 

This  fact  gave  us  the  clue  to  what  we  believe  in  a 
great  many  instances  is  the  real  cause,  of  so  called 
"pitch"  troubles,  to  wit-short  and  floury  stock.     "W« 


.**ble  Ko.e           OoBparlBon  of  Prot'notlon.BeelB.Toet, 
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have  from  time  to  time  had  similar  troubles  on  the 
machines  and  we  have  found  the  same  answer  —  short 
and  floury  stock.  For  some  time  we  have  been  testing 
the  freeness  of  the  groundwood  stock  all  through  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  we  have  found  that  a  drop  in 
the  freeness  below  a  certain  point  will  invariably  cause 
these  troubles  on  the  machines.  The  wire  becomes  dirty, 
and  has  to  be  steamed  and  the  paper  sticks  to  the  cloth- 
ing. These  troubles  disappear  as  by  magic  the  moment 
the  stock  is  freed  up. 

Although  we  have  not  so  far  been  able  to  run  the 
groundwood  mill  altogether  on  Jack  pine,  we  have  been 
using  considerable  amounts  of  Pine  mixed  with  spruce, 
and  we  have  found  the  above  to  be  true  also  in  this  ease. 

On  some  occasions  we  have  been  using  accoi-ding  to 
our  observations  as  much  as  35  per  cent  of  Jack  pine 
in  the  groundwood  mill,  and  we  have  had  no  troubles 
with  pitch  as  long  as  the  stock  has  been  kept  up.  Of 
course  the  stones  have  to  be  dressed  properly  to  take 
care  of  the  pine. 


A  man  with  the  rheumatism,  joined  the  Christian 
Scientists.  He  was  asked,  six  months  later,  "Did  Chris- 
tian Science  cure  you  of  rheumatism?"  "No,  but  rheu- 
matism cured  me  of  Christian  Science. "—Life. 


I  said   above   that  we   do  not   consider  Jack   pine 
synonymous   to   pitch  trouble..   On  the   contrary,   we 


There  is  no  freedom  without  religion,  no  religion 
without  worship,  and  no  worship  without  the  Sabbath.— 
Count  Montalenibert. 
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Red-rot  and  moulding  in  pulp  while  in  storage  occur 
so  freauentlv  that  every  one  who  hai5  ever  stored  pulp 
is  familiar  with  this  source  of  loss  and  wa.ste.  TTntil  a 
short  time  ao'o  verv  lit*le  had  been  done  towards  solv- 
ing the  problem  and  finding  a  way  to  control  the  trouble. 

Moulds  and  Fungi  to  Blame  for  Losses. 

The  various  forms  of  pulp  deterioration  are  due  to  the 
action  of  wood-destroving  fungi  and  moulds.  Each  t^e 
of  trouble-maker  is  a  simple  kind  of  plant  and  each  is 
able  to  nourish  itself  wi*h  the  substance  of  the  pulp.  In 
order  to  develop  properlv  the  fungi  and  moulds  have 
other  requirements  in  addition  to  food.  Thev  must  have 
air   a  proper  amount  of  moisture  and  sufficient  warmth. 

If  we  undertake  to  keep  our  pulp  free  from  attack  by 
anv  of  these  invaders  it  is  necessary  to  s^ore  the  mat- 
erial in  such  a  wav  that  one  or  more  of  the  requirements 
of  the  mould  or  fungus  plant  will  be  lacking.  The  food 
material  for  +he  organism  mav  be  poisoned  by  spraying 
the  p"1p  with  a  preservative  substance.  Experiments  m 
this  direction  have  been  carried  out  at  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratory-  at  Madison.  Wisconsin  and  also  at  the 
Kenotrami  Mills  of  Price  Brothers  and  Companv.  A 
larce  number  of  chemicals  was  used  and  the  results  of 
the"  experiments  indicated  that  some  of  the  materials 
emnloved  were  satisfac^orv  and  could  be  used  commer- 
ciallv  at  a  reasonable  cost.  However,  if  one  adopted 
such  a  method  of  handling  p"1p  for  storasre  it  would  re- 
quire the  use  of  new  raw  materials  and  extra  labor  and 
eniMument.  Finallv  the  paper  maker  might  object  to 
the  presence  of  objectionable  chemicals  in  the  pulp. 

It  seemed  tba^  some  of  the  other  necessary  conditions 
for  fiui"-us  development  lent  themselves  to  experimental 
study  and  it  was  decided  to  find  out  something  about 
the  moi.sti-'re  requirements  of  the  moulds  and  fungi.  .\nv 
of  the  o-dinarv  plants  which  grow  in  our  gardens  m'lst 
have  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  in  order  to  develop 
properly  If  the  supplv  of  water  is  too  scant  the  plant 
withers" up  and  dies,  while  if  there  is  too  much  moisture 
the  plant  is  drowned.  The  same  would  be  expected  to 
hold  tri'e  in  the  case  of  the  organisms  which  injure  pulp. 
Therefore  pulp  stored  with  either  too  little  or  too  much 
moisture  to  permit  of  fungus  development  should  be  safe 
from  attack. 

Experiments  with  Wet  Storage. 

It  thus  remained  to  make  a  choice  of  experimenting 
with  pulp  either  too  dry  or  too  we*  to  spoil.  When  dried 
too  much  ground  wood  is  weakened  and  is  apt  to  be 
lumpv  when  beaten.  Storage  conditions  hi  a  state  too 
wet  to  spoil  remained  as  a  field  for  experiment. 

Facts  alreadv  known  indicated  that  such  methods  of 
storage  were  well  worth  a  trial.  It  is  an  accepted  fact 
that  wood  which  is  immersed  in  water  or  is  covered  with 
wat^^r-saturated  soil  is  not  destroyed  by  agencies  which 
bring  about  ordinary  dec.ay.    Wooden  piles  which  were 

~~*Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of.  the  Technical 
Section.  Tanadian  PuIp  and  Paper  Association,  Ritz 
Carlton  Hotel.  Montreal,  Jan.  25  &  26,  1922. 


used  for  supporting  the  homes  of  pre-historic  Lake-Dwel- 
lers have  been  recovered  in  good  condition  from  some 
of  the  Swiss  lakes.  On  this  continent  trunks  of  trees 
removed  from  beds  of  rivers,  where  thej'  had  remained 
undisturbed  for  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  years, 
have  been  converted  into  merchantable  lumber. 

When  made  into  groundwood  pulp  the  only  change 
brought  about  in  the  wood  is  to  separate  it  into  fibres 
or  small  fibre  bundles  and  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  that  if  stored  in  water  in  this  finely  divided  con- 
dition there  should  be  no  more  tendenej-  for  it  to  rot  or 
mould  than  in  the  instances  just  cited.  Accordingly  an 
experiment  was  planned  and  equipment  made  for  car- 
rying on  the  work.  A  number  of  tanks  was  built  in 
each  of  which  several  laps  or  sheets  of  pressed  pulp 
could  be  placed.  For  each  tank  there  was  a  valve  for 
supplying  water  as  required.  Each  tank  was  provided 
with  a  combined  plug  and  overflow  pipe  which  either 
permitted  the  water  to  diain  away  quickly  or  prevented 
;lie  tank  from  overflowing  when  water  flowed  into  it 
coutiuuallj-. 

In  June  1920  the  experiment  was  started  and  several 
lots  of  groundwood  were  placed  in  the  tanks.  Pulp  was 
used  in  the  form  of  slush,  laps  and  pressed  sheets.     In 


FIG.   1. 
Ten   of  the   tanks   used   for   holding   pulp   stored   in   water. 

some  of  the  tanks  the  water  waa  changed  once  a  week, 
in  others  the  change  was  made  every  day  while  in  the 
remaining  tanks  water  entered  in  a  small  stream  which 
was  never  shut  off. 

went  into  storage,  it  was  decided  to  cany  out  some  tests 
went  into  storage,  it  was  decided  to  carry  out  some 
tests  on  it.  In  appearance  the  stored  pulp  was  quite  at- 
tractive as  it  was  clean  and  similar  to  freshly-made  pulp. 
On  the  surface  there  was  an  accumulation  of  a  dark 
colored  slime  but  this  material  was  entirely  superficial 
and  did  not  penetrate  into  the  body  of  the  pulp.  At  the 
time  the  experiment  was  sta?  ted  some  pulp  was  left  over 
which  was  not  requirev.  During  the  time  the  experi- 
mental pulp  was  in  storage  these  extra  laps  remained  in 
the  same  room.  They  de*eriorated  so  seriously  that  at 
the  end  of  the  storage  period  they  offered  no  fair'  basis 
for  comparison  with  the  pulp  stored  in  water. 
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Cold  Storage  Experiment. 

In  addition  to  the  water  storage  experiments,  another 
one  was  tried  at  the  same  time  with  pulp  in  cold  storage. 
Laps  of  three  different  kinds  of  freshly  made  ground- 
wood  were  crated  up  and  sent  to  a  cold-storage  ware- 
house wliere  they  were  held  at  a  temperature  of  from 
34  deg.  to  36  deg.  F.  during  the  same  interval  of  seven- 
teen months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  this  lot  was  test- 
ed in  a  similar  way  to  all  of  the  other  lots.  The  results 
obtained  from  these  tests  are  to  be  found  in  the  tables 
and  charts  which  accompany  this  paper. 


This  was  found  to  be  be.st  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
treatment  of  twenty  minutes,  six  litres  of  5  per  cent. 
stock  being  used  in  tlie  machine.  This  method  was 
adopted  as  uniform  foi-  all  pulps  used,  so  that  the  beat- 
ing action,  if  appreciable,  would  be  constant  for  all 
samples. 

After  disintegration  the  sample  was  carefully  diluted 
to  0.5  per  cent  consistency  by  weighing.  It  was  then 
ready  for  the  freeness  tests  and  the  preparation  of  the 
test  sheets. 

Determination  of  Freeness. 

All  freeness  tests  were  carried  out  at  a  constant  tem- 
pera'uie  of  20  deg.  C.  which  was  maintained  by  means 
of  a  small  copper  .steam  coil,  and  frequent  stirring.  The 
freeness  tester  employed  was  a  modification  of  the 
Green  apparatus  installed  in  the  Laboratories  some 
years  ago.    The  procedure  was  as  follows: 

One  thousand  grams  of  0.5  per  cent  .stock  were  care- 
fully weighed  out  and  transferred  to  the  chamber  of 
the  tester,  the  top  screwed  home,  and  the  pet  cock  in 
the  lid  closed.  The  apparatus  was  tlien  placed  in  its 
rack  over  the  funnel,  a  graduate  placed  under  the 
side  discharge  of  the  funnel,  the  bottom  of  the  chamber 
released  as  quickly  and  uniformly  as  possible,  the  pet 
cock  in  the  lid  ojiened,  and  the  stock  allowed  to  drain. 
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Methods  of  Testing. 

The  tests  can  ied  out  consisted  of  Determinations  of 
Freeness,  Bursting  Strength  and  Tensile  Strength. 

Sampling. 

An  average  sample  was  taken  from  each  tank  of  stock, 
thoroughly  stirred,  and  the  consistency  of  it  determined 
in  the  following  manner. 

One  thousand  grams  of  stock  were  accuratelj'  weighed 
out  in  a  tared  beaker  on  a  large  chemical  balance.  The 
stock  was  then  poured  on  to  a  large  Buchner  funnel  and 
the  water  drained  off  by  suction,  a  piece  of  well  wash- 
ed bleached  calico  being  used  as  the  filtering  medium. 
The  pat  thus  formed  was  transferred  to  a  large  clock 
glass,  the  calico  carefully  stripped  off,  and  the  pat  dried 
in  an  oven  for  three  hours  at  100  deg.,  105  deg.  C,  cool- 
ed in  a  dessicator,  and  weighed. 

From  the  consistency  thus  obtained  the  original  sam- 
ple was  diluted  to  5  per  cent  and  transferred  to  the  dis- 
integrating machine. 

Disintegration. 

The  desintegrating  machine  consisted  of  a  three  inch 
propeller  driven  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  (1,700  r.p.m.) 
inside  and  close  to  the  bottom  of  a  large  inverted  bell 
jar.  The  object  was  to  open  out  the  stock  without  any 
appreciable  beating  action. 


5hc*,<rg  Effert  Of.  Ptiip  of  Differcnl 


Five  tests  were  run  for  each  tank  of  stock  and  the 
conditions  of  each  test  kept  as  constant  as  possible 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  determinations. 

After  the  flow  from  the  side  discharge  had  ceased, 
the  stock  was  transferred  to  a  fibreware  pail,  the  cham- 
ber of  the  apparatus  thoroughly  rinsed  into  it,  the  dis- 
charge from  both  orifices  of  the  funnel  also  added,  the 
whole  diluted  to  approximately  five  litres  and  poured 
into  the  sheet  machine. 
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Preparation  of  Sheets. 


The  sheet  maeliine  used  was  one  made  from  the  plans 
of  K.  G.  Wilen  of  the  Wayagamaek  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
and  described  by  liim  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this 
Section  on  Jan.  19th  1921.  One  slight  modification  was 
introduced,  that  of  making  the  screen  plate  separate 
from  the  body  of  the  machine,  thus  facilitating  the 
changing  of  the  wire  when  necessary,  but  in  no  way 
affecting  its  efficiency.  During  these  tests  and  through- 
out a  large  number  subsequently  carried  out  the  mach- 
ine has  proved  highly  satisfactory  and  it  will  probably 
be  found  difficult  to  improve  upon  materially  as  a 
device  for  making  standard  test  sheets. 
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and  before  being  tested. 

The  sheets  being  thoroughly  air-dry  were  cut  to  a 
seven-inch  square  and  eai'efully  weighed.  From  this 
weight  the  ream  weight  was  calculated,  taking  a  ream 
as  480  sheets  24  inches  x  36  inches. 

Methods  of  Testing. 

A  strip  one  incli  in  width  was  ruled  diagonally  across 
the  .sheet  and  reserved  for  the  tensile  tests,  the  remainder 
of  the  sheet  being  used  for  Bursting  Tests. 

Five  bursting  tes*s  were  made  on  each  sheet  by  means 
of  a  Mullen  macliine.  thus  giving  an  average  of  twenty- 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  this  machine  in  detail 
here  as  a  complete  description  of  it  may  be  found  in 
an  article  by  Mr.  K.  G.  Wilen  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  for  Jan.  20th  1921. 

After  pouring  the  stock  into  the  chamber  of  the  mach- 
ine as  described  above  it  wa.s  allowed  to  stand  until  all 
eddy  currents  had  ceased.  The  valve  was  then  opened 
and  the  sheet  formed  on  the  wire.  The  sheet  was 
couched  off  on  a  piece  of  machine  felt  and  both  sheet 
and  felt  were  placed  on  a  piece  of  heavy  brass  plate.  A 
second  piece  of  felt  was  placed  over  the  sheet  and  an- 
other brass  plate  laid  on  top  of  all.  The  whole  was  then 
minutes  with  the  press  as  hard  down  as  it  was  possible 
to  turn  it. 

After  pressing,  the  brass  plates  and  one  felt  were  re- 
moved, and  the  sheet  allowed  to  become  air-dry  while 
remaining  on  the  other  felt.  This  was  done  because  the 
weakness  of  the  sheet  while  wet  rendered  its  removal 
from  the  felt  without  damage  extremely  difficult.  The 
sheets  were  allowed  twenty-four  hours  drying  on  the 
felts  and  an  additional  twenty-four  after  being  removed 


five  bursts  for  each  lot  of  pulp.  The  percentage  points 
per  pound  as  calculated  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  tensile  strength  was  determined  on  a  small  mach- 
ine designed  by  Mr.  L.  N.  Seaman  formerly  of  these 
Laboratoi'ies  and  described  by  him  in  an  article  in  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  October  2nd,  1919.  The  mach- 
ine, though  somewhat  crude,  gave  at  least  comparative 
results  for  the  different  lots  tested.  It  is  well  to  point 
out  that  the  results  of  the  Freeness  and  Tensile  Tests 
are  only  of  value  for  comparison  in  the  work  aetuallj'- 
carried  out.  Freeness  testing  is  anything  but  standard- 
ized at  present  and  the  results  of  our  method  of  tensile 
testing  can  in  no  way  be  compared  with  those  obtained 
for  instance  by  a  Scliopper  instrument  under  the  same 
conditions. 

The  method  of  computing  the  tensile  strength  is  per- 
haps rather  unusual,  but  it  is  simply  a  calculation  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  percentage  points  per  pound  from  bixrst- 
ing  strength.  This  method  gave  a  figure  which  could 
easily  be  plotted  and  is  not,  we  think,  fundamentally 
un.sound. 

Presentation  of  Results. 
Table  1  presents  in  detail  average  figures  obtained 
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from  eacli  lot  of  stock  for  all  the  tests  made.  Table  2 
groups  the  results  aucl  presents  the  averages  for  the 
various  groupings  selected.  Table  3  summarises  the 
results  presented  in  the  charts. 

TABLE.—  I. 
GROUNDWOOD  PULP  STORAGE. 

Result  of  test  for: 
Condition  of  Pulp        Sort    of    Storage  Free-  Burst-  Ten- 

ness 

Running  water 129 

Water    changed    daily     . .     133 
Water  changed   weekly    .  .     137 

Running  water 117 

Water   changed   daily    ...        94 
Water   changed   weekly    ..     115 


Lap 
Lap 
Lap 

Pressed  Pulp 
Pressed  Pulp 
Pressed  Pulp 
Slush— Stirred 

up   daily 
Slush 

Slush — Undis- 
turbed 
Fresh   Lap 


Running    water 276 

Water   changed   daily    .    . .      231 

Running 


water 159 

..     ..     ■•     ..     ..  144 

Freslied   Pressed   Pulp 128 

Laps  in  cold  storage   . .    . .    ■  ■ 141 


ing 

sile 

23.06 

13.91 

18.55 

11.95 

18.72 

11.72 

18.65 

13.11 

16.87 

9.59 

17.78 

12.45 

14.69 

11.13 

13.03 

10.55 

17.25 

13.75 

22.43 

17.20 

23.62 

17.72 

20.72 

15.40 

GROUNDWOOD  PULP  STORAGE— TABLE  II. 

Results  of  tests  for 
Description    of    Storage  Freeness     Bursting    Tensile 

Pulp  laps  in  water   ....  133  20.11  12.52 

Pressed  pulp  in  water   ...  108  17.76  11.72 

Slush  pulp  in  water  ....  222  14.99  11.81 

All  pulps  in  running  w^ater  135  19.65  13.50 

Pulp  in  water  changed  daily  153  16.15  10.69 

Pulp  in  water  changed  weekly  176  17.06  11 .76 

Pulp  in  cold  storage  .    .    .  '.  141  20.72  15.40 

Fresh  Lapped  Pulp 144  22.43  17.20 

Fresh  Pressed  pulp    ....  128  23.62  17.72 

SUMMARY  OF  MATERIAL  PRESENTED  IN 
CHARTS.— TABLE  III. 

Freeness     Bursting       Tensile 


1. 

— Lap  Pulp. 

Fresh 

144 

22.43 

17.20 

Stored 

133 

20.11 

12.52 

2.- 

—Pressed  Pulp. 

Fresh 

128 

23.62 

17.72 

Stored    

108 

17.76 

11.72 

3.- 

-Slush. 

Fresh 

Stored    

222 

14.99 

ii.si 

4.- 

—Stored  in  running 

water 

135 

19.65 

13.59 

Stored     in    water 

changed  daily   .    . 

153 

16.15 

10.69 

Stored     in     water 

changed   weekly . . 

176 

17.06 

11.76 

5.- 

—Lap  Pulp. 

Fresh 

144 

22.43 

17.20 

Cold     Storage     at 

34  deg.  36  deg.  F. 

141 

20.72 

15.40 

1.- 


Summary  and  Conclusions. 

-Of  the  pulp  received  only  part  was  stored  in 
water.  The  remaining  laps  and  sheets  were  left  in  the 
building  with  the  storage  tanks  and  were  freely  exposed 
to  the  air.  After  seventeen  months  this  latter  material 
was  found  to  be  in  very  bad  condition. 

2. — Table  III  gives  actual  figures  for  the  results  shown 
in  the  charts.  A  comparison  between  fresh  lapped  pulp 
and  that  stored  in  water  shows  that  after  seventeen 
months  there  was  slight  deterioration  in  all  cases.  For 
pressed  pulp  the  same  condition  held  but  was  more  no- 
ticeable. 

3. — In  stored  slush  stock  the  freeness  was  much  higher 
than  in  the  case  with  either  laps  or  pressed  pulp  stored 
for  the  same  length  of  time  under  the  same  conditions. 


and  the  strength  tests  were  also  .somewhat  lower. 

4  —In  making  a  comi)ari.son   between   different  me- 
tliods  of  water  storage,  running  water  apparentlv  gave 
a  better  result  than  eitlier  a  weekly  or  daily  change 
'^■~m'!  '^°^'^  storage  little  deterioration  seems  to  occur 

6.— Ihe  results  md.cate  that  water  storage  is  superior 
to  air  storage  for  groundwood  pulp. 
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Mr.  G.  F.  Steele  has  we  are  informed,  severed  his  r>07i 
nectaon  with  the  Canadian  Export  Pa^er  ci  Ltd  Ou; 
readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  news  in  view  of 
recent  developments  in  the  personnel  of  the  staff  of 
the  company.  Under  the  reorganization,  Mr  Steel^ 
continuel  to  hold,  at  least  in  name,  the  position  of  In 
eral  manager,  wdiile  Messrs.  Crooker  and  Dawe  carried 
out  the  duties  of  general  manager  and  as.sistant  man- 
ager respectively.  It  was  understood  tliat  Mr  Steele 
had  a  contract  with  the  Company  which  had  'several 
months  to  run.  Apparently  an  arrangement  has  been 
come  to  under  which  the  agreement  has  been  termin- 

The  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company  is  now  using  a 
tractor  m  hauling  logs  on  one  of  their  timber  limits 
in  northern  Quebec. 

"MiTG^'  Chali^nJr.T^of  ThTLlSr^lidT'c^S^^ 
on  January  17  left  for  his  usual  visit  to  Florida  h; 
was  accompanied  by  his  family. 
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Safeguarding  Shipments  of  Pulp  To  Foreign  Ports 


C.  R.  HAZEN,  Vice-President,  Milton  Hersey  Co. 


lu  the  siiipmeut  of  Hydrauric  Pressed  Pulp  for  export 
the  Canadian  mauufaetureis  have  at  times  had  to  meet 
claims  for  short  weight  and  not  infrequently  these  claims 
have  been  allowed,  either  because  there  was  no  means 
of  checking  up  the  shortages  claimed  or  because  the 
shippers  assumed  the  claims  must  necessarily  be  just 
or  because  it  seemed  wise  in  order  to  retain  the  good 
will  of  the  customer. 

What  is  said  in  this  paper  refers  to  Hydraulic  Pressed 
Pulp.  How  far  what  is  said  is  applicable  to  other  var- 
ieties of  pulp  depends  probably  upon  one  thing  only, — 
in  wliat  respects  the  variety  in  question  approximates 
Hydraulic  Pressed  Pulp. 

Losses  in  Shipping  Pulp. 

Of  losses  there  are  two  kinds  —  actual  and  apparent. 
By  apparent  losses  we  mean  supposed  losses  that  are  due 
to  errors  in  the  shipper's  statement  of  weight  of  air  dry 
pulp.  These  may  be  due  to  actual  error  in  sampling 
through  faulty  methods,  or  insufficient  or  uneven  se- 
lection of  bales  from  which  to  take  samples.  One  may 
invoice  230  lbs.  to  a  bale  believing  the  shipment  contains 
this  amount  when  it  actually  does  contain  220  lbs. 

Again  the  system  of  testing  the  pulp  at  the  mill  may 
be  either  incorrect  or  inadequate  and  the  tests  indicate 
an  erroneous  aveiage  air  dry  weight  either  because  the 
sampling  is  faulty  or  not  taken  fiom  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  bales  so  distributed  as  to  make  certain  of  a  re- 
presentative sample.  The  difference  between  this  mill 
test  and  a  correct  test  may  then  show  an  apparent  loss 
to  the  shipper  although  none  has  actually  been  ex- 
perienced. 

Of  the  actual  losses  there  are  only  two  that  require 
serious  consideration,  —  the  loss  due  to  the  abrasion  of 
the  bales  f  i  om  repeated  handling  in  transit,  and  the  loss 
due  to  methods  of  sampling  followed  in  determining  the 
air  dry  weight  at  the  consignee's  mill. 

The  loss  by  abrasion  is  not  avoidable  but  may  be 
minimized.  This  loss  will  be  greater  if  the  bales  are 
rough  and  uneven  on  the  ends  and  are  loosely  tied  or 
poorly  pressed.  It  may  be  minimized  by  making  tight 
bales  with  a  minimum  of  water  and  using  a  lath  or  light 
slat  at  tlie  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  bales.  The  Scaji- 
dinavian  pulp  bale  is  flattened  at  the  enrs  as  though 
it  had  been  submitted  to  pressure.  This  practice  seems 
to  prevent  much  abrasion. 

The  ends  do  not  tear  away  as  they  do  where  they  are 
left  rough.  It  might  pay  to  put  a  wrapper  over  the 
ends  of  the  bales. 

If  the  pulp  were  sampled  with  proper  regard  to  the 
clause  in  the  contract  which  calls  for  the  selection  for 
sampling  purposes  of  only  intact  normal  bales  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  discuss  this.  In  sampling  pulp 
at  their  mill  the  consignees  may  be  scrupulous  regard- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Canadian  shipper  and  sometimes 
are,  but  you  may  fairlj'  expect  them  to  look  after  their 
own  interests  first.  If  an  independent  sampler  is  hired 
to  test  the  pulp  the  foreign  buj-er  hires  him  and  pays 
him,  and  this  buyer  is  his  meal  ticket.  We  do  not  in- 
sinate  that  the  independent  sampler  is  going  to  be  in- 
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tentionally  unfair  and  we  don't  think  so.  But  he  is 
going  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  man  or  the  com- 
panj-  who  emploj's  him  and  your  interests  do  not  coin- 
cide with  his. 

In  one  large  mill  to  which  pulp  was  shipped  the  bales 
for  test  were  not  selected  by  the  tester,  they  were  taken 
eight  at  a  time  from  a  few  car  loads,  some  200  out  of 
17,000  bales  and  sent  to  the  mill  for  test.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  pick  intact  bales  by  the  foreman  who  took 
the  sample  bales  from  the  shipment. 

The  independent  tester  selected  laps  and  cut  wedges 
following  the  usual  routine  of  the  Wedge  System  and 
made  his  tests  on  these.  He  vouched  for  the  tests  and 
the  representative  character  of  the  results  although  he 
had  no  part  in  picking  the  bales  he  tested.  It  was  the 
same  with  this  mill's  own  tester.  He  tested  the  bales 
sent  him  by  the  foreman.  In  this  instance  their  tests 
showed  218  lbs.  of  air  drj'  pulp  per  bale,  where  the  Can- 
adian mill  and  our  own  man  found  228  independently, 
a  difference  of  85  tons  for  which  they  promptly  made 
claim.  What  chance  has  the  Canadian  mill  that  leaves 
its  testing  in  the  other  fellow's  hands  to  handle  in  this 
way  ? 

The  Canadian  shipper  who  leaves  the  testing  to  the 
buj-er  or  the  umpire  nominated  by  the  buyer  has  no 
right  to  complain  if  the  tests  of  his  pulp  favor  the 
buyer;  the  buyer  looks  after  his  own  interests  thor- 
oughly and  the  Canadian  mill  doesn't. 

The  details  of  the  tests  carried  out  during  the  past 
summer  cover  several  shipments  and  are  as  follows : 

Looking  over  all  the.se  results  it  is  apparent  that  the 
low  net  weights  found  bj'  the  consignees  or  the  Inde- 
pendent samplers  which  have  resulted  in  claims  for  short- 
ages are  due  to  the  improper  selection  of  bales  rather 
than  to  actual  deficiencies. 

Our  work  has  proven  clearly  that  the  system  or  me- 
thod of  cutting  the  samples  and  the  methods  of  drying 
are  not  in  anj-  way  responsible  for  the  differences.  The 
records  of  the  tests  show  plainly  that  as  a  rule  all  chem- 
ists found  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  mois- 
ure  in  the  pulp.  They  show  further  that  where  dif- 
ferences are  found  they  occur  in  the  wet  weights  of 
the  bales  selected  for  test.  The  bales  selected  by  the 
consignees  are,  except  in  the  case  of  one  shipment,  lighter 
and  in  some  cases  much  lighter  than  we  found  for  the 
average  of  intact  bales  from  the  same  shipment.  The 
mill  operative  maj'  not  have  intentionally  picked  out 
light  weight  bales  for  the  tester.  The  custom  of  picking 
up  eight  bales  at  a  time  and  weighing  them  in  batches 
precludes  the  rejection  of  many  bales  that  are  abraded 
or  broken.  That  this  results  in  tests  unfavorable  to  the 
Canadian  mill  is  beyond  question.  Further  the  method 
of  selecting  bales  from  a  very  small  section  of  the  total 
shipment  does  not  give  representative  sampling. 

These  are  the  methods  we  found  were  being  used.  How 
can  we  best  safeguard  the  Canadian  shipper  against 
such  losses?  First  each  Canadian  mill  should  arrange 
to  have  a  representative  to  take  a  joint  sample  with  the 
representative  of  the  purchaser  of  each  cargo.  What- 
ever terms  of  contract  are  agreed  to,  both  the  bu.ver  and 
the  Canadian  mill  owner  will  insist  that  their  own  tests 
are  correct.  Either  a  joint  test  must  be  made  on  arrival 
of  the  cargo  or  the  Canadian  miU  must  leave  its  interests 
to  the  care  of  a  man  who  is  very  busy  these  days  in 
looking  after  his  own. 
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TABLE  I.  COMPARISON  OF  TESTS. 


Cargo 

*   1 


No.   Bales  shipped  Test   made  at 

12,756  Canadian   Mill 


*    2 


(1st)  Consignee's    Mill 

(2nd)  Consignee's    Mill 

Consignee's    Mill 

Consignee's    Mill 

5,444 

mill                Canadian  Mill 

2,1S0 

yard 

*   3 


it  4 


6,810     mill 
1,280     old 
9,107     yard 


4,876     mill 
10,059     yard 


Consignee's   Mill 


Canadian   Mill 


Consignee's    Mill 

Milton   Hersey  Corapany 

Canadian   Mill 


Consignee's    Mill 

Milton   Hersey   Comnany 


xk  5 

7,710     mill 
11,758    yard 

Canadian  Mill 

Consignee's    Mill 

Milton   Hersey  Company 

it  6 

20,499 
(All   yard) 

Canadian  Mill 

Consignee's    Mill 

Milton   Hersey   Company 

*  7 

10,000     mill 
13,362     yard 

Canadian  Mill 

Kind  of  pulp  No.  of 

tests 

Old 60 

New 176 

Average 

Whole    cargo     . .  200 

Whole    cargo     . .  200 

Old    pulp     ....  100 

New    pulp    . .     .  .  120 

New 578 

Old — 

New  Yard   •  ■    . . 

Average 

Old    pulp^    ....  80 

New 360 

Average 

Average  . .    •  •    . .         386 

New 

Old 

344 

344 

Mill    ........  147 

Old 122 

Average 269 

300 
89 

Mill 393 

Yard 

Average 

360 
100 

286 
400 
100 


Yard  . . 
New  .  . 
Average 


Consignee's  Mill 
Consignee's  Mill 
Milton  Hersey  Company 


*  Shipped  as  deck  cargo. 


...         289 

...  224 

150 
150 
250 

Special   Test   on  24  Bales. 

"A"     Aug.  2   .  .    .  .  12 

"B"     Aug.   3    .  .    .  .  12 

"A"     Sept.    19     . .  12 

"B"     Sept.    17     ..         12 


Wet 
Weight 

377.98 
405.5 

381.8 
381.9 
372.01 
382.38 

405.8 

380.1 

381.9 

403.2 

353.7 

378.89 

370.5 

372.0 

405. 

361. 

368.41 

368.41 

404.88 

377.35 

3S6.8 

367.75 

381.30 

405.38 
383.19 
386.34 
377.21 
383.04 

373.56 
378.24 
369.55 

392.98 

405.47 

398.5 

395.94 

395.93 

395.44 

407.16 
407.91 
370.5 
406.92 


Dry 
Weight 

219.32 
240.46 

214.34 
218.33 
200.59 
218.19 

234.4 

212.4 

234.9 

232.77 

702.7 

215.47 

213.2 

233.3 

240. 
224.86 
218.58 
218.58 

235.25 
224.21 
227.81 
218.44 
226.53 

234.56 
222.83 
224.69 
221.38 
224.00 

219.41 
217.07 
214.41 

228.64 
240.74 
233.78 
230.71 
230.70 
232.87 

237.94 
243.19 
227.45 
240.08 


Air  dry 
% 

58.16 
59.30 

56.14 

57.17 

*53.92 

57.06 

57.76 
55.8S 
61.50 

57.73 
57.31 
56.87 
157.54 

62.70 
59.25 
62.28 
59.33 
59.32 

58.29 
59.41 
59.17 
59.40 
59.41 

57.85 
58.14 
58.16 
58.69 
58.48 

58.73 
57.39 
58.02 

58.18 
59.37 
58.66 

58.27 
58.27 
58.89 

58.44 
59.62 
61.40 
59.0 


The  Safe  Guards. 

The  shipper  and  the  buyer  are  gomg  to  make  each 
his  own  te.sts  whatever  the  specifications  or  terms  of 
sale.  The  simple  and  most  desirable  plan  would  be  to 
include  in  the  contract  of  sale  a  stiinilatinn  that  a  joint 
test  or  an  independent  test  shal  be  made  at  the  Can- 
adian mill,  settlement  to  be  based  npcii  the  results.  With 
Scandinavian  competition  and  competition  at  home  as  it 
is,  however,  this  may  be  difficult.  If  this  cannot  l)e  done 
the  best  alternative  is  to  send  over  a  man  to  make  joint 
tests  on  arrival  of  each  shipment.  Our  experience  shows 
that  it  pays  to  do  so. 

Marking  Bales. 

All  bales  should  bear  a  distinctive  mark  of  identifica- 
tions and  a  consecutive  number  such  as  P-1,  P-2,  etc. 
The  "P"  being  any  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  varied 
with  each  .shipment.  This  serves  by  its  distinctive  form 
or  size  to  identify  the  stock  from  any  mill  and  also  be- 
cause it  offers  twenty-six  series  of  numbers  instead  of 
only  a  long  single  one ;  it  serves  to  simplify  the  number- 
ing. 

A  slip  bearing  a  successive  number  should  be  slipped 
below  the  top  lap  by  the  baler  before  tlie  wires  are  tied 
on  the  bale.  Any  desired  system  may  be  used.  The 
point  urged  is  that  some  system  of  numbering  should  be 


"B"   Bales  were   exposed   to   rain  and  were  wet. 

"A"  Bales  were  protecfed  by  those  above  and  were  dried  out. 

Note  the  loss  in  Gross  Weight  and  the  Air  Dry  percentage. 

used  and  the  one  indicated  is  simple  and  cheap. 

In  large  .shipments  it  is  very  much  in  the  interest 
of  the  shipping  mill  to  number  the  bales  in  such  a  way 
tha*^  they  may  b?  easily  identified  and  the  numbers 
bo)-ne  by  each  of  the  bales  selected  for  test  recorded. 
This  will  serve  fir.st  to  show  that  the  bales  selected  for 
test  liave  been  selecf^ed  as  they  should  be,  regularly  over 
the_  entire  cargo,  instead  of  from  only  a  portion  of  it 
as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  if  no  check  is  put  upon  the 
sampler.  It  will  also  serve  to  .show  from  what  parts  of 
the  shipment  the.se  have  been  selected. 

Suppose  that  a  shipment  of  pulp  is  made  up,  as  fre- 
quently occurs,  from  tliree  sources  at  the  mill — old  pulp 
piled  in  the  yard,  newer  pulp  piled  in  the  yard  and  pulp 
direct  from  the  mill.  With  large  shipments  such  as 
vessel  cargoes  the  bales  remain  segregated  and  do  not 
get  mixed  up  to  any  great  extent.  A  sampler  in  select- 
ing bales  may  ge*^  most  of  them  from  one  lot. 

Assume  a  shipment  is  made  up  as  follows: 

(i,800  Bales  from  tlie  Mill.  Average  air  dry  wt.  233. 

1,200  Bales  from  an  old  pile  in  the  vard.  Average  air 
dry  ^^'t.  22.5. 

9,000  Bales  from  a  new  pile  in  the  yard.  Average  air 
drv  wt.  240.     Total  17,000  bales. 

It  is  an  extremely  important  thing  that  the  bales  se- 
lected for  test  should  be  selected  proportionately  from 
each  of  these  lots.  Without  any  system  of  numbering 
the  bales  this  is  impossible  when  the  shipment  reaches 
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its  destination,  and  a  claim  for  shortage  is  likely  to 
follow. 

With  these  figures  still  before  us  it  is  very  obvious 
liow  easily,  because  of  the  variations  in  wet  weight  and 
through  no  carelessness  on  the  pait  of  the  sampler,  the 
bales  mav  be  selected  largely  from  the  lighter  or  the 
lieavier  group  to  the  considerable  disadvantage  of  the 
Canadian  mill.  Ncr  can  we  dismiss  it  by  thinking  that 
it  will  somewhow  average  up  in  the  long  run. 

The  experience  we  have  available  distinctly  indicates 
that  it  most  emphatically  does  not  average  up,  and  that 
tlie  contrary  is  the  case,  at  the  cost  of  tlie  Canadian  mill. 

Wedge  System  of  Sampling, 

Because  it  is  generally  accepted  as  the  Standard  Of- 
ficial Method  and  is  the  "Official  Method  of  this  Associa- 
tion as  well  as  being  one  of  the  appr<!ved  methods  of 
the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  we  used  only 
the  Welge  System  of  sampling. 

The  Disc  Method  is  frequently  used  not  because  it  is 
the  best  but  because  it  avoids  the  labour  and  confusion 
cau.sed  by  opening  the  bales.  The  fact  that  the  Disc 
System  confines  tlie  sample  entirely  to  the  .sheets  or  laps 
that  are  within  three  inches  rf  the  surface  of  the  bale 
eondemns  it  as  unrepresentative.  Another  point  regard- 
ing disc  sampling  is  the  painfully  laliorious  method  of 
cutting  the  discs  with  a  brace  or  breast  drill.  I  com- 
-mend  it  with  my  conii)liments  to  an\one  who  has  not 
tried  to  cut  discs  from  about  a  hundred  bales  of  dry 
pulp.  The  plain  truth  is  you  cannot  rely  upon  the 
average  a.ssistant  to  cut  his  saanples  to  the  full  required 
depth  —  even  if  they  were  representative.  And  I  am 
personally  aware  that  some  disc  sampling  has  not  been 
properly  carried  out. 

Simi^licity  in  itself  is  an  advantage  in  any  method 
but  a  method  should  not  be  adopted  as  a  basis  of  settle- 
ment for  this  cause  wliich  is  objectionable  upon  techni- 
cal grounds.  Out  of  my  experience  I  would  not  care  to 
make  a  settlement  upon  sampling  done  by  the  Disc 
System. 

"  On  none  out  of  the  sliii)nients  etsted  did  the  samplers, 
either  mill  employee  or  independent  sampler  use  a 
template  in  cutting  his  wedges  from  the  laps.  They  all 
cut  l)v  guess.  In  their  article  in  the  Pu1]j  and  Paper 
Magazine  of  July  21st,  1921,  on  "The  Testing  of  Ship- 
ments of  Wood  Pulp  fcr  Content  of  Air  Dry  Pulp",  the 
Emerson  Laboratory  go  on  record  to  the  effect  "It  is 
important  that  these  wedges  be  cut  accurately  using  a 
measure  in  each  case  and  that  the  point  of  the  wedge  be 
not  lost.  A  variation  of  1"'  in  the  total  length  of  the 
wedge  will  cause  an  alteration  of  the  'otal  moisture 
found  of  one  to  two  per  cent." 

We  found  the  use  of  a  template  is  usually  negh^eted 
as  being  unnecessary.  Where  one  can  eliminate  any 
possibility  of  error  it  should  be  done.  Errors  of  .judg- 
ment in  cutting  are  entirely  eliminated  by  using  a  tem- 
lilate  and  that  is  a  sufficient  i-eason  for  insisting  on  its 
use.  Further  it  makes  the  cutting  of  tlie  wedge  easier  to 
accomplish. 

When  a  bale  is  stacked  for  a  time  it  dries  out.  In  a 
bale  that  has  thus  dried  the  outside  of  the  bale  is  of 
course  driest  while  the  centre  contains  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  moisture,  A  bale  from  an  old  pile  is  there- 
fore in  some  such  condition  as  the  wedgt  cut  from  it 
would  indicate. 

If  the  wedge  is  18"  long  and  214""  wide  at  the  base, 
and  a  line  is  drawn  parallel  to  and  3"  from  the  base,  we 
have  total  ai'ea  =  18.75  sq,  in.  Area  small  triangle 
=  IT)  sq,  in.  Actual  air  diy  pulp  =  64.7  per  cent.  Air 


dry  in  butt  =  80  per  cent.  Air  dry  in  .small  triangle  = 
60  per  cent.  Air  dry  shown  if  dry  butt  of  wedge  is  re- 
moved 60  ])ercent. 

Now  let  us  suppose  this  bale  is  started  to  its  destina- 
tion. It  is  lifted  from  the  mill  storage  pile  to  the  car. 
It  is  run  to  tlie  dock  on  the  car  and  dropped  by  a  crane 
into  the  hold  of  a  boat  whei-e  it  is  stowed.  It  is  carried  to 
destination  and  here  it  is  hauled  out  from  the 
hold,  bumpeil  over  other  bales,  and  swung  and  whirled 
against  the  steel  hatch  ways  and  di-opped  over  onto  a 
lighter  or  onto  a  dock.  It  is  then  picked  up  by  a  crane 
and  loaded  onto  trucks  or  box  cars  and  again  unloaded 
onto  the  stock  pile  oi-  into  the  mill. 

A  bale  loses  roughly  a  pound  of  pul])  each  time  it  is 
handled.  The  di-y  outside  of  the  bale  is  the  part  from 
which  this  lost  pulp  is  broken  off.  The  result  is  un- 
fortunate in  i's  effect  on  the  bales. 

New  a.side  from  the  actual  lo.ss  this  causes  it  results 
in  a  further  loss  in  the  effect  on  the  samples  due  to  the 
dry  end  of  the  wedge  being  in  part  or  wholly  removed. 
The  tests  if  made  on  such  a  bale  would  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  52,6  i)er  cent  of  air  dry  pulp  where  55.1  per 
cen'  had  been  actually  present.  Our  experience  showed 
that  this  was  the  case  in  shipments  forwarded. 
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The  gain  in  air  dry  weight  should  exactly  correspond 
with  the  loss  in  gross  weight. 

To  Sum  Up. 

The  system  of  sampling  and  testing  should  be  ex- 
plicitly detailed  for  the  protection  of  the  mill  and  the 
guidance  of  the  tester  .  We  recommend  the  Wedge 
System. 

The  proportion  of  bales  to  be  taken  should  be  stated 
more  fully  than  hitherto  has  been  done  so  that  if  there 
are  several  lots  of  pulp  included  in  the  shipment  a  pro- 
portional number  shall  be  taken  from  each  lot  and  the 
air  dry  weight  of  each  lo^  estimated  separately. 

The  jirovisioii  tliat  only  intact  bales  of  normal  weight 
shall  be  taken  for  test  shall  be  rigidly  enforced. 

The  method  of  cutting  the  wedges  and  .selecting  the 
laps  should  be  to  cut  tliem  always  to  a  template  and  to 
cut  one  wedge  from  the  top  lap  of  every  fourth  bale. 

We  should  like  to  recommend  for  discussion  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  buieau  for  settling  disputes.  The  bureau 
to  nominate  their  ex))ert  and  jiay  him.  The  bureau  to 
consi.st  of  three  men,  one  nominated  by  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacturers,  one  by  Pai)er  buyers  and  the  third  to  be 
selected  by  these  two.  This  bureau  to  settle  disputes  re- 
garding quality  and  test. 


E,  S.  Coleman,  C,A,  (Eng.)  who  has  just  opened  an 
i>fifee  as  accountant  at  232  St.  James  St.  ]\I()ntreal,  is 
well  known  the  puli>  and  paper  industry,  having  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  St. Maurice  Pap?r  Co.,  and  has  taken 
active  part  as  a  member  of  cost  accounting  commit- 
tees of  the  New-.sprint  section  of  the  C,  P.&P,A,  His 
clients  m  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  can  thus  rest  a.s- 
sured  that  work  placed  under  his  e.xamination  will 
have  the  advantage  of  first  'hand  experience, 

Mr.  Coleman  has  our  best  good  wishes. 


.himuny  2U,  1922 
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MORE  STARTLING  FOREST  FACTS. 

(Continued  from  page  60) 
fical  purposes,  just  what  the  situation  really  is.     All 
we  need  is  to  take  the  figrires  we  now  have  and  use 
a  little  intelligence. 

The  United  States  is  cutting  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  auioiuit  of  timber  that  is  consumed  in  the  whole 
world,  and  is  using  95  per  cent  of  this  at  home. 

In  the  United  States  to-day  there  remain  only  137, 
000,000  acres  of  virgin  timber,  quite  a  proportion  of 
whicli  is  in  inaccessible  locations  and  is  of  indifferent 
quality. 

The  cut-over  and  partly  burned  land  amounts  to 
some  2.'30,000,000  acres  making  a  total  of  only  .387, 
000,000  acre.s   of  forest   and   partly  denuded  land. 

The  loss  by  fii'e  alone  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  five  years  amounts  to  over  56,000,000  acres, 
or  more  than  11,000,000  acres  per  year.  This  is  from 
fire  alone  to  which  nmst  be  added  the  depletion  from 
cutting,  wind  and  insects,  which  means  at  least  an 
additional  annual  shrinkage  of  15,000,000  acres  or 
a  total  destruction  in  the  United  States  of  not  less 
than  26,000,000  acres  per  annum. 

With  regard  to  the  loss  from  wind,  the  United 
States,  in  just  one  storm  last  January,  lost  from  this 
cause  some  7,  000,000,000  feet  of  timber,  equal  to  14, 
000,000  cords.  In  addition  to  the  damage  by  these 
gales,  we  have  th?  continuous  loss  that  is  going  on 
all  the  time  in  the  woods  from  wind  which,  if  it  am- 
ounts to  only  three  trees  per  acre,  more  than  offsets 
any  annual  growth,  and  the  harder  our  lands  are  cut, 
tlie  greater  this  lo.ss  from  wind  will  be. 

Enormous   Waste  as   Compared  With  Amount 
Actually  Used. 

The  situation  in  Canada  is  equally  alarming,  for 
while  our  annual  cut  is  very  much  less  than  in  the 
United  States,  our  standing  supply  is  also  very  much 
smaller,  and  our  destruction  from  fire,  wind  and  bugs 
is  proportionately  larger.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
entire  supply  remaining  in  Canada  to-day  would  not 
last   the  United   States   over  six   and   one-half  years.. 

In  British  Columbia  alone  665,000,000,000  tfeet  of 
timber  have  been  burned,  while  on  the  Transcon- 
tinental Railroad  between  La  Tuque  and  Cochrane 
20,000,000  cords  have  been  destroyled  by  fire  as 
against  considerably  less  than  1,000,000  cords  which 
have  been  cut  and  hauled  out  on  the  same  railroad. 

This  shows  the  enormous  waste  as  compared  with 
the  amount  that  is  actually  cut. 

When  we  consider  all  the  above  facts,  it  is  ridi- 
culous for  anyone  to  suggest  that  some  hardship 
might  accrue  to  the  farmer  if  he  were  to  be  deprived 
of  an  open  market  for  his  pulp  wood  in  the  United 
States.  All  I  can  say  to  this  is  that  ever\^  day  the. 
farmer  allows  his  wood  to  stand  and  grow  he  is  mak- 
ing money  very  much  faster  than  he  possibly  can  by 
cutting  it  now,  as  it  is  increasing  faster  in  value  than 
anything  else  in  which  he  can  possibly  invest ;  and  I 
cannot  urge  the  farmer  too  strongly  to  let  his  trees 
grow,  even  to  the  point  of  borrowing  money  if  neces- 
sary. In  addition,  he  must  remember  that  every  cord 
of  wood  he  ships  out  of  the  country  shortens  the  life 
of  one  of  our  greatest  industries,  namely,  pulp,  paper 
and  lumber;  and  lie  is  thereby  destroying  his  home 
market  for  his  produce  by  the  premature  closing 
down    of  our  home  industries  through  the  exhaustion  ■ 


of  their  wood  supply.  Finally,  by  reducing  the  cut 
one-  half,  which  would  produce  a  shortage  rather 
than  a  surplus,  as  at  present,  the  fanner's  income 
would  be  just  as  large  because  the  price  of  wood 
would  automatically  double  and,  instead  of  prac- 
tically giving  his  stumpage  away  which  he  is  doing 
at  present,  he  would  then  be  obtaining  a  fair  stump- 
age  return  as  well  as  an  operating  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  conserving  our  timber  .supply.  I  am  not 
cutting  a  tree  on  my  own  land  and  shall  not  do  so 
while  I  remain  in  business,  just  so  long  as  I  can  buy 
a  cord  of  wood  at  any  price. 

In  an.v  event,  the  Government  of  a  country  must, 
of  course  alwa.vs  consider  the  gi-eatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number :  and  when  one  figures  the  number 
of  employees  and  dependents  upon  our  great  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  as  compared  with  the  comparatively 
few  who  may  be  shippers  of  wood  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, who  might  be  temporarily  inconvenienced  to 
their  ultimate  benefit,  there  can  be  no  possible  ques- 
tion as  to  M-liat  the  Covernment's  action  should  be. 
Conserve  Canadian  Wood  for  Canadian  Mills. 
I  am  positive  now  that  the  whole  tiiith  is  apparent 
that  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  the  force  of 
public  opinion  will  compel  the  Government  to  take 
action  to  conserve  Canadian  wood  for  Canadian  mills, 
and  that  in  the  future  no  Government  can  stand  that 
does  not  provide  adequate  protection  for  Canadian 
wood-using  industries.  These  industries  are  in  a 
ela.ss  by  themselves,  as  every  industry  and  every 
individual  in  Canada  is  dependent  upon  the  preserv- 
ation of  our  wood  supply. 

The  subject  of  an  embargo  or  export  duty  on  pulp 
wood  is  not  a  question  of  what  Canada  might  like  to 
do.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  protection  of 
her  own  mills.  It  is  a  situation  where  she  must  retain 
what  small  wood  supply  she  has  left  or  close  down 
prematurely  one  of  her  own  most  important  industries 
in  ordei-  to  sliip  tlie  wood  out  of  the  country  to  supply 
the  mills  of  tbe  United  States.  Therefore,  any  sug- 
gestion of  retaliation  b.y  the  United  States  is  unthink- 
able and  could  not  be  seriously  considered.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  small  as  the  supply  of  standing 
timber  in  the  United  States  now  is,  it  is  still  four  times 
as  large  as  the  Canadian  stand. 

The  wood  .supply  is  unlike  any  other  commodity,  as 
it  take.*;  from  50  to  150  years  to  raise  a  new  crop 
of  trees. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  HONORS  G.  W.  SISSON 

Washington.  D.C,  .laii.20, — The  paper  industry  has 
been  again  given  sovernmental  recognition  in  the 
naming  of  its  well  known  representatives  as  a  delegate 
to  tlie  national  farm  conference  which  will  be  held  at 
Washington  the  week  of  January  23.  George  W.  Sisson 
Jr.,  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  former  president  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  has  been  asked  to  serve  by 
Secretary  Wallace  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  is  making  up  the  list  of  those  who  are  to  attend. 
Mr.  Sisson,  in  addition  to  his  work  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  has  long  been  deeply  interested  in  dairying, 
and  was  a  leader  in  the  organization  of  tlie  -Jersey 
cattle  breeders  of  the  counti-y.  He  was  f  n-  several 
years  president  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  onl_\-  ;i  yr-.w  ago  was  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  judge  cattle  in  an  imp<irtant  Oregon  cattle 
exhibition. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Montreal,  January,  24.  ^  Taking  a  general  survey 
of  the  paper  trade,  business  nuiy  be  said  to  be  fairly 
satisfactory.  In  one  two  directions  it  is  better  than 
this.  The  trade  caters  to  so  many  divergent  needs  that 
it  is  difficult,  under  present  conditions,  to  make  a  def- 
inite statement  which  will  cover  every  branch,  while 
one  section  may  be  busy,  another  may  be  dull  most 
men  are  looking  forward  to  our  upward  movement 
in  Canadian  Coumierce,  which  will  of  course  benefit 
tlie  paper  industry,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  so 
far  indications  of  this  improvement  are  locking;  in 
some  classes  of  business  the  exports  are  not  reassuring. 
Notwithstanding  this  position,  the  sentiment  is 
plainly  of  an  optimistic  character  so  far  as  paper  is 
concerned,  with  a  feeling  that  tlie  market  will  not  be 
long  before  it  opens  up  in  a  stronger  fashion.  The 
jobbers  report  that  trade  is  of  fair  volume  in  the 
aggregate,  but  that  the  transactions  are  mainly  of  a 
character  for  immediate  needs.  Prices  are  likely  to 
remain  steady,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
trade  hope  that  they  will  not  see  anything  like  a 
repetition  of  the  fluctuations  which  happened  in  1921, 
and  which  ixpset  all  calculations. 

Book-papers  continue  to  be  in  good,  request,  with 
prices  maintained,  while  the  market  for  fine  papers 
remains  satisfactory.  Orders  for  boards  are  limited. 
Chemical  ]iulp  is  quiet,  with  prices  maintained,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  this  condition  being  held,  as  the 
manufacturers  are  not  include  to  make  any  conces- 
sions. The  demands  for  srround  wood  is  slow. 
As  Toronto  Sees  it. 
There  is  apparent  from  more  than  one  quarter  a  sen- 
timent that  whereas  a  year  aga  we  all  faced  sierious 
business  depression,  to-day  we  face,  and  we  exper- 
iencing, gradually  improving  conditions.  There  is  no 
phenomenal  change  and  that  is  perhaps  a  more  healthy 
at  mosphere.  An  interesting  condition  is  the  great 
deficiency  in  building,  especially  in  the  case  of  drewl- 
lings.  The  gradual  recession  of  prices  from  the  peak 
in  1920  both  in  labor  and  material,  should  permit  of 
miich  biiilding  being  done  this  year,  and  tliis  will  af- 
fect, not  only  roofing  and  otlier  papers  actually  used 
in  buildings,  but  large  quantities  of  all  forms  of 
wrappings  for  hardware  and  goods  liable  to  break- 
age or  disfigurement  by  soiling,  not  to  mention  in- 
direct increased  volume  nf  stationery.  If  anything 
like  the  required  amount  of  building  be  undertaken 
in  1922.  it  should  prove  very  useful  to  all  branches 
of  paper  making. 

With    groundwood   beine'   sold   as   low    as   $26.    and 
sulphite  near  $65..  coupled  with  the  recent  wage  re- 
duction decisio  nby  the  board   of  arbitration  in  New 
York,  whereby  a   cut  of  20  p.c.  affected   10,000  men. 
it   is    considered   by   som^    in   this   neighboi-hood    that 
Newsprint  may  be  expected   to  coine   dow)i  consider- 
ably below  its  present  levels  for  new  contracts. 
Gronndwcod  not  much   offering  outside  of  contracts. 
Some  transactions  Utsly  around  $25.  to   $26.   up 
to     $30.     for     stored     pulp.     Better  qualities  and 
fresh   ground  stock  have  been  reported  as  high 
as  $40. 


Sulphite,  natural — Prices  are  $60. —  $70.  though  not 
much  at  the  lower  figure.  Some  selling  at  $72.  at 
mill. 

Sulphite,  bleached  —  $100.  to  $107.50  at  mill. 

Kraft —  $50.  to  $55.  is  the  price  range. 

Book  and  Writing —  Tlie  market  quiet  is  but  signs  of 
improvement  are  apparent  in  spite  of  usual  quiet 
conditions  pertaining  to  January. 

Tags,  Covers  and  Bristols  —  Very  little  change.  Pair 
volume  of  orders.  . 

Wrappings —  Market  steady. 

Waste  Paper  —  The  market  while  showing  very  little 
advance  in  actual  prices  is  much  stronger  in  under 
tone,  and  reports  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
coimtry  showing  that  the  dealers  havie  practically 
no  stock  on  hand. 

It  is  confidently  felt  that  when  mills  do  resume 
buying  in  something  approaching  normal  tonnage 
prices  will  move  much  higher. 

Market  on  cotton  rag  of  all  grades  is  practic- 
ally nominal. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  January  21 — (Special  Correspondence)  — 
Quietness  contiaiues  to  prevail  in  the  paper  market. 
Business  has  not  opened  up  in  anything  like  the  pro- 
portion that  a  good  many  members  of  the  trade  anti- 
cipated for  about  this  time,  and  yet  the  fact  that  consu- 
mers are  still  operating  as  buyers  in  a  limited  way  has 
caused  no  great  amount  of  surprise  because  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  demand  will  necessarily  expand 
slowly  owing  to  existing  conditions  throughout  the 
paper  consuming  industries.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  mlich  confidence  among  paper  men  regarding  the 
outlook,  and  it  can  be  said  that  while  the  market  lo- 
eall.v  is  far  from  booming  in  activity,  there  is  sufficient 
business  current  to  give  the  situation  a  fairly  lively 
complexion. 

Newsprint  is  steady  in  price  and  is  moving  in  a  more 
or  less  regular  way  toward  publishers,  who  evidentl.v 
are  gradually  increasing  their  consumption  of  news- 
print because  of  the  growth  in  advertising.  Reports 
that  the  Germian  Government  plans  to  restrict  exporta- 
tions  of  newsprint  and  wood  pulp  tend  to  have  a  reas- 
suring effect  on  the  newsprint  market  here,  and  domes- 
tie  producers  and  dealers  mostly  feel  that  the  bugaboo 
of  tremendous  print  paper  supplies  from  Germany  for 
the  United  States  will  be  rapidly  dissipated.  Figures 
compiled  by  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau  show  that 
production  of  news  print  in  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nada during  December  was  7,984  tons  or  5  per  cent 
more  than  in  November,  and  that  stocks  at  aU  report- 
ing mills  on  December  30  amounted  to  but  four  day's 
maximum  production,  which  indicate  that  newsprint 
mills  a  IT  operating  on  a  gradually  increased  scale  and 
are  earring  but  light  stocks  of  paper. 

Book  papers  are  quiet  but  there  is  more  inquiry  from 
consuming  sources.  Tissues  are  firm  at  the  recent  ad- 
vance in  price  to  about  90  cents  per  ream  for  No.  1 
"hite  tissue.  Wrapping  papei"s  contimie  to  enjoy  a 
fairly  good  demand, and  are  unchanged  in  price.  Pine 
papers  appear  to  be  improving  in  demand,  and  from 
all  accounts,  mills  making  bond  and  ledger  papers  find 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose  Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  eind  Kraft  Pulp  mill  in  Finland  except  one.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors,  Finland 

a  combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boajds  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 


52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  : 
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it  necessary  to  iiici-ease  their  output  day  by  day  to 
take  care  of  expanding  demand.  Box  boards  rule 
rather  quiet  thougli  indications  are  not  wanting  the 
box  manufacturers  will  soon  resume  buying  in  larger 
toujuige.  Prices  liold  at  between  i{;37.50  and  H^iO.OO  per 
ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York  on  plain  chip  board  and  $40  to 
$42.50  on  news  board. 

GROUND  WOOD— The  market  for  mechanical  wood 
pulp,  while  iu  a  more  or  less  stationary  position,  main- 
tains i,ts  firm  tone  and  prices  rule  steady.  Domestic 
grinders  are  mostly  obtaining  in  the  vicinity  of  $32 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  producing  i)lants  for  prime'  spruce 
ground  wood  for  prompt  shipment,  and  impoii'ters 
quote  this  price  up  to  several  dollars  a  ton  higher. 
There  is  scarcely  enough  demand  to  excite  the  market 
and  cause  any  advance  in  prices,  nevertheless  reports 
invariably  state  that  available  supplies  are  light  and 
opuiion  among  those  on  the  selling  end  of  the  trade  is 
that  any  broadening  of  demand  at  all  would  serve  to 
send  quotations  at  least  slightly  higher. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— The  chemical  wood  p\ilp  mar- 
ket lacks  feature  at  the  moment.  Consumers  ^are 
absorbing  pulp  in  limited  lots,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
supply  mioving  is  against  contracts  which  has  little 
effect  on  the  mai-ket  situation,  but  quotations  are  well 
maintained  and  the  trade  mostly  takes  a  confident 
view  concerning  the  outlook.  Bleached  sulphite  is  sell- 
ing at  5  to  5.25  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  domestic,  and 
from  4.50  cents  upward  for  No.  1  foreign  strong 
bleached.  Kraft  is  steady  and  in  good  demand  at  2.75 
to  8  cents  per  pound. 

RAGS  —  Further  advancemient  in  prices  of  roofing 
stock  is  the  outstanding  deveiopment  of  the  week  in 
papei-making  rags.  No.  1  roofing  rags  have  sold  to  felt 
mills  at  1.15  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York  and  No.  2 
packing  at  one  cent  a  pound.  Old  whites  seem  to  be 
strengthening  in  tone  though  prices  remain  about  the 
same.  New  cuttings  also  are  fii'mer  with  dealers  expect- 
ing a  bettor  demand  and  tlierefore  holding  back  .sup- 
plies. 

PAPER  STOCK  —  The  movement  of  old  paper  to- 
ward consuming  mills  is  of  fairly  largei  volume  and 
prices  continue  to  incline  upward,  advances  having 
been  registeriKl  in  several  grades  this  week.  Folded 
newspaper  are  now  quoted  to  mills  at  60  to  65  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  No.  1  mixed  papers 
at  40  to  45  cents,  old  heavy  books  and  magazines  at 
1.50  cents.  No.  1  bard  white  shavings  at  3.5  cents  and 
No.  1  soft  white  shavings  at  3.25  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AXO  BAGGING  —  Prices  on  old  rope 
and  bagging  bold  steady  and  there  is  no  change  of 
note  reported  in  the  markets  for  these  grades  of  paper- 
making  material. 


UNITED  STATES  NOTES. 

I'creival  Wilde  and  Walter  S.  Wyman,  both  dI' 
Augusta,  Maine,  have  been  appointed  receivers  for  the 
Cushnoc  Paper  Company,  pulp  and  paper  manufactur- 
ers of  Augusta.  The  company,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  operating  since  last  -July  under  supervision  of  a 
creditors'  committee,  is  understood  to  have  assets  of 
$500,000  as  again.st  liabilities  of  $1,000,000. 

Chemical  Abstracts,  the  Technical  Association  of  the 
Paper  industry  publication  run  in  connection  wth  the 
Cellulose  and  Paper  Section,  has  added  to  its  staff  as 
assistant  editor,  Mr.  Clarence  J.  West,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  'association '»  committee  on,  bibli- 
ography. 

According  to  a  rei)ort  given  out  by  0.  M.  Potter, 
secretary  of  the  Woodlands  section  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  the  first  year  of  the 
section's  existence  has  resulted  in  the  accomplishment 
of  a  great  deal  of  telling  work.  Tiie  divison's  member- 
ship is  now  nearly  one  hundred,  with  representatives 
from  many  of  the  leading  pulp  and  paper  companies 
of  the  United  States. 

A  new  line,  to  be  known  as  "Standard  Onion  Skhi", 
is  being  put  on  the  market  by  the  Kalamazoo  Vegeta- 
ble Parchment  ('ompany.  Tlie  new  product,  which  is 
being  sold  by  C.  A.  Hubbard,  formerly  distributor  and 
Wilfrid  Beauvais  25th  January  1922' 
salesman  for  the  Bryant  Paper  Company,  promises  to 
become  as  popular  as  the  well-known  "K.  V.  P." 
sulphite  bond.  Mr.  Hubbard  reports  that  he  is  doing 
a  large  and  steadily  increasing  business. 

Plans  for  the  marketing  of  a  recent  innovation  in 
the  line  of  paper  products  are  being  made  by  a  new 
York  City  inventor  who  has  devised  a  way  of  manufac- 
turing a  waterproof,  emergency  paper  umbrella.  The 
paper  rain  guard,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  used  at  least  a 
luilf  a  dozen  times.  It  is  folded  flat,  and  a  big  stock 
can  be  caried  in  a  small  space.  The  umbrella  is  to  sell 
for  twenty-five  cents  to  the  retail  purchaser,  and  is 
to  be  handled  in  every  large  city  through  news  stands, 
stationers,  drug  stores  and  dry  goods  stores. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  first  trainload  of  imported 
newsprint  paper  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  United 
States  through  a  Pacific  port,  was  shipped  out  of 
Astoria,  Ore,  last  week  for  Spokane.  The  consign- 
ment of  paper  had  i^rsviouslv  been  freighted  from 
Norwav  via  the  Panama  Canal. 


Mr.  A.  St.  C.  R.vley,  formerly  General  Sales  Jlai'- 
ager  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
succeeded  Mr.  Reynolds  as  Manager  of  the  Montreal 
territory  with  ofiees  at  323  Drummond  Building,  511 
St.  Catherine  St.,  W.  ^Montreal. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 

8311 

50  E.  42nd  STREET        telephones  8312  murray  hill         NEW  YORK 

Ground  Wood 


Write  us  when' 
you  have  any 
surplus  of 


Bleached  or  Un- 
bleached. We  are 
always  in  the  mar- 
ket. 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  cone. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Chrysoidine  Y,  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  Violet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


Bismarck  Brown  R.  cone. 
Safranine  B.S, 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet  2B.  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


NEWS  BLUE 

SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine  Fast  Pink  B. 
Paramine  Sky  Blue  F.F. 
Paramine  Blue  2B. 
Paramine  Black  B.H. 
Paramine  Yellow  R.  ^ 
Paramine  Brown  G.  cone. 
Paramine  Brown  M. 

Paper 

ACID 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux  B. 
Paramine  Green  G. 
Paramine  Violet  N. 
Paraphenine  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H. 
Rosophenine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  4B. 
Black  3181 

COLOURS 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Bl{»ck  lOB. 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B. 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croceine  Scarlet  5R 
Carmoisine  S.^ 
Nigrosine  W.S. 


I 


Product  Samples,  Patterns,  and  all  particulars  from 

^  L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.,   LIMITED  g^ 

?^  HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

J  Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 

"*  27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.      -  MONTREAL 

Ordera  luppUed  direct  from  Canadian  Stocks.  New  Frodnots  wiU  be  added  from  time  to  time. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent.) 

Loudon,  Jan.  11,  1922. 

At  the  birthday  luncheon  given  to  Sir  Frederick 
Becker  on  December  30  last,  a  characteristic  cable- 
gram was  read  from  Mr.  Hall  Caine  (Montreal).  I 
ran-  "Please  convey  to  your  guest  and  my  friend 
and  colleague  my  warmest  congratulations  on  to-day  s 
happy  occasion.  To  be  out  liere  is  to  realise  how  far- 
reachiuo-  is  the  good  name  and  reputation  of  Becker, 
and  whether  in  New  York,  Montreal,  or  far  up  on  the 
line  of  exploration  in  Northern  Quebec,  I  hear  noth- 
iuo-  but  respect  and  admiration  for  dear  old  Fred. 
My  reo-ret  is  great  at  my  absence,  but  keep  a  place  tor 
me  at  your  table.  I  am  with  you  m  spirit  to  do 
honour  to  the  best  of  chiefs." 

Successful  Profit  Sharing. 

Notwithstaiuliuff  diminished  trade  in  1921.  The 
Watford  Eugiiieerintv  Works  Ltd.,  paper  mill  engin- 
eers have  distributed  approximately  4  1-2  p.c,  on  the 
woriiers'  wages  for  the  second  year's  working  of  the 
firm's  profit  sharing  scheme.  This  is  a  special  side 
of  industrial  welfare  which  develops  a  greater  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  Watford  Engineering  Works,  on 
the  part  of  all  employees,  whose  numerical  strength 
has  increased  by  22-4  p.c.  when  compared  with  the 
previous  twelve  montlis.  It  is  stated  that  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Works  are  satisfied  that  tlie  scheme  has 
proved  of  great  benefit  all  round  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  4  1-2  p.c.  on  the  wages  earned  by  workers  is  a 
nice  little  gift. 

Dull  Paper  Trade. 

The  Xmas  and  New  Year  holidays  have  interfered 
considerably  with  business  in  paper  circles  and  at 
present  there  is  a  duUness  prevailing.  The  poor  home 
and  foreign  demand  is  felt  keenly  by  most  of  the  mills, 
some  of  which  are  closed  down,  or  working  on  short- 
time,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Optimistic  as  one  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
dark  clouds  still  overhang  the  industry  and  they  will 
take  a  lot  of  lifting  in  the  present  competition  of 
prices. 

Determined  efforts  are  now  being  made  by  the  var- 
ious Premiers  to  get  the  European  markets  on  some 
sort  of  a  footing,  so  as  to  get  a  "more  on"  in  exports 
and  in  the  iuterehauge  of  business.  Conferences  _  in 
France  are  being  held  and  so  far  they  are  proving 
somewhat  successful.  But  as  a  counter-stroke  rumors 
are  prevailing  in  London  about  a  general  election, 
which,  it  is  contented,  will  disorganise  trade  and  in- 
dustry to  an  unappreciable  degree.  Added  to  these 
elements  are  exposures  of  Russian  tactics  in  England, 
which  have  not  reached  the  expectations  of  manufac- 
turers. One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  European 
questions  still  remain  unsettled  and  in  such  difficult 
times  it  is  hardly  expected  to  give  anything  like  a 
sensible  outlook  for  the  paper  industry  of  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  "Free  State"  of  Ireland.  If 
the  rates  of  exchange  were  even  stabilized  there  would 
be  something  to  set  trade  going  again. 
Pulp  Quotation  Hardening. 

In  pulp  circles  business  is  on  limited  scale,  whicli 
must  be  expected  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Good 
shipments  continue  to  arrive  and  for  future  business 
sellers  have  optimistic  views,  so  much  —  owing  to  a 
reduction  of  mill  stocks  —  that  they  have  hardened 


quotations. 

Prompt  deliveeries  of  groundwood  are  quoted  at 
£5  12s,  6d.,  and  dry  groundwood  £11.  Bleached  sul- 
phite is  £22,  Easy  Bleaching  £16,  newsprint  quality 
£15;  Unbleached  Soda  is  £13.  10s.  for  No.  1;  Soda 
Kraft  £12.  10s.  First  quality  Esparto  is  £6 ;  No  1  Bona 
and  Phillijjeville  can  be  had  for  £4  5s. 
Norway's  Trade  in  1921. 
It  is  easy  to  characterise  trade  and  industry  in  Nor- 
way in  1921.  The  past  year  was  a  period  of  heavy 
stocks,  small  dealings,  dear  production,  and  unsettled 
conditions  —  an  inevitable  reaction  after  a  period  of 
golden  prosperity  when  money  poured  into  the  coun- 
try and  fortunes  came  without  much  effort.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  figures  the  export  trade  suffered  mat- 
erially in  1921  as  the  folloiiig  returns  show  for  Jan- 
uarv  to  Sept.  30,  last : 

1920  1921 

Printing  Paper  (tons  ....      108,062  45,168 

-Packing  Paper  (tons)  ....       56,824  13,741 

Timber    (cubic  metres)    ...     552,908         198,123 

Wood  Pulp  tons) 330,093         202,975 

The  relatively  high  wages  have  not  fended  to  help 
industry  and  have  not  decreased  to  the  same  extent 
as  wholesale  prices. Also  several  of  the  smaller  banks 
have  experienced  difficulties,  one  or  two  important  in- 
.surance  companies  have  also  met  with  trouble.  Indic- 
ations point  to  the  fact  that  the  worst  is  over  and  that 
the  future  may  be  looked  forward  to  with  hope. 
Asociated  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 
On  the  1st  January  the  half-.yearly  dividend  on  the 
preference  shares  of  the  Associated  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 
was  due,  but  the  Directors  have  decided  to  postpone 
payment  until  negotiations  with  the  Inland  Revenue 
authorities  have  been  concluded  and  the  auditors  have 
completed  the  balance  sheet.  When  these  are  com- 
pleted the  Directors  say  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
advise  the  shareholders  of  their  decision  regarding 
the  payment  of  the  dividend ;  in  any  case  it  will  not 
be  postponed  beyond  the  30th  June  next.  JTere  we 
have  another  instance  of  how  Government  taxation 
on  a  heavy  scale  has  upset  the  affairs  of  a  company. 
The  Associated  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  are  placed  in  such 
a  position  that  they  cannot  even  settle,  up  a  definite 
balance  sheet.  Many  other  companies  are  in  a  similar 
position. 

Northclif f e  's  Admission. 
Lord  Northcliffe's  speech  to  Australian  newspaper 
men  has  just  reached  London  and  he  said  that  re- 
porters and  sub-editors  have  none  of  the  anxieties  the 
proprietors  have  been  through  during  the  war.  They 
are  not  worried  about  the  price  of  paper,  the  increas- 
ed cost  of  machineiy,  and  the  hundred  and  one  other 
details.  Today,  he  added,  the  tremendous  expense 
of  newspaper  production  is  lessening  the  number  of 
newspapers  all  over  the  world.  People  do  not  always 
think  about  that.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enormous 
development  of  neAvspapers  is  materially  increasing 
the  number  ^engaged  in  the  production  of  papers. 


NEW  THREE  RIVERS  MILL 

Three  Rivers,  Que.,  Jan.  20. — Tlie  new  newsprint 
mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  Avhich  is 
located  at  Three  Rivers,  will  be  started  in  February. 
The  initial  production  will  be  100  tons  a  day  and, 
if  the  market  warrants  it,  the  plant  will  be  doubled, 
the  output  being  at  the  rate  of  60,000  tons  a  year. 
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An  Economy  When 
Buying  Machines 
or  Supplies 

Because  the  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 
Limited,  is  "Canada's  Departmental  House 
for  Mechanical  Goods"— .selling  every- 
thing your  business  needs  in  the  highest- 
grade  machinery  and  supplies  —  it  offers 
you  all  the  savings  of  grouped  orders  and 
bulk  shipments. 

And  this  economy  of  centralized  purchasing 
brings  with  it  an  assurance  of  dependable 
quality  and  sound  values  because  the  Can- 
adian Fairbanks-Morse  catalog  lists  the 
products  of  the  foremost  manufacturers. 

Furthermore,  each  department  is  under  the 
supervision  of  experienced  men  who  know 
how  best  to  fulfill  your  exact  requirements. 

Make  our  nearest  Branch  your  buying 
centre  and  our  catalog  your  guide  to  the 
most  reliable  mechanical  goods. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE    BEST    YET. 

We  feel  quite  sure  that  evei-yone  who  attended  the 
1922  Convention  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation, will  agree  ihat  it  w.us  tlie  best  gathering  in 
the  hi.story  of  the  organization.  The  aJ.mo.sphere  was 
quite  different  however,  from  that  which  pervaded 
the  gathering  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  tliere  was 
just  beginning  to  be  an  intimation  oi  bu.siness  diffi- 
culties which  it  was  confidently  hoped  might  be  avoid- 
ed and  which  it  was  believed  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry was  in  a  good  position  to  meet  should  they 
actually  occur.  Between  that  time  and  the  meeting 
last  week,  industry  the  world  over  has  been  plunged 
into  the  depth  of  business  depression  such  as  has  not 
been  experienced  in  more  than  a  generation.  Having 
touched  the  bottom  with  a  considerable  bump,  there  is 


evidence  on  all  sides  that  business  is  now  on  the  re- 
bound and  there  was  consequently  a  spirit  of  "con- 
servative optimism"  as  R.  S.  Kellogg  expresses  it, 
which  pervaded  the  meeting  of  this  year. 

The  attendance  was  better  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated and  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  reason  for 
this  was  that  "Misery  loves  company"  but  rather 
that  those  in  charge  of  the  management  of  the  Can- 
adian mills,  having  fully  appreciated  the  numerous 
advantages  of  sticking  together  for  mutual  assistance, 
encouragement  and  even  in  some  cases,  sympathy  dur- 
ing the  strenuous  times  of  the  past  year,  wanted  to 
get  together  and  with  the  sunshine  once  more  break- 
ing through  the  clouds  of  business  depression,  make 
planj^  for  a  better  cooperation  and  wider  service 
through  the  eoming  year. 

The  discussions  at  most  of  the  meetings,  particular- 


MR.  GEORGE  MeKEE, 
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ly  of  the  Technical  Section  and  of  the  Woodlands 
Section,  were  without  question  the  best  that  we  have 
ever  had.  Some  of  the  papers  called  fortli  a  wealth 
of  comment  and  additional  information  which  was 
most  encouraging  and  helpful.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  papers  were  read  and  applauded  withoiit  being 
followed  by  the  questions  and  comment  that  the  sub- 
jects should  have  excited.  It  seems  too,  that  some  of 
the  matters  discussed  in  the  general  meeting  of  the 
association  might  have  been  given  a  little  more  con- 
sideration by  fhose  attending  the  meeting. 

The  speeches  at  the  association  luncheon  and  ban- 
quet w-ere  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  whicli  has 
been  enjoyed  in  times  passed.  The  messages  of  Hon- 
orable Honore  Mercier  and  Mr.  Robson  Black  on 
Forestry  Conditions  and  Regulations  were  most  timely 
and  the  emphasis  laid  by  them  on  this  subject  should 
be  appreciated  by  all  Pulp  and  Paper  men  in  the  Dom- 
inion. "We  were  particularly  struck  with  Mr.  Mer- 
cier's  question  as  to  why  Canadian  mills  use  stumpage 
bought  from  the  Crown  thereby  diminishing  their  fut- 
ure supplies  and  at  the  same  time  permitted  settlers' 
wood,  cut  almost  in  their  back  yards,  to  be  sold  to  their 
competitors  elsewhere.  It  seemed  that  the  attention 
given  the  speakers  at  the  banquet  Avas  considerably 
better  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  by 
those  who  sit  at  tables  under  the  gallery  and  appar- 
ently forget  they  are  in  the  same  room  -with  many 
people  who  prefer  to  hear  the  addresses  of  the  even- 
ing than  to  he  disturbed  with  private  conversations. 

The  association  is  to  be  congratulated  in  its  choice 
of  officers  for  the  coming  year,  not  only  for  the  char- 
acter and  ability  of  the  men  elected  'but  also  because 
this  is  the  only  time  that  any  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation anywhere  has  had  the  distinction  of  beino-  i"  •  ' 
bv  an  Indian  chief.  Donnacona  — ■  alias  George  Mc- 
Kee  —  chief  of  the  Mohawks  of  the  Iroquois  nation, 
is  president  and  Mr.  H.  F.  E.  Kent  is  Vice-President. 
The  former  is  manager  of  the  Donnacona  Paper  Co., 
which  manufactures  newsprint  and  the  .latter  is  pre- 
sident of  tho  Kinleith  Paner  Mills,  manufacturers  of 
high  grade  book  and  writing  papers.  The  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mapa/ine  wishes  to  place  its  services  in  any 
capacity  at  the  disposal  of  th"^  new  officers. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  meetinsr  was  the  presen- 
tation of  a  handsome  watch  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  nntiring  and  highly  efficient  ser- 
vices that  he  rendered  the  association  during  the  five 
vears  of  his  connection  with  it. 


VIRTUE  IN  SPENDING. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and  written  during 
the  last  year  of  the  virtiie  of  saving  and  to  a  certain 
extent  we  feel  that  this  is  partly  responsible  for  the 
period  of  depression  through  which  we  have  been 
passing  and  particularly  for  the  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment at  the  present  time.     It  may  be  a  comfort  to 


have  a  big  bank  account  or  to  have  a  lot  of  higli  grade 
stocks  and  bonds  tucked  away  in  a  safe  but  tliat  sit- 
uation miLst  be  considerably  regretted  if  one  stops  to 
eontemj)late  the  men  of  character  and  ability  who  are 
vainly  seeking  a  chance  to  earn  enough  to  buy  their 
daily  bread. 

Men  and  women  are  out  of  work  because  the  gen- 
eral public  has  stopped  buying  the  products  of  their 
labor.  This  disinclination  to  buy  is  no  doubt  partly 
due  to  excessive  wages  asked  by  certain  classes  of 
labor  and  the  excessive  profits  demanded  by  cer- 
tain groups  of  manufacturers  and  employers,  reflect- 
ed and  passed  on  in  many  cases  by  the  retailer  to  the 
public.  At  tlie  present  time  however,  the  prices  of 
most  commodities  have  been  brought  nearer  to  actual 
values  than  has  been  the  case  for  several  years  and 
where  a  person  can  get  his  money's  worth  and  has 
need  of  an  article  or  can  make  profitable  use  of  mat- 
erial, equipment,  or  personal  services,  we  believe  that 
tlie  general  welfare  will  be  best  seiwed  b.y  buying  to 
the  limit  of  one's  ability.  In  this  way,  a  movement 
of  goods  will  be  induced  which  will  almost  imme- 
diately extend  the  opportunities  for  employment  and 
will  call  for  more  raw  material;  the  wages  paid  for 
the  labor  required  to  produce  the  extra  goods  pur- 
chased will  immediately  go  back  into  circulation  in 
paying  for  land,  clothing,  food,  etc.,  and  will  in  turn 
make  for  more  work  in  all  lines  of  business. 

A  certain  amoiuit  of  saving  is  provident  and  ad- 
vantageous but  entire  suspension  of  purchasing  is 
neither  in  the  interests  of  the  public  nor  the  indi- 
vidual when  eon.sidered  in  the  broadest  sense.  It 
seems  therefore,  that  judicious  spending,  particularly 
at  the  present  time,  is  much  more  of  a  virtue  than 
penurious  saving.  / 


The  University  of  Toronto  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  copy  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  July  3rd, 
1919.  Anyone  possessing  an  extra  copy  and  willing 
to  dispose  of  it  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  University 
by  communicating  with  the  editor. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  138  McGill 
Street,  Montreal,  also  desires  a  copy  of  the  December 
12th,  1920,  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
wliicli  we  trust  some  reader  will  be  able  to  supply. 


What  promises  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  gatherings 
of  representative  paper  men  ever  held  at  Kalamazoo 
has  been  arranged  for  June  2nd  'and  3d  when  the 
Michigan  book  paper  center  will  be  entertaining  the 
Superintendents'  Association  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  imlustiy,  the  Technical  Association  of  tht?  Pulji 
and  Paper  industry,  and  the  Cost  Association  of  the 
Paper  industry,  all  three  organizations  having  made 
tentative  plans  to  hold  their  annual  meetings  this  year 
at  about  the  same  time  at  Kalataazoo,  This  gathering 
of  paper  mill  men  will  come  close  to  rivalling  in  import- 
ance the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  which  usually  meets  in  New  York 
Citv. 
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Powdered  Coal  as  Fuel  in  Steam  Plants 

JJy   llENKY    KKElSlNUKlt,   Kesearcli   Eugineer,   and 

JOHN  BLIZARD,  Fuel  Engineer,  U.  S.  Bureau 

of  Mines. 


It  is  now  definitely  established  by  experiment  that  a 
higher  thermal  efficiency  can  be  obtained  in  steam  plants 
by  burning  coal  in  powdered  fo:m  than  by  burning  it 
by  any  other  method.  It  can  be  said  also  that  in  many 
steam  plant.s,  steam  ean  be  made  more  cheaply  with 
powdered  coal  than  when  burning  coal  by  any  other 
method. 

The  reasons  for  the  high  thermal  efficiency  of  pow- 
dered coal  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Very  nearly  complete  combus'ion  can  be  obtain- 
ed with  small  excess  of  air. 

(2)  Variation  in  load  over  a  wide  range  can  be  read- 
ily followed,  and  at  the  same  time  fuinace  conditions 
giving  high  efficiency  can  be  maintained  continuously 
and  easily. 

(3)  No  coal  need  be  burned  on  banked  boiler.s  during 
the  low  load  periods. _ 

It  is  apparent  that  the  first  two  of  the  above  condi- 
tions of  high  efficiency  depend  entirely  on  proper 
burner  and  furnace  design.  In  o'her  words,  it  is  the 
furnace  that  makes  high  efficiency  possible.  No  matter 
how  cheaply  or  how  easily  powderecl  coal  is  prepared,  if 
tile  coal  cannot  be  burned  efficiently,  the  plant  is  a 
failure.  For  this  reason  a  large  part  of  this  paper  is 
devoted  to  furnace  design. 

Very  Nearly  Complete  Combustion  With  Low  Excess 

of  Air. 

Very  nearly  complete  condjustion  with  low  excess  of 
air  is  the  first  requisite  of  high  thermal  efficiency. 
Numerous  tests  show  that  with  powdered  coal,  combus- 
tion complete  within  one  per  cent  can  be  obtained  with 
20  per  cent  excess  air.  This  one  per  cent  of  incomplete 
combustion  includes  both  the  gaseous  combustible  as  CO 

TiBLE     1 

SDUURY  OP  RESOT/TS  OP  THRSE  ORODTS  OP  TESTS 

OH  X  466  B.H.P.  EIGE  IdOOR  BOILER  BURHIK;  POWDERED  COAL 

OHEIDA  STESST  POWER  3IAII0H 

THE  mLWiTOEE  ElflSTRIO  RAILWAY  AND  LISHT  OOMPAEY. 


1. 

Condition  of  coal 

:   Dried 

:                 : 

tmdried: 

coarse 

2. 

Ifumbar  of  teats  avsr^^d 

1 

:              5 

'■           3 

2 

3. 

Avaraeo  diiratlon  of  testa,  hours 

■   23.26 

:    21.16 

24.38 

4. 

Moisture   in  coal  as  burned,  per  cant 

i     2.75 

:       8.05 

3.63 

5. 

Ooal  through  200-inash.  ner  cent 

i      71.3 

:'      70.8 

64.7 

6. 

Coal  through  lOO-meah.  per  cent 

:    94.72 

:    94.90 

89.7 

7. 

Ratint-.  ner  cent 

':     117.0 

':    112.8 

113.4 

.  e> 

Carbon  dioildo.  ner  cent  bv  Tolmna 

■      15.1 

:       15.6 

14.85 

9. 

OX3Een.   ner  cant    by  volume 

: 

:         3.5 

:        3,2 

3.65 

10. 

Carbon  monoxide-  ner  cent  by  volujLe 

!      0.02 

i        0.0 

0.05 

ii± 

lemparatHra  of  fjue  Rseea.  de^.   Fah. 

■        484 

':        488 

476 

12. 

;l3. 

14. 


Per  pent  of  eicesa  air 


Incomplete  combuation  loae.  par  cent 


0.6  ;    0.3  ; 


Boiler  efficiency  based  on  gross  calorific 
yalua  of  coal,  per  cent 


82.2  ;   80.6  :   82.2 


in  the  flue  gases,  and  the  unburued  carbon  in  the  ashes. 
Table  1  gives  the  averages  of  the  principal  re.sults  of 
three  groujjs  of  tests  made  at  the  Oneida  Street  Station 
of  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light  Company. 
The  first  vertical  column  gives  the  averages  of  a  grouj) 
of  five  tests  made  with  dried  coal;  the  second  column 
gives  the  averages  of  thiee  tests  made  with  undried  coal; 
and  the  third  column  the  averages  of  two  tests  made  witii 
coarse  coal.  Each  test  lasted  24  hours.  The  tests  were 
made  on  a  three  pass  Edgemoor  boiler  rated  at  468 
boiler  horsepower,  and  equipped  with  a  Lopulco  furn- 
ace designed  by  the  Locomotive  Pulverized  Fuel  Com- 
pany'. The  furnace  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  During  this 
series  of  tests  a  thorough  study  was  made  of  the  combus- 
tion of  pulverized  coal  and  the  proper  design  of  furn- 
aces for  burning  pulverized  coal.  Figure  2  shows  a 
group  of  isothermal  lines  determined  by  measurements 


*  Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Teclinical 
Section,  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Ritz 
Carlton  Hotel,  Montreal,  Jan.  25  &  26,  1922. 


'i(jure  •  -  Lonqitudifial    section   tVirouqh  furnacp 
used  on  tests   28  to  38     This  furnoce  ivos  Cijuiped 
with  f(ot  burners   ond  had  fewer  coifs  o»rer  the 
Shelf  ttion  the  previous    furnace 


CB055- SECTION  OF  FURNACt 
TE5T5    J8-38 

(Oo5BoJer-Onaido  5t.5totion 

IvllLWAUrtrt^  1920 

Scolc:  iiO 


Boiler  efficiency  baaed  on  net  oalorific 
Talua  of  coal,  per  cent 


65.5  ■      83.9   !      65.3 


Figure  1.  —  Section  through  furnace  of  the  Oneida  Street 
Station  of  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light  Com- 
pany. The  tests,  results  of  which  are  given  in  Table  I,  were 
made  with  this  furnace.  The  coils  shown  near  the  bottom 
is  an  experimental  water  screen  from  which  the  screen  shown 
in  Figure  4  was  developed.  This  furnace  was  recently  rebuilt 
on   similar   design   of   the   furnace   shown    in    Figure   4. 
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with  platinum  theiiiiocouples.  The  highest  temperature 
is  sh(t\vn  to  be  a  sIku-I  distance  above  the  shelf,  where  the 
('(imhustioii  is  most  intense,  due  to  violent  mixing  of  the 
gases  and  particles  of  coal  caused  by  the  change  in  the 
direction  of  tlie  flow,  and  where  the  flame  thus  far  in 
its  path  from  the  burner  has  been  unable  to  radiate  a 
large  proportion  of  its  heat  to  either  the  cooling  coil 
'^eneath  it  or  the  lower  row  of  tubes  above  it. 


Figure  2.  —  Isothermal  lines  in  furnace  shown  in  Figure  1. 
Tlie  temperatures  were  determined  by  platinum  thermo- 
touples.  Tlie  highe.st  tempei-ature  is  shown  to  be  a  shori 
distance  above  the  .<ihelf  where  the  gases  mix  with  air. 
where  the  -^ombustixjn  is  most  intense.  .This  high  intensit." 
jf  combustion  is  due  to  violent  mixing  of  the  gases  and  part- 
teles  of  coal  caused  by  the  change  of  direction  in  their  patt; 
uf   travel 

By  referring  to  items  12  and  13  it  will  be  seen  t'.iat 
the  excess  of  air  averaged  21,  18  and  22  per  cent,  and 
the  incomplete  combustion  loss  averaged  0.8,  0.3  and  O.S 
per  cent  for  the  three  groups  of  tests.  The  overall 
tliermal  efficiency  of  the  boiler  was  82.2,  80.8  and  82.12 
per  cent  based  on  gross  heat  value  of  coal,  and  8.'). 3. 
83.9  and  85.3  per  cent  based  on  net  heat  value  of  coal. 

Figure  3  shows  graphically  the  results  of  anotliei- 
series  of  26  tests  made  at  the  Lakeside  Station  of  The 
Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light  Company.  All 
of  these  tests  were  made  on  the  same  four  pass  Edge- 
moor  boiler  rated  at  1.338  boiler  hor.sepower  and  were 
of  24  hour.9  duration.  Tlie  results  are  plotted  on  tlie 
percentage  of  rating  as  abscissae.  When  two  or  moi-c 
tests  were  made  at  nearly  the  same  rating,  the  results 
were  averaged  and  the  averages  were  used  in  the  plot- 
ting. This  series  of  tests  covers  a  range  of  from  135  X  > 
255  per  cent  of  the  boiler's  rated  capacitj-.  The  high- 
est efficiency  was  obtained  at  about  150  per  cent  of 
rated  capacity.  Even  when  the  rating  was  increased  to 
255  per  cent,  an  efficiency  of  82  per  cent  was  still  ob- 
tained. This  efficiency,  shown  by  the  lowest  efficiency 
curve  in  Figure  3,  is  based  on  the  gross  calorific  value. 
The  curve  above  it  shows  the  efficiency  based  on  the  net 
calorific  value,  and  is  seen     to  be  about  3.5  per  cent 


highei-.  The  curve  at  the  top  shows  the  overall  thermal 
efficiency  of  the  boiler  and  economizer  based  on  tiie  net 
calorific  value,  wiiicli  far  practically  all  the  tests  was 
well  over  90  per  cent,  a  very  high  efficiency. 

It  will  be  noted  on  the  two  curves  of  Figure  3,  giv- 
ing the  excess  air  and  the  incomplete  combustion,  that 
in  this  series  of  tests  the  excess  air  was  as  low  as  5  per 
cent.  The  incomplete  combustion  heat  loss  did  not  ex- 
ceed 2.4  per  cent ;  it  is  plotted  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
thermal  efficiency  and  is  shown  by  comparison  to  be 
extremel}-  small. 

Complete  combustion  with  low  excess  air  is  ordinarily 
accompanied  by  high  furnace  temperature,  and  high 
furnace  temperature  dcstro^-s  the  furnace  lining,  and 
causes  the  ash  to  fuse  on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
whence  it  is  difficult  to  remove. 

We  have  then  the  following  chain  of  reasoning : — 

On  account  of  the  cost  of  preparation,  powdered  coal 
must  be  burned  with  high  efficiency  in  order  to  com- 
pete successfuUy  with  other  methods  of  burning  coal. 
High  efficiency  is  obtained  by  burning  the  coal  com- 
pletely with  low  excess  of  air.  Low  excess  of  air  causes 
high  furnace  temperature  which  in  turn  is  destructive 
to  the  furnace  lining  and  makes  removal  of  refuse  dif- 
ficult. Therefore,  the  success  of  pulverized  coal  under 
steam  boilers  depends  on  the  solution  of  these  two  prob- 
lems: 

(a)  Prevention  of  the  destruction  of  the  furnace  lin- 
ing, and 

(b)  Easy  removal  of  ash  from  the  furnace. 

The  ash  of  most  steam  coal  fuses  and  runs  like  molten 
iron  at  a  temperature  of  2,300  to  2,400  deg.  F.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  furnace  lining  exceeds  that  of  the 
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Figure  3. Principal  results  of  26  tests  made  at  the  Lake- 
side Station  of  The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light 
Company.  These  tests  were  made  on  the  furnace  and  boiler 
shown   in   Figure  4. 
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molten  ash,  tlie  slag  penetrates  into  the  brick  and 
washes  it  away.  But  if  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
lining  be  kept  below  that  of  the  running  ash,  the  slag 
on  falling  on  the  surface  of  the  furnace  lining  is  cooled 
to  the  temperature  of  the  lining  and  becomes  very  vis- 
cous paste.  In  this  vicious  state  thei  ash  does  not  pen- 
netrate  into  the  brick  and  does  not  wash  away,  but 
forms  a  soft  protective  coating.  To  prevent  this  ero- 
sion of  brick  work  by  slag,  the  furnace  lining  must 
therefore  be  kept  laelow  the  temperature  of  running  ash. 

If  the  ash  is  to  be  removed  easily  from  the  furnace,  the 
falling  particles  of  the  molten  ash  must  be  cooled  and 
solidified  before  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
and  the  bottom  itself  must  he  kept  below  the  temperature 
at  which  the  ash  is  sticky.  Under  such  conditions  the 
ash  deposited  is  in  granidar  form  and  can  be  removed 
easily. 

Figure  4,  which  shows  a  fui-nace  designed  to  operate 
on  these  principles,  is  the  furnace  of  the  Lakeside  plant 
of  The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light  Com- 
pany, and  the  one  on  which  the  tests,  the  results  of 
which  are  shown  in  Figure  3,  were  made.  Its  design 
was  developed  co-operatively  by  the  Research  Depart- 
ment of  the  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation,  the 
Engineering  Staff  of  The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway 
and  Light  Company  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  furnace  lining  is  9  inches  thick  and  is  separated 
from  the  outside  walls  by  air  .spaces  9  inches  wide.  About 
6.5  per  cent  of  the  air  needed  for  combustion  pa.sses 
through  these  air  spaces,  absorbs  heat  from  the  furnace 
lining  and  thus  keeps  it  below  the  temperature  of  the 
running  .slag.  The  air  enters  through  the  openings  in 
the  rear  wall  of  the  furnace.     It  passes  through  the  air 


Figure  4.  —  Boiler  No.  S  of  the  Lakeside  Station  of  the 
Milwaultee  Electric  Raillway  and  Light  Company.  The  boiler 
is  shown  equipped  for  tests  the  principal  results  of  which 
are  given  in  Figure  3.  Tlie  furnace  has  a  water  screen  con- 
nected to  the  boiier  and  hollow  walls  for  supplying  65  per 
cent   of  the   air   used  In   combustion. 


channels  in  the  two  side  walls,  meets  in  the  passages  of 
the  front  wall,  and  enters  the  furnace  through  the  front 
wall  air  openings.  The  heat  is  taken  by  the  air  out  of 
the  furnace  lining  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  is  put 
into  the  combustion  space  where  it  is  wanted.  The  air 
is  heated  while  passing  through  the  hollow  walls  to  an 
average  temperature  of  about  450  deg.  Fahrenheit,  and 
thus  keeps  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  lining  below 
that  of  tlie  running  slag,  and  prevents  the  erosion  of  the 
brick. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  derived  by  cooling  the 
furnace  lining,  the  passage  of  air  through  the  hollow 
walls  greatly  reduces  the  radiation  losses  by  maintain- 
ing the  outside  surface  of  the  furnace  walls  at  a  tem- 
perature not  more  than  15  deg.  Fahrenheit  above  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air. 

The  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  kept  cool  by  means  of  a 
water  screen  placed  about  three  feet  above  the  bottom. 
This  screen  consists  of  two  rows  of  4  inch  tubes  rolled 
into  a  common  header  in  front.  In  the  rear  each  row 
<f  tubes  connects  to  a  separate  header  placed  at  such  an 
elevation  that  while  both  rows  are  inclined  relatively 
to  each  other,  each  row  is  inclined  to  the  horizontal  at 
the  same  angle  as  the  tubes  in  the  boiler  are  inclined. 
This  slope  gives  the  water  in  the  tubes  a  positive  cir- 
culation. Water  comes  down  from  the  rear  water  leg 
of  the  boiler  into  the  lower  row  of  tubes,  passes  through 
i'  to  the  front  header  of  the  screen,  then  enters  the 
upper  row  of  tubes  and  passes  through  it  into  the  upper 
lieader  in  the  rear  of  the  furnace.  From  this  header  the 
watei-  and  .steam  rise  into  the  boiler  tubes  over  the  fire 
and  enter  the  front  water  leg  of  the  boiler. 

The  wafer  screen  absorbs  heat  at  the  rate  of  40,000  to 
■")0,000  B.t.u.  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour. 
In  other  words,  it  develops  one  boiler  horsepower  on 
less  than  a  square  foot  of  heating  surface.  The  screens 
at  the  Lakeside  plant  have  an  effective  heating  surface 
of  300  square  feet,  and  develop  400  boiler  horsepower. 

The  effect  of  the  screen  in  the  furnace  is  threefold — 
(a)  It  ab.sorbs  from  the  flames  by  radiation  an  amount 
"f  lieat  equivalent  to  about  400  boiler  horsepower,  and 
therefore  makes  the  furnace  temperature  considerably 
lower  and  helps  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
lining  below  that  of  the  running  slag,  (b)  It  cools  and 
freezes  the  particles  of  the  molten  ash  as  they  fall 
through  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  so  that  tliey  are 
deposited  in  granular  form.  (c_)  It  partly  screens  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  from  radiation  from  the  flames, 
and  also  absorbs  .some  heat  from  the  bottom  by  radiation, 
thus  keeping  it  below  the  temperature  at  which  the  ash 
is  sticky.  Thus  it  is  possible  with  this  design  of  furnace 
to  maintain  continually  furnace  conditions  which  give 
high  efficiency. 

Figure  5  shows  the  latest  design  of  a  burner  for 
burning  pulverized  coal.  This  type  of  burner  is  in- 
stalled in  the  Lakeside  and  Oneida  Street  Stations  of 
The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light  Company. 
In  these  installations  about  15  per  cent  of  the  air  need- 
ed for  combustion  is  supplied  with  the  coal  under  a 
pre.s.sure  of  about  12  inches  of  water.  About  15  to  20 
pe-r  cent  of  the  air  is  supplied  through  the  burner  around 
the  nozzle,  and  65  to  70  per  cent  through  the  hoUovv 
walls. 

Variation  in  load  can  be  readily  followed. 

With  powdered  coal  the  boiler  operator  easily  con- 
trols the  rate  of  combustion  and  air  supply,  and' there- 
fore the  variation  in  the  load  over  a  wide  range  can  be 
easily  followed.  The  rate  of  combustion  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  speed  of  the  feeders  and  the  coal  burns 
as  fast  as  it  is  fed  to  the  furnace,  which  contains  less 
than  ten  pounds  of  coal  at  any  one  time.    About  eighty 
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per  cent  of  the  air  needed  for  combustion  is  supplied  by 
the  draft  in  the  furnace,  and  the  quantity  required  is 
controlled  by  simply  regulating  the  draft.  Figure  6 
shows  graphically  how  nearly  constant  furnace  condi- 
tions can  be  maintained  with  a  variable  load.  The  fig- 
ure gives  the  principal  observations  on  a  nine-day  test 
made  with  two  Stirling  boilers  burning  powdered  coal, 
at  the  plant  of  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company,  River- 
mines,  Missouri.  The  tests  were  made  under  the  actual 
operating  load  conditions.  The  regulation  of  the  coal 
feed  and  the  furnace  draft  was  done  by  the  regular 
plant  fireman.  There  was  also  a  battery  of  Heine 
boilers  equipped  with  chain  grate  stokers  in  this  plant. 
These  stoker  fired  boilers  carried  a  steady  load  while 
the  two  powdered  coal  Stirling  boilers  took  the  varia- 


tion. The  furnaces  of  the  Stirling  boilers  are  of  some- 
what older  tlesign  and  not  having  the  water  screen  can- 
not l)e  operated  with  as  low  excess  air  as  the  furnace 
.shown  in  Figure  4.  Xevertlieless  the  efficiency  was 
good.     Table  2  gives  tlie  average  of  the  principal  re- 
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;    First  5  days 
of  tost 

Last  4  days 
of  test 

1. 

Condition  of  coal 

Dried 

Dndriod 

z. 

avaraca  rating,  per  cent 

:                156 

166 

3. 

Tamnarature  of  flua  erases. 

dee.  Pah. 

',               662 

567 

4. 

Tenparatura  of  saperbaatad 

steajn.  de«.    Pah. 

: 

:                536 

636 

5. 

Par  cent  of  carbon  diorida 

In  flua  PESac 

13.7 

13.6 

6. 

Par  cent  of  excess  air 

32 

32 

7, 

Incomnlete  combustion  loss 

per  cent 

:               1.0 

1.3 

6. 

Soilar  efficiency  based  on 
T3liie  of  roal.  per  cant 

gross  calorific 

:             78.9 

76.7 

S. 

dollar  efficiency  based  on 

net  calorific 

vBlus  of  eoal.  per  cant 


suits  of  the  entire  tests.  The  efficiency  is  expressed  in 
two  ways,  one  based  on  the  high  or  gross  heat  value  of 
the  coal  and  the  other  on  the  low  or  net  heat  value.  The 
efficiency  of  this  test  is  the  ratio  of  the  heat  absorbed 
by  the  boiler  divided  by  the  heat  in  the  coal  delivered 
to  the  feeders. 

No  coal  need  be  bvirned  on  banked  boilers. 

Powdered  coal  ignites  with  the  same  ease  as  gas. 
Therefore,  fires  under  a  banked  boiler  can  be  started 
and  the  boiler  brought  up  to  full  operating  conditions 
usually  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  which  makes  it  unne- 
cessary to  burn  any  coal  wliile  boilers  are  banked.  Thus 
powdered  coal  offers  a  po.ssibility  cf  considerable  sav- 
ing in  plants  where  boilers  have  to  be  kept  in  a  banked 
condition  over  long  periods. 
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figure  6.  — Graphic  log  of  principal  data  of  a  nine-day  test  on  two  Stirling  boilers  burning  pulverized  coal  at  the 
plant  of  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company,  Rivermines,  Mo.  Tlie  chart  shows  how  variation  in  load  can  be  easily  fol 
lowed   with  good  furnace  conditions. 
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Power  and  Coal  Required  to  Prepare  Pulverized  Coal. 

lu  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  preparation  of  pul- 
verized coal,  the  power  required  to  pulverize  coal  is 
about  14.5  k\v.  hours  per  ton  when  the  coal  is  dried.  Tliis 
figure  includes  the  power  used  to  convey  the  coal  from 
the  pulverizing  mill  to  the  feeder  bins.  When  the  coal 
is  dried  in  a  dryer,  the  power  required  to  operate  the 
dryer  is  about  1.7  kw.  hours  per  ton.  In  addition  to  this, 
about  11^4  P^r  cent  of  the  coal  dried  is  burned  to  Iieat 
tlie  dryer.  If  the  coal  does  not  contain  too  nuich  sur- 
face nuiisture,  it  can  be  successfully  indverized  witliout 
l)reviously  drying  it,  and  the  jiower  required  to  i)ul- 
verize  the  coal  is  about  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  power 
needed  to  operate  the  dryer  and  the  pulverizing  mill 
with  dried  coal,  or  about  l(i.2  kw.  hours  per  ton,  but  the 
coal  that  would  be  used  in  the  drying  process  is  saved. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  emphasize 
the  necessit3'  of  drying  the  coal  to  a  very  low  percent- 
age of  moisture  and  to  pulverize  it  very  finely.  This 
necessity  has  been  largely  due  to  improper  furnace  and 
burner  design  and  tlie  inability  of  such  furnaces  to  burn 
undried  and  coarsely  pulverized  coal. 

Recently,  however,  with  some  coals  the  process  of 
drying  is  being  eliminated,  and  the  coal  is  not  pulverized 
so  fine  as  was  thought  nece.ssary  in  the  past.  This  ten- 
tU'Ucy,  which  has  been  nuide  possible  by  better  furnace 
and  burner  design  is  reducing  the  cost  of  preparation  of 
powdered  coal. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  again  called  to  the  re- 
sults of  tests  given  in  Table  1.  Tlie  second  vertical  co- 
lumn gives  the  average  of  three  tests  made  with  undried 
coal,  and  the  third  column  the  average  of  the  results  of 
the  two  tests  with  coarse  coal.  These  two  groups  of  tests 
show  that  as  comjilete  combustion  was  ol)tained  with  as 
low  excess  air  with  the  coaise  coal  and  the  undried  coal, 
as  with  the  dried  and  more  finel.y  pulverized  coal  of  the 
first  group  of  tests. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  authors  of  this  paper  that  the 
near  future  will  see  a  greater  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
preparation  due  to  both  the  improvement  in  the  pul- 
verizing machinery  and  to  the  ability  of  furnaces  to  burn 
coarse  and  undried  c(  al.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
l)reparation  will  stimulate  the  use  of  powdered  coal. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  in  conclusion  that  the  higher 
the  ])rice  paid  for  coal  and  tlie  lower  the  costs  of  elec- 
'ricity,  the  greater  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  pulveiizing  coal  before  burning  it.  Pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers,  situated  as  they  commonly  are, 
far  from  coal  mines  and  near  to  water  power,  may  there- 
fore hope  to  derive  more  benefit  from  burning  powdered 
coal  than  they  who  generate  steam  with  cheaper  coal, 
but  whose  elect:  ic  power  for  preparing  the  coal  costs 
ccnsiderablv  more. 


Mr.  B.  L.  Worden,  formerly  president  of  the  Lack- 
awanna Bridge  Company,  lias  been  elected  jiresident  of 
the  Beaver  Board  Company  under  a  reorganization  plan 
providing  for  the  under  writing  of  about  .$3,000,000  of 
additional  capital  to  permit  readjustment  of  the  com- 
l)aiiy"s  debts  without  judicial  proceedings.  Two  com- 
panies will  be  formed,  one  an  asset  comjiaiiy  and  the 
other  similar  to  the  iir;>Neiit  concern,  a  holding  com- 
])an3'.  The  asset  coniiiaiiy  will  own  all  of  the  plants 
and  properties  in  thi-  riiitcd  Stales  am]  the  stock  of 
the  Caiiailian  companies. 

'IMic  people  of  Dailiui,  Mass.  arc  |ibiiniiiig  to  erect 
a  suital)le  memorial  for  the  late  Seiiatoi-  W.  Murray 
Crane.  Senator  Crane  was  one  the  Crane  family  which 
made  paper  making  a  big  industry  in  the  Berkshires. 


iNewsprint  Service  Bureau. 

Despite  adverse  conditions  the  production  of  news- 
print in  Canada  during  the  la.st  year  showed  a  decrease 
of  only  8  per  cent.,  conqjared  with  11)20,  whereas  during 
the  same  period  in  the  United  States  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  19  per  cent.,  according  to  a  statistical  review 
of  1921,  read  by  Mr.  li.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the 
New.sprint  Service  Bureau,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Bureau  in  the  vice-regal  suite  at  the  Kitz-Carlton 
Hotel  l^'riday  aflernoon. 

The  greater  duration  of  strikes  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  flooding  of  the  American  market  with  German 
and  Scandinavian  newsprint,  were  given  as  the  princi- 
pal reasons  for  the  decrease  in  American  production 
being  greater  than  in  Canadian  production.  The  pro- 
duction in  1921  in  Canada  was  slightly  more  than  in 
1919,  while  in  the  United  States  the  output  of  news- 
print was  the  smallest  for  ten  years. 

Total  production  in  Canada  during  1921  was  812,860 
tons,  as  against  883,215  tons  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  8 
per  cent.  Total  production  in  the  United  States  was 
1,225,235  tons,  as  against  1,511,968  tons  in  1920,  a  de- 
crease of  19  per  cent.  Shipments  in  Canada  for  1921 
were  808,109  tons,  as  against  878,999  tons  in  1921,  a 
decrease  of  8  per  cent. ;  in  the  United  States  1,226, 061 
tons,  as  against  1,502,574  tons,  a  decrease  of  IS  per 
cent.  Stocks  in  Canada  in  1921,  were  13,986  tons,  as 
again.st  11,117  tons,  an  increase  of  26  per  cent.;  and 
in  the  United  States  23,934,  as  against  24,763,  a  de- 
crease  of  3   per  cent. 

The  consumption  of  newsprint  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  was  thoroughly  analyzed  by  Mr.  Kellogg, 
with  the  aid  of  graphic  charts.  The  trend  of  advertis- 
ing, circulations,  and  bulk  of  dailies  and  weeklies,  as 
well  as  monthly  and  other  periodicals,  was  also  ex- 
plained. "Newspaper  advertising  was  exceptionally 
well  maintained  in  1921  and  show^ed  a  total  decrease 
of  only  9  per  cent,  from  the  peak  year  of  1920  in  23 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States.  Contrasted  with  this 
was  the  falling  off  of  38  per  cent  in  periodical  adver- 
tising,'' said  Mr.  Kellogg. 

Outlook  for  1922. 

Advertising  tendencies  for  1922  were  outlined  by 
Mr.  Kellogg  as  f ollows :— "  The  sustained  volume  of 
1921  newspaper  advertising  was  due  to  increaseed  local 
advertising  M-liich  largely  offset  decreases  in  national 
advertising.  National  advertising  does  not  average 
over  25  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising. Plans  made  for  1922  by  national  advertisers 
indicate  a  small  increase  over  1921  in  magazine  adver- 
tising, a  considerable  increase  in  newspaper  advertising 
and  a  still  greater  increase  in  direct  advertising"'. 

Officers  of  the  bureau  of  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows:— President,  C.  A.  Babeock,  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Neenah.  Wis.: 
viee-pre.sident,  Louis  Bloch,  of  the  Crown-Wiliamette 
Paper  Company,  San  Francisco:  secretary-treasurer, 
R.  S.  Kellogg,  of  New  York;  excutive  committee,,  P.  B 
Wilson,  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Conipanv,'  Sault 
Ste.  Marie;  W.  E.  Haskell,  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, New  York,  and  J.  Leonard  Apedaile,  Price 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Quel)ec.  A  resolution  of  appreciation 
of  the  services  rendered  by  P.  T.  Do.lge.  International 
Paper  Company,  New  York,  as  president  of  the  bureau 
for  the  last  three  years,  ivas  ailo]ilei|  li\-  ihe  mcetiii"- 
Mr.  P.  B.  WilsiMi   |)reside(i. 


Do  good  with  what  thou  hast;  or  it  will  do  thee  no 
good. —  William  Penn. 
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As  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  will 
issue  a  special  bulletin  containing  the  speeches  at 
the  Luncheon  and  Banquet,  only  a  resume  of  the  an- 
nual meeting:  will  be  given  here,  with  some  of  the 
reports.  All  papers  and  discussions  in  connection 
with  the  Technical  Section  will  be  published  in  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  and  reprinted  later  in 
book  form. — Ed. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS. 
By  Percy  B.  Wilson. 

In  accordance  ^vith  established  custom  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  president,  in  calling  our  Association  to  order 
for  this  its  ninth  annual  meeting,  to  direct  your  at- 
tention, briefly,  to  the  outstanding  features  affecting 
our  industry  which  have  marked  the  year  just  closed. 

From  an  operating  and  financial  point  of  view  the 
year  has  not  been  without  its  trials  and  its  difficul- 
ties. In  common  with  other  industries  we  have  had  to 
pass  through  a  period  of  readjustment  which  has  chal- 
lenged our  utmost  energies  and  keenest  wisdom.  A 
falling  market  and  a  decreasing  demand  for  our  pro- 
ducts almost  at  tlie  outset  of  the  year  found  us  with 
high-priced  inventories,  excessive  labor  costs,  abnor- 
mal transportation  charges  and  burdensome  taxation 
to  contend  with.  Liquidation  of  such  of  these  items 
as  it  has  been  Mathin  our  power  to  bring  about  has 
necessarily  been  slow  and  is  still  incomplete.  As  to 
the  others,  we  have  been  powerless  to  secure  the  read- 
justment which  the  circumstances  call  for  and  which 
must  follow  before  tlie  industry  is  once  more  iipon  a 
firm  foundation. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  here  to  attempt  to  go  into  the 
various  causes  responsible  for  these  changed  condi- 
tions. They  are  referred  to  in  detail  in  the  reports 
of  the  Chairmen  of  the  respective  Sections.  Prin- 
cipally they  result  from  the  universal  depression  in 
trade,  aggravated,  so  far  as  our  industry  is  concerned. 
by  the  undue  advantages  enjoyed  by  our  competitors 
in  Germany  and  other  European  countries  on  account 
of  the  depressed  value  of  their  cxu-rencies.  It  is  per- 
tinent here  to  mention,  however,  that  a  very  consider- 
able contributing  cause  of  our  present  difficulties 
results  from  the  attitude  taken  by  the  different  price- 
fixing  authorities  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
which,  from  1917  to  1920,  undertook,  under  govern- 
mental authority,  to  regulate  the  conditions  under 
which  we  were  permited  to  carry  on  our  business. 
The  fact  demonstrates  once  moi-e  the  fallacy  of  ar- 
bitrary interference  with  the  recognized  and  estab- 
lished laws  of  trade. 

In  regard  to  the  future,  our  industry  may  be  said 
at  least  to  be  no  worse  off  than  any  other.  We  are 
engaged  in  producing  a  staple  commodity  upon  which 
business  and  indiistry  generally  are  largely  depen- 
dent. The  outlook  is  distinctly  better  than  for  the 
period  from  which  we  are  now  emerging.  As  an  As- 
sociation, as  well  as  an  industry,  we  can  look  forward 
with  confidence  if  not  with  optimism. 

Referring  more  particularly  to  the  progress  made 
during  the  past  year  and  to  the  present  status  of  our 
Association,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  the  Association  has  been  of 
mvich  assistanece  in  helping  the  members  through  the 
difficult  and  hazardous  times  we  have  all  experienced. 


Its  membership   continues  loyal.     Its  activities  have 
been  as  manyand  and  beneficial  as  in  other  years. 

Special  mention  should  be  accorded  to  the  Techni- 
cal Section,  whose  usefulness  to  the  industry  and  the 
Association  is  constantly  growing.  The  members 
would  be  well  advised  to  give  the  report  of  the  Chair- 
man of  this  Section  careful  consideration.  As  he 
points  out,  it  is  in  times  such  as  those  through  which 
we  are  passing  that  the  Technical  branch  of  our  in- 
dustry must  undergo  the  acid  test  and  prove  its  worth. 
If,  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  mill  and  evok- 
ing economies  in  manufacturing  methods  without  sac- 
rificing quality,  it  can  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion it  will  have  done  something  towards  counteract- 
ing the  effects  of  a  falling  market  and  to  justify  its 
existence.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  sugges- 
tion for  an  improved  apprenticeship  system  and  action 
to  give  it  due  effect  is  recommended. 

The  Vocational  Education  Committee  which  is  oper- 
ating in  conjunction  with  the  Technical  Association 
has  continued  its  work  throughout  the  year  and  will 
come  before  you  with  a  report  of  its  accomplishments 
and  a  request  for  further  funds  to  enable  it  to  carry 
on  its  task.  This  is  a  work  which  we  cannot  allow  to 
lag  and  one  whose  value  will  become  more  apparent 
as  time  goes  on. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  Technical 
branch  of  the  Association  is  such  as  to  warrant  us  in 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  it  will  necessitate  a 
secretary  of  its  own  to  devote  his  attention  exclusive- 
ly to  its  affairs.  This  is  a  subject  which  should  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Executive  Council  at 
an  early  date. 

The  "Woodlands  Section  is  also  to  be  congratulated 
Tipon  its  work  during  the  year.  The  principal  func- 
tion of  this  Section,  that  of  studying  ways  and  means 
for  conserving  and  replenishing  our  pulpwood  re- 
sources, is  one  of  the  most  important  before  the  As- 
sociation or,  for  that  matter,  before  the  Dominion. 
Any  effort  put  forth  in  that  direction  merits  our 
warmest  support   and   commendation. 

The  progress  of  the  Committee  on  Scientific  and 
Technical  Research  has  been  held  up  by  the  failure  of 
Parliament  to  pass  the  Act  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Research  in  which 
the  Association  is  so  greatly  interested.  The  Act  con- 
taining the  necessary  provision  was.  it  will  be  re- 
called, passed  by  the  House,  but  failed  of  passage  by 
the  Senate.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  reintroduced 
at  the  coming  session  with,  it  is  hoped,  more  favor- 
able results.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Association 
to  do  everj^hing  possible  to  bring  about  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  mea.sure.  . 

Among  the  matters  that  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Executive  during  the  vear  was  that  of  the 
Australian  Tariff  on  Paper.  The  new  Australian 
Tariff  Law,  which  became  effective  last  year,  imposes 
an  import  duty  amounting  to  £3  per  ton  upon  news- 
print and  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  other  grades 
of  paper,  but  admits  newsprint  from  the  United  King- 
dom duty  free  and  other  grades  of  paper  on  payment 
of  a  duty  of  7)  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  effect  of 
this  di.scrimination  against  Canada,  which  is  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  Germany  and  other  countries 
outside  the  Einpire,  will,  unless  alleviated,  be  to  ex- 
clude   Canadian    paper    from    the    Australian    market. 
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Nuiiici'oiis  i'c|u-csciil;ili<iiis  on  flio  subject  have  been 
made  by  our  Excoutivc  lo  tlic  Canadian  Government 
and  tbeiv  is  reason  (o  liclicvc  that-  action  looking  to 
an  aiiielioraticni  of  tin'  situation  nuiy  shortly  be  forth- 
coming'. 

A  notable  event  of  the  year  was  the  visit  of  our  rep- 
resentative to  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland  and  other 
European  countries  in  quest  of  information  on  fo- 
re.stry  methods  and  administration.  It  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  report  that  he  was  most  cordially  re- 
ceived in  all  the  countries  visited  and  was  given  every 
facility  for  conducting  his  investigations.  The  know- 
ledge he  acquired  has  been  passed  on  to  the  members 
and  to  the  public  in  general  and  will,  it  is  believed, 
prove  effective  in  helping  our  authorities  to  shape  a 
rational  forest  policy  for  Canada  and  in  spurring  our 
own  people  into  greater  activity  on  behalf  of  forest 
conservation  and  reforestation. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  we 
have  enjoyed  fraternal  visits  from  a  number  of  emi- 
nent leaders  of  th?  Scandinavian  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry, bent  upon  reciprocal  missions,  during  the  .vear. 
"We  particularly  mention  those  of  Mr.  Thorsten  Lun- 
gren,  managing  director  of  the  Swedish  Cellulose  As- 
sociation, and  of  Mr.  John  Poulson,  managing  director 
of  the  Norwegian  Cellulose  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, whose  visits  permitted  a  direct  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  ideas,  helpful,  it  is  believed,  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  concerned. 

Our  Publicity  Department  has  continued  its  satis- 
factory work  and  has  overlooked  no  opportunity  to 
present  to  the  public  the  best  interests  of  our  industry. 
Two  special  advertising  campaigns  have  been  under- 
taken on  behalf  of  the  Book  and  Writing  Section 
which  cannot  help  but  to  bear  good  fruit.  An  ex- 
haustive investigation  has  been  made  into  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  increased  use  of  newsprint 
can  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  advertising  and  a  plan 
has  been  evolved  having  that  end  in  view.  Its  adop- 
tion is  still  Tuider  advisement. 

Tlie  Traffic  Bureau  has  been  transferred  from  Tor- 
onto, where  it  was  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Headquarters, 
to  our  own  offices  in  Montreal.  Some  question  has 
arisen  as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  this  feature 
of  the  Association's  work.  A  plebiscite  of  the  mem- 
bers has  been  taken  and  awaits  tlu'  action  of  tlie  in- 
coming executive.  The  Traffic  Bureau's  annual  re- 
port is  included  among  those  distributed  at  this  meet- 
ing and  should  have  the  careful  study  of  all  the  mem- 
bers. 

In  connecti(ui  with  the  Traffic  question  it  may  be 
well  to  i)oint  out  that  the  present  liigli  freight  rates 
on  pulp  and  other  paper-making  materials  are  such 
as  to  prove  a  serious  detriment  to  our  industry.  In 
comparison  with  the  trans-Atlantic  ocean  rates  en- 
joyed by  our  European  competitors  we  are  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  A  reasonable  reduction  in  freight 
cari'ying  charges  would  we  believe  start  business  mov- 
ing and  assist  in  solving  the  unemployment  problem. 
It  would  create  a  market  for  wood  products  which 
cannot  now  readily  be  sold.  This  would  bring  work 
and  ,wages,  and  the  wages  would  buy  many  other 
commodities  required  by  the  workers.  Canada  is  in 
a  peculiar  position  of  having  so  many  raw  materials 
from  which  to  make  money,  and  yet  these  raw  mat- 
erials suffer  from  high  freight  rates  much  more  than 
do  the  average  refined  or  manufactui-ed  materials  on 
wliicli   the   fi'eight  charges  ai'e  so  small   tliat,  iu  many 


instances,  they  affect  the  jiricc  liiHc  or  nol  ai  ;ill.  Tlve 
question  of  I'aiiroad  wages  is,  of  course,  to  l)e  taken 
into  account,  but  if  wc  could  get  the;  traffic  through 
lower  rates,  we  would  be  on  llie  way  to  i)etter  times. 

The  Association  was  most  unfortunate  during  the 
year  in  losing  the  .services  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe  who, 
as  secretary  for  a  period  of  nearly  five  years,  did  so 
niueh  towards  bringing  the  Association  to  its  present 
high  .state  of  efficiency  and  development.  "We  owe  a 
great  deal  to  Mr.  Dawe's  capabilities,  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  Association  and  its  Avork,  his  untiring  patience 
and  extreme  affability  in  all  his  dealings  with  the 
members,  as  well  as  his  never-failing  willingness  to 
sacrifice  himself  whenever  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  sometimes,  at  least,  onerou.s  and  dif- 
ficult position.  "We  find  some  compensation  for  his 
departure  iu  the  fact  that  he  is  still  connected  with 
the  industry  and  because  of  that  fact  available  for 
advice  and  assistance.  I  know  that  I  but  voice  the 
view  of  every  member  in  wishing  Mr.  Dawe  the  ut- 
most success  in  his  new  undertaking,  in  recording  our 
regret  at  his  leaving  us  and  our  sincere  thanks  for 
his  good  work  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

As  a  successor  to  Mr.  .Dawe,  the  Executive  has 
chosen  Mr.  Edward  Beck,  who  has  been  Mr.  Dawe's 
associate  in  tlie  work  for  the  past  four  years  and 
who,  as  manager  of  the  Publicity  Department,  is  gen- 
erally and  favorably  known  to  the  members  at  large. 
The  appointment  is  one  upon  which  the  Association  is 
to  be  congratulated  when  it  is  recalled  that  Mr.  Beck 
was  connected  with  the  Association  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  difficult  period  when  it  was  under  gov- 
ernment control  and  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  its 
affairs  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  impart  to  one 
who  had  not  been  "through  the  fire".  His  experience 
should  prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  Association 
and  its  members  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  members,  and  particularly  to  tlie  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  the  staff,  for  their  unswerving  lovalty  and 
support  during  the  year.  I„  times  like  the  present 
when  everyone's  energies  are  iijore  or  less  concentrat- 
ed on  his  individual  problem.s,  there  mav  be  a  temp- 
tation to  minimize  or  overlook  the  advantages  of  as- 
sociation m  trade  organizations  such  as  our  own  This 
m  my  opinion,  would  be  a  great  mistake.  In  times  of 
stress,  if  ever,  mutual  confidence  aud  mutual  eo-opera- 
twu  are  essential.  Instea.l  of  drawing  awav  from  our 
A.ssociation,  or  ignoring  its  calls  upon  us, "we  should 
rally  to  its  support  and  make  it  serve  the  puriioses  for 
which  no  other  agency  is  so  well  adapted  and  no  other 
can  so  readily  accomplish.  In  tlie  United  States  trade 
a.s.sociations  similar  to  our's,  are  now  engaged  in  fi<.ht- 
ing  for  their  right  to  exist,  owing  to  a  recent  i.rter- 
pretation  placed  hy  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  coun 
try  upon  a  law  originall>-  designated  merely  to  re- 
strain interference  with  legitimate  competition  As 
one  of  our  trade  assoeiate.s  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
border  has  pointed  out  iu  defense  of  the  oro-aniz-i 
tions  thus  assailed,  "a  properly  and  a  legally  operat- 
ed trade  association  ,s  pretty  nearly  fundamental  to 
satisfactory  development  in  our  industries  There  is 
every  reason  why  manufacturers  should  get  to-ethcr 
to  discuss  common  problems,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  can't  do  it  in  a  legal  wav.  There  are  tno 
no  reason.s  why  manufacturers  slioukl  fail  to  'work- 
together  wherever  they  can  do  it  legally  and  for  the 
general  advancement  of  their  industry  "  Jt  ;«  ti' 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  practically  ab 
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m.IvimI  ..111-  sistrr  Association  aiToss  tlie  \mv  from  the 
I,. I, I  ill  ,|,i.'.stioii  and  tiiat,  lui|.iiil.v,  iu  Canada,  our 
ritilil  lo  ,,1-ani/,."  and  carry  on  for  "iir  nmtual  f?ood 
oil  proper  lines  is  not  aiid  is  iu)L  likely  lo  be  oiieii  lo 
question,  but  if  it  were  under  attaek  here  as  it  now 
is  in  the  States  the  chances  are  that  we  should  be 
much  more  concerned  in  rallying  to  its  defence  and 
much  less  indifferent  to  its  continuance.  As  it  is,  we 
should  be  willing  to  give  our  associations  all  the  sup- 
port necessary  to  their  efficient  maintenance  and 
growth. 

In  closing  1  wish  to  bespeak  your  hearty  support 
for  and  willing  co-operation  with  the  incoming  admi- 
nistration and  to  express  the  fdrvent  liope  that  the 
ensuing  year  will  be  the  best  and  most  successful  m 
the  history  of  the  Association. 

(Reports  of  Sections  will  follow  in  an  early  issue.) 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  were  elected  as  officers  of  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  for  the  coming 
year :  President,  George  M.  McKee,  general  manager 
of  the  Donnacona  Paper  Company;  vice-president,  H. 
F.  E.  Kent,  vice-president  of  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills ; 
secretary-treasurer,   Edward   Beck. 

Continuous  progress  and  successful  effort  m  face  ot 
increasing  difficulties  were  noted  in  the  reports  sub- 
mitted bv  the  Newsprint,  Chemical  Pulp,  Mechanical 
Pulp,  Bo'ok  and  Writing  Paper,  Board,  Wrapping 
paper,  Felt,  Coated  Paper,  and  Traffic  Sections. 

THE  LUNCHEON. 

The  Ball  Room  of  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel  was 
the  scene  last  Friday  of  the  most  interesting  event  in 
the  history  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  George  M.  McKee,  newly-elected  president  of 
the  association,  was  received  into  the  Mohawk  tribe 
of  the  Iroquois  nation  as  Chief  Donnacona.  Ten  In- 
dian chiefs  from  Caughnawaga.  headed  by  Grantl 
Chief  Two  Axe,  invaded  the  luncheon  room  in  full 
war  paint  and  feathers.  Two  Axe,  by  the  medium  of 
an  interpreter,  announced  that  it  had  come  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  tribe  that  Mr.  MeKee  had  done  great  honor 
to  a  chief  of  the  nation  by  naming  the  pulp  and  paper 
mill  of  his  company  near  Quebec  after  an  Iroquois 
who  holds  a  unique  place  in  Canada's  history.  Don- 
nacona had  been  a  great  chief  among  the  Iroquois, 
and  it  was  a  compliment  to  the  red  men  that  a  great 
industry  that  found  its  life  in  the  forest  should  bear 
his  name.  Not  only  had  Mr.  MeKee  named  his  mill 
Donnacona,  but  he  "had  also  named  his  company  so. 
and  on  the  incorporation  of  the  town  had  suggested 
the  same  name.  The  spirit  of  the  Donnacona  of  long 
ago  had  spoken  to  the  tribe  and  had  directed  that 
the  white  man  should  be  made  a  chief.  Mv.  :MeKee 
was  then  declared  direct  successor  to  Donnacona, 
after  which  the  new  chief  was  presented  with  a  head- 
dress of  feathers  and  a  blanket.  The  ceremony  con- 
cluded with  the  smoking  of  the  pipe  of  peace. 
Mr.  Mercier  Sounds  a  Warning. 
Complete  reforestation  of  waste  timberlands  iu  the 
not  distant  future  was  predicted  by  Hon.  Honore  Mer- 
cier, Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  for  Quebec.  The 
hope  was  further  expressed  that  beginning  next  year 
the  department  would  be  able  at  least  to  plant  a  tree 
for  every  tree  that  is  cut. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  thne  has  come  to  make 
a  good  start  in  the  reforestation  of  onr  timberlands,'' 


said  Mr.  iMercier.  "We  liave  over  seven  million  acres 
of  waste  lands  belonging  to  private  individuals  and 
lo  the  Government.  We  intend  to  begin  this  impor- 
tant work  very  soon  and  we  expect  that  the  private 
forest  owners  will  not  hesitate  to  do  their  share.  Next 
Spring,  we  shall  enlarge  the  nursery  at  Berthierville, 
so  as  to  bring  its  capacity^  to  at  least  ten  million  trees 
per  annum.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  plant  in  this  prov- 
ince every  year  at  least  a  tree  for  every-  one  that  will 
be  cut,  so  as  to  improve  our  forest  wealth  and  re- 
medy the  losses  suffered  in  the  past  by  fires,  bad 
lumbering,  poor  settlement  and  other  causes.  Legis- 
lation will  also  be  introduced  to  encourage  individual 
effort.  I  am  glad  to  liave  the  opportunity  of  com- 
mending tlie  work  done  by  such  companies  as  the  Lau- 
rentide  Companj',  which  maintains  a  large  nurser\ 
near  Grand 'Mere  and  has  experimented  extensively  in 
various  plantations.  We  hope  that  others  will  follow 
suit,  as  this  problem  requires  the  eo-opei-ation  of 
everyone ' '. 

The  Minister  sounded  a  note  of  warning  to  com- 
panies which  politic  running  waters  by-  allowing  mill 
waste  to  run  into  rivers  without  first  being  treated  to 
neutralize  harmful  ingredients.  ''This  is  a  matter  of 
major  importance  to  the  community.  Pure  water  is 
one  of  the  Creator's  best  gifts  to  man.  Private  in- 
terests, even  those  of  great  industrial  undertakings  of 
vast  acknowledged  benefit  to  the  province,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  jjollute  public  waters,  endanger  human  and 
animal  life  and  destroy  our  wealth  of  fish.  In  other 
countries  it  has  been  distinctly  held  that  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  too  much  to  say  that  a  similar  stand  must  be  in- 
sisted on  here;  and  that  mill  waste  must  be  properly 
treated  before  being  permitted  to  escape  into  our  ri- 
vers and  lakes.  I  am  convinced  that  with  a  due  share 
of  good  will  and  regard  for  tlie  general  welfare  of  the 
public,  some  means  can  be  found  of  compljing,  with- 
out compulsion,  with  the  necessary  requirements  of 
the  law  in  this  matter,  as  well  a^j  in  the  construction 
of  tlie     necessary  fisliways  in  all  dams."' 

After  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  forest  protection, 
Mr.  Mercier  reviewed  the  expansion  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  under  the  Gouin  administration.  "The 
foundation  of  the  industiy  was  laid  by  enacting  care- 
ful regulations  governing  the  control  of  waterpowers, 
the  cutting  of  timber,  the  protection  of  forests  from 
fire,  reforestation,  and  to  ensure  the  manufacture  in 
Canada  of  timber  cut  in  the  province  on  Crown  lands 
by  making  sueli  manufacture  a  condition  of  the  lease 
of  timlier  limits.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  today  over  30  pulp  and  paper  factories,  rep- 
resenting an  investment  of  100  million  dollars  and 
having  an  annual  output  of  over  60  millioii  dollars. 
And  yet,  this  is  but  a  commencement.  Notwithstand- 
ing a  recent  temporary  setback,  Quebec  confidently 
believes  that  it  is  destined  to  become  the  most  im- 
portant centre  in  the  world  for  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  paper.  It  can  liardly  be  otherwise.  We 
have  tlie  raw  material  in  abundance ;  we  have  expert 
manual  labor  in  this  kind  of  work;  we  have  numer- 
ous and  well-situated  rivers  for  the  floating  of  logs, 
and  with  considerable  waterpowers  we  have  electric 
jxiwer  in  profusion.  And  as  a  guarantee  for  the  cap- 
italist who  risks  his  fortune  in  such  enterprises,  we 
have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  free  from 
socialistic  agitations  and  of  having  a  population  which 
is  a  respecter  of  peace,  of  order,  and  of  property." 

Another  note  of  warning  could  be  discerned  in  this 

pronounecineiit :    "It    is    contended    in    some    quarters 
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that  our  policy  prohibiting  the  export  froin  (!aiiada 
of  our  raw  material  for  pulp  and  paper  is  to  some 
extent  nullified  by  the  faet  that  considerable  quan- 
tities of  it  are  shipped  into  other  provinces  and  thence 
finds  its  way  into  the  United  Statas.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  the  Government  that  legislation  may 
become  necessary  to  prevent  this  roandabout  way  of 
evading  existing  laws  and  regulations.  I  am  not 
ready  to  say  what  steps  may  be  taken  to  uu!et  this 
state  of  affairs,  but  something  must  surely  be  done. 

Following  Mr.  Mereier,  Mr.  Robson  Black,  secretary 
and  manager  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
packed  a  lot  of  good  hard  facts  into  a  ver.y  brief 
speech  which  was  delivered  very  effectively.  He  out- 
lined the  great  service  that  this  association  is  render- 
ing the  country  by  arouvsing  in  the  mind  of  the  ord- 
inarj'  citizen  a  realization  of  his  stake  in  the  forest 
and  an  appreciation  of  his  responsibility  in  main- 
taining this  property  in  a  productive  condition. 


THE  BANQUET. 

One  of  the  very  enjoyable  features  of  the  annual 
meeting  was  the  banquet  held  on  Friday  evening. 
An  unexpectedly  large  number  were  present  and  to 
say  there  was  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and  good  spirits 
is  not  any  exaggeration.  A  number  of  very  good  mus- 
ical selections  were  enjo.yed  while  dinner  was  being 
served  and  the  speakers  were  men  of  national  reputa- 
tion. A  new  custom  was  inaugurated  by  the  executive 
at  this  affair  by  having  the  retiring  president  act  as 
toast  master.  Mr.  Percy  Wilson  handled  the  cere- 
monies with  his  usual  grace. 

The  first  speaker  was  the  Hon.  James  A.  Robb,  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  who  responded  to  the  toast  "Our  Country". 
Mr.  Robb  mentioned  the  importance  of  export  trade 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Dominion  and  the  important 
place  which  is  held  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
as  a  typical  Canadian  enterprise.  The  speaker  called 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  leaders  of  industry  in  help- 
ing his  department  render  the  greatest  possible  ser- 
vice to  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

Major,the  Rev.  Cannon  Shatford  of  Montreal  spoke 
of  "Our  Times"  and  made  a  very  effective  speech  in- 
terspersed with  a  number  of  humorous  stories. 

The  last  speaker  was  Prof.  B.K.  Sandwell  of  the 
McGill  Faculty  who  represented  the  Press  owing  to 
the  inability  of  Senator  Smeaton  White  to  attend.  Mr. 
Sandwell  wisely  addressed  himself  to  the  "adjacent 
tables"  and  referred  to  the  Press  as  the  best  customer 
of  the  members  of  the  Association. 


THE  TECHNICAL  SECTION. 
The  session.s  of  the  Technical  Section  occupied  both 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  and  gave  an  opportunity 
for  hearing  and  discussing  a  number  of  interesting 
paprs  and  important  reports.  A  fixture  in  the  Tech- 
nical Section  program  is  the  annual  smoker  and  when 
one  stops  to  consider  the  happy  informal  way  in 
whicli  managers,  superintendents  and  technical  men 
all  meet  and  en.ioy  themselves  on  this  occasion,  one 
finds  the  solution  for  the  great  success  of  the  Can- 
adian Technical  Section  and  the  good  fellowship  and 
the  feeling  of  being  personally  acquainted  which  per- 
meates the  whole  organization  of  the  Paper  Industry 
in  Canada.  Personally  knowing  the  Technical  men 
in  this  way  make.s  for  an  appreciation  of  their  efforts 
which  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  effective  work 
that  the  Technical  men  are  doing.  Not  only  do  the 
the  Technical  men  in  other  plants ;  thus  the  whole  in- 


the  heads  of  their  own  company,  but  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  heads  of  other  companies  and  with 
the  Technical  men  in  other  plants  thus  the  whole  in- 
dustry is  like  one  big  family  with  an  annual  family 
dinner  and  good  time. 

The  papers  and  discussions  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion are  being  printed  in  full  beginning  with  the 
January  19th  number  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine. This,  together  with  the  reports  of  committees 
and  discussions  will  appear  in  book  form  as  trans- 
actions and  meetings  of  the  Technical  Section  in  the 
Year  Book. 

Probably  the  most  important  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  extensive  consideration  given  to  the  mat- 
ter of  Education.  The  report  of  the  Text  Book  Com- 
mittee showed  that  Volume  3  covering  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Pulp  in  the  five  vohime  series  on  the  Man- 
ufacture of  Pulp  and  Paper  is  now  on  the  press  and 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  within  a  month.    It  was 


HON.    JAMES    A.    ROBB. 
Minister    of    Trade    and     Commerce. 

found  that  an  additional  appropriation  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  work  yet  to  be  done  on 
Volumes  4  and  5  and  the  recommendation  for  an 
additional  .$5,000  grant  by  the  Association  was  pass- 
ed and  at  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  there  wa,s  no  objection 
made  to  the  motion.  With  the  rai.9ing  of  a  similar 
addition  of  the  amount  over  the  original  estimate  by 
the  American  Paper  Industry  ,  a  total  of  .$40,000  will 
have  been  subscribed  for  the  preparation  of  these  text 
books. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  a  proposal 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  Educational  work  by  co- 
operation with  the  educational  authorities  and  the 
paper  mills  in  establishing  local  extension  classes  and 
schools  and,  if  necessary,  conduct  appropriate  corres- 
pondence courses.  Messrs.  Neilson,  Campbell,  Mit- 
chell, Mason  and  Crossley  were  appointed  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  as  a  result  of  their  recommenda- 
tion approved  by  the  Technical  Section  a  committee 
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on  Apprenticeship  uud  Education  will   be   appointed  EXPORTS  GAINED  ALMOST  A  MILLION. 

by  the  incoming  officers.  Canadian  pul])  and  paper  exports  in  December  1921 

A  very     pleasant  feature  of  the  gathering  was  the  were  valued  at  $10,325,533  as  compared  with  $14,612,- 

presentatiou    to    winners    of    the    Technical    Section's  083  in  December  1920,  a  decline  of  $4,286,550,  and  with 

Essay  Contest  of  the  prizes.     The  recipients  were    W.  $9,441,850  in  the  preceding  month,  a  gam  of  $883,683. 

C  Munro,  D.  E.  Reid  and  F.  W.  Bradshaw.    Mr.  George  Increases  m  volume  are  shown  in  newsprint  and  all  tour 

Carruthers,   Chairman   of  the   Technical   Section   pre-  '^^^'^^ses  of  pulp  over  last  year,  despite  decreased  values. 

sented  the  prizes  in  his  usual  happy  manner.  ^   ^0^,°/.*^  °*  newsprint  for  the  month  amounted  to 

The  Nomination   Committee  brought  in  suggestions  1,-153,195   cwts.,   valued   at   $5,708,1/8,   compared   with 

for  the  officers  for  1922  and  as  no  further  nominations  1-300,431     cwts.,  valued     at  $7,369,631     in  December 

were    offered    by    the   members    present,    the    nomina-  1^20,  a  gain  of  152,764  cwts.  m  volume  and  a  loss  of 

tions  of  the  committee  were  approved,  as  follows:  $1,661,453   ni  value.     They   exceeded  November   ship- 

Ghairman,  Mr.  0.  F.  Bryant,  Laurentide  Co.,  Vice-  '"ents  by    112,097   cwts.    ui   volume   and   $368,820      m 

president,     Mr..  R.   W.   Hovey,     Abitibi   Power     and  value. 

Paper  Co.,  Executive  Council,  Mr.  Maurice  Neilson,  Export.s  of  woodpulp  of  all  descriptions  during  De- 
Belgian  Industrial  Co.,  Mr.  C.  Nelson  Gain,  Don  Val-  ''I'l'ilier  amounted  to  1,692,044  cwts.,  valued  at  $4,209,- 
ley  Paper  Co.,  Mr.  (ieorge  Carruthers,  Interlake  Tis-  ^83,  as  compared  with  1,343.451  cwts.,  valued  at  $5,- 
sue  Mills  Co.  974,869  in  December  1920,  a  gain  of  .348,593  cwts.  m 
nru  «r  ji  J  c<  f  volume  and  a  loss  of  $1,764,486  in  value.  Compared 
The  Woodlands  Section.  -^u  +1,              t              ti,           j     1               +     ~„-  „.:i 

with  the  preceding  month,  woodpulp  exports  gained 

The  Woodlands  Section   held   llieir   annual   meeting  1:^4908  cwts  in  volume  and  $1,.501,491  in  value, 

at  the  Windsor  Hotel  at  the  same  time  that  the  Tech-  Exports   of  pulpwood   for   the   month   amounted   to 

meal  Section  was  m  session.     It  is  felt  that  111  future  ^g  379  ^^^^^^ .  valued  at  $480,160,  compared  with  172,- 

it  will  be  advisable  to  have  a  program     so  arranged  024  cords,  valued  at  $2,621,081  in  December  1920  and 

that  the  meetings  will  not  overlap.    A  number  of  very  ^^.jth   4947(5   cords,   valued   at   $614,974  the   preceding 

important  subjects  were  discussed  which  will  be  more  nuuith. 

fully  published   in  later  numbers     of   the  Pulp     and  Comparative  details  for  December  follow: 

Paper  Magazine.     A  feature  of  the  Forestry  meetings  December  1921 
was  the  presence  of  the  Exhibition  car  at  the  Grand 

Trunk    Station.      The    reports    and    discussions    show  Paper                                               Cwts                   Value. 

that   great   interest   is   being  taken   in   forestry   work      r^ook    paper ,}'^^l  ^      12,561 

and   that  progress   is  being  made  in  this     important      Newsprint 1,453,195  5,708,178 

factor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  Other  paper 395,411 

Total $6,116,150 

U.  S.  NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION.  Woodpulp 

Sulphate 240,833  744,774 

American    newsprint    pro.luction    for    1921    totalled  sulphite   Bleached      .  .                 307,428               1,260,028 

1,225,2.30  tons,  10  per  cent,  below  production  m  1920,  Sulphite    Unbleached.                 392,990               1,092,464 

and  12  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  output  m  the  Groundwood..     ....                 750,793               1,112,117 

1918-19-20  years.     December,  1921,  output  of  107,877  ___^___                ' 

tons  showed   an   increase   over  November  production  Total                                    1 692  044              4  209  383 

of  3,273  tons,  but  was  nearly  14  per  cent,  less  than  the  December  1920 

December,  1920,  production  of  124,857   tons,  says  the  Panei'                                            Cwts                    Value 

Boston  News  Bureau.  B^oj^   papg,. '  4,394  $      60,098 

Last   month's    output   shows   a   big   comeback   from      Newsprint 1,300,431  7,369,631 

May,  when  the  papermen's  strike  closed  a  great  many      Other  paper 1,207,485 

mills  and  output  was  but  78,868  tons.     Production  is 

still   restricted,   as  labor  troubles      have   not   entirely  Total $8,637,214 

been   eliminated.     During  December  last,   mill   stocks  Woodpulp 

increased    about  4  jier   cent.,     shipments   being     that      Sulphate 146,254  826,458 

much  less  than  production.  Sulphite   bleached       .  .                 163,809               1,282,206 

Bulk  of  newsprint  imports  come  from  Canada  with  Sulphite    unbleached..                 361,234               1,939,813 

Sweden  now  leading  the  European   countries.  Groundwood 672,154  1,926,392 

The  weighted  average  price  of  contract  deliveries  "                                                                        ■     ~         " 

from   domestic    mills   to    publishers    during   December  Total 1,343,451  $5,974,869 

1921,  f.o.b    mill    was  $82.04  per  ton,  but,  due  to  fur-  Countries     of   destination   were:   Paper  -   United 

ther  reduction    by   leading  producers     to   .$70   a   ton.  Kingdom.   $80,.521  ;   United   States,   .$5,347,662;      other 

January   average   will   be      substantially  lower.      The  ■eH)uiitries  $687  967 

average   price   reached   its  peak   last  January  with   a  Woodpulp   -   United   Kingdom,   .$612,219;      United 

price  ot  $121.58,  so  that  withm  the  year  it  fell  32%  states,  $3,224,713;  other  countries    $372,451. 

'              ■■  Comparative   figures   for  the  first  nine   months   of 

The  following  table  shows  production  for  December  the  current  fiscal  year  show: 

and  12  months  in  the  past  two  years,  and  amounts  on  Paper                 Pulp               Total 

hand  at  close  of  the  year:  '  1921 .$51,096,335     .$26,808,940     .$77,90.5,275 

1921.  1920.         1920 67,688.697       65.227,302     132,91.5,999 

Dee.    production 107,877  124,857       1919 44,198,106       30,226,806       74,424  912 

12    montlis'       <lo          ..      ..          1,225,235         1,511,968  Exports  of  pulpwood  to   the  United  States  for  the 

On   hand   Dec.   31    23.934.             24.763  nine  months  were  .564.446  cords,  valued  at  $7,229,593. 
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(('oiitiiiued  from  issue  Jan.  12.) 
Description,  etc.,  of  The  Indicator. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  other  types  tliau  steam 
pumps,  we  should  explain  the  indicator,  an  instrument 
which  is  connected  to  one  or  both  ends  of  the  steam 
cylinder  by  means  of  tapped  openings. 

By  using  the  indicator  the  engineer  can  determine 
the  steam  pressure  at  all  points  in  the  stroke  of  the 
engine  and  tlie  mean  effective  pressure  (M.E.P.)  from 
wliich  the  actual  indicated  horse  power  (I.H.P.).  of  the 
engine  is  determined. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  cylindrical  drum  to 
which  the  chart  paper  is  attached  and  held  in  place 
by  clips ;  the  drum  is  revolved  by  means  of  a  cord,  one 
end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  drum  and  the  other 
end  is  attached  to  the  cross-head  or  other  moving  part 
of  the  machine  under  test.  The  drum  carrying  the 
paper  thus  revolves  back  and  foi'th  following  the  mo- 
tion of  the  steam  piston  but  on  a  much  reduced  scale. 

The  indicator  is  also  equiiijied  with  a  cylinder  into 
which  the  steam  from  the  engine  cylinder  is  intro- 
duced through  the  threaded  connection  and  stop  cock 
which  is  placed  between  the  engine  cylinder  and  the 
indicator  cylinder  so  that  steam  may  be  admitted  to  the 
indicator  cylinder  or  shut  off  at  will.  The  indicator 
cylinder  is  fitted  witli  a  piston  which  usually  lias  an 
area  of  one-half  of  one  square  inch ;  this  piston  is  lield 
in  position  by  a  spring  of  tested  and  known  strengtli 
and  the  steam  pressure  on  the  side  of  the  indicator 
piston  opposite  to  the  spring  compresses  the  spring 
which  in  turn  is  attached  to  a  s^'stem  of  levers  on  wliich 
is  mounted  the  pencil  which  register.?'  the  pressure 
within  the  engine  c.vlinder  as  shown  bj'  the  compres- 
sion of  the  spring  Arithin  tlie  indicator  cylinder. 

A  standard  American  Thompson  indicator  is  .shown 
by  Figure  14. 


Pig-.  14 

^  Referring  to  these  figures  A  is  the  drum  which  car- 
ries the  paper  on  which  the  "indicator  card"  is  regis- 
tered and  which  is  controlled  by  the  connection  of  cord 
and  hook  B  to  the  moving  part  of  the  engine.  C  is  the 
indicator  cylinder.  D  is  the  indicator  piston,  and  E  is 
the  spring.  F  is  the  system  of  levers  attached  to  the 
indicator  piston  whicli  carries  the  registering  pencil  at 
(t;  H  sIwws  the  clips  on  the  drum  which  hold  the  paper 
in  place  while  the  diagram  is  being  registered. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  (H.P.)  it  is  necessary  that 
the  diameter  of  the   steam   piston   and   the   length    of 


stroke  or  travel  of  piston  slionld  Ije  known  or  measur- 
ed. 

In  the  case  of  direct  acting  steam  pumps  whose  nom- 
inal length  of  stroke  is  likely  to  vary  it  is  desirable 
tliat  the  actual  length  of  stroke  should  l)e  measued 
at  the  same  time  that  the  indicator  cards  are  taken. 
Thiswill  insure  more  accurate  calculations  for  I.H.P. 
of  direct  acting  steam  pumps  and  can  easily  be  meas- 
used  by  placing  a  rule  opposite  a  point  fixed  on  the 
piston  rod  between  the  steam  and  water  cylinders  and 
observing  the  lengtli  of  travel;  in  the  case  Of  a  duplex 
pump  the  travel  of  both  sides  should  be  measured. 

In  addition  to  his  ability  to  determine  the  I.H.P. 
and  M.E.P.  of  his  machine  the  engineer  can  also  show 
by  means  of  the  indicator  card  the  drop  in  steam  pres- 
sure between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder;  leaking  pis- 
ton; leaking  valve:  improperly  set  valve:  power  de- 
manded by  full  load;  power  wasted  at  light  load;  cost 
of  running  idle;  lo.ss  of  pressure  resulting  from  im- 
proper piping  between  the  boiler  and  engine  and  loss 
of  power  due  to  back  pressure  resulting  from  improper 
exhaust  piping. 

The  indicator  should  be  provided  with  suitable  spring- 
of  the  proper  strength  for  registering  the  pressures 
to  be  dealt  with  at  the  plant  and  with  several  springs 
of  different  strength  if  different  initial  pressures  are 
used  or  if  cards  are  to  be  taken  from  high  and  low 
pressure  cylinders  of  compound  engines. 

These  springs  are  designed  for  and  tested  to  pres- 
sures of  various  initial  pressures  used  in  regular  prac- 
tice. 

The  usual  size  of  the  diagram  or  indicator  card  is  2" 
high  and  4"  long  and  the  springs  are  rated  and  mark- 
ed to  give  a  pressure  per  square  inch  according  to  their 
rating  when  the  pencil  arm  is  raised  one  inch ;  for  in- 
stance, a  .spring  which  is  stamped  50  makes  a  card  one 
inch  high  for  each  50  pounds  of  steam  per  square  inch 
at  the  engine  cylinder. 

In  order  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  an  indicator 
spring  the  operator  should  divide  the  boiler  gauge 
pressure  by  2,  remembering  that  the  indicator  diagram 
will  be  approximately  2"  high,  and  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  steam  pressure  a  spring  is  good  for  multiply 
the  scale  of  spring,  (or  number  stamped  upon  it),  by 
2  1-2,  which  gives  sufficient  margin  of  safety.  From 
this  product  subtract  15  which  represents  tlie  atmos- 
pheric pressure  and  the  remainder  represents  the  max- 
imum initial  pressure  for  which  the  spring  should  be 
used.     This  rule  .should  never  be  exceeded. 

Example :— What  spring  should  be  selected  for  an 
engine  running  under  100  pounds  boiler  pressure? 

100  ^-  2  =  .50  =  spring  for  a  card  2"  high. 

What  is  the  maximum  pressure  that  should  he  allow- 
ed for  a  No.  50  spring  to  work  under' 

50  X  2  1-2  =  125  -  15  =  110  pounds. 

When  the  indicator  cards  are  taken  the  following 
record  should  be  made  as  a  part  of  the  testing  data  :— 

Number,  size  and  any  other  necessary  information 
for  identification  of  the  machine  being  tested. 

Cylinder  diameter  and  length  of  stroke  in  inches; 
name  and  end  of  cylinder  from  which  the  indicator 
card  is  made,  (such  as  high  pressure,  low  pressure, 
right  or  left  hand,  head  end  or  rod  end). 

Number  of  spring ;  number  of  revolutions  or  strokes 
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per  minute;  gauge  pressure  at  boiler;  and  reading  of 
vacuum  gauge  if  testing  a  condensing  engine. 

The  direct  acting  steam  pump  which  takes  steam  at 
or  near  full  boiler  pressure  throughout  its  entire  stroke 
will  show  an  indicator  card  for  each  stroke  as  shown 
by  Fig.   15. 


78.5X60X78 


11.1  Indicated  Horse  Power  (I.H.P.). 


v^ 


Fif.    15  Fig.    16.  Fig.    17. 

It  Mill  be  noted  that  the  diagram  of  pressure  re- 
presents a  rectangle  which  fills  the  card  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  rounded  corner  at  the  left  hand 
side  which  shows  the  compression  due  to  cushioning 
steam  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  to  prevent  slamming  as 
the  steam  piston  works  up  close  to  the  cylinder  heads. 
A  card  sliowing  the  opposite  stroke  would  have  the 
lower  right  hand  corner  rounded  in  a  similar  way  and 
when  the  engine  is  working  properly  both  cards  should 
be  of  similar  shape ;  the  one  for  the  piston  will  be  slight- 
ly smaller  due  to  the  diminished  area  of  piston  due  to 
the  piston  rod. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  indicated  horsepower 
(I.H.P.)  after  the  card  is  taken  is  as  follows: — 

Divide  the  card  into  ten  equal  spaces  vertically  as 
shown  by  Fig.  16. 

The  distance  from  the  lower  line  to  the  upper  line 
of  card  is  mea.sured  through  the  middle  of  each  of  thes-e 
spaces.  The  lengtli  of  these  lines  are  added  (in  inches) 
and  multiplied  by  the  scale  of  spring  used  in  indicator 
when  making  the  card.  This  product  is  then  divided 
by  10,  (or  tie  number  of  spaces  used),  and  the  product 
is  the  mean  effective  pressure,  (M.E.P.)  throughout 
the  stroke  of  the  steam  cylinder. 

The  indicated  horse  power  then  is  determined  by 
the  following  formula  : — 

A  X  PS  X  MEP 

=  I.H.P. 

33000 

In  which : — 

A  =  Area  of  steam  piston  in  square  inches. 

PS  =  Pisiton  Speed  or  travel  in  feet  per  minute. 

MEP  =  Mean  effective  pressure  determined  from 
the  indicator  card. 

33000  =  Foot  pounds  represented  by  one  horse  pow- 
er. 

Example : — 

We  have  a  single  cylinder  direct  acting  pump  with  a 
steam  piston  10"  diameter,  from  which  an  indicator 
card  has  been  taken  with  a  No.  40  spring.  The  pump 
has  a  stroke  of  12"  and  during  the  test  it  was-  running 
60  strokes  per  minute. 

The  indicator  cai'd  tfeken  shows  measurements  tak- 
en vertically  in  the  middle  of  the  10  spaces  as  describ- 
ed above  which  measjure  as  follows: — 

1  3-4";  1  7-8;  2";  2";  2";  2";  2";  2";  2";  1  7-8" 
which  added  together  equal  19  1-2"  or  iu  decimals 
19.50  X  40 

=  78  pounds  per  square  inch  M.E.P. 

10 

The  area  of  the  piston  10"  diameter  =  78.5  square 
inches. 

The  piston  speed  or  travel  equals: — 
12"  X  60 

=  60  feet  per  minute. 

12 

Then  we  have : — 


33000 

For  close  calculation  of  the  I.H.P.  the  area  of  the 
piston  rod  should  he  deducted  from  the  area  of  the 
piston  before  figuring  tlie  horse  power  for  a  steam  cyl- 
inder having  a  rod  passing  through  oue  head  only, 
deduct  one  half  the  area  of  the  rod  from  the  area  of 
the  piston  but  if  the  rod  passes  through  both  heads 
of  the  cylinder  deduct  the  entire  area  of  the  rod  from 
the  area  of  the  piston. 

Crank  and  flywheel  pumping  engines  and  some  di- 
rect acting  engines  use  steam  expansively ;  that  is,  the 
steam  is  permitted  to  enter  the  engine  cylinder  at  or 
near  boiler  pressure  for  only  a  part  of  the  stoke,  from 
the  beginning  of  each  stroke  to  a  point  varying  up  to 
approximately  3-4  of  the  full  stroke  depending  upon  the 
load  to  be  carried  the  steam  valve  is  then  closed  by  its 
operating  mechani-sm  and  the  steam  already  within  the 
cylinder  must  expand  into  larger  volume  and  lower 
pressure  as  the  piston  moves  towards  the  end  of  its 
stroke. 

The  use  of  steam  expansively  requires  a  radically  dif- 
ferent construction  of  the  moving  element  outside  of 
the  steam  cyliuder  and  results  in  a  greater  economy 
of  steam  than  when  the  steam  is  permitted  to  follow 
the  piston  at  full  boiler  pressure  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  stroke. 

The  card  taken  from  a  steam  cylinder  with  a  cut-off 
is  of  very  different  appearance  than  those  shown  above 
and  a  conventional  card  from  such  an  engine  would 
appear  like  Fig.  17. 

This  card  shows  the  result  of  the  cut-off  by  the  long 
upper  curve  called  the  "expansion  line"  it  will  be  not- 
iced that  the  pressure  line  is  constant  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  length  of  the  card,  which  means  that 
boiler  or  initial  pressure  was  admitted  to  the  cylinder 
for  one-third  of  the  stroke  when  the  steam  valve  closed 
and  the  steam  already  within  the  cylinder  expanded 
during  the  Ijalance  of  the  stroke. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  rounded  cushioning 
compression  is  shovai  at  lower  left  hand  corner  as  in 
the  first  card  illustrated. 

In  calculating  the  M.E.P.  from  a  card  of  this  type 
precisely  the  same  method  should  be  used  as  in  the 
former  case,  measuring  the  vertical  distances  midway 
between  the  spaces  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  lines 
on  the  diagram. 

The  \ise  of  the  indicator  is  urged  on  all  operating 
engineers  as  the  most  effective  and  satisfactor.v  meth- 
od of  knoMnng  to  a  certainty  just  what  a  steam  power 
or  pumping  engine  is  aeeompli.shing  and  as  a  sure  "X- 
ray  diagnosiis"  for  anj'  troubles  which  are  not  evident 
from  the  outside  of  the  machine.  A  careful  study  of 
the  use  and  care  of  the  indicator  is  advised,  together 
with  the  clear  and  extensive  instructions  provided  with 
the  instrument. 

There  are  .several  good  standard  works  on  the  Ind- 
icator and  the  reader  is  recommended  to  consult  one  or 
more  of  these  for  a  fuller  description  of  the  uses  of  this 
instrument. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  plant  of  the  Kaministiqua  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  near  Port  Arthur,  Ont.  is  offered  for  sale.  This 
is  eqiiipped  so  to  produce  40  tons  of  ground  wood 
pulp  daily. 


Nothing  can  be  of  advantage  to  one  that  makes  him 
break  his  word. 
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Encouraging  news  comes  from  the  Engineering  and 
Machine  Works  of  Canada.  Their  i^laut  at  St.  Cath- 
erines, Ont.,  is  running  full  capacity,  largely  on 
grinders  and  other  machine  work  for  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry. 

To  read  tlie  Broke  Hustler  one  would  think  Iro- 
quois Falls  quite  a  metropolis.  It  really  is  not  a  very 
large  town,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
miuiities  in  Northern  Ontario.  It  does  a  lot  for  its 
size.  A  number  of  interesting  eventis  have  happened 
there  lately.  We  read  that  Mr.  W.  C.  Ziemann  has 
resigned  his  position  as  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  and  was  presented  with 
a  gold  cigarette  case  and  a  gold  watch  by  his  co- 
workers at  a  banquet  in  his  honor. 

Another  event  of  the  Paper  town  was  the  big  meet- 
ing of  the  Masons  of  the  District  on  the  20th  of 
January. 

The  spirit  of  the  Nortli  was  exemplified  by  the  eight 
boys  of  the  team  aud  Principal  Major  Day  of  the  Iro- 
quois Falls  Selinol,  who  walked  eight  miles  to  play 
the  hockey  team  at  Monteith  and  won  the  match. 

The  Quebec  Government  has  been  waited  on  by  a 
delegation  from  Chicoutimi,  asking  that  a  large  stor- 
age dam  be  erected  on  Lake  Kenogami.  Premier 
Tasehereau  stated  tliat  the  money  needed  was  avail- 
able, but  contracts  for  the  sale  of  power  would  be 
required  before  the  work  could  be  started. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  pulp  and  paper  companies 
were  the  first  to  use  aeroplanes  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  II.  Nislet,  forester  in  charge 
of  the  aviation  department  of  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  at  the 
conference  of  the  Quebec  Forest  Protective  association 
on  January  25,  proved  of  great  interest.  Mr.  Nislet 
gave  details  of  the  work  clonei  by  Price  Bros.,  and  of 
the  difficulties  encountered.  While  the  mosaic  picture 
has  certain  advantages, Mr.  Nislet  had  no  aerial  pho- 
togi-aphic  maps  as  being  of  more  general  value  and 
more  easily  interpreted.  Many  sweeping  claims  had 
been  made  for  aeroplane  work  in  Forestry,  but  aviation 
could  stand  on  its  merits  without  such  exaggeration. 
The  fact  must  be  faced  that  flying  is  costly,  biit  it  can 
accompli.sh  a  large  amount  of  work  in  ashort  time. 

According  to  Ihe  annual  reports  of  the  forest  pro- 
tective associations,  fires  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
last  year  were  the  worst  for  many  years,  some  of  them 
lasting  for  over  two  months.  The  cost  to  the  St.  Mau- 
rice Association  was  more  than  the  total  of  the  last 
ten  years. 

If  the  proposal  of  Mr.  R.C.  Kernan,  of  the  Donuaco- 
na  Paper  Company  is  adopted  by  the  Provincial  Go- 
vernment, a  permit  system  for  entering  timber  limits 
leased  by  the  Government  will  be  enforced.  Mr.  Ker- 
nan's  idea  is  that  it  will  reduce  fire  losses.  It  was 
recognised  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice 
against  sueli  a  system,  and  that  legislation  will  be  ne- 
cessary. The  subject  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Quebec  Forest  Protective  Association  on  January 
25.  Mr.  Kernan  dealt  with  the  question  in  detail,  and 
particularly  from  its  legal  aspect.  The  discussed  va- 
rious methods  of  issuing  the  permits  and  of  making  a 


system  effective.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr. 
Creesnijan  described  a  plan  used  by  the  Wayagamack 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  by  which  every  man  enter- 
ing the  limits  received  a  brass  check  for  which  he  paid 
50  cts.  returnable  on  giving  up  the  check. 


UNITED  STATES  NOTES. 

A  special  tariff  conference  wliich  is  in  session  this 
week  at  Wasliington  is  being  attended  bj'  twenty  dele- 
gates representing  tlie  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation. These  include  I.  0.  Van  Duzer  of  the  Louis 
De  Jonge  Company;  Arthur  C.  Hastings  of  the  Cliff 
Paper  Company;  0.  M.  Porter  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  0.  B.  Towne,  secretary  of  the 
Waxed  Paper  Manufacturers  Association,  and  Dr.  Hugh 
P.  Baker  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 
Results  of  a  ballot  among  the  membership  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  show  103  in  fav- 
or of  the  American  valuation  plan  with  biit  7  against  it. 

Major  W.  S.  McClelland  of  Eustis,  Fla.,  president  of 
the  First  State  Bank  of  that  city,  has  been  chosen  to 
head  the  Grass  Fibre  Pulp  and  Paper  Corporation  of 
Leesburg,  Fla.  His  election  was  liy  unanimous  vote 
at  the  first  meeting  of  dii'eetors  held  recently  at  Lees- 
burg. Major  McClelland  has  taken  great  interest  in 
the  grass  fibre  plant.  His  experience  in  the  o-\vner- 
ship  of  a  paper  mill  some  years  ago  caused  him  to  be- 
come very  much  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
new  industry. 

Col.  Henry  S.  Graves,  former  chief  forester  of  the 
United  States,  will  return  to  Yale  College  as  dean  of 
the  forestiy  school.  Dean  James.  W.  Tourney  is  to 
resume  his  more  purely  scientific  work.  Trustees  of 
the  estate  of  John  W.  Sterling  will  establish  a  Sterling 
professorship  in  forestry  and  Prof.  Graves  will  be  the 
first  incumbent.  Colonel  Graves  was  the  first  dean 
of  the  Yak  forestry'-  school,  assuming  that  office  iipon 
its  foundation  and  resigning  to  accept  the  appointment 
as  national  forester  in  1917.  Dean  Toumey  has  l)een 
connected  with  the  school  since  1900,  and  he  took  over 
its  administration  after  Col.  Graves  resigned  in  1917. 

A  net  loss  of  $96,116  after  expenses  and  taxes  for 
the  six  montlis  ended  Nov.  26,  1921,  is  reported  b.y  the 
United  Paper  Board  Company.  In  the  corresponding 
period  of  1920  a  net  profit  of  $1,002,985  was  sho\TO. 

Two  changes  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  Kalama- 
zoo Valley  paper  mill  circles  announced  last  week  were 
the  election  -of  Charles  A.  Blaney  as  president  of  tlie 
Eddy  Paper  Company  to  succeed  Oscar  Gumbinsky,  and 
the  unexpected  resignation  of  J.  H.  O'Connell  from 
the  King  Division  of  the  Allied  Paper  Mills  where  he 
has  served  most  acceptably  as  superintendent  since  he 
was  brought  to  Kalamazoo  from  the  Miami  Vallej' 
several  years  ago.  Mr.  Gumbinsky  resigned  from  the 
Edd3'  Company  because  of  a  pressure  of  otlier  business. 
Mr.  Blaney 's  selection  for  the  place  vacated  b.v  Mr. 
Gumbinsky  is  meeting  with  general  approval.  Mr. 
O'Connell.  wlio  is  president  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Superintendents  Association,  is  being  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Allied  Mills  by  Jacob  Kiiss,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  coating  division. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

]\Ionti-eal,  Jauuai-y  31. — Practically  no  change  is  to 
be  reported  during  the  week.  Business  continues  to 
be  fairly  good,  so  far  as  the  general  paper  market  is 
concerned,  although  some  departments  are  more  brisk 
than  others.  The  first  month  of  the  year  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  All  things  considered,  and  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  expressions  of  opinion  contained  in 
the  reports  of  the  sections  submitted  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  A.ssoeiation,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  would  show  an  all  round  improve- 
ment. Apart  from  any  increased  demand,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  industry  must  look  for  better  financial 
results  from  a  further  decrease  in  working  costs. 
These  have  been  reduced  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
in  some  instances  are  still  over  100  per  cent  higher 
than  in  pre-war  days.  In  newsprint,  for  example,costs 
have  not  fallen  in  proportion  to  the  drop  in  the  price 
of  paper.  Many  of  the  costs  are  not  under  the  control 
of  the  members  of  the  industry,  but  if  these  are  even 
modified,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  paper  trade 
will  be  stimulated  by  reason  of  the  lower  prices  which 
could  be  quoted,  although  in  certain  directions  there 
is  little  or  no  margin  for  cheaper  paper. 

The  pulp  sections  show  little  activity,  with  prospects 
for  a  little  more  liveliness  in  a  short  time.    Book  and 
fine  papers  are  still  in  good  demand,  wrappings  quiet; 
boards  on  the  dull  side:  and  waste  paper  firmer. 
As  Toronto  Sees  It. 

RAGS  AND  WASTE  PAPER.— Waste  paper  prices 
during  the  last  week  have  shown  considerable  firm- 
ness, and  prices  on  nearly  all  grades  have  advanced. 
From  enquiries  received  by  both  American  and  Cana- 
dian mills  indications  show  that  a  very  few  weeks  will 
see  a  marked  improvement  in  all  prices  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  procure  any  large  tonnages  at  the 
present  time. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  orders  placed  by  mills 
consuming  Roofing  Rags.  The  prices  quoted  were 
from  two  to  four  dollars  per  ton  moi-e  than  ten  days 
ago,  and  dealers  are  experiencing  no  difficulty  in  sell- 
ing their  output  though  the  majority  of  packers  are 
rather  unwilling  to  sell  ahead  as  they  are  only  accept- 
ing business  for  spot  delivery. 

Dealers  in  paper  makers  supplies  are  feeling  much 
more  optimistic  ihan  they  have  for  the  past  months, 
and  are  looking  forward  for  a  good  Spring  business. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  January  28 — (Special  Correspondence)  — 
Although  reports  indicate  that  demand  for  most  kinds 
of  paper  is  gradually  broadening,  the  market  as  a  whole 
continues  comparatively  slow  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  business  in  paper  is  anywhere  near  what  it  is  in 
busier  times.  Consumers  are  still  buying  in  hand-to- 
mouth  fashion,  ordering  today  what  they  need  tomor- 
row, or  virtually  on  that  basis,  and  while  manufacturers 
are  receiving  a  fair  number  of  orders,  the  volume  of 
buying  is  far  under  normal.  It  is  but  logical  that  under 
such  conditions  paper  mills  are  obliged  to  curtail  their 
operations.  Current  production  in  the  aggregate  is 
running  at  a  fair  percentage  of  full  output,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  a  mnjority  of  papermaking  jihints 


need  more  orders,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  not  enough 
business  being  placed  to  go  around  and  satisfy  everyone 
makes  for  a  good  deal  of  competition,  which  in  turn  is 
creative  of  a  somewhat  easy  price  undertone  in  a  major- 
ity of  grades  of  paper. 

Newsprint  mills,  as  a  class,  are  probably  running  at 
a  better  rate  of  capacity  at  present  than  any  otlier 
single  group  of  paper  producing  plants  in  the  I'nited 
States.  Consumption  of  print  paper  is  holding  up 
well  and  the  low  state  of  both  mill  and  publishers' 
stocks  makes  it  necessary  that  manufacturers  keep 
their  output  at  a  fairly  high  level.  Statistics  just 
issued  show  that  consumption  of  newsprint  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  last  year  was  within  two  per  cent  of  the 
consumption  of  1920,  when,  it  will  be  recollected,  prob- 
ably more  print  paper  M'as  used  bj'  American  publishers 
than  ever  in  any  one  year  before.  Production  in 
1921,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  previous  year's  output,  the  deficit  being  met  to 
some  extent  bj^  European  importations  but  mostly 
from  the  stocks  of  consumers.  Publishers"  stocks  on 
January  1,  1922,  amounted  to  approximately  38  days' 
average  consumption,  which  means  that  stocks  of  print 
paper  in  this  countrj'  are  at  a  low  level.  Figures  of 
some  IS  manufacturers  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
1921  show  a  cost  to  produce  newsprint  of  $69  per  ton. 
This  includes  operation  "at  peak  wage  scale  up  to  ]May 
1,  with  a  22  per  cent  cut  thereafter.  Recently  manu- 
facturers representing  about  2.5  per  cent  of  American 
and  Canadian  manufacturing  capacity  affected  a  sec- 
ond wage  cut  of  about  20  per  cent.  With  this  cut  in 
effect  and  wood  written  down  to  $20  a  cord,  the  18 
mills  above  mentioned  report  a  present  cost  of  $62.50 
])er  ton  to  produce  newsprint.  From  every  point  of 
view,  it  can  be  seen  by  these  figures  that  statisticall.v 
newsprint  is  in  a  strong  market  position,  and  with 
domestic  paper  prices  now  down  to  a  point  where 
less  competition  from  Europe  can  be  expected,  it  cer- 
tainly looks  as  though  newsprint  manufacturers  in  this 
counti'y  and  Canada  should  continue  to  obtain  increas- 
ing business  and  be  favored  with  firm  prices. 

Hook  papers  appear  to  be  gradually  working  into 
an  improved  market  position.  Demand  is  still  far 
frcm  what  it  ought  to  be  in  point  of  volume  but  manu- 
facturers generally  report  a  pick-up  in  buying  by  pub- 
lishers and  printers  and  quotations  on  book  papers  are 
steadying.  Wrappings  are  moving  in  relatively  good 
amounts  and  prices  are  maintained.  Tissues  are  sta- 
tionary at  the  price  advance  announced  around  the 
first  of  the  year  and  are  in  moderate  demand  although 
most  of  the  present  movement  is  against  back  orders 
from  consumers  and  jobbers.  Fine  papers  are  steadier 
in  price  than  in  sometime  and  are  meeting  with  a 
comparatively  good  demaiul.  Boards  are  commencinii- 
to  move  better  and  prices  are  steady.  Board  luills 
near  New  York  continue  to  (piote  about  $40  a  ton  f.  o.  b. 
this  city  on  plain  chip  and  $42.50  to  $45  on  news  board. 
GROUND  WOOD  —  A  feature  in  the  ground  wood 
market  in  the  States  is  the  fairl.y  large  trade  being  con- 
ducted in  Canadian  ground  wood  brought  to  New  York 
in  schooners  and  shipped  by  rail  from  this  port  to 
consuming  plants  in  New  York  State,  Connecticut  and 
other    Eastern    mill   centres.      Firm    prices    are    being 
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TRADE-MARK 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  Pulp  mill  in  Finland  except  one.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a  combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var 
ious  kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  pur  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
52  Vanberdilt  Ave. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-4" 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 
1932  Conway  Buildingi. 

Telephone:   Main  1770-71. 


INOUIRIES  SOLICITED 
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obTahied  for  this  pulp,  around  $34  a  ton  f .  o.  b.  New 
York  beiug  the  prevailing  market  rate,  and  the  manner 
in  which  newsprint,  hanging  and  board  mills  are  pur- 
chasing this  ground  wood  from  usual  sources  of  sup- 
ply. The  mechanical  pulp  market  displays  a  firm  tone 
all  around,  and  i.s  moderately  active.  There  is  very 
little  or  no  selling  pressure  and  consumers  are  placing 
orders  with  a  eonsistancy  that  gives  the  situation  a 
very  healthy  conii)lexion.  Domestic  ground  wood  quo- 
tations range  from  $32  to  $36  per  ton  at  grinding 
plants,  depending  on  the  distance  between  the  produce- 
ing  mill  and  the  consuming  point. 

CHEMICAL  PULP  —  Confirmation  has  been  re- 
ceived by  New  York  importers  that  Germany  has  placed 
restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  wood  pulp,  and  this 
has  served  to  firm  up  quotations  on  foreign  sulphite, 
particularly  easy  bleaching  and  Mitscherlich  sulphite, 
a  good  part  of  the  recent  .supplies  of  which  has  come 
from  Germany.  German  Mitscherlich  sulphite  which 
only  a  few  days  ago  sold  to  paper  mills  at  less  than 
2.75  cents  a  pound  ex  dock  New  York,  this  week  has 
readily  commanded  close  to  3  cents,  while  most  sellers 
of  foreign  easy  bleaching  sulphite  now  ask  higlier  than 
3  cents  for  such  of  this  pulp  as  they  have  unsold  on 
the  spot  in  this  country. 

Pulp  prices  hold  steady  although  current  trading  is 
rather  of  limited  volume.  Paper  manufacturers  are 
buying  merely  to  cover  direct  requirements  and  can 
hardly  be  included  to  consider  forward  needs. 

RAGS  —  Papermaking  rags  are  moving  toward  mills 
in  fair  amounts  and  prices  on  most  grades  show  an 
upward  tendency.  Roofing  stock  still  leads  in  demands 
and  No.  1  roofing  is  bringing  around  1.15  cents  a  pound 
f.  o.  b.  New  York  and  No.  2  packing  about  one  cent 
New  York.  Old  whites  are  firming  at  a  Ijasic  price 
of  around  5.25  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  repacked  stock. 
New  cuttings  continue  in  slow  demand  but  dealers  are 
mostly  holding  supplies  for  a  better  market. 

PAPER  STOCK  —  Several  grades  of  waste  paper 
are  in  a  decidedlj'  strong  price  position,  tliis  being  due 
partly  to  a  scarcity  of  goods  and  partly  to  mill  buying. 
No.  1  soft  white  shavings  have  strengthened  to  the 
point  where  packers  as  a  rule  want  at  least  3.25  cents 
per  pound  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  while  some  quote  a  good 
deal  above  this  figure.  Heavy  books  and  magazines  are 
held  for  1.60  cents  New  York,  mixed  books  at  1.20 
cents,  old  No.  1  kraft  paper  at  1.90  cents,  and  No.  1 
hard  white  shavings  at  3.90  to  4  cents.  Folded  news- 
papers are  selling  to  board  mills  at  621/2  to  65  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed  papers 
at  50  cents. 


OLD  KOPE  AND  BAGGING  —  After  holding  firm 
in  price  for  a  lengtliy  period,  old  rope  has  finalh-  eased 
off  about  half  a  cent  per  pound,  sales  to  paper  miUs 
at  4.50  cents  a  pound,  and  even  slightly  lower,  at  deal- 
ers" sliippiiig  points  having  been  reported.  Old  bagging 
is  dull  and  unchanged  in  price. 


Mr.  S.  G.  McCoubrey,  formerly  enqjloyed  b.y  the  Abi- 
tibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  and  at  one  time  mayor  of 
Iroquois  Falls,  ha.s  taken  a  position  with  the  Waya- 
gamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  at  Three  Rivers,  Que.  It 
is  not  a  new  place  to  him,  but  is  somewhat  changed 
since  he  helped  install  the  first  machines  furnished  by 
Bentley  and  Jackson.  The  Wayagamack  mill  is  al- 
ready the  biggest  plant  in  the  world  devoted  to  kraft 
pulp  and  paper,  and  will  be  even  bigger  when  the  two 
new  paper  machines  are  put  in.  Mr.  McCoubrey  likes 
to  be  associated  with  the  big  ones;  he  leaves  the  big- 
gest news  mill  for  the  biggest  kraft  mill. 

Mr.  W.  Gorman,  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  Montreal,  is  on  a  business  trip  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 


GROWTH  OF  KRAFT  PAPER  INDUSTRY  IN  U.S.A. 

The  first  kraft  i)ulp  mill  on  the  American  continent 
was  established  in  Canada  in  1908,  witli  a  capacity  of 
60  tons  of  2,000  pounds  daily.  In  1922  the  total  rated 
capacity  of  thirty-six  Canadian  and  United  States 
mills  will  be  2,025  tons  daily,  and  the  increase  through 
the  twelve  years  since  the  first  kraft  mill  was  es- 
tablished has  been  evident  every  year.  The  gradual 
growth  is  shown  by  a  table  given  in  a  bulletin  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  As.soeiation  to  its  members. 

The  figures  show  that  w'hile  Canada  had  the  first 
kraft  mill  and  maintained  its  lead  in  capacity  for 
three  years,  the  United  States  has  since  1913  retained 
its  leadership  over  its  northern  neighbour.  The 
difference  has  at  no  time,  however,  been  large,  though 
the  United  States  has  apparently  increased  its  capaeity 
by  building  additional  mills.  The  United  States  in 
1922  Avill  have  25  mills  making  1,199  tons  daily,  while 
Canada's  eleven  mills  ean  make  826  tons. 

The  production  and  im7>ortation  of  Kraft  Pulp 
into  the  United  States  for  the  year  1920  was  285,000 
tons.  With  a  capacity  of  1,200  tons  daily.  United 
States  mills  should  be  able  to  produce  300,000  tons 
annually  operating  only  250  days  of  the  j'ear,  in- 
dicating that  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  importation. 


"I  can't"  does  not  sound  well  from  a  Christian  lips, 
except  where  sin  is  concerned.  Tlien  it  is  a  mark  of 
strencrth. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 


8311 
TELEPHONES  8312  MURRAY  HILL 

1813 


NEW  YORK 
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MOVING  THE  FOREST  FKODUCTS 
LABOKATOKIES. 

There  has  beau  a  rumor  about  for  some  time,  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  contemplat- 
ing the  removal  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of 
Canada  from  their  present  quarters  in  Montreal,  to  a 
new  location  at  Ottawa.  Correspondence  with  the 
Department  confirms  the  i-umor  that  this  matter  has 
been  contemplated  but  no  definite  step  has  been  taken 
as  yet.  The  reason  for,  or  the  advantage  in,  making 
such  a  move  was  asked  for  but  no  information  on  that 
point  has  been  forthcoming.  We  assume  that  there  is 
neither. 

From  an  occasional  visit  to  the  laboratories  and  a 
review  of  the  work  accomplished  and  that  in  progress, 
logether  with  the  problems  pressing  for  solution,  it 
seems  perfectly  clear  that  what  is  needed  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  a  little  more  generous  appropriation  for 
staff  in  order  to  cope  with  the  present  situation  rather 
than  to  spend  money  in  moving  to  other  quarters 
whose  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  laboratories 
would  be  even  more  expensive. 

Moving  the  Laboratories  to  Ottawa  would  be,  in  our 
mind,  advantageous  under  only  one  circumstance:  that 
is,  the  establi.shment  of  a  Central  Research  Bureau 
which  would  include  facilities  for  the  investigation  of 
the  basic  problems  affecting  Canada's  important  in- 
dustries, particularly  those  founded  on  our  unexcelled 
natural  resources.  Until  such  a  central  bureau  is  es- 
tablished and  can  supply  facilities  for  investigations 
and  immediate  expert  advice  in  pure  science  to  those 
investigating  industrial  problems,  it  will  be  far  better 
to  leave  the  Laboratories  in  their  present  location 
where  cooperation  with  one  of  Canada's  leading  Uni- 
versities is  not  only  possible  but  practicable. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  certain  departments 
of  the  Laboratories  will  require  safe  housing.  The 
present  structure,  while  attractive  from  the  outside 
to  one  whose  eye  does  not  notice  the  considerable  de- 
viation of  the  walls  from  the  vertical,  and  not  incon- 
veniently arranged  inside,  is  becoming  inadequate  to 
the  possibilities  for  service  if  better  quarters  were 
available.  The  building  has  been  gradually  sinking 
until  it  has  really  become  unsafe  and  should  be  re- 
placed. This  building  houses  the  Departments  of 
Timber  Physics  and  the  general  offices  of  the  Labora- 
tories but  not  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division,-  which 
is  accommodated  in  a  separate  building  which  is  at 
present  quite  adequate  to  the  needs  of  this  department, 


there  having  been  erected  a  few  years  ago,  an  addi- 
tion designed  to  accommodate  digesters  and  other 
pulp  making  equipment.  The  property  belongs  to  Mc- 
Gill  University  and  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  advantages  of  association  with  the  Labor- 
atories might  induce  the  University  faculty  to  pro- 
vide out  of  their  new  building  fund  for  better  housing 
of  their  tenants. 

The  advantages  of  association  with  the  University 
go  far  l)eyond  the  mere  question  of  shelter.  There  are 
at  the  University  a  number  of  timber  testing  machines 
which  are  in  very  frequent  use  by  the  Laboratories 
staff  and  also  used  for  instructional  work  by  the  Uni- 
versity staff.  Part  of  this  equipment  belongs  to  the 
Laboratories  and  is  installed  at  the  University  for  con- 
venience and  other  parts  belong  to  the  University  and 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Laboratories  staff.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  have  practically  double  the  equip- 
ment that  either  institution  could  afford  by  itself.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  the  personnel  of  both  institutions  are 
at  hand  for  consultation  and  mutual  assistance.  This 
cooperation  between  the  University  and  the  Labora- 
tories has  apparently  been  more  extensively  developed 
with  regard  to  the  mechanical  and  physical  properties 
of  timbers  than  has  been  the  ease  with  regard  to  the 
utilization  of  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  we  are  most  inter- 
ested although  we  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  the  other  departments,  such  for  in- 
stance, as  measuring  of  fibres,  the  examination  into 
the  causes  of  and  remedies  for  the  growth  of  fungus 
and  the  preservation  of  timber  for  mill  roofs. 

We  have  felt  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  a 
whole,  and  those  interested  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry in  particular,  have  seriously  suffered  from  the 
lack  of  co-ordination  between  the  faculty  of  Applied 
Science  at  McGill  and  the  pulp  and  paper  division  of 
the  Laboratories.  We  fully  appreciate  the  valuable 
work  that  has  been  done  with  the  equipment  and  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  limited  staff  of  this  branch  for 
several  years  but  we  are  certain  that  it  would  mean 
dollars  to  the  people  of  Canada  and  more  efficient 
operation  of  mills  and  more  complete  utilization  of 
pulpwood  if  a  director  of  exceptional  ability  could  have 
been  afforded  by  the  Laboratories.  Opportunities  in- 
vestigations in  pulp  and  paper  making  and  cellulose 
chemistry,  together  with  the  problem  of  the  disposal 
or  utilization  of  mill  wastes,  are  almost  unlimited. 
Many  of  these  problems  are  not  very  urgent  but  there 
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are  many  others  which  are  pressing  for  immediate 
solution  in  order  to  prevent  manufacturing  losses,  to 
eliminate  wastes  and  to  promote  more  efficient  methods 
of  manufacturing  which  would  thus  put  Canadian  in- 
dustries in  a  position  to  compete  more  effectively  with 
the  industries  in  other  countries  where  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  scientific  developments. 

Canada  (lias  no  School  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Making; 
Canada  has  not  even  a  single  University  course  in  pulp 
and  paper  manufacture.  McGill  University  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  include  four  lectures  on  this 
important  industry  in  a  series  on  Industrial  Applica- 
tions of  Chemistry.  This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes  Imt 
it  does  not  meet  the  situation.  It  is  true  that  indus- 
trial development  and  the  perfection  of  processes  i" 
volving  the  natural  sciences  depends  more  on  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  fiuidamental  scientific  principles 
than  on  a  superficial  knowledge  of  some  particiilar  in- 
dustry hut  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  young  man  en- 
tering the  pulp  and  paper  industry  as  a  career  will 
give  more  satisfactory  service  and  will  be  happier  in 
his  environment  if  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  carry- 
ing out  himself  on  a  semi-commercial  scale,  the  various 
operations  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mill.  Such  a  prac- 
tical laboratory  work  should  of  course,  be  based  on 
an  adequate  course  of  lectures  covering  the  entire  in- 
dustrv.  His  mill  work  may  be  circumscribed.  The 
s+udents  training  should  also  include  study  and  ex- 
pedience on  the  properties  of  cellulose.  The  class  work 
and  the  experimental  laboratory  work  would  naturally 
be  most  efficiently  done  at  the  University  but  the 
practical  operation  of  mill  machinery  and  the  control 
of  manufacturing  processes  could  not  be  better  provid- 
ed for  than  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories.  The 
same  man  should  be  in  charge  of  the  work  at  both 
places.  Such  an  arrangement  would  provide  for  the 
development  of  the  best  trained  body  of  operating 
engineers  who  would  be  available  anywhere  during 
the  near  future.  There  is  certainly  no  place  on  this 
continent  where  such  combination  of  facilities  is  avail- 
able and  with  the  continuation  of  the  plan  of  the 
Technical  Section  for  placing  University  students  in 
the  mills  for  vacation  work,  there  attaches  a  purpose- 
ful meaning  to  a  University  course  which  is  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  both  the  student  and  the  mill. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  first  purpose  of  the 
Laboratories  is  the  investigation  of  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  utilization  of  timber  and  that  the 
first  duty  of  the  University  is  to  train  the  investigators 
who  will  attempt  to  solve  these  problems.  What  could 
be  more  logical  or  advantageous  therefore,  than  to 
associate  these  two  institutions  and  conduct  the  work 
of  training  and  investigating  in  conjunction?  At  pre- 
sent we  understand  that  the  investigation  of  a  prob- 
lem as  a  basis  for  the  writing  of  a  thesis  is  not  required 
for  graduation  in  the  department  of  Chemistry  al- 
though we  understand  that  essays  are  sometimes  writ- 
ten on  certain  phases  of  industrial  work.     "We  believe 


tjiat  the  young  graduate  will  be  far  more  useful  to  the 
industry  he  chooses  to  connect  himself  with  if  he  could 
have  some  training  in  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  his  attack  on  some  industrial  problem  under  the 
direction  of  a  trained  research  man.  We  hardly  see 
how  a  young  man  can  otherwise  obtain  an  appreciation 
of  the  factors -involved  in  industrial  operation  nor  the 
means  of  obtaining  adequate,  essential  data  with  the 
least  interference  with  mill  operation.  The  very 
aquaintance  he  would  get  with  measuring  instruments 
and  a  bit  of  practice  in  cutting  and  fitting  pipe  would 
put  the  University  man  on  an  altogether  different  and 
Ijetter  status  with  the  mill  man  than  he  enjoys  at 
present  and  his  services  will  be  worth  far  more  to  his 
employer. 

It  seems  a  shame  that  for  .so  many  years  this  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  students  some  practical  mill  work  and 
in  the  development  of  a  course  dealing  particularly 
with  Canada's  most  important  manufacturing  industry 
has  been  neglected.  Tender  the  direction  of  a  qualified 
research  man  the  work  of  investigation  on  many  im- 
portant problems  could  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as 
to  collect  the  necessary  data  and  at  the  same  time  give 
the  students  experience  in  the  organization  aiul  inter- 
pretation of  research  work  and  the  operation  of  pulp 
and  paper  mill  equipment.  Such  an  opportunity  as 
the  i)resent  close  association  betAveen  the  University 
and  the  Laboratories  offers  would  be  entirely  lost  and 
without  any  compensating  gain  if  the  Laboratories  were 
moved  elsewhere.  The  idea  of  divided  services  is  prob- 
ably a  bugaboo  that  has  tended  to  scare  the  Forestry 
Branch  from  co-ordinating  the  work  in  both  institutions 
under  one  man  but  there  was  a  very  successful  prece- 
dent for  such  divided  services  in  the  experience  of  the 
first  Superintendent  of  the  Laboratories  who  at  tlie 
same  time  was  also  editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine and  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association.  The  work  of  the  Laboratories  is  now  too 
big  for  the  superintendent  to  hold  another  position  at 
the  same  time  but  the  work  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
division  could  not  only  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
with  teaching  at  the  University,  but  such  a  combination 
would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  both  institutions  and 
an  unqualified  advantage  to  the  student  and  tlic  in- 
dustry with  which  he  would  later  be  connected. 

No,  Mr.  Stewart,  please  don't  move  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratories  of  Canada  to  Ottawa  or  any^vhere 
else  until  you  have  an  institution  as  good  as  McGill 
to  connect  it  with,  but  ratlier  get  together  with  the 
University  faculty  and  work  out  some  means  for  closer 
cooperation.  , 


To  try  to  make  otliers  comfortable  is  the  only  way 
to  get  comfortable  ourselves,  and  that  comes  partly  of 
no*^  being  able  to  think  so  much  about  ourselves  wlien 
we  are  helping  other  people. 


The  world  does  not  owe  any  man  a  living  but  every 
man  owes  the  world  a  life. 


Fchnuu-y  9,  1922. 
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Publishers'  Announcement 

The  piiblisli-er.s  ol'  tlie  I'lilp  and  Paper  Mag'aziiic  take 
pleasure  iu  announcing  tliat  tliey  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  services  of"  I\Ir.  JOHN  THOMAS 
HOYLE,  as  director  of  extension  courses  for  the  train- 
ing and  education  of  apprentices  in  all  the  industries 
served  bj'  the  journals  issued  from  the  Garden  City 
Press,  Gardenvale,  Que.  They  feel  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  history  of  their  organization  and 
in  its  development  along  tlie  lines  they  have  planned. 

Mr.  Hoyle,  who  will  enter  on  his  duties  at  Garden- 
vale  on  the  1st  of  next  month,  is  a  Canadian.  He  was 
born,  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  started  his  connection 
with  the  publishing  business  by  serving  as  news- 
carrier  and  "devil"  on  the  Hamilton  Evening  Times. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Collegiate  Institute, 
Hamilton;  at  McMaster  University,  Toronto;  and  at 
the  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Mr.  John  Thomas  Hoyle 

In  all  departments  of  the  publishing  business,  wheth- 
er editiu-ial  or  mechanical,  Mr.  Hoyle  has  had  a  singu- 
larly ample  and  varied  experience.  At  the  present  he 
is  professor  of  Editorial  Studies  and  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Printing  and  Publishing  at  the  College  of 
Industries,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  is  on  the  lecture  staff  of  the  Library  School, 
Carnegie  Library,  Pittsbiirgh.  Among  the  other  po- 
sitions M'hicli  he  has  occupied  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Textbook  writer  and  chief  of  the  editorial  depart- 
ment, International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scrauton, 
Pa.,  Manager  Textbook  Department,  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  New  York  City;  Department 
Editor,  "The  Grit",  Williamsport,  Pa;  Managing  Ed- 


iloi-,  "Tbc  Kra  Magazine"  and  •The  Pliilistine",  East 
Aurora,  N'.V.;  Vice-President  of  the  Roycrofters  and 
literary  advisor  to  pjll)ert   Hubbard. 

Among  the  works  which  Mr.  Hoyle  has  edited  are 
the  following:  "The  Complete  Writings  (in  fourteen 
volumes)  of  Elbert  Hubbard;  A  Royeroft  Anthology; 
In  Memoriam;  The  Liberators;  In  the  Spotlight;  The 
Philosophy  of  Elbert  Hubbard;  The  Four  Minute  Es 
says  (in  ten  volumes)  and  The  Crane  Classics  (in  ten 
volumes)  of  Dr.  P^rank  Crane;  "Good  Hardware",  As- 
pinwall.  Pa;  and  "The  Winged  Head",  Pittsburgh. 

ilr.  Hoyle  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles  in  mag- 
azines and  technical  journals.  He  is  also  joint  author 
of  the  Complete  Advertising  Course,  International 
Correspoudenct  Schools,  and  Standard  Apprentice- 
ship Courses,  United  Typothetae  of  America. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  adding  Mr.  Hoyle  to 
their  organization,  the  publishers  are  adding  one 
whose  almost  unique  qualifications  cannot  fail  to  re- 
sult in  a  gi'eat  accretion  of  strength  and  efficiency  to 
the  entii-e  organization  in  practically  all  its  branches. 
His  wide  experience  in  the  preparation  of  manuscript 
and  in  the  artistic  translation  of  manuscript  into  type 
will  materially  assist  in  the  publishers"  efforts  to  build 
up  at  Gardenvale  a  corps  of  copy  producers,  type- 
setters and  jiressmen  second  to  none. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  READJUSTMENT  NEARS  END 

Deflatien  in  the  jnilp  and  paper  indus'ry  lias  not  been 
more  drastic  than  in  many  other  staples,  but  has  been 
over-emphasized  in  the  C^anadian  mind  by  the  unpre- 
cedentedly  large  public  interest  in  the  .securities  of  that 
industry.  The  basic  physical  elements  which  give  the 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  its  strength  are  per- 
manent, and  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  temporary 
conditions,  however  extreme  or  uncomfcn-table.  Mean- 
while there  are  signs  that  readjustment  in  this  industry, 
as  in  others,  is  in  its  final  stages  and  may  indeed  be 
already  complete  in  some  departments.  During  the 
summer,  bleached  and  easy-bleaching  .sulphite  pulp  were 
practically  unsaleable.  They  are  now  in  improved  de- 
mand at  improved  and  satisfactory  prices.  The  sum- 
mer low  level  was  created  by  forced  sales  under  pres- 
sure of  curtailed  credit,  and  cannot  possibly  be  regard- 
ed as  a  permanency. 

Readjustment  in  newsprint  has  been  more  gradual, 
but  has  already  brought  the  price  from  a  high  of  $130 
to  a  present  level  of  $70.  This  was  brought  about  so 
gradually,  and  accompanied  by  so  adequate  a  reduction 
in  costs,  that  the  loss  to  the  newsprint  companies  and 
their  security-holders  has  been  not  uiululy  large.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  further  reduction  from  this  level,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  at  this  stage  costs  can  be  further  re- 
duced almost  as  rapidly  and  extensively,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  margin  of  profit  of  the  newsprint  manufact- 
urers nearly  intact.  At  these  prices,  the  representative 
Canadian  newsprint  companies  can  continue  to  earn 
substantial  though  not  spectacular  profits  w^ile  many 
of  their  foreign  competitors  are  operating  at  no  better 
than  cost. — Investment  Items. 

Think  of  good,  useful  and  beautiful  things,  thereby 
toning  up  your  mind  to  a  high  level,  and  improve 
every  opportunity  to  uplift  yourself. 

"Famed  is  the  name  of  the  sculptor  who  can 
Fashion  mere  earth  to  the  pattern  of  man. 
Greater  is  he  who  can  shape  shattered  men 
Into  the  form  of  the  human  again." 
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PUT;?     AND     PAPER     MAOAZTNE 

What  it  Costs  to  Build  a  Paper  Mill* 


Febniarv  !»,   1922. 


The  lonesomeness  of  a  large  city  coupled  with  the 
desire  to  make  friends  and  enlarge  his  circle  of  aequam- 
tances  caused  by  Paul  P.  Harris,  an  attorney  m  Chi- 
cago who  occasionally  luncjied  with  thee  other  lone- 
some men,  to  start  a  club.  The  name  "Rotary"  was 
suggested  because  the  meetings  had  been  held  "m  rota- 
tion" at  the  places  of  business  of  the  members. 

The  movement  has  extended  until  it  has  become  an  In- 
ternational body  of  1073  clubs  and  76,000  members 
throughout  the  Globe,  and  our  own  Montreal  Club  is 
nearly  9  years  old  and  has  190  members. 

Thus  you  see  that  in  the  first  place,  Rotarians  are  a 
select  body,  and  pledged  to  high  standards  in  business 
and  professions,  with  the  ideal  of  service  as  the  basis, 
and  they  are  firm  believers  in  the  Golden  Rule,  then- 
motto  being  "Service  above  Self",  and  a  strict  attend- 
ance rule  keeps  the  member  on  hig  toes. 

Now,  one  might  ask  "What  do  Rotarians  do?"  On 
the  surface  we  meet  here  once  a  week,  supposedly  for 
lunch ;  but  there  is  much  more  than  this  and,  believing 
that  on  the  welfare  of  the  boy  depends  the  future  of  the 
Nation,  we  take  a  very  special  interest  in  boys'  work. 
In  this  connection  this  Club  erected,  furnished  and  mam- 
tains  the  John  S.  Lewis  Cottage  on  the  Boys'  Farm  at 
Shawbridge.  We  subscribed  $28,000  to  the  Boys'  Home 
of  Montreal.  The  Club  sends  underprivileged  boys 
away  in  summer  to  welfare  camps.  Interested  in  the 
"big  brother"  movement,  each  individual  member  has  a 
"little  brother"  to  look  after  throughout  the  year,  cul- 
minating in  one  grand  annual  dinner. 

Active  committees  are  in  charge  of  Boys'  work.  Edu- 
cation (we  strive  continuously,  in  public,  in  private, 
at  the  home  and  at  school  to  advance  the  cause  of  proper 
education),  Entertainment,  Fraternal  Inter-City  rela- 
tions, and  Public  Affairs. 

But  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  talk  on  Paper. 

"What  is  this?"   "An  old  newspaper",  you  say — 
incidentally  a  very  good  one,  but  the  gathering  of  news 
itself  belongs  to  another  story— merely 


By  GUY  TOMBS. 

ladelphia  in  1690:  the  first  mill  in  Canada  was  erected 
at  St.  Andrews  East,  near  Lachute,  in  1803,  but  the 
paper  business  as  we  know  it,  is  comparatively  modern. 
As  j'ou  know,  paper  can  be  made  from  any  vegetable 
fibre,  also  from  silk  and  wool,  but  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  paper  industry  and,  of  course,  resultant 
cheap  newspapers  and  books,  was  made  possible  by  the 
pulping  of  the  Spruce  and  other  conifers. 

We  Are  Living  in  the  Paper  Age. 

In  1921  Canadian  mills  actually  in  operation  were 
equipped  to  produce  a  total  of  2,319,464  tons  annually, 
divided  as  follows: 

Woodpulp:  Mechanical,  407,300;  Sulphite,  469,096; 
Kraft,  148,400.  Paper:  Newsprint,  1,000,000;  Fine, 
58,228;  Wrappings,  58,697;  Boards,  137,678;  Miscella- 
neous, 40,065. 

We  do  not  yet  make  in  this  country  clothing,  car 
wheels,  etc.-  out  of  paper,  nor  convert  the  waste  sulphite 
liquors  into  alcohol,  as  is  done  in  Scandinavia,  where 
the  winter  nights  are  long. 

In  1921  our  exports  of  paper  were  valued  at  about  75* 
millions  and  pulp  about  30  millions — in  the  same  per- 
iod about  a  million  cords  of  unmanufactured  pulp  wood 
went  out  of  the  country. 

According  to  Government  reports  for  1920,  in  that 
year  the  total  capital  invested  in  Canada,  mainly  from 
without,  was  $347,553,333 ;  number  of  mill  employees, 
31,298;  wages  paid  $45,253,892.  (These  figures  do  not 
include  the  men  in  the  bush).  An  industry  that  brings 
in  350  millions  of  capital,  pays  45  millions  yearly  in 
wages,  supplies  our  wauts  yet  exports  over  100  mil- 
lions, provides  tihe  only  means  for  the  development  of 
our  vast  hinterland  and  keeps  our  railways  and  ships 
going,  I  submit,  is  a  great  aud  permanent  asset  to  this 
country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Governments,  pub- 
lishers, labor  unions,  transportation  companies  and  even 
stock  brokers  will  realize  this. 

I  suppose  that  last  year  the  paper  and  pulp  industry 
was  the  hardest  hit  and  perhaps  stood  it  the  best — some 


an  old  newspaper,  yet  to  provide  only  paper  for  for  a  mills  closed,  others  ran  50  per  cent  or  75  per  cent  but 
big  metropolitan  dailv  means  the  clearing  of  20,000  the  paper  miUs  are  all  averaging  88  per  cent,  now  When 
acres  of  Canadian  timber  lands  per  year,  the  employ-     demands  and  prices  were  sky  high,  our  paper  miUs  pos- 

"  sibly  actuated  by  Rotarian  principles,  neither  fell  down 
nor  charged  what  the  traffic  would  bear,  but  made 
their  deliveries  despite  floating  mines,  lack  of  shipping, 
exorbitant  freights,  car  shortage,  blockades,  congestions, 
and  embargoes,  leaving  nothing  undone  to  satisfy  the 
customer  as  to  price,  quality  and  delivery,  high  wages 
and  materials  notwithstanding.  For  example,  in  1920 
one  firm  was  obliged  to  ship  25  cars  of  paper  by  express 
and  send  eight  solid  freig^it  trains  to  New  York  in  order 
to  keep  their  customers  going,  believing  with  us  that  "He 
profits  most  who  serves  be.st." 

Conditions  changed,  demands  and  prices  fell,  eon- 
tracts  were  evaded,  while  labor,  fuel  and  wood  re- 
mained at  high  levels,  news  mills  organized  under  boom 
conditions  closed  down,  Europe  resumed  manufacture 
and  exportation  and  with  debased  currency,  cheap  la- 
bor, low  standards  of  living  and  favorable  freights 
became  a  factor,  but  our  mills,  who  are  here  to  stay — 
Price  Bros,  for  example,  control  a  territory  about  the 
size  of  New  Hampshire,— girded  up  their  "lions,  made 
some  wage  adjustments,  wrote  off  half  the  value  of 
wood  pile,  faced  this  competition  and  continue  to  ship 
to  the  States,  England,  West  Indies,  South  America, 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  although, 


ment  of  nearly  1,000  men  in  the  woods,  the  support  of 
a  mill  town  of  five  thousand  population  as  well  as  em- 
ployment to  distant  coal  and  sulphur  miners,  machinery 
and  chemical  workers,  the  adjoining  community  and 
also  the  western  farmer  by  buying  his  oats  and  flour,  a 
trainload  of  freight  daily,  (about  3  tons  come  in  for 
every  ton  of  paper  shipped  out)  support  to  a  couple  of 
branch  banks  and  Canada's  trade  generally,  large  fees 
to  the  various  governments  and  possibly  a  few  cents  to 
holders  of  paper  stocks. 

The  iirst  paper  mill  in  the  States  was  built  near  Phi- 


*  An  abstract  of  a  talk  on  Paper-Making  before  the 
Rotary  Club,  Montreal,  January  31,  1922. 

Note. —  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Tombs'  address,  there  was 
shown  a  very  fine  moving  picture  illustrating  some  of 
the  popular  ways  of  starting  forest  fires,  such  as  throw- 
ing down  matches  and  burning  tobacco,  leaving  camp 
fires,  etc.  One  scene  shows  a  group  of  children  careful- 
ly extinguishing  their  fire;  another  shows  the  Forest 
Service  in  British  Columbia  successfully  fighting  a  fire 
carelessly  set  by  an  auto  party.  The  film  was  secured 
through  tjie  eoiirtiesy  of  Mr.  Robson  Black,  secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Forestry  As.sociation. 
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strange  as  it  may  Kueui,  the  latter  now  has  a  £3  per  ton 
duty  against  us.  At  the  same  time  were  carried  on  the 
efficiency  methods,  municipal  improvements,  technical 
schools,  hospitals,  club  houses,  welfare  and  social  ar- 
rangements so  necessai-y  in  the  new  districts  far  from 
the  older  settlements  and  let  me  tell  you  these  paper 
mill  towns  are  the  finest  in  the  country. 

Sometimes  one  heai-s  grumbling  that  Canada's  biith- 
right  has  been  given  away,  meaning  presumably  her 
forests,  water  powers,  etc.  As  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment now  charges  a  premiiim  of  about  $1,000  per  mile 
for  the  right  to  cut  timber  also  rental  of  .$().50  per  sq. 
mile  per  annum  and  fees  of  $2.70  per  cord  on  the  actual 
cut,  the  Province  receives  a  very  large  annual  income 
from  this  source,  namely,  about  $5,000,000  or  one-third 
of  the  total  revenues. 

We  are  flattered  when  we  read  despatches  that  Can- 
ada has  enough  timber  for  hundreds  of  years,  that  it  has 
the  greatest  timber  supply  in  the  world,  that  the  United 
States  will  soon  have  to  depend  on  Canada  for  all  their 
pulp  and  paper  and  so  forth,  but  the  facts  are  that' 
while  we  have  indeed  lots  of  wood,  much  of  it  is  small 
and  not  readily  accessible  being  at  present  non-commer- 
cial, like  the  ice  crop  of  the  Arctic. 

Norway  has  reached  its  maximum  of  timber  produc- 
tion, but  its  carefully  managed  forests  are  never  scorch- 
ed by  fire  nor  wasted.  Sweden  cannot  increase  its  out- 
put much  farther  but  Finland  and  the  new  Baltic  States 
are  more  and  more  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  United  States,  as  a  whole,  has  much  more  timber 
than  we;  Russia  has  more  than  the  States,  and  South 
America  is  the  world's  greatest  reserve. 

Dr.  Howe,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Forestry,  University 
of  Toronto,  says  that  during  the  past  fifty  years  one  mil- 
lion scpiare  miles  of  timber  land  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  as  compared  with  one  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  cleared  by  the  axe  of  the  lumberman.  It  is  said 
that  in  BT'itish  Columbia  forest  fires  have  destroyed 
twenty-two  times  as  much  timber  as  has  been  cut  by 
lumbermen,  and  the  annual  plague  of  fires  is  account- 
ing for  probably  three  or  four  times  as  much  timber  as 
can  be  restored  by  natural  growth. 

It  is  very  sad  to  note  that  fifty  per  cent  of  all  bush 
fires  are  caused  by  careless  fishermen,  campc  s  and  pic- 
nic parties.  Railways  are  blamed  for  twenty  per  cent 
and  settlers  and  others  for  the  balance :  in  a  dry  season 
like  last  vear  lightning  has  also  started  a  few  bad  fires. 

It  is  said  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  need  of  wood 
for  our  industries  and  for  construction  makes  the  prac- 
tice of  forestry  just  as  fundamental  to  the  permanency 
of  our  industries  as  is  the  practice  of  agriculture,  but 
mark  you  there  is  this  great  difference — in  agriculture 
we  get  one  or  more  crops  every  year,  but  the  best  re- 
turn we  can  expect  from  the  forest,  if  force  into 
reforestation  one  only  in  every  30,  50  or  80  years,  ac- 
cordincr  to  the  species.  (Through  the  carelessness  of 
one  fisherman  last  summer  one  fire  destroyed  a  tract  of 
112.000  acres  in- the  St.  Maurice  Vallev,  with  a  poten- 
tial value  of  many  millions.  A  total  of  1,200  sq.  miles 
were  burned  over  in  Quebec  last  year.) 
The  Cost  of  a  Mill. 

Supposing  that  this  Club  in  a  wea  kmoment  deciderl  to 
try  and  g'o  into  the  paper  business  and  erect  a  lOO-ton 
newsprint  mill,  this  would  a  little  more  than  take  care 
of  the  reouirements  of  tihe  "Star"  and  'Tjh  Presse", 
and  could  hardly  be  in  operation  before  192.5.  As 
we  could  not  afford  the  risk  of  bu.ving  wood  in  the  onen 
Tuarket.  the  first  essential  is  the  proper  timbe"  limit — 
at  a  consumption  of  50,000  cords  per  year,  we  would  need 


a  minimum  area  of  770  square  miles,  on  which  there 
would  be  ground  rent  of  $6.50  per  mile  per  year  as  well 
as  the  interest  on  the  investment. 

Efficient  fire  protection  must  be  maintained  in  sum- 
mer and  in  spite  of  vigorous  efforts,  losses  from  fire 
and  disease  are  apt  to  be  heavy,  thereby  increasing  the 
average  cost  per  cord.  The  Government  stumpage  is 
$2.70  per  cord,  there  is  a  carrying  charge  on  the  wood 
left  in  the  stream,  which  doubles  in  the  case  of  two-year 
old  wood,  and  a  loss  in  sinkage  of  about  10  per  cent,  of 
the  total  cut.  Actual  costs  are  difficidt  and  many 
factors  must  be  considered.  During  the  year  previous 
to  the  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  explore  the  country, 
locate  the  cut,  place  camps,  build  roads,  make  stream 
improvements,  and  during  the  previous  winter,  get  in 
such  supplies  as  will  be  needed  before  snow  roads  are 
again  available,  as  at  the  present  time  tlhe  great  propor- 
tion of  wood  available  is  known  as  two-year  wood.  Owing 
to  the  distance  from  a  mill  located  within  a  reasonable 
reach  of  civilization,  it  follows  that  woods  operations 
must  be  commenced  three  years  before  the  wood  is  re- 
quired at  the  mill.  The  preliminaries  accomplished,  men 
are  sent  around  the  tovms  hiring  labor,  now  plentiful. 
These  men  are  brought  to  the  job  at  the  expense  of  the 
company,  placed  in  their  camps,  generally  in  August, 
and  work  is  commenced.  Felling,  clearing  and  skidding 
IS  the  first  operation :  five  men  and  one  horse  can  handle 
200  logs  per  day  on  to  the  skidways  ready  for  the  haul— 
the  useful  life  of  a  horse  is  reckoned  at  four  years 
tractors  are  being  introduced  for  the  long  hauls.  After 
the  New  Year,  hauling  to  the  streams  commences 
_  Roads  are  one  of  the  biggest  factors,  the  co.st  depend- 
ing on  the  class  of  road  necessary,  and  the  kind  of  coun- 
try, but  running  anywhere  from  $100  to  $5,000  per 
mile.  Cost  of  dams,  piers  and  other  stream  improve- 
ments mount  up,  an  average  dam  with  a  six-foot  head 
costing  $20  per  foot  of  length. 

Driving  in  the  spring  is  dependent  entirely  on  the 
amount  of  water  the  Lord  provides,  but  on  a  lai-ge  oper- 
ation a  driving  cost  of  $1.75  per  cord  would  land  vour 
wood  m  the  main  stream,  where  it  would  probably  be 
handled  by  a  joint  Drive  Companv,  vour  share  of  the 
total  cost  being  based  on  the  proportion  of  vour  wood 
in  the_  drive.  Next  it  is  necessary  to  sort  your  logs,  all 
ot  winch  bear  your  special  mark,  from  those  of  other 
companies,  and  presuming  that  our  sawmill  has  been 
erected,  the  wood  is  boomed,  taken  up  on  the  chain 
sla.shed  to  the  reouired  length,  generally  24  39  or  48 
inehes._  tumbled,  barked,  and  piled,  and  the  locr-^Jn- 
operation  considered  finished-this  has  taken  one  to'twS 
vea'-s  and  before  the  wood  is  all  in  the  vard  we  will 
have  started  to  finance  and  work  on  our  second  cut 
and  sometimes  our  third,  hoping  that  the  price  of  paper 
will  not  go  down  in  the  meantime.  So  far  we  mu'st  have 
spent^  $770,000  capital  for  tlie  limits  and  some  ,$600  000 
to  get  the  first  vear's  wood  out.  $100,000  in  Provincial 
fees  and  another  $100,000  for  roads,  camps,  .sheds 
sleighs^  boats,  gear,  camp  outfits,  etc.-the  output  of 
paner  being  still  in  the  distance.  ^ 

A  200^-ton  self-supporting  unit  would  be  more  econ 
omical.  but  for  a  lOO-ton  mill  we  would  need  a  water 
power  of  about  10,000  h.p.  (this  alone  would  cost  over  a 
million)    a  100-ton  srroundwood  pulp  mill,  and  probablv 

•.  '.n^nniT'  '  ?^^'"^'  "''^'  ^"^''  t^^«  25-ton  digesters  45 
o  .50,000  cords  wood,  25,000  tons  coal  and  ^50  miU 
hands.  We  would  not  use  quite  all  the  pulp  man- 
ufactured luit  would  have  .some  for  sale  In  short  "," 
total  of  ten  mimons  capital  would  be  required  to  cowr 
the  cost  of  limits,  mills,  and  power  development  a  reV 
sonable  expenditure  for  to^-n  site  and  the  heavv  wort 
mg  capital  required.-the  amount  of  monev  needed  to 
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finance  a  modern  newsprint  mill  of  relatively  small  size 
being  astonishinsr. 

Last  year  the  Laurentide  rumpany  jilan-ed  over  one 
million  "trees— how  different  from  the  old  time  lumber- 
men who  had  no  stake  in  the  country.  Let  me  empha- 
size that  a  larger  margin  of  profit  must  be  obtained  by 
paper  manufaetureis  if  they  are  to  provide  for  re- 
forestation.  fire  protection  and  the  mounting  costs  of 
forest  operation. 

A  Word  About  the  Actual  Manufacture. 
Two  kinds  of  pulp  are  used  in  making  newsprint  pa- 
pei-  —  75  per  cent  of  mechanical  pulp,  called  ground- 
wood,  and  "i.!  per  cent  of  chemical  pulp,  called  sulphite. 
Mechanical  i)ulp  is  produced  by  grinding  the  blocks  of 
wood  in  machines  called  grinders.  These  machines  con- 
tain large  grind-stones  running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
into  which  the  blocks  are  forced  l)y  hydraulic  pressure 
and  the  wood  is  ground  into  pulp,  the  process  taking 
about  two  hours.  Prom  the  grinders  the  pulp  is  sub- 
.iected  to  a  system  of  screening  and  refining,  and  event- 
ually reaches  a  large  tank  or  chest  from  which  it  is  later 
jiumped  to  the  mixing  machines  or  beate:  s. 

Chemical  pulp — sulphite — is  made  by  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent method.  The  wood,  af'er  being  sawed  and  bark- 
ed, is  cut  up  into  small  chips  in  machines  specially  de- 
signed for  the  purpose.  These  chips  are  then  ciuiveyed 
to  large  upright  cylindrical  cookers,  called  digesters, 
where  they  are  immersed  in  an  acid  made  from  the  gas 
of  burning  sulphur  and  milk  of  lime,  and  cooked  under 
a  direct  pressure  of  live  .steam,  until  all  the  fibres  of  the 
wood  are  loosened  and  segregated.  This  cooking  pro- 
cess usually  usually  takes  from  eight  to  twelve  hours. 
The  pulp  thus  obtained  is  then  washed  and  screened, 
after  which  it  is  ready  to  be  mixed  with  the  mechanical 
pulp — of  course  "rotary"  burners  and  "rotary"  screens 
are  used. 

The  two  pulps,  groundwood  and  sulphite,  are  pump- 
ed to  beaters,  or  mixing  machines,  and  thoroughly  mix- 
ed together,  color  and  other  necessary  ingredients  being 
added  during  this  mixing  process.  This  stock  is  run 
through  a  refining  engine"  called  a  Jordan-  and  is  then 
ready  for  the  actual  conver.sion  into  paper. 

This  is  done  on  a  modem  Fourdrinier  paper  nmchine. 
co.sting  half  a  million  dollars,  running  at  a  speed  of 
from  (500  to  1,000  feet  per  minute,  the  conversion  of 
l)ulp  to  paper  taking  about  %  of  a  minute,  the  daily 
output  running  up  to  80  tons  per  machine. 

When  the  stock  obtained  from  the  mixing  of  the  two 
pulps,  as  de.scribed,  is  pumped  to  the  screens  it  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  water,  which  has  necessarily  been 
added  to  insure  its  quick  flowage  and  easy  manipula- 
tion. After  pa.ssing  into  the  head  box,  which  is  directly 
in  front  of  the  screens,  it  flashes  over  the  endless  wire 
sheet,  through  press  rolls  and  over  woollen  felts,  losing 
a  large  portion  of  the  water.  It  is  then  sta'ted  over 
the  dryers.  These  are  large  cylinders  heated  by  steam. 
Half  way  through  the  machine,  the  web  of  paper  is 
practically  dry,  with,  liowever,  a  rough  svirface.  In  order 
to  give  it  the  proper  finish  to  make  it  suitable  for  print- 
ing, it  is  passed  tlarough  a  stack  of  solid  steel  rolls  called 
calenders.  The  web  has  now  become  a  finished  sheet  of 
paper,  and  it  is  then  wound  on  to  reels,  and  from  thei-e 
to  the  winder.  This  winder  is  fitted  with  slitters-  or 
circular  knives,  which  cut  the  web  of  paper-lengthwise 
into  the  required  widtlh,  simultaneously  as  it  wound 
into  rolls. 

The  paper  is  now  ready  for  wrapping,  weighing,  and 
marking  for  shipment,  except  in  cases  where  sheet  itajier 
is  required,  when  the  rolls  are  cut  into  sheets  on  a 
machine  called  a  cutter,  after  which  they  are  counted 
and  packed  in  cases  or  bales  and  then  weighed  and  mark- 


ed. The  paper  is  tiien  loaded  into  cars  and  transported 
to  the  consumer  direct  by  rail,  or  to  seaboard,  where  it 
is  transferred  to  shijis  and  .star'.ed  on  the  way  to  its 
destination  overseas.  Most  of  the  large  lolls  measure 
731/2"  ill  length  by  321/0"  and  weight  1,200-1,400  lbs. 
each.  Forty  go  in  a  standard  l)ox  car  and  if  properly 
handled  by  the  carriers,  reach  Memphis,  Tenn.,  or  Bris- 
bane, Australia,  without  a  scratch. 

After  your  mill  is  running  the  next  thing  is  to  dis- 
pose of  the  product,  which  believe  me  is  some  job  these 
days,  although  there  are  129  dailies  in  Canada  and  2,453 
in  the  States. 

I  have  given  some  details  of  a  newsprint  mill  but 
there  are  the  mills  turning  out  the  higher  grade  paper.s, 
such  as  bonds,  writing,  ledger,  etc.,  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud.  The  output  of  these  mills  is  not  so  great, 
but  the  value  of  the  product  per  pound  is  two  or  three 
times  higiier  than  that  of  newspi'int.  A  2.5-ton  modern 
mill  to  manufacture  book  and  sulphite  bond  papers, 
complete  with  sulphite  mill,  would  cost  two  and  a  quar- 
ter million  dollars,  and  employ  250  men,  with  an  ap- 
proximate payroll  of  about  $300,000  per  year.  A  mill 
to  manufacture  25  tons  of  high-grade  rag  papers  would 
entail  the  same  capital  expenditure  but  owing  to  the 
many  stages  in  sorting  and  finishing,  whicli  such  paper 
goes  through,  the  number  of  hands  would  be  increased 
to  about  350. 

A  mill  to  make  25  tons  daily  of  cheaper  specialties, 
such  as  poster,  tag  manilas,  hanging  paper,  novel  paper, 
and  where  the  chief  component  is  mechanical  pulp, 
would  cos*^  about  one  and  a  quarter  millions  and  employ 
200  hands.  These  mills  would  need  to  purchase  any 
wood  pulp  required  in  the  open  market.  Capital  would 
also  be  required  for  about  3,000  h.p.,  which  would  cost 
anywhere  from  $250,000  to  $300,000.  These  specialty 
mills  do  not  require  to  be  located  in  the  backwoods,  so 
they  do  not  usually  have  to  build  iip  their  own  commu- 
nities. About  half  a  million  working  capital  is  required 
or  a  total  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, according  to  the  grades  of  paper. 

If  I  had  time  I  would  tell  you  that  Canada  was  not 
the  only  country  making  paper,  that  the  United  States 
in  1920  had  turned  out  more  than  a  billion  dollars  worth, 
which  included  over  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  news- 
print paper,  being  easily  the  largest  paper-making  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  their  mills  are  much  nearer  the 
large  consuming  centres  and  pay  much  less  for  their 
fuel  and  sulphur  than  Canadian  mills  do.  (Their  wood 
costs  ai'e  generally  higiier). 

Great  Britain  who  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
fine  papers,  makes  nearly  half  a  million  tons  of  news 
from  Canadian  and  Scandinavian  pulps,  and  while  a 
year  ago  the  Englishman  was  clamoring  for  Canadian 
paper,  now  he  is  a  competitor.  Northern  Europe  can 
manufacture  about  a  million  tons  newsprint  annually 
and  has  available  for  export  about  half  of  this.  Their 
freight  rates  to  New  York  for  example  are  about  half  of 
what  we  have  to  pay.  Then,  consider  the  difference  in 
wages.  At  the  present  gold  value,  the  German  mark  is 
worth  about  i/oC.  so  the  weekly  pay  cheque  of  a  German 
papermaker  is  about  $7.75,  whereas  many  of  our  mach- 
ine tenders  earn  over  $40  per  week.  Furthermore,  the 
German  Government  has  been  paying  a  bonus  and  is 
.  now  furnishing  ))ulpwood  from  the  State  forests  at 
nominal  costs. 

Our  pulp  mills  have  the  same  competition  and  the  pulp 
market  broke  over  a  year  ago  under  the  attack  of  foi-eign 
imlps.  wliich,  for  these  same  reasons,  were  selling  far 
below  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  new,  modei-ii  and  effi- 
cient mills  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

I  simply  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  the  Indus- 
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try  IS  world-wide  and  is  effected  in  aliiKisl  tin-  same  way 
as  the  wheat  market.  For  example,  as  German  deliv- 
eries cannot  be  guaranteed  and  Scandinavian  countries 
are  short  of  water  and  have  labor  troubles,  the  worst 
of  the  European  invasion  seems  over,  and  as  newspaper 
adveiti.sing'  and  circulation  improve,  so  will  the  demand 
for  our  product. 

From  the  various  circulai-s  and  some  statements  in  the 
IH'ess,  you  were  no  doubt  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
manufacture  of  paper  was  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  do 


and  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  write  a  good 
prospectus,  get  somebody  else's  money,  promise  a  good 
interest  and  the  whole  thing  was  finished,  but  a  more 
careful  analysis  shows  that  the  investment  per  ton  of 
output  i.9  exceedingly  high  and  the:efore  a  most  careful 
and  efficient  management  is  required,  in  order  to  operate 
such  properties  with  a  fair  return  to  the  money  invested. 
There  are  many  progressive  and  scientifically  run 
mills  in  this  country,  but  I  can  assure  you  they  are 
not  so  by  accident. 


Pumps  and  their  Characteristics 


By  E.  F.  DOTY, 


(Continued  from  last  issue.) 

CHAPTER  V. 

Power  Plunger  and  Piston  Pump. 

The  usual  form  is  the  familiar  vertical  single  acting 
triplex  pump. 

The  same  construction  is  also  used  in  single  and 
duplex  or  two  cylinder  types  but  the  even  discharge 
flow  from  the  triplex  pump  has  developed  this  pump 
into  a  universally  standard  machine. 

Double  acting  pumps  in  the  vertical  type  are  also 
l)uilt  occasionally  but  the  difficulty  in  properly  ad.iust- 
ing  the  packings  of  these  pumps  has  prevented  them 
from  becoming  popular. 

The  same  arrangements  of  working  parts  and  cy- 
linders are  also  found  in  horizontal  pumps  and  here  the 
double  acting  single  and  double  c.vlinder  types  are 
most  common  as  the  difficulty  found  in  packing  the 
double  acting  vertical  jnimp  entirely  disappears  when 
applied  to  the  horizontal  design. 

The  principal  advantages  found  in  the  power  pump 
of  this  general  design  is  its  adaptability  to  moderate 
speed  drives,  positive  action  and  high  efficiency  under 
moderate  and  high  pressure  service,  and  these  pumps 
are  usually  the  standard  adopted  in  paper  mills  for  the 
transfer  of  heavy  stock  and  are  equipped  with  ball 
or  other  form  of  liquid  valves  which  present  an  un- 
obstructed opening  through  the  valve  ports. 

With  the  single  and  duplex  horizontal  power  pump 
it  is  customary  for  manufacturers  of  a  general  line 
of  pumping  machinery  to  utilize  the  same  design  of 
water  cylinders  for  these  pumps  as  are  used  in  the 
construction  of  single  cylinder  and  duplex  steam  jtumps 
and  they  are  usually  well  adapted  for  power  pump 
service,  the  consitruction  of  these  with  the  convention- 
al water  cj^Iinder  and  piston  or  plunger  and  water  valve 
equipment  consists  of  the  crosshead,  connecting  rod 
and  cranksihaft,  mounted  in  suitable  bearings  and  rot- 
ating at  right  angles  to  the  piston  rod  with  a  strong- 
ly built  frame  connecting  the  water  cylinder  with  the 
bearings. 

All  of  these  pumps  can  be  arranged  for  belt  driving 
either  at  the  same  speed  as  the  crankshaft  or  with  in- 
termediate gearing  between  the  crankshaft  and  pulley 
shaft  which  gives  an  increased  R.P.M.  to  the  pulley 
6  to  1  or  more,  thus  the  pump  pulley  is  operated  at 
speed  very  suitable  for  driving  from  moderate  speed 
motors,  steam  engines,  gas  engines,  line  shafts  or  other 
suitable  drivers. 

Others  standard  forms  of  drivas  for  power  pumps 
are  direct  gearing,  either  with  single  or  double  sets 
of  gears  as  may  be  reipiired  to  cover  the  range  of  R.P. 
M.  between  the  crank  shaft  of  the  pump  and  the  R.P.M. 


of  the  driver;  .silent  chain  drives  either  direct  from  the 
driver  to  the  crankshaft  or  with  intermediate  o'cai-s 
when  required.  '^ 

When  operated  by  gas  engines  or  any  type  of  driver 
wJuch  must  be  brought  up  to  its  full  speed  without 
load  a  friction  clutch  is  mounted  between  the  shaft 
ot  the  driver  and  the  pump  shaft  so  that  the  engine 
may  be  started  up  light  and  the  pump  load  connected 
to  the  pump  shaft  by  throwing  the  friction  clutch  into 
gear  as  soon  as  the  engine  is  running  at  its  normal 
Sliced  and  has  gained  sufficient  momentum  to  carry 
the  load  imposed  on  it  by  the  pump. 

The  theory  and  operation  of  the  power  pump  water 
shaft  usually  with  ratios  of  from  3  to  1  to  as  high  as 
end  IS  identical  with  that  of  the  crank  and  flywheel 
t.vpe  of  Steam  pump;  the  calculation  for  capacity  of 
the  single  acting  type  being  based  on  the  displacement 
ot  the  jiiston  or  plunger  for  one  stroke  and  then  mul- 
tiplied by  the  R.P.M.  as  the  single  acting  pump  makes 
one  stroke  in  each  revolution  in  which  it  dischar<res 
no  water  and  this  product  is  then  multiplied  by  Uie 
number  of  instons  or  plungers  in  the  pump;  thus-— 
A  x  S  X  R.P.M.  X  N 

■ =  Gallons  per  minute. 

231 

A  =  Area  of  one  plunger  in  square  inches. 
S  —  Length  of  stroke  in  inches. 
R.P.M.=Revolutions  per  minute. 
^oT^""'^^''  "^  pistons  or  plungers  in  the  pump 
231-Cubic  inches  contained  in  one  U.S  gallon 
Example : — 

An  8"  X  8"  Triplex  single  acting  pump  whose  crank- 
shaft is  operating  at  50  R.P.M. 

3— Plunger.s— 8 ' '  diameter. 

Each  plunger  has  50  square  inches  area. 
Length  of  stroke  8"'. 

Therefore :  50  x  8  x  50  x  3 

-=  259.7  G.  P.M. 


231 

As  explained  under  the  chapter  on  steam  j.ump.s 
this  IS  the  theoretical  capacity  based  on  displacement 
ot  the  pistons  or  plungers  and  the  actual  capacitv  is 
somewhat  less  than  this  due  to  water  slip  and  this  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  condition  .,f  the  pump  valves 
and  packings. 

The  u.sual  arrangement  of  the  cranks  and  working 
parts  of  the  single  acting  triplex  pump  i«  such  that 
the  crank  pins  are  located  120"  apart  and  thus  equallv 
spaced  within  the  360«  of  their  path  of  travel 

This  arrangement  permits  of  a  verv  even  flow  from 
Ihc  discharge  valves  as  the  discharge  strokes  of  two 
of  the  plungers  always  overlap  each  other  there  is  no 
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appreciable  pulsation  or  lessening  of  the  flow  of  water 
from  the  pump. 

The  gear  ratics  of  power  pumps  which  are  referred 
to  above  represent  the  difference  in  speed  in  K.P.M.  of 
the  erank  shaft  which  is  connected  to  the  plungers 
and  the  driving  shaft  to  which  it  is  geared  also  in 
R.P.M. 

Taking  the  example  of  tlie  8x8  triplex  pump  just 
mentioned  and  assuming  that  a  gear  ratio  of  5  to  1 
is  used  this  would  mean  that  the  crank  and  plunger 
speed  of  50  R.P.M.  x  5  =  250  R.P.M.,  which  is  the 
speed  of  the  engine  or  countershaft  driving  the  pump. 

But  in  the  case  of  power  pumps  which  are  geared 
to  motors,  on  account  of  the  large  ratio  between  the 
R.P.M.  of  the  crankshaft  and  the  R.P.M.  of  standard 
motors  it  is  often  impracticable  to  cover  the  difference 
in  speeds  with  one  set  of  gears  and  it  is  customary  in 
such  cases  to  use  two  pairs  of  gears  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  and  this  form  of  drive  is  called  a  double  gear 
reduction. 

Taking  again  the  same  8x8  triplex  pump  at  its 
original  speed  of  50  R.P.M.  and  assume  that  we  wish 
to  gear  drive  the  i)ump  from  a  motor  operating  at 
1500R.P.M.  With  a  single  reduction  of  gears  this 
would  mean  1500 

■ =  30  to  1  ratio  which  is  an  impractic- 

50  able  gear  ratio  for  ordinary  gear 

construction   but  "if   taken   in   two   steps   or   so   called 
double  reduction  it  is  made  as  follows: — 

1st :  Reduction  between  pump  erank  shaft  and  count- 
ershaft as  before  =  5  to  1  ratio,  therefore  the  first  re- 
duction is  represented  by  50  R.P.M.  x  5  =  250  R.P.M. 
of  countershaft. 

2nd :  Reduction  between  countershaft  and  motor  is 
represented  bj' : — 
1500  R.P.M.  of  motor  =6  to  1  ratio  for  second 

reduction. 

2.50  R.P.M.  of  Countershaft. 


Fig.  18 


Fig.  18  shows  a  power  pump  arranged  with  one  set 
or  single  reduction  of  gears  and  suitable  for  driving 
by  pulley  from  a  countershaft. 

The  efficiencies  or  ratio  of  useful  work  done  for  the 
power  delivered  averages  quite  high  in  pumps  of  this 
type  and  for  single  acting  vertical  triplex  plunger 
inmips  the  efficiencies  may  be  taken  as  below  for  pumps 
handling  clean  fresh  water : — 

EFFICIENCY  IN  PERCENT. 
Capacity  Total  Heads  in  Feet. 

G.P.M 50     100     1.50     200     300  and  upwards. 

10 30      40      40      45      50 

20 45      55      65      70      75 

30  to  100  .  .  .  55  65  70  75  80 
150  to  250  ..  .  60  70  75  80  80 
300  and  above .     65       75      80      85      85 

Power  pumps  witli  packed  pistons  may  be  consid- 
ered as  having  efficiencies  approximately  5  p.e.  less 
tlian  given  in  this  table  on  account  of  the  greater  pack- 


ing friction  and  pumps  handling  pulp  or  other  heavy 
and  thick  liquids  will  have  somewhat  lower  efficien- 
cies on  account  of  the  increased  friction  of  the  liquid 
passing  through  the  valves  and  passages  of  the  ])nmp. 

The  efficiencies  are  represented  as  follows : — 

G.P.M.  X  W  X  H 

=  Brake  H.P.  required. 

33000  X  E 

G.P.M.  =  Gallons  per  minute  to  be  pumped. 

W  =  Weight  of  one  gallon  of  the  liquid  in  pounds. 

H  =  Total  head  in  feet,  including  suction  lift,  if  any 
and  pipe  friction. 

33000  =  Foot  pounds  represented  by  1  Horse  Power. 
E  =  Efficiency  of  the  pump  taken  from  the  above 
table. 

Example : 

Take  again  the  8x8  triplex  pump  operating  at 
50  R.P.M.  crank  shaft  speed  and  therefore  giving  a 
displacement  capacity  of  259.7  G.P.M.  as  estimated  be- 
fore and  assume  that  we  wish  to  pump  fresh  water 
against  a  total  head  of  150  feet,  we  have : 
259.7  X  8.33  x  150 
=  13.2  Brake  H.P.  required. 

33000  X  .75 
8.33  =  Weight   of  one  U.S.  gallon  of  fresh  water  in 
pounds. 

In  this  instance  a  motor  rated  at  15  H.P.  would  be 
selected  to  operate  the  pump  as  being  the  nearest 
standard  rating  motor  and  allowing  for  a  small  margin 
of  power  above  the  estimated  requirements  to  take 
care  of  possible  small  error  in  estimating  the  pumping 
conditions  particularly  the  total  head. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Rotary  Pumps. 

As  its  name  clearly  implies,  the  rotary  type  of  pump  is 
one  in  which  the  moving  element  or  rotor  turns  on  a 
shaft  and  in  some  designs  of  rotary  pumps  tliere  are  two 
rotors  mounted  on  separate  shafts  working  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  arranged  to  carry  the  liquid  taken  in 
through  the  suction  and  deliver  it  into  the  discharge  of 
the  pump  either  with  intermeshing  projections  on  the 
rotors  or  with  close  running  clearances  which  prevent 
excess  slippage  of  the  liquid  between  the  pressure  and 
suction  cliambers. 

The  rotary  pump  is  a  positive  displacement  type  in 
that  the  quantity  of  liquid  delivered  at  the  discharge  is 
exactly  jiroportional  to  the  volume  of  liquid  wliieh  can 
be  contained  within  the  clearance  spaces  when  open  to 
the  inlet  opening  multiplied  by  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute  or  for  any  period  of  time  under  consi- 
deration for  example : 

A  rotary  pump  having  clearance  space  between  the 
rotor  and  casing  amounting  to  231  cubic  inches  in  vol- 
ume wliich  equals  1  U.  S.  gallon  and  operated  at  a  speed 
of  200   R.   P.   M.   will   deliver  theoretically  231  x  200 


231 
or  200  U.  S.  gallons  per  minute. 

We  say  that  it  will  deliver  200  G.  P.  M.  thcoreticalh/ 
because  there  is  always  some  slippage  between  the  rotor 
and  the  pump  casing  again  which  reduces  the  actual 
capacity  delivered  and  likewise  the  effieiencv  of  tlie 
pump. 

There  are  but  two  .sources  of  loss  between  the  theore- 
tical and  actual  brake  H.  P.  consumed  on  the  theoretical 
and  actual  capacity  of  most  types  of  rotarv  pumps  and 
these  losses  consis*  of  slippage  between  the  rotor  and 
shell   ;iii(l   frictimi  between  the  liquid  in  the  pump  and 
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the  surfat-es  of  the  iiitci-ini-  (iF  llic  |)Uiii|)  ami  frirlioii  in 
the  puiup  bearings. 

From  the  fact  tliat  tlie  .sdiirce.s  of  htss  of  effii'ieiicy  in 
this  type  of  pump  are  few,  it  will  lie  infcrrcil  thai   the 


Fig.  19 

general  efficiency  of  rotary  |)unips  is  high  and  this  is 
tnie  to  a  large  extent  of  rotary  pumps,  \yhen  they 
are  new  and  in  good  condition,  with  small  clearances 
between  rotor  and  casing  and  slippage  ledued  to  a 
minimum,  but  there  are  very  few  rotary  pump  designs 
which  maintain  their  high  efficiency  after  the  clearances 
become  worn  and  the  percentage  of  slip  increases. 

Those  pumps  which  maintain  their  original  high  ef- 
ficiency must  be  con.strueted  with  suitable  means  for 
following  up  the  wear  mechanically. 

The  general  piinciples  of  rotarj'  pump  design  are 
quite  old  and  pumps  of  this  type  which  conform  quite 
closely  the  same  construction  as  those  of  the  present  day 
were  used  as  far  back  as  the  .seventeenth  century  and 
were  designed  by  French  and  German  inventors. 

Perhaps  the  original  design  of  rotary  pump,  which 
is  known  as  Kamelli's  rotary  pump,  is  shown  in  Fig.  19 

This  type  consists  of  a  cylindrical  cassing  A  and  a  sin- 
gle concentric  rotor  B  mounted  on  a  shaft  C  whose  cen- 
ter is  eccentric  to  the  easing  and  a  series  of  flat  pistons 
D  are  carried  by  the  rotor. 

These  flat  plates  or  pistons  are  held  away  from  the 
center  of  the  rotor  by  springs  S  as  shown  by  Fig.  19, 
and  the  rotation  of  these  plates  forces  the  liquid  through 
tlie  pump.     Inlet  and  outlet  are  shown  by  arrows. 

Another  old  form  of  pump  is  shown  by  Fig.  20.  This 
is  known  as  Serviere's  rotary  pump  and  dates  back  to 
about  the  same  period  as  the  pump  shown  by  Fig.  19. 

The   principles   of   Ramelli's   and    also   of    Serviere's 


|)uiiip  arc  (pale  gcjicrally  used  in  several  well  known 
makes  of  rotary  pum])s  of  the  jiresent  time. 

This  pump  is  the  original  of  the  double  or  two  rotor 
type  of  pump  with  two  .shafts,  AA  one  of  which  is  dri- 
ven and  in  turn  drives  the  other  by  means  of  gearing 
and  the  lobes  or  teeth  B  of  the  internal  rotor  force  the 
liquid  through  the  pump. 

There  are  many  variations  of  rotary  pump  de.signs, 
most  of  which  employ  one  of  the  old  original  principles 
with  more  or  less  variation  in  detail. 

The  rotary  pump  is  a  very  useful  member  of  the  pump 
family  because  it  can  be  used  in  several  kinds  of  pump- 
nig  .successfully  where  other  types  are  not  suitable.  For 
nistance;  in  handling  thick  liquids  which  are  viscous, 
stringy  and  must  be  handled  at  low  velocities  such  as 
heavy  crude  oil,  moderately  hot  tar,  greases  and  similar 
liquids  and  semi-liquids. 

Most  rotary  pumps  are  suited  for  operation  at  low  and 
moderate  rates  of  revolution  and  on  this  account  must 
be  belt  driven  or  geared  to  standard  speed  motors  and 
for  this  and  other  reasons  their  field  has  been  encroach- 
ed upon  to  a  large  extent  by  the  centrifugal  pump ;  but 
within  recent  years  several  new  types  of  rotary  pumps 
have  been  developed  which  are  especially  siiited  for 


Pig.  20 


Fig.  21 

condenser  work  and  other  classes  of  service  where  the 
development  of  high  vacuum  is  essential.  These  pumps 
are  designed  and  built  strictly  for  vacuum  service  and 
are  not  adapted  for  high  pressure  conditions. 

An  important  feature  of  .such  pumps  lies  in  the  seal- 
ing of  the  valves  and  clearance  spaces  either  by  retain- 
ing a  portion  of  the  liquid  which  is  handled "  through 
the  pump  for  the  purpose  or  in  the  case  of  "dry  va- 
cuum" pumps  which  are  intended  only  for  handling  air 
and  vapor  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquid  such  as  oil  is 
usually  circulated  through  the  pump  with  the  vapor  for 
the  purpose  of  sealing  the  clearance  spaces  and  thus 
assist  in  producing  the  high  vacuum  necessary  for  ef- 
ficient operation.  It  will  be  understood  that  such  cir- 
culating liquid  as  is  used  for  the  above  purpose  is  kept 
continually  within  the  pump  and  dees  not  pass  out  of 
the  discharge  with  the  air  and  vapor  handled. 

A  pump  of  this  improved  vacuum  type  is  shown  hv 
Fig.  21.  Ji-  . 

The  general  construction  is  similar  to  the  older  types 
of  rotary  pumps  in  that  the  principle  of  design  "is  a 
cylindrical  easing  A  and  a  rotor  B  or  piston  revolving 
eccentric  within  such  casing  is  a  special  spring  flap  dis° 
charge  valve. 

The  improvements  consist  of  the  design  of  the  inlet 
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ami  preventiou  of  air  from  catering  same  after  the 
dearance  space  has  been  filled  and  started  on  the  dis- 
charging portion  of  the  revolution  and  hkexyise  on  the 
prevention  by  slippage  of  air  or  vapor,  which  has  al- 
ready been  discharged  back  into  the  pump  casing  ihe 
arrangement  for  circulating  liquid  for  sealing  and  till- 
ing up  the  clearance  spaces  is  plainly  shown  in  this  de- 

'  °These  rotarv  vacuum  pumps  can  usually  he  arranged 
to  be  opeiated  at  higher  speed  in  R.  P.  M.  than  is  cust- 
omarv  for  rotary  pumps  handling  liquids  and  therefore 
while  their  speeds  are  not  as  high  as  standard  electric 
motor  speeds  so  as  to  permit  of  direct  shaft  connection; 
vet  a  single  reduction  of  gearing  is  usually  all  that  is 
neeessarv  to  connect  them  with  fairly  high  speed  motors 
On  account  of  the  liquid  sealing  feature  actual  metal 
contact  between  the  casing  and  rotor  may  be  avoided 
and  therefore  high  efficiency  can  be  maintained  with 
this  type  of  vacuum  pump. 

(To  be  continued.) 

POSITIONS  OF  THE  PAPER  COMPANIES. 

(From  Investment  Items.) 


Eiordon  Company  LM.— AVhile  the  Riordon  situa- 
tion has  not  clarified  to  the  point  where  a  defmite  fore- 
east  of  the  future  is  possible,  it  is  understood  that  rea- 
sonable improvement  is  being  .shown.  All  niterests  con- 
cerned are  co-operating  with  gratifying  harmony  m 
carrvino'  out  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  company. 
On  November  17th,  creditors  granted  one  year's  exten- 
sion un^il  November  19th,  1922.  Interest  on  the  8  p.  c. 
first  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds  was  deferred  on 
December  1st;  the  interests  of  holders  of  these  bonds 
being  conserved  bv  a  protective  committee.  A  similar 
protective  committee  has  been  formed  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  holders  of  the  6  p.  c.  general  mortgage  bonds, 
due  1929 ;  a  substantial  working  majority  of  these  bonds 
has  been  deposited  under  control  of  the  protective  com- 
mittee and  interest  on  them  due  upon  January  Ist  was 
deferred.  No  committee  has  been  formed  to  deal  with 
the  6  p.  e.  first  mortgage  debentures,  due  1942,  by  rea- 
son of  the  smallness  of  the  issue  and  the  fact  that  in- 
terest on  these  first  mortgage  6's  due  upon  December 
3l9t  was  paid.  It  is  possible  that  in  due  cour.se  a  share- 
holders' committee  will  be  formed  to  work  with  the  bond- 
holders' and  creditors'  committees. 

In  the  meantime,  the  current  indebtedness  of  the  com- 
pany is  being  liquidated  through  the  operation  of  the 
Kipawa  and  Hawkesbury  mills,  the  market  for  bleached 
sulphite  pulp  having  shown  some  improvement  in  re- 
cent months.  It  is  probable  that  some  time  in  the  next 
few  months  a  definite  plan  will  be  put  before  bond- 
holders, creditors  and  shareholders  looking  towards  the 
complete  financial  rehabilitation  of  the  company.  The 
Riordon  position  today  is  more  favourable  than  could 
have  been  expected  a  few  months  ago  and,  granted 
maintenance  of  improvement  in  the  market  for  its  pro- 
ducts, should  make  slow  but  definite  progress  from  this 
time  on. 

Donnacona  Paper  Co.  Ltd. — Completion  of  a  most  sa- 
tisfactory year  is  forecasted  for  Donnacona  Papers. 
••  During  1920  the  company  most  conservatively  applied 
its  large  earnings  to  the  improvement  of  its  current 
position,  with  the  residt  that  throughout  1921,  a  year  of 
abnormal  .stress  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  working 
capital  has  been  maintained  at  a  level  practically  equi- 
valent to  total  of  6  per  cent  first  mortgage  bonds  out- 
standing—and this  after  paj-ment  during  the  current 


year  of  14  per  cent  (in  the  common  shai'es.     The  com- 
pany is  perhaps  uiiiiiue  among  the  larger  Canadian  pulp 
and  ))apcr  companies  in  having  no  bank  loans.    Its  very 
s  rong  ca.st  position   at   the  end  of  1920  enabled  it  to 
materially  write  down  pulpwood  inventory  with  the  re- 
sult that"  production  costs  have  been  lowered  almost  as 
fast   as  newsprint  prices  have  fallen,  earnings  thereby 
iiaving  been  maintained  at  a  high  level  through  the  cur- 
rent year.     The  Company  of  which  George  M.  McKee, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  is 
managing  director,  has  declared  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent 
out  of  profits  for  1921  on  its  $1,500,000  common  .stock. 
This  compares  with  14  per  cent  distributed  in  1920.  The 
company  ran  behind   in  its  preferred  dividends  to  the 
extent  of  21  per  cent,  1914-17,  but  has  since  made  this 
all  up  and  is  now  paying    regularly  on  the  $2,000, 000 
of  preferred  stock. 

Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. — The  report  of  G.  T. 
Clarkson,  receiver  of  the  Mattagami  company,  based 
upon  physical  inventories  of  current  assets  and  appraisal 
of  the  company 's  plant  assets,  is  reassuring. 

Plant  a.ssets  available  as  security  to  bondholdeis  and 
debenture  holders  are  valued  at  approximately  $9,000,- 
000.  against  principal  and  accrued  interest  of  $1,800,- 
000  in  regard  to  the  company's  6  per  cent  first  mortgage 
bonds,  leaving  approximately  $7,250,000  as  available 
security  for  the  principal  and  accrued  interest  of  ap- 
proximately $4,000,000  7  per  cent  mortgage  debenture 
stock  outstanding.  In  the  matter  of  asset  value,  there- 
fore, invested  capital  represented  by  the  company's 
mortgage  .securities  appears  to  be  well  protected. 

As  at  August  9th,  the  date  of  the  receiver's  leport, 
urrent  liabilities  exceeded  by  $  400,000  the  Company's 


current  assets,  the  excess  of  current  liabilities  over  cur- 
rent assets  resulting  from  a  drastic  write-down  of  values 
of  inventories  of  pulp  and  pulpwood  on  hand.  Wliile 
ordinarily  this  working  capital  situation  would  be  le- 
garded  as  unsatisfactory,  it  is  not  as  unfavourable  as 
would  appear,  because  of  the  marking-down  in  values 
al)ove  mentioned. 

As  indicated  in  the  receiver's  letter  forwarded  with 
the  report  to  the  company's  creditors,  bondholders,  de- 
benture holde: s  and  shareholders,  the  company's  affairs 
will  continue  for  the  present  to  be  economically  admin- 
nistered  by  the  rei-eived  until  such  time  as  consistent 
improvement  takes  place  in  the  market  for  easy  bleach- 
ing suljihite  pulp. 

Sooner  or  later  this  betterment  must  take  place.  In 
the  meantime,  the  company's  mills  are  being  operated 
and  its  current  indebtedness  materially  reduced  thereby. 

As  and  when  the  ma:ket  for  the  company's  product 
jmpi-oves  in  line  with  general  business  conditions,  .steps 
will  probably  be  taken  towards  rehabilitation  of  the 
company's  affairs.  In  the  meantime,  holders  of  the 
company's  securities  must  needs  exercise  patience.  It 
is  expected  in  the  final  working  out  of  the  .situation  that 
holders  of  the  company's  moi-tgage  securities  will  suffer 
no  greater  inconvenience  than  a  temporary  delay  in  in- 
terest payments. 


Mr.  John  Erhardt,  who,  as  superintendent  of  Man- 
ufacturing for  the  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  pas  had 
charge  of  the  making  up  of  the  first  tftiree  volumes  of  the 
Industry's  Text  Book,  is  now  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Barr-Erhardt  Press,  Que.  This  was  formerly  the 
Premier  Printing  Co.,  Queeec,  328-332  Seventh  Ave. 
New  York.    The  address  is  unchanged. 


The  w^ay  to  feel  like  doing  our  duty  is  to  do  our 
dutv  whether  we  feel  like  it  or  not. 
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both  of  Plessisville,  Que.,  Canada,  Aug.  16,  1921.  Claims 
allowed  4.— A.  P.-C. 

C-7.  Barking  Drum.  Can.  patent  No.  212,  680, 
A/S  Myrens  Verksted,  Kristiania,  Assignee  of  Adolf 
August  Alpen,  Aadalen,  Near  Heen,  both  in  Norway, 
July  26,  1921.     Claims  allowed  9.— A.  P.-C. 

D-4.  Automatic  Grinder  Dresser.  (!er.  i)atent  No. 
340,164,  Schonfelder.  —  H.  E.  W. 

D-4.  Grindstone  Mounting.  Can.  patent  No.  212, 
651,  Francois  Xavier  Trudel,  Shawinigiin  Falls,  Que., 
Canada,  July  26,  1921.     Claims  allowed  3.— A.  P.-C. 

E-2;  F-2.  Recovery  of  the  Methyl  Alcohol  Formed 
during  the  Manufacture  of  Paner  Pulp  by  Alkaline 
Processes.  Fr.  patent  Ni>.  .522,  795.  Hilding  Olaf  Vidar 
Bergstrnm,  Sweden,  Monite  Papeterie  Francaise,  lii. 
688,  (Nov.  1,  1921).  The  condensed  vapors  from  either 
the  digesters  or  the  evaporators  are  introduced  into  a 
fractionating  column  where  the  methyl  alcohol  and 
volatile  impurities  are  separated  as  a  concentrated 
solution  which  is  purified  by  chemical  means  (acids 
or  metallic  salts)  either  by  a  continuous  or  by  an  in- 
termittent process. — A.  P.-C. 

E-2;  L-0.     Production  of  Technical  Alcohol.     Papier 


Ztg.,  xlvi,  2927,  (Aug.  16,  1921-.  A  description  of  the 
indu.%trial  processes  used  in  hydrolyzing  cellulose  and 
fermenting  the  sugars  formed,  ancl  of  the  production 
of  alcohol  from  sulphite  waste  liquors.  Ammonium 
sulphate  and  superphosphate  and  yeast  extract  are 
added  to  aid  in  the  fermentation.- — H.  B.  W. 

E-2.  Methanol  in  Sulphite  Alcohol.  Bergstrom 
Papier  Ztg.,  xlvi,  3465,  (Sept.  20,  1921).— H.  E.  W. 

E-4.  Filling  for  Towers.  Can.  patent  No.  213,013, 
Andrew  Miller  Fairlie,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  U.S.A.,  Aug. 
23,  1921.  The  filling  consists  of  blocks,  each  block  being 
open  at  both  ends  and  provided  with  a  helical  vane  or 
flange  of  a  sufficient  width  to  substantially  fill  the  in- 
terior cross-section  of  the  block,  so  that  no  straight- 
line  passage  is  left  through  the  block.  Claims  allowed 
21.     A.  P.-C. 

E-4.  Feeding  Device  for  Sulphur  Burners.  Can. 
patent  No.  212,  690,  Fred  B.  Chappell  and  the  Glens 
Falls  Machine  Works,  assignee  of  one-half  of  the  inter- 
est, bot^i  of  Glens  Palls,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  July  26,  1921. 
A  spout  for  sulphur  burner.s,  adapted  to  be  connected 
to  the  feeding  device  and  to  pi-oject  a  short  distance 
into  the  combustion  chamber  of  the  burner,  comprises 
a  tubular  inlet  portion  and  a  trough-shaped  discharge 
portion  having  an  unrestricted  discharge  end,  the  ar- 
rangement being  such  that  the  portion  of  the  spout 
projecting  beyond  the  feeding  device  is  tubular  througli 
approximately  one-third  of  its  length  and  through- 
.shaped  trough  approximately  two-thirds  of  its  length. 
Claims  allowed  4.— A.  P.  C. 

E-4.     Combustion  Chamber    for    Sulphur    Burners. 

Can.  Patent  No.  212,  691,  Fred  B.  Chappell  and  The 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  assignee  of  one-half  of  the 
interest,  both  of  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  July  26, 
1921.  The  combustion  chamber  comprises  an  enclos- 
ing wall,  inlet  and  outlet  passages,  and  a  baffle  wall 
arranged  out  of  normal  to  the  inlet  and  outlet  passages 
to  impart  a  swirling  motion  to  the  incoming  stream 
of  gas.     Claims  allowed  7. — A.  P.-C. 

E-4.  Ventilating  Sleeve  for  Sulphur  Burners.  Can. 
patent  No.  212,  692,  Fi'cd  B.  Chappell  and  Glens  Falls 
Machine  Works,  asignee  of  one-half  of  the  interest, 
both  of  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  Julv  26,  1921.  Claims 
allowed  7.— A.  P.-C. 

E-4.  Separating  Sulphur  Dioxide  from  Gas  Mix- 
tures. Can.  patent  No.  212,  540,  Ralph  Harper  iMcKec, 
New  York  City,  N.Y.,  U.S.A..  July  19,  1921.  The  mix- 
ture of  gases  containing  sulphur  dioxide  is  scrubbed 
with  water,  cooled  still  further,  scrubbed  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  then  brought  in  contact 
with  a  silica  gel  to  absorb  the  sulphur  dioxide.  The 
gas  current  is  then  cut  off  from  the  silica  gel,  the  pres- 
sure over  the  latter  i.s  reduced  by  pumping,  part  of 
the  gas  liberated  is  heated  and  returned  to  the  cham- 
ber containing  the  silica  gel  so  as  to  facilitate  the  re- 
moval of  the  remainder  of  the  sulphur  dioxide.  Claims 
allowed  6.  —  A.  P.-C, 

E-0.  Sulphite  Cooking.  Klein.  Papier  Ztg.,  xlvi, 
2959,  (Aug.  18,  1921).  A  general  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject.—H.  B.  W. 
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UNITED  STATES  AOTES* 


Stimulated  by  the  results  of  its  educational  paper- 
making  exhibitions  in  several  cities,,  including  New 
York,  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  is 
liavin'g  another  this  week  in  the  Pviblic  Library 
Newark,  N.  J.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Typothetae  of  America  and  tlie  Printing  House  Crafts- 
men of  that  city.  In  addition  to  tlie  exhibits  shown 
at  other  places,  the  Newark  sliow  will  have  as  an  in- 
novation of  particular  interest  to  business  men  an 
exhibit  of  direct-mail  advertising  campaigns.  This 
will  include  a  history  in  plans,  figures,  media,  returns 
and  results  of  recent  advertising  by  merchandising 
concerns,  both  large  and  small.  The  complete  ad- 
vertising campaign  of  one  concern  will  be  shown  in 
its  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade  journal  publicity, 
followed  by  the  direct  mail  media  of  circulars,  book- 
lets, folder's,  etc.,  and  a  system  of  follow-ups,  all  pro- 
ducing a  large  volume  of  sales. 

The  Maine  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Inc.,  witli 
headquarters  at  Buffalo,  and  several  plants  in  Maine, 
filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  last  week  in  the  United 
States  Court.  Andrew  Krieger,  its  president,  lists 
liabilities  at  $420,591,  of  which  $12.''),00n  is  in  secured 
claims,  and  assets  at  .15454,021. 

The  Oswego  Palls  Palp  &  Paper  Company,  Fulton, 
N.  Y.,  the  Skaneateles  Paper  Company  and  the  Seal 
Right  Corporation,  have  been  merged  into  a  new  or- 
ganization to  be  known  as  The  Oswego  Falls  Corpo- 
ration. The  capitalization  of  the  new  corporation  is 
put  at  $2,500,000.  One  of  the  Companies  party  to  the 
merger,  the  Seal  Right  Corporation,  operates  the 
largest  plant  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  milk  bottle  caps  and  cylindrical  liquid-tight  cans 
and  containers.  The  officers  of  the  consolidated 
company  are:  President,  IT.  Lester  Paddock;  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  Frank  C.  Ash  of  Fulton; 
assistant  secretary,  Alden  W.  Tlurd  of  Fulton ;  Super- 
intendent, John  H.  Hollingsworth. 

Records  of  the  New  York  State  Forestry  Depart- 
ment, which  since  1908  has  made  a  practice  of  supply- 
ing trees  to  persons  desiring  to  plant  them,  show  that 
since  that  time  a  total  of  31,944,400  trees  have  been 
distributed  from  the  State  nurseries  and  planted  in 
the  various  reforesting  operations.  In  Herkimer 
county  alone  986,200  trees  have  been  planted  by  eigh- 
ty-six individuals  and  companies.  The  forestry 
bureau  urges  the  importance  of  local  timber  pro- 
duction, pointing  out  that  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  lumber  used  in  tlie  State  is  brought  from  other 
States  and  from  Canada.  It  is  shown  that  in  many 
cases  the  cost  of  planting  and  growing  timber  locally 
Avould  not  exceed  the  cost  of  freight  on  lumber  shipped 
from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A  twelve  story  building  is  to  be  erected  by  the  C. 
&  M.  Envelope  Compan.v  on  its  property.  Prince  Street 
from  Lafayette  to  Crosby,  New  York  Cif.v. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Division  of 
the  Paper  Mill  Superintendents  Association,  held  in 
the  Black  River  Valley  Club,  "Watertown  a  week  ago. 
H.  E.  Stafford,  .superintendent  of  Knowlton  Bros.,  Inc., 
"Watertown,  was  elected  president  of  the  State  divi- 
sion, and    William  G.  Argy,  of  the    Cliff   Paper  Co., 


Niagara  Falls,  secretary.     The   meeting   was   well  at- 
tended and  a  number  of  interesting  papers  were  read. 


U. 


S.  PAPER  MAKERS  OUT  FOR 
EXPORT  TRADE. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  30.  —  "The  best  defensive 
is  an  aggressive  offensive,"  a  committee  of  paper 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States:  told  Secretary 
Hoover  today,  tlirough  President  W.  J.  Raybold  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  when  they 
declared  tliat  they  proposed  to  meet  the  competition  of 
European  paper  manufacturers  with  an  aggressive  com- 
paign  to  retain  the  existing  export  business,  and  to 
enter  the  field  more  extensively.  A  committee  of  paper 
manufacturers  had  been  invited  by  Secretary  Hoover 
to  meet  him  for  a  discussion  of  cooperation  between 
the  ])aper  indui5try  and  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  has  just  established  a  Paper  Commodity  Division 
in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and 
this  committee  met  Secretary  Hoover  by  appointment 
this  (Monday)  forenoon. 

Tlie  committee  represented  varioiis  groups  of  the  in- 
dustry, making  different  kinds  of  paper,  and  included 
the  following :  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Racquette  River 
Paper  Co,,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. ;  Arthur  H.  Nevius,  Miami 
Paper  Co.,  West  Carrolltou,  0.  R.  Frank  McElwain, 
Crocker  McElwain  Co.,  Hol.voke,  Mass.;  David  L.  Luke, 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  N.Y.C. ;  Chester  W. 
L.vman,  International  Paper  Co.  N.Y.C,  James  Logan, 
Pres.,  U.  S.  Envelope  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Norman 
W.  Wilson,  Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.;  Wm  F. 
Brunner,  Pres.,  Paterson  Parchment  Pa.  Co.,  Passaic, 
N.  J. ;  Louis  T.  Stevenson,  Mountain  Mill  Paper  Co., 
Lee,  Mass. ;  C.  R.  McMillen,  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corp. 
N.Y.C;  Philips  Kimball,  Liberty  Paper  Co.,  N.Y.C; 
W.  J.  Raybold,  B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Co.,  Housatonic, 
Mass.,  President  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Assn., 
N.Y.C.  and  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker.  Executive  Secretary 
of  tlie  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Assn.,  N.Y.C. 

That  the  paper  industry  intends  to  combat  vigorous- 
l,v  the  efforts  of  German.v  and  Scandinavia  to  regain 
foreign  markets  won  by  the  United  States  during  the 
war  was  declared  b.v  the  members  of  the  committee, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  present  the 
paper  mills  of  the  cmintry  have  a  greater  productive 
capacity  than  the  domestic  market  can  consume.  A 
paper  mill  cannot  be  operated  profitably  except  at  full 
time,  because  of  the  type  of  machinery  required  and 
ca]utal  invested,  so  the  industry  must,  in  its  present 
situation,  find  larger  markets  for  its  surplus  produc- 
tion if  its  mills  are  to  earn  the  profit  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  In  1921  the  1706  paper  machines  of  the 
TTnited  States  with  a  capacity  of  8,750,000  tons  prod- 
uced only  5,300,000  tons  ,or  61  percent  of  capacity,  and 
there  are.  scheduled  for  installation  during  1922  four 
more  machines,  with  an  additional  capacity  of  704,200 
tons. 

"The  United  States  has  the  best  facilities  for  meet- 
ing the  world's  demand  for  paper  of  all  grades,"  the 
paper  men  said,  "and  the  present  surplus  capacity 
should  be  used  In  win  new  markets  for  the  American 
manufacturers. ' ' 
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Mr.  R.  T.  Grant,  manager  of  the  luternational  Paper 
Company's  mill  at  Tliree  Rivers,  P.  Q.,  lias  been  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  harbor  board. 

Mr.  Jack  MacLauriu,  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Com- 
pany, Montreal  was  among  a  party  of  lumbermen  who 
last  week  interested  a  demonstration  of  Linn  tractors 
in  the  Adirondacks. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Montreal  of  the  Becker  Companj-  of 
America,  has  been  on  a  business  visit  to  New  York. 

Montreal  seems  quite  dull  this  week,  after  the  bus}'- 
news  and  excitement  of  the  convention. 

Among  the  paper  men  spending  a  holiday  in  the 
south  are  Messrs.  Geo.  Chahoon  Jr.,  F.  A.  Sabbaton, 
and  H.  0.  Keay  of  the  Laurentide  Co. 

A  prominent  visitor  in  Montreal  during  convention 
week  was  Mr.  Marx,  the  well  known  English  designer 
of  paper  machinery. 

One  of  the  enlivening  incidents  of  the  Ontario 
timber  probe  was  a  little  tilt  between  the  bench  and 
one  of  the  witnesses  as  to  whether  more  acid  was  used 
in  the  cooking  of  pulp  than  was  interjected  later  in 
coimection  with  the  use  of  printer's  ink  on  paper. 
Otherwise  the  inquiry  proceeds  with  uninspiring  mfi- 
notony  though  continual  interest  is  maintained  by 
the  perpetuity  of  sensational  expectations.. 


HALTS  ACTION  AGAINST  RIORDON. 

Three  actions  tliat  had  licen  entered  in  the  Superior 
Court  claiming  an  aggregate  sum  of  $.316,516.78  from 
the  Riordon  Company.  Limited,  were  ordered  by  .iudg- 
ment  of  Mr.  Justice  Maclennan,  .su.spended  until  after 
November  19,  1922,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  exten- 
sion of  the  company's  credit  has  been  agreed  to  until 
tha*^  date.  ' 

The  actions  were  bv  the  William  Markus  Comnanv, 
Limited,  .$203,567.96!  the  Canadian  Blower  &  Fo' ge 
Company  for  $12,228.32;  and  the  John  W.  Danforth 
Comnanv.  of  New  York  State,  for  $100,720.50,  all  three 
claims  being  for  machinery  and  other  material  supnlied 
to  the  Riordon  Company  in  relation  to  its  enterprise. 


WAYAGAMACK  HAS  TWO  NEW  MACHINES. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  has  just  gone  forward  to  the 
shareholders  appears  to  be  a  frank,  straight-forward 
statement  of  the  position  in  which  the  company  finds 
itself  at  the  end  of  a  yeariof  adverse  conditions. 

During  the  twelve  months  ending  November  30  last, 
which  is  the  period  under  review,  the  company's  opera- 
tions resulted  in  a  loss  of  $156,712,  due  to  the  state  of 
the  market  for  craft  paper  which  made  itself  felt  in 
greatlv  reduced  demand  and  lowered  prices.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  later  months  and  more  particularly 
those  months  which  have  passed  since  the  end  of  the 
company's  year,  have  been  marked  bv  improved  condi- 
tions in  the  trade,  which  leads  the  directors  to  Inipe  for 
improved  earnings  during  the  coming  twelve  months. 
The  past  year  has  seen  completion  of  the  installation  of 
two  new  paper  machines,  the  possible  production  of 
which  the  company  has  not  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  aj9  a  result  of  trade  depression,  but  in  the  president's 


statement  to  the  shareholders,  it  is  pointed  out  that, 
under  improved  conditions,  these  will  permit  increased 
production  and  lowered  costs,  which  will  be  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  future  earnings. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  inventories  of  .stocks  of 
materials  for  manufacture  have  been  taken  at  prices  not 
higlier  tlian  those  for  which  tliey  can  now  be  replaced, 
and  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mill  was  not  run  to 
anything  like  full  capacity  during  the  year,  a  much 
larger  stock  of  pulpwood  was  left  on  hand  than  ever 
before. 

In  connection  with  present  conditions  and  the  out- 
look for  the  immediate  future,  an  official  of  the  com- 
]jany  stages  that  its  volume  of  bu.siness  is  now  heax^-, 
and  that  while  prices  are  not  high,  a  moderate  profit  is 
lieing  made.  The  export  business  is  good,  but  Scandina- 
vian competition  has  to  be  met  in  Japan,  South  Africa, 
and  Great  Britain.  The  domestic  trade  is  also  show- 
ing improvement. 


SELLING  POWER  FOR  ONLY  HALF  THE  COST. 

The  Ontario  government  is  being  faced  with  a  dif- 
ficult situation  in  connection  with  the  Hydro's  Nipi- 
gon  power  development.  Power  temporarily  is  being 
sold  for  less  than  half  what  it  cost  to  develop,  having 
regard  to  capital  charges.  That  is  one  reason  why 
the  province  is  disposed  to  put  the  clamps  on  the 
Great  Lakes  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  and  make  it 
take  power  from  the  Hydro. 

In  government  circles  it  is  said  that  the  cost  of  the 
Nipigon  plant  is  about  six  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
The  interest  charges  alone  are  supposed  to  reach 
•$390,000  a  year  or  about  $44  per  horsepower  on  the 
9,000  horsepower  now  being  supplied  to  the  city  of 
Port  Arthur.  That  municipality  is  paying  only  $21 
or  ,$22  per  hor.sepower.  The  loss  is  being  added  to 
capital  cost,  for  the  present  and  it  is  a  nice  question 
how  it  is  to  be  taken  care  of.  If  the  municipalities 
don't,   presumably  the   province   must. 

The  plant  at  present  has  a  capacity  of  25,000  horse- 
power and  ultimately  will  have  a  capacity  of  75,000 
horsepower,  "Were  the  whole  supply  marketed,  it 
might  be  possible  to  <xet  the  price  down  to  $18  or  $19 
per  horsepoM'cr.  Wlien  the  other  50,000  horsepower 
capacity  is  installed,  much  lower  rates  may  be  obtain- 
able. 

The  Nipigon  enterprise  is  in  much  the  .same  position 
as  the  Chippawa  canal  project.  "While  the  plant  is 
being  operated  to  partial  capacity  the  output  cannot 
be  made  to  carrv  all  the  capital  charges.  But  in  the 
end,  both  should  be  paving  propositions. 

At  present  Fort  "William  is  under  contract  to  take 
a  supply  of  power  but  it  may  be  a  year  before  the  con- 
tract becomes  effective.  It  is  under.9tood  other  in- 
ouiries  for  power  are  being  received  which  may  re- 
lieve  the   situation. — Toronto   Star. 


You  will  find  as  you  look'  back  upon  your  life  that 
the  moments  thnt  stand  out  are  the  moments  when 
you  have  done  things  in  the  .spirit  of  love. 
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British  Trade  News 

(Froui  Our  London   Correspondent.) 

London  January  21.  1922. 
Since  the  elo.se  of  the  old  year  I  have  commented  on 
the  adverse  conditions  that  prevailed  in  1921  in  the 
British  paper  industry  and  these  conclusions,  influen- 
ced by  the  paucity  of  orders  and  dullness  in  business 
generally,  are  enhanced  by  the  Board  of  Trade  figures, 
just  issued,  which  tell  the  tale  of  a  "Black  Year"'  in 
exports  and  imports.  While  Shipment.s  of  paper  to 
and  from  Canada  show  a  considerable  drop,  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  record  that  the  imports  of  Canadian 
pulps  have  not  suffered  much.  Indeed,  the  supply  of 
groundwood  received  from  the  Dominion  last  year  ex- 
ceeds 1920  and  it  shows  the  healthy  position  into  which 
Canadian  mills  have  pumped  so  far  as  the  British 
market  is  concerned.  Let  us  hope  further  efforts  will 
be  influenced  by  this  success !  Today  pulp  prices  are 
hardening  &  the  pulps  from  the  land  of  the  Maple  Leaf 
will  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  good  things  that  are 
going.  The  paper  side  certainly  wants  more  attention 
as  the  imports  received  in  England  are  meagre,  com- 
pared with  other  sources  of  supply,  and  the  difference 
between  last  year's  and  1920  quantities  is  very  material. 

Big  Canadian  Pulp  Shipments. 

Tile  imi)orts  of  pulp  from  all  countries  are  down  to 
nnighly  one  half  of  those  of  1920,  which  shows  that 
the  papers  mills  in  the  United  Kingdom  liave  passed 
through  a  serious  crisis  in  the  industry.  Only  590.  758 
tons,  valued  at  £12,631,333,  were  recived,  as  against 
1,049,427  tons  in  1920,  valued  at  £29,501,450.  Actually 
the  tonnage  for  two  vears  was  as  follows: — 

1921  1920 

Bleached  Chemical  (drv)    . .  14;225  29,446 

I'nbleached 202.378         512,137 

Wet 2,104  13,876 

Groundwood    (Moist)    ..    ..       367,9.57.       510,391 

Groundwood    (dry) 4,094  28,577 

Turning  to  the  countries  supplying  pulps  the  follow- 
ing details  show  the  year's  shipments: 

Groundwood:  Fi'om  Sweden,  25,81  tons  (84.176  tons 
in  1920)  :  Norway,  191,876  tons  (305.322  in  1920)  ;  Can- 
ada, 133.416  tons  (88.627  tons  in  1920):  other  coun- 
tries. 16,684  tons  (32,860  tons  in  1920).  Total  valued 
at  £4,277,901  (£7,341,768  in  1920).  Here  will  be  seen 
Canada's  rise  in  the  imports.  Norway's  191,876  tons 
are  valued  at  11,969,607  while  Canada's  133,416  tons 
reached  £1.865,175 — a  difference  of  58,460  tons  in  fa- 
vour of  Norway  at  a  value  of  £104.432.  This  gives 
some  idea  how  Norvegians  are  selling  their  ]iulp :  it  is 
a  declared  value  of  the  customs  sheet,  wliich  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  correct. 

Bleached  Chemical  (Dry)  :  From  Finland  400  tons, 
(231  tons  in  1920)  ;  Sweden,  3,389  tons  (5,921  tons)  : 
Norway,  8,819  tons,  (16,107  tons)  ;  German.v.  326  tons 
(675  tons)  ;  Canada  &  other  countries,  1,291  tons  (6,- 
530  tons).  Total  value  £673,420  (£1,471,247  in  1920). 
Unbleached  Chemical  (Dry)  :  From  Finland.  11,272 
tons  (35,049  tons  in  1920)  ;  Sweden,  138,684  tons  (337,- 
504  tons)  ;  Norway,  31,659  tons,  (91,840  tons)  ;  Ger- 
many, 5,104  tons  (8,163  tons)  ;  Canada  and  other  pla- 
ces, 15,659  tons  (39,581  tons.)  In  the  latter  case  most 
of  the  supplies  came  from  Canada  — indeed,  nearly  all 
shipments.  Total  value  of  unbleached  Chemical  £7,- 
590,352  (£19,559,548  in  1920). 

Taking  the  exports  of  all  raw  materials  —  pulp,  ex 
ports  and  rags — the  tonnage  was  674,797  (valued  at  £13,- 
855,  298)  in  1921,  as  against  1,276,113  tons  (valued  at 


£33,250,413)  in  1920.  There  is  a  material  drop  in  the 
prices  of  raw  materials  today  compared  with  1920.  It 
is  the  tonnage,  however,  that  requires  to  be  closely 
followed. 

Exports  of  British  Paper. 

Taking  tlie  exports  of  all  kinds  of  paper,  wrappings, 
tissues,  roofings,  bags,  boards,  playing  cards,  etc.,  the 
total  exports  of  all  the  British  mills,  no  matter  what 
they  manufacture,  reached  only  1,464,995  cwts  in  1921 
as  against  2,350,132  cwts  in  1920  and  the  values  res- 
pectively are  £7,736,444  in  1921  and  £12,810,405  in 
1920.  This  is  serious  I  The  exports  trade  has  been  dis- 
located— and  still  is.  Shipments  were  made  as  fol- 
lows : — 

An  increase  of  trade  in  News  and  Printing  Papers 
is  shown  between  Australia  and  the  British  Mills.  This 
is  interesting  in  view  of  the  Tariff  preference  given  by 
Australia.  Somebody  must  be  losing  in  the  Australian 
market. 

All  markets  for  writing  paper  show  a  slump,  with 
the  exception  of  Canada,  judging  by  recent  figures 
the  Dominion  i,'^  favoring  British  writing  paper. 

Amongst  the  other  exports  showing  declines  are: 
packing  and  wrapping  paper,  tissue  paper;  wall  papers, 
and  coated  papers:  roofing  papers,  millboard,  straw- 
board,  carboard,  and  boxes  and  cartons  of  paper.  These 
exports  show  poor  trade  for  one  year;  in  December  last 
the  exports  were  139,354  cwts  as  against  241,227  evrtn 
in  1920 —  corresponding  month. 

British  Imports  of  Paper. 

The  imjjorts  of  papers,  boards,  etc.,  reached  6,782,- 
567  cwts  in  1921,  valued  at  £11,601,303,  as  against  12,- 
940,286  cw-ts  at  £30,243,744  in  1920.  The  sources  of 
supply  were  as  follows : — 

Printing  and  writing  paper :  From  Sweden,  572,761 
cwts  (532.396  cwts  in  1920)  :  Norway,  219,557  (594,532 
cwts)  :  Germanv,  97,273  cwts  (179.239  cwts)  ;  Belgium, 
73,  518  cwts  (17,133  cwts)  ;  U.  S.  A..  7,381  cwts  (62.537 
cwts)  ;  Canada,  5,203  cwts) ;  (159,681  cwts) ;  New- 
foundland, 745,720  cwts  (1,100,834  cwts)  ;  other  coun- 
tries, 1,034,055  cwts  (749,125,  cwts).  Total:  2,755,468 
cwts  valued  at  £4,752.271,  as  again.st  3,395,477  cwts  at 
£9.119.630  in  1920. 

Packing  iSi  Wrapping  Papers:  From  Finland,  204,560 
cwts  (410,098  c-irts)  ;  Sweden,  632,183  cwts  (1,890.126 
cwts)  ;  Norway,  261,729  cwts  (916,206  cwts)  ;  Ger- 
many, 166,267  cwts  (223,391  cwts)  ;  Belgium,  77,291 
cwts  (100,865  c^^-ts)  ;  Canada,  17,584  cwts  (115,807 
cwts;  other  places,  173,249  cwts  (247,386  cwts).  Total: 
1,532,863  cwts  valued  at  £3,051,601  in  1921  as  against 
3,903,879  cwts  at  £11,568,011  in  1920. 

Coated  Papers  :From  Germanv,  16,271  cwts  (27,760 
cwts  in  1920)  ;  Belgium  14,744  cwts  (43,661  cwts)  ; 
France,  9,135  cwts  (13,625  cwts)  :  U.S.A.,  7,177  cwts 
(10,330  cwts)  ;  Other  countries  11,976  cwts  (29.195 
cwts).  Total:  59,.303  cwts  valued  at  £337.117.  as  against 
124.571  c^^-ts  at  £810,818  in  1920. 

In  newsprint  bu.ving  Sweden  has  done  well  and  so  has 
Belgium  in  printing  paper  &  writing  paper.     Canada 
and  Newfoundland  show  a  serious  falling  off  in  the  im- 
ports of  newsprint  as  the  figures  above  show. 
Canadian  Blotting  Paper. 

In  British  circles  there  is  some  uneasiness  over  the 
production  of  l)lotting  paper  in  Canada.  This  must  be 
expected  and  it  is  hoped  makers  of  Dominion  blottings 
will  not  overlook  the  British  market,  where  the  con- 
sumption is  enomous  in  the  year.  Canadians  have  also 
the  Indian,  Au.stralian  and  African  markets  to  cater  for. 
These  markets  are  worth  enquiring  into  for  future 
trade. 


Februaty  9,  1922. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Montreal,  February  7. — Those  who  attended  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation must  have  been  struck  with  the  distinctly 
optimistic  feeling  which  characterised  the  proceedings. 
The  past  year,  with  its  burden  of  anxieties,  is  past. — 
the  trade  looks  with  confidence  to  the  future.  There 
is  solid  ground  for  this  belief  that  the  industry  is  on 
a  .solid  foundation.  It  has,  in  fact,  recovered  far  more 
quickly  than  some  other  industries,  which  are  still 
feeling  in  a  degree  the  slump  of  1921.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Mr.  Wilson.  "The  outlook  is  distinctly  better 
than  for  the  period  from  which  we  are- now  emerging. 
We  can  look  forward  with  confidence  if  not  with  op- 
timism. ' ' 

In  one  respect  the  paper  trade  is  in  a  different  cate- 
gory from  some  others.  It  is  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  articles  which  are  necessaiy  to  civilization,  and 
although  t.iiere  may  be  rises  and  declines  in  volume  and 
prices,  the  industry  is  now  firmly  established  on  a  very 
strong  basis. 

Business  during  the  past  week  have  not  changed  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  The  weak  spot  is  the  pulp 
market, where  trade  is  slow,  and  ]n-ices  unsatisfactory. 
Newsprint  is  in  a  better  position.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  mills  are  running  at  over  90  per  cent  of  capacity — 
some  are  running  at  full  capacity.  The  strike  in  Gei'- 
many,  if  it  continues  for  even  a  short  time,  is  likely  to 
leiul  it  the  Canadian  newsprint  industry  materially,  by 
diverting  orders  to  this  country.  It  is  clear  that  the 
stocks  in  Germany  are  low,  so  low  indeed  that  the 
mills  there  have  been  unable  to  fill  the  contracts,  taken 
at  cut  prices,  in  the  States  and  Soutih  America.  Some 
buyers  in  the  latter  have  already  returned  to  Canada 
in  order  to  secure  supplies,  and  if  other  purchasers  are 
convinced  that  Germany  is  not  to  be  depended  upon 
for  continuous  deliveries,  they  may  come  to  the  view, 
that  it  is  better  to  pay  a  higher  price  and  be  certain 
of  their  suplies  than  to  run  risks  of  unfilled  contracts. 
Rook  and  fine  papers  continue  to  meet  with  a  good 
demand ;  Kraft  is  dull,  and  boards  on  the  quiet  side. 

As  Toronto  Views  It. 

Markets  in  pulp,  paper,  and  i)aper  stocky  manifest 
firm  tone,  but  little  real  activity.  The  rise  in  sterling 
and  in  Canadian  funds  at  Xew  York  is  looked  to  as 
auspicious  for  tlie  paper  and  pulp  industries  of  Cana- 
da as  an  influence  for  broadening  markets.  Our  trade 
in  these  commodities  with  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  about  one  tenth  that  of  our  trade  with  the  U.  S. 
both  in  export  and  import.  For  twelve  months,  end- 
ing Decemljer  1921,  we  imported  "Wood,  wood  pro- 
ducts and  paper" 

From  the  United  States 33,766,024 

From  the  United  Kingdom $     2,752,714 

and  exported- 

To   the    United   Kingdom 16,488,789 

To   the  United   States 149,801,738 

Total   imports   of  above   items    ..    ..  38,239,672 

Total   exports   of  above   items    . .    .  .  186,092,991 


The  Royal  Bank's  monthly  letter  refers  thus  to  re- 
covery of  Canadian  newsi^rint  trade  with  Argentina, 
"After  deserting  Canadian  for  German  newsprint, 
Argentina,  during  the  last  six  weeks  has  again  come 
to  buy  in  the  Canadian  market.""  .  With  newsprint, 
as  with  other  lines,  Canada  has  competed  with  Germ- 
any to  some  degree  of  success,  though  the  Germans 
can  still  show  points  on  marketing. 

There  is  some  local  activity  in  all  lines  of  tissues 
and  this  condition  hold  over  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Other  line  reporting  some  live  business  are  roof- 
ing and  building  papers  and  their  related  waste 
stocks. 

There  is  some  movement  in  tlie  lower  grades  of 
paper  stock  used  in  boards.  Prices  for  bleached  and 
unbleached  sulphite  and  the  various  grades  of  ground 
wood  hold  at  last  week's  level. 


Favorable    balance $147,753,319 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Feb.  4 — -(Special  Correspondence)  — 
Trade  activity  in  paper  continues  to  show  a  gradual 
increase.  Matters  are  moving  along  slowly  as  buyers 
are  still  indisposed  to  absorb  supplies  other  than  to 
cover  direct  requirement  of  paper  of  most  kinds  from 
manufacturing  centres  to  consumers  ii*  getting  back 
into  a  more  normal  swing.  General  business  conditions 
are  showing  a  better  tone  almost  evei-y  day,  which  of 
course  is  leadng  to  a  larger  consumption  of  paper, 
which  in  turn  brings  a  greater  number  of  buyers  into 
the  market  and  also  for  greater  amounts  of  paper. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion for  December  shows  that  the  paper  industry  slowed 
down  quite  a  little  during  the  final  month  of  year, 
which  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  and  therefore 
bearing  no  significance.  Production  of  paper  of  all 
kinds  by  United  States  mills  in  December  totalled  50- 
8,284  net  tons,  compared  with  538,876  tons  in  Novem- 
ber and  542,408  tons  in  October,  the  last  named  month 
proving  to  be  the  busiest  of  the  year  for  paper  manu- 
facturers. When  it  is  considered  that  a  good  maaiy 
mills  closed  down  during  the  last  week  of  the  year 
and  that  the  Christmas  holidays  curtailed  pruduction 
to  no  small  extent,  the  output  in  December  held  up 
remarkably  well,  being  larger  than  in  any  month  in 
1921  excepting  the  two  preceding  months. 

All  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  a  steady  movement 
of  newsprint  keeps  up  and  prices  show  what  is  probably 
a  firmer  undertone  than  has  been  evident  in  a  year  oV 
more.  It  is  generally  conceded  among  paper  men, 
and  by  some  publishers  too,  that  newsprint  prices  are 
well  stabilized  and  that  there  is  .small  likelihood  of 
any  further  decline  during  the  next  few  months.  Man- 
ufacturers have  .shown  by  figures  they  have  compiled 
that  newsprint  is  being  marketed  today  in  many  cases 
at  a  loss  to  themselves,  which  will  doubtless  continue  to 
be  the  case  until  newsprint  miWsi  have  used  up  most 
of  the  wood  they  stocked  a  year  or  so  ago  when  wood 
costs  were  high.  Moreover,  it  is  felt  that  foreign  com- 
petition will  lessen  now  that  prices  on  domestic  print 
paper  are  so  near  a  parity  with  those  at  which  Euro- 
pean producers  have  been  marketing  paper  in  Americn. 


iio 


It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  the  great  bulk 
of  foreign  newsprint  now  being  sold  in  this  country 
is  priced  at  very  nearly  the  same  level  quoted  by  do- 
mestic manufacturers.  One  large  importing  concern 
which  has  brought  in  heavy  tonnages  of  newsprint  from 
Sweden  in  recent  months  reports  selling  this  paper  at 
3.40  cents  per  pound  ex  dock  or  warehouse  for  spot 
delivery,  while  quoting  from  3.25  cents  upward  on 
newsprint  for  forward  shipment  from  primary  sources. 
There  is  still  talk  of  foreign  newsprint  being  available 
at  3  cents  a  pound  but  indications  are  that  very  little 
supply,  if  any,  is  actually  available  at  this  low  figure. 

Book  papers  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  market  posi- 
tion. Those  large  manufacturers  who  sell  most  of  their 
output  on  contract  are  fairly  well  booked  up  and  are 
operating  tlieir  plants  at  close  to  full  capacity,  but 
mills  whicli  depend  on  transient  buyers  mostly  as  a 
market,  notably  those- in  the  Middle  West,  are  much 
in  need  of  orders  and  are  naming  low  prices  in  an 
effort  to  procure  business.  In  fact,  it  is  stated  that 
some  mills  of  this  latter  class  are  selling  book  papers 
at  prices  which  represent  severe  financial  losses  to 
themselves  at  the  present  cost  of  production  simply 
to  keep  running  and  maintain  their  organizations  in- 
tact. Machine  finished  book  paper  is  selling  to  jobbers 
in  New  York  at  5.75  cents  per  pound,  aJid  even  lower 
in  some  instances,  f.  o.  b.  this  city,  while  super  book 
is  reported  available  at  a  trifle  above  6  cents  f.  o.  b. 
New  York. 

An  encouraging  development  is  the  improvement 
taking  place  in  the  box  board  market.  Paper  box 
manufacturers  are  purchasing  more  board  and  mills 
are  finding  it  necessery  to  increase  their  production 
over  recent  levels  to  take  care  of  the  demand.  Prices 
are  hardening  and  producers  seem  determined  to  re- 
ceive the  figures  quoted  or  else  decline  to  market 
board.  Around  $38  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York  is  the 
everage  quotation  on  plain  chip  board,  and  about 
$42.50  on  news  board. 

GROUND  WOOD  — There  has  been  no  important 
development  in  mechanical  wood  pulp  other  than  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on  the  pulp 
industry  for  December  shows  that  production  of  ground 
wood  increased  substantially  during  that  month,  which 
apparently  has  commenced  to  relieve  the  rather  tight 
supply  situation  existing  not  so  long  ago.  The  lar- 
ger production  in  December  may  have  been  due  to 
increased  operations  of  newsprint  mills  requiring  more 
ground  wood,  though  it  is  also  stated  that  grinders 
have  been  favored  with  better  water  conditions  in  re- 
cent weeks,  thus  enabling  them  to  expand  their  pro- 
ducti-ve  operations. 

Quotations  on  ground  wood  hold  steady  at  an  aver- 
age of  $32  to  $33  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  grinding  plants  for 
domestic  pulp.  Little  foreign  ground  wood  is  being 
offered  at  present  excepting  for  forward  shipment 
from  Scandinavia  or  Finland  at  such  high  prices  that 
consumers  show  little  interest. 

CHEMICAL  PULP  —  The  chemical  wood  pulp  mar- 
ket is  characterized  by  fair  activity.  Dealers  and  im- 
porters generally  admit  that  consumers  are  buying 
mainly  to  cover  prompt  requirements  and  that. sales 
seldom  involve  other  than  limited  tonnage,  but  on  the 
who  supplies  seem  to  be  moving  in  comparatively  good 
amounts.  Prices  are  steady  and  no  one  appears  to  be 
discounting  the  market  to  effect  sales.  Authoritative 
reports  are  to  be  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  practically  dropped  the  charges  of 
pulp  dumping  into  this  country  made  by  domestic  pulp 
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manufacturers  against  European  producers,  Washing- 
ton authorities  having  become  convinced  that  there  was 
no  basis  to  these  charges  by  the  documentary  proof 
submitted  by  importers  and  also  by  the  reports  from 
Government  investigators  sent  to  Scandinavia  and 
Gennany. 


•  IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ONTARIO 

Between: 

CLARENCE  D.  HOWE,  and  WILLIAM  H.  SOUBA,  carrying 
on  business  under  the  firm  name  and  style  of  "C.  D.  Howe 
&    Company," 

Plaintiffs, 
and 
THE  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
PORT  ARTHUR,  THE  BOARD  OF  PARK  MANAGEMENT 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  PORT  ARTHUR,  THE  KAMINISTIQUA 
PULP  &  PAPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  and  THE  CAP- 
ITAL   TRUST    CORPORATION, 

Defendants. 
Pursuant  to  the  judgment  herein  and  the  order  of  Refer- 
ence bearing  date  the  25th  day  of  July,  1921,  there  will  be 
offered  for  sale  by  public  auction  at  the  Court  House  in  the 
City  of  Port  Arthur,  in  the  District  of  Thunder  Bay,  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon, 
on  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  February,  1922,  all  the  estate 
right,  title  and  interest  of  the  defendants  The  Kaministiqua 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  under  the  lease  to  the  said  Com- 
pany from  the  defendants,  the  Board  of  Park  Management 
of  the  City  of  Port  Arthur,  and  also  all  the  estate,  right,  title 
and  interest  of  the  defendants  the  Capital  Trust  Corporation, 
under  the  mortgage  from  the  defendant  the  Kaministiqua 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  on  that  certain  parcel 
or  tract  of  land  and  premises  described  as  follows: 

"Property  includes  a  99  year  leasehold  on  approximately 
twelve  (12)  acres  of  land  and  four  (4)  acres  of  land  covered 
by  water  having  a  harbor  frontage  of  401.2  feet.  Ground  wood 
pulp  mill  is  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  throughout, 
except  roof  of  grinder  and  wet  rooms  which  is  mill  construc- 
tion type  on  steel  trusses.  Building  includes  complete  equip- 
ment of  transformers,  motors,  grinders,  wet  machines,  pumps, 
hydraulic  presses,  bailer,  heating  plant  for  ground  wood  mill 
having  daily  capacity  of  thirty  (30)  tons  of  dry  pulp.  Layout 
is  modern  and  equipment  first  class.  Mill  i.s  ready  for  im- 
mediate operation.  Wood  room  is  steel  and  corrugated  iron 
construction  on  concrete  foundations  with  equipment  for 
slashing  tand  barking  forty  (40)  cords  of  wood  per  ten  hours. 
Boiler  house  is  of  steel  and  corrugated  iron  construction  on 
concrete  foundations  with  boiler  capacity  of  220  h.  p.  Mill 
is  located  within  two  miles  of  Port  Arthur  post  office  and 
main  line  street  railway   passes  site. 

The  said  land  and  premises  being  more  particularly  de- 
scribed by  metes  and  bounds  in  the  lease  and  mortgage 
registered  in  the  Registry  Office  for  the  said  City  of  Port 
Arthur  and  copies  of  which  will  be  produced  at  time  of  sale 
and  on  which  property  are  said  to  be  erected  a  building 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood  pulp,  as  de- 
scribed   in    the    above    particulars. 

Inspection  of  the  said  premises  may  be  had  at  any  time 
during  the  day,  prior  to  the  day  of  sale,  by  any  intending 
purchaser,   on  application  to  the   solicitor  for  the  Vendors. 

The  pi'operty  will  be  offered  for  sale  subject  to  a  reserved 
bid. 

The  purchaser  will  be  I'equired  to  pay  down  the  sum  of 
Ten  Thousand  Dollars  on  the  day  of  sale  as  a  deposit  on 
account  of  the  purchase  money.  This  deposit  will  be  forfeited 
by  the  purchaser  if  he  fails  to  carry  out  the  purchase  on  a 
good  title  being  made  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
lease  on  which  the  property  is  being  offered  for  sale.  The 
purchaser  shall  pay  a  further  sum  within  sixty  days  after 
the  day  of  sale  to  make  with  the  said  deposit  the  sum  of  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  purchase  price,  and  the  balance  of  the  pur- 
chase money  in  two  equal  instalments  of  thirty-five  per  cent 
of  the  purchase  price,  in  six  and  twelve  months  from  the 
day  of  sale.  All  the  deferred  payments  are  to  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  from  the  day  of  sale  aTnd  to 
be   secured   by   mortgage   on   the   property   sold. 

The  purchaser  shall  search  the  title  at  his  own  expense 
and  shall  have  fifteen  days  from  the  day  of  sale  in  wnicn  n 
make  objections.  If  no  objection  be  made  within  trik'L  time, 
the  purchaser  shall  be  deemed  to  have  then  accepted  the 
title.  In  case  the  purchaser  shall  make  any  objection  which 
the  vendors  shall  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  answer,  the 
vendors   may  by   notice   in  writing  delivered   or   mailed   to   the 
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TRADE-nARK 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  eJl  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  Pulp  mill  in  Finlemd  except  one.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finlemd,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boajrds  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices  1 


WOOD 


TRAOe 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
52  VanberdiJt  Ave. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 
1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 
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purchaser  or  his  solicitor  cancel  the  agreement  of  sale  and 
return  to  the  purchaser  the  deposit  money  without  Interest, 
costs,    damages,    or    other    compensation. 

The  Vendors  shall  not  be  bound  to  produce  any  abstract  of 
title  of  any  deeds  or  evidences  of  title  other  than  those  in 
their  possession   or   control. 

Taxes,  rates  and  assessments,  it  any,  iiu-huling  local  im- 
provement rates,  insurance  premiums  and  rentals,  .shall  be 
apportioned   to   the   date   of  completion   of  sale. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  conditions  of  sale  are  the  standing 
conditions    of    sale    of   the    Court. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  from  A.  .1.  McComber, 
415    Whalen    Building,    Port    Arthur,    vendors'    solicitor. 

Dated  .-it  Port  Arthur  this  nineteenth  day   of  January,   1922. 

HUtiH    OLEARY, 
Local    Master    at    Port    Arthur. 
.Ian.   21-2S-Feb.  4-11-18. 


T  tell  you  women,  fooling  away  your  time  hugging 
and  kissing  a  poodle  dog,  eares.sing  a  Spitz,  drinking 
a  society  bran  mash  or  cocktail  and  playing  cards,  is 
mighty  small  business  compared  to  moulding  the  life 
of  a  child. — liilly  Sunday. 


FUTURE 

As  we  turn  to  the  new  year's  page  in  business  upon 
which  very  little  is  yet  recorded  but  the  encouraging 
outlook  for  1922,  it  seems  incumbent  upon  us  to  hes- 
itate, before  ruling  off  1921  and  express  to  you  our 
genuine  appreciation  for  the  part  you  have  had  in 
making  the  year  now  closing  one  so  filled  with  pleasant 
business  relations  despite  the  handicaps  under  which 
■ill    industries    were   operating. 

1922    Holds    Much    Promise! 

We  are  earnest  in  our  wishing  that  the  new  year  will 
be  a  tremendously  successful  year  for  you,  selfishly 
hoping  that  we  may  continue  to  enjoy  your  .Jordan 
patronage. 

In  our  service  to  you  during  the  year's  we  feel  far 
more  capable  of  demonstrating  our  appreciation  than 
we  are  to  adequately  express  at  this   time. 

Our  improved  Positive  Jordan  Filling  will  do  it.  do 
it  better  than  in  the  past  or  since  1909.  and  we  earnestly 
solicit  your  inquiries,  and  orders  for  the  genuine  Pos- 
itive Jordan  Fillings,  we  are  pleased  to  offer  them  at  a 
little  lower  price  and  we  are  the  first  that  offered  you 
the  first  real  improvement  for  your  Jordans  since  1858. 

Address  the  only  makers:  THE  BAHR  BROTHERS 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY., 

MARION  -  INDIANA  -U.S.  A. 


OFFICERS  OF  CANADIAN  FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association  the  following  officers  were  elected : 

The  President,  for  1922,  Mr.  Dan.  McLachlin  of  Mc 
Lachlin  Brothers,  Arnprior,  Hon.  Vice  President,  Hon. 
Charles  Stewart,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Vice  Pre- 
sident, R.H.  Campbell,  Director  of  Forestry,  Ottawa, 
Manager,  Mr.  Robson  Black.  Mr.  G.H.  Kaine,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  Toronto,  was  added  to 
the  directorate  for  Ontario,  also  Dr.  C.A.  Rutherford 
of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  Ottawa.  Mr. 
Lomer  Gouin,  Minister  of  Justice  and  a  director  of  the 
Laurentide  Co.  was  made  a  director  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Quebec.  Mr.  G.H.  Auld,  Deput.y  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  Saskatchewan  and  Hon.  W.H.  Mother- 
well, the  new  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Mac- 
Kenzie  King  Government,  were  made  directors  for 
Saskatchewan. 


MAKING  WOOD  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Among  the  well-known  manufacturers  established 
in  Canada  that  have  taken  up  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  for  pulp  and  paper  plants  is  the  Canadian 
Mead-Morrison  Company,  Limited,  who,  at  their  factory 
at  Welland,  Ontario,  have  already  built  for  the  Cana- 
dian trade  a  large  number  of  Wood  Room  Machines 
such  as  Barkers,  Splitters,  Chippers,  Chip  Crushers 
and  Chip  Screens.  This  line  of  Wood  Room  Machine- 
ry formerly  made  in  the  United  States  is  well  known 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  as  it  has  been 
in  most  successful  use  by  them  for  many  years,  and 
it  is  pleasing,  of  course,  to  know  that  another  con- 
cern is  making  such  machines  in  Canada,  thereby 
accomplishing  the  double  purpose  of  saving  money 
and  giving  employment  to  Canadians. 

Quite  recently  the  Canadian  Mead-Morison  Co.  Ltd  , 
has  brought  out  a  new  and  larger  capacity  Chip 
Crusher  and  a  Shaker  Chip  Screen,  both  of  whicli  em- 
body notable  improvements. 

In  addition,  the  "  Mead-Morison ""  line  of  Power 
House  equipment  such  as  Skip  Hoists,  Weigh  Larrys 
and  Conveyors,  has  been  installed  in  a  number  of 
plants,  among  the  more  recent  of  which  might  be 
mentioned  the  skip  hoist  and  weigh  larry  equipments 
for  the  new  boiler  house  at  the  Brompton  Pulp  (S: 
Paper  Company's  plant  at  East  Angus  Que. 


Write  your  name  with  love,  mercy  and  kindness  on 
the  hearts  of  those  about  you  and  you  will  never  be 
forgotten. 
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Mechanical  goods  of  proved  value 

The  right  machine  or  supplies  for  your  particular  require- 
ments; experienced  men  who  can  give  you  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  your  special  problems  —  both  may  be  found 
at   the  nearest  branch   of  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse. 

Fairbanks-Morse  products  — designed  by  our  o\ni  engineers 

and  made  in  our  own  factories  —  have  built  up  a  world-wide 

reputation  for  i-eliability. 

Canadian    Pairbaxiks-Morse    agencies    comprise    the    world's 

leading  manufacturers  of   mechanical  goods,  — of  machines 

and  supplies  that  have  the  fullest  endorsement  of  the  largest 

number  of  users. 

Here  are  some  of  the  well-known  lines  we  handle : — 


Fairbanks  Scales 
Pratt  &   Cady  Valves 
Strong  Steam  Traps 
Allen  Engines 
McDougall    Lathes 
Landis  Threaders 
Graton  &   Knight 

Leather  Belting 
Yale  Chain  Hoists 
Esterbrook-Allcard    High 

Speed   Drills 
Fairbanks-I^Iorse    Motors 


Gould's   Pumps 

Roberts  Pulp  Stone  Burrs 

Durabla  Packing 

Foster  Regulators 

Claflin  Beaters 

Brown    &    Sharpe    IMachin 

Tools 
Gisholt  Turret  Lathes 
Dick's  Balata  Belting 
Norton  Grinding  Wheels 
Xash  Pumps 
Rogers  Wet  ]\Iachines 
Wood's  Pulp  Thickeners 


Each  department  is  ready  to  extend  tlie  fullest  co-operation 
in  the  solution  of  your  problems  because  it  is  in  charge  of 

experienced   men    who   know    how  best  to  meet  x'our  jiartic- 
ular  requirements.   . 

Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  AT  McGILL. 

It  is  hardly  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime  that  an  op- 
portunity like  the  present  comes  to  a  University  for 
establishing  a  work  that  will  have  such  a  wide  influence 
as  would  tiie  establishment  of  a  course  in  pulp  and 
paper  making-  at  McGill  University.  There  is  no  edu- 
cational institution  on  tjie  continent  better  provided  with 
equipment  for  all  the  work  properly  incident  to  such 
a  course,  as  the  well-known  university  so  ably  presided 
over  by  the  world  renowned  Gen.  Sir.  Arthur  Currie. 
It  would  be  but  another  instance  of  Sir  Arthur's  fore- 
sight and  initiative  to  recommend  and  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  Canada's  first  school  of  pulp  and  paper 
manufacture.  There  is  no  industry  in  Canada  which 
would  profit  more  from  a  specialized  course  of  this 
character  and  there  is  none  better  able  or  more  in- 
clined to  give  willing  and  helpful  co-operation. 

The  present  is  the  most  opportune  time  that  could 
possibly  be  conceived.  The  announcement  has  just  been 
made  of  the  munifieient  bequest  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Eddy 
in  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  Industrial  Cheinistry, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  working  out  of  prob- 
lems in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  There  is  no  name 
in  Canadian  Industry  more  highly  respected  than  that 
of  the  man  who  established  and  built  up  the  great  manu- 
facturing enterprise  at  Hull,  a  name  that  is  known  the 
world  over  as  a  manufacturer  of  pulp  and  paper, 
matches,  lumber  and  numerous  other  articles  produced 
from  wood.  It  is  natural  and  fitting  then,  that  the 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Eddy  chair  should  carry  with  the  obligation 
that  the  endowment  should  be  devoted  particularly  to 
the  study  of  problems  and  giving  instruction  in  sub- 
jects connected  with  wood  and  its  utilization.  There 
are  few  chemical  industries  in  Canada  that  do  not  in 
some  way  touch  upon  the  chemistry  of  wood  so  that  this 
subject  becomes  very  near  being  the  keynote  of  indus- 
trial chemistry  in  Canada.  Certainly  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  apart  from  the  source  of  this  bequest, 
has  a  proper  claim  to  the  major  activities  of  such  a 
professorship.  There  are  few  lines  of  industrial  act- 
ivity which  hold  greater  promise  of  development  or 
which  have  greater  need  for  high  class  research  work 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  many  problems  confronting 
those  interested  in  the  products  of  the  forest.  These 
problems  range  all  the  way  from  many  puzzling  points 
in  the  fundamental  chemisti'v  of  the  wood  itself,  even 
going  back  to  the  soil  and  tlic  atmosphere  where  the  tree 
grows,  and  on  down  through  the  many  processes  of 
conversion  to  the  properties  of  pulp  and  paper  and  the 


elusive  molecules  of  the  mysterious  substances  in  the 
waste  liquors.  Pages  can  be  written  simply  in  the 
tabulation  of  the  problems  that  are  even  now  pressing 
for  solution.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  furthermore,  that 
the  attack  on  one  problem  is  almost  sure  to  open  up 
three  or  four  more  tlhiat  depend  on  it  and  that  in  some 
cases  must  be  solved  before  the  original  line  of  re- 
search can  be  followed  to  completion. 

Instruction  in  pulp  and  paper  subjects  and  research 
in  fundamental  problems  to  be  most  effective,  reipiires 
familiarity  with,  or  expression  in  terms  of  mill  equip- 
ment. The  proximity  of  the  well  equipped  paper  mill 
of  semi-commercial  size  at  the  Forest  Products  Labo- 
ratories of  Canada  which  are  housed  in  McGill  ])roperty, 
furnish  unsurpassed  opportunities.  Besides  the  paper 
making  equipment  already  installed  and  only  occasion- 
ally used,  there  was  recently  built  an  additional  build- 
ing designed  to  accomodate  two  digesters,  one  for  pulp 
making  by  acid  processes,  and  another  for  alkaline 
processes.  Specifications  were  worked  out  for  this 
equipment  through  the  cooperation  of  the  advisory 
committee  to  the  laboratories  appointed  to  the  Tech- 
nical Section  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  so  that 
the  apparatus  could  be  ordered  and  installed  without 
delay.  In  fact,  it  is  understood  that  there  has  been  an 
appropriation  of  the  Dominion  Trusty  Branch  for  this 
pui'pose. 

Mention  was  made  in  these  columns  last  week  of  the 
desirability  of  a  closer  cooperation  between  tlie  Uni- 
versity and  the  Laboratories  and  now  that  the  announce- 
ment has  been  made  of  t^e  endowement  of  the  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Eddy  Chair,  it  seems  that  nothing  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  working  out  an  arrangement  that  would  ' 
be  most  beneficial  to  all  parties. 


IS  IT  WORTH  IT? 
Prom  time  to  time  as  reports  have  gone  forth  re- 
garding the  manner  and  progress  of  the  investigation 
into  a  well-known  timber  case  in  Ontario,  the  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  result  of  the  com- 
mission's investigation  would  be  worth  the  cost. 
Whether  it  is  worth  the  cost  depends  a  good  deal  on 
the  terms  in  which  we  measure  the  expense  and  the 
benefits.  The  expense  can  be  readily  calculated  in 
dollars  and  cents.  The  results  can  be  expressed  in 
dollars  and  cents,  as  to  the  amount  that  will  be  paid 
into  the  provincial  treasurer  hitherto  uncollected  from 
the  sale  of  timljer  from  crown  lands.  We  believe  how- 
ever,  that  the  principal  benefit  to   Ontario   ^n^  the 
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Domiuiou  Mill  not  be  the  timber  dues  not  collected, 
whether  it  he  from  fraud  or  neglect,  but  will  be  the 
better  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the 
value  of  our  limber.  Another  and  perhaps  the  great- 
est lesson  of  all,  is  the  necessity  for  accurate  and  re- 
liable cruising  and  estimating  of  our  forest  resources. 
The  statement  made  in  court  by  a  Government  official 
proved  a  condition  of  affairs  that  we  have  suspected 
for  some  time,  namelj%  that  the  amounts  of  timber  in 
the  stand  can  be  determined  beforehand  and  than  found 
by  a  cruiser.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  the 
extent  of  such  a  practice  as  this  but  there  must  be  a 
lot  of  it.  because  time  and  again  the  editor  has  been 
advised  that  a  logging  operation  very  frequently  cuts 
out  more  timber  than  has  been  estimated.  Where  it 
does  not  do  so  appears  to  be  the  ease  where  a  person 
selling  the  stand  or  stumpage  has  an  object  in  making 
it  appear  that  the  timber  is  better  than  it  really  is.  such 
as  the  instance  referred  to  in  these  columns  not  long 
ago  with  regard  to  certain  limits  in  Labrador. 

Timber  cruises  and  estimates  are  not  by  any  means 
all  crooked  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
majority  or  at  least,  a  great  many  of  them,  are  woefully 
inaccurate.  We  shall  not  quote  the  evidence  submit- 
ted in  the  investigation  in  Ontario  by  an  assistant 
croMTi  timber  agent  appointed  to  the  position  through 
the  mfluence  of  the  head  of  the  company  charged  with 
defrauding  the  Govei'nment.  who  testified  that  lie  sign- 
ed a  report  giving  in  considerable  detail,  the  extent 
and  condition  of  a  certain  stand  of  timber,  even  re- 
commending a  fair  price  but  without  having  made  a 
cruise  himself  or  any  knowledge  from  personal  in- 
vestigation of  the  timber. 

We  maintain  tHiat  the  enlightening  of  the  public  that 
such  methods  have  been  followed  and  the  awakening  of 
the  conscience  of  the  public,  and  we  jiope  of  timber  in- 
spectors, is  worth  all  it  costs. 
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TIME  TO  START  SOMETHING. 
Several  years  ago,  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  obtained  concessions  as  to  certain  valuable  timber 
limits  in  Ontario.  The  agreement  called  for  the  con- 
struction of  mills  within  a  certain  time  at  the  expen- 
diture of  a  certain  sum  of  money  and  these  obligations 
were  not  carried  out  by  the  company.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  lenient  in  enforcing  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  largely,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  unsettled 
and  depressed  condition  of  business  during  the  past 
year.  The  company  has  succeeded  in  setting  aside  the 
requirement  that  power  from  the  Nipigon  development 
be  used  in  the  plant  but  the  Government  is  now  de- 
manding that  work  be  started  in  the  construction  of  the 
mills  or  that  the  concession  be  cancelled.  It  looks  as 
if  this  would  force  the  company  to  take  action  im- 
mediately or  lose  the  large  amount  that  is  claimed  to 
have  been  invested  already  in  the  proposition.  Good 
timber  limits  with  available  water  power  and  conve- 


nience to  markets  are  too  scarce  in  (Canada  now  to  be 
forfeited  except  under  the  most  extreme  circumstances. 
It  will  be  very  surprising  therefore,  if  the  (-ireat  Lakes 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  allow  their  rights  in  the 
back  Sturgeon  limits  to  lapse. 


COBWEBS. 

In  connection  with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  P.  C. 
Larkin  as  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  London,  it 
is  stated  that  a  suitable  Canadian  Building  is  planned. 
We  hope  the  plans  include  provision  for  a  permanent 
and  adequate  exhibit  of  Canadian  products.  It  should 
also  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Canadian  Board  of 
Trade,  so  that  when  a  visitor  is  interested  in  a  particular 
product  there  will  be  someone  at  hajid  who  can  talk 
business  with  him. 


JUST  TO  REMIND  YOU. 

(We  clipped  this  from  a  Mill  Bulletin.— Ed.) 

Not  so  very  long  ago  when  there  was  a  shortage  of 
Pulp  and  Paper  we  increased  our  efficiency  and  pro- 
duced a  quality  product  in  quantities  not  considered 
possible  before.    But  what  are  we  doing  mow? 

Our  equipment  is  in  better  condition  now  than  ever 
before  to  make  a  quality  product  in  quantities.  Qua- 
lity is  the  thing  that  counts,  and  to  permit  us  to  meet 
present  day  prices  we  must  produce  quality  and  quan- 
tity more  efficiently  than  ever  before;  but  ire  have  fail- 
ed in  a  few  instavces  in  the  very  recent  past.  Our  short- 
comings were  not  due  to  machinery  or  proces.se.s,  but  due 
to  the  personal  factor,  the  men  who  do  the  work.  A 
little  neglect  here,  a  little  indifference  there,  not  very 
much  as  a  whole  but  just  enough  to  make  a  few  tons  of 
inferior  product,  and  what  is  the  worst  of  it,  the  men 
who  were  at  fault  used  their  efforts  to  deceive  them- 
selves by  hiding  these  defects  so  that  it  would  not  be 
noticed  around  the  mill  and  thus  escape  the  criticism  of 
their  foremen.     What  have  they  accomplished? 

You  all  know  that  every  ton  of  pulp  we  ship  is  re-used 
and  if  anything  is  wrong  the  Mill  using  same  will  find 
out  about  it,  and  you  all  know  that  every  roll  or  sheet 
of  paper  is  not  used  in  the  whole  as  shipped  by  us  but 
sheet  by  sheet  unfolded  or  unrolled,  and  con.sequentl.v 
the  slightest  defect  will  become  visible  to  the  user. 

Therefore,  you  who  are  paid  to  perform,  a  certain 
work,  do  your  duly  and  do  not  let  things  hap|)en  which 
affect  the  quality  of  our  product :  if  you  see  anytliing 
wrong  correct  it,  if  you  see  anyone  else  do  something 
wrong  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  your  foreman,  be- 
cause if  allowed  to  go  on  unnoticed  i"  Mill  affect  you  and 
all  of  us. 

There  is  not  enough  business  to  go  anmiul  and  tiie 
one  M'ho  makes  the  best  product  will  get  it.  If  we  want 
to  keep  our  mill  running  we  nuist  all  work  together  and 
work  hard  to  make  the  best  that  can  be  made;  if  there 
are  some  men  working  M'itli  you  who  are  indifferent  it 
will  be  to  your  advantage  to  rejjort  them  because  when 
the  mill  closes  down  due  to  their  fault  you  will  be  the 
sufferer  just  the  same. 

Think  it  over  at  your  leisure  and  realize  the  conse- 
ipicnces  that  can  be  caused  by  the  indifferent  worker. 


Experiments  have  shown  that  even  a  pint  of  beer  will 
lower  intellectual  power,  impair  memorj'  and  retard 
simple  mental  processes,  such  as  addition. 
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In  the  sueeesful  accomplishment  of  any  industrial 
development  there  are  two  human  factors  clearly  rep- 
resented, first  he  who  conceives  and  creates  the  de- 
velopment, and  seeonil  he  who  must  use  it  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.  These  two  factors  therefore  have  a 
common  interest,  and  their  relation  should  be  seriously 
considered,  tluit  the  underlying  pi-inciples  may  be  thor- 
oughly understood,  and  the  full  value  of  their  associa- 
tion obtained. 

A  development  cannot  be  scientifically  created  with- 
out a  thorougthi  understanding  of  its  use,  nor  can  it  be 


begins.  Rather  in  the  process  of  bringing  a  mill  and 
its  operation  into  existence,  these  two  men's  work 
should  so  overlap  that  there  would  be  no  evidence  of 
where  one's  work  left  off  and  the  other's  began.  During 
this  overlapping  period,  liowever,  tuere  is  a  time  when 
each  must  have  complete  charge,  and  it  is  evident  that 
confusion  as  to  the  relations  of  their  respective  posi- 
tions is  likely  to  exist  if  these  men  meet  in  a  spirit  of 
opposition,  one  to  the  other. 

The  period  through  which  one  gradually  surrenders 
his  control  to   the  other,  is  the  most  critical,  and  to 


used   intelligently   without  a  practical  knowledge   of     successfully  accomplish  this  transition,  the  two  factors 

liiust  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent,  as  at  this  time 
they  are  brought  into  closer  contact  than  at  any  other 
period  in  their  relations.. 

An  attitude  of  mutual  understanding  and  recogni- 
tion of  each  others  position  and  a  conscientious  regard 
for  it  throughout  the  period  these  two  men  are  on  the 
work  together,  will  involuntarily  be  the  means  of  hold- 
ing them  closely  together,  and  thus  successfully  pro- 
secuting the  work,  and  a  greater  completeness  will 
necessarily  result  w^hen  the  problemij  that  are  common 
to  the  work  of  both  are  taken  up  as  a  unit,  and  not  each 
for  himself.  The  value  of  their  association  is  soon 
realized  by  both  parties,  each  has  confidence  in  the 


the  methods  and  productive  elements  used  in  its  crea- 
tion. 

It  can  be  clearly  seen  tliat  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  creation  in  question  depends  upon  the  mutual  un- 
derstanding of  these  two  human  elements  and  their 
working  in  accord  one  with  the  other.  Such  co-opera- 
tion can  but  reflect  in  its  results  a  completeness  in 
the  finished  development  that  otherwise  could  not  be 
obtained. 

This  condition  is  applicable  to  any  industrial  de- 
velopment and  particularly  so  for  a  pulp  or  paper 
mill,  whetlier  tlie  ol)jective  be  improvements,  additions 
or  an  entirelv  new  mill. 


The  two  human  factors  here  involved  are  the  engi-      other,  and  accepts  assistance   as   given  Miat  must   be 

'    ■      '        .     .    •  beneficial  to  themselves  and  the  work. 

In  practically  all  industries  past  experience  has 
shown  the  existence  of  an  antagonistic  attitude  be- 
tween engineer  and  operator.  The  reason  for  this 
attitude  is  quite  appai-ent.  The  tendency  to  isolation, 
as  a  result  of  their  training,  has  caused  them  to  dis- 
criminate and  look  at  each  other  across  an  imaginary 
barrier  that  has  been  falsely  erected  by  their  technical 
and  practical  viewpoints.  This  barrier  is  the  tliought 
that  they  had  nothing  in  common.  A  thorough  under- 
.standing  of  the   requirements  of  the  work,   however. 


neer  and  tlie  operator,  the  engineer  being  he  who  brings 
the  mill  into  l)eing,  and  the  operator  he  who  must  use 
the  mill,  and  achieve  the  results  that  are  expected  of  it. 
Let  us  for  tlie  moment  liken  a  ])ulp  and  paper  mill 
to  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  operator,  from  which  cer- 
tain work  is  expected.  The  operator  working  with 
this  tool  is  expected  to  show  definite  results,  and  if 
])erehance  the.se  results  are  not  forthcoming,  who  is 
at  fault,  the  oi)erator  or  the  tool?  If  the  tool  was  the 
product  of  the  operator  there  would  be  no  question, — 
the  operator's  training  liowever  is  in  the  use  of  the 


tool  and  not  in  its  manufacture.  As  a  user  his  ability  would  have  convinced  them  that  in  place  of  having 
may  be  unquestioned,  his  training  giving  him  a  clear  notJiing  they  had  much  in  common.  In  many  instances 
■.:,.-...  __    ■  ,  .,    .  .  ,       ^    c,  _„      ^^^^  antagonistic  attitude  is  provoked  and  supported 

by  the  engineer  through  his  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  processes  involved  and  the  requirements  of  opera- 
tion, and  he  is  thus  handicapped  by  his  lack  of  one  of 
the  main  factors  essential  to  mutual  recognition. 
Engineers  specializing  on  the  details  of  any  industry 


iusiglit  into  every  requirement  that  must  be  met.  Shall 
the  engineer  or  manufacturer  in  this  case  avail  him- 
self of  this  experience,  or  .-ihall  lie  pass  it  by  as  foreign 
to  his  own  work.  Tliere  is  but  one  answer,  avail  him- 
self of  it  by  all  means  for  this  experience  can  but  be 
of  great  value  in  the  betterment  of  the  product,  and 
thus  reflect  to  the  credit  of  both  the  engineer  and  the 
operator. 


must  have  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  tlie  operation 
of  any  installation  for  which  they  are  responsible    and 
The  lines  of  woi-k  and  special  interests  of  the  engi-      on  work   where  such  engineers  are   engaged   a    ' 
er   and   operator,   however,   affoi-d   an   ever   present      closer   union    exists    between    operator    and    en 


opportunity   for  separating  tlieir  work   and   applyin 

themselves  individually  to  it,  each  to  the  exclusion  of  t^he     speak,  talk  the  language  of  the  operator 


much 

rn,  .  -      —    engineer. 

the   reason   is   apparent,  for  the   engineer  can,   so  to 


other,  and  if  this  course  is  thoughtlessl.y  followed 
it  can  but  lead  to  the  time  when  both  the  engineer  and 
operator  look  forward  to  the  day  when  tlieir  patlis 
will  separate,  and  arguments  cease.  There  could  liave 
been  no  such  condition  if  the  success  of  tlie  work  it- 
self, the  common  interest,  had  lieen  united  in  the  minds 
of  both  parties. 


The  operator  in  turn  will  have  a  much  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  engineer  and  through  this  confidence 
enter  into  a  closer  association  Avith  him  on  any  part 
of  the  work  that  demands  their  mutual  interest. 

To  avoid  the  chance  of  confusion  and  possible  an- 
tagonism, the  relative  position  of  these  two  men  should 
be  clearly  defined.    Let  us  for  instance  consider  their 


The  fact  that  a  mill  must  first  be  built,  and  then  positions  in  the   construction  of  a  paper  mill      The 

operated  does  not  mean  that  the  positions  of  the  En-  paper  mill  engineer  wath  the  knowledge  of  operation 

gineer  and  Operator  should  independently  one  follow  of  the  complete  plant  ever  in  mind,  plans  and  lavs  out 

the  other.    In  other  words  there  should  not  be  a  defi-  the  work.     He  stands  during  this  period  alone  "for  in 

nite  time  where  one  man's  work  ends,  and  the  other's  this    stage  of  the  development  dealing  witli  location 
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surveys,  estimates,  etc.  his  traiuing  is  such  that  tlie 
operator  can  give  him  no  assistance  and  is  therefore, 
at  this  time,  unnecessary  to  the  project. 

To  properly  proportion  the  various  uuits  an.l  to 
plan  their  relation  each  to  the  other  is  specml  work 
fhat  the  operator  has  no  cause  to  he  familiar  with, 
hence  the  engineer  is  rightfully  in  full  charge  ot  the 
work  up  to  and  through  this  period.  The  preparation  ot 
the  plans  and  the  building  of  the  structures  now  follow. 
This  work  deals  mainly  with  structural  problems  en- 
countered in  the  buildings  taken  from  the  layout  a-s 
previously  prepared  by  the  engineer.  Again  there- 
fore his  position  is  clearly  defined. 

■  The  time  that  the  operator  is  first  interested  and  his 
support  given  the  engineer,  is  when  the  equipment 
including  all  operating  parts,  is  considered,  dealt  with 
and  installed.  His  position  through  this  period  is  in 
an  advisory  capacity,  assisting  the  engineer  through 
his  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  various 
equipments  and  their  relative  setting. 

The  operator  and  the  engineer  first  come  into  ac- 
tual contact  on  the  work  at  the  time  of  commencement 
of  installation  of  equipment,  and  remain  continuously 
in  contact  until  the  departure  of  the  engineer.  There 
is,  however,  during  this  period  a  change  m  their  posi- 
tions From  the  commencement  of  installation  ot 
equipment  to  the  commencement  of  operation  the  engi- 
neer is  in  full  control  of  the  work,  and  the  operator  m 
an  advisory  capacity  as  well  as  overseeing  the  installa- 
tion of  equipment.  From  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tion to  the  time  when  it  is  complete  throughout,  the 
engineer  remains  in  an  advisory  capacity,  assisting 
the  operator  and  keeping  a  close  watch  to  guard 
against  any  interruption  that  might  take  place  through 
the  newness  of  equipment  and  buildings.  At  the  time 
of  complete  and  successful  operation  his  ^vork  is  finish- 
ed and  from  then  on  the  operator  stands  alone. 

Among  the  many  conditions  that  must  be  met  by 
the  engineer  is  one  that  often  instigates  the  refusal 
on  the'iiart  of  the  operator  to  work  in  harmony  with 
him  The  one  referred  to,  is  encountered  at  the  time 
of  consideration  and  selection  of  the  equipment  that 
is  to  be  installed.  The  engineer  in  his  wide  experience 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  compare  the  many  different 
types  of  equipment  and  ways  of  the  industry,  and 
further  is  fully  experienced  in  the  latest  improvements. 
The  operator's  experience,  however,  generally  speak- 
ing, lias  been  localized,  his  long  periods  of  service  with 
single  installations  causing  a  tendency  to  favor  certain 
familiar  types  rather  than  an  improved  design  that 
Ihas  been  admitted  superior.  The  operator  due  to  the 
demands  in  his  own  particular  location  has  not  had 
the  opportiuiity  of  outside  investigation,  whereas 
investigation  is  an  important  part  of  the  engineer's 
work  and  he  is  therefore,  fully  acquainted  with  the 
superiority  of  improved  equipment.  The  engineer  is 
therefore,  in  a  better  position  to  bring  the  necessary 
equipment  to  the  notice  of  the  operator,  and  his  re- 
commendations might  better  govern;  the  preference 
of  the  operator,  however  should  receive  the  greatest 
consideration  and  should  be  embodied  in  these  re- 
commendations, unless  the  engineer  is  convinced  by 
previous  experience  that  this  acceptance  will  result 
in  a  lowered  efficiency  of  operation,  and  it  is  then  his 
duty  to  satisfy  the  operator  that  his  own  selection  is 
the  preferable. 

Having  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  any  in.stallation  of  equipment  or  process,  and  ac- 


tually ojjcraling  the  cquiiuuent  or  carrying  out  the 
j)rocess  greatly  differs  in  their  demand.  The  engineer, 
while  necessarily  in  command  of  the  first  requirement, 
is  iMil  an  o])erato)-.  ami  the  ojieralor  is  not  an  engi- 
neer, aiul  foi-  this  very  reason  they  need  each  other  on 
work  where  a  mutual  intei-est  is  imperative.  The  true 
paper  mill  engineer  is  anxious  to  cooperate  with  the 
Operator,  and  in  turn  asks  that  the  operator  cooperate 
with  him.  Such  a  desire  is  logical  in  that,  with  the 
engineer  and  (ij)erator  hotli  present,  working  for  a 
common  purpose, — the  successful  future  of  the  develop- 
ment,— the  true  principles  of  'organization  demand 
such  cooperation  and  the  engineer  and  operator  can- 
not but  realize  the  betterment  to  their  work  when  in 
full  accord  with  each  other. 


PAPER  INDUSTRY  OF  U.  S.  VOTES  ON 
AMERICAN  VALUATION. 

The  results  of  a  ballot  of  the  entire  membership 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  on  the 
American  Valuation  Plan  (See  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine, Xov.  L'4,  1921),  is  being  compiled,  and  shows 
a  large  majority  in  favor  of  this  plan.  The 
first  (|uestion  in  the  ballot  of  the  entire  asso- 
ciation, on  the  question  "The  American  Valuation 
Plan  or  an  equivalent  plan  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
per application  of  a  tariff  law  at  this  time,'"  has 
received  to  date  103  votes  in  the  affirmative,  as 
against  7  opposed.  The  second  question,  '•Prompt 
passage  of  tariff  legislation  by  Congress  is  necessary 
to  the  proper  "come-back'  of  business, "  received  106 
affirmative  votes,  and  4  voted  against.  Only  one 
out  of  110  voting  was  again.st  the  proposition  that 
paper  manufacturei's  should  take  more  active  interest 
and  part  in  the  application  of  tariff  laws  liy  Customs 
officials. 


ABITIBI  STARTS  EXTENSION  CLASSES. 

The  Broke  Hustler  announces  this  im])oi-tant  news 
and  opportunity  as  follows: — 

Don"t  forget  the  courses  in  Groundwood  Puli)  Manu- 
facture and  Steam  Plant  Operation,  which  begin  about 
February  1.'). 

These  courses  will  l)e  of  great  value  to  everyone. 
They  will  be  simple  enough  for  even  those  not  connect- 
ed with  the  operating  departments  to  follow,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  contain  enough  technical  information 
to  be  of  real  interest  and  value  to  the  man  who  i.s  actu- 
ally working  in  that  department.  The  men  who  do 
not  work  in  the  Ground  Wood  Mill  and  Steam  Plant, 
will  find  that  by  taking  this  course  their  knowledge 
of  the  whole  industry  of  pulp  and  paper  making  Is 
considerably  broadened  and  therefore  they  are  better 
men  in  their  own  particidar  jobs.    ' 

Those  who  are  in  these  departments  will  find  a  new 
angle  at  which  to  look  on  the  work  they  are  doing 
daily,  with  pointers  which  will  increase  their  effi- 
ciency, and  therefore  their  value  to  this  mill  or  some 
other  mill. 

It  is  a  chance  to  qualify  for  a  bigger  job.  Don't  mi.ss 
it!" 


One  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew  gave  to  this 
country  three  splendid  sons,  loyal,  capable  and  con- 
.scientious.  I  once  asked  him  how  he  managed  to  do 
it.  He  said:  "I  have  always  made  my  boys  my  com- 
panions." 
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Pumps  and  their  Characteristics 

Uy  E.   F.  DOTY. 


(Continued  from  last  issue.) 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Centrifugal  Pumps.    Part  I. 

The  eentrifug:al  pump  is  i)erhaps  in  more  general  use 
in  paper  and  pulp  mills  than  any  other  type  and  it  is 
therefore  important  that  engineers  and  operatives 
should  be  familiar  with  their  fundamental  principles 
and  operating  characteristics.  This  pump  is  entirely 
different  in  regard  to  its  method  of  operation  than 
any  other  known  type. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  the  various  types  of  pumps 
which  we  have  previously  considered  operated  on  the 
"displacement"  principle;  so  called,  for  the  reason 
that  the  capacity  or  quantity  of  water  delivered  by  the 
pump  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  speed  at  which  it 
operates,  regardless  of  the  pressure  or  head  pumped 
against. 

In  the  centrifugal  pump,  as  we  will  shortly  explain 
in  detail,  the  capacity  or  quantity  of  liquid  pumped 
and  the  pressure,  or  head  pumjjcd  against  are  both 
dependent  upon  the  speed  or  velocity  of  the  revolving 
wheel  or  impeller  and  both  the  capacity  and  the  head 
bear  a  separate  and  distinct  relation  to  the  speed ; 
both  of  which  are  inseparable  from  each  other  how- 
ever. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  explain  here  the  general  de- 
finition and  give  a  brief  description  of  the  simplest 
form  of  centrifugal  pump. 

Centrifugal  pumps  are  so  named  for  the  reason  that 
centrifugal  force  or  the  change  of  pressure  due  to 
rotation  is  the  most  important  factor  in  their  operation. 

A  centrifugal  pump  in  its  original  and  simplest  form 
consists  of  an  impeller,  sometimes  called  the  "wheel" 
or  "runner"  which  is  mounted  on  a  shaft  and  revolves 
within  a  casing  or  ".shell". 

In  operation  the  liquid  enters  the  impeller  at  its 
center  and  due  to  the  action  of  the  vanes  of  the  im- 
peller it  is  forced  radically  outward  and  is  discharged 
from  the  outer  edge  or  periphery  of  the  impeller  into 
the  casing. 

"While  the  li(iuid  is  (passing  from  the  inlet  to  the 
outside  or  discharge  of  the  impeller  it  is  receiving 
energy  from  the  vanes  of  the  imi)eller  with  the  result 
that  both  its  pressure  and  velocity  are  increased.  When 
the  li<|uid  is  discliarged  from  the  impeller  into  the 
casing  a  large  proportion  of  the  energy  which  it  ha.s 
had  imparted  to  it  by  the  vanes  is  velocity  or  kinetic 
energy. 

Part  of  this  velocity  or  kinetic;  energy  must  be  con- 
served as  it  leaves  the  impeller  in  order  to  obtain  the 
desired  capacity  of  liquid  to  be  discharged:  the  balance 
of  this  velocity  is  transformed  into  pressure  in  the 
casing  and  an  efficient  pump  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  proper  design  of  the  casing  that  will  convert  this 
excess  velocity  into  pressure  with  as  little  loss  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  Fig.  22,  we  show  a  sectional  diagram  of  a  simple 
form  of  single  stage  centrifugal  pump  which  follows 
quite  clo.sely  the  original  historical  designs  which  are 
credited  to  both  American  and  European  engineers  of 
a  century  ago.  This  figure  shows  a  section  through 
the  pump  in  two  directions ;  the  view  to  the  right  is 
parallel  with  the  shaft,  and  to  the  left  at  right  angle? 
to  it. 


The  large  arrow  near  the  top  of  the  impeller  I 
indicates  the  direction  of  rotation  which  is  clockwise 
and  the  smaller  arrows  show  the  direction  of  flow 
which  the  liquid  follows  in  passing  from  the  central 
.section  inlet  A  of  the  impeller  to  the  discharge  to  the 
casing. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  figure  shows  a  casing  C 
of  the  volute  construction,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  early  improvements  made  on  the  original  design, 
which  had  a  concentric  casing  with  no  change  of  area 
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Fig.    22. 

in  the  cross  section  and  resulted  in  a  constantly  chang- 
ing velocity  as  the  liquid  was  driven  through  the 
casing. 

The  volute  casing  provides  for  a  constantly  and 
gradually  changing  area  of  cross  section,  increasing 
towards  the  discharge  opening,  D  which  results  in  a 
practically  constant  rate  of  flow  through  the  shell. 
This  prevents  the  formation  of  eddy  currents  and  shock 
losses  due  to  sudden  changes  of  velocity  and  therefore 
increases  the  efficiency  in  the  conversion  of  velocity 
into  pressure. 

The  second  important  improvement  made  by  the 
early  designers  on  the  original  design  consists  in  the 
liackward  curvature  of  the  impeller  vanes,  those  in  the 
original  pump  were  straight  and  radial  or  nearly  so. 
The  backward  curvature  of  the  vanes  permits  the 
designer  to  control  the'  velocities  of  the  liquid  in 
passing  through  the  impeller;  also  to  provide  for  proper 
inlet  and  outlet  angles  to  meet  certain  pumping  con- 
ditions and  the  formation  of  the  vanes  may  lie  such 
as  to  permit  the  liquid  to  follow  a  natural  ]iatli  flu-DUgb 
the  impeller  with  the  least  possible  friction. 

The  volute  form  of  casing  and  backward  curv;itme 
of  imjieller  vanes  are  generally  recognized  as  the  most 
logical  and  efficient  design  for  centrifugal  pumps  of 
both  the  single  and  multi-stage  types  at  the  present 
time. 

These  conclusions  have  been  reached  after  many 
comparative  tests  with  different  designs  of  casings  and 
i  nq  leller.s. 

It  was  formerly  considered  necessary  to  introduce 
stationary  vanes  in  the  casing  between  the  outside 
diameter  of  the  impeller  and  the  outer  part  of  the 
casing  called  diffusion  vanes,  tliese  were  constructed 
with  the  object  of  forming  passages  of  proper  area  and 
angular  direction  to  carry  the  water  from  the  impeller 
outlet  to  the  casing  proper  and  secure  an  efficient 
reduction  of  velocity  and  change  into  pressure,  while 
passing  between  these  two  points. 
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The  introduction  of  these  stationary  vanes  does  im- 
prove the  efficiency  slightly  over  tlhat  obtained  by  a 
pump  vrithout  diffusion  vau<^s  but  this  increase  of 
efficiency  is  obtained  only  for  certain  conditions  of 
capacity  and  head  and  is  not  secured  over  the  wide 
range  of  capacities  under  which  a  centrifugal  pump 
is  usually  required  to  work.  This  increased  efficiency 
is  also  obtained  at  greater  first  cost  for  the  pump  and 
higher  cost  of  upkeep  and  repairs  on  account  of  wear 
and  corrosion  of  the  stationary  vanes  so  that  the  great 
majority  of  manufacturers  have  abandoned  this  type 
of  pump  except  for  special  cases  where  extreme 
efficiencies  are  desired  and  the  pumping  conditions 
are  practically  constant.  A  more  recent  improvement 
in  the  design  of  centrifugal  pump  casings  consists  of  the 
volute  form  of  suction  inlet  leading  to  the  impeller. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  with  the  simple  form  of  pump 


Fig.  23. 
shown  by  Fig.  22,  that  the  water  enters  the  fmpelleT 
inlet  radially  or  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  This 
requires  that  the  liquid  must  be  picked  up  by  the  im- 
peller while  it  is  traveling  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  impeller  rotates  and  at  a 
difference  in  velocity  between  that  which  the  liquid  is 
moving  in  the  suction  pipe  and  that  which  the  impeller 
revolves;  thus  resulting  in  a  shock  or  inlet  loss  due 
to  the  change  of  direction  and  sudden  change  of 
velocity  imparted  to  the  liquid  as  it  is  picked  up  by 
the  impeller. 

Priming  is  necessary  when  starting  this  type  ^  of 
pump;  connection  E  is  for  this  purpose.  The  casing 
car  be  drained  at  F. 

Classification. 
"With  the  above  general  treatment  of  our  subject,  we 
will  now  consider  the  classification  of  forms  and  types 
of  centrifugal  pumps. 

A.     The  first  sub-divisions  consist  of  two  classes:— 
1st :  Volute  Pumps. 

These  are  pumps  having  a  discharge  casing  or  shell 
constructed  of  the  volute  or  spiral  form  and  sometimes 
with  the  suction  passages  of  volute  form  also;  all  as 
described  above. 

Hud :  Turbine  Pumps. 

These  are  pumps  having  a  discharge  casing  usually 
of  the  concentric  form,  with  uniform  areas  at  all  sec- 
tions surrounding  the  impeller,  but  sometimes  they 
arp  made  with  volute  shaped  casing. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  turbine  pump  is 
the  stationary  diffusion  vanes  between  the  impeller 
and  the  free  waterway  of  the  casing. 

These  pumps  derive  their  name  of  "turbine  pump" 
from  the  resemblance  to  the  construction  of  the  re- 
action type  of  water  turbine. 

There  was,  and  possibly  still  is.  in  some  quarters,  an 
impression  that  the  so-called  "turbine  pump"  is  a 
different  type  from  the  well  known  and  simpler  form 
of  centrifugal  pump,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  the 
theory  and  operating  characteristics  are  quite  similar 
in  both  pumps,  the  introduction  of  the  diffusion  vanes 
is  for  the  one  identical  purpose  as  explained  already 


in  this  chapter  and  they  do  not  necessarily  change 
the  shape  of  the  pump  characteristic  curves. 

In  Fig.  23,  two  diagrammatic  views  of  a  three  stage 
"turbine"  pump  are  shown  and  the  direction  nf  the 
liquid  flow  through  the  pump  is  clearly  indicated. 

B.  The  second  sub-division  consists  also  of  two 
classes  into  which  the  original  sub-divisions  are  again 
divided. 

1st:  Single  stage  pumps:  These  are  pumps  wliicli 
usuall.v  contain  but  one  impeller  which  developes  the 
total  head  against  which  the  pump  operates  and  single 
stage  pumps  may  either  be  of  the  volute  or  "turbine" 
designs. 

These  single  stage  pumps  are  suitable  for  operating 
against  heads  which  range  from  low  to  moderately 
high,  in  a  general  way  single  stage  piimps  are  best 
suited  for  operating  against  heads  from  0  to  200'. 
Although  in  several  instances  these  have  been  success- 
fully used  for  much  higher  heads,  when  operated  at 
high  speeds,  still  the  general  run  of  commercial  pumps 
will  come  within  the  range  of  heads  stated. 

The  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  single  stage 
pumps  are  e(|uipped  with  but  one  impeller  is  in  the 
case  of  the  so-called  multirotor  pumps  which  contain 
two  or  more  impellers ;  for  instance,  birotor  pumps, 
containing  two  impellers  and  tri-rotor  pumps  which 
contain  three  impellers  in  one  casing. 

The.se  two  or  three  impellers  as  the  case  may  be 
located  in  one  casing,  are  operated  in  parallel,  which 
means  that  each  impeller  takes  its  Avater  at  the  same 
inlet  pressure  and  discharges  it  at  the  same  outlet 
pressure,  and  all  impellers  discharge  in  to  a  common 
discharge  chamber  the  casing  being  arranged  with 
suitable  inlet  and  outlet  passages  to  permit  such 
operation. 

The  object  of  the  bi-rotor  and  tri-rotor  construction 
is  to  permit  the  use  of  higher  speeds  in  R.  P.  M.  of  the 
driving  unit  through  these  designs  with  impellers  of 
smaller  diameter  than  could  be  used  with  single  im- 
peller pumps  for  the  same  conditions.  A  typical 
diagrammatic  arrangement  of  a  tri-rotor  pump  with 
double  suction  inlet  impellers  I  is  shown  by  Fig.  24. 
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Fig.   24. 

These  are  jjunips  paving  a  discharge  casing  or  shell 
capacities  are  required  to  be  pumped  against  low 
heads  and  at  comparatively  high  rotative  speeds.  Their 
development  commercially  has  not  been  very  extensive 
and  has  been  generally  in  connection  with  large  con- 
densing water  requirements,  but  it  is  increasing  some- 
what. 

Second:  Multi-stage  pumps:  These  are  pumps  having 
two  or  more  impellers  mounted  on  a  shaft  and  housed 
within  the  same  casing,  these  two  or  more  imi)ellers 
are  so  located,  and  with  suitable  water  passages  in  the 
casing,  that  the  water  discharged  from  the  first  impeller 
is  carried  into  the  suction  inlet  of  the  second  impeller 
so  that  they  operate  in  series ;  which  means  that  the 
head  or  pressure  developed  by  the  first  stage  impeller 
is  delivered  to  the  inlet  of  the  second  stage  impeller 
which  in  turn  increases  the  head  or  pressure  or  in  other 
words  the  total  head  against  which  a  two  stage  pump 
will  operate  is  the  head  which  each  of  its  impellers 
is  capable  of  developing  multiplied  by  two,  or  in  the 
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case  of  a  pump  with  more  than  two  stages  tlic  liead 
developpd  liy  one  of  its  impellers  is  imiltii)1iiHl  by  the 
number  ol'  iiupellers,  wliich  indicates  Ihc  total  head 
Mhicli  tlie  pump  will  develop. 

For  instance  a  thi-ee  stage  pump  having  tliree  im- 
])el!ers  of  sueli  characteristic,  and  such  speed  that  each 
impeller  will  develop  a  head  of  150  feet  and  deliver  its 
normal  capacity.  This  head  multiplied  by  three  im- 
pellers would  mean  that  the  pump  would  deliver  its 
normal  capacity  against  a  450'  head. 

A  characteristic  section  of  a  three-stage  multi-stage 
pump  is  shown  by  Fig.  25.  Note  that  the  size  of  the 
parts  decreases  as  the  pressure  increases.  Fig.  23  il- 
lustrates a  three-stage  pump  of  the  turbine  type. 

C.  The  third  sulnlivision  consists  of  two  more 
general  types  as  follows: — 

First:  Single  Suction  or  Inlet  Pumps,  sometimes 
called  side  suction  ])umps  in  which  the  impeller  is  made 
with  an  inlet  opening  in  one  side  only  as  shown  by 
Fig.  22  (view  to  the  right.)  With  this  type  of  im- 
peller there  is  an  unbalanced  area  equivalent  to  the 
area  of  the  suction  inlet  less  the  area  of  the  shaft; 
this  unbalanced  effect  being  due  to  the  difference  in 
]n-essure  at  inlet  and  oiitlet  of  the  impeller.  The  area 
at  the  suction  inlet  is  exposed'  to  the  inlet  pressure 
while  the  e(iuivalent  area  at  the  opposite  side  or  back 
of  the  impeller  is  exposed  to  the  outlet  or  discharge 
l)ressure. 

This  difference  in  pressure  results  in  thrust,  the 
tendency  lieing  to  force  the  impeller  and  entire  rotor 
to  which  it  is  attached,  towards  the  suction  or  inlet 
side  of  the  i)unip.  A  ]>ump  with  excessive  thrust  or 
without    proper    means   being   provided    to    l)alance   to 


Fig.    25. 

absorb  such  thrust  will  not  operate  satisfactorily;  the 
result  of  such  condition  being,  quick  and  excessive 
wear  caused  by  the  impeller  rubbing  against  the  shell; 
overheating  and  excess  wear  on  the  thi-ust  bearing  and 
consequent  increased  power  consumjition  and  lowered 
efficiency  due  to  the  presence  of  one  or  both  of  these 
conditions. 

While  the  single  suction  type  of  impeller  is  not  the 
ideal  design,  yet  there  are  many  jiumping  conditions, 
and  some  of  these  are  well  known  to  |)ai)er  mill  engi- 
neers where  they  are  the  most  suuitable  type  and 
therefore  when  their  use  is  desirable  means  should 
be  employed  for  taking  care  of  the  end  thrust. 

There  are  three  ways  in  M'hich  this  can  be  accom- 
plished as  follows : — • 

(a). — By  means  of  a  thrust  bearing  attached  to  the 
shaft  of  sutable  design  and  ample  strength  to  absorb 
the  entire  thrust  on  the  impeller.  This  is  not  consid- 
ered good  practice. 

(b). — By  a  combination  of  a  balancing  chamber  located 
in  the  ca.siing. behind  the  impeller  and  amring  cast  on  the 
impeller  with  a  small  running  clearance,  and  also  a 
thrust  bearing  to  alisorb  the  thrust  not  taken  care  of 
by  the  balancing  chamber. 

Fig.  26  showns  a  typical  design  of  a  balancing 
chamber  B  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  removal  of 
pressure  from  the  back  of  the  impeller  A  depends  on 


iiiaiiitainnig  a  small  clearance  ('  between  the  balancing 
ring  li  on  tlie  impeller  and  the  Ixire  of  the  running  fit 
at  the  balancing  ciiaiidjei'.  On  account  of  wear  a 
thrust  bearing  must  be  provided  of  ample  strength  to 
hold  more  thrust  than  calculations  foi-  a  new  pum|) 
nidicate  as  necessary.  In  orde*-  to  prevent  pressure 
building  u|i  in  the  balancing  chamber  from  leakage 
at  the  running  joint,  holes  H  are  provided  through 
the  central  web  of  the  imj)eller  which  release  such 
)ressure  back  into  the  suction  chamber. 


-By  means  of  hydraulically  balancing  the  end 
thi-ust  through   counteri)ressui'e. 

The  usual  and  generally  most  effective  means  of 
accomplishing  this  is  by  the  introduction  of  a  balanc- 
ing piston  or  disc  which  is  mounted  on  the  pump 
sliaft  behind  the  impeller.  A  typical  design  is  shown 
by  Fig.  27,  and  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the 
pressure  is  exerted  on  the  unbalanced  area  of  the 
impeller  and  also  in  the  opposite  direction  on  the  area 
of  the  balancing  piston  P  (other  letters  are  the  same 
as  in  Fig.  26.). 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  area  of  the  balancing  piston 
is  slightly  larger  than  the  unbalanced  area  of  the 
impeller  and  that  as  the  impeller  tends  to  move  over 
towards  the  suction  due  to  the  presence  of  discharge 
pressure  on  the  unbalanced  area,  the  ports  between 
the  pump  shell  opposite  the  unbalanced  area  of  the 
impeller  are  opened  by  the  movement  of  the  impeller 
towards  the  suction ;  this  admits  the  discharge  pressure 
to  the  opposing  area  of  the  balancing  piston  so  that 
a  balance  is  at  once  effected  and  the  balancing  piston 
revolves  within  its  chamber  with  a  very  slight  opening 
between  the  running  fit  of  the  ])alancing  piston  and 
the  stationary  clearance  sui'face  on  the  casing. 

Such  leakage  as  takes  place  past  these  clearances  is, 
of  course,  a  loss  and  residts  in  a  loss  of  efficiency  in  the 
pump  but  under  favorable  conditions  the  loss  may  be 
less  important  than  the  jiower  absorbed  by  the  thrust 
bearings.  The  leakage  is  usually  carried  back  to  the 
l)ump  suction  through  a  by-pass  pipe.  With  the  hy- 
draulically balanced  type  of  pump  a  thrust  bearing  is 
never  used  as  it  is'  entirely  unnecessary  and  the  pump 
must  be  free  to  move  endwise  so  that  the  balancing 
l)iston  may  be  permitted  to  find  its  proper  location 
in  order  to'  effect  a  perfect  balance.  The  liy<Iraulie 
Vialancing  device  is  effective  and  fairly  durable  when 
handling  clean  water  which  does  not  have  corrosive 
jn-operties ;  when  the  water  has  corrosive  chemical  pro- 
perties or  deposits  scale  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
hot  water  for  boiler  feeding  the  hydraulic  balancing 
device  becomes  ineffective  for  balancing  purposes  and 
on  account  of  the  deposits  of  f-ale  it  will  open  up  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  water 
handled  by  the  pump  is  by-passed  from  the  balancing 
chamber  back  to  the  suction,  which  very  materially 
reduces  the  capacity  and  efficieijcy  of  the  pump, 
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.Scfoiul.  Doulilc  Suclioii  "T  iulet  pumps  in  whicli 
the  licpiid  enters  tlie  impelk-r  at  both  sides  throiigli 
opeiiiiiifs  of  equal  area. 

With  this  eoiistructidii  there  is  flieoretieall.v  im  uii- 
hahineed  area  on  either  side  of  the  impeller  and  the 
(irifrinal  double  suetioii  pumps,  whieh  were  designed 
at  a  period  when  centrifugal  pnmp.s  were  only  used  for 
low  heads  and  moderate  speeds,  were  not  equipiied  with 
thrust  bearings  and  very  good  results  were  obtained 
with  them. 

In  later  days,  however,  with  the  coming  of  high 
speeds  and  heads  it  was  found  that  a  small  thrust  l)ear- 
ing  is  advantageous  on  double  suction  pumps  as  it  was 
found  to  be  practically  impossible  to  ensure  foundry 
and  machine  work  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  prevent  a 
slight  amount  of  thrust  and  threfore  a  bearing  of  either 
the  collar  or  ball  type  is  usually  provided  whicli  will 
take  care  of  a  small  thrust  load  in  which  ever  direction 
it  may  develop. 

The"  double  suction  type  of  pump  is  practically  ideal 
for  any  pumping  conditions  with  some  few  exceptions 
sucli  as  handling  heavy  or  fibrous  paper  stock. 

The  suction  openings  into  the  impeller  being  divided, 
requires  smaller  diameter  of  such  openings  than  in  the 
case  of  single  suction  pumps,  this  enables  the  double 
suction  pump  to  have  smaller  diameter  of  impeller  and 
consequently  liigher  speed  than  the  single  suction  pump 
for  the  same  conditions  of  capacity  and  head. 

D.  The  fourth  sub-division  also  relates  to  impeller 
type : — 

First :  Open  impellers  which  may  be  either  single  or 
double  suction  in  which  the  vanes  are  supported  from 
the  central  hub  and  the  liquid  passing  through  the 
impeller  is  in  contact  with  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
easing  Avhich  confines  the  impeller. 

This  is  the  original  design  of  impeller  and  is  fairly 
efficient  under  low  heads  and  is  also  a  desirable  form 
to  use  for  handling  fibrous  material  such  as  sulphite 
pulp,  but  the  slippage  past  the  vanes  at  the  clearance 
between  them  and  the  casing  and  the  extra  friction  of 
the  liquid  pa.ssing  through  tihe  shell  reduces  the  ef- 
ficiency of  this  type  of  impeller,  and  such  losses  are 
bound  to  increase  as  these  clearances  wear  and  become 
greater. 

Seoond:  Enclosed  impellers,  which  also  may  be  either 
single  or  double  suction  in  which  the  vanes  are  sup- 
ported from  the  central  web  and  are  also  enclosed  or 
shrouded  at  both  sides. 

In  this  type  the  li(iuid  passing  through  the  impeller 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  pump 
casing  and  tlie  slippage  can  only  take  place  at  the 
running  clearance  sjtace  surrounding  the  suction  inlet 
to  the  impeller.  Tliis  will  also  increase  with  wear  luit 
in  miist  designs-  the  clearance  ring  can  easily  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  one  whenever  sufficient  wear  takes 
place,  and  the  efficiency  may  again  be  brought  back 
to  normal. 

In  high  efficiency  pumps  it  is  customary  to  construct 
them  with  enclosed  type  impellers  made  of  i)ronze  and 
also  to  machine  and  polisli  the  inner  and  outer  sur- 
faces in  order  to  reduce  the  friction  to  the  smallest 
possible  amount. 
E.  The  fifth  and  final  subdivision  consists  of : — 
First :  Horizontal  pumps,  which  means  tliat  the  axis 
of  the  shaft  is  in  a  horizontal  position.  This  is  the 
most  common  form  of  pump  and  that  which  is  always 
installed  when  the  conditions  will  permit. 

Second :  Vertical  piimps  which  means  that  the  axis 
of  the  shaft  is  in  a  vertical  position.  These  pumps  are 
only  used  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  submerge 


the  piunp  below  thi^  surface  of  the  licpiid  to  be  pumped 
or  when  it  is  necessary  to  set  the  pump  end  below  the 
motor  or  di'iving  pulle\'  in  ordei-  to  get  within  suction 
iimit.s  of  the  liquiil  to  be  pumped  or  to  prevent  the 
motor  from  becoming  flooded  on  account  of  occasional 
I'ise  of  water  level. 

The  vertical  type  of  )ium|)  may  be  subdivided  into: — 
Punq)s  which  are  actually  submerged  in  the  liquid 
the\-  |)unqi,  and  which  should  l);-  e(|uiiiped  with  bear- 
ings wliicii  are  suitalile  for  ojierating  under  water  and 
pumps  known  as  vertical  non-submerged  type  whicli 
are  either  .set  above  the  water  level  on  the  suction  side 
or  are  located  in  drj-  wells  so  as  to  be  accej^sible.  This 
latter  type  is  the  most  desirable  arrangement  of  verti- 
cal sliaft  pump  and  should  be  given  preference  of  the 
two  kinds  of  vertical  pumps  whenever  circumstances 
will  permit.  (To  be  continued.) 


PRINTING  SALES  IMPROVED. 

(American  Writing  Paper  Co.  Bulletin.) 

The  figures  for  Printing  Sales  and  Paper  Purchases 
for  December  show  ven-  little  change  over  that  of 
the  previous  month.  A  slight  increase  in  sales  for 
the  month  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  holiday  business  of  a 
special  nature  as  the  paper  purchases  remained  prac- 
tically uniform.  This  in  itself,  may  be  taken  to  indi- 
cate that  the  industry-  i.s  recovering  its  normal  position 
slowly  but  surely  and  that  the  new  year  is  pretty 
certain  to  continue  the  upward  trend  in  printing  sales 
and  the  purchases  of  paper  stock. 

Paper  tonnage  and  purchase  values  run  about  paral- 
lel, showing  a  more  stable  market  than  in  months  past. 
This  indicates  that  the  supply  is  keeping  reasonably 
in  advance  of  the  demand. 

The  volume  of  Printing  Sales  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year  shows  a  constant  decline  with  a  slight  re- 
covery during  June.  The  usual  shortage  of  orders  in 
July  further  reduced  the  volume  of  business  for  that 
'.nontli  but  recovered  nicely  during  August.  Very 
little  change  was  noticeable  throughout  September. 
The  fall  months  were  somewhat  of  a  disappointment 
as  the  volume  of  sales  decreased  to  -v^Tthin  8  per  cent 
of  the  lowest  point  attained  since  November,  1919. 
However,  the  holiday  business  for  December  brought 
the  volume  of  sales  back  to  nearly  what  it  was  in 
September. 

The  tonnage  of  Paper  has  kept  within  a  reasonable 
ratio  of  P.iper  Purchases.  Early  in  the  year,  with  the 
cost  of  nii'terial  high,  the  tonnage  was  low.  but  with 
greater  va'ue.  As  the  cost  of  raw  material  lessened, 
the  price  of  paper  dropped,  so  ffince  Mav  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  paper  tonnage,  although  the 
value  of  ]>;iper  purchase  has  not  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  This  would  indicate  that  the  price  of 
paper  and  the  tonnage  are  very  close  to  the  normal 
of  1918. 

The  large  amount  of  paper  in  the  merchants"  ware- 
houses and  in  the  printers'  stock  rooms  at  the  beorin- 
ning  of  the  vear.  together  with  the  constant  decline  in 
volume  oF  Printing  Sales,  materially  affected  the  vol- 
ume of  paper  purchases.  At  no  time  throushout  the 
year  did  tly>y  reach  the  normal  of  1918. 

With'n  "the  last  three  months  of  the  year  there  has 
been  a  mnrkerl  improvement  in  the  purcha.ee  of  i">rin- 
ters'  stock,  indicatinsr  that  the  lam-e  supply  on  hand 
with  +he  printers  and  merchants  has  been  reduced 
to  the  jiiinimnm  and  with  the  lowering  in  price  of  raw 
materials  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  price  of 
paper,  printers'  purchases  have  been  stimulated. 
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Annual  Meeting  Of 

REPORTS  OF  SECTIONS. 

The  reports  of  the  variou.s  Sections  of  the  C'anadiau 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  not  only  show  its  valuable 
and  varied  activities,  but  also  give  a  good  history  of  the 
year's  work  and  a  review  of  conditions. 

Newsprint  Section. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

The  mills  represented  in  the  Newsprint  Section  have 
to  report  an  unusually  ilifficult  year,  in  wliieh  the  produ- 
cers were  called  ui)on  to  contend  with  exceptional  con- 
ditions brought  about  principally  by  univei-sal  business 
stagnation. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  fouud  tlie  industry  at  high 
tide  of  demand  and  market  price.  The  recession  in 
general  business  which  began  soon  after  the  new  year 
brought  ill  its  train  a  radical  slump  in  newspaper  ad- 
vertising, particularly  in  the  United  States  where  from 
80  p.c.  to  !)0  p.c.  of  tlie  newsprint  produced  by  our  mem- 
bers finds  a  market.  The  situation  was  aggravated,  fur- 
thermore, by  the  importation  into  the  States  of  a  (puin- 
tity  of  European  paper,  not  in  itself  sufficient  in  normal 
times  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  market,  but  wliich 
was  undoubtedly  used  in  the  existing  circum.stances  to 
the  detriment  of  the  producers  on  this  continent.  Ab- 
normal exchange  conditions  and  cheap  European  labor 
were  the  principal  factors  making  this  competition  pos- 
sible. European  paper  also  benefitted  by  cheap  ocean 
traffic  rates  as  compared  with  the  excessive  rail  freight 
charges  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  newsprint  production  and  shipments  in  Canada 
during  the  year  have  fallen  off  somewhat  from  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  .surprise  is,  perliaps,  that  the 
decrease  has  not  been  greater.  Canadian  mills,  have,  on 
the  average,  suffered  proportionately  less  than  United 
States  mills. 

Production  and  shipments  by  the  mills  reporting  to 
this  Section,  by  months  during  the  year,  were  as  follows: 


The  C.  P.  &  p.  A. 


January  . 
February 
March    .'. 
April    .  . 
May    .  .     . 
June    . .     . 
July    ..     . 
August   . . 
September 
October    . 
November 
December 

Total 


Production  Shipments 

Tons  Tons 

71,518  67,360 

63.607  61,575 

65,619  64,185 

69,221  66,260 

49,308   •  49,980 

54,715  56,412 

68,844  66,732 

72,295  75,435 

68,983  68,164 

75,481  79,056 

74,537  73,380 

78,599  79,433 


812,727 


807,972 


The  expoi-t  mnvkvl  .■ontinued  :,,  absorb  tlie  larger  nro 
portion  of  the  output,  exports  by  months  being"  as  iol- 


The  figures  by  years  for  the  pa.st  five  years  compare 
as  follows : 

Year  Tons  Value 

1917* 689,847  $38,868,084 

1918* 734,783  46,230,814 

1919* 794,567  54,427,879 

1920* 875,696  80,865,271 

1921      812,727 


I OWS : — 
Month 
January 
Februar^■ 
Marcli    [  . 
April     .  . 
Ma.v    .  .    . 
June    .  . 
July    .  .    . 
August    . 
September 
October    . 
November 
Deceml)er 


Tons 

57,341 

52,835 

75,773 

47,463 

44,182 

42,380 

57,318 

65,321 

61,456 

65,707 

63,381 


Value 
$6,532,034 
6,266,050 
9,162,330 
5,241,893 
4,682,393 
4.2.95,181 
5,539,623 
6,015,305 
5,503,368 
5,510,604 
6,926,465 


*  Canadian  Government  figure.?. 


Totals  (Eleven  months)  633,157         $6.5,675,246 

to.'^iia'nrwe;"';''""!  r"' '  *«^^^^  eap^c^i^T^^ 

ons  dail\    ^^ere  brouglit  into  operation  during  the  vear 
'rmgnrg   the   maximum    daily    production    vm   to    3  34? 
ons,  or  1,002,600  tons  a  year.'    Two  addit    nal  n  aS. 
nes  are  now  m  course  of  installation  and  are  ex,  ected 
o  be  ni  opera; ion  early  i„  the  vear.   wbd/wS  1  •  ni 

^0  p"'    ofthe  tT.,'"""'"-'   '"   ^^°""t   approximating 
Anferl^a^r  continent"""'"'"'  ''"-""P*''-  -  the  North 

Secti  n      t      ,  •?    %^5^'"'   ^^^°  ^i^e   meetings   of  the 
he   A    't     r      "■''  P'""^^^'"'"'  '^"^h  as  that  afforded   Iv 

the  large  newspaper  pubt,  e    T  ,  .f  rt^'Jtc;"''' 

:!rps\;:irir-r^^^^^^^ 

extremel     wef;XnL«"^-^'Sl'^r"'" 

bring  thdr  united  effm-t  I'    i       "^     'f*'  "''^^^  ^^''^^  to 

of  pfper  aitSf  tfev    al:  SnuouS^'l'^^  ^'-^  ^"^^ 
denied  the  rio-lft  of  tL     ,    f^^^^^^^^h'  ^nd  persistently 

short-sighted  policy.  '^     °"*   ^^^^^^t     this 

GEORGE  CHAHOON,  Jr., 
Chairman. 

Chemical  Pulp  Sections. 

(At  the  initial  meeting  of  tlie  Cheml,.n)  v>  i     c      ■ 
m  January,  1921    it  was  deciVlp^  VifV,     /"'.''  SecMon, 
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nroduciug  Sulphite  Pulp,  to  be  known  as  the  Sulphite 
Section.  Mr.  C.  R.  Whitehead,  of  the  Wayagamack 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company-,  was  chosen  as  Chairman  of  the 
Kraft  Section  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Crooker,  of  the  Laurentide 
Company,  Limited,  as  Chairman  of  the  Sulphite  Sec- 
tion.) 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

The  year  1921  wiU  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult ever  experienced  by  the  Chemical  Pulp  industry 
of  Canada,     i'he  demand  for  all  grades  of  kraft     and 
sulphite  slumped  very  materially  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning (if  tlie  year  and  with  it  prices  also  went  to  pieces. 
By  midsummer  the  demand  had  all  but  ceased  and  some 
of  the  la!  ger  mills  temporarily  stopped  producing.  To- 
wards the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  market  had  re- 
vived to  some  extent  but  was  still  far  below  the  high 
point  reached  in  the  year  preceding.     As  illustrating 
the  market  decline  in  1921,  as  compared  with  1920,  it 
may  be  said  that  while  the  Canadian  kraft  pulp  mills 
rejiortiug  to  the  Association  produced  76,370  tons  and 
sliipped  48,479  tons  in  the  last  seven  months  of  1920 — 
May  to  December  inclusive — the  production  for  the  en- 
tire^  twelve  months  of  1921  amounted  to  only  75,949  tons 
and  shipments  to  61,309  tons. 

Production  and  shipments  of  sulphite,  in  tons,  for 
the  years  1919-1921  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  state- 
ment : — 

1919  1920  1921 

Pro-       Ship- 
duction    ments 
66,161 

80,251    172,357    173.588 
52,744    108,414    100,120 


News    253,279 

Easy    ble.aching    83,065 
Bleached 56,228 


1920 

Pro-       Ship- 

duction    ments 

329,914    107,001 


Pro- 
duction 
253,566 
86,831 
85,498 


Ship- 
ments 
50,253 
69,690 
82,896 


Totals 


392,572    199,156    600,685    380,709    425,895    200,838 


The  annual  productive  capacity  of  aU  Chemical  pulp 
mills  in  Canada  of  pulp  for  sale  is  now  estimated  at 
617,4!I6  tons,  comprising  148,400  tons  of  kraft  and 
4(i!V,09(i  tons  of  sulphite.  On  this  basis  last  year's  i>ro- 
ductiou  of  kraft,  by  the  mills  reporting,  amountinu:  to 
75,949  tons,  represents  51  p.  c.  of  total  capacity,  and 
last  year's  shipments,  amounting  to  61,309  tons,  repre- 
sents" 41.1  p.  c.  of  total  capacity.  On  sulphite,  last  year's 
production  of  tons  represents  91  p.c.  of  capacity  and 
last  year's  shipments  of  202,838  tons  represents  44  p.c. 
of  total  capacity. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  exports 
of  chemical  pulp  of  all  kinds  from  Canada  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  1920  and  1921,  and  indicates  tlie 
extent  to  which  the  demoralization  of  tlie  trade  extend- 
ed: 


.siblc  of  their  United  States  trade  and  were  assisted^  in 
so  doing  by  their  lower  cost  of  production  and  the  high 
premium  on  the  American  doUar,  as  well  as  by  the  low 
cargo  rates  from  European  to  American  ports.  Sur- 
prisingly large  reserve  stocks  of  pulp  were  also  brought 
to  light"  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  these,  cou- 
pled with  the  urgent  necessities  of  most  of  the  foreign 
producers  to  liquidate  at  any  or  all  cost,  still  fur- 
ther demoralized  the  market  for  United  States  and  Ca'n- 
adian  producers  and  made  it  practically  impossible  for 
them  to  obtain  anything  like  an  adequate  return  on 
their  sales. 

As  to  the  future,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  with 
a.ssurance  is  that  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  worst 
is  over.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  witnessed  a  gen- 
eral betterment  of  conditions  and  as  most  of  the  mills 
resumed  operations  at  oi'  near  capacity,  the  ensuing 
year  promises  to  be  much  better  than  the  last.  The 
degree  of  prosperity  which  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
imlp  industry  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  re- 
vival of  the  demand  for  paper,  of  which  evidences  are 
iilready  in  siglit,  and  of  business  in  general. 

The  pulp  manufacturers  have  found  their  a.s.soeiation 
■  hrough  the  C.  P.  &  P.  A.  of  much  assistance  during  the 
past  year.  Monthly  statistical  charts  showing  the  pro- 
duction of  the  various  grades  of  sulphite  pulp,  classi- 
fied as  "News".  "Easy  Bleaching,"  and  "Bleached," 
have  been  issued  at  regular  intervals  during  the  year 
Mild  have  proved  of  much  value. 

A  montlily  exchange  of  statistics  between  the  Chem- 
ical Pul|)  Sections  and  tlie  Scandinavian  Cellulose  As- 
sociation 1ms  been  inaugurated  during  the  year  and  has 
been  found  of  much  assistance  to  the  pulp  producers  in 
both  countries. 

In  November  the  Sections  were  favored  with  a  visit 
from  Consul  T.  Lundgren,  Secretary  of  the  Swedish 
Cellulose  Association,  and  Messrs.  Lenuart  Norstrum 
aiul  Gustaf  Asplund,  Swedish  pulp  manufactuersrs.  A 
conference  between  them  and  representatives  of  the 
several  Canadian  mills  producing  kraft  and  sulphite 
pulp  was  lield  at  which  there  was  a  general  exchange 
of  views.  Arrangements  were  entered  into  for  extend- 
ing and  enlarging  the  exchange  of  information  between 
the  two  bodies. 

The  Sections  look  forward  to  a  continuance  of  these 
helpful  efforts  at  co-operation  and  mutual  service  dur- 
ing the  year  to  come  and  to  their  expansion  as  oppor- 
tunty  arises. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.   R.   'WHITEHEAD, 

Chairman  Kraft  Section. 
E.  L.  CROOKER, 
Chairman  Sulphite  Section. 


1920 


Tons 

Sulphate   116,677.65 

Sulphite,    bleached       81,153.95 
unbleached     246,967.6 


10,855,035 
11,846,625 
26,518,269 


1921 

Tons  $ 

72,614.85       5,600,451 

53,389.4  5,630,845 

84,015.2         6,891,509 


Total      ...      444,799.2     $49,219,929     210,019.45  $18,122,805 


In  analyzing  the  conditions  responsible  for  the  un- 
favorable year,  first  consideration  has  necessarily  to  be 
given  to  the  world-wide  depression  in  trade  and  the 
universal  period  of  liquidation  through  which  every  in- 
dustry was  compelled  to  pass.  A  contributing  cause  is 
foimd  in  the  invasion  of  the  American  market  by  Eu- 
ropean producers  who  had  been  praetically  debarred 
therefrom  from  the  time  the  war  put  a  temporary  em- 
bargo on  trans-Atlantic  commerce.  The  Europeans 
naturally  were  desirous  of  recovering  as  much  as  pos- 


MechanicaJ  Pulp  Section. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

One  year  ago,  in  a  survey  made  by  this  Section  of  the 
conditions  then  existing  in  the  mechanical  pulp  indus- 
try of  Canada,  an  estimate  was  made  that  the  1921  pro- 
duction would  amount  to  1,306,300  tons,  made  up  of 
899,000  tons  for  use  by  the  producing  mills  and  407,- 
300  tons  for  sale.  The  extent  to  which  the  actual  pro- 
duction has  fallen  below  this  estimate  indicates,  in  some 
measure,  the  falling  off  in  demand  and  consumption  of 
groundwood  pulp  and  the  unsettled  conditions  that  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  industry  during  the  greater 
liart  of  the  year. 

The  mills  reporting  to  the  Association  give  the  follow- 
ing as  their  production  and  shipments  for  the  several 
months  of  the  year :  * 
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Prodmlioii  and  Shipmcvis  of  Mechanical  Pulp  hif  Book  and  Writing  Paper  Section. 

-.                                                    ,j^,Qi^y             rp^jjy  Duniiir  llie  ciirly  pail  ot  the  year  1921  husme.ss  was 

,                                                                  ro  Q9q               1  1(V>  cxtreiiu'Iv  i|uii''  iind  seeniefl  to  slow  1111  until  al)ftiit  July 

ior"'''"'!. 45'72''                   831  wlu'U  it  I'lCfxaii  1(1  pick  up.     From  that  time  until  tlic  end 

February r.n'jnr                   %r-i  "f  the  year  there  was  a  gradual  improvement  and,  while 

'l.''^'T'' 7n'2'>4               13^1  most  of  the  mills  were   lunning  full  time,  they   fi.und 

^V'      r^Q^At             iq'q'71  that  owing  to  the  small  orders  they  were  only  getting 

MaV 30,044                    l0,0(i  1          4.    on                          J        i- 

"    ■■                                                             roior               0^1"  about  80  p. e.  production. 

'|^\"° ■         cAQn'?            1  's'n'sn  During  the  year  our  section  held  10  meetings,  at  near- 

Y'^^y    ■ fis'^Sl              07  070  1^'  all  "f  ^^'hifli  e^'fi'v  mill  in  the  section  was  represent- 

^^^"^* 7n'^97             IQ  7oq  «!■    The  same  spirit  of  co-operation  Avhicli  has  prevailed 

beptembei- /u,oz^             00  rrn  i"  this  section  since  it  was  organized  is  -still  maintained 

!.:''*"''"■ 'Jl%',i^             r.^'ron  and  is  grcatlv  benefitting  tliose  connected  with  it. 

Aovem her ^0,^40             rfi,Ddu  ^^^^,  materials  have  been  very  plentiful  and  the  qua- 

^eci-miwr fiV,U(J             ^i,OQ^  lities  have  imp:  oved  very  much,  which  has  enabled  the 

,„  ^  ,                                              naanca          i  Qi  coi  miUs  to  improve  their  grades  and  get  their  standards 

'                       '  hack  to  pre-war  qualities. 

The   figures   fall   considerably   below   those   for   1920  Wages  last  year  were  reduced  about  30  p.c,  but  are 

which  sum  up  as  follows: — Production,  846,514  tons;  si  ill  over  double  pre-war  wages, 

shipments,  202,316  tons.  Prices  were  reduced  from  30  p.c.  to  oO  p.c.  according 

It   is  estimated   that  the  productive  cai)acity   of  the  to   tlie   giades   and   now   seem   to   be   on    a   rock-bottom 

groundwood  mills  has  been  increased  during  the  yeai-  basis. 

by  about  800  tons  a  day  or  240,000  tons  a  j'car.     New  There  has  not  been  mucii  exporting  from  Canada  of 

newsprint  machines  brought  into  use  in  Canada  during  these   grades  during  the   past   twelve  months,  the  per- 

the  year  are  estimated  to  liave  increased  the  productive  ccntage     being  a  very  small  fraction  of  what  had  been 

capacity  of  the  newsprint  mills  by  558  tons  a  day  or  shipiied  in  the  previous  year.     This  is  largely  accounted 

167,400  tons  a  year.     The  estimated  increase   in    pulp  for  l)y  the  fact  tluit  tliere  was  a  world-wide  depression 

production  includes  200  tons  a  day  by  a  mill  wliicli  is  and    also   that   the    European    jirices   wei-e   much   lower 

now  being  equipped  with  news  machines  which  are  ex-  than  they  were  here.     Exchange  was  very  much  in  their 

pected  eventually-  to  absorb  this  additional  output.  favor  as  most  of  the  exporting  from  Canada  had  been 

Exports  of  groundwood  pulp  for  1921   amounted  to  done  to   New  Zealand,   Australia,      South   Africa     and 

3,006,878  cwts.,  valued  at  $7,093,895,  as  compared  with  South  America. 

6,086,883  c\vts.,  valued  at  $17,574,816  during  the  pre-  We  had  two  advertising  campaigns  during  the  year 
ceding  year,  and  were  distributed  by  months  as  follows;  with  the  object  of  liel])ing  the  consumption  of  book  pa- 
Exports  of  Mechanical  Pulp,  by  Months.  ''"'^  ^"^^  restoring  confidence  to  the  users.     We  believe 
igog                                2921  t"at  these  campaigns  have  and  will  greatly  help  the  con- 
Cwts          ^$             Cwts                $  sumption  of  book  and  writing  paper  aiid  get  more  busi- 
Januarv...      609,206         '972,574      133,951        396,136  ^es^  for  the  mills  than  they  would  otherwise  get.     We 
Februa'rv            266  826          472  383        86  464        244  049  '""^^  several  meetings  with  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
March    "    '         'AS  9  092          562308      139'868        '^8409'''  Association  during  the  year  to  discuss  trade  conditions 
April                   198  664          506369        64  070        131  4''7  ''"^^  *"  ^^'^  ^°  ^^^  ""  ^  better  footing.     This  spirit  of  co- 
Mav.  ■.'.':      279^439          779;710      326^290        754^288  "PeratJon  is  very  much  appreciated  and  is  proving  ben- 
June  ....      892,309       2,136,767      196,090        370,072  ''^I'^ial.to  all  concerned.                       . 
Julv   ....      838,118       2,528,993      408,976        974,246  P^^^'^^S  this  past  year  business  was  very  satisfactory 
August...      816,081       2,809,266      435,955     1,233,684  ^^hen  one  considers  the  conditions  that  have  been  pre- 
September.  .      424,689       1,877.053      658,027     1,674,042  J'**]  "^^-  J}^  """^  ™  this  country  have  been  very  much 
October...      536,329       1,986,807      .557,188     1,031,8.59  ''^tter  off  than  those  in  the  other  eounh-ies. 
November..       263,976       1,016,184      712,196     1,065,700  There  is  e\Try  indieataon  that  wjule  there  will  be  no 
December..      672,1.54       1,926,392  ^nrat  rusli  of  bu.smess  this  year  there  wil    be  a  decided 
___^ |__J improvement  over  what  we  have  had  m  the  past  year. 

Total  .  .  .  6,086,883  $17,574,816  3,719,074  $8,159,595  ^-  ^-  ^'-  ^^^7^. 

The.se  figures  tell  their  own  .storv  and  it  is  perhaps  /-r.^       ^      v  c     .■         ,     ,             ,    -,    ^  ■          Chairman. 

unnecessary  to  dwell  upcm  them  or  to  emphasize  the  fact  ^"^ports  ol  Sections  to  W  concluded  m  next  issue.) 

that  the  vear  was  not  a  good  one  for  the  manufacturers  _                        ~~ 

of  groundwood  pulp.     Tlie  principal  factors  contribut-  -^".^   American  Forestry  Association,   at  its   annual 

ing  to  the  unfavorable  year  were  the  marked  decrease  '"eetmg  m  Waslungton  last  Thursday,  adopted  a  resol- 

iii  demand,  an  oversupplied  market  and  falling  prices  "*^'°'^  opposing  tlie  transfer  of  the  forest  service  from 

generally.      European    imports   into   the   United    States  ^Jie  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Department  of 

also  exerted  an  adverse  influence  on  our  market  there.  ^"^   Interior.     It   was   pointed   out  that   such   a   move 

The    immediate    future    appears  to   be    slightly   more  '^^'ould  mean  duplication  of  effort  and  loss  of  efficien- 

in-omising   depending   upon    improved   trade   conditions  ''y- .  Other  resolutions     urged     Congress     to   adopt  a 

generally  and  a  revival  in   the  demand  for  newsprint  "ational  forest  policy  law  to  improve  fire  prevention 

and  other  grades  of  paper.  methods  to  increase  research  work  and  to  provide  add- 

The  Section  held  together  well  during  the  year  and  itional  national  forests  and   forest  lands. 

afforded  the  members  encouragement  and  assistance  in  — 

meeting  their  unusual  problems.  You  can't  take    a  "short  cut"  on  a  straight  road. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  You  may  take  a  "short  cufon  a  crooked  road.  l)ut 

L.  E.  WILSON,  not  on  a  .straight  one'.     This  is  tlie  rea'son  why  there 
Chairman,  are  no  "short  cuts"  in  the  plan  of  salvation. 
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REVIEW   OF   RECENT   LITERATURE. 

E-4.  Production  of  Bisulphite  Cooking  Liquor.  Can. 
patent  No  213,360,  The  Brown  Co.,  assignee  of  George 
Alvin  Richter,  both  in  Berlin,  N.H.,  U.S.A.,  Sept.  13 
1921.  Limestone  is  pulverized  to  pass  through  a  15U 
or  ''00  mesh  sieve,  and  suspended  in  water.  The  lime- 
stone suspension  is  then  treated  either  with  sulphur 
dioxide  gas  or  with  sulphurous  acid  solution  in  excess 
of  the  amount  required  to  form  calcium  bisulphite. 
Claims  allowed  4.— A.  P.-C. '  ,  .       x  • 

E-4  Production  of  Bisulphite  Cooking  Liquor.  (  an. 
patent  No  213.361.  The  Brown  Co.,  assignee  of  George 
Alvin  Ritcher,  both  in  Berlin,  N.  H.,  U.  S.  A.,  Sept 
13  1921  Water  and  sulphur  dioxide  are  passed 
througli  a  series  of  towers  in  opposite  directions,  and 
at  a  given  point  in  the  system  (neither  at  the  begin- 
ning nor  at  the  end)  a  lime  bearing  material  is  placed 
so  that  the  acidulated  water  reacts  with  it  to  form 
calcium  bisulphite  solution,  and  the  resulting  solution 
is  then  still  further  acidulated.     Claims  allowed  6.  — 

A  P  -C. 

F-0  Straw  Lignin  Prepared  by  Treatment  with  Al- 
kali Carbonate.  F.  Pasclike.  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  xxxiv, 
465,  (1921) ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  732A,  (Oct.  31, 
1921).  The  lignin  was  prepared  by  treatment  of  the 
straw  with  alkali  carbonate,  precipitation  from  the 
extract  with  acid,  and  purification  by  repeated  solu- 
tion in  alkali  and  re-pre^-ipitation  with  acid.  The  equi- 
valent Aveight.  determined  by  solution  in  excess  of 
standard  caustic  soda  solution  and  titration  with  phen- 
olphthalein  and  methyl  orange  as  indicators,  with 
which  lignin  behaves  similarly  to  carbon  dioxide,  has 
a  value  of  357.  This  is  lower  than  that  found  by  Beck- 
mann  for  lignin  from  winter  rye  straw,  viz.,  462.  but 
the  high  figure  is  due  in  part  to  colloidal  lignin  pass- 
ing through  the  filter  in  the  method  he  adopted.  Ele- 
mentary- analysis  of  the  straw  lignin  gave  figures  cor- 
responding to  an  empirical  formula  of  either  C.-Hj,0, 
or  C4oH^,di,  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  this  lignin 
differs  from  Beekmann's  essentially  in  its  oxygen  con- 
tent, the  formula  assigned  to  Beekmann's  product  be- 
ing C,„H„Oi,.  The  C^„H,,,0,,  formula  demands  an 
equivalent  weight  of  366  which  is  in  close  agreement 
with  that  actually  found. — A.  P.-C. 

G.-7;  K.-7.  .Disc  Refiner.  Fr.  patent  No.  .520,875, 
Samuel  ]\Iilne.  England.  Papier,  xxiv,  452-453.  (Oct. 
1921).— A.  P.-C. 

G-8.  Device  for  Cutting  Fiber  from  the  Formation 
Roll.  Ger.  patent  Xo.  340.057.  Stvobelt.  An  autom- 
atic deface  for  cutting  the  layer  of  fiber  on  the  cvlin- 
der  of  a  wet  machine  (formation  roll)  is  described.  As 
soon  as  the  layer  attains  the  requisite  thickness  a  knife 
is  released  and  drawn  through  the  sheet. — H.  E.  W. 

G.-ll.  Pulp  Separator.  Can.  patent  No.  213,124, 
Carroll  Edward  Carpenter,  Hawkesbury.  Ont.,  Canada, 
Aug.  30.  1921.     Claim  allowed  1.— A. -P.-C. 

G-12.  Packing  of  Wood  Pulp.  Pappen  u.Holzstoff 
Ztg.,  No.  41.  1921.  Owing  to  tlic  high  cost  of  freights 
and  sacks  mechanical  woodpulp  is  preferably  jiacked 
in  the  form  of  boards  for  shipments,  although  in  this 
state  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  immediate  use  in 
the  beater.     On  the  other  hand,  'packages  are  the  sim- 
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plest   form.     Methods   of   avoiding   wa.ste   and   adven- 
titious moisture  are  also  describecl. — P.  B. 

H.-4.  Removal  of  Magnesium  and  Calcium  from 
Rock  Salt  Brine  (for  Making  Electrolytic  Bleach).  Can. 
patent  No.  213.100.  Francis  Arthui-  Sandiway  and  Les- 
lie Alexander  Munro,  Xorthwick,  botli  of  Chester,  Eng- 
land, co-inventors,  Aug.  30.  1921.  After  the  addition 
of  soda-ash  and  slacked  lime  to  the  brine,  the  latter  is 
.subjected  to  gentle  agitation  so  as  to  change  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  precipitate  and  increase  the  rate 
of  Sedimentation.     Claims  allowed  5. — A.  P.-C. 

K-6.  Preparation  of  Fiber  from  Typha.  Paul  Grab- 
ner.  Ger.  patent  No.  339,978.  The  loaves  are  sub- 
merged in  water  and  are  allowed  to  disintegrate  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  absence  of  air. — H.  E.  W. 

K-7.  Beater  with  Several  Bed  Plates.  Ger.  patent 
No.  340,339,  Reisten.— H.  E.  W. 

H-4.  Stable  Bleaching  Powder.  (  an.  patent  No. 
213,573,  Chemische  Fabrik  Griesheim  Elekton,  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main,  assignee  of  Heinrich  Reitz,  Bitterfeld, 
both  in  Germany,  Sept.  27,  1921.  The  dry  powder  is 
mixed  with  dry  kitchen  salt  free  from  impurities  .such 
as  magnesium  cliloride.     Claims  allowed  4.     A.  P.-C. 

K-7.  Continuous  Beating  Engine.  Can.  patent  No. 
213,588,  James  T.  Murphy  and  Edward  J.  Raney  and 
James  L.  Carev,  assignee  of  one-third  of  the  interest, 
all  of  Chicago."  111..  U.S.A.,  Sept.  27,  1921.  Claims  al- 
lowed 18.     A.  P.-C. 

K-7.  Regulating  Device  for  Beater  Rolls.  Can 
patent  No.  212,  454,  The  Ea^stern  Manufacturing  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  assignee  of  Archibald  Ashbury  Adams, 
South  Brewer.  Me.,  Both  in  the  U.S.A.,  July  12,  1921. 
The  beater  is  supplied  with  means  for  adjusting  the 
distance  between  the  roll  and  the  bedplate  and  with 
an  indicator  for  showing  the  distance  between  the  two. 
Claims  allowed  2.— A.  P.-C. 

K-7.  Defibering  Rags.  Papier-Markt,  Nos.  34  and 
35,  (Aug.  23  and  30,  1921).  The  fibers  shoukl  be  divi- 
ded into  their  cellular  elements,  in  which  state  they 
are  of  suitable  dimensions  for  felting.  This  was  form- 
erly accomplished,  and  with  excellent  results,  by  the 
■stamper,  and  its  re-introduetion  into  mill  operations  is 
not  unlikely.  Another  method  is  described,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  stamper,  in  which  the  rag  fibers  are  suit- 
ably resolved  into  their  elements  by  means  of  a  hol- 
lander  roll  fitted  with  knives. — P.B. 

K-12.  Contrivance  for  Watermarking.  C.  E.  JORX- 
BERG.  Ger.  patent  Xo.  336.S55.  This  device  is  for 
use  on  a  cylinder  machine. — H.  E.  W. 

K-12.  Method  of  Felting  Fibers  on  the  Paper  Mach- 
ine. Can.  patent  No.  213,968.  Tlie  Bagley  and  Sewall 
Co.,  assignee  of  Frank  W.  Moiiaghan.  both  of  Water- 
town,  N.Y.,  U.S.A..  Oct.  25.  1921.  The  water  and  stock 
mixture  is  fed  to  the  machine  under  sufficient  pres- 
sure to  cause  them  to  form  and  maintain  a  reservoir 
or  pool  above  the  wire  after  the  slice,  in  whicli  pool  the 
water  and  stock  are  agitated  and  move  at  a  velocity 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  wire;  and  the  wire 
takes  water  and  stock  from  this  pool  to  form  the  web. 
Claims  allowed  13.— A.  P.-C. 

K-12.     Paper  Machine.     Device  for  Pelting  the  Fib- 
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ers  on  the  Wire.  Can.  patent  No.  213,969,  The  Bagley 
and  Sewall  Co.,  assignee  of  Frank  W.  Monaglian,  both 
of  Watertown,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  Oct.  2.^),  1921.  In  a  Four- 
drinier  paper  machine,  tlie  combination  with  a  slice 
or  other  controlling  device  and  the  making  wire,  of 
means  for  delivering  the  stock  and  water  past  the  slice 
under  pressure,  and  a  resistance  surface  below  the  slice 
on  to  which  the  water  and  stock  flow  and  form  a  pool 
from  which  the  wire  takes  the  water  and  stock  to  form 
the  web.     Claims  allowed  10.     A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Pulp  Sheet  Levelling  Device  for  Paper  Mach- 
ines. Can.  patent  No.  212,  441.  Charles  R.  Van  de  Carr 
Jr.,  Grand 'Mere,  Que.,  Canada,  July  12,1921.  The 
combination  with  a  Fourdrinier  paper  machine  of  a  jet 
distributing  member  connected  to  the  head  box  and 
adapted  for  regulating  the  flow  of  pulp  on  the  paper 
machine  wire.  The  pulp  sheet  levelling  device  associat- 
ed with  the  head  box  comprises  a  pair  of  plates  adapt- 
ed to  extend  across  the  side  of  the  head  box  and  hav- 
ing the  lower  ends  adjustably  spaced  from  the  wire 
to  form  a  pulp  feeding  orifice.  Claims  allowed  11. — 
A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Machine  for  the  Manufacture  of  Embossed 
or  Striped  Cardboard.  Fr.  patent  No.  524,743,  Maurice 
Cartiaux  and  Charles  Cartiaux,  France.  Papetrie,  xliii, 
938-940,  (Oct.  25,  1921).  The  device  consists  of  smooth 
c.ylinders  between  which  the  cardboard  passes,  and  at 
least  one  grooved  or  engraved  cylinder  which  may  l)e 
brought  up  against  the  smooth  cylinders  or  removed 
from  them  according  as  its  action  i.s  or  is  not  re(|uired. 
—A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Paper  Reinforcing  Machine.  Fr.  patent  No. 
520,  693,  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson,  U.S.A.,  Feb.  19,  1921. 
Papier,  xxiv.  397-404,  (Se])t.  1921).— A.  P.-C. 

K-0.  Batic  Effect  on  Paper;  Ger.  patent  No.  339,- 
606,  Meister,  Lucius  and  Bruning.  Addition  to  Ger. 
patent  No.  338,105.  Covers  the  use  of  caustic  li(|u()i-s 
as  solvents. — H.  B.  W. 

K-23.  Safety  Paper.  Ger.  patent  No.  337,818,  Class 
55f,  ALFRED  STRUM  and  Veifa  Werke  Vereinigte 
Electro technisehe  Institute  Frankfurt  Aschaffenburg 
m.b.H.  Colorless  solutions  of  the  .salts  of  heavy  metals 
which  absorb  X-rays  are  printed  in  certain  designs  on 
paper.  The  paper  is  tested  against  a  light  screen.  The 
criminal  must  know  M'hat  are  the  ingredients  of  the 
printing  solution  and  how  they  the  compounded.  — 
H.  E.  W. 

K-23.  Weather  Proof  Paper.  MAX  ROGLER,  Dus- 
seldorf-Gerre.sheim,  Ger.  patent  No.  337,769,  Cla-ss  55f. 
An  emulsion  is  prepared  from  1000  part.s  olein,  turkey 
red  oil,  or  other  saponifiable  fat  or  resin  and  .50°Bc 
caustic  in  2000  parts  of  water,  2000  parts  stearin  pitch, 
and  500  parts  of  paraffin.  Alcohol,  amyl  alcohol  or 
phenol  hasten  the  solvent  action.  The  emulsion  is  ad- 
ded to  the  stock  in  the  beater.  Salt  is  added  to  aid  in 
salting  out.  Sugar  of  lead  is  then  added  until  the 
water  in  the  beater  is  clear.  Paper  is  then  made  of  the 
stock.  Petroleum  pitch  is  mentioned  and  also  coal  tar 
pitch.— H.  E.  W. 

K-0.  The  Standardization  of  Paper.  FRED  A.  CUR- 
TIS, Chief  of  Paper  Section,  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington.  Paper,  xxix.  20-22.  (Oct.  26.  1921)  ; 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii,  28,  (Oct.  27,  1921).  An  addres.s 
on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Stamlard.s  in  establish- 
ing standards  for  paper.  Eighty  different  sizes  of  en- 
velopes in  a  Government  contract  were  eliminated. — 
H.  E.  W. 

L-4.  Flange  Tubes  of  Paper.  Ger.  iiatent  No.  329,- 
154,  Gontinentale  Lsola  Werke  Akt.  Ges. — H.  E.  W. 


L-4.     Device  for   Preparing    Endless   Paper    Tubes. 

Astbest  und  Guinmiwcrkc  xMf'i'cii  (.'alnion  Akt.  Ges., 
IIaml)urg.     (icniuiii   p;ili'iit   No.  329,446.-11.  E.  W. 

L-4.  Cardboard  Receptacle.  Can.  patent  No.  192,619, 
The  Cedaroid  Company,  Inc.,  assignee  of  Peter  J. 
Nagle,  both  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  Sept.  9,  1919. 
Claims  allowed  5.— A.  P.-C. 

L-4.  Window  Envelope  Making  Machine,  (an  i>at- 
ent  No.  212,  859,  John  Paterson  Ramage,  Liberton,  Mid- 
lothian, Scotland,  Aug.  9,  1921.  Claims  allowed  6. 
—A.  P.-C. 

L-4.  Reusable  envelope.  FREISE,  Ger.  patent  No. 
327,587.  Papier  Ztg.,  xlvi,  2833,  (Aug.  9, 1921).  The  ad- 
hesive is  placed  on  the  flap  of  the  envelope  as  well  as 
at  the  opening. — H.E.W. 

L-4.  Clip  for  Strengthening  Cardboard  Boxes.  Can. 
patent  No.  213,682.  The  Eaton,  Crane  and  Pike  Co., 
assignee  of  William  Allen  Pike,  both  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
U.S.A.,  Oct.  4,  1921.     Claims  allowed  3.     A.  P.-C. 

L-5.  Cellulose  Acetate  Insoluble  in  Chloroform  and 
Process  of  Making  Same.  Can.  patents  No.  191,800, 
191,801,  191,802,  HENRY  DREYFUS,  London,  Eng- 
land, July  29,  1919.  Claims  allowed  5,  13  and  13,  re- 
spectively.— A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Cellulose  Yam  Spinning  Machine.  Gei'.  paten* 
No.  338,993.  The  patent  covers  a  device  for  convert- 
ing narrow  strips  of  paper-  into  vai'u  for  spinning. 
— H.  E.  W. 

L-5.  Precipitation  of  Cellulose  from  Viscose  Solution. 
Ger.  patent  No.  339,050,  Class  29b.— H.  E.  W. 

L-5.  Artificial  Silk.  Chemische  Werke  vorm  Auer- 
gesellschaft,  Ger.  patent  No.  338,653,  Class  8m.— H. 
E.  W. 

L-7.  Process  for  Spinning  Short  Fibres.  G  er.  patent 
No.  312,400,  Class  76c,  Group  29,  Papier-Fabr.,  xix,  850, 
(Aug.  12,  1921).  The  short  fibers  are  converted  into 
paper  and  then  the  paper  is  converted  into  ribbons  and 
worked  up  in  the  usual  way.  The  paper  is  so  made 
that  it  is  loose  and  porous.  The  water  is  removed  by 
the  application  of  only  a  slight  amount  of  suction.  The 
paper  may  be  creped,  picked  or  treated  with  swelling 
agents.— H.E.W. 

L-7.  Process  for  Making  Fiber  from  Reeds.  EMIL 
CLAVIEZ,  Ger  patent  No.  339,270,  Class  29a.  The 
reed  after  being  crushed  in  warm  water  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  soap  or  other  softening  material.  The 
fibers  obtained  may  be  incorporated  with  cotton  and 
spun.— H.  E.  W. 

L-8.  Defective  Printing  on  Porous  Paper  and  Card- 
board. Papier  Markt.  No.  20.  1920.  In  the  use  of 
carbon  black  as  well  as  of  pure  colors  it  sometimes 
happens  that  in  spite  of  all  kno\vn  methods  of  ]irevent- 
ing  it  the  ink  or  tones  do  not  print  satisfactorily,  that 
is,  become  blurred  or  smudged.  The  defect  is  usually 
attributed  to  the  color,  but  a  careful  examination  of 
the  paper  or  cardboard  will  show  that  the  surface  is 
either  too  porous  or  too  rough.  Two  methods  are 
suggested  for  overcoming  the  troiible :  careful  prelim- 
inary calendering  of  the  rough  surface,  or,  in  the  case 
tiie  paper  is  too  porous,  the  spaces  ma.v  be  caused  to 
coalesce  and  close  the  insterstice.s:  by  a  slight  moisten- 
ing of  the  sheet. —  P.  B. 

L-0.  Luminous  Writing  Tablet.  PREUSSNER  and 
RICHTER,  Ger.  patent  No.  328,140,  Class  70d.  Papier 
Ztg.,  xlvi,  2803,  (1921).  A  tablet  suitable  for  taking 
down  notes,  which  can  be  read  in  the  dark  is  described. 
It  contains  a  wa.shable  plate  upon  which  the  writing  is 
done  and  on  the  reverse  side  of  which  is  a  layer  of  lumi- 
niferous  material. — H.E.W. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  Our  London  (Jorrcspondent.) 
The.  iiuestioii  of  slaiidardisation,  oi'  papers  is  dealt 
with  by  Messrs.  Strong,  llanhury  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  tiieir 
paper  "Pajier  &  Progress,"  which  they  publish  I'or  their 
era])loyees  and  eiisloniers.  The  sujeet  is  an  old  one  and 
revived  al  intervals  at  nianj'  gatherings  in  London 
and  elsewhere.  Messrs.  Sti-ong,  Ilanbui-y  &  Co.,  say 
fhoir  view  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  the  business  of 
the  wholesale  stationer  is  to  supply  the  requirements 
and  demands  of  his  customers.  Special  weights  and 
sizes  have,  of  course,  for  long  been  made  to  order,  but 
for  stocks  to  be  held  of  any  such  weights  and  sizes, 
with  only  the  barest  possibility  of  anything  but  the 
most  occasional  enquiry  for  them,  is  scarcely  a  propo- 
sition worth  consideration,  even  as  an  experiment. 
While  they  would  like  to  see  standartlisation  of  sizes 
of  paper,  they  feel  that  to  get  the  standard  number 
of  sheets  and  weiglit  settled  first  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  more  imperative. 

Big  Drop  in  Pulp  Imports  and  British  Exports. 
Preliminary  figures  have  been  issued  on  tlie  trade 
of  1921  and  they  make  deplorable  reading  on  the  state 
of  the  British  paper  exports.  Owing  to  the  detail's  not 
being  circidated  yet,  it  is  easy  to  surmise  the  position 
Canada  occupies  in  the  pulp  imports,  but  I  gather 
from  the  post  weekly  statements  that  it  will  be  a  con- 
.'ipicious  one.  Roughly  the  imports  were  as  follows  in 
1921,  compared  with  previous  years : — 

Imports.         Paper  cwts.         Pulp-Tons. 
1921  736,165  77,672 

1920  674,903  88,687 
1913                1,087,918'              109,019 

Exports  Paper  cwts.  Rags,   etc-Tons 

1921  139,358  13,274 
1920  241,227  5,325 
1913                  258,431                  17,881 

These  figures  show  the  enormoiis  decline  in  pulp  im- 
ports and  paper  shipped  out  of  the  country.  Indeed 
1921  has  been  one  of  the  most  deplorable  years  ex- 
perienced for  a  long  time  by  the  paper  makers. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Pirie  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  Scotch 
manufacturers,  in  a  review  of  1921,  say  that  the  excess 
of  prosperity  in  1920  reacted  disastrousl.v  in  1921,  for 
the  inevitable  slump  which  everyone  should  have  fore- 
casted, but  which  hardly  anyone  did,  left  all  users  of 
paper  with  very  abnormal  stocks,  which  have  been 
in  many  cases,  not  yet  sufficiently  worked  off.  The 
unsettled  state  of  prices,  both  of  raw  materials  and  of 
the  finished  goods,  has  left  buyers  in  a  very  timid 
mood,  and  purchases  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
from  hand  to  mouth.  Added  to  tliis  is  the  fact  tliat 
paper,  unlike  food,  is  an  article  that  may  be  bought 
or  left  alone,  and  many  suffering  from  lack  of  em- 
ployment have  been  content  to  go  \^ithout  supplies  of 
paper.  This  ma.v  be  said  to  be  the  situation  at  home. 
Abroad,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  causes,  the  disas- 
trous state  of  the  Exchange  in  most  countries  has  closed 
the  door  to  importation  of  British  Goods.  The  only 
part  of  the  world  that  may  seem  to  offer  hope  in  the 
near  future  is  Nortli  America,  as  the  demand  appears 
to  be  once  move  going  strong  in  that  particular  quarter. 
Most  British  Mills  have  been  fortunate  if  they  have 
worked  half-time  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  At 
the  moment  trade  looks  as  if  it  will  brighten  up,  and 
everyone  is  meantime  holding  back  in  the  hope  that 
the  situation  will  by  then  have  become  sufficientl.v  clear 
to  make  a  forward  movement  possible.  While  it  is  too 
early  to  predict  the  time  when  mills  be  running  at 


normal  again,  tlierc  is'  a  chance  that  by  the  end  of  the 
Spring  things  will  have  improved  sufficiently  abroad 
to  reinforce  I  lie  iiiiproxcil  demand  wliirli  seeuiw  about 
to  set  in  at  home. 

Newsprint  Prices. 

It  may  interest  some  Canadian  newsprint  producers 
to  know  that  Messrs.  A.  Connoll.y  &  Co.,  317  High  Hol- 
born,  London,  are  offering  to  newspaper  .piddishers  and 
others  newsprint  at  the  following  prices  (delivered  to 
any  printing  works  in  the  United  Kingdom)  :  Diameter 
of  reels  28in  and  30in,  500  demy=14-15  lb., bore  2  3-4 
inch :  SOtons  17inch,  65  tons  18  inch,  20  tons,  20  1-4  inch, 
50  tons  35  1-2  inch,  25  tons  40  incli,  38  tons  40  1-2  inch, 
125  tons,  41  inch  reels  at  £17. 10s.  (roughly  $84)  a  ton 
net. ;  also,  140  tons,  34  3-4  inch  reels  and  140  tons  69 
1-2  incli  reels  at  £16  (roughly  $76)  per  ton  f.o.b.  Lon- 
don. I  give  these  prices  to  show  how  newsprint  is 
disposed  in  London.  British  newsprint  is  selling  up 
to  5  cents  a  lb.  less  2  1-2  p.c.  Indeed,  it  is  a  policy 
of  "get  what  you  can"  as  the  shortage  of  orders  is 
harassing  many  manufacturers  just  at  the  moment. 
The  Esparto  Combine. 

The  Esparto- mills  in  the  new  c-onii)ine  number  about 
10  and  Sir  Frederick  Becker  is  the  chairman. 

By  the  way,  one  of  the  Lojulon  daily  papers  com- 
menting on  Sir  Fred's  new  year  honour  said:  "He  is 
one  of  the  tallest  and  most  pow-erfully  built  of  all  the 
business  men  I  know.  He  owns  or  controls  many  paper 
mills,  the  most  northernly  being  that  on  Don  Side, 
near  Aberdeen,  where  during  the  wai',  he  introduced 
the  method  of  making  paper  from  sawdust. 

Export  trade  will  receive  serious  attention  from  the 
Esparto  Combine.  Esparto  printing  paper  is  about  10 
cents  and  writing  paper  is  as  low  as  9  cents  in  Loudon. 
Alexander  Pirie  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Thomas  Tait  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  are  not  in  it.  These  are  very  prosperous  mills  in 
Scotland  and  have  a  fine  reputation. 

Pulp  Prices    Hardening. 

For  sellers  of  pulps  there  is  a  ray  of  sunshine  through 
the  dark  clouds  that  have  been  overhanging  the  industry 
for  some  months  past.  There  is  an  optimistic  feeling 
prevailinf,  caused  bj'  enquiries,  which  may  be  taken  as 
a  sign  that  the  time  for  buying  in  fast  approaching. 
Prices  are  hardening,  as  a  consequence,  which  is  an- 
other sign  that  there  is  "something  doing."  And  rum- 
ours are  current  that  groundwood  is  scarce  with  a  good 
denmnd.  Prices  may  roughly  be  quoted  as  follows  in 
London : 

Bleached  sulphite  £22-£23y2;  Easy  Bleaching,  £16- 
£17;  Sulphite  newsprint  (  No.  1),  £15;  Unbleached 
.soda  (No.  1),  £13i/o;  Soda  kraft,  (unbleached)  £13V2- 
£14:  groundwood  (wet)  £5i^ ;  groundwood  (drv), 
£101/0. 

Pulp  for  America  Bulges  Ship. 

In  the  river  Clyde  (Srotland)  there  is  the  steamer 
"  Roomsdalsliarn"  with  bulged  plates.  Her  cargo  of 
6,000  tons  of  wood  pulp  for  America  from  Norway  got 
wet.  swelled  in  the  holds,  and  caused  more  leakage  by 
the  damage  done  to  the  plates.  Clyde  repairers  have 
now  the  ship  iu'hand. 

Notelets. 

Groundwood  (wet)  is  still  quoted  £5.  12s.  bd.  in 
London. 

It  is  reported  in  London  that  Finland  and  Germany 
have  been  sold  out  of  pulp. 

A  cargo  of  2,805  tons  of  unbleached  chemical  pulp 
(Dry)  is  reported  b.v  the  customs  to  have  arrived  from 
Canada. 

Mills  are  well  stocked  with  chemical  pulps  in  Eng- 
land. 
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SURVEY   OF   BRITISH   CONDITIONS. 

CaiiiKliiiii  inamifai'tinci'S,  and  otlii'i-.s,  will  he  interest- 
ed in  the  i'(ill()\viiif>-  surv('\-  ol'  present Condilidns  in  the 
l)a|)ei-  market  of  tiic  linited  Ivini^doiii  which  apjiCJifed 
ill  ■"Tlie  Xewspa|)er  Worhl"  (if  .lamiary  "^Sth. 

"The  Newspaper  World"  ispuhlished  for  the  benefit 
of  newspaper  puhlishers  of  Great  Britain,  so  that  its 
views  with  regard  to  the  paper  market  cannot,  be  said 
to  be  biased  in  favor  of  the  producer. 

The  article  is  as  follows: — 

A  much  more  hopeful  strain  jioivades  the  pa|>er  mar- 
ket than  has  been  ii;)ticeable  for  some  time  past.  An 
encouraging-  sign,  though  perhaps  one  which  is  a  trifle 
disconeerning  to  tliose  buyers  who  have  during  the  per- 
iod of  falling  prices  drifted  into  the  habit  of  not  order- 
ing paper  until  the  very  last  moment,  is  that  mills  are 
asking  rather  longer  for  delivery  of  special  making  orders 
than  they  did  three  or  four  months  ago.  Prices  have  in 
all  ])rol)ability  reached  their  l)ottom  level,  and  any  sud- 
den infhi.x  of  orders  would  cause  an  inimedia  e  rise.  Big 
liuyers  are  watching  the  trend  of  things  very  carefully, 
and  3s  soon  as  there  is  the  least  tendency  fov  prices  to 
harden  they  will  begin  to  give  out  orders  with  a  fairly 
free  hand.  It  is  very  evident,  from  the  hand  to  mouth 
way  in  which  big  firms  have  bought  for  some  time  pas*, 
that  printers'  stocks  are  about  as  low'  as  they  can  safely 
be,  much  lower  than  most  of  them  care  to  acknow^ledge 
or  than  they  would  consider  wi.se  in  normal  circum- 
stances. Bu.siuess  has  been  bad  all  lound  and  big  print- 
ing orders  have  been  scarce,  and  the  eompetitien  for 
tho.se  that  have  been  given  out  has  been  so  keen  that 
printers  have  not  eared  to  chance  further  losses  by  the 
depreciation  of  paper  stocks  bought  simply  to  fill  up 
the  warehouse.  It  would,  however,  appear  to  be  a  much 
wiser  jilan,  now  that  paper  prices  have  dropped  so  low, 
to  replenish  .stock  casefully  to  a  moderate  extent  ra- 
ther than  to  wait  until  business  generally  revives  and 
everyone  is  giving  out  orders  and  pressing  for  deliveries 
at  the  same  time. 

The  troubles  of  the  past  few  years  have  been  largely 
caused  by  panic  buying  and  not  from  legitimate  causes 
of  really  increa.sed  demands.  Two  years  ago  prices  were 
ahout  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  now,  but 
since  then  they  have  risen  to  three  iuindred  per  cent, 
over  the  ]iresent  and  come  back  to  their  jiresent  level. 
Because  printers  were  very  full  of  work  their  customers 
imagined  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  what  they 
wanted,  and  so  to  safeguard  themselves  ordered,  in  .some 
cases,  twice  as  much  as  they  wanted  and  piessed  for  de- 
livery. The  printer  and  paper  consumer,  finding  that 
prices  were  rising  and  that  longer  time  was  wanted  for 
delivery,  increased  their  orders  and  gave  further  large 
o:ders  for  future  delivery  and  loaded  themselves  up 
with  stock  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  their  normal 
business  requirements  warranted.  The  more  they  or- 
dered and  pressed  for  delivery  the  higher  the  prices 
went. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  not  likelj-  ever  again  to  repeat 
it.self,  but  with  warehouses  so  empty  of  ordinary  every- 
day stock,  as  they  are  now,  there  will  be  a  great  tempta- 
tion, as  soon  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  bottom  of 
the  slump  has  been  reached,  to  order  more  freely  than 
is  perhaps  wise.  Only  the  other  day  a  buyer  remarked 
that  if  he  were  sure  prices  were  going  to  harden,  even 
veiy  slightl.v,  he  would  order  pretty  freel.v. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  exports  and  imports 
for  1921  which  have  just  been  published,  show  very 
clearly  how  things  have  been  going  with  the  iiaper 
trade.  The  total  quantity  of  raw  materials  imiiorted 
is  just   about  one  half  of  the  tonnage  received   in   the 


previous  year,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  high  price 
that  paper  makers  have  jiaid  for  their  wood  pulps  tlie 
valuer  is  also  just  about  in  the  .same  pro|)ortion.  Seeing 
liial  during  tiuil  period  the  mai-ket  prices  for  tliesK'  mat- 
erials had  ilrop|)cd  to  about  onc-llrird  of  what  (hey  were 
in  11)20,  this  speaks  volumes. 

In  an  analysis  of  this  part  of  the  returns  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  iini)orts  of  mechanical  pulp 
from  Canada  were  50  per  cent,  more  in  1921  than  in 
the  previous  year.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  years  which 
are  coming  more  and  more  of  our  raw  materials  for 
paper-making  will  come  fiom  this  part  of  our  Empire, 
so  tlifit  we  may  become  gradually  more  independent  of 
foreign  sources.  With  respect  to  the  imports  of  man- 
ufactured paper,  here,  again  the  proportion  is  nearly 
the  same,  6,800,000  cwts.  again.st  12,900,000  cwts.  in 
the  previous  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with 
all  the  show  and  competition  which  (ierman  mills  have 
made  in  this  country  during  1921,  the  actual  weight  of 
paper  received  from  them  has  been  onlv  279,000  cwts. 
against  429,000  cwi;s.  in  1920. 


NAME  of  EDDY  HONORED  at  McGILL. 

"The  Mrs.  E.  B.  Eddy  Chair  of  Industrial  Chem- 
istry" is  the  title  of  a  new  foundation  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity. This  matter  was  settled  when  the  Corporation 
received  the  report  of  the  Principal,  Sir  Arthur  Currie, 
announcing  the  approval  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  proposal  to  establish  such  a  chair  of  teaching. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  E.  B.  Eddy,  a  bequest 
was  made  to  McGill  University  -with  a  proviso  that  the 
money  should  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  chairs. 
This  is  the  first  foundation  to  be  approved  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  bequest. 

According  to  the  plans  for  the  new  chair,  the  holders 
of  the  professorship  will  devote  special  attention  to 
-i.ood  chemistry.  As  the  Eddy  family  has  been  con- 
cerned in  a  large  way  with  the  forest  products  of  Can- 
ada, both  in  lumbering  and  in  manufacturing,  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  the  bequest  should  be 
used  to  further  encourage  the  .study  of  what  has  iic^ 
come  a  most  im|)ortant  branch  of  cheniistrA-  in  tlie 
Dominion.  The  development  of  the  lumber,  "pulp  and 
paper  industries  and  the  necessity  of  conservation  of 
(Canadian  forests  have  increased  the  demand  for  men 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  scientific  aspect  of  these  im- 
liortant  matters,  so  that  the  new  chair  should  prove 
an  important  addition  to  the  already  excellent  facili- 
ties in  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  at' McGill. 


ABITIBI  SETS  NEW  PRODUCTION  RECORDS. 

New  production  records  have  been  established  in 
the  Iroquois  Falls  paper  mill  of  the  Abitibi  Power  & 
Paper  Company  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  latest  production  returns  show  an  average  output 
of  455.38  tons  per  day,  compared  with  449.12  tons  per 
day  for  the  week  ending  January  31.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  operating  efficiency  of  93.6  per  cent  for 
all  machines  for  the  \veek.  The  individual  daily  record 
for  the  mill  was  also  surpassed  on  Friday,  February  3. 
with  470.33  tons,  equal  to  an  average  efficiency  of 
96.1  per  cent.  This  week's  run  is  higher  than  any 
week  during  1920  by  141  tons,  and  is  a  good  start  for 
the  vear  1922. 


Mr.  Geo.  Ridley,  secretary  to  Peter  Dixon  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  Oughtibridge,  has  died.  He  spent  all  his  life 
with  Dixon's  and  no  one  feels  his  death  more  than 
Mr.  Joseph  Dixon  the  head  of  the  firm. 
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UMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


It  was  announced  last  week  in  Washington  that  the 
new  paper  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  is  to  be  in  charge  of  Grosvenor 
M.  Jones.  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  been  indentified  with 
tlie  paper  trade  and  industry  in  official  as  well  as 
unofficial  capacities,  was  formerly  an  assistant  di- 
rector in  the  Bureau.  lie  has  traveled  extensively, 
is  the  author  of  some  well  known  reports  on  shipping 
and  related  subjects  and  he  has  been  indentified  with 
the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas  as  an  executive 
and  foreign  branch  manager.  Mr.  Jones  in  1913, 
before  entering  the  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  carried  on  a  special  investi- 
gation in  Washington  in  behalf  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association.  He  is  a  graduate  of  George- 
town University,  and  also  attended  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

The  annual  meeting  and  luncheon  of  the  Association 
of  American  Wood  Pulp  Importers  held  in  New  York 
City  a  week  ago,  brought  together  nearly  the  entire 
membership.  The  Borregaard  Company,  Inc.,  antl  X. 
R.  Johaneson  &  Co.,  were  admitted  as  new  members 
of  the  association.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  the  following :  Sigmund  Goldman,  president ; 
Frank  C.  Overton,  vice-president;  Lee  Bowmall,  secre- 
tary, and  Alton  Faunce,  treasurer. 

Statistics  on  lumber  and  forest  product  output  for 
the  year  1921  are  to  be  gathered  jointly  by  the  Burea.i 
of  Cencus  and  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  data  is  to  be  part  of 
the  census  on  manufactures.  The  agreement  for  con- 
ducting this  researeli  contemplates  tlie  utilization  of  tlic 
Forest  Service  organization  in  Arizona,  Califoi-nia, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Ore- 
gon, South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 
Forest  Service  men  will  be  sworn  in  as  census  agents 
in  the  West,  acting  under  authoi-ity  of  the  Census 
law.  By  this  means  duplication  of  inquiries  will  be 
avoided. 

Unusual  safety  records  have  been  made  in  the  plants 
of  two  big  Wisconsin  paper  manufacturers  during 
last  year.  In  the  four  plants  of  the  Consolidated 
Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  statistics  compiled 
by  the  company  show  that  not  a  single  fatality  had 
taken  place  in  the  last  twelve  months.  This  splendid 
record  was  made  while  the  company  was  employing 
the  largest  force  in  its  history.  The  concern  has  been 
carrying  on  a  systematic  safety  campaign  throughout 
the  year.  At  the  plant  of  the  Marinette  and  Menomi- 
nee Paper  Company,  the  sulphite  department  ran  .387 
days  without  an  accident  that  caused  the  loss  of  mor(> 
time  than  a  full  work-day.  The  department  employs 
46  men  and  it  was  computed  that  the  mill  operated 
19.252  man-days  without  an  accident.  This  record  is 
said  to  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  any  industry. 


AMERICAN  PAPER  AND  PULP  ASSOCIATION  — 

April  10-15. 

New  York,  Feb.  9. — The  official  call  was  .sent  out 
today  for  the  forty-fiftli  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  and  affiliated  associations 
at  the  Waldof-Astoria,  New  York,  the  week  beginning 
April  10  Several  of  the  meetings  of  the  affiliated 
associations  have  been  tentatively  schedule,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  of  a  record-breaking  attendance. 
In  fact,  the  preliminary  announcement  contain  a  cau- 
tion that  it  may  be  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of 
guests  allowed  each  member,  though  members  of  the 
Association,  will,  of  course,  be  given  preference. 

Applications  for  reservations  are  already  being  re- 
ceived at  the  offices  of  tlie  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  and  all  requests  for  reservations  must 
reach  the   office  not  later  than  Wednesday  April  5. 

The  dates  for  the  meeting  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  have  been  definitely  fixed,  while 
the  meetings  scheduled  by  tlie  affiliated  a.ssociations 
are  tentative,  but  will  probably  be  unchanged  in  most 
cases.     The  list  as  at  present  follows: 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1922.. 
10.00  A.il.     Glassine  &   Greaseproof  .Mfrs.  Ass"n. 
10.00  A.M.     Book   Paper   ManufacturerH   A.ss'n. 
10.30  A.M.     Salesmen "s  Ass'n.  of  the  Pa.  liidiisti'y. 
2.00  P.j\I.     Vegetable  Parchment   JIfrs.   Ass  ii. 
2.00  P.M.     Salesmen's  A.ss'n.  of  tlie  Pa.   Industry. 
7.00  P.M.     Annual    Banquet-Salesmen 's    Association. 
Wednesday,  April  12,  1922. 
10.00  A.;\l.     Waxed  Pajier  .JIanufactuiers  Assoi-iatioii. 
10.00  A.^1.     Writing    Paper    ^lauufactui-ers    Ass'ii. 
L'.OO  P.M.     Sulphite  Bond  Division. 

National  Paper  Trade  .'^ssiM'iMtiim  uu'pI- 
ings   and   banquet. 
Thursday,  April  13,  1922. 
10.00  A.I\I.     Annual     Jleeting.    American     Pa.    ct    Pu. 
Ass'n. 
2.00  P.M.     Annual     :\leeting.    American     Pa.     l^-     Ph. 

Ass'n. 
7.00  P.M.     Annual    Ban(|uet.    .\mei-ican    Pa.    &    Pu. 
Ass'n. 
Friday,  April  14,  1922. 
11.00  A.]\I.     Toilet   Pajier  ConvcrttM-s   Association. 
2.30  P.M.     Ti.ssue   Paper   Man\ifacturers   Ass'n. 
6.00  P.M.     Tissue    Paper    Manufacturers    and    Toilet 
Paper      Converters      Assoi'iat  ion      Aninuil 
Dinner. 
Note. — Dates    for    meetings    of   carboai-d.    glazed    in- 
fancy,   gummed,    binders    board,    pulp    and    wraijpins 
associations  and  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  will  be  announced  later. 
Friday  meetings  will  be  at  the  Hotel   ,\stor.  others 
at  the  Waldorf — Astoria. 


TO  MAKE  PULP  STONE  BURRS. 

The  International  Burr  Company  of  Watertown,N.Y.. 
will  be  the  seventh  new  industry  to  locate  at  Belle 
ville,  Ont.,  within  a  year.  The  product  of  the  plant 
is  largely  used  in  ])ulp  and  paper  mills. 


10— YEAR  PULP  CONTRACT. 

It  is  stated  that  an  announcement  will  be  made 
shortly  in  eonnei-tion  with  the  Saguenay  Pulp  and 
Pai>er  Company,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world, 
for  the  completion  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the 
Company's  ]iresent  output  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
on  the  basis  of  cost  i)lus  an  additional  amount  jier  ton. 


February  16,  1922. 
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Toronto,  February  11th,  1922. —  So  many  million 
words,  so  many  thousand  pages  of  type,  such  is  the 
meal  for  timber  commission  to  digest.  Hearings  are 
finished  and  now  remains  the  question  of  who  gets 
honorable  mention. 

In  the  coming  session  of  the  Ontario  House  one  of 
the  important  matters  will  be  the  disposition  of  tim- 
ber lands.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  action  of  the 
Drury  Government  has  saved  the  Province  upwards 
of  a  million  dollars  by  making  lease-holders  on  limits 
pay  up  arrears  that  the  former  Government  had  failed 
to  collect.  The  attidude  of  the  opposition  will  be  a 
'tu  quoque,  ■  claiming  that  the  Government  has  .sold 
leases  against  the  interests  of  the  Province.  This 
will  furnish  some  personal  pyrotechnics. 

There  is  general  satisfaction  that  in  the  choice  of 
Mr.  P.  C.  Larkin  for  Canadian  Higli  Commissionership 
at  London,  a  thoroughly  representative  business  man, 
rather  than  a  politician,  has  been  selected.  This  should 
ensure  the  cultivation  of  better  relations  with  the  pa- 
per trade  of  the   United  Kingdom. 

General  conditions  continue  to  be  steadily  improving. 
We  have  before  us  reports  from  pulp,  news  and  book 
mills  mentioning  new  production  records  and  capac- 
ity operation.  These  may  be  exceptional  or  not  but 
the  words  fall  like   water  on  parched  ground. 

One  paper  stock  man  speaking  of  book  stock  said, 
if  he  could  carry  on  without  doing  so,  he  wouldn't 
sell  a  car  load  of  higher  grade  stock.  He  has  been 
bullish  for  some  weeks  basing  his  views  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  consignments  in  any  ciuantity. 

Premier  Drury,  his  cabinet.  Mayor  Edmeston  of  Fort 
William,  the  council  of  that  city,  and  representatives 
of  tlie  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  met 
recently.  It  is  expected  that  the  outcome  of  the  meet- 
ing will  be  inauguration  of  a  new  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry for  P^rt  William. 

Our  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Manley 
Chew  M.  P.  of  Fibre  Board  Ltd.,  Midland,  who  is 
shortly  to  marry  Miss  Marjorie  Byrne  of  that  town. 

The  St.  Jolm  N.  B.  Commercial  Club  was  reorganized 
last  month,  with  Major  R.  A.  McAvitj-  as  president, 
and  H.  V.  MacKinnon,  as  secretary. 

L.  S.  Burden,  until  recently  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Mills  at  Ocean  Falls,  has  been  appointed  to  the  office 
of  manager  for  coast  at  Vancouver  in  succession  to 
A.  B.  ]\Iartin,  who  goes  to  San  Francisco  to  a  more 
important  post  on  the  board  of  directoi-s.  Mr.  Burden 
returned  to  Ocean  Falls  from  Vancouver  on  January 
17  and  about  February  1  will  be  moving  to  Vancouver 
with  his  family  to  take  up  his  new  duties.  Mr.  Mulkey, 
who  has  been  accountant  at  Ocean  Falls,  will  succeed 
Mr.  Burden  as  resident  manager.  Mr.  Burden  has 
been  at  Ocean  Falls  for  six  years  ever  since  the  plant 
was  first  started,  and  his  departure  will  be  generally 
regretted.  Mr.  Martin  was  also  formerly  at  Ocean 
Falls  and  was  resident  manager  before  Mr.  Burden. 

The  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Company's  shingle, 
lumber  and  pulp  mill  at  Swanson  Bay  is  again  running 
full  blast,  and  two  shifts  are  working  daily.  The  plant 
is  said  to  be  turning  out  a  better  grade  of  pulp  than 


ever.  F.  C.  Bennett  is  manager  in  charge  of  opera- 
tions and  J.  Hennessey  is  the  mill  superintendent. 
Pulp  is  being  shipped  from  the  plant  to  New  York  on 
the  Robert  Dollar  boats  via  the  Panama  Canal. 


PROVINCIAL  PAPER  IN  STRONG  POSITION. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  adjustment 
year  which  led  to  a  radical  decline  in  the  demand  for 
products  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills,  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  was  able  to  show  a  .substantial  sur- 
plus of  earnings  after  all  charges,  and  a  material 
strengthening  of  its  cash  position. 

Profits  for  the  year  are  lower,  a  situation  not  unex- 
pected, and  stood  at  $728,774,  as  compared  with  •$1,22"). 
775  for  the  banner  year  of  1920.  After  all  expenses 
and  applying  the  sum  of  $210,000  to  reserve  for  de- 
preciation, $119,000  in  preferred  and  $245,000  in  com- 
mon dividends,  there  was  a  surplus  of  $153,844,  as  the 
previous    year. 

Assets  show  a  slight  increase  in  value  and  stand  at 
$7,611,568,  as  compared  with  $7,565,617.  Real  estate, 
equipment,  etc.,  are  valued  at  $5,306,408,  as  against 
$4,952,681.  Current  assets  at  $1,443,778,  compared  witib, 
current  liabilities  of  $476,159.  Accounts  receivable 
total  $663,680,  as  again.^t  accounts  payable  of  .$393,326. 
The  inventory  at  $809,826  has  been  taken,  it  is  under- 
stood, at  December  31  cost  prices.  The  reserve  for 
depreciation  now  stands  at  $593,161,  as  against  .$443, 
161,  and  the  balance  at  profit  and  loss  at  $787,247, 
compared  with  $633,403. 

While  mill  operations  during  1921  were  interrupted 
by  the  declining  demand  for  pulp  products.  Secretary 
S.  F.  Duncan  reports  that  the  plants  are  now  opera- 
ting at  capacity.  The  outlook  for  the  year,  judged 
by  developments  to  date,  he  adds,  is  encouraging. 
During  the  month  of  January  more  orders  were  placed 
with  the  company  and  more  inquiries  received  than 
for  anj^  period  of  1921,  thus  indicating  the  possibilty 
of  an  enlarged  consumption  of  paper. 


CUT  IN  LUMBER  CUT  CUTS  REVENUE. 

New  Brunswick  citizens  are  faced  with  the  unpleas- 
ant prospect  of  providing  some  new  revenue  for  the 
Provincial  Treasui-y. 

The  depression  in  the  lumber  business  during  the 
past  year  has  caused  a  falling  off  of  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars  in  the  annual  provincial  revenue  from 
stumjiage  f)n  lumber  cut  upon  the  Crown  lands. 

Thus  the  principal  sources  of  the  province's  reve- 
nue have  been  seriously  menaced,  and  the  problem  that 
faces  Hon.  Walter  E.  Foster,  the  Provincial  Premier, 
and  his  government  is  what  method  of  raising  reve- 
nue should  be  adopted.  It  is  expected  that  the  formu- 
lation of  the  new  scheme,  whatever  it  is  to  be,  will  be 
completed  before  the  Provincial  Legislature  meets,  in 
February  or  the  first  week  in  March,  and  that  the  law- 
makers will  be  asked  to  pass  a  mea'sure  embodying  the 
proposals. 


Iroquois  Falls  had  39  inches  of  snow  in  December, 
the  record  since  the  mill  was  built. 
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CANADIAN   TRADE   CONDITIONS. 

Montreal,  February  14. —  Conditions  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  trades,  as  a  rule,  change  very  slowly.  At 
this  period  of  the  j^ear  the  paper  jobbing  business  is 
usually  quiet,  and  this  is  the  present  position.  Jobbers 
have  by  no  means  ample  stocks  —  they  are  buying  in 
the  same  way  as  their  customers  are,  for  immediate 
needs.  The  fact  is,  general  trade  is  not  brisk;  and 
iintil  there  is  a  little  more  activity,  the  paper  business 
will  remain  in  the  same  position. 

A  Montreal  representative  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  maritime  provinces  reports  trade  dull  and 
a  disposition  to  cut  prices  in  order  to  secure  whatever 
orders  are  going. 

Locally,  the  mills  have  a  satisfactory  volume  of  orders 
for  book  and  fine  papers.  There  is  a  small  supply  of 
rags,  with  a  limited  demand,  while  waste  paper  is  by 
no  means  abundant.  Newsprint  is  maintaining  its 
imi)rovement. 

While  the  call  for  ground  wood  is  slow,  the  business 
in  bleached  sulphite  is  on  the  up-grade. 

The  news  from  London  that  there  is  a  probability  of 
Canada  and  Au.stralia  renewing  negotiations  for  a 
tariff  treaty  is  of  great  importance  to  our  paper  indus- 
try. The  last  negotiations  apparenth-  broke  down 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  two  Governments  to 
to  make  niutual  concessions.  Australia,  it  is  under- 
stood, wanted  certain  preferences  for  her  agricultural 
products.  Canadian  mills  have  done  a  large  business 
with  Australia,  but  owing  to  the  tremendous  com- 
pel i1  ion  the  volume  has  been  reduced.  It  is  asserted 
that  British  and  European  firms  are  selling  below 
cost.  Canada  is  under  a  serious  disadvantage  as  re- 
gards newsprint,  in  that  she  is,  for  customs  purposes, 
i-egarded  as  a  foreign  nation,  while  Great  Britain 
has  a  i)reference.  The  Canadian  Government  has 
l)rot('.sted  against  this  discrimination,  but  without 
result.  Sir  Joseph  Cook,  the  Australian  High  Com- 
missioner in  London,  is  of  opinion  that  "the  time  is 
now  ripe  for  a  real  effort  to  be  made  to  adjust  the 
financial  differences  between  Canada  and  Australia." 
The  Canadian  Government  will  no  doubt  accept  this 
invitation  to  renew  negotiations.  In  view  of  former 
experiences,  the  paper  interests  may  be  depended  upon 
to  do  their  besti  to  secure  in  any  negotiations,  an 
arrangement  which  will  benefit  the  trade  and  be  fair 
to  industries. 

Mr.  Norman  "Wainwright,  Montreal,  will  leave  for 
Lohdon,  England,  early  in  March,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  an  office  for  the  Provincial  Mills.  Limited. 
This  office  will  deal  not  only  with  trade  with  tihe  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  but  will  also  handle  exiport  business 
with  other  countries.  London  is  the  centre  of  the 
world's  export  trade,  and  the  new  facilities  of  the 
Provinveial  Mills,  Limited,  will  no  boubt  assist  this 
department  of  their  operations. 

As  Toronto  Sees  It. 

A  renewal  of  activity  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
which  was  expected  to  take  place  early  in  the  new 
year,  has  not  oceured  with  sufficient  strength  to  worry 
anybody  with  regard  to  the  filling  of  orders.    There  is 


however,  a  strong  undertone  which  indicates  that  prices 
are  on  a  firm  basis.  T^ere  is,  perhaps,  some  consola- 
tion in  the  present  hand  to  mouth  method  of  doing 
business  and  possibly  a  lesson  to  be  learned  in  so  far 
as  the  total  volume  on  orders  passing  indicates  just 
about  the  total  current  consumption  and  a.s  this  is 
keeping  the  mills  reasonably  well  engaged,  it  can  be 
seen  that  any  increase  in  demand  by  consumers  or  any 
tendency  to  order  for  stock,  will  have  an  immediate 
and  beneficial  effect  on  the  trade. 

PULPWOOD.— There  is  litttle  if  any  activity  in 
this  market,  the  prices  asked  depend  on  the  need  of 
money  on  the  part  of  holders  of  wood  and  on  the  freight 
rates  from  point  of  shipment.  There  are  instances 
where  wood  has  been  sold  at  the  railroad  for  as  low  as 
$.'i.00  but  this  of  eoui'se,  cannot  be  taken  as  indicating 
a  market  price  because  wood  is  worth  at  least  half  that 
on  the  stump. 

WOODPULP. —  There  have  been  few  transactions  of 
groundMOoJ  for  spot  sale.  It  is  reported  that  stored 
pulp  commands  around  $30  and  therefore,  ground 
pulp  about  $10  higher  depending  on  quality.  In  sul- 
phite pulps,  unbleached  ranges  from  $65  to  $75  per 
ton  delivered  while  bleached  pulp  commands  from 
$  100  to  $  105  delivered  though  a  few  instances  are 
lieard  of  where  lower  prices  have  been  received. 

BOOK  AND  WRAPPING.— Prices  are  firm  and 
some  mills  report  a  very  satisfactory  condition  as  re- 
gards orders.  One  mill  making  Bristols  etc.,  reports 
a  graduallj'  increasing  business  with  orders  aliead  in 
all  their  lines. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Feb.  11  —  (.Special  Correspondence) — 
Judging  from  the  many  reports  received,  demand 
for  most  kinds  of  paper  has  undergone  what  could  be 
correctly  called  a  .sliunp.  This  is  probably  a  strange 
assertion  to  make,  particularly  when  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  paper  trade  has  for  some  time  past 
been  of  the  belief  that  the  market  would  take  a  de- 
cided brace  for  the  better  toward  the  end  of  January 
and  during  the  earl.v  part  of  February,  yet  it  is  plain 
ly  to  be  seen  that  the  market  is  at  least  a  bit  quieter 
at  the  moment  than  it  was  up  to  a  few  days  ago,  and 
the  only  description  to  properly  fit  the  prevailing 
situation  is  to  say  that  demand  has  slumped. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  paper  industi-y  as  a 
whole  is  gradually  though  steadily  working  into  a 
stronger  and  healthier  statistical  position  and  that 
the  fundamental  condition  of  the  market  at  present 
is  substantially  improved  over  that  of  several  months 
ago  or  prior  to  the  broadening  of  trade  activity  along 
about  October.  Nevertheless  it  would  appear  that 
there  has  been  sometliing  of  a  reaction  in  demand  for 
a  majority  of  grades  of  paper  during  the  last  few 
days,  and,  coming  at  just  the  time  when  nearly  every- 
one in  the  trade  confidently  looked  for  much  improve- 
ment in  business,  the  quietness  has  been  a  great  deal 
more  accentuated  than  it  probably  would  otherwise 
have  been  .  The  slowing  down  of  demand  seems  en- 
tirely due  to  matters  affecting  consuming  markets. 
Consumers  of  paper  are  noticeably  limiting  their  <-ur- 
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TRADE-MARK 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose  Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite.  Sulphate  and  Kraft  Pulp  mill  in  Finland  except  one,  Meuiu- 
facturers  of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors,  Finland 

a  combination  of  the  foremost  Ground  Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boajds  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 
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re.  ijurchases  of  paper  to  a  mininunu  and  seem 
altogether  indisposed  to  buy  unless  having  immediate 
need  for  supplies.  Jobbers  in  turn  are  keeping  stocks 
down  at  as  low  a  point  as  they  can  afford  to,  and 
the  net  result  is  that  paper  mills  the  country  over  are 
seriously  in  want  of  business.  Reports  from  man- 
ufacturing centres,  to  say  the  least,  are  far  from  en- 
couraging, telling  as  they  do  of  this  or  that  paper 
mill  operating  at  but  a  small  percentage  of  capacity 
and  with  manufacturers  openly  complaining  of  the 
lack  of  profit  in  producing  paper  to  sell  at  prevadmg 
market  prices. 

Pos.sibly  much  of  the  discomfort  felt  regarding  the 
present  situation  is  caused  by  disappointment  over 
the  market  not  opening  up  in  the  fashion  that  it  was 
expected  to  about  this  time.  Business  m  paper,  ot 
course,  is  not  down  "in  the  dumps,"  nor  are  con- 
ditions so  bad  that  sales  cannot  be  made,  but  there  is 
no  gainsaying  that  demand  is  limited  and  that  man- 
ufacturers and  jobbers  are  competing  for  business  m 
such  a  way  as  to  make  for  district  easiness  in  prices. 
There  seems  to  be  always  some  mill  ready  to  grant 
priee  concessions  if  bv  doino-  so  an  order  for  paper 
,.a,i  be  secured,  and  it  is  this  keen  competition  for 
such  business  as  is  available  that  makes  matters  as 
unCivorable  as  they  are.  .  . 

Newsprint  seems  to  be  in  about  as  steady  a  position 
as  anv  other  grade  of  paper,  and  yet  the  newsprint 
market  lacks  streneth.  Mills  probably  are  running 
at  a  better  rate  of  canacitv  than  other  paper  mills: 
notwithstanding  manufacturers  say  thev  are  producmo- 
print  paper  at  today's  market  prices  at  a  considerable 
los".  to  themselves  owing  to  the  high-priced  wood  thev 
are  running  on  at  present.  Newsprint  consumption 
keeps  up  at  a  good  rate  and  is  surely  increasing,  thonorb 
slowly.  One  onlv  has  to  watch  the  New  York  dadies 
to  see  that  advertising  is  on  the  rise  and  that  publishers 
of  newspapers  are  therefore  printing  larger  issues. 
which  of  course  means  larger  consumption  of  news- 
print. At  the  same  time  prices  on  newsprint  are 
merely  holding  their  own.  It  is  stated  on  high  au- 
thoritv  that  most  spot  sales  are  beinsr  made  at  no  better 
than  the  contract  basis,  namely  $70  per  ton  at  mills 
for  roll  news,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  said  mills  are 
accepting  orders  from  transient  buyers  at  even  less 
than  the  contract  price. 

Demand  for  wrappinn:  paper  has  slowed  down  to 
a  pronounced  extent.  Those  mills  which  up  to  a  short 
time  ago  were  reported  booked  fairly  well  ahead  on 
orders  now  seem  to  have  filled  commitments,  and 
venort«  «ai-  that   nrtrlHioiipl   ov<1"ts  are  extremely  dif- 


ficult  to  procure.  Leading  domestic  producers  of 
kraft  wrapping  papers  continue  to  quote  7.50  cents 
a  pound  on  No.  1  domestic  kraft,  yet  sales  are  being 
made  at  considerable  under  this  level,  it  is  said.  Tissues 
are  in  a  slow  market  position,  especially  fine  grade 
tissues,  and  quotations  display  a  weakening  tendency. 
Book  papers  are  easy.  Mills  in  the  Middle  West  are 
delivering  machine  finished  book  paper  into  New  York 
at  5.75  cents  a  pound,  and  jobbers  report  buying  in 
some  eases  at  a  triffle  below  this  basis.  Fine  papers 
are  moving  in  but  routine  amounts  with  little  or  no 
snap  to  the  demand,  though  quotations  are  maintained. 
Box  boards  are  showing  slightly  more  life  and  are 
steady  in  ]irice.  news  board  being  quoted  by  eastern 
mills  at  $40  to  .$45  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  plain 
chip  board  at  $37.50  to  $40  a  ton. 

GROITND  WOOD— Demand  for  mechanical  pulp 
has  subsided  to  a  very  marked  degree  during  the  last 
few  days  and  the  market  is  in  a  quieter  condition  than 
in  some  time.  Paper  and  board  manufacturers  ap- 
parently have  let  up  in  their  buying  because  of  dull- 
ness in  their  own  trade,  and  while  quotations  are  un- 
changed, there  is  a  downward  tendency  in  evidence. 
Ourrent  prices  on  prime  spruce  ground  wood  figure 
out  at  between  .$40  and  $42  per  ton  delivered  con- 
suming mills  in  the  United  States,  with  the  f.o.b.  pro- 
ducing point  quotations  ranging  anywheres  from  $27 
up  to  $34  a  ton,  depending  on  the  location  of  the 
grinding  plant,  the  lower  prices  applying  to  ground 
wood  brought  in  Canada. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— There  is  a  lack  of  important 
trade  activity  in  chemical  wood  pulp.  Consumers  are 
buying  in  smaller  tonnage  than  for  some  time  and  the 
tendency  of  prices  is  uninistakablj^  toward  lower  levels 
although  no  actual  changes  have  yet  taken  place. 
Sulphite  seem  relatively  firmer  than  other  grades 
of  pulp.  Producers  of  bleached  sulphite  are  main- 
taining quotations  though  it  is  stated  they  are  ob  - 
taining  but  little  business  at  the  basis  quoted,  name- 
ly, 5.00  cents  a  pound  at  pvilp  mills  for  No.  1  quality 
bleached.  News  grade  sulphite  is  moving  in  fair 
amounts  at  prices  ranging  around  2.50  cents  per  pound 
at  pulp  mills.  Kraft  appears  to  be  easing  though 
quotations  hold  at  between  2.75  and  3  cents  a  pound 
on  lioth  domestic  and  Scandinavian  kraft. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— Both  old  rope  and 
scrap  bagging  rule  steady  at  last  reported  prices. 
Domestic  manilla  rope  in  No.  1  condition  is  bringing 
4.50  cents  per  pound  at  dealers  shipping  points,  and 
No.  1  scrap  burlap  from  90  cents  to  $1  per  hundred 
uminds. 
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EDITORIAL 


HAND  TO  MOUTH  BUYING. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  laid  by  most  trade  and  com- 
mercial papers  on  the  increased  activity  that  will  come 
to  manufacturing  plants  when  once  the  jobber  acquires 
sufficient  confidence  to  purchase  materials  for  stock. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  at  the  present  time  job- 
I)ers  and  wliolesalersi  in  practically  every  line  are  pur- 
chasing only  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  required  to 
fill  the  immediate  needs  of  their  customers.  Retailers, 
too,  are  following  the  same  plan  and  with  mills  making 
only  on  order,  we  find  that  there  isi  very  little  avail- 
able stock  of  most  products  on  hand.  Such  a  method 
of  doing  business,  when  each  one  applies  it  to  him- 
self alone,  would  probably  be  considered  as  quite  sen- 
sible, safe  and  satisfactory.  Nobody  wants  to  tie  up 
a  lot  of  money  in  manufactured  goods  or,  for  tliat 
matter  in  raw  materials  either.  He  is  usually  quite 
willing  however,  to  advise  his  customer  to  buy  in  large 
quantities.  There  are  tAvo  occasions  wlien  such  pur- 
chases are  particularly  advantageous,  eithei'  when  the 
larger  manufacturing  order  will  make  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  unit  materially  less  or  when  there  is  im- 
minent an  appreciable  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  material 
in  question. 

About  the  only  serious  disadvantage  we  can  see  in 
purcliasing  very  far  ahead,  other  than  missing  out  on 
tlie  two  points  just  mentioned,  is  that  there  may  be 
a  sudden  increased  demand  for  goods  wliich  may  come 
at  a  time  when  the  jobber  is  not  prepared  to  fill  orders 
promptly  and  thus  lose  out  to  one  who  is  more  fully 
Sitocked.  There  have  been  both  large  losses  and  large 
profits  made  by  carrying  large  stocks  of  goods  and  this 
applies  to  other  lines   as  well  as  to  pulp  and   paper. 

There  is  also  a  chance  of  deterioration  in  quality  of  cer- 
tain lines  although  most  papers  remain  unchanged  dur- 
ing long  periods  *of  storage. 

It  seems  to  us,  and  if  our  readers  differ  with  our 
opinion  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  have  them  express  their 
views,  that  the  so  called  hand  to  mouth  buying  is  to  be 
regretted  rather  for  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
handling  small  orders  and  manufacturing  small  lots 
of  paper  than  to  any  great  influence  on  the  total  quan- 
tity manufactured.  It  undoubtedly  does  increase  sell- 
ing costs.  On  the  other  hand  we  believe  it  better  to 
have  the  general  practice  of  purchasing  but  little  ahead 
of  requirements  so  as  to  maintain  a  fair  rate  of  turn 
over  and  then  gradually  increase  the  size  of  individual 
orders  as  demands  for  paper  increase  and  it  becomes 
worth  while  and  safe  to  stock  larger  quantities  of  stand- 
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ard  grades  than  it  would  be  to  have  any  sudden  ex- 
tension of  ordering  for  stock  only  to  revert  again  to 
small  orders  for  replacing  stock  if  the  larger  ultimate 
movement  to  the  consumer  did  not  take  place  almost 
immediately.  Such  an  expansion  and  reversion  would 
mean  a  sudden  demand  on  mill  capacity  that  would 
cause  a  false  impression  and  a  temporary  condition  of 
activity  that  would  I)e  likely  to  have  a  more  unfortunate 
effect  than  to  continue  along  present  lines  with  a 
gradual  growth  in  size  of  orders.  Everybody  will  be 
pleased,  of  course,  to  see  any  improvement  in  condi- 
there  are  many  indications  that  such  a  condition  of 
tions  that  will  warrant  larger  indivilual  orders  and 
affairs  will  develop  before  many  months. 


AUSTRALIAN    TRADE    AGREEMENT. 

Some  light  is  beginning  to  shine  through  the  cloud 
that  has  liung  over  our  trade  relations  with  Australia. 
There  is  beginning  to  be  a  sign  of  hope  that  some 
arrangement  may  be  made  whereby  the  interchange 
of  products  in  both  directions  will  be  facilitated.  Our 
trade  commissioners  in  various  countries  are  constantlj' 
pointing  out  not  only  tlie  market  for  Canadian  goods 
in  the  countries  where  they  represent  Canada  but  also 
endeavor  to  point  out  the  products  of  such  countries 
which  could  be  exchanged  for  Canada's  exports.  Tlie 
principal  difficulty  that  arises  is  that  the  industry  in- 
terested in  exporting  goods  is  not  as  a  rule  intere.sted 
at  the  same  time  in  importing  materials  from  the  coun- 
tries to  which  their  own  product  is  sent,  so  that  there 
is  no  direct  interchange  of  benefits  from  tariff  con- 
cessions. About  the  only  exceptions  are  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Cxreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
even  in  these  cases  there  are  not  many  industries  wliich 
can  support  reciprocal  trade  movement  to  any  great 
extent.  Take  our  own  industry  for  example.  We  pur- 
chase china  clay,  felts,  wires,  chemicals,  dye  stuffs  and 
machinery,  rags  and  waste  paper  from  Great  Britain, 
we  also  ])urchase  these  materials  and  the  additional 
items  of  coal,  sulphur  and  rosin  from  the  United  States. 
In  many  of  these  cases  there  is  a  tendency  for  Can- 
adian manufacturers  to  supply  the  home  market  ana 
Canadian  concerns  should  support  these  efforts  just 
as  thej-  hope  to  have  the  Canadian  market  prefer  their 
own  products.  Take  for  example  the  manufacture  of 
paper  machine  felts  or  wires,  or  even  the  machines 
themselves  and  we  find  the  Canadian  product  quite 
equal  to  the  reipiirements  of  our  mills.  In  some  cases 
it  i.s  necessary  for  Canadian  mauufacturers  of  equip- 
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ment  or  supplies  to  import  their  raw  materials ;  in  some 
cases  there  is  the  choice  in  source  of  supply  between 
some   part   of   the   Empire   and  some   other   country. 

There  is  a  tendoiey  on  the  part  of  tlie  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Empire  to  foster  a  more  extensive  trade 
under  the  flag.  The  principal  factor  or  inducement 
to  the  purchase  of  goods  produced  in  one  part  of  the 
Empire  by  the  purchaser  in  another  is  a  lower  price  or 
a  better  quality.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  the 
manufacturer  to  lower  his  cost;  the  only  chance  for 
business  aboard  then  is  a  tariff  arrangement. 

There  are  some  materials  purchased  by  Australia 
which  could  be  imported  also  from  some  other  country 
and  there  are  articles  exported  by  Australia  which  are 
produced  in  several  different  countries.  The  product 
which  most  concerns  us  is  paper  but  there  are  other 
Canadian  products  such  as  lumber  that  Aostralia  could 
purchase  elsewhere  unless  there  is  some  inducement 
in  the  way  of  service  or  price  which  will  make  it  ad- 
vantageous to  buy  Canadian  goods.  Now  Canada  has 
a  tariff  on  practically  all  classes  of  imports  and  Aus- 
tralia likewise  has  a  tariff.  Australia  has  seen  fit  to 
make  certain  concessions  to  British  exporters  whereby 
duty  on  their  goods  is  less  than  the  duty  on  the  same 
class  of  good  from  other  countries,  including  Canada. 
The  export  of  paper  is  seriously  hindered  by  reason  of 
the  non-inclusion  of  the  Dominion  in  the  preferential 
terms  extended  to  another  part  of  the  Empire.  It  not 
only  gives  the  British  mills  a  very  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  the  Canadian  mills  but  because  of  the 
rate  of  exchange  and  low  manufacturing  cost  in  cer- 
tain other  European  countries,  Canada  is  placed  at  a 
district  disadvantage  with  respect  to  such  competition. 
To  make  no  concession  for  such  conditions  in  the  mar- 
kets to  which  we  export  our  products,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  living  which  is 
typical  of  English  speaking  countries  and  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  it  seems  right  that  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  should  co-operate. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  Australia  should  want 
a  quid  pro  quo  for  any  tariff  concessions  but  the  ar- 
rangement of  details  cannot  be  properly  accomplished 
by  any  one  group  as  it  is  necessary  to  survey  the  whole 
field  of  exports  and  imports  in  order  to  ascertain 
where  the  greatest  benefit  would  come  from  such  a 
reciprocal  arrangement.  It  is  exceedingly  important 
that  some  arrangement  be  arrived  at  and  the  appoint- 
ing of  a  commission  such  as  was  advocated  by  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and  suggested  to  the  Can- 
adian Depai-tment  of  Trade  and  Commerce  by  the  de- 
legation this  week,  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible  man- 
ner of  solving  the  problem.  There  should  be  no  delay 
hi  deciding  on  the  method  of  going  about  it  as  the 
longer  action  is  postponed  the  more  difficult  it  would 
be  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  activities  of  such  a  commission,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  considerable  benefit  should  come 
to  both  the  Dominion  and  the  Commonwealth  through 


the  publicity  that  could  properly  be  given  to  the  de- 
liberations of  such  a  commission  b.y  which  the  Can- 
adians and  Australians  would  each  come  to  know  more 
of  the  other's  country  and  by  the  mutual  exchange 
products  feel  better  acquainted  and  more  inter-depen- 
dent than  has  been  the  case  hitherto. 


HELPING  TO  MAKE  BUSINESS. 

There  is  tendency  on  the  part  of  'the  different  mem- 
to  be  partial  to  any  Canadian  paper  maker.  The  reas- 
on for  mentioning  a  particular  firm  in  this  instance  is 
because  we  feel  that  the  step  taken  and  the  initiative 
shown  is  worth  special  attention  and  should  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  industry. 

We  refer  to  the  portfolio  of  advertising  plans  for  the 
printer  which  has  just  been  distributed  by  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills  Ltd.  This  is  a  collection  of  plans 
by  which  the  printer  is  helped  to  lay  out  a  definite 
program  of  going  after  business  and  incidentally  show- 
ing important  ways  of  effectively  using  Canadian-made 
papers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  printer  comes  very 
near  being  the  keystone  of  a  business  revival  and  of 
business  progress.  The  product  of  the  prmter,  whether 
it  be  a  newspaper,  a  magazine,  a  poster,  a  blotter  or  a 
pamphlet,  is  in  probably  a  majority  or  sales,  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
Suggestions  as  to  how  this  effective  medium  can  be 
used  with  particular  advantage  is  most  appropriate  at 
just  this  time. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
several  excellent  plans  suggested  in  the  portfolio,  but 
we  do  want  to  mention  the  prominence  that  is  given 
to  the  use  of  blotting  paper  which  has  but  just  recent- 
ly been  put  on  the  market  as  a  Canadian  product.  The 
work  of  getting  up  this  portfolio  represents  the  finest 
type  of  printing  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  printers 
would  tise  a  similar  high  grade  of  attractive  work  in 
advertising  their  own  business,  they  would  not  only 
have  their  shops  full  of  work  with  a  larger  number  of 
employees  on  the  payroll,  but  tlirough  the  service  the.y 
would  thus  be  selling  and  rendering  to  the  general 
public,  there  would  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
amount  of  business  passing  with  its  inevitable  reflec- 
tion in  improved  conditions  throughout  our  country. 
Besides  showing  several  ways  in  using  blotting  as  an 
advertising  medium,  there  are  suggestions  for  the  use 
of  bond  papers  in  producing  attractive  selling  letters, 
envelope  stuffers  and  the  like.  There  is  also  a  plan 
for  the  use  of  booklets  and  also  one  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  house  organ  and  its  function  in  the  world 
of  business.  We  not  only  congratulate  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills  on  the  excellent  character  of  this 
piece  of  work,  but  commend  them  for  the  initiative 
■with  which  they  have  gone  about  this  matter.  In- 
cidentally we  shoidd  like  to  add  that  samples  of  Cana- 
dian paper  specialties  and  examples  of  special  efforts  ' 
on  the  part  of  our  Canadian  mills,  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 
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Canada's  Paper  Trade  With  Australia 

This  week  a    deputcitiou    from  the    Cauadiau  Pulp  preseutative    at    the    Washington    Arms  Conference, 

and  Paper  Association  interviewed    the   Go'vei'ument  .now  in  this  country,  declares  that  Australia  is  eager 

at  Ottawa  on  the  question  of  the  Australian  and  New  to  extend  its  trade  with  this  continent,  and  emphasizes 

Zealand  tariffs  on  paper.   The  deputation  consisted  of  the  advantage    that    arises    out  of  the    fact    that  our 

Messrs.    George    M.  McKee,     president,     G.     Howard  shores    are    two  weeks    nearer  to    Australia  than  any 

X  Smith,  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Montreal;  port  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

J.  Kolland,  Holland  Paper  Company,    Montreal;  J.  H.  A  statement  printed  in  the  British  Lumberman  for 

Thomas,  J.fi.  Booth,  Limited,  Ottawa;  John  F.  Taylor,  December  1921  as  coming  from  Australian  merchants 

E.  B.  i^iddy    Company,    Ottawa;    and  Edward  Beck,  visiting  Vancouver   says:    "At  the    present  time  Aus- 

secretary  and  manager.  tralia  buys    more  goods,   more  lumber,    more  Douglas 

The  Cauadiau    Pulp    and  Paper    Association    is  of  ^'\>-'  even,  from  the  United  States   than   she  does  from 

opinion  that  the  time  is  opportune  for  the  negotiation  Canada.    There  is  no  preferential    tariff  for  Canadian 

of  a  preferential  agreement.    The  association  has  sug-  goods,  the  opportunities  to  arrange  for  the  establish- 

gested  that  a  Government  Commission,  clothed  with,  ment  of  this  having  been  seriously  neglected  on  both 

authority  to  negotiate    concessions,   subject  to  parlia-  sides.  There  is  instead  a  feeling  in  Australia  that  the 

mentary  ratification,  shoidd  be    sent  from  Canada  to  Commonwealth  could    supply  many    of  the  needs  that 

Australia  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  t^ie  Dominion  now  buys  elsewhere.   Australia  as  a  con- 

The  association  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  Com-  sequence^  ^replies    by    neglecting    Canadian    for    othei' 

mission  is    desirable.    Had  such  a    Commissioner  been  markets. 

sent  to  Australia  during  the  early  days  of  the  present  There  have  been  many  similar  expressions  from  re- 
tariff  law,  an  agreement  might  now  have  been  an  ac-  pi'esentative  Australians. 

complished    fact.     As  evidence    to  substantiate    these  Effect  of  the  Australian  Tariff  on  Canadian 

views  the  fact  is  cited  that  the  British  Trade  Commis-  •     .                             Paper  Exports. 

sion  to  Australia  was  duly  clothed  with  authority  and  Pi^ior  to  the    enactment    of  the    present    Australian 

that  it  is  to  the  efforts  and  influence  of  that  Commis-  tariff  law  Canadian  paper  and  paper  products  suffer- 

sion,  very  largely,  that  the  United  Kingdom  now  owes  ed  no  disability  in  that  market  as  compared  with  like 

the  advantage  it  enjoys  in  the  Australian  market.  commodities    from  other    countries.    The    present  law 

Australia  WiUing  to  Negotiate  with  Canada.  gives  newsprint  paper  from  the    United  Kingdom  an 

There  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  Aus-  advantage  of   £3  (normally  $14.60)    a  ton  over  news- 

tralia  is  willing  and  even  eager  to  negotiate  with  Can-  P^^^*  f 'o™  Canada  and  elsewhere,  and  of  10  per  cent, 

ada  at  the  present  time.     The  Australian  Premier,  the  acl  valorem  on  other  classes  of  paper. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes,  has  formally  notified  our  Govern-  .  tigm-es  reported   by  the    Canadian    Trade  Commis- 

ment  that  the  way  is  open.   He  is  known  to  be  sympa-  ^i°^er  at  Melbourne  show  that  for  the  three  five-year 

thetic  to  Empire  trade  unity.   Sir  Joseph  Cook,  former  P«'™d«,   ending    respectively,    on  June  30,  1910,  1915, 

Prime  Minister  and  at  present  High  Commissioner  in  l'*20,  the  value  of  newsprmt  imported  mto  Australia 

London  for  Australia,  on  February    8th.  of  this  year  amounted  to  the  followmg: 

gave  out  a  statement  in  London  which  Avas  cabled  to  ■,.       t        o/^  ,r>,«                        „^5„!!^'„ 

this   country   in   which    he  says:-" The  time    is  now     Five  years  ending  June  30,  1910^ £2,909,10/ 

ripe  for  a  real  effort  to  be  made  to    adjust  the  fiscal     ^1^^   years   endnig  June  30   1915, ^'?I^'^?1 

differences    between  Canada    and  Australia.    Canada  Five  years  ending  June  30  1920  .  .  ..  ,.  ..     7,100,318 

sells  to  Australia   nine   times   the  value  of  the    goods     ^  ear  ending  June  30,  1921 ..    .         3,460,750 

which  Australia  sells  to  Canada.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  ^  The  propoi-tion  of  these  imports  derived  respectively 

the  Australians'  interest  in  reciprocity  with  the  sister  f/""\.f^'-eat  Britain,    Canada     the  United    States  and 

dominion  is  but   lukewarm?     It  is  clear    that  Canada  S<-andmavia  are  given  as  follows: 

,      „            ,         ,  .            ...           xi       TT    -i     1   cii    i  Five  Years  Ending  June  30 

buys  largely  from  her  big  neighbor,  the  United  States,  imports  from               i9io                     1915                     1920 

and  passes  the  Commonwealth  by.   The  result  of  it  all  value     %           value     %           Value      % 

is  that  for  customs  purposes  Australia  treats  Canada  Great  Britain  £1,035,742    36      £1,531,811    39      £1,042,597    15 

asaforeignnation.   The   timeisnowripeforareal  ^nu^  states       I'lUlll           eS    It        IfslT^l    H 

effort  to  be   made   to    adjust  these    differences,  tor  it  Scandinavia           252,558      9           854,794    22         2,152210    30 

cannot  be  doubted  that  mutual  benefit  would  accrue.  ^j,,^^  corresponding  figures  for  the  vear  ending  June 

The  blood  bond,  sentiment   and  self    interest  unite  m  ,^q  ^g^j   are-                                           ' 

demanding  closer  commercial  ties  among  the  commu-     '^;^^^  l;.^^,^  ' ^    g95,g,       2„ 

nity  of  nations  which  form  the  Empire  and  the  break-     Canada 977,698       28 

ing  down  of  the    rigid    bulkheads,    which  now  effect-     united  states 265,716         8 

ively  'water-tight'  the  dominions,    and  separate  them     Scandianvia 1,337,106       39 

into  commercially  competing  and  antagonistic  trading  Canada's  exports  of  newsprint  to  Australia  rose,  in 

communities."  a  gradually  ascending  scale,  from  12,007  tons,  valued 

The    Honorable    Massey  Green,    Minister    of  Trade  at  $454,183  in  Canada's  fiscal  year  1914  to  37,120  tons, 

and  Commerce,  in  his  speech  in  the  Australian  parlia-  valued  at  $4,  256,  850  in    1921,  while  the    value  of  our 

ment  dealing  with  the  present  tariff  said  that.    "The  exports  of    other  grades    of  paper,  such    as  wrapping. 

Ministry  propose  to  extend  to  Canada  the  British  pre-  vn-iting,  etc.,  reached  a  total  of  $1,671,262  for  the  fis- 

ferenceunder  the  Tariff  Bill.   It  is  not  proposed  to  6x-  cal  year  ending  March  31,  1921. 

tend  reciprocity  to  any  country  other    than  a  British  Since  the  adverse  tariff    came  into  effect  Canadian 

Dominion    in  regard    to  paper,    but  the    intermediate  exports  of  newsprint  have  steadil.v  declined  and  do  not 

tariff  could  be  extended  to  countries    other  than  Brit-  now   exceed  50  per   cent  in    volume  or  30  per  cent,  in 

ish  Dominions".  value  of  those  of  1921.   The  decline  would  undoubtedly 

The  Honorable  G.  F.  Pearee,  Minister  for  Home  and  have  been  even  more  marked  but  for  the   existence  of 

Territories  of  Australia  and  the  Commonwealth's  re-  unexpired  contracts  and   for  the   willingness   of  some 
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of  the  exporters  to  carry  the  burdea  of  the  excessive 
tariff  on  whatever  business  they  could  retain  pending 
the  outcome  of  efforts  to  have  the  disabilities  now- 
imposed  upon  them,  removed.  Canadian  exports  of 
other  grades  of  paper  to  Australia  have  suffered  a 
corresponding  diminution.  Unless  the  inequality  of 
the  preference  tariff  is  removed  it  is  feared  that  it  \yill 
result  ultimately  in  the  virtual  exclusion  of  Canadian 
paper  of  all  kinds  from  the  Australian  market. 

The  decline  in  Canadian  exports,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is 
coincident  with  a  market  growth  in  the  Australian 
demand  for  paper  as  shown  by  the  following  statement 
of  imports  into  Australia  for  the  fiscal  years  1919  - 
1920  and  1920-1921: 

1919-20     1920-21     Increase 

Cardboard,  etc £    157,436        389,265       231,289 

Printing  1,422,463     3,876,848     2,453,885 

Wrapping     299,102        688,007        388,905 

Writing  &  Typing  . .  435,497  995,109  559,612 
Other 535,699     1,126,800        591,101 

On  the  other  hand,  as  might  be  expected,  Britisli 
papermakers  make  no  effort  to  conceal  the  benefits 
they  are  deriving  from  the  efforts  of  the  preference 
accorded  their  products  in  the  new  tariff. 

Arguments  in  Favor  of  Reciprocity. 

The  Canadian  Government  have  their  own  line  of 
steamers  which  are  trading  to  Australian  ports.  They 
are  fitted  with  refrigerating  plants  in  order  to  carry 
Australian  products  to  Canada  on  the  return  voyage. 
Obviously,  these  steamers  look  for  regular  paper  ship- 
ments toassist  in  the  interchange  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  Freight  rates  by  Government  steamers 
are  on  a  par  in  both  countries. 

Australia  is  willing  to  buy  from  Canada  but  believes 
Canada  should  in  turn  be  willing  to  buy  from  Austra- 
lia. In  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject there  is  opportunity  for  .trading  iu  both  directions 
without  doing  violence  to  the  interests  of  either  coun- 
try.   

Officers  of  the  C.  P.  &  P.  A. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  officers  and 
committees  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion for  1922. 

Officers. 

President :  George  M.  McKee,  Donnacona  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.,  Donnacona,  Que. 

Vice-President :  H.  F.  E.  Kent,  Kinleith  Paper  Mills. 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary  and  Manager:  Edward  Beck,  701  Drum- 
mond  Bldg.,  Montreal. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

This  consists  of  the  above  officers  and  the  following : 

P.  B.  Wilson,  ex-president,  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. ;  George  Cha- 
hoon,  Jr..  Chairman  Newsprint  Section,  Laurentide  Co., 
Limited,  Grand  Mere,  Que.;  F.  J.  Campbell,  Chairman, 
Wrapping  Paper  Section,  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
Windsor  Mills,  Que.;  T.  J.  Stevenson,  Chairman  Sul- 
phite Pulp  Section,  The  Riordon  Sales  Corporation, 
Montreal ;  C.  R.  Whitehead,  Chaii-man  Kraft  Pulp  Sec- 
tion, Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three 
Rivers,  Que.;  Frank  W.  Clarke,  Chairman  Mechanical 
Pulp  Section,  Gulf  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Quebec : 
Jean  Rolland,  Chairman,  Book  and  Writing  Section. 
Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  St.  Jerome,  Que. :  D.  F.  Ro- 
bertson, Chairman,  Board  Section,  Canadian  Paper- 
board  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal;  George  Carruthers. 
Chairman  Tissue  Paper  Section,  Interlake  Tissue  Mills, 
Limited,    Toronto,    Ont. ;    George    Pauline,    Chairman 


Coated  Paper  Section,  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  Ltd.,  To- 
ronto, Out.;  ().  F  .  Bryant,  Cliairman  Technical  Sec- 
tion, Ijaurcntidc  Coiiipaiiy,  Limited,  Grand  Mere,  Que.; 
R.  P.  Kernan,  Chairman,  Woodlands  Section,  Donnacona 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Donnacona,  Que. 

TECHNICAL  SECTION. 

0.  F.  Bryant,  Chairman,  Laurentide  Company,  Ltd., 
Grand  Mere,  Que. ;  R.  W.  Hovey,  Vice-Chairman,  Abi- 
tibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  Iroquois,  Falls, 
Ont.  Councillors : — Maurice  Neilson,  Belgian  Indus- 
trial Co.,  Ltd.,  Shawinigau  Falls,  Que. ;  C.  N.  Gain,  Don 
Valley  Paper  Company,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  George  Car- 
ruthers, Interlake  Tissue  ;\Iills,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
WOODLANDS  SECTION. 

R.  P.  Kernan,  Chairman,  Donnacona  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.,  Donnacona,  Que.;  B.  F.  Avery,  Viee-Chairman, 
Spanisli  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.  Councillors : — 8.  L.  DeCarteret,  Brown 
Corporation,  Quebec,  Que. ;  T.  F.  Kenny,  Jas.  Maclar- 
en  Company,  Buckingliaiii.  Que.;  Ellwood  Wilson, 
Laurentide   Co.,   Ltd.,   Grand    Mere,   Que. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TECHNICAL  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE. 

Col.  ('.  H.  L.  Jones,  Cliairman,  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Out.;  J.  M. 
McCarthy,  Price  Bros  and  Company,  Ltd.,  Quebec,  Que. ; 
F.  A.  Sabhaton,  Laurentide  Companj',  Ltd.,  Grand 
Mere,  Que. :  R.  W.  Hovey,  Abitibi  Power  and  Pap5r  Co., 
Ltd.,  Ir()c|uois  Falls,  Ont.:  Dr.  Jolui  8.  Bates,  Bathurst 
Company,  Ltd.,  Bathurst,  N.  B. ;  John  Stadler,  Belgian 
Industrial  Company,  Ltd.,  Sliawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
COMMITTEE  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

George  Carruthers,  (  iiairinaii,  Interlake  Tissue  Mills, 
Ltd.,  Toronto;  R.  W.  Hovey,  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  Iroquois  Falls,  Out.;  J.  0.  Mason,  Lau- 
rentide Company,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. ;  J.  N.  Step- 
hen.wn,  Pidj)  and  Paper  Magazine,  Gardenvale,  Que.; 
W.  A.  Anderson.  Kinleitli  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  St.  Cathe- 
rines, Ont. ;  W.  G.  Mitchell,  Price  Bros  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Kenogami,  Que. ;  W.  B.  Campl)ell,  Provincial  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.,  Georgetown,  Ont. ;  0.  F.  Bryant,  Laurentide 
Companv,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. ;  T.  Linsev  Crosslev, 
208  King  St.  W.  Toronto,  Ont. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

T.  Linsey  Crossley,  Chairman  208  King  St.  West, 
Toronto,  Ont. ;  George  Carruthers,  Interlake  Tissue 
Mills,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.;  A.  P.  Costigane,  Ontario 
Pulji  and  Paper  Makers"  Safety  Association,  Toronto, 
Out.:  (_'.  N.  Gain,  Don  Valley  Paper  Company,  Toronto, 
Out.:  J.  X.  Steidienson.  Pul])  and  Paper  Magazine,  Gar- 
denvale, Que. :  D.  Daverin,  Provincial  Paper  Mills;  Ltd., 
Thorold,  Ont. 


Tlie  Siievlin-Clarke  Company  has  set  down  an  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  IMr.  Justice  Logic  in  that  the 
trial  judge  erred,  it  is  alleged,  in  admitting  certain 
evidence  tendered  by  the  Attorney-General  and  in 
excluding  other  evidence  tendered  by  the  Company. 
.\nother  objection  is  that  Justice  Logic  erred  in  di- 
recting the  Company  to  pay  the  costs  of  that  branch  of 
the  case  in  which  the  Attorney-General  alleged,  but 
failed  to  prove,  fraud. 

Justice  Logic  had  previously  entered  judgment 
against  the  company  for  $169,991.29  with  respect  to 
berths  45  and  49  of  Quentico  Forest  Reserve  and  in- 
creased the  stumpage  of  pine  to  $17.60  as  fair  value. 
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Pumps  and  their  Characteristics 

By  E.  F.  DOTY. 


(Continued  from  last  issue.) 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Centrifugal  Pumps,  Part  2. 

As  indicated  by  Part  1,  the  principle  of  operation  of 
centrifugal  pumps  is  peculiar  to  itself.  In  the  first 
place  we  should  explain  that  these  pumps  are  not  self 
priming;  that  is,  the.v  will  not  lift  water  under  suction 
conditions  until  the.y  are  primed,  or  in  other  words, 
filled  witli  water. 

Tlie  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  a  free  waterway 
through  the  entire  pump  so  that  at  no  period  in  a 
revolution  is  the  suction  opening  closed  off  from  the 
discharge  opening  and  therefore  positive  displacement 
of  the  air  in  an  empty  pump  cannot  take  place,  the 
air  in  the  pump  is  simply  churned  around  in  the  im- 
peller and  through  the  clearance  spaces. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  prime  or  fill  a  centrifugal 
pump  before  it  can  be  operated  and  this  may  be  ac- 
complished in  a  number  of  ways: 

First :  By  placing  the  pump  below  the  level  of  the 
liquid  to  be  lifted,  either  by  submerging  the  pump  in 
it  or  by  setting  the  pump  in  a  pit  or  depression  so  that 
the  liquid  will  flow  into  the  pump  and  fill  it. 

Second :  By  locating  the  pump  at  the  side  of  a  tank 
which  holds  the  supply  of  liquid  to  be  pumped  and 
having  the  level  in  the  tank  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  pump  before  starting  it  up. 

This  is  the  method  usually  employed  in  papermill 
practice. 

Third :  By  placing  a  foot  valve  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  suction  pipe  and  filling  the  pump  and  suction  pipe 
with  water  from  any  available  supply  before  start- 
ing the  pump. 

Fourth:  By  means  of  an  ejector  connected  to  the 
high  point  of  the  pump  casing  and  siphoning  tlie  air 
out  of  the  pump  and  suction  pipe  producing  sufficient 
vacuum  to  allow  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  raise  the 
water  level  within  the  pump  to  a  sufficient  height  to 
fill  it. 

Steam,  compressed  air,  or  a  water  supply  under  pres- 
sure may  be  used  for  operating  the  ejector. 

Fifth:  By  means  of  an  air  pump  connected  to  tlie 
high  point  of  the  pump  casing  and  displacing  flie  air 
in  the  pump  casing  and  suction  pipe,  the  operation 
having  the  same  effect  in  priming  the  pump  as  the 
fourth  method. 

It  will  be  understood  that  a  centrifugal  pump  when 
properly  connected  will  raise  water  as  high  by  suction 
as  any  other  type  of  pump  and  usually  they  may  be 
depended  upon  to  operate  with  suction  lifts  somewliat 
higher  than  pumps  having  suction  valves  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  centrifugal  pump  the  flow  tlirough  the 
suction  pipe  when  once  started  is  continuous  and  not 
intermittent  or  periodic  with  opening  and  closing  of 
the  pump  valves :  also  a  small  part  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  used  in  raising  the  water  up  to  the  pump 
must  be  expended  in  opening  the  valves  and  in  the 
centrifugal  pump  this  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure 
may  be  added  to  the  actual  suction  lift. 

However  it  is  not  advisable  to  arrange  pumping  in- 
stallations with  extreme  suction  lifts  because  slight 
leaks  in  suction  pipes  and  stuffing  boxes  are  always 
liable  to  occur  and  suction  troubles  are  often  hard  to 
overcome  in  any  type  of  pump. 

In  considering  the  po.ssible  and  practicable  suction 


lift  tlici-c  ai'e  two  iiii|t(irtant  natural  coiiflitidns  to  con- 
sider : 

First:  The  temperature  of  the  liquid  to  be  pumped. 

At  low  temperatures  water  does  not  vaporize  and 
consequently  liigher  suction  lifts  may  be  handled  but 
at  temperatures  where  vaporization  takes  place  suction 
lifts  must  be  materially  reduced  and  where  sufficient 
vapor  tension  or  expansion  of  vapor  occurs  to  dci-upy 
space  or  volume  in  the  pump ;  or  in  other  words,  where 
the  pump  does  not  fill  solidl.v  with  water,  tliere  must 
be  sufficient  head  or  positive  pressure  on  the  suction 
of  the  pump  to  overcome  the  vapor  tension  or  expan- 
sion of  vapor  in  the  pump  shell ;  that  is,  enough  posi- 
tive liead  must  be  available  to  compress  the  vapor  and 
prevent  such  expansion. 

T/peoref/ca/  Max/r7;iar7y  a/^d  FracT/ca/  5>uctiorf  l///i 
a/pd  /Iff  ads  a/'  d/jffare/?/  Watar   Te/7pperaTures 
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feet 
$i/ct/a/p L//Tor  /lead /5  ///e  ygr//ca/  d/j/ar^ce /rorrp 
/f^e  tvafar  SuppJy  /<?  /-^e*  /^/3c/^ar^e  Va/ve  f^ao/(^ 
p/us  fr/c//o/;>  //p  pipe  //p  case  of  5ucr/o/p  /.///,  47/pd 
ryp/zpus  fricf/oip  /rp  case  of  /lead  o/p  3i-icf/o/p. 
F=  P'rac///::a/  5ijc/'/o/p  l/ft. 
M=  Max//;piJ/7/  ^ucf/o/p  l//f  i//;t:^er  t^e^^' /ai^i>ra/j/e 

ca'/pi:^///o/p. 
T=  T/peoret/caf  ^i/c^/o/p  /-///i 
A//  referred  To  ^O"0ara^efer  f'Se^l  e,^s/J 

Fig.  28 

Fig.  28  shows  clearly  the  theoretical,  maximum,  and 
practical  suction  lift  and  required  head  on  suction 
when  handling  water  at  different  temperatures  at  sea 
level  or  as  referred  to  a  barometer  registering  3(i" 
of  mercury. 

This  diagram  may  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
type  of  pump  whether  centrifugal  or  displacement. 

It  may  be  explained  here  as  applying  also  to  every 
type  of  pump  that  the  practical  suction  lift  will  de- 
crease at  altitudes  above  sea  level,  (30"  barometer) 
at  the  rate  of  1.25  feet  for  each  1000  feet  of  elevation 
above  sea  level  at  which  the  pump  may  be  located. 

The  theory  of  centrifugal  pumps  is  based  on  the 
M'ell  known  laAV  of  falling  bodies  in  wliieh  the  velocity 
of  a  body  falling  through  the  atmosphere  into  space 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
through  which  it  falls. 

The  application  of  this  theory  to  the  centrifugal 
pump  is  in  connection  with  the  relation  of  the  speed 
or  velfcity  of  the  impeller  at  its  outer  diameter  to 
the  head  which  it  will  develop,  or  in  other  words,  the 
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head  which  an  impeller  of  a  given  diameter  will  pump 
against  at  a  given  speed  in  R.  P.  M. 

This  may  be  clearly  illustrated  by  an  example : 

A  pump  which  operates  at  a  speed  of  1000  R.  P.  M. 
against  a  head  of  25'  will,  if  the  speed  is  doubled  so 
that  it  operates  at  2000  R.  P.  M.  work  agamst  a  head 
of  100'.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  velocity  at 
which  the  impeller  revolves  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  square  root  of  the  head. 

This  condition  of  operation  will  be  found  to  be 
practieallv  constant  and  reliable  ^vith  impellers  of  nor- 
mal design,  but  in  actual  operation  the  conditions  will 
varv  slightlv  due  to  the  "characteristic"  or  shape  of 
thevanes  aiid  the  variation  due  to  differences  m  loss 
of  head  when  operating  at  different  heads  or  pressures. 

For  instance,  an  impeller  which  is  designed  with  a 
so-called  "low  speed  characteristic",  and  rather  steep 
outlet  vane  angle  would,  if  operated  at  high  speed, 
develop  somewhat  greater  head  than  an  impeller  de- 
signed with  a  "high  speed  characteristic",  but  oftne 
same  diameter,  though  the  later  would  operate  at  high- 
er efficiency. 

The  other  conditions  which  would  have  a  tendency 
to  vary  the  head  from  the  theoretical  are  the  differen- 
ces in  "slip  at  the  running  clearances  which  will  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  head  pumped  against 
and  will  therefore  affect  the  actual  i-oads  -vluch  a 
given  impeller  will  develop  at  different   ;pce3s. 

While  the  head  is  increasing  as  the  square  of  the 
speed  the  capacity  is  also  increasing  theoretically  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  increased  speed,  therefore,  by 
referring  again  to  the  same  pump  we  find  that  .vith 
an  increase  in  speed  of  form  1000  to  2000  R.P.:\I..  we 
not  only  get  an  increase  in  head  from  25  to_  100  feet 
but  we  also  get  an  increase  in  capacity  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  speed,  (or  twice  the  original 

capacity).  «    t.   ,t 

For  instance  if  the  pump  delivered  400  G.  P.  M.  nr 

25'  head  and  1000  R.P.M.  it  will  theoretically  deliver 

800  G.P.M.  at  100  feet  head  and  2000  R.P.M. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  if  the  efficiency  of  a 

pump  remained  constant  and  theoretical  conditions  were 

obtained  exactly  in  operation,  that  the  power  required 

to  operate  a  pump  would  vary  as  the  cube  of  the  speed. 
If  we  assume  an  efficiency  of  50  p.c.  for  each  of  the 

above  conditions  it  will  be  found  that  the  power  re- 

ouired  for  each  one  will  be  as  follows: — 

400  G.P.  M.  X  25'  head 

. ^=5.06  HP 

3900  X  50%  Eff'y 

and 

800  G.P.M.  X  100'  head 

J^ =  40.48  HP 

3900  X  50%  Eff'y 

The  latter  conditions  renuiring  8  times  as  much 
power  as  the  first  set  of  conditions.  - 

As  in  the  case  of  the  head  variations  there  are  also 
conditions  which  enter  into  the  capacity  variations  at 
different  speeds  which  will  prevent  the  actual  capa- 
cities pumped  from  being  exactly  the  theoretical. 

These  conditions  which  cause  the  variation  from  the 
theoretical  capacities  consist  of  difference  in  friction 
losses  due  to'  handling  water  at  different  velocities 
through  the  casing  and  impeller;  these  losses  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  differences  in  loss  of  head  due 
to  friction. 

Other  conditions  which  vary  the  capacities  are  due 
to  the  design  of  the  impeller  and  casing  and  especially 
so  in  the  ease  of  the  so-called  "non-overloading"  im- 
pellers which  are  designed  with  restricted  inlet  areas 


so  that  at  aeertain  speed  they  will  not  deliver  more 
than  a  certain  predetermined  quantity  of  water  no 
matter  how  much  decreased  in  the  head.  This  charac- 
teristic will  be  explained  and  illustrated  later. 

The  usual  formula  for  impeller  velocity  necessary  to 
develop  a  certain  total  head  in  head  is  represented  by: 

H  x  8  X  60  ^  Impeller  velocity  in  feet  per  minute. 

H  =  Total  head  in  feet  including  suction,  friction 
and  velocity  head. 

8  =  Constant  for  normal  impellers  with  vanes 
curved  backward. 

60  =  Seconds  per  minute. 

This  formula  does  not  provide  for  the  additional  im- 
peller velocity  which  is  necessary  to  produce  the  flow 
equal  to  the  pumping  capacity  required  and  as  the 
lineal  rate  of  flow  through  the  discharge  of  the  pump 
is  approximately  equal  to  the  velocity  added  for  flow 
the  formula  becomes: — 

H  X  8  X  60  +  LV  =  Impeller  velocity  in  feet  per 
minute  necessarv  to  develop  the  head  and  required  dis- 
charge velocity  or  capacity. 

LV  =  Lineal  discharge  velocity  in  feet  per  minute. 

For  example: 

"We   have   a   pump   whose   discharge    opening   is   4" 
diameter  and  normally  proportioned  throughout  from 
which  we  require  a  capacity  of  400  G.P.M.  against  a 
total  head  of  25'.     "We  have  the  following: 
400 

=10.25'  per  second  velocity  when  pump- 


12.5  X  3.12 

ing  400  G.P.M.  through  4"  diameter  discharge  open- 
ing. 

12.5  =  Area  of  4"  diameter  opening  in  square  inches. 

3.12  =^  Constant  developed  for  calculating  velocity 
through  known  area. 

Therefore:  10.25  x  60  =  616  feet  per  minute  should 
be  added  to  produce  a  flow  of  400  G.P.M. 

Then  we  have  5  x  8  x  60  +  616  ^  3016  feet  per 
minute  impeller  velocity  to  produce  the  above  con- 
ditions. 

5  =  square  root  of  25  feet  total  head. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  necessary  R.  P.  M.  at 
which  such  a  pump  should  operate  and  it  is  known  that 
the  pump  impeller  is  ll-i/i>"  in  diameter  then  we 
divide  the  impeller  velocity  bv  the  circumference  in 
feet  the  result  being  the  R.P.M.  viz: — 
3016  X  12 

=  1000  R.P.M. 

nV,  X  3.1416 

If.  however,  we  wish  to  produce  the  above  condi- 
tions with  a  4"  pump  and  the  speed  in  R.  P.  M.  at 
which  we  can  operate  the  pump  has  been  fixed,  we 
must  determine  the  proper  diameter  of  impeller  in' 
selei^tiiig  a  nump  to  meet  our  conditions,  therefore  we 
have,  sav.  to  run  the  pump  at  a  speed  of  1000  R.  P. 
^r.  and  the  impeller  diameter  is  found  as  follows : — 
3016  X  12 

=ll-Vo"  diameter  of  impeller. 

1000  X  3.1416 

"We  will  now  consider  the  velocity  or  rate  of  dis- 
charge in  centrifugal  pumps  which  will  cover  the  us- 
ual raiise  of  economical  operation. 

In  srencral  it  mav  be  said  that  for  pumping  water 
a"d  fluids  of  which  water  forms  the  greater  part  or 
which  do  not  produce  excessive  loss  of  head  in  the 
pump  due  to  friction,  that  the  ranse  of  velocities  for 
best  results  will  come  within  the  following. 

"^^elocities  at  suction  inlet  6  to  12  feet  per  second. 

"Velocities  at  discharge  outlet  8  to  14  feet  per  second. 

These  velocities  may  be  classified  to  cover  pumps 
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(if  diffei-fiit,  stuudard  sizes  and  various  pumping  con- 
ditions as  follows: — 

For  small  pumps,  up  to  4"  diseliarge,  and  for  heads 
up  to  20'.  Inlet  velocity  6'  per  second,  outlet  velocity 
8'  per  second. 

For  same  size  pumps  and  for  heads  between  20  and 
40':  Inlet  velocity  8'  per  second,  outlet  velocity  10' 
per  second. 

For  same  size  pumps  and  for  heads  above  40':  inlet 
velocity  10'  per  second,  outlet  velocity  12'  per  second. 

For  medium  size  pumps  from  5"  to  15"  discharge 
and  for  heads  iip  to  20':  inlet  velocity  7'  per  second, 
outlet  velocity  9'  per  second. 

For  same  size  pumps  and  for  heads  between  20  and 
40':  inlet  velocity  8'  per  second,  outlet  velocity  10'  per 
second. 

For  same  size  pumps  and  for  heads  between  40  and 
60':  inlet  velocity  9'  per  second,  outlet  velocity  11' 
per  second. 

For  same  size  pumps  and  for  heads  60'  and  up- 
wards: inlet  velocity  10'  per  second,  outlet  Velocity 
12'  per  second. 

For  large  size  pumps  18"  discharge  and  upwards, 
for  heads  up  to  20':  inlet  velocity  8'  per  second,  out- 
let velocity  10'  per  second. 

For  same  size  pumps  and  for  heads  betweeii  20  and 
40':  inlet  velocity  9'  per  second,  outlet  velocity  11'  per 
second. 

For  same  size  pump  and  for  heads  between  40  and 
60':  inlet  velocity  10'  per  second,  outlet  velocity  12' 
per  second. 

For  same  size  pumps  and  for  lieads  between  60  and 
80':  inlet  velocity  11'  per  second,  outlet  velocity  13' 
per  second. 

For  same  size  pumps  and  for  heads  upwards  of  80': 
inlet  velocity  12'  per  second,  outlet  velocity  14'  per 
second. 

From  the  above  somewhat  arbitrary  tabulation  it  will 
be  -noted  that  the  lineal  velocities  at  the  suction  and 
discharge  passages  through  the  pump  casing  .should  be 
arranged,  if  good  efficiency  is  to  be  obtained,  with 
a  view  to  preventing  excessive  losses  due  to  friction  of 
the  water  pas.sing  over  the  interior  walls  or  surfaces 
of  the  pump  casing  as  well  as  the  friction  due  to  the 
particles  of  water  rubbing  together. 
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These  friction  losses  are  in  definite  pruporlioii  be- 
tween the  area  of  the  wetted  surfaces  of  tlie  metal 
over  which  the  water  passes  and  the  area  of  cross  sec- 
tion which  the  metal  surfaces  enclose,  and  as  these 
friction  losses  are  also  proportionate  to  the  squai-e  of 
the  velocity  at  M'liich  the  water  is  moving  througli  tin- 
cross  sectional  area,  irrespective  of  the  |)ressure  on 
the  water  within  the  pump  casing,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  smaller  pumps  will  have  greater  friction  losses 
than  larger  ones  when  handling  water  at  the  same 
velocity  and  likewise  that  as  the  friction  loss  for  a  given 
velocity  remains  constant  over  any  variation  of  head 
or  pressure;  that  with  increasing  head  higher  velocities 
may  be  handled  without  increasing  the  fi-iction  losses 
proportionate  to  the  increase  of  head. 
Characteristic  Curves. 

A  short  while  back  we  spoke  of  centrifugal  pump 
characteristics :  these  are  usually  developed  as  show- 
ing grapliically  the  performance  of  a  centrifugal  pump 
at  a  constant  speed  over  the  entire  range  of  conditions 
at  M'hich  it  is  possible  to  operate  at  the  given  speed. 

This  range  will  be  from  0  capacity  at  maximum  or 
shut-off  head  to  maximum  capacity  and  zero  head. 

In  Fig.  29  a  set  of  characteristic  curves  are  shown 
which  illustrate  very  clearly  the  complete  operation 
of  the  pump  under  all  conditions  of  head  within  its 
scope  at  the  speed  for  which  these  curves  were  devel- 
oped. 

The  liead  quantity  curve  shown  in  this  figure  is  a 
conventional  one  in  which  the  quantity  increases  grad- 
ually as  the  head  decreases  to  the  point  of  0  head  and 
maximum  discharge. 

In  Fig.  30,  is  shown  another  set  of  characteristic 
curves  which  are  made  from  tests  of  a  pump  having 
a  "non-overloading"  type  of  impeller. 

With  this  type  of  impeller  the  maximum  capacity 
point  is  controlled  through  the  proportion  and  shape 
of  the  inlet  so  that  when  this  capacity  is  reached  the 
capacity  does  not  increase  any  further  when  the  head 
is  reduced,  but  the  head  quantity  curve  drops  verti 
cally  as  shown. 

Tlie  ob.jeet  of  these  "non-overloading"  type  im- 
pellers is  to  prevent  overloading  motors  under  varying 

C/^aracTer/st/c  Tesf  Curves 
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TOuditions  as  it  will  be  noted  that  the  power  curve 
rises  gradually  up  to  the  point  where  maximum  capa- 
city is  reached  and  then  drops  off  with  the  head  (luan- 
tity  curve.  With  these  impellers  the  maximum  ])Ower 
requirement  can  be  provided  for  which  wili  care  for 
any  possible  condition  met  with  and  without  having 
to  "provide  motors  of  extra  large  capacity  to  take  care 
of  |)Ossible  ovei'loading. 

The  characteristic  curves  of  a  centrifugal  pump  con- 
tain very  useful  information  for  an  operating  engineer 
as  he  can  determime  from  such  test  curves  just  what 
the  pump  should  lie  doing  without  making  a  complete 
test.  Assuming  that  the  pump  is  operating  at  the 
speed  for  which  the  characteristic  curve  was  made  he  • 
can  by  putting  gauges  at  the  suction  and  discharge 
of  the  pump  so  as  to  check  the  pumping  head,  deter- 
mine from  the  curve  how  much  capacity  is  being  pump- 
ed and  how  much  power  is  being  consumed.  Likewise 
if  the  operator  cannot  conveniently  check  the  head 
with  gauges  or  otherwise,  but  he  is  able  to  check  the 
quantity  pumped  by  means  of  tanks  or  weirs,  etc.,  he 
can  check  this  capacity  test  against  the  curve  and  as- 
certain the  head  and  power  reading. 

Operating  troubles  may  also  be  determined  by  a 
check  test  against  the  curve,  such  as  excess  slippage 
due  to  internal  wear,  which  will  show  up  liy  reduced 
head  and  capacity  combined,  while  operating  at  normal 
speed. 

The  characteristic  curves  will  also  te  found  most 
useful  in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  change  the  loca- 
tion of  a  pump  and  to  operate  it  under  different  con- 
ditions and  perhaps  for  different  conditions  than  those 
for  which  it  was  originally  installed.  If  the  speed  is 
to  remain  con.stant  the  curves  will  indicate  the  capa- 
city which  may  be  expected  and  the  power  which  will 
be  required  for  operating  under  head  to  he  met  with 
under  the  new  conditions,  or  if  the  speed  is  to  he  chan- 
o-ed,  the  curve  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  data 
already  given  in  this  chapter  to  determine  a  few  new 
nointsi  using  the  original  head  quantity  curve  as  a 
basis,  and  with  at  least  three  new  points  located,  and 
not  located  too  closely  together,  a  new  head  quantity 
curve  may  be  drawn,  for  the  new  speed  at  which  the 
nnmp  i.s  to  operate ;  this  new  head  qnantitv  curve  will 
be  approximately  parallel  with  the  original  curve. 

We  will  take  an  example  of  this  as  follows: — 

Our  original  4"  pump  when  oncrated  al  1000  1\.P.M. 
shows  a  head  quantity  curve  with  points  thus : 
Head  in  Feet  O.P.M. 

39  0 

311/2  ^00 

25  400 

19  600 

If  this  pump  should  be  operated  at  1200  R.P.M.  it 
should  show  the  following  points  in  the  new  curve : 
Head  in  Feet  G.P.M. 

56.2  0 

54.5  240 

36.2  480 

27.4  720 

These  points  are  interpolated  from  the  noints  n-iveu 
above  for  operation  at  1000  R.P.M.  The  efficiency 
curve  usually  remains  nearly  constant  with  the  capa- 
city within  ordinary  changes  of  head,  and  for  such  a 
change  as  we  have  recited  above  the  same  efficiencies 
as  were  sho-svn  on  the  original  curve  may  be  applied 
for  the  same  capacities  on  the  new  head  curve. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  FORESTRY 
PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

"Forest  fires  must  be  prevented  and  cut  over  lands 
reforested,"  said  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Forestry  Program  Committee.  "Wc  know  to- 
day that  if  fires  are  prevented,  many  extensive  areas 
wnll  naturally  reproduce  the  forest  growth,  but  ther.' 
are  81,000,000  acres  of  cut  over  land  which  need  re- 
forestation. 

"We  can  with  some  degree  of  confidence  make  the 
followmg  general  assumptions  for  pulj)  wood  forest 
growing,    for  instance   over  large   areas : 

"1.  A  cost  of  $15  per  acre  for  land  and  the  re- 
stocking of  it  with  young  trees. 

"2.  An  anual  protection  charge  of  5  cents  per 
acre. 

"3.  Six  per  cent  compound  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment. . 

"4.  We  are  jiistified  in  assuming  that  in  the  near 
future  we  are  likely  to  have  a  cutting  tax,  instead 
of  an  annual  tax  upon  private  fore.st  land,  and  we  arc 
fixing  this  high  enough  when  we  mak?  it  16  2-3  per 
cent  upon  the  final  yield,  which  is  equivalent  to  an 
annual  tax  of  1  per  cent,  upon  actual  value  with  a  6 
per  cent  interest  rate. 

"5.  We  are  also  .iustified  in  assuming,  under  good 
conditions,  a  yield  of  20  cords  per  acre  at  the  end  of 
forty  years. 

"Applying  the  usual  formulas  of  forest  finance,  we 
get  $10  per  cord  as  the  cosfl  of  growing  this  pulpwood 
p>tumpa»e,  and  we  need  have  no  he.sitancy  in  saying 
that  pulpwood  stumpage  will  be  worth  more  than  ^'iO 
per  cord  long  before  it  can  be  grown. 

"The  foresters  can  now  demonstrate  to  hard-headed 
business  men  that  in  forestry  and  not  in  destructive 
logging  lies  the  future  of  the  great  industry  of  pap'r 
making,  and  the  paper  industry'  already  has  many 
large  companies  which  are  practicing  forestry.  The 
same  conditions  in  a  broad  way  apply  to  the  lumber 
industrv  as  well." 


EXPORTS  OF  WOOD  AND  PULP  TO  U.  S. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Woodward.  American  Consul  at  Campbell- 
ton.  N.B..  reports  the  followinu'  invoiced  exports  of  wood 
and  products  to  the  Fnited  States  from  the  Campbell- 
ton  Consular  District  during  the  calendar  vears  1920 
and  1921. 

Campbellton  Consular  Dis'rict  includes  the  Agencies 
at  Gaspe,  Quebec  and  Batliurst.  N.B..  and  covers  the 
counties  of  Restigouche  and  Gloucester.  Xew  Brunswick 
and  Gaspe.  Jlatane  and  Bonaventure.  Quebec. 

Articles  TJnit       Quantity      Value        Quantity       Value 

Qty.  1920  1920  1921  1921 

Wood   &   Products: 


36.137  $  520.425 

175  8.990 

1.924  78,fiS4 

46.235  1.853.052 


Lath    . .    ■ .    . .    . .  M 

Lumber: 

Miscellaneou.'?'  JI 

Pine M 

Spruce    M 

lliscellaneous^  ...... 

Poles pc            ......          ...... 

Pulpwood     .  .      .  .  cd             39.972         777.831 

Shingle.s M  49.572         314.647 

Ties    ..     pc          141.183        137.655 

Trees,    fir    .  .     -  .    bdl 


96.205  $  530,871 

37  1..579 

1.790  64.110 

44.599  1,331.054 

723 

13.711  62.967 

14.223  224,813 

65,325  293.723 

35.903  36.140 

5.695  1.655 


Woodpulp 


Total 


lb 


n. 778. 000     4.270.537      22.327,616         682.612 


$7,761,821 


$3,230,247 


1  Includes   Cedar,   hardwood,   poplar,   etc. 

-  Includes   Ship's  knees,   spars,   logs,    posts,   etc. 
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Annual  Meeting  Of  The  C.   P.   &   P.  A. 

REPORTS  OF  SECTIONS  OF  C.  P.  &  P.  A.  During-  tlu-  first  six  nu.nths  of  192]   prices  were  re- 
(  Continued  from  last  issue.)  duccd  slowly  hut.  steadily  until,  in  July,  tliey  had  reach- 
Board  Section.  ^'^  '^  J'"'"t  almost  50  p.e.  below  those'  of  1920. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  Having  reached  this  point  the  market  steadied  and 

In  conformity  witii  the  usual  practice,  I  beg  to  sub-  ^Uf''^  }^^  .*'^"'  ^^  fact  right  till  the  end  of  the  year, 

mit  the  f.,ll<,wing  report  f<,r  the  Board  Section  covering  ^^^'^^^Sh  prices  remained  low,  the  demand  for  all  grades 

t  he  year  just  pa^t.  volulnT^'''^'  '''''''  remarkably  steady  and  of  fairly  good 

The  Board  branch  of  the  paper  industry,  in  common  n      '      tu 

with  others,  has  fared  ;somewhat  badly  throughout  the  ^  ^ui'Jig  the  year  frequent  meetings  of  the  wrapping 

year.     Production  which  had  reached  its  highest  point  "^a^utacturers  were  held  and,  thanks  to  conservative 

in  May,  1!»20  and  had  consistently  slumped  through  the  f-lr^'  ^}'^  reasonable  restraint  by  all  concerned,  the 

remainder  of  that  year,  continued  its  descent  in  Jan-  ^^i^ieulties  ot  a  very  trying  year  have  ],een  dealt  with 

uary,  1921.     There  was  a  slight  improvement  during  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

February  and  March,  but  the  succeeding  months  wit-  *^'.g"s  "f  some  relief  in  freight  rates  are  eneouiviging, 
uessed  a  recurrence  of  the  slump,  the  low  point  beuig  ^^  freight  is  a  heavy  item  in  the  cost  of  wrapping 
reached  in  May.  Fi'oni  then  on  the  tendency  was  up-  Papers,  and  it  is  more  and  more  apparent  that  a  sub- 
ward,  but  production  throughout  the  year  ranged  be-  stautial  reduction  of  freight  rates  will  do  much  to  re- 
low  that  of  any  year  siuce  1917,  and  finished  the  year  <i"ce  the  cost  of  living  and  facilitate  an  increased  in- 
at  a  point  lower  than  was  touched  during  either  1919  terchange  of  commodities. 

or  1920.     Market  prices,  naturally,  followed  the  trend  During  the  coming  year  manufacturers  will  have  to 

of  lessened  demand  and  on  the  whole  the  year  may  be  devote  their  attention   to  getting  down   both   cost   of 

regarded  as  a  lean  one  for  this  branch  of  the  industry,  manufacturing  and  selling.    Too  wide  a  spread  to  the 

Production  figures  for  boards  of  all  descriptions  dur-  jobbers  means  increased  cost  to  the  consumers  and  de- 

ing  the  last  four  years  compare  as  follows :  creased  consumjition  of  paper. 

Year                                                          Tons           Value  By  givhig  due  attention  to  this -and  similar  points 

1917 54,080     $3,543,168  it  would  appear  as  though  the  wrapping  manufacturers 

1918 87,749       5,551,409  could  look  for  a  reasonable  return  during  the  year  1922 

lllf, SSI?     loiu'fiS  .  ^^^    T^^'    reporting    to    this   Association    produced 

19;^? 158,041     12,904,662  during  the  year  16,172  tons  of  wrappings,  made  up  as 

19-^1 63,40^  follows.:  Kraft,  4,103  tons;  Mill  Wrappers,  5,027  tons,- 

The  conditions  herein  described  may  be  said  to  be  various  grades,  7,042  tons.  In  1920  the  same  mills  re- 
due  entirely  to  general  trade  conditions,  to  which  the  i)orted  18,603  tons  of  wrappings,  made  up  of  4  654  tons 
board  industry  is  particularly  susceptible.  As  to  the  of  kraft;  4,778  tons  of  mill  wrappers  and  9.171  tons  of 
future,  it  can  only  be  said  that  that  also  depends  upon  various  grades. 

what  is  in  store  for  bu.siuess  in  general.     Should  there  AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
be  a  universal  revival  in  trade  next  year,  as  some  pre- 
dict and  all  hope  for,  the  board  industry  of  Canada  ^-  J-  CAMBBLL, 
luiturally  will  participate  in  it.  Chairman. 

Our  section  has  held  together  very  well  considarin^  Felt  Section. 

the  trying  period;  the  members  have,  as  a  general  thing,  iir     -d      -j     .        ^  ^     ,-, 

.•o-operated  so  f;r  as  possible  for  the  general  „^o)d.  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

There  have  been  the  usual  number  of  meetings.     Our  ^^^  ^^ar  19-21  proved  one  of  extreme  difficulty  for 

relations  with  the  Box  Manufacturers,  -our  principal  ^'^^  ^^^^  manufacturers  owing  to  the  readjustment  of 

consumers,  have  continued  on  an  harmonious  basis.  1'"?^*^  ^^^  lack  of  demand.     I  feel,  however,  that  the 

One  of  the  important  things  carried  out  during  the  a«?istance  we  obtained  through  the  Association  and  the 

year  was   a  complete  survey   of   the   paper   container  iai1;hfulness  of  our  members  in  attending  meetings,  of 

market  of  Canada,  undertaken  jointly  with  the  Can-  "'^?*^1^  twelve  were  held  during  the  year,-  helped  us  in 

adian  Box  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  object  being  ^'"{"ig"  o^^^r  a  troublous  period  and  rendered  our  diffi- 

to  devise  ways  and  means  for  promoting  the  greater  use  •^'ii^i^'s    less    onerous   than   those    expei-ieuced    l)y    felt 

of  paper  boxes  and  consequently  of  boards.     A  great  ""lis  m  other  countries.. 

deal  of  effort  and  energy  was  expended  in  this  direction  ."^^^^  retarding  of  buildingconstruction,  ])arti<-ularly 

by  our  late  secretary,  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawc,  to  whom  much  "t-    dwelling   houses,    owing   to    the   uncertainty    as    to 

credit  is  due.     The  result  has  been  to  educate  both  our  values,  naturally  affected  our  business  adversely,  but 

own  members  and  those  of  the  Box  Manufacturers'  As-  ,    '^  indications  are  that  building  costs  have  now  reached 

sociation  as  to  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  use  of  ''"ttora  and  that  a  revival  of  construction  activities  will 

l)oth  boards  and  boxes  in  a  way  that  is  bound  to  bear  ""'"'^  ""^  ^^  o™?i"-     ^e,  therefore,  look  forward  to  the 

fruit  in  the  future.  roining  year  with  considerable  confidence  and  believe 

All  of  which  is  respeetfuUy  submitted,  '^   will  bring  in  a  steady  volume  of  business  ^^•ithout 

t  T71  mAA^r<-.r>  uudue  fluctuation  in  price. 

Chairman  desire  to  record  our  sincere  regret  at  the  resigna- 
tion of  our  late  secretary,  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  and  our  ap- 

Wrapping  Paper  Section.  ])reciation  of  his  valuable  services,  as  well  as  our  wish 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  for  his  complete  success  in  his  new  venture. 

The  trend  of  the  wrapping  paper  market  during  1921  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

was  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  previous  year,  when  for  yf_  E  WALKER, 

the  first  six  months  prices  kept  advancing.  Chairman. 
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Coated  Paper  Section. 

Mr.  President  aud  Geiitleiueii : 

The  Coated  Paper  Mills  like  most  other  branches  of 
the  industry  have  felt  the  result  of  the  general  depres- 
sion in  trade  and  consequently  luive  not  been  able  to 
operate  to  full  capacity. 

Reductions  in  prices  have  been  nuide,  consistent  -with 
the  cost  of  raw  materials,  but  these  are  still  high,  and 
to  some  extent  have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
demand  for  Coated  Paper. 

The  outlook  is  very  uncertain  but  we  hope  the  Spring 
will  see  a  return  to  more  normal  coiulitions. 

GEORGE  W.  PAULINE, 

Chairman. 
Report  of  Traffic  Department. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

Since  our  last  annual  report,  transportation  condi- 
tions in  this  country  have  changed  completely  and  tlie 
trend  of  freight  rates  is  now  downward  instead  of 
upward. 

In  August  last,  realizing  the  necessity  of  lower  freight 
rates  for  our  raw  materials,  we  made  strong  represen- 
tations to  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  asking 
that  rates  on  pulpwood,  woodpulp,  coal,  lime,  rags  and 
sulphur  to  be  reduced  to  the  basis  in  effect  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 13th,  1920.  At  that  time  the  Board  was  in 
conference  Avith  the  railways  looking  to  a  slight  general 
reduction  on  all  classes  and  commodities,  but  nothing 
was  done  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  would 
happen  in  connection  with  railway  wages.  This  ques- 
tion was  finally  settled,  and  effective  December  1st, 
on  order  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  rates 
in  Eastern  Canada  were  reduced  to  the  basis  of  25  p.c. 
higher  tlian  those  in  effect  prior  to  September  13th, 
1920,  instead  of  35  p.c,  or  in  other  words,'  effective 
December  1st,  1921,  the  then  existing  rates  were  reduced 
7.4  p.c.  This  reduction  applied  only  in  Canada  and 
did  not  affect  rates  on  coal. 

Rates  on  pulpwood  between  Canadian  points  Avei-e 
reduced  in  August  last,  but  we  have  advised  the  rail- 
Avays  that  the  reduction  is  not  enough  to  permit  of  fre." 
,  movement. 

On  representations  of  this  Department  rates  Avere 
published  effective  Novem1)er  28th,  to  principal  points' 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  representing  a  reduction  of 
25  p.c.  in  carload  rates  on  ncAvsprint,  Avrapping,  l)oards, 
as  well  as  plain  building  and  roofing  felt,  and  a  re- 
duction of  15  p.c.  on  the  higher  grades  of  pap,u'.  This 
also  carried  with  it  a  reduction  of  approximately  20 
p.c.  on  less  than  carload  shipments  of  ne\vsi)rint  and 
Avrapping. 

In  several  other  cases  reductions  Avere  secured  for 
individual  mills,  where  rates  seemed  to  be  on  an  unfair 
basis. 

So  far  as  rates  to  United  States  points  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  general  reduction  Avill  be  made 
imtil  the  question  of  rates  within  the  U.  S.  is  settled. 
Hearings  are  being  held  Ijefore  the  I.C.C,  commencing 
January  11th,  Avith  a  vieAV  to  determining  Avhat  general 
basis  shall  apply  after  March  1st.  Your  traffic  depart- 
■  ment  is  Avatching  the  matter  carefully  and  Avill  take 
any  steps  necessary  Avitli  the  vicAv  of  effecting  reduc- 
tions on  paper  and  Avoodpulp  to  United  States  points 
simultaneouslA'  Avith  the  publication  of  rates  Avithin 
the  U.S. 

Expense  bills  are  still  l)eing  checked  for  a  number 
of  our  membei-s  and  several  good  sized  amounts  have 
heen  recovered. 


Now  that  the  Department  has  been  moved  to  Mont- 
real we  will  be  enabled  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with 
the  head  offices  of  the  railways  and  it  is  suggested 
that  meml)ers  should  take  full  advantage  of  the  ser- 
vices offered. 

G.  P.  RUICKBIE, 

Manager. 

Woodlands  Section. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

In  previous  years  the  Woodlands  Section  has  usually 
held  meetings  in  the  summer  or  fall,  but  as  1921  ad- 
vanced conditions  in  the  industrj-  Avere  such  that  it 
seemed  inopportune  to  arrange  for  any  meetings  of  the 
Section  other  than  the  Annual  Meeting. 

However,  the  Committees  ap])ointed  at  the  Fourth 
Annual, Meeting  have  carried  on  tlieir  Avork  as  planned 
Avhile  the  members  of  the  section  have  accumulated  and 
exchanged  information  of  mutual  benefit. 

The  Committee  formed  to  consider  the  estaltlishment 
of  a  School  for  Forest  Rangers  for  the  Province  of 
Quebec  met  early  in  the  year  and  has  made  a  report 
on  its  findings  Avliich  will  be  suljmitted  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Section  for  further  consideration  l^efore 
a  report  is  made  on  the  subject  to  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Association. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  Committee  on  Investigation 
and  Research  sent  out  a  questionnaire  relative  to  Im- 
proA'ed  Logging  Equipment,  to  Avhich  replies  Avere  re- 
ceived from  60  p.c.  of  the  companies  represented  in  the 
Section.  A  detailed  report  has  been  compiled  from  the 
data  received  which  Avill  also  I)e  studied  li.v  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

The  fire  season  of  1921  Avas  one  of  the  most  serious 
experienced  in  many  years.  The  number  of  fires,  the 
area  of  yoimg  groAvth  destro.A'ed,  the  amount  of  mer- 
cliantable  timber  damaged,  and  the  expenditures  for 
fire  fighting  Avere  far  aboA'e  normal. 

Despite  the  unfavorable  season  the  various  raihvay 
])a1rols  shoAved  a  marked  improvement  over  1920.  Both 
the  Canadian  National  System  and  tlie  privately-oAvned 
lines  are  to  be  commended  on  the  results  attained  and 
for  their  hearty  co-operation  with  the  Protective  As- 
sociations during  1921. 

An  innoA^ation  of  particular  interest  to  ■  everyone 
directly  or  even  remotel.v  connected  Avith  forest  protec- 
tion is  the  development  of  a  portable  ranger's  time- 
clock  Avhich  Avill  undoubtedly  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  average  patrol  many  times  over. 

This  adaptation  of  the  Avatchman's  clock  is  "fool- 
proof" as  Avell  as  "tamper-proof"  and  with  a  proper 
distribution  of  punching  stations  will  give  indisputable 
records  of  Avhat  patrols  haA'c  been  or  are  being  per- 
formed and  Avhen,  Avhieh  information,  as  reported  in 
the  past,  often  could  not  be  relied  upon. 

The  development  of  this  clock  is  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Manager  of  the  Laurentian  Forest  Protective 
Association  in  co-operation  Avith  one  of  the  clock  com- 
panies. 

Disregarding  the  large  supply  of  raAV  material  on 
hand,  the  companies  are  salvaging  as  much  fire-  and 
insect-killed  timber  as  possible  this  Avinter,  AAdiieh  is 
practical  conservation,  and  AA'hich  actiA-ities  are  alle- 
A'iating  to  some  extent  the  state  of  unemployment  Avhieh 
Avas  so  evident  last  fall  in  those  communities  Avhich 
are.  the  source  of  Avoods  labor. 

Progressive  forestry  legislation  is  receiving  marked 
consideration  at  present.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec 
additions  and  amendments  to  the  existing  laAvs  Avill  be 
brought  up  at  the  coming  Session  and  the  members  of 
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the  Section  will  undoubtedly  take  an  active  part  in 
forwarding  the  proposed  improvements, 
to  express  its  appreciation  of  his  help  and  interest  on 
its  behalf  in  the  past,  and  also  wi.shes  him  a  full  mea.sure 
of  success  in  his  present  undertaking. 

S.  L.  de  CARTERET, 

Chairman. 
To  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe  the  Woodlands  Section  desires 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

Technical  Section. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ficulties which  confronted  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
throughout  the  year  1921,  chiefly  due  to  the  adverse 
market  conditions,  the  Technical  Section  has  increased 
its  membership,  and  through  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
itsi  Officers  and  Members,  has  made  good  progress,  and 
contiiuies  in  its  efforts  towards  increased  usefulness  to 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

Two  General  Meetings  have  l>een  held — the  Annual 
Meeting,  in  Montreal,  last  January,  and  the  Summer 
Meeting,  which  consisted  of  a  visit  to  the  Mills  in  the 
St.  Maurice  Valley.  The  success  of  the  Summer  Meet- 
ing was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  generosity  of 
the  Companies,  who  controlled  these  Mills. 

We  left  Montreal  via  C.  P.  R.  on  the  evening  of  June 
14th,  arriving  on  the  following  morning  at  Three  Rivers, 
where  we  visited  the  International  Pap"r  Company's 
consti'uction  work.  Here  we  saw  much  of  interest,  in- 
cluding a  battery  of  oil-burning  boilers.  While  in 
Three  Rivers,  we  were  delightfully  entertained  by  the 
City  Council.  Their  elaborate  programme  inchided  a 
drive  through  and  about  the  City,  and  also  a  luncheon 
and  dinner  at  the  historical  Chateau  de  Blois. 

We  spent  the  following  day  in  Grand  Mere  as  the 
guests  of  the  Laurentide  Company,  and  were  conduct- 
ed through  the  Company's  magnificent  Hydro  Electric 
Plant,  and  also  their  mammoth  Paper  Mills.  While  in 
the  latter,  we  saw  many  things  of  interest,  including, 
the  two  new  electrically  driven,  high-speed  News  Mach- 
ines, in  successful  operation.  We  spent  a  most  enjoy- 
able afternoon  on  the  Company's  golf  links,  and  in  the 
evening  dined  at  the  Laurentide  Inn  as  guests  of  the 
Company.  The  operations  of  this  Company  presented 
a  splendid  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
modern  industrial  organization. 

In  the  evening,  we  entrained  for  Shawinigan  Falls, 
and  on  our  arrival  were  welcomed  by  the  Officers  of 
the  Belgian  Industrial  Co.  We  visited  portions  of 
their  great  plant  the  same  evening.  The  following  day, 
we  were  conducted  through  the  entire  plant,  which  was 
most  interesting  and  instructive.  As  guests  of  the 
Company,  we  were  driven  to  varioiis  points  of  interest 
around  Shawinigan  Falls,  and  we  were  further  enter- 
tained at  a  luncheon  at  the  Cascade  Inn.  The  Mem- 
bers formed  a  most  favorable  impression  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  Company's  operations  are  conducted.  The 
General  Manager,  who  is,  as  you  know.  Chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Mechanical  Standards,  seemed  to  have 
]iractically  everything  under  a  recording  meter,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hospitality,  which  no  meter  could 
record.  Our  visit  to  Shawinigan  Falls  fittingly  con- 
cluded our  Summer  Meeting.  We  returned  to  Mont- 
real, with  much  to  think  about,  and  well  satisfied  with 
our  trip. 

Some    very    interesting    and   instructive    discussions 

took  iilace  in  connection  with  the  Papers  which  were 

read  at  the  Jaiiuary  Meeting.     These  were  as  follows  : — 

"Interlock  Control  of  Paper  Machine  Drive,"  by  T. 


W.  Warburton,  of  the  Harland  Engineering  Company, 
Montreal.  This  Paper  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
and  Mr.  Warburton  described  the  salient  features  of 
the  Harland  Electric  Drive,  and  pointed  out  the  reason 
wliy  his  Company  regarded  this  form  of  Drive  super- 
ior to  Mechanical  Drives. 

"Beating,"  by  W.  B.  Campbell,  of  Process  Engi- 
neers Ijtd,  of  Montreal. 

"Testing  Sulphite  Pulp  for  Strength,"  by  K.  G. 
Wilen,  (;liici'  Clipiiiist,  of  Wa,vagamack  Paper  Company. 

"Ventilation  of  Paper  Mill  Machine  Rooms, "  by  H.  S. 
Taylor. 

"The  Microscope  and  its  Relation  to  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill,"  by  J.  L.  Gartland. 

"The  Insurance  of  Pulp  Wood,"  was  discussed  on 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Hoxey's  article  on  "The  Protection 
of  Log  Piles  by  artificial  Fogs."  Mr.  Hoxey  referred 
to  the  particular  points  in  his  memo,  of  protection,  and 
emphasized  the  point  of  "Protection"  as  the  best  In- 
surance. 

"Standing  Committees:" — "Educational  Commit- 
tee," "Mechanical  Standards,"  "Moisture  in  Pulps," 
"Statistics,"  "Abstracts  and  Publications"  reported 
satisfactory  progress. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  call  your  attention  to 
the  Avork  of  the  Educational  Committee,  including  that 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Text  Books. 

As  you  are  aware,  there  are  now  two  Volumes  of 
the  set  complete.  The  third  will  be  finished  within  a 
few  weeks.  The  Text  Book  Committee  have  experien- 
ced considerable  difficulty  in  getting  complete  manu- 
script from  a  number  of  the  writers.  It  Avill  be  under- 
stood that  many  of  these  are  extremely  busy  men,  and 
I  feel  that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  them  for  taking 
so  much  of  their  valuable  time  in  the  preparation  of 
these  manuscripts,  in  order  that  tlic  Tndusti-y  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  best  information  olitainalile.  In  view 
of  the  great  importance  of  this  work,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  parent  body  will  continue  to  give  this  Com- 
mittee its  best  support  in  order  that  it  may  be  com- 
pleted within  the  least  possible  time. 

"Committee  on  Research" — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Research  appointed  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  and  the  Technical  Section  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  re  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Technical  Research  within  the  activities  of  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  was  covered  in  a 
report  by  C.  H.  L.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  recommended,  in  brief,  that  the  Associa- 
tion engage  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
Department  devoted  to  Technical  Research  on  Pulp 
and  Paper  work,  and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  take  over  nor  work  through  the  Forest  Products  La- 
boratories, nor  to  attempt  to  build  a  Labratory  of  our 
own,  until  further  developments  have  taken  place,  and 
that  the  Association  should  co-operate  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  the  Canadian  Council  of  Industrial  Research 
in  furthering  the  project  of  the  Canadian  National 
Research  Institute. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  discussion  followed, 
which  resulted  in  a  Resolution  duly  seconded  that  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  be  adopted,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  the  Parent  Organization  fur- 
ished  the  financial  and  moral  support,  that  they  can  be 
assured  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Technical 
Section. 

"Membership" — Our  Membership,  as  we  have  al- 
ready- .stated  is  steadily  increasing,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table: — 
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Jan.,   1921  Jan.,  1922 

Full  Members 108  119 

Associate  Members 14  1  ■"> 

Junior  Members 27  :i") 

Student  Members 17  16 
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"Revision  of  Membership   Qualifications" — With   a 
view  to   insuring     more     harmonious  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Tecimical  and  the  many  able  practical  men 
within  the  Industry,  wbo  because  of  certain  rules  gov- 
erning tiie  membership  were  practicalh'  debarred  from 
admission  to  ihis  section, — it  was  resolved,  duly  sec- 
onded and  carried  that  Article  Eight  of  the  Rules  of 
Membership,  should  be  altered  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 
"A  member  shall  be  twenty-eight  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  sliall  have  a  Technical  Education,  at  least 
equivalent   to  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  or  prac- 
tical experience,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
shall  entitle  him  to  full  membership." 
Through  this  change,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Tech- 
nical Section  wishes  to  acknowledge  our  foremost  prac- 
tical men  to  be  fully  qualified  aiul  desirable  candidates 
for  fidl  membershi]). 

"Summer  Students" — The  plan  which  our  Section 
adopted  tiircc  years  ago  in  co-operation  with  the  mills, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  students  to  undertake  Paper 
Mill  Work  during  the  summer  vacation,  has  been  con- 
tinued this  year.  The  Industry  will  probably  derive 
considerable  benefit  through  having  interested  a  numb- 
er of  college  men  to  become  engaged  in  the  Paper  In- 
dustry. 

The  E.ssays  have  already  been  passed  on  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  Judges  for  award  of  prizes  by  the  Technical 
Section.  On  an  average,  the  Papers  are  highly  satis- 
factory. 

"Training  Men" — In  recent  years,  the  majority  of 
our  Paper  ilanufacturing  Plants  have  been  greatly  ex- 
[landed  and  improved.  The  ]Men  have  pla.ved  an  im- 
jKirtant  part  in  this  work,  and  have  also  aided  in  im- 
proving our  methods  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufactuie. 
When  the  general  education  of  the  personnel  of  our 
mills  is  still  further  advanced  by  use  of  the  Text  Books, 
which  are  now  ueariug  completion,  Ave  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  a  still  more  rapid  improvement  in  our 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Practice. 

We  nuist  continue  to  encourage  intelligent,  earnest 
and  industrious  young  men  to  enter  our  Lidustry.  For 
tlic  past  three  .years,  as  alread.v  pointed  out,  we  have 
done  this  work  to  a  limited  extent,  b.v  employing,  during 
the  vacation  period,  a  number  of  young  men  from  the 
various  colleges.  Some  of  these  have  proved  them- 
selves most  desirable  men  for  the  Industry,  but  the 
majority  are  no  longer  with  us.  The  matter  of  train- 
ing all  around  skilled  nuui  in  the  Industry  is  one  of 
great  importance  to  the  future  of  the  Canadian  Pai)er 
Business.  It  will  enable  our  young  meu  to  take  a  still 
more  commanding  position  in  the  Canadian  Paper  In- 
diistry.  It  will  add  to  the  stability  of  tlie  business, 
because  trained  men  are  more  interested,  contented  and 
prosperous,  than  untrained  men. 

We  can  hardly  expect  our  mill  Superintendents  and 
Technical  ]\Ien  to  do  much  better  tlian  they  are  now 
doing,  either  in  the  matter  of  quality  or  pi-oduction. 
unless  the  mill  managers  are  willing  to  give  better 
support  and  closer  attention  to  the  careful  selection 
and  training  of  a  greater  number  of  ymnig  men.  It 
would  seem  that  the  time  has  now  come  f(U'  tlie  Pajier 
Industry  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  development  of 


a  comprehensive  system  of  apiircnticcsliip,  under 
which  we  may  so  train  our  young  men  in  the  Paper 
Business,  that  we  will  be  the  l)etter  enabled  to  turn 
out  fixed  standards  of  paper,  in  any  quantity,  at  mini- 
mum cost.  W^e  must  aim  to  successfully  compete  in 
any  of  the  world's  markets.  Other  paper  making 
c-ountries  ai'e  training  tlieir  men.  We  must  do  like- 
wise, botli  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  individual  worker, 
and  for  the  liulustry  as  a  whole. 

Ma.v  1  suggest  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  strong  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  plan- 
ning a  com])rehensive  Apprenticesliip  S.vstem,  which 
nuiy  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  appl.v  to  the  varying 
conditions  in  the  different  types  of  mills  within  our 
Industry. 

GEO.  CARRrTHERS. 
Report  of  Joint  Committee  on 
Technical  Research. 

To  tlie  Officers  and  Members  of  tlie 

Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association. 
Gentlemen : 

Following  the  action  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  at  which  your  Committee  were  author- 
ized to  proceed  with  the  initial  steps  in  establishing 
a  Research  Department  in  connection  with  the  Associa- 
tion's other  activities,  a  careful  survey  of  the  then 
prevailing  conditions  in  the  industry  was  undertaken. 
Advice  was  also  sought  from  the  Executive  of  the  As- 
sociation. The  plan,  as  outlined  in  our  report  last 
year,  involved  a  considerable  financial  resjionsibility. 
It  was  also  contingent,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Government  proposal  for  the  estalilish- 
ment  of  a  National  Research  Institute  for  Canadian 
Industries  geuerallj',  our  purpose  being  to  work  in  co- 
operation  with   the   proposed   government    institute. 

In  view  of  the  depressed  trade  conditions  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  .vear  and  grew  worse  as 
tlie  year  developed,  as  well  as  to  the  uncertainty  as  to 
Parliament's  dealings  with  the  larger  project,  your 
Committee  deemed  it  wise  to  postpone  giving  effect  to 
their  plans  until  tlie  uncertaint.v  was  removed  and 
until  business  conditions  showed  improvement. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  creating  the  proposed  National 
Research  Institue  was  duly  introduced  at  the  late  ses- 
sion. Our  Association  tlid  what  was  possible  in  its 
.support.  The  measure  passed  the  House.  It  failed  in 
the  Senate,  objection  being  made  to  it  on  financial 
grounds.  The  Committee  understands  that  tlu'  Bill 
will  be  reintroduced  at  the  coming  session.  They 
would  urge  upon  the  members  the  advisability  of 
bringing  to  bear  whatever  influence  is  ]iossil)le  in  favor 
of  its  passage. 

^leanwhile  .vour  Committee  begs  to  offer  this  as 
tlieir  interim  report  and  to  propose  that  their  recom- 
mendations as  made  in  their  report  of  last  year  be  re- 
affirmed by  the  Association  and  the  Committee  con- 
tinued with  instructions  to  carry  on  in  accordance  with 
tlieir  best  judgment  and  with  the  advice  and  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Executive  Council. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
C.  E.  L.  JONES, 
Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Technical  Research. 


Forget  past  triumphs  if  they  make  you  proud. 
Remember  them  if  they  make  you  strong.  Forget 
jiast  failures  when  tlic  trumpet  calls.  Remember 
them  when  you  are  prone  to  boast, 
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British  Trade  News 

TliiTL'  are  not  many  sigus  of  improvemeut  iu  the 
paper  industry  yet.  but  it  is  rather  early  iu  the  year 
to  i)cgin  to  review  things.  It  is  a  good  indication  of  an 
awakening  to  hear  millmen  asking  the  price  of  Easy 
Bleaeliing  and  Groundwood,  but,  beyond  the  Austra- 
lian demand,  there  is  not  much  passing  beyond  the 
usual  supplies  to  other  markets. 

Commenting  on  trade  and  economic  conditions,  Mr. 
It.  McKenna,  formerly  a  Minister  under  the  Premier, 
"Wait  and  See",  (Mr.  Asquith)  stated  in  an  address 
l(y  the  shareholders -of  the  London  Joint  City  Midland 
I'.ank — and  he  is  reckoned  as  an  authority —  that  we 
de|)eii(l  so  greatly  upon  foreign  trade  that  external 
conditions  are  a  factor  of  first  rate  importance;  so  also 
are  oiu-  labour  conditions,  which  in  a  large  degree  de- 
1  ermine  the  cost  of  production;  and  so,  too,  by  its 
moral  as  well  as  its  material  influence,  is  the  toll  levied 
upon  trade  and  commerce  by  taxation.  "I  will  ask  you 
to  consider  first  the  state  of  Etirope,  next  our  labour 
conditions,  and  lastly  the  bui'den  of  taxation.  Our  own 
trade  cannot  recover  its  pre-war  activity  whilst  so 
num.v  countries  continue  in  their  present  broken  down 
conilitiou  and  though  our  plans  to  foster  our  export 
trade,  l)y  the  grant  of  special  credit  facilities  may  be 
a  inilliative,  the  only  lasting  solution  of  the  problem 
is.  l)y  the  re-establishment  of  genuine  peace  and  an 
o'-dered  system  of  Government  throughout  Europe.  It 
would  have  been  desirable  that  in  the  Europe  created 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  we  should  have  found  as 
^■<)(id  a  market  for  our  products  as  we  had  before  the 
war.  But  our  responsible  representatives  whose  free- 
dom of  action  was  restricted  by  international  consider- 
ations, could  not  have  their  attention  solely  directed 
to  our  trading  requirements.  The  political  necessities, 
which,  regardless  of  economic  needs,  compelled  the 
dismemberment  of  Austra-Hungary  and  the  creation 
of  a  grou)i  of  new  states  without  any  tradition  of  or- 
ganised Government,  must  have  been  very  powerful 
to  permit  a  modification  of  the  present  settlement.  If 
the  economic  needs  of  Europe  were  the  primary  con- 
sideration in  international  policy  our  course  would  be 
tolerably  clear.  "We  should  recognise  at  once  that  mod- 
ern industrial  conditions  have  brought  all  countries 
into  such  close  trading  relationships  as  to  make  each 
an  integral  part  of  the  trading  world  as  a  whole.  One 
nation,  and  still  moi-e  a  large  group  of  nations,  can- 
not be  broken  iip  and  impoverished  so  as  to  destroy 
its  ability  to  function  without  throwing  the  entire 
machine  out  of  order.'"  Mr.  McKenna  instanced  this 
by  statin"'  +hat  if  Russia  fails  to  buy  tea  in  China  or 
India,  The  British  market  in  eastern  parts  is  narrowed 
down.  If  the  I^.S.A  and  Canada  sell  to  the  British — 
they  suffer  and  British  shipping  becomes  impaired. 
These  words  of  Mr.  McKenna  I  quote  specially,  as 
they  hit  off — from  a  great  financier — the  true  posi- 
tion that  is  playing  havoc  with  the  British  paper  in- 
dustry to-day  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Unemployment. 

It  is  estimated  that  59,870  workpeople  are  employed 
'"  Briti.sh  napermaking  and  stainning.  and  according 
^fi  the  Ministry  of  Labour  out  of  this  total  no  less  than 
S  289  were  unemployed,  of  which  5,924  represented 
'"■lies.  In  addition,  short-time  workers  numbered  5,- 
if^:^,  males  being  represented  by  3,569.  an  addition  of 
1~9  over  November.  Now  this  is  not  a  healthy  state  of 
affairs,  particularly  in  an  industry  like  paper. 


United  States  Notes 


The  Hercules  Paper  Corporation  of  New  York,  with 
mills  at  Cornwall  and  Rock  City  Falls,  and  its  subsi- 
diaries, the  Frank  Gilbert  Paper  Company  and  the 
Union  Waxed  and  Parchment  Paper  Company,  went 
into  tlie  hands  of  a  receiver  last  week  on  the  applica- 
tion of  creditors.  It  is  alleged  that  the  corpoi'ation's 
assets  are  approximately  •'153,315,487  and  its  liabilities, 
sjil, 190,509.  The  liabilities  of  the  Gilbert  Company  are 
placed  at  sjil, 000,000  and  its  a.ssets  at  !l5l,744,773,  ami 
the  liabilities  of  the  Union  Company  at  $1,295,822  and 
assets  at  $1,589,768.  Jacob  L.  Iloltzman,  attorney  for 
the  three  companies,  said:  "The  concerns  have  more 
than  enough  to  pay  all  obligations  and  leave  a  su^)- 
stantial  surplus  for  the  stockholders.  The  continued 
depression  in  the  paper  market  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  undergo  new  re-financing,  and  it  was  thought 
this  could  best  be  brought  about  in  a  receivei-ship 
under  the  protection  of  the  Fedei'al  Court."  The  com- 
pany was  organized  in  November,  1919,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  newsprint  and  paper-boards  products.  Per- 
eival  M.  Wilds,  a  lawyer  of  New  York  City,  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  by  Federal  Judge  Hand. 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Envelope 
Company  for  the  twelve  months  ended  December  31, 
1921,  shoAvs  net  profits  of  $728,154  as  compared  with 
a  net  of  $2,275,697  for  1920.  The  company  showed  a 
deficit,  after  depreciation,  dividends,  reserves  and 
other  items  of  $474,699  for  the  year,  and  a  final  sur- 
plus, after  adjustment  taxes,  amounting  to  $1,879,024. 
The  final  sui-plus,  in  1920  Avas  $1,736,236. 

A  suit  for  $113,000  in  four  actions,  three  for  breach 
of  contract  and  one  for  damaged  paper,  has  been  ins- 
tituated  by  the  Interstake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
against  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  machine  works  of  Trimbe.v  &  Allen  at  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.  is  to  be  known  in  future  as  the  Trimbe.v 
^lachine  Works.  The  business  has  come  completely 
nnder  the  control  of  E.  J.  Trimbey  following  tiie  dis- 
solution of  the  partnership  of  Trimbey  &  Allen.  The 
company  is  now  making  the  Allen  &  Trimbey  auto- 
matic continuous  mixing  system,  the  Wells  rotary  sid- 
phur  burner,  Trimbey  &  Tibbitts  soft  stock  meter, 
Allen  cooking  control  for  chemical  pulp,  Trimbey  nn- 
tomatic  consistency  regulator,  Allen  constant  level 
stuff  box  and  Trimbey  pulp  thickener.  M.  G.  Tibbitts 
continues  with  the  concern  as  sales  manager,  and  T.  A. 
Gastonquay  as  erecting  engineer. 

Charles  W.  Bell,  who  until  recentl.v  was  assistant 
secretary  of  the  0.  B.  Andrews  Company  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  has  established  an  office  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  as  a  con.sulting  specialist  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  box  board,  test  board,  fiber  board  and  straw 
board  and  their  fabrication  into  corrugated  and  solid 
fiber  shipping  containers,  folding  boxes,  etc.  Mr.  Bell 
has  been  prominently  identified  at  various  times  with 
leading  boards  manufacturing  concerns  through  the 
Middle  West,  and  he  made" several  trips  abroad  to  in- 
vestigate markets  and  conditions.  His  new  establish- 
ment is  open  for  consultation  in  equipment,  processes. 
formulae,  trade  customs,  management,  order  and 
planning  system,  markets,  sales,  estimating,  prices, 
contract!;,  matei-ials.  supplies,  collections,  valuations, 
etc. 

Mr.  Stewart  Lansing,  president  of  the  Bagley  & 
Sewall  Co.  of  Watertown.  N.  Y.,  was  in  Montreal  this 
week.  Mr.  Lansing  has  .just  returned  from  an  exten- 
sive visit  to  England,  France, and  Italy, 
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Technical  Section 


' .ffl^QClATION/ 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-1.  . Ligriinsulphonic  Acids,  i'.  Klason.  .Zellstoff 
u.  Papier,  i,  56,  (May  1921).  A  di.scussiou  of  tlie 
biiriiijiii  eoiiipounds  reported  by  Honig  and  Fuchs 
(Monalsheft  fur  ehemie,  iii,  41,  (1920).— H.E.W. 

A-1.  Incrusting  Matter  and  Mercerizing  Liquor. 
Scliwalbe  and  Becker.  Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i,  93,  (July 
1921).  In  determining  alpha-cellulose  pentosan  eon- 
.stitueuts  are  dissolved  out  at  the  same  time  and  the 
remaining  cellulose  is  not  completely  stable  toward 
caustic.  In  handling  wood  cellulose  with  strong 
caustic  the  pentosan  content  decreases  and  also  the 
methyl  content.— H.E.W. 

A-3.  Hemp  Wood  as  a  Paper  Making  Material.  B. 
Rassow  and  A.  Zschenderlein.  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  xx- 
xiv  204-206,  (1921).  Abstracted  by  Clarence  J.  West 
in  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii,  46,  (Oct.  13,  1921).  Data 
on  the  cellulose  content  of  hemp  wood  as  determined 
by  various  investigators  are  given.  Digestion  of  the 
wood  by  water  gave  pulp  suitable  for  kraft  and  when 
caustic  was  used  the  pulp  contained  large  amounts  of 
pentosans  (20  percent)  but  the  amount  of  pentosans 
in  the  pulp  obtained  by  the  sulphite  process  was  10 
percent.    (The  Ritter  -  Kellner    process  is  the  best).— 

H.E.W. 

A-12.  New  Constituent  of  Rosin..  Papers  Travaru 
Industri.,  No.  7,  April  1.5,  1921.  Pine  resin  contains 
a  hitherto  unknown  acid  of  undetermined  composition 
called  by  the  author  colophenic  acid.  Various  samples 
of  rosin  contained  2-4%  of  it.  It  is  stronger  than 
rcsinie  acid  and  its  sodium  salts  are  readily  soluble 
in  water,  while  those  of  resinic  acid  are  almost  in- 
soluble. Pure  colophenic  acid  is  pale  yellow  or  color- 
less, but  impure  samples  are  yellow  to  red,  or  brown. 
Technically  the  acid  and  its  salts  are  important,  since 
they  impart  a  brown  color  to  paper  during  sizing.  Colo- 
phenic acid  is  an  amorphous  powder  with  a  melting- 
point  of  100"C.  It  is  monobasic.  The  brown  color  of 
commercial  rosin  is  due  to  this  substance,  the  darker 
the  color  the  greater  the  amount  of  colophenic  acid 
present.  It  dissolves  in  sidphuric  acid  to  an  orange 
yellow  color,  which  in  a  few  minutes  changes  to  yellow- 
ish or  blood  red.  In  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  it 
dissolves  to  a  dirty  yellow  color. — P.  B. 

A-14.  .Testing  Filter  Paper.  Anon.  Zellstoff  u. 
Papier,  i.  61,  (May  1921).  In  the  Herzberg  apparatus 
100  cc  of  distilled  water  at  20''C  passes  through  10  sq. 
cm.  of  the  paper  under  a  pressure  of  .50  mm.  In  unit 
time  the  amount  of  water  running  through  a  given 
paper  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  viscosity  of  the 
water,  for  which  Thorpe  and  Rodger's  values  are 
given.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  an  important 
factor.- H.E.W. 

A.-15. .  Studies  on  the  chemistry  of  Celllulose.  I.  The 
Constitution  of  Cellulose. —  Harold  Ilibbeit.  Dept.  nf 
Chemistrv,  Yale  Univ.,  New  Haven.  Conn.  J.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.,  xiii,  256-260,  (March  1921).  334-342,  (April 
1921 ) .  The  author  reviews  the  formulas  proposed  for 
cellulose  by  Tollens,  Cross  and  Bevan,  Vignon,  Green, 
and  Barthelemy,  sho^ving  wherein  they  fail  to  account 
for  various  experimentally   acquired   facts.     He   then 


proposes  the  following  as  the  foriiuila  of  the  cellulose 
nucleus : 

CHpOH 


CHOH- 

and  shows  how  it  accounts  for  the  following  facts:  (1) 
The  highest  stage  o_f  nitration  of  cellulose  (calculated 
on  the  C„  formula)  is  the  trinitrate.  (2)  The  highest 
acetylation  product  (contrary  to  the  views  of  Cross 
and  Baveu)  is  the  triacetate.  (3)  Cellulose  forms  with 
concentrated  sodium  hydroxide  a  sodium  compound, 
which  is  decomposed  by  water,  leaving  the  cellulose 
as  a  hydrated  product.  In  this  latter  form  it  is  much 
more  readily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  or 
ammoniacal  copper  sulphate.  (4)  On  treatment  of 
the  sodium  derivative  of  cellulose  with  carbon  di- 
sulphide  a  cellulose  xanthate  is  obtained  which  is 
readily  soluble  in  water.  This  product  is  very  un- 
stable and  is  decomposed  by  acids,  acid  salts,  ammoni- 
um chloi'ide,  or  heat,  with  regeneration  of  a  hydrated 
cellulose.  (5)  Cellulose  does  not  react  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  or  with  hydroxylamine  ;  therefore,  apparent- 
ly does  not  contain  free  earbonyl  (aldehyde  or  ketone) 
groups.  On  the  other  hand,  by  subjecting  it  to  simple 
hydrolysis,  derivatives  containing  free  cai'bonyl  groups 
are  obtained.  (6)  Cellulose  yields  devtrose  as  the  end 
product  of  hydrolysis  (for  example,  with  sulphuric 
acid.)  (7)  Cellulose  yields  omega-bromomethyl  fur- 
furaldehyde  on  treatment  with  hydrobromie  acid  in 
ether  or  chloroform  solution.  (8)  The  oxidation  of 
cellulose  gives  oxy-cellulose,  a  body  of  marked  acid 
character,  which  yields  J'urfuraldehyde  on  distilla- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid.  (9)  On  heating  oxy- 
cellulo.se  M'ith  calcium  hydroxide,  isosaccharic  and 
dioxybutyric  acids  are  formed.  (10)  The  nitrocel- 
luloses  when  treated  with  dilute  caustic  soda  yield 
hydroxypyruvic  acid.  (11)  Relation  of  cellulose  to 
the  cellulose  nucleus.  (12)  The  formation  of  1,  2,  5- 
trimethyl  glucose  and  the  absence  of  a  tetramethyl 
derivative  by  the  action  of  dimethylsulphate  and  sub- 
sequent hydrolysis  of  the  methylated  product  (Den- 
ham  and  Woodhouse).  (13)  The  formation  of  dextrose 
and  eellobiose  by  the  hydrolysis  of  cellulose  acetate. 
(14)  The  production  of  levoglucosan  by  the  action 
of  heat  on  cellulose,  starch,  and  beta-glucose  under 
diminished  pressure.  (15)  Formation  of  omega- 
liydroxymethyl  furfuraldehydc  on  distillation.  (16) 
Action  of  metallic  salts  such  as  zinc  chloride.  (17) 
Formation  and  properties  of  hydrocellulose  and  cel- 
lulose hydrates.  (18)  Action  of  acids.  (19)  Relation 
of  cellulose  to  starch  and  dextrose  and  the  problem 
of  plant  metabolism. — .\.P.-C. 

R-6.     Use  of  Lime  Wastes  for  Fertilizer.    Lecher. 
Papierfabr.,  xix,  965.    (1921V— H.  E.  W. 
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One  of  our  American  friends  left  a  silk  searf  in  the 
Green  Room  at  the  Ritz  during  Paper  Week — no,  that 
was'nt  the  reason.  Any  way,  there  is  a  five  dollar  bill 
in  it  for  the  person  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  return 
the  searf  to  the  editor. 

C.  Davidson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  Scottish  mills, 
report  that  there  has  been  a  great  slump  in  the  prices 
of  all  papers  made  by  the  firm. 

Mr.  Guj'  Tombs  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  management  of  the  Transportation  Bu- 
reau of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  W.  Gerard  Power,  an  active  member  of  the 
Woodlands  section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Har- 
])or   Commissioners   of   Quebec. 

Mr.  J.  McNicol,  of  Toronto,  late  assistant  paper  con- 
troller, will  shortly  sail  for  Siam  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  for  the  government  of 
Siam. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Steele,  who  recently  returned  to  Montreal 
from  New  York,  sailed  this  week  for  a  two  months' 
visit  to  Europe.  He  will  spend  part  of  the  time  in 
Scandinavia. 


KAMINISTIQUIA  PLANT  SOLD  FOR  $175,000 

Port  Arthur,  Feb.  pO. — The  estate  of  the  Kaminis- 
tiquia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  consisting  of  a  fully 
equipped  and  ready  to  operate  ground  wood  mill  and 
sixteen  acres  of  land  on  a  ninety-nine  year  lease  from 
the  corporation  of  the  city  Port  Arthur,  was  to-day 
sold  at  public  auction  to  the  Consolidated  Water  Pow- 
er and  Paper  Companv  of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  for  $175,- 
000. 

George  P.  Berke.v,  vice-president  and  general  nuin- 
ager  of  the  Consolidated  Company  was  the  only  l)id- 
der.  He  opened  with  a  bid  of  $1.50,000,  which  was  in- 
creased to  .$160,000  and  finally  to  .$175,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Kaministiquia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
was  constructed  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $450,000.  It 
was  opened  in  January,  1921,  and  operated  for  three 
months.  U.  M.  Waite,  of  New  York,  was  the  president 
and  general  manager. 

The  mill  was  supplied  with  wood  from  the  Point 
Magnet  and  Hele  township  limits. 


EXPECTS  LOWER  WOOD   COSTS. 

0.  Auger,  general  manager  of  tlie  Auger,  Rancourt 
Lumber  Co.,  told  the  Quebec  Telegraph  that  the  labor 
costs  of  peeling  lumber  for  pulpwood  were  as  high  as 
six  and  seven  dollars  a  cord  in  1919  and  1920,  but  that 
in  1921  they  had  decreased  to  $3..50  a  cord.  'In  fact 
I  can  tell  you  that  in  .some  instances  peeling  was  done 
at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  cord  during  the  season  this 
past  six  inonths,"  said  Mr.  Anger.  "This  was  in  the 
Metapedia  Valley  where  12,000  cords  were  cut  at  this 
price.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  that  valley  the 
farmers  alone  cut  50,000  cords  of  pulpwood  last  year. 
The  12,000  cords  of  wood,  however,  were  cut  by  a  large 
contracting  company." 

"It  is  our  belief  that  the  costs  of  peeling  this  kind  of 


timber   will   be   reduced   to   the   general   level  of   two 
dollars  a  cord  by  the  end  of  the  coming  season." 

CANADA'S  FIRST  BURR  MANUFACTURING 
PLANT. 

The  F.  W.  Roberts  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  announces  the  completion  of  their  Cana- 
dian plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  burrs  for  the  pulp  industry.  Most  of  the 
machinery  for  the  new  plant  is  already  set  up,  and  the 
furnaces  are  well  along  toward  completion,  the  plant 
to  be  producing  March  1st. 

This  new  move  will  enable  the  ground  wood  mills 
of  Canada  to  secure  burrs  made  in  Canada  at  prices 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  imported  goods, 
and  at  the  same  time  get  prompt  delivery  on  all  orders. 


KILBERRY  AND  CORCORAN  COMBINE. 

The  latest  entrants  in  the  field  of  Consulting  En- 
gineers are  Geo.  D.  Kilberry  and  John  C.  Corcoran, 
who  have  opened  an  office  in  Room  711  Drummoud 
Bldg.,  Montreal.  The  magic  figures  seven  -  eleven  and 
the  monogram  K— C  on  the  door  should  be  a  good 
omen  to  those  who  believe  in  signs.  But  apart  from 
that,the  knowledge  and  experience  of  these  men  will 
doubtless  inspire  .sufficient  faith  and  confidence  in 
their  established  ability  to  keep  them  busy  with  their 
cho.sen  line  of  work— designing  special  machinery,  se- 
lecting and  improving  equipment  and  extending  a 
general  engineering  service  to  tho.se  in  the  industry. 

ELECTRICAL  PYROMETERS. 

At  tlie  Donside  paper  mill,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  M"r. 
Strachan  states  there  is  a  very  fine  installation  of  rec- 
ording electrical  pyrometers  in  connection  with  the 
raising  of  steam  plant.  There  was  one  instrument 
which  records  four  temperatures  on  one  chart,  tlnis 
placing  the  engineer  in  a  position  of  knowing  in  the 
office  more  of  what  was  going  on  than  if  lie  was  stand- 
ing in  boiler-house— because  he  could  not  be  in  four 
different  places  at  the  same  time.  The  electrical  pyro- 
meter, he  mentions,  was  the  only  convenient  and"  ac- 
curate method  of  deterning  the  melting-point  of  min- 
erals, and  for  the  paper  mill  it  was  costly,  but  result- 
ing economy  more  than  paid  for  it. 


ABUSING  THE  STARTING  BOX. 

The  practice  throughout  tlie  plant  of  .jabbing  motor 
starters  onto  the  starting  position  and  then  quickly  re- 
leasing the  handle  in  order  to  partly  turn  over  a  motor 
i.s  a  very  bad  practice,  sometimes  a  dangerous  are  is 
started  which  the  oil  in  the  starter  does  not  quench 
and  someone  is  usually  burnt  from  the  arc  from  the 
starter  fuses.  A  bad  short  circuit  is  sometimes  caused 
in  this  way  and  possibly  the  electrician  who  puts  in 
new  fuses  does  not  actually  know  the  nature  of  the 
trouble  and  may  also  be  injured  in  case  of  trouble. 


A  good  book  i.s  a  good  friend,  always  at  hand  when 
one  wants  it.     The  Book  of  books  is  the  best  of  all. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Montreal,  February  22. —  Nearly  two  moutbs  of  the 
year  have  passed,  aud  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  tu 
survey  brief Ij^  the  events  of  that  period  as  they  affect 
the  pulp  and  i)aper  industries.  Although  there  has 
been  no  pronounced  revival  either  in  tbe  volume  of 
business  or  iu  prices,  the  markets  have,  taken  as  a 
wliole,  shown  an  improved  tendency.  The  fine  paper 
and  book  mills  are  fairlj^  well  emploj'ed,  the  orders 
being,  as  a  rate,  for  small  quantities :  they  are  how- 
ever more  numerous,  with  many  of  the  rush  descrip- 
tion. The  jobbers  state  that  trade  is  slowly  picking  nji, 
and  that  the  buying  is  mostly  of  the  liand  to  mouth 
description.   Other  lines  report  a.  moderate  business. 

The  newsprint  situation  (-(uitinues  to  gatlier 
strength.  German  and  Scandinavian  competition  is 
less  keen  than  it  was,  and  Canadian  mills  are  receiving 
additional  proof  that  old  customers  are  anxious  to^' 
again  turn  to  the  Dominion  for  their  supplies.  Some 
of  them  have  discovered  that  it  is  one  thing  to  contract 
for  newsprint  at  low  prices  and  another  thing  to  have 
these  contracts  filled.  Price  is  not  everything — a  re- 
liable and  continuous  supply  has  to  be  considered.  The 
Germans  have  fallen  down  in  several  instances,  and  in 
view  of  the  general  strike  are  likely  to  fall  down  still 
more. 

The  experience  so  far  this  year  goes  to  show  that  the 
pulp  and  paper  trades  are  likely  to  have  a  satisfacto- 
ry twelve  months'  business.  Even  pulp  is  picking  nji 
a  little.  To  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Arthur  Surveyer,  of 
Montreal,  in  discussing  the  general  situation,  the 
banking  situation  has  improved,  and  the  note  circula- 
tion as  well  as  the  current  loans,  without  too  great  a 
reduction  in  the  savings  deposits.  The  balance  of 
trade  is  once  more  in  our  favour,  and  the  premium  on 
American  money  has  fallen  in  twelve  months  from  ten 
to  below  3  percent.  One  of  the  most  favorable  signs 
has  been  the  rise  in  the  bond  market  both  in  the  ITnited 
States  and  in  Canada.  In  Canada,  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  municipal  bonds  are  selling  several  points 
higher  than  12  months  ago,  and  the  51/2  pei'  cent,  cou- 
pon has  once  more  apjieared  on  the  scene.  This  means 
that  in  the  near  future  the  investors  who  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  reduced  return  offered  by  public 
securities  will  once  more  give  the  help  of  their  funds  to 
the  better  class  of  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises. 


As  Toronto  Sees  It. 

Toronto,  February  18.  —  It  will  be  a  nuitter  of  in- 
terest to  note  whether  the  man  who  cuts  pulii  wood 
this  ^^^nter,  will  not  have  one  over  the  man  who  does 
not.  With  the  present  small  cut  and  the  indications 
of  increasing  output  from  the  mills  it  might  be  better 
policy  to  cut  now  even  with  stocks  on  liand. 

Annual  reports  of  Interlake  Tissue  and  Pi'ovincial 
Paper  coming  out  at  meetings  held  this  week,  show 
that  while  there  luid  been  some  curtailment  of  net 
profits,  all  obligations  had  been  met  and  surpluses 
carried  forward.  Few  industrial  concerns  have  a  larger 
goodwill  factor  in  tlie  iiersons  of  their  executives,  and 
no   doubt   the   verv  satisfactory   showing,    in    spite   of 


the  conditions  obtaining  through  1921,  is  in  large  meas- 
ure a  product  of  the  goodwill  and  confidence  of  the 
market  supplied  by  their  mills. 

The  commeiulable  behaviour  of  paper  stocks  on  the 
Toronto  exchange  during  the  last  coui)le  of  weeks  re- 
flects some  renewal  of  confidence  in  the  industry.  In 
the  case  of  Abitibi,  whose  common  rose  from  30  to  33 
l)id,  the  situation  led  to  street  gossip  (if  a  iidssib'e 
dividend  at  about  4  p.c. 

Thci'e  is  no  feeling  of  overconfidence  iiut  the  cdU- 
tinued  firnmess  of  ijuotations  and  geiUM-al  steadiness 
(ILsclose  a  feeling  of  optimism  in  all  lines,  es]iecially 
l)ai)er  stocks. 

Prosjaects  for  spring  trade  are  good  if  inquiries  can 
be  relied  upon  to  any  extent  as  a  trade  barometer. 

JMills  are  not  carrying  heavy  stocks  as  ar  general 
thing.  Any  pronounced  increase  in  demand  would, 
therefore,  tend  to  marked  activity. 

It  is'  considered  not  improbable  that  the  rise  in  ster- 
ling exchange,  and  the  reputed  bii'ge  amount  of  idle 
money  in  the  United  Kingdom,  will  lead  to  increased 
interest  in  Canadian  industrials.  In  this  case  the  indp 
and  paper  industry  should  benefit  to  some  measui'e. 

Pulpwrood,  groundwood,  sulphite  and  newsprint  show 
no  change  ovei'  last  week. 

Book  and  Avriting  mills  are  running  at  about  Sj  i).c. 
of  production  and  on  a  full  time  basis. 

BrJstols,  covers  and  tags  are  stistaining  a  sliglit 
slai'kening  of  bookings,  but  with  no  diminution  oi  the 
tinii  jirici'  coiulitions. 

Wrappings,  bag  and  tissues  are  steady.  Oicb'rs  suf- 
fer from  lack  of  volume,  but  the  jolilier  sliows  material 
im|)rovement  in  steadiness. 

Wrappings.  —  Natural  kraft  is  SV4C  per  pound 
and  colored  kraft  SVi''-  The  price  for  No.  1  manilla 
is  7V2C  and  for  B  Manila  5%e.  Fibre  Manila  714c  and 
.514c.  Prices  for  bags  are  unchanged  and  the  market 
is  without  feature. 

Tissues  And  Toilets. — Mills  making  lliese  lines  have 
bookings  ahead  aud  are  quite  busy.  Tiu^  following 
])rices  rule  at  present :  No.  11  Manilla  20  by  30, 
ing  prices  rule  at  present:  No.  llMauilla  20  bv  30, 
.85;  24  by  36,  1.15.  Natural  white  20  bv  30,  .9.5;  24 
bv  36,  1.35.  No.  1  Prime  white  20  l)y  30,  1.25;  24  bv 
36,  1.75.  White  .sulphite  20  by  30,  1.10;  24  by  36  1.- 
55.  Less  321A.  The  prices  of  towels  are  $6  per  case  for 
interfolding  and  $15.25  for  rolls  less  22  per  cent. 

Paper  stock  dealers  report  inquiries  lui  all  grades  of 
jiaper  stock  much  imju-oved.  One  dealer  says  "Most 
of  the  Canadian  mills  are  in  tlie  market  for  fair  sized 
tonnages,  and  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  su]iph^  demands 
from  local  sources.  No.  1  Soft  White  shavings  have 
been  moving  freely  at  quoted  prices,  but  a  little  dif- 
ficulty has  been  experienced  in  secni-nig  orders  for 
luird  white  .shavings  and  kraft  at  ]irices  asked  by 
d 'alers.  Book  mills  are  coming  into  the  market  for 
additional  supplies  of  old  books.  Iiulications  all  jioiut 
to  a  fairly  brisk  spring  business.  Roofing  rags  are 
moving  in  fair  volume  with  a  limited  demand  for  bag- 
ging. 

New  cotton  rags  continue  slow  with  very  little  i)ros- 
i)ect  of  anv  large  inci-ease  witliin  the  next  mouth  or  so. 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish    Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  cuid  Kraft  Pulp  mill  in  Finland  except  one.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  £ind  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  m  Finl<md,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boajds  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices  I 


WOOD 


TRADE 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 


52  VanberdiJt  Ave.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murrav  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  : 
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Paper  Stock.  ency 

Price  asked     Tend- 
No.  1  Hard  White  Shavings  .  .  $3.75  $4.00  up 
No.  1  Soft  White  Shavings  . .  3.25  3.50  up 
Heav}'  Books  and  Magazines  . .  1.65  1.70  up 
Lodgers   and   Writings    . .     .  .  2.10  2.20  up 

No.    1  Kraft 2.25  2.30  up 

Newspapers .75  .80  up 

No.  1  Mixed  Papers .60  .65  up 

Cotton  Rags  No.  1  Whited  . .  5.00  5.25  inch. 

Thirds  and  Blues    (repacked)  1.75  1.85  up 

Roofing  Rags 1.10  1.20  down 

New  Cotton  Cuttings 

No.   1   White   Short   Cuttings  8.50  9.00  inch. 

Fancy   Short   Cuttings    . .    . .  4.50  4.75  down 

Canton  Flannels  bleached    . .  6.25  6.50  down 

White  Lawns 7.75  8.00  inch. 

Blue  Overall  Cuttings 4.75  5.00  down 

Ropes  &  Bagging 

No.  1  Scrap  Bagging .65  .75  inch. 

No.  1  Manilla  Rope 4.00  4.25  inch. 

Mixed  Strmgs .70  .80  up 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Feb.  18 — (Special  Correspondence) — 
Improvement  in  demand  for  paper  continues  to  be 
slow,  and  while  the  market  as  a  whole  is  in  a  quiet 
positiftn,  proof  is  not  wanting  that  some  kinds  of  paper 
are  moving  in  gradually  increasing  amounts.  Con- 
sumers ai-e  still  buying  merely  to  cover  direct  require- 
ments, it  being  stated  that  conditions  in  the  consuming 
trades  are  such  as  to  warrant  a  cautious  policy  in  lay- 
ing in  supplies,  and  paper  jobbers  also  are  placing 
orders  with  mills  only  to  supply  actual  commitments 
to  customers.  Probably  one  of  the  bullish  factors  in 
the  industry  at  present  is  that  jobbers'  stocks  of 
paper  are  at  a  low  point.  Paper  merchants  frankly 
admit  that  they  are  keeping  their  holdings  down  to 
as  low  a  level  as  they  dare,  not  because  they  expect  to 
be  able  to  obtain  paper  from  mills  at  any  materially 
lower  prices  in  the  future  but  mainly  because  matters 
in  their  own  trade  are  characterized  by  so  much  un- 
certainty that  they  do  not  feel  justified  in  augment- 
ing their  stocks.  It  goes  without  saying  that  sooner 
or  later  paper  merchants  are  going  to  begin  to  lay  in 
stocks  to  something  approaching  noi-mal,  and  when 
tliey  do  mills  will  suddenly  be  blessed  with  a  large 
batcli  of  orders  all  at  o-nce.  It  is  also  quite  likely  that 
j)rinters  and  other  large  consumers  will  soon  com- 
mence to  put  in  stocks,  which  will  lead  to  additional 
increased  business  for  paper  manufacturers.  Pros- 
pects in  the  paper  trade  therefore  are  very  favorable 


though,  as  emphasized  by  prevailing  conditions,  it 
will  take  time  for  the  improvement  to  develop.  Fig- 
ures issued  this  w^eek  by  the  News  Print  Service 
Bureau  are  quite  encouraging.  The  46  com])anies  re- 
porting to  tlie  Bureau  produced  174,807  net  tons  of 
ncM'sprint  and  shipped  out  174,247  tons  in  January, 
compared  with  167,839  tons  produced  by  44  reporting 
companies  in  the  preceding  month.  The  average  daily 
production  of  ncM-print  by  the  mills  reporting  in  Jan- 
uary amounted  to  84.1  per  cent  of  the  average  daih' 
output  during  the  three  months  of  greatest  production 
in  1920  and  1921,  vnth  allowance  for  new  machines. 
Production  by  United  States  mills  in  January  was 
13,835  tons  or  13  per  cent  less  than  during  the  same 
month  of  1921,  while  production  by  Canadian  mills 
in  January  was  9,900  tons  or  14  per  cent  greater  than 
in  Januarj',  1921.  Total  production  of  the  46  reporting 
companies  m  the  V.  S.  and  Canada  during  January 
shows  a  decrease  of  3,935  tons  or  but  2  per  cent  when 
compared  with  January,  1921.  Mill  stock  in  January 
increased  2,699  tons  at  United  States  mills  and  decreas- 
ed 2,169  tons  at  Canadian  mills.  Total  mill  stocks  on 
January  31  were  equivalent  to  4  days'  ma-s^imiuu  out- 
put. 

The  movement  of  newsprint  into  consuming  channels 
continues  at  a  fairly  active  rate.  Publisliers  are  taking 
commitments  on  contract  regularly  and^  are  frequently 
coming  into  the  market  for  additional  .supplies.  Re- 
ports say  that  less  and  less  print  paper  is  coming  into 
the  American  market  from  Germany  and  other  Eu- 
ropean sources.  Two  reasons  are  chiefly  ascribed  for 
this,  one  being  that  prices  on  newsprint  in  the  United 
States  are  now  at  a  point  where  the  American  market 
does  not  hold  the  attraction  for  German  producers 
that  it  did  some  time  ago,  and  the  second  is  that 
Germany  is  shipping  more  paper  to  South  American 
countries,  thus  reducing  the  supply  available  for  ex 
port  to  this  country.  Moreover,  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  reported  to  have  placed  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
portation of  print  paper,  and  this  probably  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  smaller  shipments  to  America.^ 

Wrapping  papers  are  in  a  quiet  market  position. 
Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  quite  some  kraft  ^\Tap- 
ping  is  being  imported  from  Sweden,  which  is  creating 
conrpetition  for  domestic  producers  here  and  also 
making  for  easiness  in  prices.  Leading  domestic  manu- 
facturers are  quoting  7.50  cents  a  pound  on  No.  1  kraft 
wrapping  but  jobbers  report  purchases  at  a  good  deal 
under  this  price  level.  Tissues  also  are  in  slow  demand 
and  quotations  are  tending  downward.  Fine  papers 
are  moving  in  more  or  less  routine  volume  with  signs 
pdiiitiiig-  tn  a  gradual  inr-rease  in  demand,  while  prices 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 

NEW  YORK 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 


8311 
TELEPHONES  8312  MURRAY  HILL 
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Write  us  when 
you  have  any 
surplus  of 


Ground  Wood 


Bleached  or  Un- 
bleached. We  are 
always  in  the  mar- 
ket. 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  cone. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Chrysoidine  Y.  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  Violet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


Bismarck  Brown  R.  cone. 
Safranine  B.S. 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet  2B.  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


NEWS  BLUE 

SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine  Fast  Pink  B. 
Paramine  Sky  Blue  F.F. 
Paramine  Blue  2B. 
Paramine  Black  B.H. 
Paramine  Yellow  R. 
Paramine  Brown  G.  cone, 
Paramine  Brown  M. 

Paper 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux  B, 
Paramine  Green  G. 
Paramine  Violet  N. 
Paraphenine  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H. 
Rosophfuine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  4B 
Black  3181 


ACID   COLOURS 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Blj»ck  lOB. 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B. 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croceine  Scarlet  5R. 
Carmoisine  S. 
Nigrosine  W.S. 


\l 


Product  Samples,  Patterns,  and  all  particulars  from  ^^5^ 

L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.,   LIMITED  '^ 

HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

'Q^i^  Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 

27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.      -  MONTREAL 

Order«  auppUftd  dlzeot  from  Canadian  Stooks,  Haw  Products  wlU  ba  addad  from  tlma  to  tuna. 
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hold  at  about  last  reported  levels.  Book  papers  are 
in  limited  demand.  Publishers  are  buying  simply  to 
satisfy  iiniuodiafe  needs  and  some  book  mills  are  badly 
in  want  of  orders,  witli  the  result  prices  exhibit  a 
weakening  tone. 

Box  boards  are  showing  slightly  uiore  life  and  are 
wanted  in  at  least  a  little  larger  volume  by  paper  box 
manufacturers,  and  board  producers  are  maintaining 
prices  even  though  they  have  to  curtail  production 
to  do  so. 

GROUND  WOOD— Mechanical  wood  pulp  has  ex- 
perienced one  of  the  quietest  weeks  that  have  been 
noted  in  a  long  time.  Demand  from  consuming  quart- 
ers hag  eased  off  to  a  marked  extent,  the  apparent 
reason  being  that  paper  and  board  mills  have  not  need- 
ed as  much  pvdp  and  therefore  have  let  up  in  their 
buying.  Quotation's  have  undergone  no  important 
change  though  the  trend  is  in  a  downward  direction. 
Delivered  consuming  point  prices  range  between  $40 
and  $42  a  ton,  on  an  average,  for  prime  spruce  ground 
wood  for  prompt  shipment,  while  f.o.b.  grinding  mill 
((notations  are  from  $27  a  ton  upward,  depending  on 
the  length  of  the  haul  to  consuming  plants. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— There  is  little  fresh  trade  ac- 
tivity of  note  in  chemical  pulp.  Papermakers  are 
coming  into  -s-iew  as  buyers  actually  in  need  of  supplies 
and  are  mostly  confining  their  orders  to  amounts  ne- 
cessary to  cover  direct  requirements,  with  the  obvious 
result  that  transactions  generally  involve  rather  small 
tonnage.  Sulphite  is  holding  its  own  in  price  not- 
withstanding the  falling  off  in  business,  but  kraft 
pulp  has  weakened  slightly.  Scandinavian  kraft  of 
No.  1  quality  on  the  spot  in  this  country  has  sold  at 
2.65  cents  a  pound  ex  dock,  and  No.  1  domestic  kraft 
is  reported  available  down  to  2.7.5  cents  though  the 
foremost  producers  are  said  to  be  still  quoting  3  cents. 
Soda  pulp  also  is  easy,  and  while  4  cents  per  pound 
constitutes  the  price  a.sked  by  manufacturers,  most 
purchases  are  said  to  be  at  lower  levels. 

RAGS— Other  than  business  in  the  low  grades  for 
roofing  paper  purposes,  there  is  a  lack  of  important 
activity  in  papermaking  rags.  Felt  mills  are  absorbing 
rag  supplies  in  a  fairly  steady  manner,  which,  in  com- 
pany with  the  severe  snow  storms  throiighout  the 
country  holding  up  collections  of  rags,  make  for  a 
firm  price  tone  in  this  class  of  rags.  No.l  roofing 
stock  is  freely  fetching  1.15  to  1.20  cents  per  pound 
at  dealers  shipping  points,  and  No.  2  iiacking  is  selling 
at  an  average  of  1.05  cents.  Old  whites  are  accorded 
some  attention  by  paper  mills,  with  dealers  ipioting 
nroimd  5.75  cents  for  No.  1  repacked  whites,  and  be- 
tween 5.25  and  5.0  cents  for  No.  1  miscellaneous  pack- 
in  t;  whites,  while  occasional  sales  of  new  No.  1  Avhite 
shTrt  cuttings  are  reported  to  paper  mills  at  an  average 
of  9.75  cents  per  poimd  at  shipping  points.  Old  blues 
are  dull,  and  most  grades  of  new  cuttings  are  in  slow 
demand. 

PAPER  STOCK— Old  papers  rule  firm  in  price  not- 
withstanding reports  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the 
large  consumers  have  let  up  in  their  buying  to  an  ex- 
tent. One  apparent  reason  for  the  strength  in  waste 
naper  values  is  the  hea^•^•  snowfall,  which  has  severely 
handicapped  collections  in  gathering  paper,  while  pro- 
duction of  eei-tain  of  the  high  grades  of  waste  papei, 
such  as  white  shavings  for  instance,  is  at  a  low  point, 
which  serves  to  sustain  prices  on  such  grades.  Old 
No.  1  mixed  paper  is  finding  a  fairly  ready  outlet 
among  box  board  mills  at  an  avei-age  price  of  471/f. 
cents   a  hundred   pounds   f.o.b.   New   York,    and    old 


folded  newspapers  are  rolling  al  OU  cents  a  hundreil 
pounds.  White  shaving.s  are  (pioted  by  dealers  at 
around  4  cents  a  jxiund  New  Yoi-k  for  No.  1  hard  and 
an  average  of  3.35  cenls  for  No.  V  soft  shavings.  Old 
kiaft  pa|)('r  is  holding  at  about  1.90  cents  \h'V  pouuti, 
white  blank  news  cuttings  at  1.S5  cents.  No.  1  heavy 
flat  magazines  at  1.45  cents,  and  l)ox  board  cuttings 
at  55  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— The  movement  of 
old  rope  toward  paper  mills  has  slowed  down  con- 
siderably and  current  quotations  of  dealers  range  be- 
tween 4.25  and  4.50  cents  per  pound  at  shipping  points 
for  No.  1  domestic  manila  rope,  whereas  foreign  rope 
can  probably  be  boiight  down  to  4  cents.  Old  bagging 
is  in  quiet  demand  and  prices  are  quite  uncertain 
though  No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  freely  available  at  $1  a 
hundred  pounds.  ' 


REDUCED  FARES  TO  PAPER  CONVENTION. 

The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  has  been 
able  to  secure  a  reduced  railway  fare  for  its  members 
who  attend  the  Port.y-fifth  Annual  Convention  at  New 
York  the  week  of  April  10.  In  addition  it  has  been 
possible  to  secure  the  reduced  fare  for  the  wives  of 
members,  or  others  of  their  families.  The  reduced 
fare  is  one  and  one  half  fare  for  the  round  trip,  but  in 
order  to  secure  the  reduced  rate  it  will  be  necesary  for 
those  attending  to  secure  the  standard  form  of  certifi- 
cate from  the  agent  from  whom  the  original  ticket 
is  purchased.  This  certificate  will  then  be  signed  by  an 
Association  officer,  and  when  validated  by  a  represent- 
ative of  the  railroads,  will  be  accepted  for  half  of  the 
return  fare. 

The  securing  of  the  reduced  fare  for  those  attending 
the  convention  is  the  latest  step  taken  in  the  effort 
to  make  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Convention  the  best 
tliat  lias  ever  been  held  by  the  Association. 

The  special  rate  has  been  definitely  authorized  by 
the  Trunk  Lines  Association.  New  England.  Central. 
Western,  Soutliwestern,  and  Southeastern,  and  Cana- 
dian Passenger  Associations. 


T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  PROGRAM. 

The  Seventh  Annual  ]\IeetinK  of  the  Technical  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  New  Yoi'k  begiiminjj  ^Monday. 
April  10,  1922,  in  eon.innction  with  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Puli>  Association. 

The  eonteiiiplatcd  arrangement  is  as  follows: 

Monday,  April  10 — Meetings  of  Executive  Com- 
iiiilti'c   Mild   St;iiiiliiiij'  (Vuniiiitlees. 

Tuesday,  April  11 — First  general  session :  Reports 
of  officers  jind   committees. 

Wednesday,  Ar.ril  12 — Second  general  sessrion :  Dis- 
cussion of  committee  reports  and  s]iecial  papers;  Elec- 
tion of  officers:  Continuation  of  papers  and  discn.s- 
sions. 

Thursday,  April  13— Completion  of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I. 
program. 


HAS  CANADIAN  OFFICE  ALSO. 

Mr.  11.  S.  Kimball  :\r.  AM.  SOC  C.  E.  Mill  architect 
and  Consulting  Engineer  1ia,>->  removed  his  office  to  177 
State  Street,  Boston.  Afr.  Kimhall  announces  that 
Mr.  Harold  A.  Piper.  Chenn'^nl  PInnt  Engineer  will 
in  future  be  associated  M-ith  him.  Mr.  Kimball  is  well 
known  to  the  pulp  and  nanpr  industry  in  Canada  and 
maintains  a  Canadian  office  witli  ATeo^rc  Staveley  & 
Hadley.  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill.  Afontrcal. 
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LcoNTRACTown  ::quipmeht  J 


Representing  the 
Leading  Manufacturers 


MACHINE    TOOLS 


In  addition  to  manufacturing  and  distributing 
Fairbanks-Morse  products,  The  Canadian  Fair- 
banks-Morse Co.,  Limited,  represents  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  mechanical  goods. 

When  ordering  from  our  nearest  Branch,  you  are 
ordering  from  the  manufacturer  whose  product 
has  proved  itself  the  acknowledged  leader  in  its 
particular  field. 

Here  are  some  of  the  well-known  lines  we  handle : 


Fairbanks    Scales 

Pratt    &   Cady    Valves 

Strong    Steam    Traps 

Allen     Engines 

Landis    Threaders 

McDougall    Lathes 

Graton    &    Knight    Leather 

Belting 
Yale  Chain   Hoists 
Esterbrook- Allcard         High 

Speed    Drills 
Fairbanks  -  Morse       Motors 
Gould's    Pumps 


Roberts    Pulp    Stone    Burrs 

Durabia    Packing 

Foster    Regulators 

Claflin   Beaters 

Brown    &    Sharpe    Machine 

Tools 
Gisholt  Turret   Lathes 
Dick's    Balata    Belting 
Norton     Grinding     Wheels 
Nash    Pumps 
Rogers     Wet     Machines 
Wood's     Pulp     Thickeners 
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MACHINERY 


THANSMrSAtOH 


Each  department  is  in  charge  of  men  who  can 
give  you  valuable  help  in  the  solution  of  your 
problems. 

Canada's  Departmental  Store 
for  Mechanical  Goods 

;iQNAIMlAIR!»a(KSNOR$E 

Co  •  Limited 

St  John       Quebec       Montreal        Ottawa        Toronto 
Heirrulton  Windsor  Winnipeg  Retina 

Saskatoon  Calvary  Vancoxrver  Victoria 
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iHJl'EHlNTENDENTti  AND  THE  TECHNICAL 
SECTION. 

There  M'as  time  not  so  long  ago  wlien  it  was  gene- 
rally considered  that  the  term  "technical  man"  ap- 
plied only  to  the  engineer  in  the  drafting  room  or  the 
chemist  in  the  laboratory  and  the  term  "practical  man" 
applied  only  to  the  man  who  filled  the  digester  and 
regulated  the  steam  pressure  or  furnished  stock  to 
the  beater  or  operated  the  paper  machine.  The  super- 
intendent felt  that  tlie  technical  man  was  of  little  use 
to  him  or  to  tlie  mill,  they  apparently  had  but  little 
in  common  and  the  technical  man  often  felt  or  assumed 
that  his  educational  advantages  gave  him  certain  pre- 
rogatives to  which  he  was  really  not  entitled.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  was  not  to  be  w'ondered  at  that 
there  was  more  of  a  gap  than  a  connection  between 
the  operating  man  and  the  technical  man.  Such  a 
condition,  fortunately  for  both  the  men  and  for  the 
industry,  is  largely  passing;  the  technical  men  are  be- 
coming operating  men  through  experience  in  the  mill 
and  operating  men  who  have  not  had  the  maximum 
of  educational  advantages  are  becoming  technical  men 
through  the  application  of  common  sense,  thought  and 
study  to  their  tasks  and  tlirough  cooperation  with  the 
college  men  in  the  solution  of  mill  problems.  The 
two  groups  of  men  who  have  been  more  or  less  sepa- 
rated by  virtue  of  their  difference  in  training  are 
coming  closer  and  closer  together  through  mutual 
contact,  cooperation  and  appreciation,  and  mill  man- 
agements are  coming  to  recognise  the  need  of  both 
technical  training  and  practical  experience  5n  the 
successful  operation  of  the  plant. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  Technical  Section  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  was  formed,  many  of 
the  members  already  belonged  to  other  scientific  so- 
cieties and  it  was  natural  and  easy  for  them  to  form 
an  organization  related  to  the  industrjr  with  which 
they  were  all  connected.  It  was  early  recognized  in 
the  work  of  the  members  of  the  Technical  Section  in 
advancing  the  paper  industry  through  the  solution  of 
problems  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  Pulp  and 
Paper,  that  cooperation  of  the  operating  staff  was  a 
neccessary  factor.  Some  superintendents  have  been 
members  of  the  .section  from  its  ver\'  beginning  and 
this  number  has  constantly  increased.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent sign  of  progress  and  should  be  heartily  encou- 
raged  by  the  mills.     The  Technical  Section  has  en- 
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deavouretl  to  an-ange  programs  which  would  include 
papers  of  direct  interest  to  the  superintendents  and 
to  the  discussion  of  which  they  could  contribute  from 
their  extensive  experience  and  to  include  such  papers 
of  a  more  technical  character  as  woulil  acquaint  the 
operating  man  with  the  problems  of  a  more  scientific 
character  whose  solution  would  contribute  to  more 
economical  production  and  more  efficient  utilization 
of  equipment  and  resources. 

For   a  time,   membership   of   operating   men    in   the 
Technical  Section  was  provided  for  by  admitting  non- 
graduates  as  associate  members.    There  had  been  from 
the  beginning  some   opposition   to   this  classification 
and  the  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  dis- 
cussion at  meetings  of  the  Technical   Section.     This 
resulted  some  time  ago,  in  a  re-classification  of  mem- 
bership whereby  it  was  provided  that  superintendents 
would  be  admitted  to  full  membersliip  if  in  the  opinion 
of  the  council  their  experience  met  the  qualification 
requirements.     It  is  now  distinctly  the  feeling  of  the 
Technical    Section,    that    superintendents   should    feel 
they  rightly  belong  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Exec- 
utive   Council    it    was    unanimously    resolved    that    in 
the  opinion  of  the  council  a  man  who  had  worked  up 
to  the  position  of  superintendent  and  had  served  as 
such  for  a  period  of  three  years,  w-as  fully  qualified 
for  and  entitled  to,  election  to  full  membership  in  the 
Technical  Section,  on  application.    The  industry  is  too 
much    dependent    upon    the    complete    cooperation    of 
every  employee  both  for  operation  and  advancement 
to  permit  of,  any  such  discrimination  as  has  been  as- 
sumed to  exist  in  past  years.     There  is  no  reason  or 
excuse  for  such  a  feeling  and   we  feel   sure  that  the 
superintendents  in  our  pulp  and  paper  mills  will  not 
only  apply  generally  for  membership  in  the  section, 
but  will  cooperate  just  as  heartily  in  its  activities  as 
they  do  with  the  various  members  with  whom  they  are 
associated  in  the  work  of  their  mills.     The  superin- 
tendents have  a  wealth  of  knowledge  from  their  ex- 
perience  which   if  brought  out  in  discussions  at   our 
meetings,  and  supplemented  and  extended  by  the  mu- 
tual  exchange    of  knowledge   and    ideas   among   this 
mixture   of  employees,   would   add   materially  to   the 
working  capital  of  knowledge  which  all  would  derive 
benefit  from. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Pidp  and  Paper  Ma- 
gazine to  be  of  any  .service  to  the  industry,  and  as 
official   organ    of   the   Technical   Section,   extends   a 
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very  hcariy  iiivifation  aiul  wcIlmhik'  1"  any  sujx'riii- 
tfiulriits  wild  may  not  already  belong  to  the  Section, 
to  apply  for  nieniher.ship.  Tluu-e  in  no  doubt  but  that 
each  one  will  derive  frreat  benefit  from  belonginji  to 
this  organization  and  will  have  tln<  satisfaction  of 
contributing  a  little  now  and  then  to  the  i)rogress  and 
prominence  of  the  industry. 


COBWEBS. 

The  Pulp  Press,  the  organ  of  Hydraulic  .Mac-hinei-y 
Co  Ltd.,  devotes  its  February  number  to  the  ainnial 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
There  Ire  a  number  of  very  good  pen  sketches  of  a  num- 
ber of  those  present  at  the  meeting.  One  of  chief  Don- 
'nacona,  alias  G.  M.  McKee,  is  particularly  good. 


Our  congratulations  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Decew,  who  is  in 
Bermuda  on  his  honeymoon. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

A  prominent  forest  .-ngineer  writes  to  the  Pulp  & 
PaT>er  Ma-azine,  as  follows :-Referring  to  your  edi- 
torial "Is  it  worth  it?"  in  the  Pnlp  and  Paper  Matr- 
azine  for  February  16th.  T  wish  to  express  hearty 
a<rrpemeut  with  vour  statement  as  to  the  necessity  for 
aecurate  and  reliable  crusing  and  estimatinir  of  the 
forest  Timber  cruising  is  not  and  never  will  be  an 
exect  science,  but  partakes  of  the  functions  of  an  art 
in  that  exnerienee.  .indgemeut  and  the  natural  tritt 
must  play  their  parts. 

As  to  the  over-run  between  estiiiiat.'s  and  iMit  of 
which  you  speak,  T  feel  that  in  the  maioritv  of  eases 
this  should  not  be  attributed  to  dishonesty  on  the  nart 
of  the  cruisers.  Understand  that  T  strongly  thmk 
honesty  to  be  the  most  important  reqnimte  a  cruiser 
i,as— without  it  he  is  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous. 
Tn  my  exDerience  of  over  20  years,  however,  the  reallv 
"crooked"  estimates  T  have  seen  have  been  c(nn- 
narativelv  scarce;  at  the  same  time  T  hav-  seen  m^uiv 
honest  estimates  which  have  cut  out  much  more  than 
tlie  fitrures  passed  in  when  the  cruise  was  made. 

The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  Cruising  was  first  don- 
to  arrive  at  a  value  on  which  mireha.se  could  be  safely 
made  Value  of  timber  units  was  low:  so  Avere  prices 
of  timberlands.  The  cruiser's  main  idea  was  not_  to 
over-estimate.  Tt  was  thousrht  better  policy  for  a  pieee 
of  land  to  slip  by  purchase  than  for  it  to  be  bought 
on  an  over-estimate.  Cruising  was  of  course  of  the 
roughest  nature,  all  visual,  no  measurements,  areas 
often  not  known.  The  cruiser  had  to  be  conservative 
to  avoid  mistakes. 

From  this  develoued  a  criii.*M-  psvcliologv  wbieb 
still  remains,  viz:  "T  will  get  as  near  the  true  nuaiititv 
«s  I  can.  but  T  must  not  be  too  high.  V  T  am  m  doubt 
T  will  always  throw  off.  not  on."  You  would  b- 
surprised  to  see  the  number  of  times  the  word  "  con- 
servative" is  used  in  the  letters  of  recommendation 
we  get  from  our  clients.  That  is  considered  a  lu-i- 
mary  onalification. 

.Another  cause  of  small  estimates  is  the  change  iii 
utili-'ation  froin  saw-logs  to  pulpAvood.  Take  an  esti- 
mator who  has  been  brought  up  from  bovhood  in  saw- 
log  operations,  and  to  whom  pulinvood  is  »  camoara- 
tivclv  new  thing,  and  it  is  extremely  hard  for  him  to 


realize   the   new   (piantities   whirli    are    iiuule   available 
by  closer  cutting. 

Fiuall.y,  one  should  anai\se  the  amount  of  time  and 
mone.v  usually  allow'ed  the  cruiser  in  making  an  ex- 
j)loration.  That  he  has  been  inaccurate  is  not  a  won- 
der— that  lie  has  done  as  well  a>s  he  has  is  the  miracle 
It,  to  my  mind,  speaks  i)retty  well  for  the  profession, 
often  up  against  liardships  and  difficulties,  and  en- 
deavoring to  render  as  close  results  as  it  can,  with  but 
the  most  scanty  time  and  cash  allowance. 

We  have  done  considerable  of  this  rough  estimating 
and  T  can  best  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  have  been 
called  on  to  do  by  quoting  a  few  instance.s.  (1)  Cruise 
80.000  acres  in  3  days  and  wire  in  the  report.  (2)  Cruise 
200,000  acres  in  36* days.  (3)  Cruise  60,000  acres  In  6 
days.  (4)  Cruise  250,000  acres  in  30  days.  I  could 
quote  many  more  of  tlie  same  kind.  But  here  is  an 
average  of  8,000  acres  per  day,  and  even  if  several 
men  are  thrown  together  on  each  tract  the  work  must 
necessarily  be  superficial.  Even  with  an  organization 
and  well  thought  out  system,  such  as  we  have,  and 
with  men  expert  in  determining  area,  I  am  very  frank 
to  confess  that  such  work  must  be  of  the  roughest  sort. 
We  always  caution  the  cruiser,  however,  not  to  over- 
estimate, which  brings  u.s  back  to  the  psychological 
factor  above  w^ritten  of. 

Timber  estimates  are  based  on  a  percentage  of  area 
actually  seen,  and.  in  careful  work,  actuall.v  measured. 
Sometime  2'/(  is  measured,  sometimes  o^c,  some- 
times as  high  as  20*/{  or  even  in  very  rare  cases,  on 
small  lots  with  a  heav.v  stand  100/J.  The  ordinary 
Canadian  estimate  made  with  detail  covers  only  from 
2%  to  ^%.  Sueli  estimates  cost  comparatively  little 
jier  acre  or  mile  but  of  course  far  more  than  reeon- 
nai.tsance  work.  In  our  own  case  we  have  liad  de- 
tailed estimates  cut  out  to  within  as  close  as  5%  of 
the  estimate,  but  we  consider  that  a  10%  error,  even 
in  very  detailed  work  is  allow-able,  and  then  that  it 
should  be  on  the  low  side,  nor  do  we  claim  tliat  in 
ordinary  \york  one  should  be  dissatisfied  Avitli  an  esti- 
mate running  over  SOT  correct. 

I  hope  .vou  will  jiardon  tlie  length  of  this  letter  which 
grew  longer  in  writing.  I  suppose  I  am  some  what  of 
a  crank  on  timber  estimates  and  estimators,  but  I  know 
tlie  physical  and  mechanical  difficulties  witli  which 
they  have  had  to  and  still  do  contend. 
Yours  very  truly, 

James  W.  Sewall. 
JWS/K 


TECHNICAL  SERVICES  OF  THE  F.  P.  L. 

No.  1,  Identification  of  Woods. 

The  Laboratories  are  frequently  reijuested  bv  man- 
ufacturers and  others  to  identify  samples  of  Canadian 
and  foreign  woods.  Identification  is  made  po.ssible  by 
an  expert  knowledge  of  the  minute  structure  of  woods 
as  revealed  liy  the  microscope.  Special  methods  of  pre- 
paring the  material  for  examination  are  also  necessary. 

The  Laboratories  are  prepared  to  examine  without 
charge  any  samples  submitted.  Such  .samples  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  as  to  the  country  of  origin. 
In  the  case  of  North  American  woods  the  district  of  ori- 
gin should  be  stated  if  possible. 


The  world  takes  off  its  hat  to  the  man  who  docs  thhigs, 
'■bile  it  has  only  a  smile  of  contempt  for  the  eliap  wlio 
is  always  goint/  to  do  something. 
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MK.  KELLOGG :  As  I  uiulcrstaiid,  the  estimate— and 
it  was  simply  a  shot  in  tlie  dark  made  tliree  years  ago, 
because  it  emild  be  iiotliing  else  —  was  that  tlic  work 
would  cost  iJ!:!0,0(JO,  of  which  $10,000  was  to  be  raised 
in  Ganada  by  assessment  and  ^-JO.OOO  in  the  United 
.States  bv  going  out  and  begging  for  it.  That  has  been 
d(me.  That  $10,000  of  the  Ganadian  fund  has  been 
raised  and  si)ent.  We  have,  by  a  jiroce-ss  of  appealing 
and  begging,  raised  in  the  United  States  $22,500.  The 
l)lan  was  that  there  should  be  $10,000  more  raised  in 
addition  to  the  $30,000— $3,000  on  this  side  of  the  line 
and  $5,000  on  the  other.  If  the  assessment  is  passed 
for  $5,000  here  we  will  have  to  get  $5,000  more  over 
there.  We  have  got  jiart  of  it  already  as  a  master  of 
fact. 

MR.  GAKRUTHKKS:  You  have  heard  the  motion 
which  has  been  duly  seconded.  All  those  in  favour 
signify  in  the  usual  manner. 

Motion  (Mr.  Mason)  declared  carried. 

(In  the  next  issue,  the  discu.ssion  of  this  reixut  will 
be  j)rinted,  including  information  on  the  present  status 
of  til  is  work  and  plans  for  carrying  on  the  organization 
of  vocational  education.) 


A  VISIT  TO  MILLS  IN  NIAGARA  DISTRICT. 

Your  correspondent  has  been  in  the  St.  Catharines 
district  for  a  couple  of  da.vs.  Leaving  Toronto  in  the 
icy  grip  of  Wednesday '.s  sleet  storm  frozen  tighter 
Thursday  morning,  we  bumped  down  Yonge  St.  to  the 
Union  Station  in  a  taxi  of  the  Elizabethan  type,  noting 
the  street  car  crews  marooned  in  their  motionless  ears, 
and  wondered  if  they  were  the  same  men  we  had  passed 
in  our  four  mile  tramp  homeward  the  previous  night. 

The  first  man  we  called  on  was  Superintendent  W.  C. 
Anderson  at  the  Kiideith  mill.  "Billy"  was  slated  to 
appeal-  ill  leview  order  in  the  minstrel  show  incidental 
to  the  Rotary  ('lull's  17th  anniversary,  for  which  he 
was  iiieiitioiied  in  disjiatches  in  to-day's  "Standard''. 
The  Kiiilcith  mill  has  been  running  full  time  for  .some 
time  past  and  is  now  up  to  about  80  per  cent  produc- 
tion, with  .several  interesting  oi-ders,  one  taking  a  large 
jiroportion  of  rag.  The  machine  room  looked  as  if  vis- 
itors were  expected  liut  we  found  this  was  the  normal 
ajipearaiice  now. 

We  had  next  an  opportunity  to  discuss  educational 
matters  with  Mr.  G.  T.  McBride,  the  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  St.  Catharines  Board  of  Education  getting  from 
him  some  ideas  as  to  development  of  vocational  work 
in  the  new  building  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  fine 
site  of  the  Riordon  home  on  Geneva  Street.  St.  f'atha- 
riiics  is  the  logical  centi'e  for  industrial  education  in 
tliat  district  and  makes  provision  for  initsiders  on  a  jiro 
rata  basis. 

St.  Catharines  might  supjily  teachers  for  special  work 
at  the  mills  if  adeiiuate  class  rooms  could  be  ])rovided. 

Next  morning  we  dropped  in  at  the  Lincoln  mill,  G. 
J.  Armbruster  fonner  superintendent  had  left  about  a 
week  ago  for  his  new  work  at  the  P^'raser  Company's  mill 
at  Edmunston,  New  Brunswick,  so  we  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  wishing  him  Godspeed.  We  had  instead  the 
jirivilege  of  becoming  acquainted  with  A.  G.  Natwick 
his  successor  who  comes  from  Jenssen  staff,  obtained 
his  experience  in  the  mills  of  the  Nekoo.sa  Edwards  Com- 
pany and  later  at  Howland  Falls,  Maine.  The  Lincoln 
mill  is  turning  out  both  natural  and  bleached  ])ulp, 
working  five  and  a  half  days  a  week  at  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent  production.  Their  bleaching  is  done  by 
the  use  of  liquid  chloride,  chlorinating  milk  of  lime  in 
towers.  This  system  has  been  in  u.se  for  over  a  year  and 
has  been  found  very  satisfactory. 


Striking  Mcrritton  station  at  10.45,  we  were  able  to 
take  the  Port  Coliionie  train  to  Beavers  where  we  found 
the  Beaverboard  mill  running  full  time  at  capac-ity  and 
Mr.  Robertson,  the  superintendent,  interested  in  the 
matter  of  a  foreman 's  conference  class.  If  nothing 
checks  the  building  business  there  should  be  good  times 
at  Beavers  this  Spring. 

We  had  a  chat  with  Mr.  Joseph  Battle,  Mayor  of  Tho- 
rold,  who  has  a  stake  in  the  paper  industry  as  principal 
owner  of  the  Dextrine  Co.  of  TliorokK  .selling  gums  and 
pastes  which  are  largely  u.sed  by  book  binders  and  paper 
mills.)  His  most  recent  interest  is  in  a  special  engine  size 
which  has  not  yet  been  advertised  but  is  being  tried  out 
in  a  couple  of  mills.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  pro- 
duce a  better  formed,  better  finished  and  stronger  sheet 
with  less  broke.  Results  so  far  are  encouraging  and 
Mr.  Battle  liopes  to  develop  good  business  in  this  line. 

Drojiping  in  at  the  Montro.se  Mill  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  we  were  just  in  time  to  hear  Mr.  T.  A. 
Weldon  tell  a  good  yarn  and  to  hear  Dan  Daverin's 
hearty  laugh.  This  mill  is  running  full  time  and  cap- 
acity on  book,  catalogue,  and  rotogravure  papers. 

At  the  Interlake  Mill  ' '  Pete " '  Rausch  was  enthusiastic 
over  his  work  on  the  new  machine,  especially  towels. 
Business  here  was  near  capacity  and  well  booked  ahead 
in  nearly  all  lines. 

We  went  down  to  the  station  with  a  feeling  that  we 
had  sojourned  briefly  in  the  isles  of  the  blessed. 

The  industries  in  the  Toronto  district  were  affected 
seriously  by  the  .sleet  and  ice  storm  of  the  22nd  and 
23rd.  All  but  one  of  the  Niagara  transmission  lines 
being  down.  The  Don  Valley  Paper  Co.  was  doubly  hit. 
A  severe  rain  storm  last  Sunday  caused  a  sharp  rise  and 
flood  in  the  Don  river  and  the  mill  was  compelled  to 
shut  down  with  water  rising  to  the  level  of  the  mach- 
ine room  floor.  Then  Wednesday's  storm  cut  off  their 
power,  leading  to  a  loss  of  three  and  a  half  davs  this 
week. 

The  Barber  division  of  the  Provincial  mills  at  George- 
town were  also  closed  down  for  power  by  the  Wednes- 
day' storm. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Co.stigane,  Secretary  and  Engineer  of  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers  Safety  Association  is 
moving  this  week  to  his  new  office  in  the  Aladdin  Build- 
ing, 208  King  Street  west,  Toronto.  Where  he  will  be  a 
close  neighbour  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  His 
office  being  one  of  the  suite  occupied  bv  the  Industrial 
and  Educational  Publishing  Co. 


NEWSPRINT  INDUSTRY    SOUND. 

Mr.  George  Chahoon,  jr.,  was  in  the  city  Tuesday  en 
route  to  Florida  to  join  liis  family.  He  spoke  very 
encouragingly  of  the  newsprint  industry,  saviiifr  that 
he  believed  that  the  low  point  had  been  reached  last 
autumn ;  there  had  been  a  steady  improvement  during 
the  last  few  mouths  and  it  looked  to  him  as  though  the 
newsprint  part  of  the  industry  is  now  on  a  Isound 
liasis,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  hope  that  it  would 
steadily  improve  from  this  on.  He  further  stated  that 
the  Laurentide  Co.  was  working  about  90  per  cent  of 
capacity  and  he  believed  that  this  was  also  true  of 
the  other  larger  companies.  Very  few  of  the  com- 
panies were  carrying  on  logging  operations  this  year, 
in  fact,  only  such  men  were  sent  into  the  woods  a.s 
was  neces.sary  to  bold  together  the  organization,  and 
these  men  were  used  to  brine:  down  such  logs  as  were 
left  over  from  the  last  season's  cut,  so  that  with  the 
firesent  consumption  by  the  various  companies,  their 
•'wood  piles"  would  gradually  disappear,  so  that  at 
the  close  of  this  year  there  would  be  very  large  hole 
in  them. 
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BV    U  Tvc/J^  M«iA70  ^'at^  was,  froju  a  per  capita  liasis,  uf  4,000,000  tons;  in 

nilSn    1  raue  INcWb  addition,  the  annual  rate  of  incieaso  in  the  workl's  pro- 

,,,                  ,1           ,„i<,„f  A  ductiou  was  given  in  that  article  as  5.75  p.c,  e(iuivaleut 

(^rmn  our  Londoii  ^•^'^'^,?'  ''  J,     ;)     ,^^^.^^j^  to  a  decennial  increa.se  of  75  p.c. ;  the  disparity  between 

London,  February  1-^'     .»;;•-/     '.^J/'^PXeired  these  two  results  is  evident.     On  the  assumption,  how- 

'"^r     ;"^'1"-ViS'  "''"  .    ?b          If       ;.;  s  are?     The  ever,  that  Krawany's  results  hold  good,  the  total  Kuro- 

a  diyulend  of  10   p.c.   '^^.  ^'^r'^'^^'^^.^^^  pean   consumption   of   paper   should   now    be    7,000,000 

^orth  ot  Ireland  Paper  ^'''1  '^V*-^   ''^''^^^^    o  ^  Jela  „et  consumption  of  the  United  States  in  liJlii 

in  .setthng  up  accounts,  cause.l  In    the  Go  einn  ent     i  ^^.^^  V,,500,000  ton.s  and  that  of   Canada  350,000  tons; 

gUMng  a  decision  on  'he  Excess  i;;'''     .^  ;    t^;    ':';<^  ^'^-      eonsequentlv,   if  we  allow  a  consumption   of  2,()00,( 

,ourned  their  annual  meeting  unti    tuithei  notice.  ^1^^.  ^,^. '^.^^^  ^j,  ^^^^  ^            ^,^^  ^^,.^j  p,oducti.m  of 

..■      ,.     •,     w.         p''"T' f   TJLp    death    was  paper  from  a  consumption  basis  would   be  about   IC, 

Sn-  e'yrd  Arthur  Pearson,  Bart  wdose  c  e^th  v^a  P  J  ^^^  ^J^.^  hypothesis  the  corresponding 
commented  upon  editorially  n  the  P;'lp  and  Papei  ^^  12,500,000  tons.  The  mean  between 
Magazine  -some  weeks  ago  l^^t^^^^^S'^iG^  He  was  t^ie  |^^u^e^^^  is' the' probable  figure,  as  the  decen- 
founder  of  the  'London  Daily  Express  and  ot  Peai-  ^^  .^^^^,^^^^^  .^^  production  of  25  p.c.  is,  we  con- 
son's  Weekly.  '  It  was  his  work  in  connection  with  ^^^  ^,^^  j^^^,  ^.^^^^  ,^^j^^„  equivalent  to  an  annual 
St.  Dunstan  .s  for  the  blind  soldiers  that  was  best  ^,^^^  ^^^  increase  of  2.3  p.c.  The  annual  rate  of  increa.se 
l<n"wn.                                                  ,.    ,      ,        ,          n  ,,  in  the  case  of  the  U.  S.  A.  is  7.4  p.c;  Canada  13  p.c.  and 

Mr.  Kennedy  Jones,  M.P.,  one  ot  tlie  tounders  ot  the  j^„.p^|pj^   (j.^^e  of  decrease)   11.5  p.c."     This  annual  in- 

"  London   Daily   Mail"  and^" Daily   Mirror    ,  and  who  ^,^,^^^^  j^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^t    g    a.  and  Canada  is  given  on 

died  recently,  has  left  £206,537.  ^,jg  assumption  that  the  rate  of  increa.se  is  uniform.    The 

Death  of  Mr.  Nordhcnj.  average    rate,    of   increase   between   1917    and    1919    is, 

Mr.  J.  A.  Nordberg,  one  of  tlie  best  known  lucu  in  tlierefore,  given  by  "The  Statist"  as  11.4  p.c. 
l)ulp  circles  and  Father  of  Mr.  Eric  Nordberg,  the  Sec-  Counfries  of  Production. 
retaiy  of  the  British  Wood  Pulp  Association,  is  dead.  "The  Statist"  furnislies  the  followhig  production  .sta- 
He  founded  and  was  managing-director  of  J.  A.  Nord-  tisties  for  various  years  wliich  may  be  found  interest- 
berg,  Ltd.,  London,  and  his  business  took  him  to  the  ing:  —  Netherlands,  (1920),  71,704  metric  tons;  Den- 
Stafes,  Canada,  Scandinavia,  and  the  principal  places  mark.  (1920)  45,293  metric  tons;  Germany,  (1913), 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Nordberg  also  sold  Swedish  paper  and  1,980,700  metric  tons— the  fall  being  one  to  the  partial 
pulp,  of  which  he  w-as  an  early  pioneer,  and  in  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire;  Finland,  (1917),  about 
liand'liiig  of  newsprint  he  was  aii  expert  since  the  days  480,000  metric  tons;  Japan  (1918)  approximately  200,- 
it  was  produced  from  straw.  But  it  is  as  a  pul])  man  000  tons;  Czecho-Slovakia,  with  297  mills,  had  an  out- 
lie  was  best  known.  He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  put  in  1920  from  58  miles  of  22(),000  metric  tons;  (Jer- 
of  the  Pulp  Association  and  his  genial  and  happy  dispo-  man-x\ustria  (1920)  153,000  metric  tons;  I'nited  King- 
sition  will  be  sadly  missed  at  future  meetings. '  dom  (1907)  848,500  tons  and  in  1912,  1,096,000  tons  (an 
World's  Pulp.  unofficial  pre-war  figure).    "If  we  assume  the  rate  of 

"The  Statist",  a  London  paper  which  caters  to  sta-  increase",  says  the  writer,  "for  Canadian  production  to 
ticians  and  provides  .some  interesting  information  at  he  13  p.c.  and  that  for  certain  other  countries  men- 
times  on  the  cost  of  living,  etc.,  has  this  month  figures  tioned  above  to  be  2.5  p.c,  we  should  get  the  following 
on  the  exports  of  pulp  from  various  countries  and  I  give  figures  in  sliort  tons  for  1920:  U.  S.  A.  7,334,614;  Can- 
them  for  what  they  are  worth  in  cwt.s.  (as  they  are  es-  ada.  1.200.000;  Germany  2,600,000  on  the  1913  figure; 
timated):  United    Kingdom    U495,000;    Sweden    220,000— a    total 

191S  1920  from  these  five  countries  of  ap])r(>ximately  12,850,000 
Canada 10,426,980  15,389,580  short  tons.  Consequently,  we  tliink  that  the  1920  pro- 
Finland   l',839,2S0           3  788!()40  dnction  of  paper  to  be  at  least  16,000,000  short  tons.  All 

Xorwav 9  51(),400         11,760  800  f'^  figures  were  derived   from  official   .sources,   unless 

Sweden 14192,650          ]9,8()0  930  wliere    oflierwise   stated.      This   assumjition    postulates 

tj_  S.  A 398,650              570  820  coiitiiiiuuis    production    throughout    1920,    but    in    this 

These  make  a' total' of  1,820,6481/,' tons   in   1918'   as  '.•"""^'■•\  PaP"™aking  came   pra.^tically   to   a   stan.lstill 

agaiiLst  2,580,350  tons  in  1920.     Judging  bv  the  totals  '"  <>'-t"l'er.^       Ihe  writer  adds  that  between  80  and  90 

1920  excelled  the  past  three  vears  to  1917.  "The  writer  P*^'"  ''"it.  of  the  world  s  produc'ion  of  paper  is  made 

savs:  "America  takes  practicallv  the   total   Canadian  """'"  "'"""  "'"'''•,      r   i          n       f 

expcn-ts  and  this  accounts  for  the  ex|)aiiding  trade  in  „,     ,               ,  -^.'^f   ,T°l\''  ^^~"":     ^,     „       , 

woo.lpulp   between  these  two   countries   when   the   sub-  ,,  ^''^  ^,':'™^  .submitted  to  the  workers  by  the  Employers 

marine  menace  reduced  to  a  pitiful  plight  the  European  ;«l"-a.  >""  regarding  the  question  of  working  hours  in 

trade  in  the  same  commoditv."  the    mills,    are   .still    under    discussion    by    the    Unions 

v>    ^     f    '    f  i>  and  tliev  are  not  being  receivetl  with  mucli  ajiproval.  It 

Production  of  I  ap.er.  i^  ^^  be 'hoped  no  trouble  will  arise,  but  the  atitnde  that 

An  estimate  of  the  world's  paper  i>rotluction  is  ar-  is  being  taken  up  by  the  workers'  representatives  is  not 
rived  at  by  "The  Statist."  Here  is  the  way  it  is  done:  a  eonciliatorv  one.  Sir  Frede:  ick  Becker  savs  if  the  men 
"Raitt  before  the  war  gave  it  as  10,000,000  tons  would  work  48  hours  a  week  instead  of  riily  44  hours 
with  a  decennial  rate  of  increase  of  25  p.c. ;  accordingly,  tliey  would  greatly  help  the  mills.  The  I^iiions  think, 
on  this  hypothesis,  the  1920  production  .should  be  about  on  the  other  hand,  that  i^  is  not  the  time  to  broach  such 
12,500,000  tons.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  estini-  a  subject  with  so  much  unemployment  and  short  time, 
ate  of  the  world's  production  of  paper  to  which  we  should  Two  steamers,  bound  from  the  Baltic  to  New  York 
give  great  adherence,  but  as  a  very  low  estimate  was  and  Baltimore,  liave  had  to  prt  into  ports  on  the  Scot- 
given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Rubber  Growers  Associa-  tish  coast  and  discharge  their  cargos  of  pulp  owing  to 
tion  at  10,000,000  tons  we  thought  the  subject  worth  damage  sustained.  In  one  case  the  pulp  was  for  the^Na- 
inquiry,  according  to  Krawany  (vide  "Chem  Zeit"  521-  tional  City  Bank,  N.  Y.  and  the  American  Wood  Pulp 
530,  1910),  the  European  paper  consumption  before  that  Corporation. 
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Mr.  A.  E.  Cadman,  who  lias  lioen  with  the  Canadian 
Export  Paper  Co.  for  several  years,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  tlie  secretary  of  tlie  Canadian  Pulp  and 
PaPer  Assoeiation.  Mr.  Cadman  "s  specialty  is  the  com- 
piling statistics,  of  of  which  there  is  a  great  deal  re- 
quired in  the  work  of  the  association. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Pennock,  Avho  ha.s  been  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Cleaton  Co.  (of  Canada)  Ltd., 
.has  resigned  that  position  and  is  now  solely  connected 
with  the  firm  of  Gelinas  and  Pennock,  Regd.,  Engin- 
eers, 207  St.  James  St.,  Montreal. 

Peculiar  circumstances  surround  the  death  of  Cyril 
DaAve,  who  was  found  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  l>eater 
Hoom  at  the  Beaverboard  Plant.  Definite  information 
is  hard  to  secure,  but  as  far  a-s  could  be  learned  next 
morning  Dawe  was  missed  by  his  fellow  employees. 
The  men  looked  around  the  plant  and  found  him  lying 
on  the  floor. 

On  Wednesday  evening  he  had  suffered  a  fall  and 
it  is  thought  this  may  have  been  more  serious  than 
was  first  anticipated  and  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
his  death.  There  was  a  report  around  that  death  had 
been  caused  by  coming  in  contact  with  an  electric  wire, 
but  this  is  now  thought  to  have  been  impossible. 

Deceased,  who  was  39  years  of  age,  was  emijloyed 
as  a  beaterman  and  well  thought  of  by  his  fellow 
employees.  Besides  his  wife  he  is  survived  by  three 
small  children. 

Abitibi  has  some  hoeky  team.  They  beat  the  crack 
delegation  from  the'Soo  at  the  Iroquois  Falls  rink  in 
a  brilliant  exhibition  before  2000  fans  by  the  score 
4  to  3,  and  came  off  with  a  tie  score  from  the  next 
contest  at  the  Soo.  This  (pialifies  them  as  contes- 
tants for  the  Allan  Cup.  The  Iroquois  Falls  junior 
team  is  also  in  the  finals  of  tlie  N.  O.  H.  A. 

Pulp  and  paper  people  are  going  in  for  drama- 
ties.  The  La  Tuque  Amateur  Dramatic  Society 
successfuHy  presented  a  three  act  comedy  entitled  "His 
Last  Chance"  at  the  Community  Club.  At  Sliawini- 
gan  Falls,  the  Technical  School  hall  was  crowded  to 
witness  a  Hindu  musical  romance,  "Idol  "Worship". 
The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  are  arrang- 
ing a  series  of  -social  gatherings  with  a  view  to  promote 
co-operation  between  the  head  office  in  Montreal  and 
the  various  divisions.  Two  gatherings  have  already  been 
held,  one  in  Beauharnois  and  the  other  in  Montreal.  The 
program  included  hockey  matches,  dinners,  and  dances. 
At  Beauharnois  the  hockey  match  was  won  by  the  Mont- 
real offices.  The  Montreal  luncheon  was  held  on  Febru- 
ary 18th.  The  hockey  game,  played  on  the  McGill  cam- 
pus, resulted  in  a  tie.  Two  all  Adjournment  was  then 
made  to  the  Fairmount  Hall,  where  the  dinner  and 
dance  took  place.  Mr.  E.  Howard  Smith,  jr.,  presided 
at  the  dinner,  and  in  a  brief  speech,  referred  to  the 
friendly  spirit  of  co-o]ieration  fostered  by  such  events. 
They  enabled  the  head  office  and  the  various  divisions 
to  get  together  more  closely.  Thereby  securing  a  better 
understanding  and  a  smoother  running  of  their  busi- 
ness. About  80  were  present  at  the  Montreal  gathering. 
Mr.  F.  "W.  Brawn  has  resigned  his  position  as  Plant 
Manager  of  the  Sulphite  Mill  of  the  Fraser  f "ompanies 
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holiday  at  Portlantl,  Maine,  bef<ire  entering  the  employ 
of  another  large  mill  making  bleached  sulphite.  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  transferred  his  affections  from  the  Lin- 
coln Paper  Mills  to  succeed  Mr.  Brawn. 

Mr.  Camille  Laureiideau,  B.Sc.A.,  graduate  of  Laval 
University,  son  of  Judge  Laurendeau  of  Montreal,  has 
joined  the  sales  force  of  the  MacKinnon  Steel  Co.  Lim- 
ited, with  office  at  404  New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal. 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Wainwright  has  left  for  London,  Eng- 
land, to  open  an  export  office  for  the  Pi-ovincial  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  and  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills, 
Limited.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  extend  the  foreign 
business  of  both  companies. 

Sir  PVederick  Becker,  of  London,  England,  whose 
woi'ld-wide  activities  in  pulp  and  paper  are  so  well 
known,  is  on  a  business  visit  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Mr.  Frank  0.  AVhite,  chief  engineer  of  the  Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  has  left  that  companj-  and 
returned  to  Orono,  Maine. 


PULPWOOD  NOTES  FROM  PORT  ARTHUR. 

By  order  of  the  Court,  Sheriff  A.  W.  Thompson,  of- 
fered for  sale,  4,982  cords  of  pulpwood,  formerly  the 
jn'operty  of  the  Kaininistiqua  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
The  wood  was  sold  by  the  Sheriff  under  the  Woodmen's 
Lien  for  Wages  Act,  at  the  suit  of  the  E.  J.  Bawlf  Cart- 
age Company,  of  Winnipeg,  Man. 

The  first  bidder  was  the  Consolidated  Water  Power 
and  Paper  Comi)any,  of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  pur- 
chasers of  the  property  and  plant  of  the  Kaministiqua 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  The  bid  was  $32,000.  This 
was  followed  by  quite  spirited  bidding,  until  $40,000 
was  readied,  wlien  the  property  was  knocked  down  to 
Thomas  Fans,  Timber  Contractor,  of  Port  Arthur,  for 
that  sum. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Department  of  Ijands  and 
Forests,  has  consented  to  issue  a  license  for  the  export 
of  this  wood,  if  the  purchaser  so  desires. 

The  wood  is  stored  on  the  lands  of  the  Consolidated 
Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  at  Port  Arthur.  It 
is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the  purchaser  to 
ship  the  wood  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Boyd,  of  the  Nyando  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
left  today  for  an  inspection  of  the  company's  camps,  in 
Quetieo  Park,  where  they  are  taking  out  a  large  cut  of 
pul]nvood  for  export. 


U.  S.  HOLD  UP  CANADIAN  PULP  SHIPMENTS. 

Canadian  j)ulp  companies  are  concerned  and  surprised 
li.\-  a  notification  from  the  United  States  Government 
that  shipments  of  Canadian  Pulp  will  be  held  up  at 
border  i)oints  pending  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
pnlp  is  being  shipped  in  violation  of  the  anti-dumping 
Act. 

This  action,  which  is  of  course,  only  of  a  temporary 
character,  has  caused  considerable  inconvenience  and 
lias  also  interrupted  oui-  pulp  trade  with  V.  S.  customers. 


It  must  have  been  good  to  live  in  the  old  days  when 
.vou  could  kiss  a  girl  and  not  ta.ste  anything  but  girl. 
Nowaday.s  one  is  apt  to  get  the  painter's  colic 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-15.  Constitution  of  Hydrocellulose.  11.  Ost  ami  R. 
Hretscliin'iiler.  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  xxxiv,  422-423,  (1921)  ; 
J.  See.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl.  654A,  (Sept.  30,  1921).  Results 
indicating  the  hydroeelluloses  are  simple  substances 
and  not  mixtures  of  cellulose  and  cellulose  dextrins 
have  been  obtained  by  a  comparative  examination  of 
hydrocellulose  and  cellulose  before  and  after  treat- 
ment with  boiling  lime-water.  The  hydrocellulose 
made  by  Girard'.'j  method  and  the  cellulose,  purified 
as  for  nitration  purposes,  had  "copper  numbers"  6.69 
and  2.05,  "cellulose  numbers"  0.14  and  0.30,  and  con- 
tained 0.24-0.34  per  cent  and  0.30  per  cent,  of  ash 
and  3.17-3.94  per  cent,  and  o.39  percent,  moisture 
respectively.  After  digestion  for  12  hrs.  in  boiling 
lime-water  (0.5-1.0  per  cent  CaO)  24.4  per  cent,  of  the 
hydrocellulose  and  15.8  per  cent,  of  the  cellulose  had 
dissolved,  and  the  "copper""  and  "cellulose"  num- 
bers of  the  final  undissolved  residues  were  0.91  and 
0.61,  0.29  and  0.36  respectively.  The  final  residue 
from  the  hydrocellulose  was  similar  to  the  untreated 
hydrocellulose,  and  was  not  cellulose,  since  the  visco- 
sity of  its  solution  in  cuprammonium  solution  (after 
24  hrs.  at  19  deg.  C.)  was  equal  to  the  viscosity  of  a 
similar  slution  of  the  original  hydrocellulose,  but  ap- 
proximately only  one-half  of  that  of  a  similar  solution 
of  the  purifieed  cellulose.  Moreover,  the  portion  of 
hydrocellulose  which  remained  after  digestion  for  13 
hrs.  with  lime-water  gave,  on  acetylation  under  var- 
ious conditions,  a  cellulose  acetate  having  a  solubility 
in  acetone  similar  to  that  of  the  acetate  of  the  original 
hydrocellulose,  but  much  greater  than  that  of  the  cor- 
responding acetate  from  the  purified  cellulose. — A. 
P.-C. 

B-4.  Production  of  Artificially  Dense  Charcoal  from 
Hydrolyzed  Sawdust  Residues.  L.F.  llawley.  Section 
of  Derived  Prii(hicls,  Forest  Products  Lab.,  Jladison. 
Wis.  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii.  301-301  (April  19211. 
The  insoluble  residue  olitained  by  liydrolyzing  saw- 
dust with  dilute  acid  and  leaching  out  the  sugars  was 
briquetted  under  a  pressure  of  35,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 
giving  a  ]iroduct  liaving  a  specific  gravity  when  first 
made  of  about  1.21,  wliich  in  a  few  hrs.  swelled  out 
to  about  I.IS,  after  which  there  was  little  more  swell- 
ing. When  distilled  under  a  jiressure  of  300  lbs.  per  sq. 
in.  (estimated)  at  a  final  mavinnim  temperature  of 
450"C,  the  briquets  gave  a  \ield  of  40%  of  charcoal 
with  an  apparent  den.sity  of  0.52  and  an  absorption 
value  for  ehlorpicrin  (See  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  519. 
1919.)  of  700.  On  a  larger  scale  (commercial-sized 
luiit)  an  anparent  density  of  0.63  and  a  cldorpicrin 
value  of  600  were  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  after 
incomplete    experimental    work. — A. P.-C. 

C-7.  Drum  Barker.  Can.  patent  No.  194,245,  The 
American  Barking  Drum  Co.,  assignee  of  Herbert 
Guettler.  both  of  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A.,  Nov.  25,  1919. 
The  drum  is  built  up  of  I^-bars  having  the  roujided 
portions  directed  inwardly  toward  the  center  of  the 
drum  a7ind  spaced  aiiart  an  appreciable  distance  from 
one  another,  so  as  to   form   poeket.s  adapted   to   catch 


the  corners  of  the  wood  blocks  and  positively  foree 
them  to  travel  around  with  the  drum.  Claim.s  allowed 
10.— A.P.-C. 

r-2.  Removal  of  Offensive  Odors  in  the  Sulphate 
Pulp  Mill.  Carl  G.  Schwalbe.  Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i,  69, 
(June  1921).  Translated  by  Clarenee  J.  West  in 
Paper,  xxviii,  13-15,  (Aug.  17,  1921).  According  to 
Klason  mercaptans,  methyl  disulphide  and  methyl 
suphide  are  formed  in  the  sulphate  process.  The 
amounts  of  these  jjroducts  per  ton  of  pulp  are  stated. 
Klason  found  1.3  mg.  of  methyl  sulphide  in  1  cu.  m.  of 
flue  gas.  When  caustic  is  used  instead  of  sodium 
sulphide  the  yieldi^  are  lower  and  the  fiber  is  inferior, 
and  the  liquor  has  an  odor  which  is  attributed  to  the 
sulphur  compounds  of  the  wood.  High  chimneys  have 
been  installed  with  a  vieM"  to  discharging  the  gases 
into  the  higher  strata  of  air  and  thus  render  the  waste 
gases  innocuous.  Sunlight  exerts  an  oxidizing  action 
on  these  compounds,  and  the  effect  is  noticeable  on  a 
cloudy  day.  The  condensation  of  the  water  in  the 
gases  yields  an  ill-smelling  liquid  which  is  a  nuisance 
and  the  removal  of  which  requires  such  oxidizing 
agents  as  permanganate,  peroxides  and  bleach,  and 
the  treatment  is  expensive.  The  patents  of  JluUer, 
Nielsen,  Sehacht,  Schwalbe,  Waldhof  are  mentioned, 
and  especially  Ger.  jiatent  No.  319,594.  Schwalbe  in 
this  patent  allows  the  gases  to  pass  through  wood 
chips  simultaneously  with  chlorine.  The  wood  is 
eventually  used  for  pulping  as  the  fiber  is  not  harmed 
by    chlorine.— H.E.W. 

F-5.    Preparing  an  Impure  and  a  Purified  Cellulose. 

Fr.  Pat.  509,599,  Lachmann-Mosse,  Feb.  10,  1920.  In- 
dustrie Chimique,  viii,  415,  (Oct.  1921).  The  raw 
materials  are  cooked  under  pressure  in  a  liquor  con- 
taining weak  alkalis,  such  as  sodium  carbonate,  sodium 
sulphate,  or  alkaline  sulphides.  For  example,  wood 
may  be  cooked  at  150"C  with  a  solution  containing  80 
kilos  of  sodium  sulphate  and  8  kilos  of  soditim  sulphide 
dissolved  in  500  liters  of  water,  per  100  kilos  of  wood. 
The  cooked  material  is  easily  separated  into  its  fibers 
and  con.sists  of  a  pale  yellow  pulp,  which  gives  a 
slight  red  coloration  with  phloroglucine.  100  kilos  of 
iute  treated  at  135"C  for  4  hrs..  with  a  liquor  contain- 
inff  15  kilos,  of  soap.  10  kilos  of  sodium  carbonate  and 
■"i  kilos  of  sodium  sulnhide  gave  a  nuln  which  could  be 
bleached  nerfeetlv  with  20  p.  C.  of  bleaching  powder. 
—A.  PC. 

F-0  Process  for  the  Preparation  of  Soda  Pulr>.  Fr. 
natent  No.  510.142.  Hottinger.  L 'Industrie  Chimique. 
viii.  415.  (Oct.  1921).  The  present  process  effects  a 
reduction  in  the  consumption  of  heat,  time,  and  li- 
quor, and  allows  of  bleaching  with  chloruip  gas.  with- 
out transforming  it  into  hypochlorite.  The  caustic 
soda  is  nsed  directly  as  it  comes  from  the  cells,  at  a 
strength  of  18-20  peer  cent.  The  material  is  placed  in 
an  autoclave  and  subiected  to  a  vacuum  to  eliminate 
the  air  in  the  tracheids  of  the  material  and  facilitate 
the  penetration  of  the  fresh  liquor.  The  chlorine  gas 
is  led  direeth-  to  the  washer. — A.  P..-.C.  , 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


Tlie  paper  stock  plant  of  Oscar  Gumbinsky  &  Bros,  at 
Kalamazoo  has  been  ijurchased  by  a  group  of  Michiiran 
capitalists  who  intend  forming  a  new  corporation  to 
operate  it.  This  corporation  will  be  under  the  control 
mainly  of  the  Bryant  Pai)er  Company  which  will  use 
the  Ciumhinsky  plant  as  a  source  of  siipi)ly  of  waste 
papei-  for  its  immen.se  mills.  The  new  company  will  not 
limit  its  sales,  however,  to  the  BryaTit  Company.  It  is 
planned  to  have  it  conduct  a  regular  jniper  stock  liusi- 
ne.ss,  going  regularly  into  the  open  market  for  outside 
trade.  The  purchase  price  for  the  property  is  said  to 
have  been  about  $100,000.  The  sale  means  the  passing 
of  Oscar  Gumbinsky  and  Bros,  as  active  factors  in  the 
Kalamaz(?o  paper  industry.  The  same  concern  will  con- 
tinue its  lai'ge  jilant  in  Chicago  and  warehouses  owned 
and  controlled  in  other  cities,  also  devoting  more  of  its 
time  to  woollen  cloth  manufactui-e.  a  line  taken  up 
about  two  years  ago. 

De.spite  declarations  by  customs  officials  stating  that 
no  evidence  has  been  found  abi-oad  to  sustain  charges 
of  pulp  and  paper  dumping  into  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  executive  secretary  of  the  American 
]*apei-  and  Pulp  Association,  is  again  directing  official 
attention  to  new  offers  of  foreign  material,  contained  in 
letters  from'importers  or  agents  of  foreign  mills.  This 
means  a  renewal  of  the  Associations  dumping  fight,  and 
is  in  addition  to  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  effort  to 
.secure  the  speedy  enactment  of  a  protective  tariff. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  sales  staff  of  the  Allied  Pajjcr 
Mills  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich,  is  D.  C.  Culbertson.  who  will 
direct  sales  in  the  Ea.stern  territorj-,  with  headquarters 
at  :200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  product  to  be 
handled  by  Mr.  Culbertson  includes  papers  made  by 
the  King  Paper  Company,  the  Monarch  Paper  Company 
and  the  Bardeen  Paper  Company. 
Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  were  fded 

The  American  Railway  Express  Company   reports  a 

The  transcript  of  examinations  in  a  suit  for  $3,500,000 
by  William  R.  Hearst,  newspaper  publisher,  against  the 
score  of  !)9.10  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  of  the  United 
States  made  during  its  recent  "perfect  package  cam- 
paign." Reports  of  the  business  handled  and  the  num- 
ber of  exceptions  taken  on  packages,  because  of  some 
error  or  defect  in  packing,  marking  or  registration,  were 
tabulated  in  Chicago  by  a  corps  of  accountants,  and  took 
a  week  to  complete.  Of  9,339,745  freight  .shipments 
handled  by  the  railroads  during  "perfect  package 
inonth",  exceptions  were  filed  by  the  carriers  in  101,760 
instances.  During  the  same  period  the  express  com- 
jiany  handled  10,899,352  shipments,  to  which  81,070 
exceptions  were  taken. 
March  15  to  stock  of  record  on  March  4. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation  has  declared 
a  dividend  of  $1.50  a  share  on  the  capital  .stock  for  the 
current  quarter,  in  contrast  to  previous  dividends  at 
the  rate  of  $2  quarterly.  The  payment  will  be  made  on 
as  part  of  the  record  in  the  action  in  the  Supreme  Court 
New  York  last  Thursday.  The  suit  was  brought  hv  Mr. 
Hearst  on  the  ground  that  a  commi.s.sion  on  the  sale  was 
accepted  by  Carl  F.  Zittel,  who  was  his  representative 
in  negotiations  for  the  purchase.  The  examinations  were 
of  Paul  Smith  and  Frederick  L.  Moore,  and  they  relate 
to  an  agreement  which  the  latter  sav  thev  reached  wi'h 


Zittel  and  Senator  James  A.  Emerson,  who  has  since 
died.  Smith  and  Moci-c  declare  that  tliey  and  Emer.son 
were  to  leceive  a  commission  of  $500,000  on  the  sale  and 
that  at  a  meeting  at  Schroon  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks. 
Zittel  told  them  Mr.  Hearst  was  in  the  market  for  $20,- 
000,000  worth  of  pulp  and  paper  jiroperty  and  that  an 
agreement  was  made  whereby  Zittel  was  to  '^o'  $125,00(1 
as  his  share  of  tlieir  commission. 

C.  C.  Davis  of  the  Eaton,  Crane  and  Pike  Company, 
addressing  delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  Whole- 
sale Stationers'  As.sociation  of  America  in  the  Hotel 
McAljiin,  New  York  la.st  Friday,  gave  the  details  of  an 
intensive  advertising  campaign  being  launched  by  an 
organization  of  about  twenty  leading  manufacturers  of 
writig  paiier,  to  feature  the  gift  idea  in  writing  papers, 
with  a  slogan  of  "The  Write  Gift".  The  idea,  Mr 
Davis  said,  is  to  popularize  the  giving  of  writing  paper 
so  that  such  gifts  will  become  as  common  as  tliose  of 
candy,  flowers,  etc.  The  industry  generally,  he  pointed 
out,  will  be  materially  benefited.  He  told  the  jobbers 
that  30,000,000  advertisements  will  appear  during  the 
fall  of  1922  in  leading  magazines,  etc.,  while  booklet, 
billboard  and  other  advertising  will  aid  in  publicitv. 

MORE  FUNDS  AND  A  WIDER  WORK. 

The  Canadian  Forestry  A.ssociation,  which  in.stituted 
and  carried  through  for  many  years  past,  extensive  edu- 
cational campaigns  in  Quebec  province,  to  secure  popu- 
lar co-operation  in  the  protection  of  forests  from  fire 
has  applied  to  the  Government  of  Quebec  for  a  grant 
this  year  of  .$5,000.  Tiie  former  grant  to  the  Associa- 
tion was  $500. 

Nearly    all    fire    protection    experts   throughout    Que- 
bec are  well  agreed  that  while  rangers,  canoes,  lookout 
towers  and  other  mechanicalequipment  with  fir.'^t  cla.ss 
personnel,  aie  ab.solutely  e.ssential  in  any  forest  protec- 
tion scheme,  all  such  measures  will  be  ineffective  unless 
public  opinion   is  won  for  the  forest   protection   cause 
The   interest   of  every   citizen    of   Quebec    is   bound    up 
with  protection  of  the  forests  and  it  .seems  an  anomalv 
(which  propaganda  could  easily  and  (luicklv  overcome") 
that  such  citizens  should  persist  in  destroviiig  the  .source 
of  their  daily  income.    It  has  been  proved  in  manv  coun 
tries  and  m  many  districts  of  Canada  that  forests  bu'n 
chiefly  liecau.se  of  a  wrong  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
general  jjublic.     Eight  out  of  ten  of  la.st  vear's  forest 
tires  were  set  by  human  agencies.     Is  anv  one  to  sup 
pose  that  while  such  causes  as  good  roads,     workmen's 
compensation,  etc.  can   he   put   into  action  by  .securing 
the  verdict  of  a  well  informed  public,  forest  "protection 
IS  .something  quite  different  on  which  the  average  Citi 
zens  cannot  come  to  an  intelligent  conviction?  '^ 

The  Canadian  Forestry  A.ssociation,  being  independent 
ot  governments  and  commercial  interests,  is  excellentlv 
equipped  to  carry  on  forest  protection  propaganda  ft 
has  used  all  of  its  methods  to  the  maximum  extend  i, 
Quebec  province,  reacliing  into  .scores  of  districts  at  1 
cost  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  field  lecturers  mot  (,n 
pictures,  the  operation  of  its  lecture  cars  and  forest  ex 
hibits  car  and  the  general  maintenance  of  its  ednc," 
tional  propaganda.  To  give  a  substantial  grant  to  s m'h 
an  A.ssociation  would  seem  to  he  only  a  common-sense 
method  ot  applying  tir.st  .'lass  insurance  to  the  timZl 
resources  of  Canada.  nmnei 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Montreal,  Februaiy  28. — The  paper  market  contin- 
ues to  improve.  In  practically  all  sections  the  demand 
is  better,  and  in  some  the  buying  shows  a  decided  ex- 
pansion. There  is  a  more  confident  feeling  —  a  belief 
that  we  are  down  to  about  normal.  It  looks  as  if  we  are 
on  a  stabilized  basis  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  and 
as  if  purchasing  can  be  done  without  fear  of  appreciable 
changes.  In  general,  orders  are  not  of  large  volume,  but 
jobbers  are  now  buying  more  freely  to  replenish  de- 
pleted stocks.  The  orders  for  fine  papers  are  coming 
in  better,  while  more  for  book  papers  are  satisfactory. 
Other  departments  report  a  fair  amount  of  trade.  News- 
print maintains  its  firmer  tendency. 

The  pulp  industry  is  still  dull,  although  there  are 
signs  of  a  revival  iiLthe  demand.  It  has  been  slower  in 
coming  than  was  hoped  for.  Pulpwood  is  inquired  for 
more  freely  ,  but  the  market  is  slow. 

It  is  evident  from  the  financial  statements  and  div- 
idend announcements  that  the  pulp  and  paper  com- 
panies are  adopting  a  very  cautions  policy.  They  are, 
in  fact,  conserving  their  financial  resources,  the  direc- 
tors passing  or  reducing  dividends  rather  than  impair 
the  financial  position.  No  doubt  many  shareholders  are 
disappointed  in  receiving  smaller  returns,  and  in  some 
cases  no  return,  but  in  view  of  conditions,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  a  conservative  jxilicy  is  the  correct  one. 

The  exports  of  Canadian  papei-,  particularly  outside 
tlie  U.  S.,  are  on  a  reduced  basis.  In  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  competition  is  exceptionally  keen  —  in  some 
instances  goods  are  being  sold  below  cost.  Canada  is 
liandicapped  in  Australia  because  our  manufacturers 
have  no  reference,  although  there  are  hopes  that  they 
will  secui'e  one  in  the  event  of  the  negociations  between 
out  Government  and  tluit  of  Austria  nuiterialising  into 
a  tariff  treaty.  In  view  of  these  negotiations  the  action 
of  the  deputation  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation which  interviewed  our  Government  came  at  a 
very  opportune  time.  If  Canada  can  secure  a  prefer- 
ence, our  manufacturers  will  at  least  be  in  a  position 
to  maintains  the  trade  connections  obtained  at  consider- 
able cost. 

The  shadows  and  bright  sjiots  seem  fairly  well  div- 
ided in  the  Toronto  district.  The  situation  for  the 
most  part  appears  encouraging,  with  a  good  basis  for 
optimism  as  to  the  future.  Some  surprise  and  grati- 
fication is  noted  with  regard  to  the  book  paper  situa- 
tion in  Canada.  Business  in  this  line  is  distinctly  better 
than  across  the  line,  and  the  fact  that  the  mills  are 
fairly  well  occupied  with  orders  indicates  that  the  in- 
dustrj'  has  the  general  support  of  Canadian  consumers. 
More  printing  could  be  done  and  should  be  done,  with 
better  business  for  the  mills.  The  campaign  of  the 
Master  Printers  will  no  doubt  convince  many  business 
men  of  tlie  advantage  and  economy  of  using  good 
printing  effectively. 

No  one  has  so  much  business  lie  could  not  do  more, 
but  everyone  ir  fairlj-  busy  and  prices  are  quite  firm 
Nothing  but  lower  costs  can  bring  prices  down,  and 
mill  men  are  not  inclined  to  force  a  wage  scale  that  will 
not  give  their  employees  a  decent  living.  No  Canadian 
should   expect   a   price   that   represents   the   industrial 


slavery  of  some  other   countries  —  we  arc  Anglo-Sax 
ons. 


PULP  EXPORTS  GAIN  OVER  LAST  YEAR. 

Canadian  pulp  and  paper  exjxtrts  for  January,  1922, 
were  valued  at  $8,8.31,480  compared  with  $!),6(i8,0r)4  in 
January,  1920  and  with  .$10,325,533  in  the  preceding 
month  of  December,  a  decline  of  $831,574  from  last  year 
gained  207,193  cwts  in  volume  but  lo.st  $], 5(55, 682  in 
value  this  year  compared  with  last,  while  pulp  exports 
gained  805,025  cwts.  in  volume  and  $1,280,119  in  value. 

Exports  iif  i)ulpw('()d  for  the  month  amounted  to  60, 
094  cords,  valued  at  $69{),943,  compared  with  155,752 
cords,  valued  at  $2,271,363,  last  year. 

Comparative  detils  for  the  month  show: 

January,  1922 

Paper  Volume  Value 

Cwts. 

Newsprint 1,354,024  $4,966,352 

Rook  paper 118     .  784 

Other   paper 410,329 

Total  paper $5,377,465 

PULP 

Sulphate    (kraft) . .    ..  196,144  609,943 

Sulphite,  bleached.  .    ..  249,406  1,072,091 

Sulphite,    unbleached .  .  222,399  631,910 

Mechanically    prepared  572,173  1,140,071 

Total  pulp 1,240,122  $3,454,015 

January',  1921 
Cwts. 
PAPER— 

.\ewsprint 1,146,831  $6,532,034 

Hook  paper 7,073  109,205 

(tthei-   pajier 847,919 

Total  paper $7,489,158 

PULP— 

Sulphate     (kraft  .  .     .  .  83,722  426,827 

Sulphite,  bleached.  .    ..  74,125  526,839 

Sulphite,    unbleached..  143,299  824,094 

Mechanically    prepared  133,951  396,136 

Total  pulp 435,097  .$2,173,896 

Countries  of  destination  were :  Paper  —  United  King- 
dom, $122,038;  United  States,  $4,852,943;  other  coun- 
tries, $402,484.  Pull)  —  United  Kingdom,  $578,550; 
United  States  $2,810,373 ;  other  countries,  $05,092. 

Comparative  figures  for  the  first  ten  months  of  tlie 
curi-ent  fiscal  year  show : 

Paper  Pulp  Total 

1922 $50,473,800  .$30,262,955  $80,736,755 

1921 75,177,855  07,401,198  142,578,0.53 

1920 49,717,824  3.3,8.58,3.54  83,570,178 

Exports  of  pulpwood  to  the  United  States  for  the  ten 
months'  period  compare  as  follows:  1922  —  630,510 
cord.s.  valued  at  $7,920,.536 ;  1921  —  1,243,112  cords 
valued  at  $16,390,940;  1920  —  738.477  cords,  valued  at 
$7,417,390. 
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TRADE-MARK 

RC«I5TERE0 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose  Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  Pulp  mill  in  Finlemd  except  one.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boaj-ds  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mech2mical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices  I 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
52  Vanberdik  Ave. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 
1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  February  20 — (^Special  (Jurru.siioiidciiccj 
— Improvement  in  the  paper  situation  continues  to  be 
slow.  Tliere  seems  little  question  lliat  improvement 
is  taking  place  to  a  more  or  less  degree,  but  consumers 
are  expanding  their  buying  m  extremely  cautious 
fashion,  not  because  they  haven't  faith  in  the  stability 
of  paper  prices  but  because  of  the  uncertainty  existing 
in  their  oAvn  trades  and  the  conceded  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding carefully  in  laying  in  stocks  of  materials.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  every  day  that  the 
l)asic  cause  of  tlie  present  limited  demand  for  paper 
doe.s  not  lie  in  the  paper  industry  itself,  but  in  the 
consuming  trades.  Paper  prices  are  fairly  well  read- 
justed on  levels  close  enough  to  pre-war  normal  to  be 
creative  of  confidence  in  the  average  buyer,  while 
higli-priced  stocks  of  paper  of  various  kinds  have 
lieen  well  liciuidated,  thus  placing  tlie  industry  in  a 
comparatively  healthy  position.  Buyers  arc  liolding 
off,  not  because  they  fear  any  further  important  de- 
cline in  paper  costs  but  because  they  are  not  urgently 
in  need  of  supplies  and  because  they  deem  it  wise 
business  judgment  under  ruling  circumtauces  to  con- 
fine their  purchases  to  amount.s  a.etually  and  im- 
mediately required.  It  begins  to  look  therefore  as  if 
demand  for  i)aper  will  not  broaden  to  normal  propor- 
tions until  matters  in  the  consuming  trades  are  im- 
proved sufficiently  to  induce  paper  users  to  increase 
their  buying. 

Xo  changes  of  note  have  developed  during  the  week 
in  newsprint.  Demand  for  print  paper  is  good — pro- 
bably proportionately  better  than  for  any  other  single 
kind  of  paper,  and  mills  are  securing  enough  business 
to  keep  them  riuining  at  a  fair  rate  of  capacity.  Prices 
are  liolding,  and  while  con.siderable  newsprint  con- 
tinues to  arrive  into  the  United  States  from  European 
sources,  indications  are  that  less  competition  is  being 
felt  from  this  quarter,  most  of  the  supply  now  reacliiiig 
this  country  from  abroad  being  against  back  orders 
with  manufacturers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
paying  less  attention  to  the  American  market  than 
in  .some  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  on  good  autiiority 
that  (fuite  some  competition  is  lieing  felt  in  the  wrap- 
ping paper  market  by  shipments  of  kraft  wrapping 
from  Sweden.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  in  this  country 
that  Swedish  manufacturers  make  ecfually  as  Jine 
wrajiping  paper  as  do  oitr  domestic  producers  pro- 
bably a  little  bit  better  in  some  cases,  and  tlie  Swedes 
are  now  shipping  considerable  tonnage  of  wrapjung 
liaper  into  this  market  at  prices  substantially  under 
domestic  quotations.     The  result  is  that  domestic  kraft 


wrapping  paper  producers  frequently  are  finding  it 
necessary  to  cut  a  good  deal  under  their  (juotation  of 
7.50  cents  per  pound  on  No.  1  domestic  kraft  to  obtain 
(U-ders.  antl  the  actual  market  level  on  kraft  wrapping 
is  saitl  to  be  nearer  7  cents  than  tlie  higher  figure. 

Book  i>apers  are  in  a  quiet  position  insofar  as  re- 
gards big  business.  Orders  for  small  quantities  ap- 
proximating single  carloads  are  being  placed  with 
mills  witli  fair  regularity  but  there  is  not  near  enough 
business  go  around  and  manufacturers  are  exerting 
every  possible  effort  to  get  their  share  and  more  of 
siicli  business  as  is  to  be  had.  ilacliine  finislied  book 
paper  is  (pioted  in  New  York  at  5.1^1  to  (i  cents  a  i)ouiid 
delivered,  and  there  liave  been  reports  of  sales  at 
even  less  than  .1.7")  cents.  Tissues  are  wanted  only 
in  limited-sized  amounts  though  ciuotations  are  holding 
moderately  steady  at  ai-iumd  a  basis  of  90  cents  per 
ream  on  Xo.l   white  tissue. 

Trade  in  box  boards  is  on  the  rise,  and  prices  on 
board  are  hardening  under  the  increased  movement 
of  supplies  into  consuming  channels.  It  is  understood 
that  hox  manufacturers  here  are  looking  for  a  lively 
sjiring  trade  this  year  anil  that  they  are  laying  in 
board  to  be  in  reatliness  for  the  expected  orders  foi' 
boxes.  Hoard  quotations  rule  steady  at  $.'-!7.')0  to  $40 
per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York'on  chij),  and  from  $40  to  $42.50 
on  news  board. 

An  annual  statistical  review  of  the  paper  iiulustr\- 
of  the  United  States  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mision  shows  that  production  of  paper  la.st  year  de- 
clined to  the  lowest  point  of  the  last  five  years,  A 
total  of  5,356,317  net  tons  of  all  grades  of  paper  and 
paper  board  was  produced  by  domestic  mills  in  1921, 
compared  with  7,334,614  tons  in  1920,  6.190,361  tons 
in  1919,  6,051,523  tons  in  1918,  and  5,919,647  tons  in 
1917.  Mill  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  paper  at  the  close  of 
1921  amounted  to  253,644  net  tons,  contrasted  with 
214.396  tons  at  the  beginning  of  that  year. 

GROUNO  WOOD— There  has  been  little  new  trading 
activity  in  mechanical  wood  pulp.  Consumers  are 
limiting  their  buying  to  tonnage  directly  needed  and 
the  aggregate  movement  of  supplies  is  said  to  be  con- 
siderable under  normal.  If  anything,  prices  are  on  a 
slightly  easier  level.  No  important  change  has  occur- 
red l)ut  there  is  quite  a  weakening  tendency  noted, 
and  buyers  doubtless  are  freqttently  succeeding  in 
getting  some  lots  at  concessions.  About  $31  to  $32  a 
ton  at  grinding  plants  is  the  basis  commonly  (pioted 
by  domestic  producers  in  Upper  New  York  State  and 
New  Engtanil,  jjurchases  are  reported  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  down  to  $27  a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  mills. 

CIIE:M1CAL    pulp— Cnn-ent    business    in    chemical 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 


8311 


50  E.  42nd  STREET  telephones  ssia  murray  hill  NEW   YORK 


Have  an  extensive 
and  steady  market 
for 


KRAFT  PULP 


When  you  have 
any  surplus  to 
offer  write  us 
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VICKERY 

PATENT 

FELT 

CLEANER 


Keeps  the  Felt  Clean  While  the  paper 
Runs  Until  the  Felt  is  Worn  out 

Increases  Life  of  Felt,  usually  not  less  than  333  px. 

and  under  ideal  conditions,  doubles  it. 

A    standardized    unit   easily  installed.     No     squeeze      roll 

required.     Entirely  Automatic.     Cleans   continuously 

while  the  paper  runs.    Requires  no  attention 

from  machine  men.     Gives  a  cleaner 

and  more  consistent  sheet. 

CAN  BE  USED  WITH 
ANY  MAKE  OF  FELT 

VICKERYS(..o>  Ltd 

49,  BEDFORD   SQUARE,    London, 

W.  C.  I.  ^,*» 

ENGLAND.  -^" 

INCREASES  PRODUCTION.     REDUCES  WORKING    COSTS. 
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wood  pulp  is  scattered  and  chiefly  of  a  liaiid-to-moutli 
character;  that  is,  consumers  are  coming-  into  view 
as  buyers  only  when  in  urgent  need  of  su|)plies  and 
even  then  are  purchasing  merely  enough  pidp  to  last 
them  for  a  short  period.  Stocks,  however,  are  fairly 
well  held  and  quotations  are  more  or  less  maintained 
though  some  offering  of  kraft  pulp  at  easier  figures 
is  reported.  Sulphite  ivS  Jiioviag  in  comparatively 
good  volume  and  at  last  reported  prices.  Kraft  is 
selling  at  around  2.65  to  2.75  cents  a  pound  at  domestic 
pulp  mills,  or  ex  dock  for  Scandinavian  kraft.  Prices 
on  domestic  bleached  sulphite  are  maintained  at  5 
to  5.25  cents  a  pound  at  pulj)  mills  fin-  the  Xo.  1  grade, 
while  No.  1  foreign  bleaclied  sulpliite  is  (pioted  at 
4.25  to  4.50  cents  ex  dock  New  Yorl^  or  nthei'  American 
Atlantic  ports. 

RAGS— Trade  activity  in  roofing  rags  continues 
of  fair  dimensions  and  prices  on  this  class  of  paper- 
making  rags  hold  steady,  wheriis  other  grades  are 
moving  in  small  amounts  and  at  rather  a  wide  range 
of  prices.  New  York  dealers  report  sales  of  No.  1 
roofing  stock  a.t  1.15  to  1.20  cents  per  pound  f.o.b. 
this  citv,  and  of  No.  2  packing  at  1.00  to  1.10  cents, 
while  in  the  Middle  West  slightly  higher  prices  are 
reported  received.  Old  whites  are  selling  here  and 
there  in  limited-sized  lots  at  around  5.50  cents  a  ponnd 
for  No.  1  repacked  whites,  2  cents  f(n-  house  soiled 
and  1.50  cents  for  street  soiled.  Old  thirds  and  blues 
are  little  wanted  by  paper  mills  and  dealers  freely 
offer  repacked  thirds  at  2  cents  a  pound  and  rough 
packing  at  1.40  cents  without  getting  much  response. 
New  ciittings  are  tapering  off  in  demand  and  display 
an  easing  price  tendency. 

PAPER  STOCK  —  Prices  on  waste  paper  rule  mod- 
erately firm  and  there  is  a  comparatively  good  move- 
ment "of  supplies  into  mill  channels  though  dealers 
readily  admit  consumers  are  not  absorbing  anywhere 
near  the  tonnage  that  they  ordinarily  do.  However, 
there  appears  to  be  anijile  demanil  to  remove  the 
great  bulk  of  available  stock,  and  with  supplies  coming 
forward  from  collection  sources  in  lighter  amounts 
than  usually,  sellers  are  insisting  on  full  quoted  [U-ices. 
White  shavings  are  quoted  in  the  New  York  trade  at 
3.90  to  4  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  tliis  city  on  No.l  hard, 
and  around  an  average  of  3.40  cents  on  No.  1  soft 
shavings.  Old  flat  books  and  magazines  are  selling 
at  1.40  to  1.45  cents  a  pound  New  York,  old  kraft 
paper  of  No.  1  grade  at  1.90  cents,  white  blanks  news 
cuttings  at  1.80  cents,  ledger  stock  at  1.75  cents,  folded 
newspapers  at  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  No.  1 
mixed  paper  at  471/0  to  50  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— A  little  better  demand 
is  reported  for  old  bagging  and  sales  are  noted  at  90 
cents  to  $1  a  hundred  pounds  for  No.  1  scrap  burlap, 
and  75  to  80  cents  for  roofing  bagging.  Old  rope  is 
stationary  in  price  at  about  4.50  cents  a  pound  for  No. 
1  manila"  rope.  Mixed  strings  are  meeting  with  a 
fair  demand  and  are  bringing  an  average  of  90  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  f..o.b.  New  York. 

It  was  learned  from  Quebec  this  week  tluit  a  note  of 
ilil27,000,  due  by  the  Riordon  Company  in  favor  of  the 
Provincial  Government,  had  been  extended  Monday 
for  a  further  period  of  three  months.  This  amount, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  well  secured  b\-  water  power 
development  works  and  other  property. 


CHEAP     LUBRICATING     OIL. 

(Copyrighted,  1922,  by   W.  F.   Schapliorst.) 

It  always  |)ays  to  use  a  good  grade  rather  than  a  jkioi- 
grade  of  lubricating  oil. 

Never  buy  oil  simply  because  it  is  chea)),  because  it 
may  prove,  in  the  end,  to  be  expensive. 

In  many  instances  it  has  been  found  that  by  abandon- 
ing the  use  of  a  cheap  lubricant  and  substitu'ing  a  higlier 
grade,  although  slightly  more  co.stly  lubrieant,  tlu>  fric- 
ticn  load  has  been  redueed  20  per  cent,  or  even  more, 
wliich  may  be  a  considerable  item  in  many  plants. 

The  first  question,  however,  that  the  owner  or  offi 
cial  may  ask  is :  "What  is  my  friction  load  and  what  will 
be  the  dollars  and  cents  saving  per  year  if  I  can  reduce 
my  friction  load  as  much  as  20  or  25  per  cent  by  using 
a  higher  grade  oil '/'" 

To  determine  the  friction  load,  possibly  the  best  me- 
thod is  to  use  a  steam  engine  indicater  if  the  plant  is 
d:iven  l)y  a  steam  engine,  or  if  it  is  motor  driven,  i*^  is 
a  simple  matter  to  determine  the  friction  load  by  sim- 
ply taking  the  readings  on  the  switchboard  with  all 
machines  running,  but  running  "empty".  That  is,  the 
friction  load  is  the  power  required  *o  drive  all  mach- 
ines in  the  plant  while  they  are  "unloaded''  and  are  not 
doing  any  u.seful  work.  If  the  .steam  engine  indicator 
shows  that  the  friction  load  is  10  horse-power,  it  means 
of  conise  that  10  horse-power  is  required  to  drive  all 
machines  empty  and  it  means  tha*  this  much  power  is 
being  used  for  overcoming  the  friction  load  all  day  long 
even  when  the  machines  are  loaded.  The  useful  work  is 
.simply  an  additional  load  added  to  the  friction  load, 
the  friction  load  being  practically  con.stant  all  the  time. 
The  same  is  true  for  motoi-  driven  machines  as  well  as 
for  steam  engine  driven  machines. 

If,  for  example,  it  is  found  that  the  friction  load  in 
your  plant  is  10  horse-power,  and  the  cost  of  power  is 
only  2c  per  hor.se-power  per  hour,  the  co.st  of  the  fric- 
tion horse-power  alone  would  mean  20c  per  hour,  or$2. 
lier  10  hour  day.  Assuming  300  working  days  per  year, 
the  co.st  of  the  friction  ho:se-power  per  year  wiudd  be 
$600.00.  Then,  if  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  friction 
load  hy  20  per  cent  by  using  a  Ijetter  lubricant  tlie  sav- 
ing per  year  would  be  20  per  cent,  x  .$600  ^$120,  in 
power  alone.  In  addition  to  this,  the  reduction  in  frie- 
tion  load  means  that  there  would  be  less  wear  in  the 
bearings,  the  belts  would  be  capable  of  pulling  a  greater 
load  because  they  would  not  be  stressed  so  mucli,  and 
altogether  the  saving  would  amount  to  more  than  $120 
per  year.  For  that  amount  of  money  a  great  deal  of 
lubricant  can  be  purchased  and  it  .^nrely  becomes  per- 
fectly evident  that  it  pays  and  pay  well  to  spend  "just 
a  little  more"  money,  ii^  need  be,  for  a  higher  grade  of 
lubricant. 

Of  course,  it  is  foolish  to  jiay  a  high  price  for  oil  for 
the  mere  sake  of  paying  a  high  price.  If  indicator  or 
switchboard  tests  show  tliat  the  more  costly  lubricant 
does  not  reduce  tlie  friction  load,  it  is  good  economy  to 
go  back  to  the  former  and  less  expensive  oil.  In  fact, 
this  writer  knows  of  instances  wliere  less  cosily  oil  has 
actually  given  bettei'  results  than  a  higher  priced  oil  in 
the  matter  of  friction  load,  thus  creating  a  triple  sav- 
ing   the  saving  in  cost  of  oil,  the  saving  in  cost  of 

power,  and  the  saving  in  cost  of  wear  and  teai'. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  where  much  lubrieant  is  used 
and  where  economy  is  desirable,  this  mattei-  is  wortliy  of 
eareful  investigation. 


East  Angus  has  anew  theatre  and  a  new  fire  alarm  That  is  the    time    that    tries    man's    soul — wlien  tlic 

system.    Any  connection?  'ide  is  against  him. 
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ACID  BRONZE 
REPLACEMENTS 


REPLACEMENT,  IN  A  PULP  MILL  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PLANT, 
IS  A  HEAVY  ITEM  IN  A  PLANT'S  OVERHEAD.  WHEN  YOU  HAV^ 
OCCASION  TO  REPLACE  ANY  OF  YOUR  ACID  BRONZE  VALVES 
OR  FITTINGS  ON  YOUR  ACID  LINES,  REPLACE  WITH  "WORLD" 
BRONZE.  "WORLD"  BRONZE  IS  THE  BEST  COMBINATION  OF  PURE 
VIRGIN  METALS  ON  THE  MARKET  AND  IT  IS  GUARANTEED  TO 
WITHSTAND  THE  CORROSIVE  ACTION  OF  ACIDS. 
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ALMOST  A    ESTD. 
E  NTUR  VS 
=;EXPERJENCE  183-V 
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SOUTH  OF  THIS  LINE  ARE  THE  STRATA  OF  PLEISTOCENE 
AGE  IN  WHICH  LIE  THE  KNOWN  SULPHUR  DEPOSITS 
OF  TEXAS  AND  LOUISIANA. 


TEXAS 


^  Jan 


TEXAS   GULF  SULPHUR   COMPANY 

General  Offices  :  41  Ea»l  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
Sulphur  Deposit  and  Plant : 
Gulf,  Matagorda   County,  Texas. 
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MADE   IN   CANADA. 

Two  very  disappointing  incidents  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  editor  this  week.  The  first  is  merely 
an  envelope.  It  is  a  long  business  envelope  bearing 
the  name  of  a  company  manufacturing  a  product  in- 
volving the  use  of  groundwood  pulp,  the  monogram 
of  the  company  and  under  this  the  words  "Made  in 
Canada".  On  turning  the  envelope  over  we  notice 
on  the  back  the  words,  "Made  in  U.  S.  A.",  which 
evidently  were  printed  at  the  same  time  as  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  front.  As  stated  above,  we  are  very  much 
disappointed,  to  say  the  least.  Here  is  a  company 
depending  upon  the  Canadian  forests,  Canadian  water 
power,  Canadian  labor  and  enjoying  a  Canadian  market 
and  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  domes- 
tic consumption  on  their  product,  advertise  that  it  is 
made  in  Canada,  yet  this  company  goes  to  the  United 
States  to  buy  its  envelopes  and  its  printing.  Within  a 
few  miles  of  the  companj^'s  mill  the  same  grade  of 
paper,  as  well  as  both  better  and  cheaper  grades  as 
compared  with  that  used  in  the  envelope,  is  man- 
ufactured. There  are  printing  establishments,  probably 
within  sight  of  the  mill,  that  would  do  just  as  good  a  job 
of  printing  on  an  envelope  made  in  a  Canadian  plant. 
There  are  perhaps  some  occasions  when  there  is  reason 
for  a  concern  to  go  outside  of  Canada  for  certain  special 
paper  requirements  but  why  anybody  can  advertise 
"made  in  Canada"  on  an  imported  envelope  and  even 
with  the  printing  done  in  another  country  is  quite 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

The  other  incident,  which  somewhat  disturbs  our 
equanimit.v,  is  the  fact  that  in  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
Canadian  products  in  Montreal  this  week,  we  fail  to 
find  but  two  purely  Canadian  pulp  or  paper  man- 
ufacturer represented.  There  are  textiles,  soap,  per- 
fumery, candies,  garments,  hardware,  hats,  shoes  and 
many  other  articles  and  materials  but  we  do  not  find 
Canadian  made  bristol  boards,  wrapping  papers,  book 
papers,  tissue  papeis,  blotting  paper,  newsprint  paper, 
roofing  paper,  grease-proof  paper,  wax  paper,  carbon 
paper,  adhesive  paper,  and  so  fortli,  shown  in  the  booths. 
The  exhibit  is  largely  left  overs  from  tlie  holiday  trade, 
and  while  a  good  assortment  is  shown,  the  effect  would 
be  better  if  the  greeting  cards  were  removed. 

"We  do  not  know  whose  fault  it  is  but  it  is  certainly 
disappointing  at  a  time  when  Canadian  paper  mills 
are  turning  out  such  a  variety  of  excellent  product, 
at  a  time  when  large  amounts  of  paper  are  unnecessarily 


imported  from  other  countries  and  at  a  time  when  con- 
siderable effort  is  being  made  to  expand  and  extend  the 
use  of  paper  and  paper  products,  not  to  find  a  repre- 
sentative exhibit  of  Canadian  paper-making  in  such  an 
extensive  show  as  is  now  taking  place  in  Montreal. 


A   CONTEST  IN  DOING   GOOD. 

On  another  page  in  this  issue  is  a  notice  regarding 
the  awarding  of  prizes  in  the  Safety  First  competition 
of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Asso- 
ciation. The  handsome  shield  which  will  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  winner  in  each  class  for  the  coming  year 
and  tlie  banners  which  will  be  their  permanent  posses- 
sions, are  reminders  of  an  effort  well  spent  in  a  keen 
competition.  The  shield  and  the  banner  are  merely 
symbols  of  the  far  more  valuable  good  that  has  come 
as  a  result  of  the  fine  cooperation  of  every  individual 
and  each  department  in  these  mills.  The  records  are 
excellent  and  the  management  and  the  men  are  to  be 
most  highly  commended  for  their  success.  Our  congrat- 
ulations, however,  are  heartily  extended  not  only  to  the 
winners  of  the  prizes  but  to  the  others  who  strove  faith- 
fully to  reduce  accidents  and  accident  hazards  in  other 
plants  but  who  accidently  failed  to  make  the  mark.  The 
good  work  of  the  contest  is  therefore,  not  limited  to  the 
award  to  the  winner  but  is  spread  over  the  whole  pulp 
and  paper  industry  in  Ontario  where  every  mill  has 
improved  its  record  through  its  endeavor  to  win  the 
prize.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  apparently 
awakened  all  the  Ontario  mills  to  the  value  of  the  con- 
test and  inspired  them  with  a  determination  to  have  that 
shield  during  1923.  Our  own  experience  in  the  matter 
of  permanent  trophies  is  that  year  after  year  the  con- 
test grows  keener  to  have  one's  name  on  the  shield  or 
the  cup.  We  recall  many  a  class  contest  where  the 
event  of  the  year  which  most  closely  knit  the  class  mem- 
bers together  was  the  determination  to  get  the  class 
numerals  on  a  certain  trophy.  We  feel  sure  that  this 
safety  contest  will  likewise  result  in  an  "esprit  de  corps" 
in  each  mill  that  will  make  the  organization  a  unit  not 
only  m  accident  prevention  but  in  all  other  good  work. 

Our  hearty  congratulations  to  the  winners  and  to  the 
executive  of  the  association  for  their  success  in  the 
1921  contest. 


The  capital  invested  in  Canada's  100  paper  and  pulp 
mills  was  $347,553,333  in  1920.  Several  mills  have  been 
budt  since  then  and  many  improvements  made. 
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TO    FIRE    PUBLIC    OPINION. 

There  are  two  eommouly  accepted  meaiiiugs  to  "fire" 
wlien  used  as  a  verb.  The  first  is  to  kindle,  arouse,  en- 
thuse, inspire  and  the  like  and  the  otlicr  is  to  discharge, 
to  remove,  or  to  do  away  with.  Tliere  are  people  who 
fall  into  two  distinct  classes  with  regard  to  public  opin- 
ion. There  are  those  wlio  would  iiefrlect  and  ignore  this 
great  force  as  well  as  those  wlio  would  encourage  and 
make  use  of  it.  Persons  vitally  interested  in  any  move- 
riient  for  the  good  of  a  coniiuunity  or  country,  riglitly 
reckon  public  opinion  as  unquestionably  the  greatest 
force  wiiicii  Ihey  can  enlist.  Public  opinion  is  guided 
either  b\-  indifference  to,  or  knowledge  of  facts.  This 
is  a  matter  of  education.  Occasionally  the  imblic  is 
nii.s-cducated  or  at  least,  informed  wrongly  as  to  facts, 
either  by  intentional  misrepresentaticn  or  Ijy  incomplete 
exposition.  Probably  in  most  eases,  however,  a  nega- 
tive public  opinion  is  due  either  to  indifference  or  lack 
of  any  information.  It  is  largely  because  of  the  fail- 
\ire  heretofore,  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  facts 
and  to  arouse  this  mighty  force  from  a  state  of  coma 
that  public  opinion  has  not  been  inspired  to  an  atti- 
tude towards  our  forest  resources  which  over  a  period 
of  a  few  years  might  have  prevented  most  of  the  enor- 
mous destruction  that  our  generation  has  seen. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  active  agency  in  Canada  in 
this  matter  of  arousing  public  opinion  to  a  definite  and 
useful  stand  in  the  matter  of  forest  management  and 
forest  protection,  is  the  Canadian  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. This  organization  has  for  its  sole  object,  the  per- 
petuation of  Canada's  forest  wealth,  an  enormous  mass 
of  capital  which  will  perpetually  pay  regular  and  in- 
creasing dividends  to  the  Canadian  people  if  properly 
protected.  The  Association  includes  thousands  of  mem- 
bers who  are  lovers  of  the  forest ;  tliis  number  natural- 
ly includes  many  who  derive  their  livelihood  from  the 
cutting  and  nunuifacturiiig  of  timber  into  iiscHd  pro- 
ducts. These  people  realize  that  the  |)assing  of  the 
forest  means  the  losing  of  jobs.  They  realize  that  I  hi' 
great  majority  of  Canada's  timbered  areas  are  unfit 
for  agriculture  and  that  as  these  areas  bei'ome  devastat- 
ed through  the  carelessness  of  men  and  the  ravages  of 
nature,  there  is  just  that  much  less  ojiportuni'y  for 
work  and  development  for  the  Canadian  population. 
Tho.se  who  work  in  the  woods  realize  that  human  care- 
lessness is  by  far  the  most  destructive  agency  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  the  i-ealization  of  this  fact  whicli  has 
moved  the  association  to  direct  its  efforts  chiefly  to  the 
education  of  the  public  towards  the  vast  inheritance 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  them  and  ^o  educate 
them  to  the  necessity  and  means  for  maintaining  tlie 
forest  in  a  productive  condition. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Forestry  Association  as  an 
organization,  depends  to  some  extent  en  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  popular  body  and  the  membership  fee  is  pur- 
posely kept  at  a  small  figure  in  order  to  bring  in  the 
largest  possible  number  of  members  so  that  the  ideals 
of  the  association  and  the  inspirational  literature  sent 


out  through  bulletins  and  the  Canadian  Forestry  Mag- 
azine may  reach  a  large  and  widely  distributed  mem- 
bership. In  this  way  the  doctrine  of  forest  conserva- 
tion reaches  the  maximum  number.  If  no  one  but  mem- 
bers of  tlie  association  entered  our  forests  there  would 
be  little  to  fear  from  the  destruction  due  to  carelessness 
because  these  members  love  the  forest,  realize  its  value 
and  are  careful  with  fire.  Unfortunately  this  is  not 
the  case  and  in  order  to  reach  the  ninety  and  nine  who 
are  outside  of  the  fold,  an  extensive  educational  cam- 
paign through  every  jiossible  means  must  be  constantly 
carried  on.  The  membership  fee  does  not  begin  to  pay 
the  ex|>enses  necessary  for  carrying  on  this  es.scntia] 
woi'k. 

The  ])rotcction  of  the  forest  is  too  l)ig  a  job  and  too 
great  a  respoiisiliility  to  be  entirely  borne  by  a  purely 
voluntary  organization.  There  is  no  organization  in 
Canada  working  more  constantly  nor  more  effectivelx' 
in  the  interests  of  jiublic  good  than  is  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association.  The  forest  is  really  the  backbone 
of  prosperous  Canadian  industry  and  it  is  a  national 
duty  to  assist  in  every  way  for  doing  this  work.  Here- 
tofore, the  Federal  Government  has  appro|)riated  $i)0() 
for  the  work  of  the  Association.  For  a  guess  we  should 
say  this  would  pretty  nearly  pay  the  postage  expenses. 
A  request  is  now  made  for  a  grant  of  $5,000.  The  dif- 
ference of  $4,500  expended  under  the  careful  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  association,  could  very  easily 
bring  a  return  of  a  hundred  fold  in  the  saving  of  the 
forests  of  Canada.  These  forests  belong  to  the  people 
and  the  people's  money  should  be  devoted  to  their  p'o- 
tection.  Wlien  the  people  of  Canada  realize  they  are 
paying  money  to  protect  the  forests  and  educated  to  the 
point  where  they  realize  that  the  destruction  of  the 
forest  means  lack  of  work  and  increased  taxation  ))ei-- 
sonally,  we  shall  have  fewer  forest  fires  and  we  shidl 
liave  better  forest  Tnanagement. 

By  all  means  le*  l';ii'liaiiiciit  apin-opiiate  this  mere 
$.").0fl0  to  so  good  a  work. 


VALUE   OF  JACK   PINE. 

Jack  pine,  om-e  counted  of  little  worth,  saAs  a  For- 
estry Branch  bulletin,  is  now  recognized  as  a  useful 
wood.  It  is  used  in  immense  (juantities  for  railway  ties, 
being,  in  fact,  the  leading  tie  tinil)er  of  Eastern  Can- 
ada. It  is  also  bein?  used  in  increasing  quantities  for 
lumber.  Jack  pine  is  freuuently  attacked  b\-  a  fungal 
disease,  which,  in  tlie  earlier  stages  of  its  develoiunent. 
causes  a  reddisli  discoloration  often  refe' red  to  as  "red 
stain."  In  latei-  stages  the  fungus  breaks  down  the 
fibre  of  the  wood  and  gives  rise  to  "red  rot".  The 
Forest  Products  Ijaboratories  of  the  Forestry,  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  -ecently  made  a  .series 
of  tests  to  determine  the  effect  of  "red  stain"  on  tlie 
strength  of  the  timber.  The  results  of  these  tests  show 
that  no  diminution  of  the  strength  results  from  this 
condition  and  where  the  appearance  of  *he  wood  is  not 
important  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  employing 
it  in  timber  structures. 


It    isn't  a    good    plan  to    allow    your    regrets    for 
yesterday  to  overshado-w  your  hopes  for  tomorrow. 


Manh  !),  1922  PULP     AND    PAPER    MAGAZINE 

Hydro-Electric  Developement 

As  applied  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

liY  W.  L.  Barrows,  Ilydraulie  Engineer  H.  S.  Taylor 
Limited,  Montreal,  Qnebee. 
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In  a  leeent  article  by  Mr.  Zimmermau,  a  L-olleague  of 
Mr.  Barrows,  he  brought  out  the  various  pliases  of  tlie 
difficult  situation  wliere  the  construction  staff  and  the 
operating  .staff  come  in  contact.  It  is  a  valuable  article. 
—Ed. 

In  any  modern  Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  electric  power  is 
essential,  and  in  mills  jiroducing  newsprint  or  other 
similar  grades,  the  demand  is  in  such  quantit.y  that  its 
cost,  if  supplied  through  energy  other  than  water  i)ower, 
would  be  prohibitive.  Hydro-electric  energy,  therefore, 
is  in  demand,  and  the  characteristics  of  its  development, 
as  well  as  the  load  itself,  are  in  many  ways  special  for 
pulp  and  paper  production. 

The  engineering  features  involved  in  the  design  of  a 
hydro-electric  power  development  where  the  demand  is 
for  a  general  industrial  and  lighting  load  are  well  es- 
tablished and  while  no  two  such  developments  are  sub- 
ject to  similar  conditions,  they  have  the  same  general 
characteristics.  The  factors  entei-ing  into  the  design  of 
this  type  of  plant  have,  therefore,  become  well  known ; 
both  technical  and  practical  data  are  extensive,  and  its 
development  is  specialized  in  the  hydro-electric  en- 
gineering profession  in  general.  When,  however,  a 
hydro-electric  development  is  to  be  designed  solely  or 
primarily  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper,  the 
problem  differs  in  many  ways,  and  special  conditions 
arise  that  greatly  modify  the  usual  development,  and  it 
is  these  conditions  that  call  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  tlie  pulj)  and  paper  indu.stry  on 
the  part  of  the  engineer  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment. 

When  the  engineer  is  called  upon  in  connection  with 
electric  power  for  pulp  or  paper  manufacture,  he  will 
generally  find  himself  confronted  with  one  of  thiee  sit- 
uations, these  three  situations  being, — first,  use  of  pur- 
chased power  for  an  existing  jdant,  second,  the  selec- 
tion of  pulp  and  paper  making  equipment  to  utilize 
an  exi.sting  power  supply,  and  third,  the  installation  of 
a  power  development  to  supi)ly  eitlier  an  existing  plant, 
or  one  that  is  to  be  built. 

In  the  first  case  he  will  quickly  learn  that  the  standard 
form  of  power  contract  is  not  in  general  applicable  to  a 
pulp  or  paper  mill  load  and  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
rewrite  entirely  the  major  part  of  the  standard  con- 
tract form  to  conform  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
power  will  be  utilized.  Anyone  who  has  arranged  for 
the  purchase  of  power  to  supply  the  manufacturer  of 
paper,  has  been  impressed  by  the  wide  variations  from 
the  conditions  that  prevail  for  the  ordinary  user  of  elec- 
tric power.  Standard  power  contracts  are  written  in 
such  a  form  that  with  .slight  modification  they  can  be 
made  to  apply  to  almost  any  class  of  service,  and  the 
fact  that  such  an  amount  of  revision  is  necessary  in  the 
ease  of  a  pulp  and  paper  mill,  indicates  the  difference 
that  exists  between  the  supply  and  use  of  its  power 
and  that  of  the  general  reiinirement. 

In  the  second  instance  the  engineer  has  more  latitude, 
and  by  the  judicious  selection  of  his  mill  equipment  will 
often  bo  able  to  secure  a  more  favorable  contract  than  is 
possible  in  the  first  case.  He  will,  however,  discover  that 
the  Power  Company  can  meet  his  retiuirements  only 
with  great  difficulty,  and  tliat  generally  he  must  adjust 
the  operation  of  his  mill  to  a  greater  or  less  extent    to 


accommodate  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Power  Com- 
pany. 

We  need  no  more  than  mention  these  first  two  cases 
Since  It  IS  obvi.^us  that  in  both  instances  we  have  pri- 
marily a  paper  null  pi-oblem,  rather  than  a  power  prob- 

In  the  third  case  when  either  the  power  development 
or  both  the  power  and  the  paper  developments  are  nevv 
work,  the  development  should  be  treated  as  a  wliole 
Ihe  engineer  must  keep  con.stantly  in  mind  the  condi- 
lons  that  vydl  exist  at  the  mill,  and  so  .select  his  equip- 
ment that  the  completed  project  will  operate  the  most 
etticiently  as  one  unit,  efficiency  of  either  the  mill  or 
power  st^ation  taken  individually  at  the  expense  of  the 
combined  efficiency  being  undesirable.  It  is,  therefore 
essential  that  the  hydro-electric  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  design  of  the  power  station  have  complete  knowledge 


process  to   be  follo^ved  at  the  manufacturi 
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end  of  the  transmission  line,  since  Jie  cannot  otherwise 
properly  execute  his  portion  of  the  work.  "'"'^^^''^ 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  hydro-electric  station  will 
be  contemplated  by  a  paper  manufacturer  for  deHv^iy 
of  power  tor  the  manufacture  of  a  specified  quant  Iv  of 
pulp  per  year,  rather  than  a  definite  constant dnd 
Mth  such  a  condition  to  meet,  the  extent  and  type  of  the 
development  cannot  be  determined  from  the  datausuallv 

lent  that  the  engineer  mu.st  con.sider  the  power  station 
and  grinder  room  as  a  single  unit  in  determining  he 
proper  generator  capacity,  this  capacity  beinc  dhectlv 

aS"  ndTT"''  ?"  ""'  ''''''''^''  8""der  room  2p 
acitv    and   we     maclune   capacity   for   the   lappin-   and 

s  leani-t  ow.  Thi.s  instance  is  cited  because  it  shows 
clearly  he  intimate  relationship  between  the  povei  stT 
tion  and  the  mill;  in  other  cases  the  intimacv  i  not  s„ 
obvious    but  It  is  nevertheless  present  and  Sio^T  be 

Of  the  several  factors  that  will  be  influenced  bv  ti,. 
aTZ  r\h'  *'^  r^'  ^  ^"^  nianufaSur  'of 'pit 

;e  given  the 
be  a  con- 

condition  that  will  not^ner^'orf" ■''  '''^"•P™''^*  or  a 
tion  of  tlie  plant!  ^  ""^  '°  economical  opera- 


sion  1  ne  very  materially,  and  n^A^^Zylu^ 
consideration  they  deserve,  the  resu  1  wfll 
s:dei;able  expenditure  for  unnece  .r.  .ll 


In  the  modern  electrically  driven  pulp  or  paper  mill 

fi  of  properly  designed 
operator  complete  con- 
he  can  then  carry  at  a 


it  is  possible,  by  the  installation";/ p.^ennf-'  . 
synchronous  motors,  to  give  the  anLli\^  •  ^^^igned 
trol  of  the  power  factol^  whi !"  ^^^^^i  ^"^J^^e  con- 

r,"'"i.'':i'_™-^.'™«t"^^„™ity-  and  it  is  Eei         ^'"'^  ^*  ^ 
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generators  to  operate  at  i'rom  .!)()  to  unity  power  factor 
is  very  rare  outside  the  paper  niiiustry,  l.ut  with  the 
proper  selection  of  e<iuipment  this  power  lactor  inay 
be  maintained  by  the  intelligent  operation  ot  the  grin- 
der room,  with  a  considerable  saving  m  the  tota  cost 
of  the  electrical  installation,  considered  as  a  whole. 

The  advantage  of  operating  the  station  at  unity 
power  factor  may  be  questioned  when  it  is  recalled  that 
Ihe  wattless  component  absorbs  no  power  from  the 
water  wheel  except  that  due  to  decreased  efficiency  and 
increased  excitation  demand;  the  advantage,  however, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  generator  to  deliver  a  given 
quantity  of  electrical  energy  at  unity  power  factor 
can  generallv  be  constructed  at  considerably  less  cost 
than  one  to  deliver  the  same  power  at  say  75  per  cent. 
power  factor,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mmd  that  a  sim- 
ilar reduction  in  cost  of  equipment  supplies  to  the 
transformers  and  transmission  line  and  to  the  step-down 
transformers  at  the  mill  sub-station.  It  is  interesting 
to  recall  here  that  interest,  taxes  and  depreciation  on 
the  initial  investment  amount  to  75  per  cent  to  8a  per 
cent  of  the  total  operating  cost  of  a  power  station  ot 
average  capacity,  so  that  a  reduction  m  the  first  cost 
of  a  development  has  a  great  deal  more  mtluence  on  the 
annual  operating  cost  than  it  would  have  in  an  indus- 
try where  labor  is  the  predominant  item  m  the  cost  ot 

the  product.  „  .         ,     .    i 

The  load  factor  in  a  paper  manufacturing  plant  de- 
pends to  some  extent  upon  the  nature  of  the  product, 
but  generally  speaking  the  mill  load  is  remarkab  y  uni- 
form and  with  proper  superintendence  the  peak  load 
should  be  but  slightly  greater  than  the  average  load. 
Here  again  we  find  a  great  variance  from  the  load  car- 
ried by  the  average  public  utility  station.  It  is  no  un- 
usual thing  for  them  to  operate  under  load  factors  as 
low  as  30  to  35  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  as  low  as 
25  per  cent,  and  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  under  such 
widely  different  load  conditions,  the  installation  will 
be  correspondingly  modified.  ,     i    .    ^,     ■ 

As  a  "eneral  rule  a  small  load  factor  leads  to  the  in- 
stallation of  numerous  small  units,  to  provide  for  oper- 
ation under  various  load  conditions,  without  great  loss 
in  efficiency,  while  the  pulp  miU  load  permits  of  the 
operation  of  a  few  large  units  with  the  same  results. 
The  increase  in  size  of  the  hydro-electric  units  and  the 
resulting  decrease  in  number  of  units,  generally  makes 
desirable  a  somewhat  special  arrangement  of  the  power 
station  eequipment,  so  that  the  layout  is  m  many  res- 
pects quite  different  from  that  usually  encountered. 
The  determination  of  the  number  of  units  in  any  case 
will  require  a  study  of  the  power  demand,  and  here 
again,  it  is  essential  that  the  engineer  be  familiar  with 
manufacturing  requirements  of  the  industry. 

Generally  the  proportion  of  lighting  load  to  the  total 
mill  load  is  much  smaller  than  that  found  in  commer- 
cial developments,  and  while  this  usually  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  selection  of  equipment,  it  will  sometimes  in- 
fluence the  design ;  the  absence  of  a  heavy  lighting  load 
gives  more  latitude  in  the  choice  of  frequency,  and  oc- 
casionally, when  existing  conditions  demand  a  lower 
frequency,  this  may  be  of  value. 

In  pulp  and  paper  mills  it  is  desirable  and  customary 
to  use  a  higher  voltage  on  the  larger  motors,  and  a  lower 
voltage  on  the  smaller  equipment.  The  amount  of  power 
to  be  supplied  by  each  of  the  two  circuits  must  be  de- 
termined from  an  analysis  of  the  load,  and  the  conclu- 
sion reached  will  often  determine  the  type  of  trans- 
former equipment,  and  frequently  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  selection  of  the  generator  and  transmission 
voltage.     It  is  obvious  that  this  step  in  the  work  re- 
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quires    a   gcncial    liiiow  Icdj^'c    nl'    pulp    and    papiT    iiiaii- 
iiractiirc. 

The  extent  of  Ihe  mill  load  is  very  readils'  determined, 
and  if  the  stream  flow  is  sufficient  at  all  times  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  power,  the  number  and  size  of  the 
hydro-electric  units  are  readily  established,  and  the 
problem  is  much  simplified.  When  the  mill  includes  a 
Groundwood  Department  and  the  power  demand  is 
comparatively  large,  it  is  not  usuallj'  the  case  that  suf- 
ficient continuous  power  can  be  obtained  from  the  de- 
velopment without  extensive  work  to  provide  for  the 
storage  of  water  for  use  during  periods  of  small  flow. 
It  frequently  develops  in  a  case  of  this  kind  that  it 
may  be  more  economical  to  operate  the  groundwood 
mill  during  periods  of  flood  flow  to  produce  a  surplus 
of  groundwood  pulp  to  be  used  when  jiower  for  man- 
ufacture is  not  available,  and  on  some  streams  no  otlier 
course  is  possible.  Tliis  condition  leads  to  wide  varia- 
tion from  the  oi'dinary  practice  in  hydro-electric  engin- 
eering, since  the  installation  is  made  to  develop  the  max- 
imum flow  of  the  stream  rather  tlian  the  mean  flow, 
and  what  would  ordinaril}'  be  considered  "over-develop- 
ment" is  good  practice  and  often  is  necessarj'  to  satisfy 
the  total  annual  power  demand. 

Wlien  a  situation  of  this  kind  develops  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  design  of 
the  hydro-electric  station  be  competent  to  consider  the 
pulp   mill   installation   as  a  part  of   liis   work,   as  this 
problem  then  becomes  one  that  requires  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  under  whicli  groundwood  pulp 
is  produced,  and  witliout  tliis  knowledge   it  cannot  be 
expected  that  he  will  arrive  at  the  truly  economic  de- 
sign.   In  determining  the  extent  of  the  liydro-electric 
development,  the  factors  involved  include,  in   addition 
to  those  ordinarily  involved  in  design  of  any  station, 
the  cost  of  the   groundwood  installation  per  ton,  in- 
cluding wet  machines  and  storage  facilities,  the  cost 
of  recovering  the  groundwood  from  storage  and  its  eon- 
version  into  slush  pulp;  the  excess  cost  of  operating  a 
groundwood  plant   seasonally   over  the   cost   of  contin- 
uous  operation,   and  many  other  less  important   items 
which  will  modify  the  cost  per  ton  of  the  finished  pro- 
duct.   It  is  these  factors,  weighed  one  against  another, 
that   determines   the   size   of  the   development,   both   at 
the  power  station  and  at  the  mill,  it  being  apparent  that 
each   project   presents   an   entirelj'     new   problem,    and 
that  the  conclusion  reached  in  one  instance  must  be  en- 
tirely  discarded   when    a   second    installation    is    to   be 
considered. 

The  design  of  a  paper  mill  power  station  is,  from  an 
engineering  standpoint,  more  than  a  hydro-electric  de- 
velopment. It  is  in  reality  a  problem  in  paper  mill 
engineering  and  presents  many  questions  demanding  a 
knowledge  of  the  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  paper  similar  to  any  other  phase  of  paper  mill 
engineering;  and  serious  after  effects  are  very  liable 
to  follow  if  the  station  is  treated  as  an  independent 
unit  and  designed  and  constructed  without  taking  into 
full  consideration  the  load  it  is  expected  to  carry. 


NEWSPRINT   FOR   LONDON. 

Quebec,  March  7.  —  J.  Leonard  Apedaile,  general 
manager  for  Price  Brothers  Company,  Limited,  stated 
liere  tonight  that  the  first  shipment  of  an  oi'der  of  13,- 
500  tons  of  newsprint  which  his  company  has  contract- 
ed to  supply  to  the  London  Daily  Express  will  be  made 
this  month.  The  first  shipment  will  consist  of  1.000 
tons  and  will  lie  made  by  the  Cunard-Donaldson  Line. 

The  total  value  of  the  shipment  is  approximateh^ 
$90,000. 
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(Coutiuued  from  last  issue.) 
Chapter  VIII. 

Air  Lift  Pumps. 

These  are  so  named  because  compressed  air  is  used 
in  forcing  water  from  a  low  level  to  a  higher  one  by 
displacing  water  in  the  pipe  or  tank  with  air  under  suf- 
ficient pressure  to  cause  the  water  to  flow  up  to  and 
through  a  discharge  opening  located  at  a  higher  level. 

The  air  lift  is  more  properly  called  a  pumi)ing  sys- 
tem than  a  pump  for  the  reason  that  the  only  machine 
necessary  in  the  operation  which  resembles  a  pump  is 
the  air  compressor  which  is  used  for  developing  the 
necessary  air  pressure. 

The  other  equipment  required  consists  of  a  properly 
arranged  system  of  piping  and  a  tank  to  serve  as  a  re- 
servoir for  the  compressed  air  and  to  provide  a  supply 
under  steadv  i^ressure  for  acting  on  the  water  to  be 
lifted. 

Figure  40  shows  the  usual  arrangement  of  an  air  lift 
.S3'stem.     In  this  figure  A  indicates  the  air  pipe  from 


may  be  arranged  as  in  Fig.  41  to  carry  the  water  upward 
to  a  tank  or  to  any  point  within  the  pumping  limits  of 
the  apparatus  where  its  delivery  may  be  required,  P, 
is  the  air  pipe. 

Another  typical  arrangement  of  the  air  lift  is  il- 
lustrated bj-  Fig.  42  in  which  the  air  pipe  is  carried 
down  alongside  of  the  water  discharging  pipe  and  the 
compressed  air  is  introduced  into  the  latter  at  the 
proper  point  below  the  water  level.  The  diagram  of  an 
air  lift  illustrated  by  Fig.  42  graphically  describes  the 
arrangement  and  proportions  of  an  air  lift  system  with 
measurements  for  a  typical  installation,  the  characteris- 
tics of  which  are  as  follows : 


Water 
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Fig.   40.  Fig.  41. 

the  compressor,  V  a  safety  valve,  and  G  a  jn-essure 
gauge. 

From  the  storage  tank  B,  which  is  provided  with  pres- 
.sure  gauge  and  safety  valve,  the  air  is  conducted 
through  air  pipe  P,  to  the  head  of  the  discharge  pipe  at 
C ;  from  there  it  is  continued  down  to  a  point  D  near 
the  bottom  of  the  discharge  pipe  Po.  The  well  shown 
in  the  illu.stration  is  of  the  cased  type  and  forms  the 
discharge  pipe;  it  is  driven  or  let  down  through  the 
earth  into  the  water  supply  below  the  surface  and  the 
lower  end  is  submerged  below  the  normal  water  level  so 
that  the  water  in  the  well  or  discharge  pipe  stands  at 
E  below  the  point  of  discliarge  and  the  deptli  of  immer- 
sion from  E  to  P  is  called  h'. 

The  figure  shows  how  the  air  is  carried  down  inside  of 
the  main  pipe  through  a  smaller  pipe  which  discharges 
the  compressed  air  directly  into  the  discharge  pipe  near 
the  bottom. 

P"'igure  40  shows  tlio  system  with  an  open  discharge 
pipe  delivering  into  a  flume  oi'  open  canal  at  the  ground 
level.  When  conditions  require  it,  the  discharge  pipe  P^ 


3Mi6  Head 


.jr_^. 


Fig.  42. 

Static  Head  is  the  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  the  standing  water  level  in  the  well  when  not 
pumping. 

Droj)  is  the  distance  the  water  recedes  when  the  well 
is  delivering  a  certain  quantity  of  water. 

Elevation  is  the  distance  above  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  desired  to  deliver  the  water. 

Lift  consists  of  the  static  head  plus  the  drop  plus  the 
elevation. 

Suimergeiwe  is  the  depth  that  the  air  pipe  is  sub- 
merged below  the  pumping  level  of  the  water  in  the  well. 
There  are  twq  classes  of  submergence — .starting  sub- 
mergence, which  is  temporary,  and  running  submergence, 
which  is  the  important  factor  in  any  pumping  pro- 
position. It  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  the  total 
length  of  the  water  column  from  the  point  where  air  is 
introduced  to  the  point  of  discharge.  Thus  50  percent 
submergence  means  that  the  total  lift,  or  head,  and  the 
submergence  are  equal.  The  necessary  percentage  of 
submergence   varies  in   accordance  with   the   lift;  low 
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lifts  require  proportionately  more  submergence  than 
high  lifts.  As  the  lift  increases  the  necessary  su))mer- 
geuee  decreases.  The  range  of  the.se  percentages  is 
found  within  the  following  limitations: 

For  a  lift  of  I'O  feet,  66  per  cent. 

For  a  lift  of  500  feet,  -11  per  cent. 

Installations  of  air  lift  systems  may  he  arranged 
with  a  centrally  located  air  compressor  plant  and  the 
wells  at  a  distance  from  it  when  necessary-,  one  compres- 
sor .station  being  used  to  furnish  compressed  air  fm-  any 
number  of  wells.  In  general  practice  the  air  pipe  lines 
are  arranged  so  tliat  the  air  travels  through  them  at  a 
velocity  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  jier  minute  and  the 
area  of  the  compressed  air  pipe  is  usually  17  per  cent  or 
one  sixth  the  area  of  the  di.seliarge  pipe. 

The  usual  limit  of  head  for  an  air  lift  system  is  placed 
at  200  feet;  greater  lifts  may  be  obtained  although  the 
efficiency  is  usually  reduced  and  the  consequent  cost  of 
operation  is  increased.  For  this  reason,  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  raise  water  to  higher  heads  and  when  the 
best  efficiency  is  to  be  maintained  it  is  advisable  to 
divide  the  total  lift  into  two  or  more  stages  or  as  this  is 
commonly  called  the  smployment  of  the  "Booster  Sys- 
tem" of  compressed  air  i)umping. 

A  typical  arrangement  of  air  lift  pump  and  booster  is 
shown  in  Fig.  43.     This  system  provides  for  handling 
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Fig.  43. 


the  water  from  stage  to  stage  with  a  pumping  equip- 
ment and  air  pressure  at  each  stage  and  a  deep  well 
pipe  reservoir  in  the  main  well.  With  this  arrange- 
ment of  pumping  for  high  lift  conditions,  the  efficiencies 
secured  at  lower  lifts  may  be  obtained.  In  considering 
the  efficiency  of  an  air  lift  system  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  tlie  efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  the  work  done ; 
that  is.  the  weight  of  the  water  lifted  against  the  total 
head,  to  the  work  done,  or  power  required  to  compress 
the  air  used  in  operating  the  system. 

Efficiencies  of  air  lift  systems  will  vary  generally 
all  the  way  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  in  some  cases  higher 
efficiencies  are  obtained  but  in  general  an  average  of 
35  per  cent  will  bet  a  safe  estimate.  These  efficiencies 
■<vill  be  considered  low  by  comparison  with  those  which 


may  be  obtained  with  oilier  types  of  pumps  liut  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  able  to  rai.se  the  water  from  sources  of 
suiiidy  far  below  the  ground  level  without  the  use  of 
in(i\ing  parts  witliin  the  well  and  tiie  simplicity  of  the 
air  lift  system  will  compensate  for  the  lower  efficiency 
in  a  great  many  installations  and  for  these  reasons  the 
air  lift  has  been  quite  generally  adopted  as  standard  for 
.several  important  classes  of  service  which  include 
private,  municipal  and  factory  water  supplies  where 
the  water  is  obtained  from  wells. 

To  calculate  the  air  volume  and  size  of  compressor 
reijuired,  the  following  formula,  in  part  suggested  by 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Rix,  A..S.M.E.,  may  be  used,  which 
closely  approximates  average  practice.  The  annexed 
table  also  shows  the  value  of  "  C  "  under  various  heads 
with  the  proper  submergence: 
Formula : 

h 


Va— .8     C  log 


H  -f  34 


34 


Va — Free  air  in  cubic  feet  (actual)  lequired  to  raise  1 

gallon  of  water, 
h    —Total  lift  in  feet. 
H  — Running  submergence  in  feet. 
C    — Constant  as  given  in  table. 

Lift  in  feet  (h)  Constant. 

•    10  ft.  to     60  ft.  inclusive 245 

61  ft.  to  200  ft.  inclusive 233 

201  ft.  to  500  ft 216 

501  ft.  to  650  ft 185 

651  ft.  to  750  ft 156 

The  next  calculation  in  order  would  be  to  find  the 
starting  and  working  pressure. 

Starting  Pressure — depth  of  foot  piece  in  well  less 
the  static  head  x  .434. 

Working  Pressure — depth  of  foot  piece  in  well  less 
the  pumping  head  x  .434+friction  in  air  pipe+2  lbs. 
back  pressure  in  nozzle  or  foot  piece. 

The  amount  of  free  air  required  to  deliver  the  water 
varies  somewhat  according  to  several  authorities.  An 
average  of  these  ratios  is  4  cubic  feet  of  free  air  to  each 
cubic  foot  of  water  lifted;  the  air  being  compressed  to 
tlie  proper  pressure  or  density  to  raise  or  foi-ce  the  water 
against  the  pumping  head  or  lift. 

Tlie  air  lift  is  a  displacement  pumping  system  and 
the  discharge  of  water  is  intermittent  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  compressed  air  in  the  discharge  pipe.  In 
some  systems  the  air  does  not  mix  with  the  water  while 
flowing  through  the  pipe  line  but  acts  on  it  like  a 
piston  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  internal  diameter  of 
tlie  pipe,  the  discharge  consisting  alternately  of  a  shot 
of  water  and  a  shot  of  compressed  air  released  to  the 
atmosphere.  This  is  the  so  called  "slug  system"  of  air 
l)iuui)ing;  with  the  Saunders  system  we  have  a  com- 
bination of  tlie  slug  system  and  also  a  mixing  of  the 
air  and  water  which  is  within  the  discharge  pipe;  with 
the  latter  system  the  solid  water  surrounding  the  dis- 
charge pipe  a.ssis's  in  raising  the  water  within  the  dis- 
charge pipe;  because,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  air, 
the  rising  column  is  lighter  in  weight.  By  this  method 
somewhat  higher  efficiencies  than  stated  above  are  ob- 
tained. 

The  flow  is  u.sually  sufficiently  rapid  with  either  .sys- 
tem so  that  when  discharged  info  the  atmosphere  it  has 
the  anpearance  of  a  solid  stream  of  water  flowing  from 
the  discharge  pijie. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE  TECHNICAL  SECTION. 


Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

(CoutiiuKHl  ±'ri)iii  last  issue.) 

MJv.  KELLOGG:  1  just  received  a  ve\un-{  from  tlic 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  yesterday  with  reference 
to  the  i-dvalties.  The  statement  is  that  of  the  first  two 
volumes  McGraw  &  Hill  have  sold  1,156  copies,  and  have 
l)aid  us  royalty  on  that  number,  which  we  think  is  doinji' 
exceedingly  well  in  the  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
comparatively  small  demand  for  the  first  volumes  and 
that  McGraw-Hill  are  not  doiiifr  any  advertising  until 
the  third  volume  is  available. 

MR.  GARRUTHERS:  \Yould  you  mind  conveying 
the  information  you  gave  me  this  morning  in  regard  to 
the  third  volume? 

MR.  KELLOGG :  The  status  of  the  third  volume  yes- 
terday was  this :  There  will  be  nine  sections  of  volume 
III ;  .seven  sections  are  already  completed  and  the  cuts 
and  plates  are  all  made,  and  ready  to  run.  With  regard 
to  section  one  of  volume  III,  the  page  proof  was  sent  to 
the  editor  on  January  20,  but  the  publishers  had  not 
got  it  back  up  to  yesterday.  In  regard  to  section  -3,  the 
manuscript  was  received  by  McGraw-Hill  on  January 
10  (Mr.  Stephenson  says  "December  29"")  and  they  re- 
turned the  galley  proof  on  January  16. 

The  book  will  probably  be  out  in  about  three  weeks 
after  the  proofs  get  back.  They  are  not  losing  any  time 
altliough  they  were  threatened  with  a  tie-up  about  three 
weeks  ago  in  consequence  of  the  engravers  "strike. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  Mr.  Kellogg,  would  you  olease 
explain  to  those  present  the  matter  of  the  price  of 
volume  III?  Messrs.  McGraw-Hill  were  to  give  us  some 
information  on  that  subject. 

MR.  KELLOGG :  That  is  a  matter  we  will  have  to  *ake 
up  with  the  joint  executive  committee.  The  contract 
with  McGraw-Hill  provides  that  the  retail  price  of  the 
book  shall  be  approximately  one  cent  per  p'  in*ed  page 
and,  in  accordance  with  that,  the  price  of  the  first  two 
volumes  has  been  around  $5.  They  run  pretty  close  to 
500  pages.  Volume  III  exceeds  the  original  estimate  by 
a  little  over  100  pages.  It  will  make  a  volume  of  about 
640  pages.  It  will  be  necessarv,  in  order  to  avoid  loss 
to  the  publishers,  to  set  a  retail  price  of  probably  ^6  on 
volume  III.  But  you  a'e  not  i)aying  a  cent  more  than 
you  are  getting  value  for  because  you  are  getting  140 
pages  moi'e  than  we  anticipated  at  the  outset.  As  to 
volumes  IV  and  Y,  the  price  of  course  will  be  determin- 
ed by  the  final  number  of  nrinted  i)ages  which  we  can- 
not quite  foretell  as  yet.  It  is  very  desirable,  T  th^uk. 
speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  tlia^  the  fiiud 
price  of  the  entire  set  .shall  come  down  to  $2.")  if  we  can 
get  it  dow)i  to  that  figure.  "Whether  we  shall  have  the 
number  of  pages  in  volumes  TV  aiul  V  to  permit  that  1 
do  not  know.  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  price 
of  $6  fen-  volume  III. 

MR.  B.  B.  WARDLE  :  What  becomes  of  the  royalty; 
how  much  is  it ;  how  is  it  handled ;  does  it  go  to  the  two 
associations? 

MR.  KELLOGG:  The  rnyaltv,  by  the  terms  of  the 
eontract.  and  liy  authorization  of  the  T^ni'ed  States  and 
Canadian  Sections,  is  to  be  held  by  the'  Joint  Executive 
( 'ommittee.  It  goes  into  a  special  fund  and  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  set  it  aside  to  be  available,  if  necessary,  for  a 
'■evision  of  the  bocks  from  time  to  time.  The  royaltv  is 
'oing  into  a  soecial  fund  and  it  will  be  emploved  on 
s'une  good  work.  It  amounts  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  list 
price;  that  makes  fifty  cents  per  volume  on  the   fir.st 


two  volumes  and  sixty  cents  per  volume  on  volume  III 
if  the  price  is  $6.00. 

There  is  $428  in  the  bank  now  to  the  credit  of  the 
fund.  This  is  a  subject  that  the  Joint  Executive  have 
talked  over  for  .some  time  and  I  think  tlie  opinion  is 
that  the  fund  should  be  held  over  for  future  use;  not 
for  the  preparation  of  manuscript. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS :  It  will  be  understood  thai  in 
dealing  with  a  set  of  text  books  for  an  iiulustiy  wliicli  is 
as  progressive  as  the  jiaper  industry  thei'e  will  have  to 
be  a  revision  from  time  to  time  and  we  are  very  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  have  each  of  these  .sections  paged  in- 
di\idually;  that  is,  each  section  is  complete,  and  if  we 
desire  to  revise  any  particular  portion  of  these  books, 
we  do  not  have  to  destroy  all  the  matter  that  may  have 
been  piinted  in  advance  for  the  rest  of  the  sets.  I 
think  we  do  wisely  in  l)uilding  uj)  a  reserve  fund  to  take 
care  of  any  revision  that  may  be  found  desiraljle  from 
time  to  time. 

MR.  STEPHEXSON:  In  regard  to  the  size  of  volume 
111,  which  Mr.  Kellogg  has  just  referred  to,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  price  of  the  fifth  volume  can  be  prettv 
fairly  controlled  by  limiting  the  size  of  the  "book  if  it  is 
thought  wi.se  to  do  so.  The  fifth  volume,  as  at  present 
outlined,  contains  the.se  sections:  The  making  of  hand- 
made papers,  the  tub  sizing  of  papers,  the  finishing  of 
papers,  the  making  of  special  papers  and  boards  (that 
is  the  variation  in  fundamental  operations  which  are 
necessary  to  produce  a  certain  on  board,  such  as  blotting, 
greaseproof,  felt,  etc.)  The  next  section  is  the  testing 
of  paper,  and  another  is  devoted  to  coated  and  other 
lu'oce.ssed  papers.  These  operations  deal  with  the  actual 
manufacture.  Another  section  contains  a  dictionary  of 
paper  mill  terms  and  there  is  a  final  section  on  general 
mill  equipment,  such  as  pumps,  the  generation  and  dis- 
tribution of  steam,  water  supply,  the  tran.smission  of 
power,  etc.  Then,  there  should  be  an  appendix  with 
certain  tables  which  are  frequently  referred  to  by  )nen 
in  a  ])aper  mill.  That  includes  a  number  of  sections 
which  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  manufacture 
of  pajier,  but  which  are  desirable.  If  the  Technical 
Section  feels  that  the  price  of  the  books  as  a  set  .should 
be  kept  within  the  estimate  of  $25,  the  editor  would 
like  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
want  to  do  that  by  cutting  out  some  of  the  sections,  or 
as  many  as  may  be  necessary.  An  expression  would  be 
helpful  to  us  as  to  whether  the  Section  would  prefer  to 
include  all  the  material  outlined,  and  let  the  price  be 
regulated  liy  the  material  furnished. 

The  publishers  have  a.sked  for  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  papers  to  be  included  in  volume  IV,  and,  on 
going  over  that  carefully,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  'it  would 
come  between  500  and  550  pages.  Mo.st  of  the  mainis- 
cript  is  in  and  except  for  the  variations  in  space  oc- 
cujiied  by  illustiation.s,  there  are  about  500  pages  of  type 
and  there  should  be  an  allowance  of  ten  jier  cent  more 
for  the  illustrations.  Of  course,  there  will  be  a  great 
many  illustrations  in  some  sections,  and  practically  none 
in  other.s.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  at  present.  Vohune 
IV  should  certainly  come  within  $5  and  volume  V  could 
be  trinnned  to  bring  the  price  down  within  that  if  it  is 
tliought  advisable  to  do  so.  I  am  of  the  opi-uion,  how- 
ever, that  the  prices  of  printing  aie  such  now,  and  are 
tending  in  such  a  direction,  that  the  publishers  could 
liring  out  this  set  of  books,  including  volumes  III,  IV 
and  V,  for  a  total  of  .+25.  ;ind  including  everything  we 
want  to  put  in  them. 

MR.  KELLOGG:  There  is  very  little  decrea.se  in  the 
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cost  of  printing  so  far  in  New  \  ork. 

MR.  CARRUTHBRS :  I  suppose  tliat  volumes  IV  and 
V  will  not  be  completed  for  some  time.  Was  it  your 
opinion  that  you  should  get  an  expression  of  opinion 

here  i 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  Yes,  as  to  whether  we  should 
trim  out  some  of  the  matter  in  volume  V  to  keep  the 
price  inside  of  $25,  or.  whether  we  should  put  in  the 
material  as  planned  and  let  the  price  come  as  near  $25 
as  we  can  keep  it.  . 

MR.   CARRUTHERS:    Is  there  any    expression    of 

opinion?  i  ,      i 

MR.  CROSSLEY:  I  move  that  it  be  referred  back, 
with  power  to  act,  to  the  Joint  Executive  Committee 
on  Text  Books. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  It  has  been  moved  by  Mr. 
Crossley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wardle,  that  the  matter  be 
referred  back  to  the  original  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.  WARDLE :  I  would  like  to  move  that  a  vote  of 
confidence  and  of  appreciation  be  extended  to  the  Text 
Book  Committee  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
they  have  earried  on  this  work. 

MR.  BRYANT :  I  beg  to  second  the  motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  The  next  matter  to  be  dealt 
with  is  the  second  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  which  deals  with  the  letter  from  the 
Industrial  and  Educational  Publishing  Company.  I 
may  just  say  in  this  connection  that  I  believe  that  if 
the  industry  could  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of 
undertaking  a  system  of  correspondence  instruction,  and 
if  that  could  be  undertaken  by  an  independent  body, 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  industry  because, 
knowing  something  as  I  do  about  correspondence  in- 
struction, I  believe  that  the  overhead  to  carry  on  a 
system  of  instruction  for  one  industry  alone  would  be 
so  high  that  it  would  bear  rather  heavily  on  the  student. 
I  see  that  Mr.  Harpell  is  here ;  he  is  the  President  of 
the  Industrial  and  Educational  Publishing  Company 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  word  from 
him  in  this  connection. 

MR.  J.  J.  HARPELL,  President  and  Managing  Direc- 
tor of  the  Industrial  and  Educational  Publisliing  Com- 
|iany,  Limited.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  the  sub- 
ject" of  industrial  education  is  one  on  which  Mr.  Carru- 
"thers  or  I  could  talk  for  a  week  but  I  am  going  to  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  the  application  before  you,  which  is 
a  request  that  you  leave  this  educational  work  with  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  to  be  done  following 
upon  the  publication  of  your  text  books  naturally  falls 
into  three  divisions. 

Pii-st — There  is  the  propaganda  necessary  to  interest 
the  managements  of  the  different  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
This  is  the  easiest  of  the  lot.  There  is  also  tlie  propa- 
ganda necessary  to  interest  those  who  are  to  be  benefited 
by  the  courses  of  education  based  upon  your  text  books. 
This  is  the  biggest  end  of  the  work. 

Second. — There  is  the  work  of  organizing  definite 
classes  in  the  community  or  in  the  mill,  or  both. 

Third — There  is  the  work  necessary  to  the  direction 
and  assisting  of  these  classes  and  to  the  giving  of  iiidi- 
A-idual  instruction  tlirough  correspondence  courses  where 
classes  do  not  exist  or  where  workmen  are  studying  spe- 
cial subjects  that  are  beyond  tlie  scope  of  the  class 
Mork  in  the  community  or  tlie  mill. 

Tlie  first  division  requires  no  further  explanation 
bv  me  this  morning  because,  as  you  know,  the  conduct 


of  tliis  work  will  depend  entirely  upon  our  ingenuity 
in  devising  ways  and  means  of  arousing  interest  by  per- 
sonal solicitation  and  othei  wise. 

In  connection  with  the  second  division  it  is  my  oiiin- 
ion  that  the  work  in  connection  with  your  text  books 
should  begin  with  the  last     two   years  in  the     public 
schools  of  the  district  where  the  mill  is  located.     The 
educational  act  of  Ontario  and  a  number  of  the  other 
Engli.sh  speaking  provinces  already  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment  and   maintenance   of   such    classes   without 
requiring  any  private  subscription  whatever.     All  there 
is  needed  here  is  to  collaboi-ate   Avith  the   Educational 
Depai'tment  of  the  Province  and  the  loi-al  Educational 
Board  of  the  Community  to  have  such  classes  establislied. 
In  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  Hon.  Mr.  David  has 
already   introduced    an    Act    in   the   Legislature    which 
would  provide  for  establishment  of  such  classes  along 
similar  lines  to  those  already  provided  by  a  number  of 
the  English  speaking  provinces.     Such  classes  of  course, 
will   require   to   be   specially   organized   and   your   text 
books  accepted  by  the  Educational  Departments  of  the 
various   provinces.      They    could    not    be    conducted    as 
l)art  of  the  Public  School  although  there  is  a  suggested 
cliange  in  the  elementarj^  school  curriculum  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  which  if  put  into  effect  would  provide 
that  at  least  an  hour  a  day  may  be  given  to  the  teaching 
of  subjects  pertaining  to  the  industry  of  the  community. 
Where  possible  there  should  be  a  night  class  or  a  part 
time  class  organized  in  the  mill  and  conducted  by  some 
person  either  in  the  mill  or  in  the  community  outside  of 
the   mill,    capable   of   giving   instruction    through   your 
text  books.     You  may  know  that  every  province  makes 
provision   for   the   establishment   and    support    of   such 
classes.     The  Pi-ovinee  of  Ontario  pays  75  per  cent  of 
tlie  maintenance  cost  of  sucli  classes  and  a  considerable 
])ortion  of  the  cost  of  equipment,  and  also  provides  that 
tlie  balance  of  the  expense  shall  be  provided  by  the  local 
Educational  Board. 

I  have  already  visited  a  number  of  communities 
where  the  principal  indu.stry  is  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  paper  and  I  find  a  very  lively  interest  man- 
ifested b}^  the  local  school  boards  and  the  mills  in  the 
proposed  educational  w<u-k. 

The  third  phase  of  the  work,  namely,  the  giving  of 
individual  instruction  by  correspondence,  is  one  which, 
to  mj-  mind,  may  be  very  considerable  at  the  start  and 
Avill  rapidly  grow  into  larger  and  larger  proportions 
as  the  students  get  away  from  the  elementary  cour.ses 
into  the  studying  of  special  branches  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  pulp  and  paper. 

Most  of  you  know  how  much  easier  it  is  to  organize 
and  design  than  it  is  to  put  into  execution.  The  admin- 
istration of  this  work  is  going  to  be  directly  propor- 
tionate to  the  calibre  of  the  men  in  whose  hands  it  will 
be  placed.  We  have  been  veiy  successful  in  our  efforts 
to  get  the  men  suitable  for  this  work.  We  have  secured 
for  the  head  of  this  work.  Prof.  John  T.  Hoyle.  Mr. 
Hoyle  is  a  Canadian.  He  took  his  course  at  McMaster 
University  and  finished  at  Rochester.  After  graduating 
he  went  into  the  printing  industry.  From  there  he  join- 
ed with  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  where 
he  rapidly  rose  to  the  position  of  Editor  of  Text  Books. 
From  there  he  went  as  superintendent  of  the  Printing 
Plant  and  Editorial  Work  of  the  late  Elbert  Hubbard 
at  East  Aurora.  Five  years  ago  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Pittsbuigh,  Pa.  Wlien  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Printing  at  that  Institute  left  two  years  ago 
this  position  was  also  given  to  Mr.  Hoyle,  .so  that  pi'c- 
vious  to  coming  with  us  he  was  Professor  of  Editorial 
Studies  and  Printing  at  tb«  Carnegie  Ii\stitute  of  Tech- 
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iiulo-v,  I'i'.tshurgli,  Pa.  As  many  of  you  know,  \vc 
have  "alsii  secured  the  services  ol'  Mr.  Crossley,  (Jhair- 
luaii  (if  your  Education  Committee.  We  are  going  to  add 
a  tliird  to  lool'C  after  this  work,  wlio  in  all  likelihood  will 
be  a  French  educationalist— a  man  who  can  translate 
your  text  books  into  the  French  language  because  this 
"will  be  aljsolutely  necessary  in  the  elementary  classes 
of  P^rench  districts.  No  doubt  when  they  have  passed 
the  second  of  your  books  they  will  be  able  to  handle 
their  lessons  in  the  English  language. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harpell.  At 
present  we  have  no  method  whatever  for  carrying  on 
this  work,  so  that  it  become  a  question  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  allowing  Mr.  Harpell's  company  to  do  it  for 
us.  There  may  be  some  gentlemen  who  want  to  make 
some  inquiiies,  suggestions  or  remarks,  and  the  discus- 
sion is  now  open. 

MR.  IIARPELL:  In  case  there  may  be  some  persons 
here  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Industrial  and  Edu- 
cational Publishing  Company  I  may  state  that  this  com- 
pany is  the  owner  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of 
Canada.  We  have  already  a  very  strong  department 
there  giving  service  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
headed  by  Mr.  Stephenson.  I  neglected  to  mention  that 
in  the  matter  of  the  service  we  will  continue  to  give  to 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  Mr.  Stephenson  will  be  a 
very  important  element  as  he  always  has  been. 

MR.  MASON :  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  part 
of  the  educational  program,  would  it  not  be  advisable 
to  refer  this  to  a  special  committee  to  report  back  to 
this  section  tomorrow,  because  there  are  a  great  many 
things  to  be  considered  which  perhaps  cannot  be  done 
as  well  in  the  open  meeting. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS :  I  believe  that  is  a  good  sugges- 
tion. I  will  undertake  to  name  a  committee  to  act  in 
that  capacity  now,  if  I  ma}^  I  will  name  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Co.stigane,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Crossley. 

I  think  the  suggestion  that  we  have  a  committee  to 
run  over  this  proposition  in  a  general  way  before  we 
pass  it  on  to  the  parent  body,  is  a  very  good  one. 

Motion  (Mr.  Mason)   agreed  to. 

This  ended  the  interesting  discussion  of  the  report 
and  current  work  of  the  committee  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 


The  next  installment  will  include  the  remainder  of 
the  reports  of  committees  and  the  discussion  of  the 
paper  by  Messrs.  Blair  and  Cameron  on  "Clean  Water 
as  a  Preservative  for  Pulp  in  Storage. 


FEDERAL  BOARD  TO  TEACH  PAPER  MILL 
FOREMEN. 

The  unusual  experiment  in  vocational  education,  car- 
ried on  jointly  bj-  the  paper  industry  and  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  has  been  so  successful 
in  the  South,  that  it  will  soon  be  under  way  in  other  im- 
portant paper  making  states. 

A  special  conference  for  the  training  by  the  federal 
and  state  authorities  of  foremen,  like  that  initiated  in 
a  North  Carolina  mill,  has  been  started  in  Erie,  Pa., 
and  big  paper  mills  in  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Wisconsin  are  contemplating  similar  conferences. 

The  establishment  of  training  classes  for  foremen  is  a 
preliminary  activity  undertaken  by  the  paper  industry, 
which  has  for  three  years  been  preparing  the  details 
of  technical   educational   courses  for  its  workmen. 

The  foremen's  course,  however,  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  technical  course  mapped  into  a  general  system 
of  education  for  the  men  in  the  mills.  The  preparation 
of  test  books  by  the  Technical  Associations  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada  has  been  financed  bv  a  fund  of 


it;4(),()()()  raised  with  the  assistance  of  the  American  \'n]u-\- 
and  Pulp  As.sociation,  icpi-e.sentirig  the  pai)cr  man- 
ufacturers in  the  United  States  and  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  representing  tiie  manufacturers 
across  the  border. 

The  foremen's  course  was  established  first  in  the  mill 
of  the  Champion  Fibre  Co.,  at  Canton,  N.  C,  and  lasted 
twenty  days,  with  foremen  giving  about  six  hours  a  da\- 
to  class  work,  on  company  time.  The  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  handled  the  instructional 
work  in  coooperation  with  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Vocational  Education,  and  the  same  organization  has 
now  started  a  similar  course  in  the  Erie,  Pa.,  mill  of  the 
Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  There  is 
a  lively  rivalry  between  the  mills  in  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Wisconsin  for  the  honor  of  being  thinl 
among  the  nation's  paper  mills  to  estal)lish  this^eourse 
for  the  training  of  foremen. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  FISH  DISLIKE  PULP. 

During  a  visit  of  a  representative  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  to  the  mill  of  the  Sissiboo  Pulp  antl 
Paper  Co.,  at  Weymouth,  N.S.  there  was  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  complaint  from  fishermen  that  the  white 
water,  bark,  slivers,  etc.,  from  the  pulp  mill  inter- 
fered with  fishing  further  down  the  river.  Two  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  were  detailed  to  look  into  the  prob- 
lem. The  complaint  stated  that  rubbish  from  the 
mill  had  a  tendency  to  fill  up  the  nets  and  otherwise 
interfere  with  the  smelt  fishing  industry.  The  inspec- 
tion carried  on  by  the  Government  men  delegated  b\- 
the  Departjnent  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  found  after 
an  investigation  lasting  two  days  that  the  mill  officials 
were  doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  anything  from 
going  down  the  river  that  would  interfere  with  the 
fishing;  in  fact  Mr.  Frank  Ouellet,  manager  of  the 
Sissiboo  and  Clyde  River  mills  spared  no  expense  in 
improving  the  situation.  The  Government  inspectors 
made  some  suggestions  which  the  management  was 
glad  to  carrj'  out. 

The  groundwood  pulp  mill  at  Weymouth  is  the 
large  plant  formerly  carried  on  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Campbell 
and  his  sons  but  the  war  took  so  costly  a  sacrifice 
that  Mr.  Campbell  has  found  it  difficult  to  carry  on 
without  the  anticipated  assistance  of  the  sons  he  lost 
in  the  cause  of  Empire  and  huananity,  and  recently 
disposed  of  his  pulp  mill  to  Becker  &  Co.  The  mills 
are  several  miles  up  the  river  from  the  fishino' 
grounds.  "^ 


THE  BABSON  INDUSTRIAL  CLOCK. 

The  Babson  Industrial  Clock  offers  much  encourage 
ment  to  the  paper  and  pulp  industry.  This  clock  lists 
the  main  industries  and  shows  by  the  position  of  its 
hand  what  industries  have  gone  "through  the  process 
of  liquidation  and  are  approaching  normal  conditions 
and  what  ones  must  yet  liqiudate.  Those  that  have 
already  liquidated,  in  order,  are:  silk,  food  products, 
leather  and  shoes,  woolen  and  cotton,  clothing,' 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing.  The  hand  now  points 
to  paper  shows  that  within  a  sliort  time  conditions 
in  the  paper  industry  will  be  greatly  improved.  Not 
.vet  liquidated  are:  building  materials,  railroad  equip- 
ment, iron  and  steel,  automobiles,  and  coal  and  oil  — 
The  Beater. 


Don't     fool    yonr.self   into     mistaking    activity    for 
efficiency.    Most  of  the  time  it  isn't. 
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Use  of  Creosoted  Wood  Block  Floors  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

JJY    LA.MliEliT    T.    EKICSUN,    L'liiel'    Eiiyiiieor,    The  Jciiiiisdii-Wriglit   Cuiiipauy,  Toledo  Ohio. 


The  selection  of  suitable  floors  iii  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  has  been,  in  the  past,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  encountered  by  engineers  in  the  design  of  the 
modern  paper  mill. 

The  conditions  encountered  are  extremely  varied  and 
are  in  most  cases  verj'  severe.  The  traffic  is  lieavy  and 
in  some  departments,  the  floors  are  continually  sub- 
jected to  the  attack  of  acid  solutions.  Portions  of  the 
floor  are  flooded  with  water  and  other  portions  are  sub- 
jected to  extremely  dry,  heated  conditions. 

Concrete  not  only  disintegrates  quickly  under  traf- 
fic of  this  sort  but  it  is  difficult  to  repair  and  also  pre- 
sents a  tiresome,  unhealthy  footing  for  the  men. 

Creoso'.ed  wood  block  floiu-s  have  been  extensivelj- 
used  in  a  great  many  of  tlie  niodoru  plants  recently 
erected  and  the  success  which  they  have  attained  has 
been  universal.  Tliey  have  a  great  many  attributes, 
which  make  them  especially  adaptable  for  the  paper 
industry.  They  are  impervious  to  acid  solutions.  They 
cau  be  installed  with  waterproof  bituminous  binders, 
thereby  forming  a  waterproof  surface  and  they  will 
stand  up  under  the  heaviest  and  most  severe  conditions 
of  trucking.  They  afford  a  comfortable  footing  for  the 
men  and  are  non-conductors  of  heat.  They  are  also 
easilj-  repaired  and  afford  an  oppoitunity  for  changes 
in  flooring  construction  without  any  difficulty. 

In  order  to  insure  success,  it  is  essential  that  the  floors 
be  installed  by  those  who  ai-e  expert  in  wood  block  floor- 


A    Good    Floor   at   the    Wet    End    of    a    Board    Machine. 

ing  construction.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  conditions 
be  carefully  analyzed  before  the  specifications  are 
drawn  for  it  is  impossible  to  draw  np  a  general  speci- 
fication for  a  ci-eosoted  wood  lilock  floor  which  will 
meet  the  varied  conditions  encountered  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

It  should  be  understood  in  the  l)eginning  tliat  it  is 
imjiossible  to  impregnate  wood  with  oils  so  that  they 
will  be  impervious  to  moisture  changes.  Wood  clianges 
in  volume  witli  its  moisture  content,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  this  feature  into  account  when  the 
floor  is  designed.  Those  portions  of  the  floor,  which  are 
to  be  subjected  to  water  and  acid  solutions  must  be  laid 
in  a  different  manner  than  those  porticns  of  the  floor 
which  will  be  dry  and  heated. 

All  of  the  essential  details  of  construction  should  be 
approved  by  the  wood  block- manufacturer  and  the  re- 
sponsibilitj'  for  the  success  of  the  floor  should  be  center- 
ed on  this  one  party.  It  is  necessary  that  the  floor  be 
constructed  by  experienced  wood  block  floor  men  who 
will  guarantee  their  woi'k. 


Southern  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  successful  lumber  used  in  connection  with 
creosoted  wood  block  interior  flooring  as  well  as  creo- 
soted wood  block  street  paving.  It  is  peculiai'ly  adapt- 
ed for  a  thorough  penetration  of  the  preservative  treat- 
ment and  its  great  density  makes  it  practically  indes- 
tructible under  heavy  traffic. 

Creosoted  wood  block  floors  shold  be  installed  over  a 
concrete  sub-base  whenever  it  is  possible  to  provide  such 
a  base.  A  solid  heavy  plank  sub-floor  will  also  serve  as 
a  suitable  foundation.  The  blocks  require  an  absolutely 
stable  footing  and  thej'  should  never  be  placed  on  a 
vibrating  or  shifting  foundation. 

If  a  concrete  foundation  is  used,  the  concrete  should 
be  brought  to  a  true,  smooth  and  even  finish,  exactly  the 
depth  below  the  finished  floor  level  corresponding  to 
the  depth  of  the  block  to  be  used.  The  concrete  should 
then  be  given  a  thin  even  coating  of  coal  tar  pitch  or 
asphalt  and  the  blocks  should  be  laid  directly  on  this 
coating  after  it  has  hardened;  the  joints  between  the 
blocks  should  then  be  well  filled  with  a  bituminous 
binder. 

Floors  to  be  subjected  to  wet  conditions  should  be 
laid  with  ample  provision  for  expansion  in  the  blocks. 
The  width  and  location  of  the  expansion  joints  chould 
be  carefully  calculated  and  predetermined  by  the  en- 
gineers. 


Wood    Blocks   Make   a    Dustless,  Clean,   Durable   Floor  for 
Finishing     Rooms. 

While  it  is  essential  tliat  tlie  floors  should  be  de- 
signed and  constructed  by  those  who  are  expert  in  that 
line,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  instruct  the  regulai' 
workman  around  the  i^lant  in  the  art  of  repairing  or 
relaying  the  lilocks,  as  far  as  the  general  run  of  main- 
tenance re([uires  it.  There  is  no  special  eiiuipment  re- 
quired and  the  work  of  the  installation  can  be  quickly 
and  economicallv  carried  out  at  anv  and  all  times. 


W.  Fulton.  Premier  Paper  Mill,  Soutli  Africa,  has 
arranged  to  issue  30,000  new  preference  capita]  by 
subscription  at  par  through  a  London  Stock-broker. 
The  mill  turns  out  wrapping  paper  first  now'  and  no 
doubt  with  the  money  about  to  come  in  a  move  will  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  producing  newsprint.  Just 
50  tons  a  week  can  be  turned  out  now. 


The  Wayagamaek  curling  team  won  the  Three  Rivers 
Ship  yard  cup  at  the  Shnwinigan  Falls  Bonspiel,  by 
defeating  the  Falls  rink. 


March  f),  lyJU 
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Mr.  Joseph  Dixon's  Fifty  Years'  Work  in  the  Mill 


(Special  Character  Sketch  From 

Mr.  Joseph  Dixon,  President  of  Peter  Dixon  &  Sons, 
Ijtd.,  Oughtibridge,  owners  of  Spring  Grove  Mill  near 
Sheffield,  and  the  West  Marsh  Paper  Mill,  at  Grimsby, 
—and  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  respected 
producers  of  newsprint  and  other  papers  in  England 
—enters  npon  his  56th  year  as  a  papermaker  in  the 
British  industry.  Loi'd  Riddell,  a  great  London  news- 
paper owner,  who  took  such  a  conspieious  part  in 
the  Washington  Oonference  recently,  and  who  also 
represented  Great  Britain  at  the  Signing  of  the  Peace 
I'reaty  at  Versailles  by  the  Germans  and  Allies,  once 
>tpoke  of  Mr.  Dixon,  in  my  hearing,  at  a  great  London 
gatlicring  of  papermen,  as  "one  of  those  old  gentlemen 
of  between  70  and  SO  years  who  exuded  prosperity  at 
every  ]iore."  Those  words  were  used  when  a  little 
|)rosperity  was  being  enjoyed  and  when  the  Iniyer 
was  paying  "his  bit"  extra  to  help  recoup  the  seller 
on  his  raw  materials  obtained  in  war-time.  Today  the 
boot  is  on  the  other  foot.  But  Lord  Riddell  and  j\Ir. 
"Joe"  Dixon,  as  he  is  known  to  papermakers,  are 
very  close  friends.  And  the  greatness  of  Lord  Riddell 's 
astuteness  in  matters  concerning  the  State  synchro- 


MR.   JOSEPH    DIXON. 

tiises  with  Mr.  Dixon's  diplomacy  and  grealness  in 
the  matter  of  producing  paper.  They  are  both  able 
men  in  their  own  spheres  of  work,  and,  curious  to 
relate,  they  are  both  the  wittiest  after-dinner  speakers 
one  could  wish  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  one  of  the  oldest  niendiers  of  the  British 
Papermakers'  Association  and  he  has  risen  to  be  its 
vice-chairman. 

Worked  For  $2  a  Week. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  now  73  yrs.  of  age  and  "hale  and 
hearty."  To  see  him  in  London  looking  up  an  occa- 
sional buyer,  ineidentall.v  a  friend,  one  would  never 
take  him  to  be  the  age  he  is.  He  started  in  the  mill 
in  1866  making  newsprint  and  his  earnings  reached 
$2  a  week  for  72  Hours.  The  ^2  a  week  was  then  the 
standard  wage ;  but  a  good  deal  of  water  has  run 
under   the   bridge   since   1866.     It   would   take   that 


Our  London  Correspondent.) 

amount  nearly,  to  feed  a  mill  worker  for  a  day  at 
the  present  tinie.  However,  Mr.  Dixon  persevered  and 
fought  all  obstacles —  he  was  out  to  win.  In  1871  he 
became  managing  partner  in  his  father's  mill  at 
Oughtibridge,  near  Sheffield,  and  1  heard  him  say 
some  time  ago,  "after  50  years  I  am  still  learning 
my  lesson.  It  is  extraordinary  the  amount  of  research 
and  energy  required  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint. 
New  features  reveal  themselves  every  day.""  This  is 
the  solid  opinion  of  a  manufacturer  after  .").")  years' 
experience —  a  gentleman  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
speak  openly  and  bluntly  what  he  thinks,  and  what 
he  knows  fi^om  actual  hard  experience  obtained  iti 
the  past  in  the  great  competition  to  retain  a  position 
in  the  woidd's  market. 

I  may  be  right — and  I  may  be  wrong — but  1  have 
an  idea  that  Mr.  Josejih  Dixon  is  "P''ather"  of  the 
British  newsprint  trade  of  the  LTnited  Kingdom.  He 
is  at  all  events  chairman  of  the  Newsprint  Section  of 
the  British  Papermakers'  Association  and  he  is  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  because  he  will  let  nothing 
pass  unchallenged  when  the  interests  of  his  confreres 
are  at  stake  and  what  he  does  not  know  about  news- 
print production  nowadays  is  not  worth  knowing. 
Mr.  Dixon's  First  Order. 
As  far  back  as  1871  Joseph  Dixon  hookeil 
his  first  order  for  newsprint  and  T  have  heard  him 
say  that  on  that  occasion  he  felt  a  veiy  happy  man. 
The  London  "Daily  News",  which  Charles  Dickens 
edited  at  one  time,  gave  him  a  contract  to  supply  2,000 
reams  at  H  cents  a  lb.  Prom  that  year  until  about  1874 
— it  was  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  war — ])aper- 
makers  enjoyed  a  very  fair  amount  of  prosperit.v.  But 
after  the  war  was  over  /he  experience  then  coincides 
with  the  depression  of  today.  There  was  a  complete 
change  from  hey  da.vs  to  slump  and  the  slump  was 
brought  about  by  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians 
pressing  the  market.  This  state  of  affairs  existed  for 
close  on  ten  years,  when  a  change  set  in  for  I  lie  betler. 
The  slum))  today,  unfortunately,  is  worse  than  I  he  one 
of  187.'i,  because,  the  depreciated  i-ates  of  exehaiige  in 
all  Europe  cannot  be  stabilized  and  the  liuying  powers 
of  the  Colonies  and  Dominions  are  at  a  low  ebb.  But 
in  man.y  ways  the  depression  at  iireseni  is  on  a  par 
with  tlie  one  of  187.^-1884. 

Great  Admiration  For  Canada. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  one  of  I  he  papermakers  who  has  strong- 
ly fon<rht  for  the  paper  industry  to  be  known,  or  classed 
as  a  "Key"  industry  and  he  is  also  a  good  supporter 
of  the  Safe-Guarding  of  Industries  Act,  which  became 
law  in  the  latter  part  of  1021.  He  is  a  man  who  be- 
lieves ill  trading  within  the  Empire  and  in  the  ease  of 
foreign  imports  he  advovates  a  duty  on  them  where 
there  is  similar  jiroduction  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  is  to  say,  if  a  foreign  counlry  sends  newsprint 
to  the  British  market  it  should  be  taxed,  because, 
I'^no-land  is  a  newsprint  nroducing  country, — with  mills 
giving  employment,  paving  taxes  and  rates,  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  foreigner  mav  ship  surplus  mill 
stock  to  an  aa^ent  in  London  ^--id  undersell  the  domestic 
nroduct  to  the  detriment  of  the  domestic  producer. 
It  is  against  tactics  of  this  nature  that  no  industrv 
progresses  or  thrives  on  undercutting.  Todav  he  is 
the  victim  of  the  depreciated  currencies  in  Europe. 
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Somctiiiu'  ago  lu-  stated  that  the  Finuisli  papermaker 
could  sell  his  newsprint  in  London  at  £10  a  ton  and 
still  make  a  handsome  profit  out  of  it  owing  to  the  ex- 
change. It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  have  to- 
day close  on  7,000  employees  idle  in  the  paper  industry 
with  such  unfair  competition. 

For  Canada  Mr.  Dixon  has  great  admiration.  In 
1893  he  visited  the  Dominion  and  no  doubt  there  are 
many  Canadians  who  remember  him.  He  likes  to  see 
the  products  of  Canada  in  the  British  markets  and  he 
admires   the   way   things   are   done   in   the   Dominion. 

Canadian  Ground  Wood  Better  than  Scandinavian. 

Now  ^Ir.  Joseph  Dixon  is  a  practical  man  in  the 
paper  mill;  his  vast  experience  stands  by  hini;  he  con- 
trols the  mills  bearing  his  name  and  is  assisted  by  his 
three  very  able  sons ;  he  is  a  man  who  calls  a  spade  a 
spade  and  can  settle  a  dispute  at  the  mill  gate,  if  he 
likes,  with  any  trade  unionist.  In  other  words,  he 
understands  papermakiug  from  A  to  Z —  from  the 
buying  of  pulp  and  machinery  up  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct of  the  mill  and  the  selling  of  it.  Mr.  Dixon  knows 
that  if  he  makes  a  mistake  it  is  going  to  touch  his 
pocket  and  in  these  circumstances  he  is  looked  upon  as 
a  great  producer  for  a  market,  Avhich  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe 
once  described  as  "no  place  for  weaklings  or  quitters." 
Now  having  the  practical  man,  the  seller  of  paper  and 
the  buyer  of  raw  materials,  it  is  interesting  to  hear 
what  he  has  said  about  Canada.  He  has  used  tons 
and  tons  of  Canadian  pulp.  He  considers  that  Cana- 
dian ground  wood  is  a  much  better  fibre  than  the 
Scandinavian  and  he  believes  this  result  is  obtained 
by  better  grinding  in  the  Dominion. 

No  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  large  ship- 
ments of  ground  wood  to  the  United  Kingdom  within 
recent  yeai's  and  Canadian  pulp  men  should  bear 
these  facts  in  mind.  Mr.  Dixon  thinks  that  the  ground- 
wood  from  Canada  is  suitable  for  British  newspriut 
production,  in  order  to  compete  ^dth  the  foreigners 
in  the  English  market. 

In  view  of  recent  controversy  on  Canadian  and 
Scandinavian  pulps,  Mr.  Dixon's  views  should  en- 
lighten -some  of  the  writers  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 
As  I  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Dixon  knows  from  practi- 
cal experience,  what  he  is  talking  about.  Probably  it 
is  the  good  newsprint  made  from  the  good  Canadian 
ground  wood  that  keeps  him  and  Lord  Riddell  such 
good  friends ! 

A  New  Year  Message  —  And  a  "Tickler"  for 
Canadians. 

Mr.  Dixon  says  when  he  attends  some  of  the  festive 
gatherings  of  the  pulp  men  he  always  feels  he  is  in  the 
Lion's  Den.  At  the  Papermakers'  gatherings  I  once 
heard  Mr.  Lewis  Evans,  the  late  President, —  and 
whose  father  was  one  of  those  who  formed  the  Asso- 
ciation—  say  they  were  always  glad  to  hear  or  see 
Mr.  Dixon,  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong.  This 
spirit  depicts  the  true  value  of  the  friendship  he  enjoys. 

The  thought  struck  me  the  other  day  that  I  would 
ask  Mr.  Dixon  if  he  had  anj'thing  to  say  to  Canada. 
He  replied : 

"I  -wish  all  the  mill  men  in  Canada  and  my 
friends  a  Happy  New  Year.  How  would  you  fel- 
lows over  there  set  about  altering  conditions  if 
you  had  8 — Al  news  print  machines-4  of  them 
Walmslej's  best  156  inch,  two  absolutely  new  and 
never  started  and  the  other  six  niuning  350  feet 
for  only  70  hours  per  week — and  our  neighbors 

newsprint   imported,  free   of   duty,   passing   our 

mill  gate  each  week?" 


no  better:  and  all  the  time  thou.sands  of  tons  of 
Here  is  a  problem  with  tragic  results  following  in 
its  trail.  This  problem  sums  up  the  position  of  the 
British  papermaker  to-daj' — and  his  experience  since 
1920 —  in  a  market  patronised  by  producers  with 
practically  no  money  market.  We  have  a  concrete 
case  of  what  is  going  on —  and  we  know  that  German 
mills  are  thriving  on  Government  subsidities,  while 
the  Britishers  are  standing  idle,  with  their  7,000  un- 
employed workmen,  watching  the  cheaply  produced 
foreign  paper  "passing  our  mill  gate".  What  would 
Canada  do?  I  know  what  they  would  do  with  a  Gov- 
ernment that  don't  quickly  find  a  cure. 


n/PORTANT  WORK    OUTLINED    BY  C.  P.  &  P.  A. 

Last  week  was  a  busy  period  in  pulp  and  pajjer  cir- 
cles in  Montreal.  A  meeting  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  Association,  on  March  1,  was  preceded  by  meet- 
ings of  the  e-xecutive  committees  of  the  Woodlands  and 
Technical  sections.  At  the  three  meetings  matters  of 
considerable  interest  were  acted  upon. 

The  Woodlands  section  was  arranged  for  a  summer 
meeting  sometime  in  July,  when  the  members  will  visit, 
if  it  is  convenient  to  their  hosts,  the  Saranac  Nurseries 
of  the  New  York  Forestry  Commission,  with  side  trips 
to  private  woods  operations  in  the  vicinity.  The  sec- 
tion has  also  arranged  for  the  employment  of  a  com- 
petent forester  to  carry  on  its  affairs  and  advise  mem- 
bers on  forestry  and  logging  methods.  The  executive 
council  of  the  Association  has  approved  of  the  proposal 
and  authorised  steps  to  be  taken  to  provide  the  necessary 
financial  support. 

The  Technical  Section  has  made  tentative  arrange- 
ments for  a  summer  meeting  early  in  June.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  make  a  trip  to  Irofpiois  Falls,  Ontario,  and 
held  the  meeting  in  connection  with  an  inspection  of 
mcdei'n  paper  making  plant  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Company.  The  section  has  had  under  consider- 
ation the  appointment  of  a  practical  technical  man  to 
manage  its  affairs.  The  executive  council  has  given  its 
approval  to  this  step.  But  the  section  has  deferred 
the  inauguration  of  the  undertaking  to  a  later  date. 
The  executive  committee  carried  the  following  as  a  com- 
mittee to  co-operate  with  the  Industrial  and  Educational 
Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  on  the  establishment  of  a  cor- 
i-espondence  course  on  paper  making,  to  be  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  text  books  now  being  issued  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Technical  Section — Messrs.  Geo. 
Carruthers,  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Limited ;  0.  F. 
Bryant.  Laurentide  Company,  Limited;  and  F.  J. 
Campbell,  Canada  Paper  Company. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, several  imjjortant  matters  were  discussed  and 
disposed  of.  amongst  others  being  the  entering  into  of 
ari-angements  with  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion for  the  joint  use  of  a  transportation  bureau,  with 
head  office  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  ^Montreal.  Mr.  G.  P. 
Ruickbie,  the  transportation  manager  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  has  transferred  his  activities  to  the 
C.  M.  A.  head  quarters  in  Montreal  at  which  all  former 
work  on  behalf  of  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  will 
be  carried  on. 

ilr.  Geo.  McKee  reported  to  the  executive  council 
on  the  visit  made  by  the  deputation  of  paper  man- 
ufacturers to  the  government  at  Ottawa  to  press  for  a 
preferential  tariff  with  Australia.  Mr.  McKee  .stated 
that  the  Government  had  given  assurances  that  active 
negotiations  a:  e  now  proceeding  and  that  a  successful 
termination  is  anticipated. 
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Tlic  Caiuulian  JJarkiuy  Drum  C(jaii)aiiy  thrduj^li  its 
Tdi'diito  offiee  has  siild  one  of  its  drums  recently  to 
the  Teniiskaniing  Pulj)  and  Paper  Co.  Ilailcylmry,  Ont- 
ario, and  aniitiier  to  the  Ilawk  Lake  Luni!)er  ("o.  Ltd., 
.Montei  h,  Ontario. 

A  little  party  of  five  was  ealled  together  at  lunch 
Monday  at  the  York  Cluh,  Toronto,  to  discuss  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  indu.stry  to  Toronto 
University.  It  was  (piite  informal.  Those  present  were: 
the  ho.st,  Prof.  Lash  Miller,  Dr.  Howe,  Dean  of  the 
Forestry  Department,  Prof.  Watson  Bain,  Mr.  Geo. 
Carruthers  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Crossley. 

Judging  from  the  (juesticn  sheet  of  the  pi-csciit  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  at  Queen's  Park,  pulp  mill  mat'ers 
will  be  aired  considerably.  Hon.  G.  H.  Ferguson,  Con- 
.servative  Leader,  has  put  in  a  request  for  all  eorres- 
|)ondenee  between  the  Government  members  and  E.  W. 
Backus  eoncerning  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  pulj)  conces 
sion,  White  Dog  Rapids  water  powers,  English  River 
pulp  concession,  and  otlier  matters  concerning  lumber 
and  power  com]ianies.  Mr.  W.  D.  Black,  Conservative 
of  Addison,  is  asking  abcnit  the  Government's  intentions 
in  regard  to  applications  bv  Mr.  Backus  since  December 
15th. 

Mr.  Black '.s  question  refers  also  to  the  i-esolution  pass- 
ed in  June  1920  by  the  Ontario  daily  newspaper  jiub- 
lishers,  drawing  attention  to  the  position  of  the  Backus 
intere.sts  toward  requirements  of  newsprint  for  domestic 
purposes,  claiming  it  to  be  contrary  to  public  interest 
to  grant  fui-ther  power  or  pulpwood  concessions  to  tiiose 
parties  and,  furthermore,  asking  cancellation  of  all  i)ulp- 
wood  concessions  in  the  development  of  which  sucii  par- 
ties were  in  default. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  well  known  in- 
terest of  Premier  Drury  in  forestry  cojiservation  will 
determine  a  .strongly  backboned  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Ontario  Government  toward  all  timber  matters. 

There  are  not  lacking  .signs  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  will  take  some  practical  interest  in  matters  af- 
fecting the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  A  recent  course  of 
five  lectures  on  this  subject  to  students  of  tlie  four'h 
year  in  Chemical  Engineering  was  attended  with  sus- 
tained interest. 

T.  H.  McDei-mott  and  S.  Samuel,  late  of  the  Toronto 
branch  of  the  Lincoln  Paper  Company,  have  formed 
the  Samuel-McDennott  Paper  Company  and  arc 
embarking  in  l)usiness  in  their  o'wn  behalf.  They  have 
lea.sed  an  office  in  the  Cronyn  Block,  71  Bay  Street, 
Toronto,  and  will  handle  all  kinds  of  wrapping  paper, 
glassine,  grease  proof  and  allied  lines. 

Mr.  McDermott  was  for  25  years  with  the  Ijinc(dn 
Paper  Company  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
period  was  manager  of  the  Toronto  Wfarehouse.  Mr. 
Samuel  has  been  associated  with  the  company  for 
some  20  years  on  the  sales  force.  Both  gentlemen 
are  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  trade  and  have 
many  friends  who  will  wisih  them  every  success  in 
their  new   venture. 

Mr.  John  Ball  has  accepted  the  position  of  manager 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  division  of  the  Ba'liurst  (Com- 
pany, Limited.  Mr.  Ball  was  formerly  manager  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  of  Price  Bros.,  &  Co.  and  has 
had  a  wide  experience  in  the  industry. 

Ml-       William       l'"T5;il,-"\       ljn,,,+  „        Qlf;      1\T„1„„„.,  A  „„ 


Montreal,  has  a  Jiew  arrow  fur  his  h(jw.  He  has  been 
appointed  sole  agent  in  Canada  for  the  well  known 
Htoli-e  pulpstones,  i)roduced  by  Percy  J.  Turner,  Ltd. 

Encouraging  word  is  received  from  Mr.  L.R.  Wilson, 
secretary  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Pajjcr  Co.,  who  is 
recovering  from  a  delicate  operation  on   his  'hroat. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  Jr.,  who  for  the  jiast  fifteen  years 
has  been  associated  with  the  sales  oganization  of  the 
Dominion  Bridge  Company,  and  its  subsidiary  comi)a- 
nies,  the  Dominion  Engineering  Wo:  ks  and  the  Struct- 
ural Steel  Company,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Sales- 
Manager  with  the"  Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works 
Limited  of  Drunnnondville,  Que.  Mr.  Wilson  assumed 
his  new  po.sition  on  March  1st. 


DRYDEN  AND  DON  VALLEY  WIN  SHIELDS. 

The  winners  ami  runners  uji  in  tlie  1!)21  safety  com- 
petition were  named  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Pulp 
and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association  held  Thursday, 
February  23rd. 

The  accident  figures  for  the  year  wee  tabulated  liy 
the  Association's  Secretary  and  Engineer,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Costigane,  and  upon  these  figures  the  leaders  in  both 
classes  were  adjudged  to  be: 

Class  A. — Mills  emploj-ing  200  persons  and  upward. 

1st.  Winner  of  Flag  and  Holder  of  Challenge  Shield, 
Dryden  Paper  Co.  Limited,  Drj'den,  whose  record  was 
2-t  non-fatal  accidents  involving  lost  time  of  3741/^  work- 
ing days  or  2.31  days  ]3er  full  time  worker. 

2nd.  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Limited,  Cornwall, 
with  43  non-fatal  accidents  involving  lost  time  of  7171/2 
days  or  2.9  days  per  full  time  worker. 

Class  B. — Mills  employing  less  than  200  persons. 

1st.  Winner  of  Flag  and  holder  of  Challenge  Shield, 
Don  Valley  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  with  the  almo.st 
unique  record  of  one  non-fatal  accident  involving  a  less 
of  one  day's  working  time  which  worked  <mt  to  .02 
days  per   full  time   worker. 

2nd.  Miller  Brothers  and  Co.  Ltd.,  of  Glen  Miller, 
with  one  non-fatal  accident  involving  nine  days  loss  of 
time  or  .028  days  per  full  time  worker. 

Accordingly  the  winner  in  each  class  will  be  jn-esent- 
ed  with  a  shield  and  a  flag.  The  Shields  will  remain  in 
the  cu.stody  of  the  winners  during  the  current  year,  but 
the  flags  will  become  the  property  of  the  winners  for  all 
time  and  will  be  a  daily  reminder  to  the  employees  of 
these  mills  of  their  success  in  heading  the  accident  pre- 
vention list  during  the  year  1921. 

The  contest  is  now  in  full  swing  for  the  year  1922 
and  evidence  i)oints  to  the  fact  that  tlie  trophies  will  be 
even  more  keenly  fought  for  this  year. 

Great  interest  has  been  evinced  in  tiiis  con'est  and  the 
1  esults  are  ver\'  gratifying.  Time  saved  is  the  money 
item  that  can  be  calculated.  Who  can  tell  what  lives 
were  saved,  how  many  homes  preserved,  and  how  much 
happiness  secured  by  the  care  exercised  in  competing 
for  the  shields  and  flags? 

The  presentations  will  be  made  by  the  President  of 
the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Associa- 
tion at  special  meetings  of  the  employees  of  the  success- 
ful mills. 

The  shields  in  each  cla.ss  ai'c  handsomely  mounted  on 
wood  sawn  from  a  beam  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the 
original  Don  Valley  mill  which  was  the  first  paper  mill 
in  Ontario,  and  will  be  suri-ounded  by  plates  with  the 
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SIR  FREDERICK  BECKER  OPTIMISTIC. 

8ir  Fretlerick  Beckt'i-,  cluiirniau  of  Becker  and  Com- 
pany Limited,  England,  and  of  Beeker  and  Company 
of  America,  Limited,  Montreal,  is  on  a  bnsiness  visit 
to  tliis  country.  He  came  via  New  York.  In  an  inter- 
view witli  a  Montreal  representative  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  Sir  Frederick  expressed  some  ojjtimis- 
tic  views  regarding  the  pulp  and  paper  outlook,  par- 
ticularly as  it  affects  Great  Britain. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  largest  group  of  paper  mills 
in  the  world,  and  also  as  the  head  of  a  very  extensive 
organisation  .selling  pulp,  he  is  in  a  po.sition  to  know 
whereof  he -sjieaks.  "So  far  as  England,  is  concerned," 
he  said,  "wc^  have  suffered  considerably  from  dumping 
by  countries  where  the  exchange  has  collapsed.  We 
have  had  dumping  from  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  who 
sold  all  winds  of  ])a|)er  at  very  low  prices.  The  dumi)ing 
of  newsprint  was  chiefly  from  Finland,  while  (icrnuiny 
sent  great  iiuantities  of  kraft,  much  of  it  left  over  from 
tlie  war.  There  has  been  a  mai'ked  revival,  and  the 
British  mills  have  now  many  orders  in  hand — in  fact 
all  departments  are  in  full  operation,  except  the  bank 
accounts.    Export  business  is  picking  up. 

"Internal  eomjietition  is  very  keen.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  jii'ice  of  paper  will  rise  before  the  year 
is  out.  Over  a  number  of  years  there  will  of  coui'se,  be 
advances  and  falls,  but  I  look  for  a  general  downward 
tendency,  with  an  advance  this  year.  The  world  is 
short  of  paper  and  my  opinion  as  to  the  immediate 
future  is  based  on  this  condition,  coupled  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  demand.  Russia's  revival  will  take  eare 
of  the  Finnish  output,  which  has  already  commenced; 
Scandinavia  is  selling  more  paper  than  she  can  pro- 
duce; and  Germany  will,  I  believe,  soon  absorb  her  own 
pajiei'. 

"T  am  also  optimistic  as  far  as  the  consumption  of 
pulp  in  England  is  concerned.  Finland  and  Germany 
have  dumped  a  considerable  quantity,  the  exchanges 
being  the  determining  factors.  It  may  be  that  England 
will  continue  to  receive  dumped  pulp,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  exchanges,  but  on  the  whole  I  take  a  favor- 
able view  of  the  position  of  this  commodity  in  England." 


McNICHOL  TO  RUN  MILL  IN  SIAM. 

Mr.  McNichol,  who  was  Assistant  Paper  Controller 
for  Canada  under  the  War  Measures  Act,  is  going 
to  establish  and  jnit  into  operation  a  complete  i>ulp 
and  papei-  mill  for  the  Siamese  Government,  and  after- 
wai"d  to  train  the  natives  of  that  country  in  the  art 
of  i)ulp  and  paper  making.  He  is  under  a  two-year 
agreement  with  the  Government. 

He  expects  to  sail  by  the  Melita  on  the  ITtli  of 
March,  going  by  way  of  England,  Marseilles,  Naples, 
Port  Said,  Colombo  and  Penang,  thence  by  rail  to 
Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  which  he  hopes  to  reach 
about  May  1. 

This  is  the  first  de|)arture  in  the  direction  of  paper- 
making  in  Siam.  The  plan  is  to  be  a  semi-commercial 
one,  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  the  one  establish- 
ed by  the  Canadian  Goveriniienf  at  McGill  University 
in   1915,  but  on  similar  plans. 

The  object  of  this  plant  is  simply  to  demonstrate 
what  ean  be  done  in  pajier  making  with  the  materials 
available  in  that  country,  w'hich  consist  of  grass,  bam- 
boo and  rice  straw,  and  are  similar  to  those  used  in 
India,  w'liere  Mr.  McNicol  had  12  years'  experience. 
In  fact,  Mr.  McNieol  says  that  experience  explains  his 
selection  for  this  new  post. 

About  two  tons  of  paper  per  day  will  be  the  capacity 


of  the  plant.  The  intention  is  to  demonstrate  that 
the  raw  material  in  Siam  is  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper.  Of  this  Mv.  McNicol  has  no  doidjt. 
It  is  expected  that,  following  the  succes.sful  de- 
monstration of  practicability,  a  company  will  be 
formed  to  operate  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  initial 
plan  will  be  paid  for,  both  as  to  equipment  and  as  to 
financing,  and  every  other  way,  by  the  Government. 


MR.  C ADMAN  JOINS  C.  P.  &  P.  A. 

As  briefly  announced  last  week,  Mr.  A.E.  Cadman  iuis 
i)een  apjiointed  assistant  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  and  since  the  1st  of  Marcli 
has  been  engaged  in  the  statistical  work  which  will  be 
liis  particulai-  activity  at  701  Urummond  Bklg, 
Montreal  . 

Mr.  Dawe,  during  four  years  of  the  time  he  was 
secretary  to  the  association,  had  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Beck  to  look  after  the  matter  of  publicity  and  him- 
self largely  sui)ervised  the  compiling  of  statistics.  Since 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dawe  last  fall,  Mr.  15eck  has 
been  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  office  alone  while 
new  ijlans  for  the  work  of  the  association  have  been 
in  process  of  formulation.  The  service  of  the  a.ssocia- 
tion  to  members  is  largely  a  matter  of  statistics  and 
the  art  of  presenting  figures  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  tiiem  easily  understood  and  interpreted  is  a  very 
necessary  function  of  the  secretary's  office.  Mr.  Cadnuin 
is  admirably  qualified  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Marks  College  and  London  Uni- 
versity and  is  also  a  graduate  with  the  degree  of  B.A. 


MR.   CADMAN. 

from  Queen's  University.  Four  years  ago  he  joined 
tiie  Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.,  to  fonu  the  statistical 
department  whicli  he  carried  on  very  efficiently.  Mr. 
Cadman  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  of 
London  and  a  member  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association.  He  has  contributed  a  number  of  interest- 
ing articles  to  the  London  Times,  the  New  York  Sun, 
Financial  Post,  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  etc. 
It  is  not  exaggerating  matters  to  say  that  ^Mr.  Cadinan's 
work  will  figure  largely  in  the  contribution  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  to  the  Canadian  Industry. 
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At  a  board  meeting  last  week  directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Writinfr  Paper  ('om|iany  weie  re-elected.  Tiie  com- 
pany's annual  rejiort  will  he  |)ul)lishe(l  in  a  few  weeks 
and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  siiow  a  loss  after  charges 
of  approximately  $l,r)()0,()()().  This  will  include  invent- 
ory write-down  of  nearly  $1,()0(),()()(),  it  is  said. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington  has  secured 
the  services  of  8.  W.  Wilson  of  the  Graham  Paper  Com- 
pany of  St.  Louis  as  technical  advisor  for  the  work 
lieing  done  h_\-  the  bureau  on  tlie  standardization  and 
simplification  of  paper  and  jiaper  products.  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  chief  of  the  Pulj)  and  Paper  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Boai'd  duiing  the  war. 

A  notice  has  been  issued  to  creditors  of  tlie  Hercules 
Paper  Corporation  urging  them  to  organize  for  the  pre- 
sei'va  ion  of  their  rights  and  the  protection  of  thmr  in- 
terests. The  corpoiation  and  its  subsidiaries,  the  Frank 
(liliiert  Papei'  Company  and  Union  Waxed  and  Parch- 
ment Paper  Company  went  over  into  receivership  recent- 
ly on  a  creditors'  petition,  as  was  reported  in  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  of  February  23rd. 

lleturning  la.st  week  from  an  extended  trij)  through 
N'ortliern  Kuro)ie  and  England,  (^I'var  Ilylin,  president 
of  tiic  ijagerh)ef  Trading  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  and 
representative  in  the  United  States  f(U'  the  Finnish  Cel- 
hdose  Association  and  Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  gave 
out  a  statement  .summarizing  conditions  in  tlie  FinnisJi 
Wood  Pulp  Union,  gave  out  a  statement  sunnnarizing 
conditions  in  the  Fiiniish  Paper  industry  and  touching 
on  the  gener'al  European  t)usiness  and  indnstiial  situa- 
tion as  well.  Finnisli  pulp  mills,  decjai'cd  .Mr.  n\lin, 
ran  thi-ough  tlie  de|)ression  [lei-iod  o|)('rating  at  cap- 
a<-ity,  in  wliicii  resi)ect  tlie  industi-y  did  far  better  than 
most  othei'  cfiuntrie.s,  none  of  whieii  even  appi-oached  caj)- 
acity  produc'ion.  In  paper  lines,  Mr.  Ilylin  found  that 
business  was  fair  and,  altiiongh  profits  were  small,  the 
industry  was  able  to  show  a  good  residt  at  tlie  end  of 
tlie  year.  Finland,  he  pointed  out,  is  now  pi'actically 
self-sujiporting,  is  getting  lier  balance  of  trade  where 
it  should  he,  and  is  almost  living  within  her  own  re- 
sources, which  is  true  of  but  two  other  European  coun- 
tries at  the  present  time — Great  Britain  and  Czeeho-Slo- 
vakia.  General  conditions  in  Sweden  were  found  by  Mr. 
Hylin  to  be  less  satisfactory,  witli  no  immediate  pros- 
pect for  a  i-adical  betterment,  but  industry  in  England 
and  France,  he  said,  is  starting  to  retrieve  its  lost 
ground.     Plants  are  busier  and  demand  is  jiicking  up. 

T.  T.  Webster,  representing  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Traffic  League,  appeared  befoi-e  the  Interstate  Commer- 
ce Commission's  rate  hearing  last  week  and  argued  in 
favor  of  railroad  rate  cuts  on  newsprint.  He  stated 
that  he  represented  208  paper  mill  ojierators,  and  in 
theii-  behalf  he  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  all  increases 
given  the  railroads  in  1920.  By  thus  reducing  rates,  he 
asserted,  the  commission  would  force  the  carrieisto  make 
reductions  in  their  operating  expenses  which  would  cor- 
respond to  reductions  made  by  managements  of  other 
industries.  A.  H.  Campbell,  representing  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  said  that  a  particular  dis- 
ci imination  had  been  entailed  against  Eastern  mills  in 
the  iiaper  industry  by  post-war  rate  increa.ses.  He  est- 
timated  that  increases  on  paper  affecting  the  Interna- 
tional company  has  amounted  to  138  per  cent.,  and  that 


the  increase  on  jjaper  from  eeitaiii  Western  producing 
points  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  (i2  per  cent. 

V.  D.  Simon  of  ('hicago  is  conducting  experiments 
foi-  the  Tomahawk  Paper  Company  in  the  Wisconsin 
V'alley  in  an  effort  to  perfect  a  de-ird<ing  process.  He 
is  trying  to  work  out  a  method  of  removing  ink  from  old 
paper  so  it  can  be  >ised  with  pulp  in  the  manufacture 
of  new  paper.  The  Tomahawk  mill  may  resume  opera- 
tions again  on  tin;  first  of  April,  following  a  shut  down 
of  several'  months. 

While  there  have  been  indications  recently  of  impro- 
vement in  the  general  situation,  paper  mainifacturers 
in  the  Fox  River  Valley,  Wisconsin  see  the  necessity 
for  making  wage  re-adjustments.  Most  of  the  mills  have 
been  operating  at  a  loss,  and  only  a  few  show  even  small 
profits.  It  is  the  opinion  among  leading  paper  makei-s 
in  the  Valley  that  since  prices  of  paper  products  must 
be  brought  down  to  meet  competition,  labor  costs  nnist 
also  lie  revised  downward,  otherwi.se  numerous  es- 
tablishments would  be  compelled  to  shut  down. 

A  campaign  to  educate  the  retailer  in  the  value  of 
buying  fiom  the  jobber,  worked  out  some  time  ago  l)y 
the  Wholesale  Stationers'  As.sociation  of  the  United 
States,  was  formally  and  solidly  launched  at  tlie  closing 
da\-  of  the  association's  convention  in  New  York  Cit\-. 
The  jobbers  promi.sed  to  show  the  retailer  by  i)ersonal 
contact,  wherever  possible,  by  advertising  in  the  retail 
and  joblx'r  ti-ade  juagazines  and  by  distributing  jiampli- 
lets  iji  their  mail,  how  the  scientific  retail  buyer  will 
find  it  most  to  his  advantage  to  order  his  sup|)lies  from 
the  scientific  paper  jobber. 

Discussing  the  relation  of  the  forestry  problem  to 
the  paper  industry  before  the  Yale  Forest  club  last 
nionth,  K.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Newsprint  Ser- 
vice Bureau,  declared  that  hard  times  have  had  little 
effect  upon  the  consumption  of  newsprint  paper  in  the 
United  States.  "The  total  consumption  of  newsprint 
paper  last  year,"  said  Mr.  Kellogg,  was  l,90(),()()(l  tons, 
or  only  41,000  tons  less  than  that  of  l!t20,  the  greatest 
year  ever  known,  and  52,000  tons  more  than  in  1919. 
second  only  to  1920  in  consumption.  The  newspaper 
publisher  and  the  paper  manufacturer  are  alike  con- 
cerned in  the  forestry  problem  and  are  working 
together  to  maintain  our  timber  suppl.v  througli  ade- 
quate legislation  to  prevent  fires,  extend  the  area  of 
publicly  owned  forests,  encourage  reforestation  by 
private  owners  and  set  up  conditions  under  which  all 
land  chiefly  valuable  for  such  purposes  can  be  made 
continuously  productive  of  timber  crops." 

Horace  P.  Griffith  &  Co.,  Certified  Public  Accoun- 
tants of  Philadelphia,  have  added  to  their  staff  John 
Balch  one  of  the  best  known  cost  accountants  in  the 
paper  industry.  Mr.  Balcli  was  for  a  number  of  years 
Cost  Accountant  for  the  Chemical  Paper  Manufactu- 
ring Compan.v  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  was  the  first  sec- 
retary of  the  Connecticut  Valle.v  branch  of  the  Cost 
Association  of  the  Pajier  Industry.  The  general  cost 
accounting  and  installation  work  of  Horace  P.  Griffitli 
&  Co.  will  be  handled  by  Mr.  Balch  under  direct  su- 
pervision of  the  members  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Williams,  manager  of  the  export  depart- 
ment, Harrisons  and  Crosfield,  Limited,  Montreal,  is 
leaving  for  business  trip  to  England. 
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CANADIAN    TRADE    CONDITIONS. 

.Montreal,  AlarrJi  7.  —  Reports  from  practically  all 
actions  of  the  paper  trade  are  to  the  effect  that  business 
is  imprnvins-  —  that  the  industry  is  in  fact,  getting 
down  to  a  basis  of  confidence.  The  old  feeling  of  un- 
eertaintv,  particularly  as  to  the  course  of  prices,  is 
gradually  disappearing,  and  jobbe  s  and  nianufa.-turers 
are  acting  with  a  stronger  belief  in  the  immedia  e  future 
as  it  touches  the  industry.  In  our  foreign  business,  com- 
petition is  still  very  keen,  and  trade  is  being  done  on  a 
margin  wliich  leaves  only  a  small  profit  —  in  .some  in- 
stances, exportei-s  are  lucky  to  break  even. 

With  regard  to  newsp;int,  Mr.  G.  Chahoon,  ji-..  of 
the  Lauren  ide  Co.,  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson,  managing 
director  of  the  Spanisli  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 
Ltd.,  have  spoken  optimistically.  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
spent  a  few  days  last  week  in  Montreal,  stated  that  his 
company's  mills  are  working  at  capacity,  and  recently 
made  a  record  in  the  number  of  tons  put  out  in  any  one 
day.  The  '.otal  was  Mu  tons  for  the  three  mills.  Mr. 
Wilson  sees  ncthing  in  the  immediate  futui'e  to  justify 
the  slightest  apprelien.sion  as  to  tlie  industry  aiul  cer- 
tainly does  not  look  for  any  lower  prices  for  newsprint. 
These  utterances,  coupled  with  the  news  that  the  out- 
look for  foreign  trade  is  improving,  confirm  the  general 
idea  that  this  section  is  now  on  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory footing. 

Other  branches  a:e  also  picknig  up.  Book  papers 
continue  in  demand,  and  orders  for  fine  papers  are  on 
the  upgrade;  Kraft  is  also  a  little  better.  A  haiul  to 
mouth  business  is  being  done  in  roofing  felts;  rags  are 
scarce,  and  Avaste  paper  is  in  fair  supply. 

The  pulp  market  continues  to  show  inactivity. 
Ions  looked  for  revival  has  not  yet  materialised  although 
orders  are  a  little  more  numerous.  The  number  of  tele- 
graph orders  for  some  grades  of  piUp  and  the  anxie'y 
of  the  customer  in  training  delivery  indicates  an  appar- 
ently total  absence  of  stocks  of  raw  matevial.  General 
business,  according  to  all  reports  has  made  definite 
progress'  in  the  hill  climbing  demonstration  now  going 
on  fn  all  lines.  More  business  and  more  manufacturing 
mean  more  paper  at  every  stage.  Each  step  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  general  situation  must  be  immediately 
reflected  from  merchant  to  jobbers,  to  pa])er  mill  and 
to  pulp  mill. 

One  of  the  most  i)rominent  men  in  the  paint  industry 
reports  a  very  satisfactory  and  constantly  increasing 
volume  of  business  in  his  line  and  finds  the  general 
situation  in  retail  hardware  definitely  on  the  njigrade. 
All  of  whieh  is  a  hopeful  indication. 

The  Trade.  Outlook  in  Toronto. 

If  one  thing  stands  out,  in  discussing  market  condi- 
tions here,  it  it  that  business  is  bound  to  grow  in  vol- 
ume. Sales  in  all  lines  still  reflect  very  close  buying, 
while   there   is  eve;y   reason   to   believe   stocks   are   not 

laro'e. 

One  very  satisfying  feature  is  the  increased  volume  of 
sales  in  kraft  Avrappings,  the  first  few  weeks  of  this 
vear  shewing  better  business  than  the  first  five  weeks 
of  las',  year.  There  has  been  a  steady  growtli  in  this 
businesi?'  since  last  midsummer.  This  is  gratifying  as 
reflecting  steadily  improving  c(mditions  in  all  letail 
sellin"  trades.  Bag  men  find  howevei-,  that  retailers  are 


to    w  tick    hasis, 
overhead  costs. 


The 


maintauis  ra- 


buying  very  closely  on  almost  a  week 
which  reflects  marked  influence  (ju  tlie 
especially  the  ])lacing  of  local  orders. 

Suli)hite,  on  this  market  at  leas',  stif 
ther  a  wide  range  of  prices,  indicating  semewliat  the 
anxiety  of  smie  mills  to  keep  nj)  production  in  the  face 
of  a  slow  buying  market.  Productions  are  at  rates  of 
from  fifty  to  eighty  jiercent.  of  capaci'y  and  prices  are 
quoted  l)etween  $60.00  and  $70.00  for  the  lower  grades. 
Kraft  has  a  fair  market  at  $70.00  and  mills  are  reported 
as  dcing  up  to  eighty-five  percent,  of  capacity. 

Bleached  sulphite  keeps  in  the  neighboihood  of  $100, 
though  large  orders  might  secui-e  some  concessions. 

Fresh  ground  wood  runs  fi-om  $.'i.").00  to  $40.00  de- 
livered. 

Kraft  wrappings  are  steady  at  $8.75  per  huiulred. 

Bfistols,  Covers  and  Tags  are  quiter  than  for  some 
weeks  i)a.st  but  there  are  no  recessions  in  price. 

Ti.ssues,  Toilets  and  Towels  have  experienced  in  the 
fir.st  two  months  of  this  year  a  much  greater  volume  of 
business  than  in  the  same  period  of  1921.  The  present 
nuirket  is  quiet  but  steady,  and  jobbers  report  a  fair 
volume  of  ordei's  but  all  in  .small  quantities. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  March  4.  —  (S])ecial  Cori-espondenee)  — 
Trade  activity  in  paper  in  the  New  York  market  con- 
tinues to  be  principally  of  routine  character.  There  is 
a  fairly  consistent  demand  for  .small  lots  of  most  kinds 
of  jKiper,  and,  if  anything,  there  is  a  gradual  increase 
in  business  though  the  market  is  b:oadening  very  slowly. 
Reports  from  mill  centres  are  not  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing nature.  A  majority  of  paper  manufacturers  are 
failing  'o  get  sufficient  orders  for  their  jxroduct  to  keep 
their  plants  bu.sily  engaged,  and  while  here  and  the  e 
a  mill  is  reported  operating  at  capacity,  these  are  the 
exce])tions  rather  than  the  rule. 

Tliere  are  man.v  in  the  pajicr  trade  who  e.xjiress  the 
opinion  that  one  of  the  leading  reasons  why  the  paper 
indus'ry  is  at  present  attended  by  such  a  degree  of  quiet- 
ness is  that  the  United  States'  expo  t  trade  in  paper 
has  fallen  to  such  a  low  level.  These  authorities  are  of 
the  belief  that  the  .secret  of  renewed  prosperity  for  the 
American  paper  manufacturer  lies  in  increasing  our 
ex]iort  business.  Ilrw  this  can  be  done  at  present  is 
somewhat  problematical,  as  all  readily  admit.  Condi- 
tions in  foreign  countries  are  bad,  probably  a  good  deal 
more  so  than  they  are  in  this  country,  and  consumers 
abroad  are  buying  paper  along  with  various  other  man- 
ufactui-ed  products  in  very  limited  fashion.  Moreover, 
financial  conditions  are  such  in  mo.st  foeign  cointries 
■hat  pi-oducers  in  the  T'nited  States  are  generally  disin- 
clined to  take  chances  in  .selling  in  the  markets  abroad. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  this  country's  export  bu- 
siness in  paper  has  dwindled  in  the  la.st  year  or  .so.  Just 
for  illustration,  the  latest  Government  figures  show  tliat 
exports  of  wrapping  paper  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  full  year  of  1921  amounted  in  value  to  only  $2,- 
29:5,900,  compared  with  about  $7,000,000  in  the  preced- 
ing twelve  months,  while  exports  of  tissue  paper  last 
year  totaled  hut  $906,411,  against  $2,6.")4,.");]0  in  1920. 
Doubtless  the  decline  in  paper  pi'ices  acc<iunted  for  a 
good  deal  of  this  drop  in  expoi-t  figures  but  it  is  also  a 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  Pulp  mill  in  Finland  except  one,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 


52  Vanberdik  Ave.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murrav  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED: 
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certainty  lliat  the  tonnage  also  decreased  to  a  marked 

extent.  .  . 

The  Federal  Trade  Commissiou 's  review  ot  tlu-  i)ai)L-r 
industry  for  January  contains  figures  relative  to  pro- 
duction shipments,  etc.,  whicli  are  rather  encouraging. 
The  report  shows  that  a  total  of  .506,195  net  tons  of 
paper  and  paper  board  of  all  kinds  was  produced  in 
January,  contrasted  with  5()8.-JS4  tons  in  December, 
1!)-J1  ;  4'i().4(i8  tons  in  Jaiiuar\ ,  a  ycai-  ago,  and  an  aver- 
atrc  n'lontlilv  output  by  American  mills  liased  on  reports 
civcrins  tli'e  past  five  years  of  .504.175  tons.  Production 
in  January  therefore  \va.s  belter  tlian  the  average,  and 
was  (mly  a"  trifle  below  that  of  the  i)r.'ccding  month.  "ShU 
sliipments  of  paper  in  January  amounted  to  494,8(iS 
net  tons  of  all  grades,  wliile  stocks  at  the  end  of  Jan- 
nary  totalled  264,!t71  net  tons,  compared  with  253,644 
tons  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  montli,  showing  a  slight  in- 
crease in  mill  .stocks  for  tlie  month. 

lieports  generally  tell  of  a  moderately  good  demand 
for  newsprint.  Publishers  are  absorbing  print  paper  in 
good  tonnage,  everything  considered,  and  mills  are  find- 
Fng  it  necessary  to  increa.se  their  production  to  take  care 
of" customers''  wants.  A  statement  issued  this  week 
sliows  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has  work- 
ed its  daily  output  up  to  a  good  level,  and  that  shipments 
hold  up  close  to  the  current  production.  Market  prices 
on  newsprint  rule  steady,  and  .sentiment  in  the  trade  is 
common  that  there  is  small  likeliliood  of  any  further  de- 
cline during  the  present  year;  in  fact,  there  are  those 
who  express  the  ojihiion  that  jirint  paper  prices  will 
rise  before  the  year  is  out. 

r.ook  papers  are  in  about  tlie  same  position  previously 
reported  tliongh  indications  arc  more  favorable  and  it 
would  appear  as  if  demand  for  this  kind  of  i)aper  is  due 
for  expansion.  Activity  in  tiie  printing  ami  pulilishing 
trades  is  on  the  increase,  and  paper  jobbers  report  a 
great  many  more  iiKpiiries  concerning  book  papers  and 
a  larger  number  of  orders  for  small  lots.  Prices  are 
still  rather  unstalile.  Competition  among  manufacturers 
for  ])iisiness  makes  for  unsteadiness  in  (inotatidus,  and  a 
good  grade  of  machine  finished  hook  i)aper  is  readily 
to  be  had  at  5.75  to  6  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  it  is 
reiKU-ted  by  paper  merchants  in  this  city.  Super  book 
is  quoted  by  mills  at  around  6.25  cents  a  pound,  while 
coated  l)ook  is  quoted  at  from  8  cents  upward,  depend- 
ing on  the  quality  and  amount  involved. 

Wrapping  and  tissue  papers  also  are  somewliat  un- 
settled in  price  and  are  in  limited  demand.  With  .spring 
and  the  pre-Eastern  shopping  season  approaching,  the 
trade  is  looking  for  improvement  in  these  papers,  but 
thus  far  buying  is  abnost  entirely  of  hand-to-mouth 
character.     Fine  papers  are  in  slow  demand  witli  con- 


sumers centering  their  buying  on  the  lower  qualities  of 
Itonds  and  ledgers.  Quotations,  however,  are  maintain- 
ed, and  mamifacturers  contend  there  can  be  no  furtlier 
changes  of  note  until  raw  materials  come  down  in  co.st. 
Box  boards  are  in  better  call  and  the  market  is  taking 
on  a  livelier  atmospliere  every  day.  Prices  on  jjlain  chip 
board  ai'e  steady  at  about  .$37.50  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  Vin-k, 
and  on  filled  news  l)oard  at  .$40  to  .$42.50  per  ton. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  Demand  for  mechanical  wood 
pulp  is  of  limited  scope,  consumers  coming  into  siglit 
as  buyers  oidy  when  in  immediate  need  of  supplies  and 
even  then  being  indisposed  to  order  other  than  tonnage 
sufficient  to  last  them  for  a  brief  period.  Most  rejiorts 
are  to  the  effect  tiiat  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  market,  and  dealers  say  that  were  it  not  for 
the  contract,  business  going  through,  the  trade  would 
be  characterized  by  scant  activity.  As  far  a,s  has  been 
ascertained,  quotations  are  fairly  well  maintained. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  easiness  apparent  but  i)ro- 
dui'Ci's  are  generally  naming  the  same  prices  <as  heretofore, 
wiiicii  range  around  an  average  of  $31  1o  $32  a  ton  f.o.b. 
grinding  plants  foi'  domestic  spruce  ground  wood  for 
prompt  shipment.  Little  mechanical  pulp  is  coming 
into  the  States  from  European  sources,  it  is  said,  owing 
to  the  high  prices  asked  by  Scandinavian  manufactuiers. 
Importers  claim  tiiey  must  obtain  from  $3()  to  $38  a 
ton  ex-dock  New  York  for  Seandinaviau  ground  wood 
in  order  to  I'ealize  a  pi-ofit  on  importations. 

CHEMICAL  Pl'LP  —  Current  business  in  chemical 
wood  pulp  is  far  from  brisk.  The  market  as  a  whole  is 
((uiet  with  demand  spasmodic  in  eharactei'  and  at  best 
involving  a  light  total  tonnage  of  pulp.  Snlpliite  aj)- 
jiears  to  be  holding  comiiai'atively  steady  in  prii'c  and 
evidently  is  in  relatively  better  call  than  other  jnilps, 
while  ki-aft  shows  a  weakening  tendency  and  soda  pulp 
exhibits  an  easy  tone.  Most  sales  of  kraft  pulp  at  pre- 
sent are  around  a  price  basis  of  2.75  cents  a  jioiind,  while 
some  lots  of  Scandinavian  kraft  are  being  marketed  at 
less  than  this  figure.  Soda  ]m\p  is  quote<l  by  sellers  at 
4  cents  a  pound  but  it  is  asserted  that  purchases  can  be 
made  at  cheai)er  i>i-ices.  No  change  of  importance  is 
noted  in  sulpliile  quotations. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  review  of  the  pulp 
industry  for  January  shows  that  a  total  of  157,746  net 
tons  of  chemical  pulp  was  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  that  month,  compared. with  151,031  tons  in  December, 
and  an  average  monthly  output  based  on  reports  cover- 
ing the  last  five  years  of  155,700  tons,  indicating  that 
pulp  manufacturing  in  the  States  is  on  about  a  normal 
scale.  Mill  stocks  of  chemical  pulp  increased  slightly 
during  January  from  46,843  tons  at  the  beginning  of  that 
month  to  50,815  tons  at  the  end  of  January. 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  cone. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Chrysoidine  Y.  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  Violet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


Bismarck  Brown  R.  cone. 
Safranine  B.S. 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet   2B.  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


NEWS  BLUE 

SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine  Fast  Pink  B. 
Paramine  Sky  Blue  F.F. 
Paramine  Blue  2B. 
Paramine  Black  B.H. 
Paramine  Yellow  R. 
Paramine  Brown  G.  cone 
Paramine  Brown  M. 

Paper 

ACID 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux  B. 
Paramine  Green  G. 
Paramine  Violet  N. 
Paraphenine  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H. 
Rosophenine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  4B, 
Black  3181 


COLOURS 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Bls»ck  lOB. 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B, 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croceine  Scarlet  5R. 
Carmoisine  S. 
Nigrosine  W.S. 


OfiSr^';- 


^  '.'1 1 ; " . '  <tUt*^^j  ^ 


Product  Samples,  Patterns,  and  all  particulars  from 


^   L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.,   LIMITED  ^ 

S^  HUDDERSFIELD.  RNHT  ANn  ^7^ 


HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 
27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.       -  MONTREAL 

Orders  soppUed  direct  from  Canadian  Stooka.  New  Products  will  be  added  from  time  to  tuue. 
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RAGS.— Trade  in  papermaking  rags  has  slowed  down 
to  a  marked  extent  during  the  past  few  days.  Even 
roofing  stock,  whieli  for  a  time  was  in  excellent  demand, 
is  wanted  in  smaller  lots  by  mills  and  prices  have  eased 
off  some  several  dollars  per  ton. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Most  grades  of  waste  paper  hold 
moderately  firm  in  price.  There  are  one  or  two  des- 
criptions that  are  in  a  sliglitly  easier  quotable  position, 
but  the  market  generally  is  characterized  by  much 
steadiness  and  dealers  are  not  hesitant  to  turn  down 
orders  which  fail  to  come  up  to  their  ideas  of  value.  Low 
grades  ai-e  especiallv  steady. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Old  manila  rope  is 
again  lower  in  price,  reports  telling  of  sales  to  apper 
mills  at  4.25  cents  a  pound  at  dealers  shipping  points 
for  No.  1  rope.  Mixed  strings,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
steady  at  90  to  9.5  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New 
York.  Old  bagging  is  moving  in  fair  quantity  at  prices 
ranging  around  9.3  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  No.  1 
scrap  and  80  cents  for  roofing  bagging. 

HIGH  LIGHTS  ON  THE  NEWS  PRINT  SITUATION. 

(From  News  Print  Service  Bureau,  New  York.) 

The  fact  that  news  print  paper  is  a  commodity  of  re- 
markably steady  consumption  in  the  United  States  — 
perhaps  even  more  so  than  sugar  and  salt — is  once  more 
evident  from  the  latest  statistics  on  the  subject. 

It  is  but  repeating  what  is  now  a  well  known  state- 
ment to  say  that  the  consumption  of  standard  news  print 
paper  —  and  this  is  93  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of 
news  print  —  increased  only  5  per  cent  in  1920  over 
1919,  when  a  new  high  record  was  hung  up,  but  it  is 
not  so  generally  realized  that  the  consumption  in  1921 
—  a  year  of  general  business  depression  —  was  but  2 
per  cent  below  that  of  the  boom  year  1920  and  actually 
3  per  cent  more  than  in  1919. 

Economists  and  statisticians  have  long  known  that  in 
a  freely  competitive  market,  5  per  cent  under  or  over 
supply' of  a  commodity  will  bull  or  bear  the  pj'ice,  and 
this  principle  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  news  print 
trade  of  these  two  years.  In  1920,  the  small  increase 
in  total  consumption  lead  to  a  fear  of  shortage  on  the 
part  of  many  publisliers  and  the  price  on  the  open 
market  was  bid  up  to  previously  unheard  of  levels  — 
yet  when  the  year  closed,  and  there  was  opportunity 
calmly  to  cast  up  accounts,  it  was  found  that  produc- 
tion had  increased  10  per  cent  over  the  previous  year, 
that  consumption  was  5  per  cent  more  than  in  1919, 
and  that  newspaper  publishers  had  finished  1920  with 
50  per  cent  more  paper  on  hand  and  in  transit  than 
they  had  at  the  first  of  the  year!  So  much  for  illus- 
tration No.  1. 

In  1921  we  got  illustration  No.  2.  Consumption  de- 
creased but  2  per  cent  from  the  high  point  reached  the 
previous  year,  everybody  talked  about  over-supply  and 
held  off  from  buying,  the  open  market  price  came  down 
precipitately,  and  publishers  finished  ^vith  17  per  cent 
less  paper  on  liand  and  in  transit  than  they  started 
in  with. 

The  failure  to  under.stand  and  act  upon  kncwn  fig- 
ures and  discernible  tendencies  cost  producers  and  users 
most  dearly.  The  publishers  paid  inflated  prices  for 
tonnage  beyond  their  contracts  which  wei-e  reflected 
through  corresponding  rises  in  the  constituent  raw  mat- 
erials; the  manufacturers  made  large  additions  'o  pro- 
ductive capacity  at  the  time  of  highest  con.struction 
costs  and  these  new  machines  were  ready  to  run  wlien 
the  greatest  need  for  them  had  passed.  An  already 
bad  situation  was  aggrava'ed  by  tlm  iTintiunal  offering 


and  delivery  in  our  markets  of  overseas  paper  at  prices 
which  in  some  cases  went  far  below  the  American  cost  of 
production. 

So  much  for  1920  and  1921.    What  of  1922? 

The  high  lights  available  at  this  time  indicate  that 
the  pendulum  is  on  the  return  swing  —  that  consump- 
tion of  .standard  news  print  in  the  United  States  this 
year  will  be  more  than  last  year  and  probably  equal 
the  total  reached  in  1920.  The  man  who  prophesies  is 
likely  to,  go  wrong,  but  the  facts  at  this  writing  (Feb. 
21),"  are: 

Newspaper  circulation  is  greater  than  ever  before  in 
history. 

For  the  last  12  months  the  larger  papers  have  averag- 
ed more  pages  per  issue  than  during  the  preceding  12 
months. 

Newspaper  advertising  in  the  larger  papers  (and 
they  consume  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total)  fell  off 
relatively  little  in  1921  and  the  curves  which  went 
sharply  downward  in  November,  December,  January 
1919  and  1920  have  held  almost  level  during  the  past 
3  months. 

Stocks  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  are  only  normal, 
and  in  the  hands  of  publishers  less  than  normal. 

A  low  price  on  the  American  product  and  an  in- 
crease of  domestic  consumption  in  Europe  will  grad- 
ually reduce  the  overseas  importations. 

The  general  business  situation  in  America  is  un- 
questionably on  the  mend,  the  period  of  liquidation  has 
largely  run  its  course. 

"With  lower  operating  costs  attained  or  in  sight  and 
a  better  demand  for  the  domestic  product,  the  news 
print  manufacturer  should  fare  better  in  1922  than 
he  did  in  1921. 

R.  S.  KELLOGG, 

Secretary. 


TRADE  IMPROVEMENT  UNDER  WAY. 

The  various  trade  indices  of  statistical  organizations 
reflect  much  greater  trade  activity  recently  than  in  the 
summer  months.  Trade  journals  also  report  good  re- 
tail business,  ehiefly  in  staple  rather  than  luxury  lines 
(a.  thoroughly  healthy  sign)  and  in  quarters  where  the 
lo^\er  cost  level  has  been  properly  recognized  in  retail 
prices.  House-building  has  been  exceptionally  active  in 
Canada  since  August,  with  strong  indications  of  re- 
newed activity  next  Spring,  and  with  a  real  sliortage  of 
houses  still  to  be  made  good.  The  Canadian  textile, 
woollen  and  shoe  industries  have  met  shrinking  inven- 
tories and  lower  selling  prices  courageously,  and.  are 
operating  at  a  good  percentage  of  capacity  and  at  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Improved  railwaj^  earnings  all  over  the  continent,  and 
declining  money  rates,  forecast  the  possibility  of  a  great 
deal  of  deferred  equipment  financing  by  tlie  railways, 
which  will  bring  back  into  the  commodity  market  a  class 
of  buyers  of  immense  importance  who  have  been  almost 
out  of  it  for  several  years.  The  steel  business  holds  its 
gains  in  percentage  of  capacity  actually  operating. 
Average  steel  operations  in  the  United  States  were  15 
per  cent,  of  capacity  in  July,  the  worst  degree  of  de- 
pression ever  recorded  by  the  industry ;  they  have  risen 
to  about  40  per  cen%  and  steel  men  look  for  65  per  cent 
by  March  or  April.  Iron  production,  an  invaluable 
barometer  of  coming  metallurgical  activity,  showed  a 
1714  per  cent  inerease  for  tlie  United  States  for  Novem- 
ber over  October,  and  69  per  cent  over  the  low  level  of 
Julv. — Investment  Items. 
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AMERICAN    CAPITAL    IN    CANADA. 


Several  montlis  ago  the  New  York  Herald  printed  an 
editorial  which  pointed  with  dismay  to  the  decrease  in 
trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  more  rapid  decrease  in  exports  from  tlie 
United  States  than  in  imports  from  Canada.  At  that 
time  where  Canada's  exports  decreased  $1.00  the 
United  States  exjiorts  to  Canada  went  down  $2.25.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  quote  from  the  Herald : 

"Canada  had  become  our  .second  biggest  and  best 
customer  in  the  whole  world.  With  our  Canadian  ex- 
ports of  approximately  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  only  the 
United  Kingdom  surpasses  Canada  in  the  volume  and 
value  of  goods  bought  by  them.  The  whole  of  South 
America,  with  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies  thrown  in  did  not  equal  Canada  as  a  buyer  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States."  The  Herald  con- 
tinues to  say  that  Americans  have  plastered  loans  over 
all  other  countries  which  never  can  be  normal  customers 
while  they  have  been  stingy  with  credits  to  the  cue  coun- 
try de-stined  naturally  to  be  their  very  best  customer. 
The  remedy  suggested  by  the  Herald  is  to  extend  larger 
loans  and  a  less  highly  taxed  reception  to  Canadian 
trade. 

From  a  glance  at  the  geography  it  is  evident  that  no 
two  countries  in  the  world  with  a  common  boundary 
line  car  y  on  such  an  extensive  trade  as  that  which 
passes  across  the  49th  parallel.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
find,  likewise,  any  other  two  countries  that  are  so 
nearly  alike  in  personal  charactei'istics,  ambitions,  and 
ability  as  Canadians  and  Americans.  In  no  two  coun- 
tries are  labor  conditions  more  nearly  alike  or  on  so  high 
a  plane.  In  few  countries  is  tliere  a  closer  international 
ownership  and  management  of  industry. 

In  spite  of,  or  because  of  the  extent  which  American 
capital  is  alread}'  invested  in  Canada  and  alarmed  at 
the  course  of  our  international  trade  with  Americans, 
the  New  York  Plerald  seems  to  take  too  serious  a  view 
of  the  situation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  during 
the  past  few  yeais  Canadian  industry  was  on  war 
wages  with  labor  engaged  in  the  production  of  war  mat- 
■  erials  and  that  huge  sums  were  expended  by  man- 
ufacturing plants  for  raw  materials  and  semi-finished 
products  in  the  United .  States  and  individuals  were 
spending  lavishly  on  high  priced  imported  luxuries. 
This  caused  an  excess  of  imports  into  Canada  over  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  which  did  not  however,  be- 
come apparent  as  a  serious  situation  so  long  as  we  were 
exporting  enormous  quantities  of  war  materials  to  Eu- 
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rope.  When  the  war  ceased,  our  exports  of  munitions 
immediately  ceased  but  the  habit  of  buying  high  priced 
things  from  acro.ss  the  line  was  a  difficult  one  to  break 
away  from  and  it  continued  so  long  as  our  people  had 
the  money  to  spend.  But  of  late  an  awakening  has 
come,  both  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  afford  many  of 
these  luxuries  and  also  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
materials  heretofoie  imported  can  now  be  found  in 
Canada  of  equal  quality  and  value  and  that  by  purchas- 
ing the  domestic  product  our  fellow  countrymen  are 
kei)t  mure  fully  employed.  It  will  be  seen  therefore, 
that  a  drop  in  our  imports  "from  the  United  States  was 
absolutely  necessary;  we  simply  cannot  go  on  paying 
for  excess  of  imports  from  them  over  our  own  export.s 
to  the  south.  The  ratio  of  the  decreases  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  our 
I'oUar  again  back  to  normal  as  a  result  of  a  fairly  even 
Ijalancp  of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  In  fact  the 
ime  will  doubtless  come  when  a  much  lower  tariff  bar- 
rier to  our  mutual  trade  relations  will  be  accomplished 
on  both  sides  to  the  great  advantage,  we  think,  of  both 
countries. 

To  come  back  to  the  matter  of  American  loans  to  Can- 
adian industry,  we  find  here  a  rather  puzzling  situa- 
tion. We  are  a  comparatively  young  country  on  the 
xerge  of  industrial  development,  with  enormous  natural 
resources,  an  intelligent  and  industrious  population,  and 
comparatively  little  domestic  capital  to  carry  on  devel- 
opments which  would  enable  the  production  for  home 
consumption  and  for  export  of  many  materials  for 
which  tliere  is  now  or  shortly  will  be,  a  very  extensive 
demand.  For  the  development  of  these  resources,  we 
need  also  and  could  accommodate  a  very  much  larger 
po])ulation  and  this  of  course  means  more  immigration 
of  picked  people.  As  regards  the  matter  of  foreign  in- 
vestment in  Canada,  it  has  been  shown  that  quite  a  fair 
proportion  of  Canadian  securities  is  held  in  the  United 
S'ate.s,  these  being  largely  municipal,  provincial  and  in- 
dustrial pajier.  Probably  more  Canadian  railroad  stock 
is  held  in  England  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  large  amount  of  industrial  securities  held  by  our 
neighbors  is  due  apparently  to  two  major  causes:  First, 
the  establishment  of  branch  plants  in  Canada  for  the 
manufacturing  of  goods  on  which  there  is  a  considerable 
import  duty  or  merely  for  the  more  convenient  assem- 
bling of  manufactured  parts  brought  over  the  line. 
Second,  the  establishment  of  industries  in  Canada  for 
exploitation  of  our  raw  materials  such  as  minerals, 
forests,  and  water  powers  where  the  United  States  is  de- 
ficient ill  tliesp  manufacturing  factors  or  finds  tbejn  jjot 
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.  conveniently  available  to  the  principal  centres  of  con- 
sumption. There  are  very  few  instances  of  the.  first 
class  in  the  manufacture  or  conversion  of  pulp  and 
paper  in  Canada  but  there  are  a  number  of  instances 
where  fairly  lai-ge  amounts  of  American  capital  liave 
been  invested  in  Canadian  mills  for  tlic  i)rimary  con- 
version of  forest  and  water  power  into  puli)  ajid  paper 
for  export.  Such  investment  has  worked  to  the  advant- 
age of  the  xVmerican  investor  and  not  witliout  disad- 
vantage to  the  Canadian  holder  of  an  interest  in  such 
a  business.  The  investment  of  American  cai)ital  in  a 
Canadian  paper  mill  naturally  acts  as  a  nuignet  to  draw 
the  product  to  the  same  market.  There  are  doubtless  a 
number  of  instances  where  a  person  niterested  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  is  also  interested  in  its  consump- 
tion. It  was  to  some  extent  this  situation  which  prac- 
tically ensured  American  publications  of  their  necessary 
requirements  of  paper  under  circumstances  whicii  rec- 
ently made  it  difficult  for  paper  u.scrs  in  othc;-  coun- 
tries to  obtain  necessary  quan'itie.s.  Another  feature 
of  this  financial  relationship  is  the  large  profits  to  the 
Canadian  plant  which  exported  to  the  United  States 
during  the  recent  period  of  high  rates  of  exchange.  Of 
course  where  interest  was  paid  to  the  American 
bond  holder  there  was  no  .such  advantage  as  came  to  the 
Canadian  who  cashed  his  coupon  in  Boston  o-  New 
York.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  what  propor- 
tion of  the  dividend  distribution  of  Canadian  mills  goes 
across  the  line.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been 
a  good  many  that  did  not  have  much  dividends  to  dis- 
tribute but  in  normal  times  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  going  south. 

Whether  the  investment  of  more  American  capital  in 
Canadian  indu.stries  .should  be  vigorously  encouraged 
is  quite  a  problem.  Everyone  knows  Canada's  wealth 
is  gradually  accumula-ing  to  the  ])oint  where  iioi'iual 
developments  can  be  cared  for  at  liduu',  aad  it  nuiy  be 
that  for  the  next  few  years  Canadian  financiers  and 
Canadian  savings  accounts  can  take  care  of  sucii  cxi)au- 
.si(ni  as  nmy  be  reiiuired  aiul  which  may  l)e  justified.  It 
is  not  fair  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  amount  of 
money  which  must  be  paid  outside  the  country  to  hold- 
ers of  Canadian  securities  because  the  profits  distrib- 
uted to  them  are  largely  dej"ived  from  sales  of  our 
product  in  that  country.  Likewise  we  must  not  under- 
estimate the  benefit  to  our  own  Canadian  countrymen 
from  the  distribution  of  wages  for  the  construe' ion  as 
well  as  the  operation  of  tlie  plants  which  foreign  cap- 
ital has  been  largely  instrumental  in  establishing.  These 
plants  have  given  employment  not  only  to  the  construc- 
tors and  the  operators  but  also  to  workmen  in  many 
other  industries  furnishing  supplies  and  equipment  and 
their  maintenance  requires  renewals  of  material  and  re- 
pairs to  equipment  which  continue  to  employ  other 
plants. 

The  question  now,  flpparentl\',  is  whether  we  have 
not  reaclied  a  point  in  thp  development  of  at  least  cer- 


tain of  our  industries  where  we  need  not  offer  any  par- 
ticular inducement  to  encourage  investment  of  very 
great  amounts  of  American  capital.  It  was  pointetl  out 
on  the  other  iiand,  during  the  imperial  Press  Conferen- 
ce; that  Canada  might  considerably  extend  liercxporl 
market  for  pulp  and  paper  by  encouraging  furtlicr  in- 
vestment of  British  funds.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
question  of  foreign  investments  in  our  pulp  and  taper 
securities,  to    cite  but  one  industry,  requires  real l.\     an 

almost  world-wide  study  of  nuirket  as  well  as  financial 
conditions. 


ENCOURAGING  FORESTRY. 

We  venture  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  moie 
has  been  done  to  a  rouse  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  the  serious  situation  existing  with 
regard  to  our  forests  than  has  been  accomplished  in 
all  the  years  that  have  preeeeded.  Magazine  articles, 
newspaper  articles,  hearings  before  congressional 
committees,  speeches  and  legislation  in  state  legis- 
latures and  provincial  assemblies  and  addresses  at 
public  meetings  have  all  attempted  to,  and  to  some 
extent  succeeded  in  arousing  public  opinion  and 
public  interest  in  this  important  problem.  Back  of 
all  the  speeches  and  published  articles,  there  has  been 
an  enormous  amount  of  qiiiet,  persi.stent  thought  and 
discussion  in  conversation  and  correspondence  among 
friends  of  the  forest  w-ho  realize  the  rapid  rate  at 
which  our  forest  lauds  are  being  devastated. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  forest 
eon.servation  is  Mr.  F.  J.  D.  Barnjum  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Mr.  Barnjum,  who  is  a  native  of  Montreal,  has  ex- 
tensive holdings  in  the  Peninsular  Province  but  his 
interest  in  the  forest  is  Dominion  wide.  His  great 
ambition,  to  the  accomplishment  of  whicli  he  is  now 
devoting  practically  all  of  his  time  and  much  of  his 
income,  is  to  see  Canadian  grown  timber  the  perpetual 
basis  of  a  prosperous  and  uninterrupted  Canadian  in- 
dustry. To  this  end,  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  and  wider  publicity  as  to  the 
various  phases  of  the  problem  and  in  order  to  get 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  information  which 
may  be  helpful  in  the  foi-mulation  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions. Mr.  Barnjum  has  offered  a  very  generous  set  of 
prizes  which  are  explained  on  another  page. 

The  eastern  provinces  and  British  Columbia  are  deep- 
ly interested  in  forest  protection  and  management  be- 
cause of  their  wood  using  industries  built  up  on  the 
ba.sis  of  timber  resources.  The  prairie  provinces  are 
interested  because  their  timber  is  practically  all  gone 
and  any  wastage  in  other  sections  of  the  Dominion 
means  higher  prices  for  their  paper  products  and 
building  materials,  while  the  future  of  all  of  Canada 
depends  upon  conserving  what  we  have  and  growing 
more.  Everyone  in  Canada,  therefore,  has  a  stake  in 
the  Canadian  forest  and  we  trust  that  many  readers 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  will  take  advantage 
of  Mr.  Barnjum 's  offer.     The  editor  will  gladly  co« 
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op.rHlp  ^vl.l,  tin.  ,|o,M,r  of  ll,o  priz.s  l,y  |H,l,lisl,n,u-  the     Ji,s  inlnvst   in  the  C-.auuUnu   nulustyy  will  undoubted 
winiung   essays   when    the   awards   hav   I.ee,,    made.  ly   ine.-ea.se   and   we   trnst   that  his   visits  will  become 

"lore    frequent    so    that    Canadians    may    know    him 
COBWEB  a.  bettei-. 


The  editor  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Sir  Frederick 
Becker  last  week  and  found  him  the  genial,  optimistic 
person  that  one  might  imagine  him  to  be  from  looking 
at  his  picture.  Sir  Frederick  ha.s  a  large  interest  in 
five  or  si.\  Canadian  pulp  mills  making  botji  sulp^iite 
and  mechanical  pulp  and  appreciates  the  dependence 
of  the  pulp  mill  on  the  forest.  He  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  efficient  fire  protection  measures  and  of  careful 
forest  management.  We  were  favored  with  one  of 
Sir  Frederick's  famous  cigars  which  are  made  es- 
pecially to  his  order  and  wliich  was  both  the  finest 
and  largest  that  we  have  ever  had. 

Sir  Frederick  has  not  been  in  Canada  for  the  past 
two  or  three  .years  and  this  is  his  first  visit  since  his 
fiftieth    birthday    and    his   acquisition    of   knighthood. 


We  were  glad  to  read  in  the  Paper  Makers'  Journal 
a  letter  commenting  in  a  friendly  and  complimentary 
way  on  the  action  of  a  Canadian  i)aper  mill  on  their 
action  with  regard  to  wages. 


Mr.  G.  C.  Piche,  chief  forester  for  Quebec  has  is.sued 
an  extensive  list  of  trees  available   from  the  nursery 

)rmaraental  planting. 


at   Berthierville  for  forest  and 


Did  you  ever  wait  for  a  hen  to  come  off?  If  you 
did,  you  will  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  Textbook 
Conrmittee.  The  third  volume  of  the  textbooks  cover- 
ing the  Manufacture  of  Pulp  is  on  the  press  and  is 
due  to  be  off  next  week.  We  venture  to  say  there 
will  be  same  cackling  about  the  time  it  appears. 


Timber  Miners  or  Timber  Farmers? 

l!y  EDWARD  RICHARDS  In  THE  NATION. 


The  American  lumberman  is  a  timber  miner.  He 
thinks  of  his  forest  as  a  solid  mass  of  raw  material 
which  he  is  working  up  for  sale.  He  does  not  think  of, 
and  treat  accordingly,  the  forest  as  a  living,  growing, 
crop-producing  resource.  His  way  of  thinking  is  a 
relic  of  the  early  days  of  this  country  when  everyone 
spoke  of  the  "inexhaustible"  resources  of  the  United 
States.  The  result  of  such  thinking  is  the  reckless  ex- 
ploitation of  our  forests  which  is  almost  universally 
practiced  in  logging  operations.  The  mature  timber  is 
there  waiting  to  be  harvested.  The  most  money  can  be 
made  by  going  in  once,  taking  everything  that  can  be 
handled  at  a  profit,  and  then  getting  out  and  going 
elsewhere,  allowing  the  land  to  revert  to  the  State  for 
taxes.  It  will  take  a  life-time  for  a  new  forest  to  grow. 
Why  fuss  with  such  a  proposition  at  all?  Clean  up  and 
get  out.  This  has  been  and  largely  still  is  the  psycho- 
log.y  of  the  American  lumberman.  Its  results  as  affect- 
ing the  forests  of  the  country  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  words — forest  devastation. 

The  proper  handling  of  forests  on  our  State  and 
Federal  lands  is  now  well  established  in  the  public 
mind  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  fact  in  the  woods.  But 
forestry  on  private  lands,  especiall.y  big  economic 
timber  tracts  in  the  far  South  and  far  West,  has  not 
begun.  Forest  fire-protection  has  been  established  in 
places,  but  forest  fire-protection  is  not  forestry.  Fire- 
protection  is  necessary  but  by  no  means  all.  Boiled 
down,  the  work  of  the  forester  is  just  one  thing,  i.  e., 
the  continuous  production  of  forest  crops.  On  this  ba- 
sis forestry  has  not  begun  to  be  practiced  on  privately 
owned,  large-sized,  economic  timber  tracts  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  paper  companies 
in  the  Northeastern  States,  whose  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial has  been  nearly  exhausted  and  whose  ver.y  ex- 
istence necessitates  a  perpetuation  of  their  forests. 

Meanwhile  our  timber  situation  grows  worse  and 
worse.  Three-fifths  of  all  our  virgin  timber  is  already 
gone  and  Ave  are  cutting  the  remainder  four  times  as 
fast  as  it  is  growing.  The  center  of  our  production  of 
lumber  has  migrated  from  New  England  to  New  York, 


thence  to  Pennsylvania,  moved  in  turn  to  the  Lake 
States  and  the  South,  until  now  after  less  than  100 
.years  our  country  has  to  look  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
tlie  bulk  of  Its  wood  supplies  for  the  future  The  shin 
ments  of  Western  timber  to  the  East  are  increasing  all 
he  tune.  Today  Western  lumber  is  sent  by  ship  down 
he  Pacific  Coast,  through  the  Panama  Canal  up 
through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  to  New 
lork  There  it  is  unloaded  on  the  docks,  reloaded  to 
treight  cars,  and  hauled  all  the  way  to  Chicacro  and 
other  M.cldle  Western  points.  Such 'a  long  andlosti? 
Jiaul  tor  the  delivery  of  lumber  is  absurd  when  it  is 
remembered  that  good  pine  lumber  can  be  grown  in 
aiichigan  and  in  the  other  Lake  States  on  land  millions 
ot  acres  of  which  are  today  idle  waste.  Out  of  an  orig- 
inal area  of  forest  of  822  million  acres  only  137  mifl- 
lon  are  left  in  virgin  stands.  Over  300  million  acres  of 
this  cut-over  land  is  unsuitable  for  farming  and  vet  is 
not  producing  good  timber  for  a  second  cut  owing  to 
the  reckless  methods  of  cutting  used,  the  lack  of  seed 
frees  of  good  species  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  dam- 
age from  over-grazing,  fire,  and  neglect.  Eighty-one 
million  acres,  in  addition  to  the  above  300  million  is  so 
badly  damaged  that  it  is  a  desert  of  briars  rocks 
stumps,  and  scattered  bushes.  This  huge  'area  of 
eighty-one  million  acres  of  desert  is  as  large  as  the 
combined  total  forest  areas  of  France,  Holland  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Denmark,  and  is  being  increased  by  continued  reckless 
logging  at  the  rate  of  three  million  acres  per  year 

The  people  of  the  United  States  use  about  300  board 
feet  of  lumber  per  capita  per  year.  This  is  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  that  used  by  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope, and  it  is  much  more  than  we  "ourselves  will  have 
to  get  along  with  them  the  shortage  of  wood  becomes 
acute.   For  let  it  be  understood  once  for  all,  the  United 


States  is  going   to  have 


a    timber    shortage    in  about 


twenty-five  years.  This  is  inevitable  because  fo^  the 
past  fifty  years  we  have  been  destroying  our  forests 
and  none  have  been  planted  to  replace  them.  As  it 
takes  over  fifty  years  to  grow  saw-timber,  and  as  none 
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wiis  planted  fifty  years  ago,  when  our  irinaiiiiii;;  vir- 
t^in  forests  are  all  gone,  wliieii  will  lie  in  from  twenty 
five  to  fifty  years,  there  will  be   nothing   to  iiil  in  llic 
way  of  new  growth.    A  .shortage  of  lunilier,  tlierefore, 
is  inevitable. 

"But,"  the  incredulous  reader  replies,  "we  can  get 
our  lumber  from  Clanada  or  from  Euroi)e  or  the  trop- 
ics." Unfortunately  this  is  not  a  solution.  If  we  eut 
and  imported  every  stick  of  timber  growing  in  Canada, 
at  our  present  rate  of  consumption  we  would  use  it  all 
up  in  twenty  years.  Mexico  already  imports  lumber 
for  her  own  needs.  So  docs  most  of  Europe,  Russia 
alone  having  enough  to  export  some  to  other  countries. 
The  tropical  forests  are  made  up  largely  of  species 
with  very  heavy,  very  hard  wood,  while  the  bulk  of 
our  uses  for  lundier  call  foi-  soft  woods,  pine,  fir.  and 
the  like. 

One  often  hears  that  the  substitutes  for  wood  the  re- 
placing it  so  rapidly  that  ultimately  little  or  no  wood 
will  be  used.  But  this  fails  to  consider  the  fact  that 
new  uses  for  wood  are  being  discovered  more  rapidly 
than  are  substitutes  for  it.  Altogether  the  cold  facts 
of  the  case  inevitably  point  in  one  direction,  and  one 
only.  America  is  facing  a  severe  shortage  of  wood,  and 
it  can  get  wood  only  by  growing  it  itself. 

The  first  step  in  getting  the  United  States  seriously 
started  on  the  road  toward  real  forestry  practice  is  to 
stop  the  further  devastation  of  our  remaining  forests. 
For,  by  seeing  that  the  logging  now  going  on  in  the 
virgin  forests  which  remain  is  so  regulated  that  a 
young  forest  is  established  as  fast  as  the  mature  trees 
"are  cut,  our  huge  area  of  waste  land  will  at  least  not 
be  increased.  Next  to  this  comes  the  protection  of 
forests  from  fire.  Today  this  is  only  one-third  accom- 
plished, taking  the  country  as  a  whole.  Third  comes 
the  gigantic  task  of  reforesting  the  cut-over  and  waste 
lands.  For  the  lumberman  seriously  to  practice  for- 
estry a  new  point  of  view  is  needed.  He  must  become 
a  timber  farmer  instead  of  remaining  what  he  is  now — 
a  timber  miner. 


J{anger  whose  district  sliows  the  most  efficient  organ- 
ization and  best  results  and  showing  proportionately 
the  least  fire  loss  as  determined  by  his  activity  in  fire 
fighting,  and  by  the  application  of  the  best  preventative 
methods.  The  .iudge  to  be  the  Chief  Forester  of  Que- 
bec, and  prize  to  l)e  awarded  and  paid  on  November 
30,  1922. 

Similar  prizes  are  offered  by  Mr.  Barnjum  for  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The 
dates  are  the  same  as  for  Quebec,  but  the  judges  are 
the  appropriate  local  Ministers  and  other  forestry 
authorities. 

The  cash  lioiius  of  $2  an  acre  to  Nova  Scotia  farmers 
for  every  acre  of  spruce  or  pi'ie  seedlings  planted  on 
their  farms  this  si)ring,  ali'eady  mentioned  in  the  pres:;, 
still  stands  good,  and  many  farmers  are  taking  i)art. 

"There  has  been  so  much  fruitless  discu.ssion  of  this 
vital  sub.ject,"  ended  Mr.  Barnjum,  "that  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  moves  me  to  make  these  offers.  As 
many  may  want  to  enter  and  who  are  not  familial- 
with  this  particular  subject,  I  will  mail  further  infor- 
mation to  them  free  on  application." 


LINCOLN  PAPER  MILLS  ENTER  BOOK  AND 
WRITING  FIELD. 

This  well-known  companj'  has  established  a  strong  re- 
putation in  several  lines,  espcially  strong  bagging  and 
wrappings  of  sulphite  and  rope  stock,  glassine  and 
greaseproof  papers.  Tliey  are  now  entering  a  wider 
field  and  will  put  on  the  market  several  lines  of  book, 
envelope  bond  and  related  grades. 

To  handle  this  work  tlicy  have  secured  the  services 


PRIZES  TO  RESCUE  FORESTS. 

The  critical  condition  of  Canadian  timber  owing  to 
enormous  ravages  of  the  bud-worm  and  to  forest  fires, 
is  such  that  prizes  are  being  offered,  open  to  every 
Canadian  citizen,  for  its  preservation.  Frank  J.  D. 
Barnjum,  prominent  timber  magnate,  of  Annapolis 
Royal,  N.  S.,  is  offering  them  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  for  this  worthy  object  public-spirited  citizens  or 
Provincial  governments  will  duplicate  them. 

Prizes  totaling  $1,000  are  open  to  any  Canadian 
citizen,  divided  as  follows:  $500  first  prize,  $250  sec- 
ond prize,  $150  third  prize  and  $100  fourth  prize,  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  regulation  of  the  forest  fire 
menace,  with  suggestions  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
for  their  prevention,  or  for  any  other  methods  for  the 
protection  and  retention  of  our  forests  for  our  home 
industries.  Judges  to  be  the  two  Provincial  Foresters 
of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  the  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Forestry  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch.  Essays  to 
be  mailed  to  Mr.  Barnjum 's  address  on  or  before  June 
1,  1922;  prizes  to  be  awarded  and  paid  July  15,  1922. 

In  Quebec  Province  $250  in  cash  will  be  given  for  the 
best  municipal  plantation  planting  to  be  done  this 
spring.  Prize  to  be  awarded  September  15th,  1922. 
Judges  to  be  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  of 
Quebec,  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  Laval 
University,  Quebec,  and  the  Chief  Forester  of  Quebec. 

A  prize  of  $250  in  cash  to  the  Chief  or  District  Fire 


MR.  G.  C.  WINLOW. 

of  Mr.  G.  C.  Winlow.  who  has  had  nearly  twenty-five 
j'ears'  experience  in  handling  these  lines.  Mr.  Winlow 
is  a  Torontonian  and  received  his  education  at  the  Jar^ 
vis  Street  Collegiate  school  in  that  city.  He  has  been 
with  the  Canada  Paper  Company  from  the  time  he  left 
school  to  the  present,  and  therefore  brings  a  wealth  of 
experience  in  the  sale  of  paper. 

Mr.  "Winlow  has  behind  him  a  mill  in  condition  to 
turn  out  large  quantities  of  high-grade  stock  and  which 
is  fortunate  in  having  as  General  Manager  Mr.  K.  S. 
^lacLachlan,  a  man  of  scientific  training  who  was  not 
afraid  to  learn  his  paper-making  at  fir.st  hand  by  the 
overall  route. 


March  16,  1922. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  SECTION. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  lust  issue). 

Financial  Report  of  the  Secretary. 
MR.  CARRUTHERS:  We  shall  now  pass  on  to  the 
financial  report  of  the  Secretary. 

MR.  BECK:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  as  you 
are  probably  all  aware,  I  succeded  to  Mr.  Dawe's  duties 
as  Secretary  only  very  recently,  and  this  financial 
statement  really  represents  the  work  of  Mr.  Dawe  dnr- 
ing  the  year  as  I  had  practically  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
According  to  the  statement  we  started  the  year  with  a 
balance  of  $739.99.  We  raised  dnring  the  year  as  dues 
$1,511.34,  and  were  credited  with  bank  interest  to  the 
amount  of  $19.25,  making  a  total  of  $2,270.58,  of  which 
$1,768.69  has  been  expended.  This  leaves  a  balance  in 
the  bank  of  $501.89  as  against  a  balance  of  $739.99  a 
year  ago. 
Annual  Statement — Terhnical  Section,  C.  P.  &  P.  A. 

year  1921. 
Dr.  Cr. 

1922 

Jan.  2  Stenographer's  salary $    325.00 

Entertainment 150.00 

Association  dues 85.00 

Charges  on  cheqiies 12.72 

Prizes 175.00 

Subscriptions  to   Magazine 498.00 

Travelling 124.57 

Summer  meeting 372.40 

Office  furniture 26.00 

$1,768.69 
Jan.  2  Balance  in  Bank 501.89 

$2,270.58 
1921 

Feb.  1.  Balance  in  Bank $    739.99 

Dues  paid  during  1921 1,511.34 

1922 
Jan.  2  Bank  interest -    19.25 


$2,270.58 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Anderson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mason, 
the  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stephenson  seconded  by  Mr.  W^r- 
dle,  Mr.  Beck  was  authorized  to  sign  cheques  in  place 
of  Mr.  Dawe  who  has  retired  from  the  secretaryship. 

Presentation  of  Prizes  for  Essays. 

At  this  stage  three  young  nien  were  invited  to  come 
forward  to  receive  the  prizes  which  had  been  awarded 
by  the  Section  for  the  best  essays  on  the  subject  of  pulp 
and  paper.    The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : 

First,  William  Cauldwell  Munro,  251  Wilson  Ave., 
Notre-Dame  de  Grace,  Que. 

Second,  Douglas  B.  Read,  37  St.  Famille  Street, 
Montreal. 

Third,  F.  W.  Bradshaw,  823  University  Street, 
Montreal. 

The  prizes  were  presented  by  Mr.  Carruthers  who 
said: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  you  with  these 
cheques  in  recognition  of  the  excellence  of  the  papers 
which  you  have  written.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your 
success  and  I  hoi)e  you  will  fiiul  it  desirable  to  stay  in 
the  paper  industry.  Are  you  all  in  the  paper  industrj- 
now? 


MR.  READ :  Yes. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS :  Well,  you  are  in  a  good  indus- 
try. I  wish  you  success. 

"MR.  WARDLE:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  these 
young  gentlemen  have  gained  prizes  does  not  make 
them  professionals,  does  it?  (Laughter.) 

Moisting  Testing. 

MR.  CROSSLEY:  There  is  one  small  item  that  might 
be  brought  up  in  connection  with  the  reports  of  com- 
mittees. Mr.  Slack,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Moisture  Testing,  is  not  able  to  be  here  and  he  asked 
me  to  bring  up  this  point. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  agree- 
ment "within  1  per  cent"  in  cases  of  joint  test. 

1.  Is  it  within  1  per  cent  of  the  billed  test? 

2.  Is  it  within  1  per  cent  of  the  net  weight  as 

billed? 

If  a  car  of  pulp  were  billed  at  80  per  cent  and  the 
joint  test  at  receiver's  mill  gave  79  per  cent  the  posi- 
tion of  question  1,  would  exist.  This  would  mean  that 
in  spite  of  shrinkage  in  transit,  the  pulp  is  found  1  per 
cent  wetter  at  receiving  mill.  As  this  shrinkage  in 
some  cases  would  amount  to  two  percent  or  more  a 
pulp  tested  cori'ectlj'  at  shipping  point  as  80  per  cent 
should  then  give  82  per  cent  or  more  at  receiving  mill. 

A  finding  of  79  per  cent  on  the  joint  test  would 
mean  a  difference  of  three  per  cent  on  the  net  weight. 

It  is  tlie  opinion  of  the  speaker  that  the  agreement 
should  be  referred  to  net  weight  and  not  to  figure 
of  air  dry  percentage. 

If  pulp  is  billed  at  79  per  cent  at  the  mill,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  say  that  the  joint  test  was  coming  out 
within  one  per  cent  if  it  was  found  78  per  cent  at  the 
receiving  mill  on  account  of  the  shrinkage  in  transit. 
In  the  agreements  it  should  be  stated  that  if  the  joint 
test  comes  within  one  per  cent  of  the  pulp  as  billed 
the  complainant  should  pay  the  expenses.  The  point  at 
issue  is  as  to  who  shall  pay  the  expense.  It  should  be 
settled  so  that  the  result  should  come  "within  one  per 
cent  of  the  net  weight"  and  not  within  one  per  cent 
of  the  figure  of  the  air    dry  percentage. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Chemical  and  Physical 
Standards. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  Mr.  Hovey,  we  will  ask  you 
for  the  report  af  the  Committee  on  Chemical  and  Phys- 
ical Standards. 

MR.  REX  W.  HOVEY:  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Chemical  and  Physical  Standards :  Unforunately, 
our  train  was  seventeen  hours  late  this  morning,  so  that 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Chemical  and  Physical 
Standards  is  not  in  shape  for  turning  in  to  the  Exec- 
tive.  There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
done  in  regard  to  the  strength-testing  of  pidp.  The 
subject  has  been  investigated  from  several  angles  and 
a  lot  of  important  data  has  been  compiled.  This  report 
will  soon  be  in  shape  for  publication.  I  will  not  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  it  this  morning. 


Discussion  of  Papers 

The  Use  of  Clean  Water  as  a  Preservative  for  Storing 
Mechanical  Pulp. 

MR.  CARRTTTHERS :  We  will  now  have  a  paper  on 
The  Use  of  Clean  Water  as  a  Preservative  for  Storing 
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mechanical  pvdp"  prepared  by  :\Iessrs.  R.  J.  Blair,  path- 
ologist and  E.  Parke  Cameron  associate  chemist, 
Forest  Products  Laboratory.  McGill  University,  Mont- 
real. , 
MR.  BLAIR:  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  very  much 
of  your  time.  I  had  intended  to  have  some  samples  of 
my"  pulp  liere  to  pass  around.  As  I  had  not  intended 
to"  give  the  paper  until  tomorrow,  I  did  not  bring  the 
pulp  with  me.  but  if  you  care  to  listen  to  a  few  re- 
marks. I  will  make  them  now. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS :  We  want  to  make  the  most  of 
our  time  and,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  you  might  go 
ahead  and  bring-  your  samples  later. 

MR.  BLAIR :  I  will  arrange  to  bring  the  samples  this 
afterut'on.  During  the  past  couple  of  years  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  protecting  pulpwood  from 
decay  by  keeping  the  wood  stored  hi  such  a  moist  con- 
dition that  the  wood-destroying  fungus  gets  no  op- 
portunity to  grow  and  cause  decay.  It  has  seemed 
that  the"  same  idea  might  be  applied  in  the  storage  of 
groundwood  pulp.  It  is  recognized  tjiat  wood  immersed 
\n  water  will  remain  indefinitely  in  a  sound  state  and  it 
has  been  assumed  that  if  you  take  sound  wood,  grind  it 
up  into  mechanical  pulp  and  store  it  in  water,  it  will 
remain  in  as  sound  condition  as  if  it  had  been  left  in 
its  original  form.  Piling  whicli  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  wharves  is  below  water  level  where  it  is  con- 
stantly wet  and  sticks  of  wood  which  get  into  the  bot- 
tom of  a  body  cf  water  remain  in  a  sound  condition. 
Logs  which  sink  while  being  driven  can  be  recovered 
subsequently  and  utilised  for  various  purposes. 

I  thought  there  might  be  something  behind  the  idea 
of  the  water  s'orage   of  pulp,   and  last   year  I   had   a 
number  of  tanks  made  at  the  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atory for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  some  experiments. 
I  obtained  samples  of  groundwood  pulp  from  a  number 
of  mills   and   these   samples   were   stored    away    in   the 
tanks    and    left    for   seventeen    moutlis    until    we    made 
tests  with  this  material.     The  pulp  was  used     in  three 
different  forms,  some  pressed,  some  freshly  made  lap. 
and  some  slush.     The  tanks  were  three  feet  by  two  and 
a  half  feet  by  twenty  inches  deep.     These  tanks  were  so 
equipped  that  water  could  be  run  into  them  all  the  time. 
There  was  an  overflow  so  that  the  tanks  should  not  run 
over  and  if  one  wished  to  change  the  water  quickly  it 
was  possible  to  let  all  of  the  water  run  out.     The  tanks 
could    be  filled  again  in  a  short  time.     The  water  was 
changed  to  -see  what  the  effect  would  be  with  regard  to* 
leaching  out  starches,  sugars  and  such  soluble  materials 
in  the  wood.    In  some  of  the  tanks  the  water  was  allow- 
ed to  run  in  constantly,  in  some  it  was  changed  once  a 
dav  and   in  some  it  was  changed  once  a  week.     After 
this   condition     had   continued    for   seventeen      montlis 
samples  were  taken  and  tested  along  various  lines.     Mi-. 
Cameron,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  pulp  and  paper  woi-k 
at  the  laboratories  conducted  these  tests,  and  is  prepared 
to  describe  that  part  of  the  experiment. 

MR.  CAMERON:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  the 
tests  made  of  the  pulp  were  for  freeness.  bursting 
strength  and  tensile  strength.  Samples  were  taken  as 
representative  of  each  tank  and  brought  to  a  consis- 
tency of  0.5  per  cent.  As  to  the  freeness  determination. 
a  sample  was  transferred  to  the  freeness  tester  and  the 
stock  allowed  to  drain  and  afterwards  poured  into  the 
sheet  machine.  The  sheets  were  very  weak  as  they  were 
pure  groundwood.  so  that  they  were  allowed  to  be- 
come air-dry.  They  were  then  tested  for  bursting 
strength.  Five  bu; sting  tests  per  sheet  were  made  giv- 
ing an  average  of  twenty-five  bursts  per  tank.  Tliat 
roughly  describes  the  method  of  the  tests.     The  result 


shows  that  freeness  is  increased  in  stock  stored  in 
slush  form.  The  bursting  strength  in  all  cases  was 
slightly  decreased  The  deterioration  was  very  slight. 
The  idea  behind  this  form  of  storage  is  quite  sound.  Mr. 
Blair  has  said  that  there  was  no  deterioration  in  so  far 
as  fungus  growth  is  concerned.  The  only  change  was 
that  in  freeness.  I  do  not  think  that  is  large  enough 
to  show  any  effect  on  the  product. 

The  paper  of  Messrs.  Blair  and  Cameron  was  printed 
in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  Jan.  26,  1922. 

:\IR.  CARRUTHERS:  Do  I  unde; stand  you  got  about 
the  same  results  from  three  different  methods? 

MR.  CAMERON:  Yes,  very  closely;  there  was  some 
change  but  not  very  much. 

MR.  MASON:  Do  I  understand  that  pulp  was  kept 
for  seventeen  months  without  any  deterioration?  What 
kind  of  wood  was  it  made  of? 

MR.  BLAIR:  Some  of  the  pulp  was  supplied  by  the 
Laurentide  Company.  I  would  like  to  take  tJliis  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  also  the  Belgian  Industrial  Com- 
pany, the  Donnacona  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Price 
Brothers  &  Company,  and  the  McLaren  Company  for 
supplying  the  pulp  which  we  used  in  these  experuneuts. 
In  some  cases  we  wrote  back  to  the  mills  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  we  were  testing  the  material,  and  they  sent 
on  some  fresh  pulp  to  compare  with  the  pulp  which  had 
been  stored.  We  have  tested  quite  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent lots  of  pulp — about  fifteen  altogether — and  we 
have  quite  an  interesting  series  of  tests  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  some  of  the  lap  groundwood  which  was 
immersed  for  seventeen  months  gives  a  difference  of 
onlv  about  five  points. 

MR.  CAMERON :  Except  in  the  slush  form. 
MR.  BLAIR:  There  seems  to  be  more  difference  in 
the  different  lots  of  freshly  made  pulp  than  in  some  of 
the  lots  of  storage  pulp.  That  is  rather  a  peculiar  thing 
but  we  obtained  these  results  in  carrying  out  tests  under 
the  same  conditions. 

MR.  HOVEY:  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  results? 
MR.  CAMERON:  In  the  light  of  further  investiga- 
tion, having  regard  to  the  strength-testing,  I  am  not 
altogether  satisfied.  The  tests  were  all  carried  out 
under  exactly  similar  conditions,  however,  and  are 
therefore  directly  comparable  which  is,  I  think,  the  im- 
portant point. 

MR.  BLAIR :  When  we  obtained  this  pulp,  all  that  we 
received  was  not  put  in  the  storage  tanks  there  were 
laps  and  sheets  left  over  and  they  were  piled  away  in 
the  same  room  as  that  in  which  the  tanks  were  placed. 
This  pulp  that  was  left  out  in  the  air  is  in  a  very  dis- 
reputable condition.  Some  of  it  is  so  rotten  that  there 
is  no  fibre  left  in  it  and  some  of  it  is  badly  molded. 
When  I  bring  down  my  samples  of  the  pulp  that  have 
been  stored.  I  will  also  bring  down  some  samples  of  the 
other  material  and  you  will  see  the  difference  between 
the  two  lots  of  pulp  .stored  in  the  same  building.  (The 
difference  was  very  noticeable. — Ed.) 

MR.  AVARDLE :  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  you  could  have  a  shallow  tank 
capable  of  taking  care  of  .several  thousand  tons  in  which 
the  pulp  would  be  spread  out  and  in  whicli  the  water 
would  circulate  freely? 

]\rR.  BLAIR :  I  could  not  give  you  much  of  an  opin- 
ion of  that  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  pulp  be  stored 
in  such  a  way  that  there  would  be  as  little  surface  to 
the  mass  as  possible.  It  .should  be  a  bulky  ma.ss  rather 
than  a  shallow  mass  because  there  is  a  cei-tain  amount 
of  sediment  wliich  will  be  washed  in  l)y  tlie  water,  this 
settles  on  the  surface  of  the  pulp  and  the  more  surface 
you  have  exposed  to  the  water  the  more  pulp  you  will 
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Iiave  discolored  and  darkened.  A  kind  of  slime  forms 
but  it  i.s  only  on  the  surface  of  the  material.  It  would 
be  an  advantage  for  a  person  to  have  some  sort  of  a 
tank  for  tlie  storage  of  puli)  that  would  be  divided  into 
sections  so  that  the  pulp  could  be  used  piece  by  piece 
without  disturbing  the  remaining  part  of  it.  Some 
l)eople  who  have  discussed  the  matter  with  me  claim 
that  it  might  be  feasible  to  make  a  dam  across  a  ravine, 
])ut  a  concrete  flooring  iu  the  ravine  and  make  a  tank 
in  that  way.  That  would  be  about  the  simplest  form 
of  tank  that  you  could  make,  but  it  would  be  absolutely 
essential  to  have  some  I'oofing  or  covering  for  the  storage 
])lace  so  that  dirt  would  be  kept  out,  because  dirt  might 
get  in  from  the  air,  and,  if  clean  water  is  used,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  pulp  should  be  dirty.  Otherwise, 
there  is  no  wav  of  keeping  it  clean. 

MR.  HERBERT  J.  C.  CHAPMAN:  Was  there  any 
arrangement  in  connection  with  your  expriment  whereby 
the  water  was  allowed  to  become  stagnant? 

MR.  BLAIR :  In  no  ca.se  was  the  water  allowed  to 
remain  unchanged  for  more  than  a  week  at  a  time.  We 
usually  planned  to  change  the  water  on  Monday. 

MR!  STEPHENHON:  Have  you  made  any  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  fibre  loss  in  changing  the  water? 

MR.  BLAIR:  No  sir;  but  in  the  case  of  some  tanks 
where  four  or  five  laps  were  left,  these  were  covered 
with  slime  which  jMevented  the  washing  away  of  the 
fibre  and  they  I'etain  the  original  form ;  I  am  quite  sure 
there  has  been  very  little  fibre  washed  away. 

MR.  CHAPMAN :  Is  there  much  chance  of  the  fibre 
breaking  off  in  taking  the.se  laps  out?  Would  you  not 
have  to  u.se  a  mechanical  method  to  handle  large 
ijuantities? 

MR.  BLAIR :  I  imagine  that  if  such  a  iirocess  of  stor- 
age were  adopted  some  labor-saving  could  be  effected  in 
handling  the  pulp.  If  it  could  be  taken  in  some  simple 
form  and  put  into  one  of  the  storage  spaces,  it  might 
be  dredged  out,  or  pumped  out;  so  that  I  am  (juite  sure 
that  a  great  deal  of  labor  could  be  saved. 

MR.  MASON:  How  would  it  be  feasible  to  change 
the  water  as  often  as  necessary  if  you  wished  to  store 
slush  pulp  for  any  length  of  time.' 

MR.  BLAIR:  i  had  one  tank  with  slush  in  it.  This 
slimy  mass  came  over  the  surface  of  the  slush  and  the 
water  was  flowing  in  a  very  slow  stream  all  the  time. 

MR.  MASON:  Then  it  is' continuous :' 

MR.  BLAIR:  Yes,  in  some  cases  i*  has  been.  In  this 
case  the-  pulj)  was  really  less  disturbed  tiian  in  cases 
where  the  water  was  actually  changed. 

MR.  BEIQUE:  Do  I  understand  that  only  the  surface 
water  is  being  changed  or  the  water  all  through  the 
mass  of  the  pulp? 

MR.  BLAIR :  In  most  cases  the  plug  is  pulled  out  of 
the  tank  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  drain  out  of  the 
tank  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  drain  out  of  the  tank. 
As  soon  as  all  the  free  water  is  out,  the  i)lng  is  put  in 
and  the  tank  is  filled  with  fresh  water.  Ve;y  little 
water  goes  out  of  the  pulp  in  that  short  interval  but 
any  moisture  in  the  pulp  will  mix  with  the  fresh  water 
that  is  let  in. 

DR.  JOHN  D.  RUE:  Was  there  any  appreciable 
dhange  in  lihe, color  of  the  pulp? 

MR.  BLAIR:  I  do  not  think  there  was.  excei)t  on  the 
surface.  We  did  not  notice  any  very  distinct  differ- 
ence in  the  color  of  the  sheets. 

MR.  CAMERON :  The  groundwood  pulp  after  we  got 
beneath  the  slime  on  the  top,  was  very  clean. 

MR.  CROSSLEY:  Was  anything  done  to  detciuine 
tile  nature  of  the  slime?  Was  it  of  tiie  na'ure  of  algae 
and  was  it  of  uniformly  small  quantity  or  did  it  vary? 


MR.  BLAIR:  I  think  the  .slime  is  between  onc-eigiith 
and  one-(iuarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  I  examined 
it  once  and  found  .some  diat<ims  in  it. 

MR.  BRYANT:  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  i)a.ss 
the  water  over  the  surface  of  the  pulp  without  distui-bing 
the  body  of  it  ?  In  that  way  you  would  have  very 
little      pull)   lost. 

MR.  BLAIR :  Yes,  I  think  it  would.  I  know  of  a  ca.se 
in  which  one  of  the  large  Canadian  chemical  mills  allow- 
ed the  screenings  of  low  grade  pul])  to  be  washed  out 
of  the  mill.  Tiiis  material  had  accumulated  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  for  .several  years.  Two  or  three  years  ago, 
I  understaiul,  a  special  plant  was  put  in  to  recover  this 
material.  It  was  dredged  out  of  the  river  and  subse- 
quently put  on  the  market  and  sold.  Of  course  this  is 
a  different  kind  of  pulj)  but  it  involves  the  same  idea 
of  storage  and  it  jiroved  to  be  a  commercial  proposition. 

MR.  MERRILL:  Perhaps  this  will  not  have  any  par- 
ticular scientific  interest,  but  about  a  year  ago  excava- 
(ion  work  was  being  done  on  the  Willamette  river  in 
Oregon.  Fourteen  years  previously  there  had  been  a 
slide  of  the  bank,  and  considerable  pulp  had  slid  into 
the  river  where  it  had  become  submerged  and  it  had 
lain  buried  in  that  river  during  all  that  time.  They 
came  acro.ss  this  big  bed  of  pulp  several  times.  It  was 
dug  up  and  washed  because  it  was  dirty  in  conse(iuence 
of  having  been  buried,  Init  it  was  found  to"  lie  in  very 
good  condition.  It  was  put  into  the  beaters  and  theii 
put  over  the  machines.  There  was  no  chemical  analysis 
made  but  the  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  it  "was 
that  it  had  lain  in  the  bed  of  the  river  for  fourteen 
years  and  then  made  into  paper. 

MR.  WARDLE  :  I  understood  Mr.  Blair  to  say  that 
he  would  prefer  the  pulp  to  be  stored  in  slush  form.  It 
stikes  me  that  that  method  of  storage  would  be  tre- 
mendously expensive.  Take  a  .stock  of  four  per  cent 
consistency  in  slush  form;  one  cubic  foot  contains  four- 
tenths  of  a  pound  of  dry  stock,  and  for  a  storage  caj)- 
acity  of  1,000  tons  you  would  need  a  space  of  100  x  100 
X  80  feet  deep.  A  great  many  mills  wish  to  .store  sev- 
eral thousand  tons  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  space 
required  for  holding  the  material  iu  this  form  makes 
tile  method  prohibitive. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL :  Unless  there  is  .some  objec- 
tion to  storing  it  in  that  form  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  store  it  as  pressed  pulp.  If 
the  storage  tanks  were  made  with  compartments  so  that 
they  could  be  opened  up  and  if  the  pulp  were  pressed 
in  the  first  place  hydraulically  and  put  in  there,  when 
the  water  was  drawn  out  there  would  be  very  little  dif- 
ference in  the  moisture  content.  As  some  of  you  know, 
after  pulp  gets  a  moderate  degree  of  moi.sture  content 
the  bulk  of  it  will  not  change  when  it  is  put  into  water. 
You  can  take  jiressed  groundwood  pulp  piled  up  and  by 
measuring  the  volume  of  the  pile  you  can  pretty  ac- 
curately get  at  the  air  dry  content  without  any  moisture 
testing  at  all.  The  water  stays  on  the  outside.  Tiiat 
would  give  a  chance  to  store  pulp  almost  as  well  in- 
side water  as  outside  of  it.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  store  all  of  the  .stock  of  the  mill.  It  might  be  iield 
as  a  reserve  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  air  dry  content 
supplies  of  cotil  at  certain  ports.  Coal  deteriorates  in  the 
air  but  does  not  deteriorate  in  water  and  understand 
there  are  some  ports  where  coal  is  kept  under  water. 
That  same  principle  might  be  applied  to  the  storage  of 
pulp. 

MR.  NEILSON:  I  would  like  to  ask  these  gentlemen 
if  they  have  noticed  an.y  change  in  the  running  quality 
of  the  stock.     We  find  that  when  stock  has  been  .stored 
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for  about  two  cla\s  it  becomes  freer  on  the  machines. 
We  have  observed  an  increase  of  as  much  as  ten  per 
cent  in  freeness  after  it  has  been  stored.  We  are  test- 
ing for  freeness  continuously  and  we  have  found  that  if 
you  store  pulp  you  change  its  running  properties. 

MR.  CAMERON:  Freeness  went  up,  but  of  course 
we  did  not  have  enough  pulp  stored  to  run  it  over  the 
machine.  I  could  not  give  you  any  actual  data  as  to 
the  running  qualities  of  the  pulp,  but  it  is  certain  that 
it  increases  in  freeness. 

MR.  R.  M.  DECEW:  Are  these  experiments  being  car- 
ried on  to  establish  the  principle?  These  tests  might 
lead  to  other  experiments  which  would  make  the  pnu- 
cipe  more  widely  applicable.  Probably  the  principle  is 
well  known. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  It  just  occurs  to  me  that  if 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  are  looking  for  work, 
they  might  follow  this  up  by  trying  the  plan  of 
smothering  the  noxious  bacteria  by  storing  the  pulp 
in  carbon  dioxide.  It  may  be  that  the  bacteria  require 
oxvgen. 

MR.  BLAIR:  The  Industrial  Research  Councd  at 
Ottawa  some  moutlis  ago  awarded  scholarships  for  post- 
graduate students,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
two  women  in  McGill  University  who  hold  sucli  scholar- 
ships. The  problem  they  are  working  on  has  something 
to  do  with  pulp  deterioration.  I  have  sugge.sted  that 
they  take  up  some  of  the  questions  that  we  have  been 
discussing.  They  will  perliaps  try  out  some  of  tliese  ideas 
before  the  work" is  completed.  At  tlic  same  time  as  this 
pulp  was  put  in  water  some  crates  of  freshly  lapper 
pulp  were  made  up  and  sent  to  a  cold  storage  warehouse. 
Tliis  material  stayed  in  the  cold  storage  warehouse  at  a 
temperature  of  34  to  36  degrees  for  seventeen  months 
and.  when  we  got  it  out,  it  was  beaten  and  tested  and 
it  tested  out  very  well. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  In  regard  to  the  slime  that  ap- 
l)eared  in  tlie  case  of  the  laps,  did  tliat  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  pile  or  all  through  the  pile? 

MR.  BLAIR :  The  pile  consisted  only  of  a  num])er  of 
laps  ,one  on  top  of  the  other.  As  far  as  I  can  tell  the 
slime  is  entirely  on  the  surface.  The  dark  colored  slime 
does  not  go  into  the  body  of  the  lap  at  all. 

I  think  the  slime  would  be  all  on  the  outside  of  the 
lap.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  lot  of  this  slime  must  come 
from  the  sediment  which  is  in  the  water  because  at  times 
Montreal  water  has  a  good  deal  of  sediment  and  witli 
the  water  running  over  the  body  of  tlie  pulp  all  the  time 
there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  sediment  running  with  it. 
The  slime  is  perhaps  largely  due  to  that. 

MR.  IMcNAUGHTON :  if  occurs  to  me  that  in  the 
storage  of  groundwood  the  presence  of  air  is  a  large 
factor  in  the  deterioration  of  the  pulp.  While  nothing 
definite  lias  been  recorded,  I  tliink  it  is  the  experience 
of  tho.se  who  have  had  to  do  with  groundwood  pulp  in 
storage  tliat  where  pulp  is  piled  closely.  It  is  apparently 
in  as  perfect  condition  when  coming  out  as  when  it 
went  in.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  pile  is  so  placed 
as  to  allow  air  to  be  enclosed  deterioration  is  to  be  found 
particularly  if  there  is  some  fungus  growth  in  the  wood 
from  which  the  pulp  is  made..  I  can  recall  a  time  when 
tlie  practice  was  to  make  pulp  in  laps  and  tie  one  hundred 
pounds  weight  with  string.  Tliese  bundles  of  pulp 
Avere  stored  in  the  warehouse.  Almost  invariably  after 
two  or  three  months  in  the  summer  time,  fungus  growth 
was  observed  to  follow  the  cord  lines.  This  may  have 
been  partially  due  to  the  cdiitamiiiatien  in  the  cord 
itself  but  T  am  inclined  to  tiiink  that  a  large  part  of 
the  fungus  growth  was  due  to  the  admission  of  air,  giv- 
ing opportunity  for  tlie  fungus  to  develoi). 


In  considering  the  idea  that  is  presented  this  moi-u- 
ing  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  practical  difficulties  of  any 
system  of  storage  must  be  very  carefully  analysed.  Some 
of  these  have  been  brought  out  this  morning. 

MR.  C.  S.  V.  HAWKINGS :  In  this  connection,  we 
have,  under  Dr.  Bates,  carried  on,  or  at  lea.st  started, 
a  series  of  experiments  with  groundwood  pulp.  We 
used  sodium  fluoiide  and  mercurial  chloride  in  these 
experiments,  and  upon  analysing  the  rate  of  fungus 
growtii  we  found  that  the  fungus  growth  seemed  to 
follow  along  the  line  of  partition  of  the  pulp  when 
plied  up,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  if  the  piles 
were  piled  sufficiently  closelj'  and  compressed  to  any 
extent  the  fungus  growth  would  be  largely  controlled. 
We  have  found  that  sodium  fluoride  treatment  will  do 
away  almost  entirely  with  fungus  growth.  It  does  not 
matter  tlien  how  you  pile  the  pulp ;  we  found  that 
under  different  conditions  the  result  was  the  same. 

DR.  RUE :  The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madi- 
son,  Wisconsin,    during  the   last   few   j-ears  has  done 
considerable  work  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  pulp 
and  in  general  we  have  confirmed  the  experiments  which 
Dr.  Bates  lias  carried  on  at  Price  Brothers.    One  indica- 
tion  whicli  may   have   a  bearing   on   storage   in   water, 
from  the  limited  tests  we  made  in  that  line,  was  that  the 
infection  which  was  present  in  the  wood  did  not  persist 
in  the  pulp  after  grinding.    In  no  ease,  in  the  tests  that 
were   made,   were   tlie   organisms  in  the   infected   wood 
found  later.     Tlie  conclusion  was  that  the  infection  in 
the  stored  I'ulp  mu.st  come  from  one  of  three  different 
sources;  from  the  air  du.st  particles;  from  the  infected 
material  in  the  water,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  large 
source  of  infection,  or  from  the  .solid  material  with  which 
the  .stored  pulp  comes  in  contact,  either  the   flooring, 
bits  of  wood,  or  otherwise.    Samples  of  groundwood  pulp 
under  observation  in  contact  with  pieces  of  wood  were 
nearly  always  found  to  be  highly  infected  at  the  ])oint 
of  contact  witli  the  wood.    If  the  pulp  were  kept  in  run- 
ning water  and  if  allowed  to  drain  out  and  the  pulp  re- 
stored in  tlie  same  way,  tlie  (piestion  arises  as  to  whe- 
ther the  infection  induced  by  the  water  itself  would  not 
become  a  source  of  further  decay.     The  chemical  treat- 
ments which  we  have  worked  with  seem  to  be  highly  ef- 
ficient when  we  have  determined  the  maximum  quantity 
of  chemicals  necessary.     Some  five  or  six  chemicals  have 
proved   effective   and    jierliaps     the   most   desirable     is 
sodium   fluoride  to  wliicli   Mr.  Hawkings  has  referred. 
MR.  HOVEY:  I  was  wondering  if  the  use  of  Mont- 
real water  highly  cliarged  with  chlorine  would  have  any 
effect  on  the  preservation  of  the  pulp. 

MR.  McNAUGHTON:  I  noticed  tliat  the  title  of  the 
paper  was  "The  I^se  of  Clean  Water  as  a  Preservative 
for  Restoring  Mechanical  Pulp".  When  I  read  that 
title  I  wondered  if  the  laboratory  was  u.sing  Montreal 
water  <h'  distilled  water. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  They  do  not  use  aiiytliing  dis- 
tilled for  storing  pulp. 

MR.  LODGE  :  I  think  it  might  be  well  in  any  further 
work  that  is  undertaken  to  put  into  the  pulp  a  .small 
amount  of  ozone.  Some  work  lias  been  done  in  connec- 
tion witli  the  destruction  of  bacteria  in  oil  such  as 
cocoanut  oil.  in  whicli  ozone  lias  been  used  with  good 
results.  The  oil  is  brouglit.  from  the  Philippines  in 
steamers,  but  by  the  time  it  got  to  England  the  acidity 
developed  was  claimed  to  be  5  per  cent,  which  made  it 
unsaleable  for  use  in  food,  thus  bringing  the  value  down 
a  great  deal.  Some  work  has  been  done  in  tliat  regard 
and  now.  when  they  run  tlie  oil  into  the  tanks,  they 
give  it  a  treatment  of  ozone  wliich  practically  limits  tlie 
acidity  to  .10  per  cent  and  the  result  is  that  the}'  are 
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able  to  take  these  tank  sleaiiieis  mi  a  two  or  three 
months'  voyage  to  a  liot  climate  ami  tlie  oil,  when  it 
reaches  England,  will  contain  perhaps  within  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  free  acid. 

MR.  WARDLE :  Have  jou  given  any  consideration 
to  the  thonght  of  passing  pulp,  before  it  is  lapped, 
through  the  ultra  violet  rays? 


MR.  HLAIR:  No. 

MR.  CARRUTIIERS:  1  think  there  is  enougli  mat- 
erial in  this  paper  to  cau.se  most  men  to  do  considerable 
thinking.     It  is  a  most  interesting  subject. 

This  concluded  the  Morning  Se.ssion,  January  25. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Pumps  and  Their  Characteristics 


By  E. 
(Continued  from  last  issue.) 
CHAPTER  IX. 
Pulsometer,  Ejector  and  Injector  Pumps 

Steam  is  the  customary  source  of  power  for  these 
pumps,  altliough  compressed  air  or  w^ater  is  somtimes 
used  for  operating  the  ejector  type  of  pump. 

The  Pulsometer  is  a  pump  in  which  the  driving  .steam 
comes  in  contact  with  the  water.  A  sectional  view 
of  a  pulsometer  is  sliown  in  Pig  44.  Steam  is  admitted 
at  A  and  if  the  ball  is  resting  over  the  left  hand  open- 
ing (thus  closing  chamber  B),  steam  will  enter  cham- 
ber C  —  and  drive  oiit  the  water  there  in. 

A  sudden  change  in  the  steam  pressure,  when  the 
water  surface  reaches  the  level  of  the  discharge  valve 
causes  the  ball  to  close  the  right  hand  side  (chamber 
C)  and  then  the  condensation  of  the  steam  on  that 
side  draws  water  through  the  suction  D — and  suction 
valve  E — ,  as  shown  by  the  illustration. 

When  the  water  is  driven  from  chamber  B — the  ball 
is  forced  over  to  the  left  and  the  operation  is  repeated. 


P.  DOTY, 
of  work  as  the  Pulsometer:  these  pump  are  also  largelv 
used  for  priming  or  displacing  the  air  contained  in  the 
casing  of  centrifugal  pumps  before  starting  them  up. 

They  are  essentially  a  suction  pump  and  operate 
through  the  displacement  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  the 
suction  pipe  or  vessel  to  which  they  are  connected,  thus 
permitting  the  atmospheric  pressure  outside  of  the  suc- 
tion pipe  or  vessel  to  piess  the  water  into  it  and  fill  it 
up  to  the  level  of  the  ejector. 

The  ejector  consists  of  a  nozzle  A  within  a  cham- 
ber B  as  shown  by  Fig.  45.  The  steam,  water  or  com- 
pressor air  used  for  operating  the  ejector  flows  through 
the  nozzle,  at  high  velocity  and  as  it  leaves  the  nozzle 
outlet  It  expands,  filling  the  pipe  ahead  of  the  nozzle 
completely  with  fluid  or  vapor  under  pressure,  which 
drives  the  air  or  water  which  may  be  in  the  pipe  ahead 
of  it  and  through  the  discharge  opening  C,  the  dis- 
placed air  or  water  being  replaced  by  an-  'or  water 
following  up  through  the  suction  pipe  D. 

The  flow  from  the  ejector  pump  discharge  is  steady, 
the  air  or  water  which  is  forced  through  the  discharge 
pipe  mingling  with  the  steam,  water  or  compressed  air 
which  IS  used  for  operating  the  pump. 

On  account  of  the  principle  of  operation  through 
which  the  operating  fi)rce  is  expanded  to  nearly  at- 
mospheric pressure  when  it  leaves  the  nozzlesj  the 
ejector  pump  cannot  be  ased  for  pumping  against 
heads  of  more  than  a  few  feet  above  the  pump  itself. 
It  IS  customary  to  use  rhem  for  pumping  and  priming 


Fig.  44. 

Pulsometer  pumps  arc  easily  applied  for  contracting 
work  such  as  pumping  out  coffer  dams  and  similar  ex- 
cavations where  temporary  service  and  where  an  easily 
handled  pumping  apparatus  is  required  and  where  the 
pump  can  be  suspended  above  the  work.  It  is  com- 
monly used  for  this  class  of  work  although  its  steam 
consumption  is  excessive.  For  temporary,  rough-and- 
ready  work  it  may  not  cost  more  in  money  outlaj' 
then  other  types:  of  pumps  which  are  more  economical 
under  permanent  condit'ons. 

Ejector  pumps  or  syphons  are  used  for  similar  classes 


Fig.  45. 

service  and  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  there  will 
be  a  discharge  to  the  atmosphere  with  practically  no 
discharge  head. 

The  injector  is  a  pumping  device  which  utilizes  the 
velocity  and  condensation  of  steam  for  pumping  water 
against  pressure  and  is  ordinarily  used  for  boiler  feed- 
ing, either  as  the  regular  source  of  supply  or  as  an 
auxiliary  to  other  boiler  feed  pumps.  A  section  through 
an  injector  shown  by  Fig.  46. 

To  .start  the  injer^tor  the  lever  handle  A,  operating 
valve  y,  IS  pulled  back  a  short  distance  permitting 
steam  from  S  to  enter  the  space  B,  between  the  two 
tubes.  The  pressure  of  this  steam  entering  between 
the  two  edge.5  produces  sueli.  high  velocity  of  diseharee 
across  the  upper  end  of  space  C,  that  it  entrains  the  air 
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at  that  point,  driving  it  out  through  the  openings  D 
and  E  into  the  space  G,  and  from  this  into  the  atmos- 
phere. 

This  produces  a  partial  vacuum  at  C  and  water 
therefore  enters  through  the  suction  pipe  H,  and  valve 
W.  This  water  is  taken  up  by  the  steam  discharge, 
driven  through  the  combining  tube  J  and  is  discharged 
through  E  and  tiually  appears  at  the  overflow  F. 

When  water  appears  at  the  overflow,  the  handle  A 
is  drawn  back  completely  and  the  steam  then  dis- 
charges through  the  main  nozzle  K.  The  steam  in  this 
acquires  a  high  velocity,  due  to  the  drop  in  pressure 
in  the  nozzle ;  this  velocity  is  many  times  greater  than 
that  acquired  by  water  under  the  same  drop  in  pressure 
on  account  of  the  low  density  of  the  steam. 

The  steam  is  then  condensed  t)y  the  water,  but  when 
the  steam  particles  draw  together  to  form  a  drop  of 
water  their  velocity  is  maintained  and  drops  of  water 
moving  with  very  high  velocity,  result.  This  con- 
densed steam  can  then  strike  the  body  of  water  drawn 


Fitr-  46. 

through  H,  and  by  impriet  impart  to  it  a  velocity  great- 
er than  that  which  would  be  acquired  by  water  dis- 
charging from  tlie  boHer.  If  this  is  the  case,  this 
mixture  of  water  and  condensed  steam  could  enter  the 
boiler  under  ste.un  pressure,  which  is  the  case. 

The  combining  tube  J  is  made  convergent  since  tlie 
steam  is  gradu.nlly  condensed  in  the  passage  and  the 
water  gradually  increases  in  velocity.  When  the  tube 
Jj  is  reached  the  steam  is  condensed  and  the  water  is 
supposed  to  have  its  maximum  velocity.  From  tliis 
point  the  delivering  tude  M,  diverges  making  the  velo- 
city less,  and  with  this  comes  a  change  of  velocity  head 
into  pressure  head  until  at  the  end  there  is  sufficient 
pressure  to  force  open  the  valve  0,  when  the  mixture 
will  enter  the  boiler. 

The  pressure  in  the  space  within  the  end  of  the 
combining  tube  reaches  a  point  of  low  vacuum  of  about 
25"  while  at  the  end  of  the  steam  nozzle  it  is  at  at- 
mospreric  pressure.  At  the  small  part  of  tlie  nozzle, 
known  as  the  throat,  the  pres.sure  is  found  to  be  0.58 
of  the  boiler  pressure.  The  pressure  at  the  throat  of 
the  delivery  tube  is  usually  about  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Application  of  types  of  pumps  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
Service  and  suitable  materials  for  their . 
construction. 
Ground  Wood  Pulp. — The  selection  should  be  centri- 
fugal pumps  of  the  single  stage  type  either  single  suc- 


tion witli  thrust  lieariug  or  double  suction  if  designed 
with  extra  large  areas  m  the  suction  passages. 

Enclosed  impellers  are  suitable  for  handling  pulp  up 
to  3  p.e.  air  dry  stock ;  above  this  percentage  best 
results  are  secured  with  open  impellers  which  will 
handle  pulp  up  to  about  4%  p.c. 

Any  requirements  for  handling  pidp  above  41/2  p.c. 
air  dry  consistency  will  require  a  i)ump  of  the  plunger 
type  with  ball  valves  and  on  account  of  the  thick  mater- 
ial handled  it  must  flow  very  slowly.  In  all  cases 
pumps  should  be  arranged  with  a  gravity  feed  to  the 
suction  whenever  possible.  Pumps  of  standard  cast 
iron  construction  are  suitable  for  this  service.  Sulphite 
Pulp: — The  same  remai-ks  as  above  a]iply  to  this  mater- 
ial except  that  it  is  advisable  to  use  open  type  im- 
pellers in  all  cases  except  for  short  fibre  stock  up  to 
3  p.c.  The  pumps  used  for  bloM-  pit  service  come 
under  this  liead:ng. 

Acid  Pumps. — Centrifugal  Pumps  of  single  stage, 
single  or  double  suction  type  witli  eitlier  open  or  en- 
closed impellers  may  be  used.  The  material  cf  which 
the  pumps  are  constructed  in  order  to  resist  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  the  acid  handled  will  depend  on  the 
kind  of  acid  to  be  pumped. 

The  following  list  abbreviated  liy  the  editor  will  in- 
dicate the  most  suitable  construction  for  different  kinds 
of  acids.  The  materials  referred  to  in  the  following 
list  will  be  understood  to  apply  only  to  the  parts  of 
the  pump  in  actual  contact  with  the  liquid  pumped ; 
other  materials  in  the  pump  may  be  of  standard  con- 
struction. 


Liquid. 

.\lcoliol, 

.\lkaline  Water 

Brine 

Calcium  Acid  Sulphate 

Carbonate  of  Soda 

Carbonic  Acid 

Caustic  Soda 

Caustic  Sulphite 

Cellulose 

Chpride  of  lime 

Chlorine  in  water 

Copperas 

Ferrous  Sulphate 

Lime  Water 

Lye  Caustic 

Lye  Salty 

M;iguesium  Acid  Sulphite 

Milk  of  lime 

Oil  all  kinds 

Salt  Brine 

5oda 

Soda  Ash 

Sulphate  of  alumina 

Sulphide  of  Sodium 

Sulpholignie  Salts 

Sulpholignic  Salts 

Sulphurous  Acid 

Sulphurous  Acid  gaseous 

Turpentive  Oil 


Material 
Bronze. 
Cast  Iron 
Bronze  Fitted 
Bronze 
Cast  Iron. 
Cast  Iron. 
Cast  Iron. 
Bronze 
Cast  Iron 
Enameled 
Enameled 
Cast  Iron 
Cast  Iron 
Cast  Iron 
Brass  fitted 
Bronze 
Cast  Iron 
Cast  Iron 
Cast  Iron 
Brass  fitted 
2'ast  Ii-on 
Cast  Iron 
Brass 
Oast  Iron 

Brass  Concentrated 
Cast  Iron  Diluted 
Bronze 
Cast  Iron 
Cast  Iron 


The  above  list  has  been  developed  from  actual  exper- 
ience in  pumping  tlie  liquids  named  as  well  as  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  chemical  re-actions  which  may 
develop  between  the  different  liquids  pumped  and 
the  metals  of  which  the  pumps  are  made.  (Less  resis- 
tant materials  are  somelimes  used. — Ed.) 
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The  most  siiitahlo  combination  should  be  selected  both 
with  a  view  to  ilic  diualiility  of  the  pump  and  the  ef- 
fect of  chemical  action  of  the  liquid  handled.  The  .se- 
lection of  pumiis  for  liandling  corrosive  and  active 
li(|uids  should  l)C  carefully  made  Avitli  those  objects  in 
view  rather  than  the  first  cost  of  the  i)ump. 

Pumps  for  handling  heavj'  grouud  wood  stock  are 
usually  of  the  single  suction  centi'ifugal  type  with 
open  impeller  and  of  standard  cast  iron  construction. 
They  should  be  selecte/'  of  ample  capacity  so  that  the 
passages  will  be  large  throughout  the  pump  and  per- 
mit of  very  moderate  velocities ;  a  flow  from  the  dis- 
charge of  five  to  six  feet  per  second  will  usually  re- 
sult in  more  sa'-isfaetoi'y  and  reliable  operation  than 
when  higher  velocities  are  used.  As  a  uniform  con- 
stant flow  through  the  pumps  will  be  maintained  at  a 
fair  efficiency. 

Pumps  for  handling  light  ground  wood  stock  are  also 
of  the  centrifugal  type  and  may  be  of  either  single 
or  doulile  suction  and  either  open  or  enclosed  impeller 
type.  A  general  rule  which  may  be  followed  would 
be  to  instal  single  suction  open  impeller  pumps  up  to 
6"  diameter  discharge  opening  and  double  suction  en- 
closed impeller  pumps  for  units  of  8"  diameter  dis- 
charge opening  and  upwards. 

_Higher  velocities  may  be  used  for  light  than  for 
heavy  stock,  for  the  reason  that  a  uniform  flow  of  the 
mixture  may  be  maintained  at  higher  velocities  and 
these  may  be  fixed  at  from  8  to  12  feet  per  second. 

Pumps  for  handling  white  water  should  be  of  the 
centrifugal  type  and  either  single  or  double  suction 
with   enclosed    impeller. 

For  all  of  the  above  pumping  services  the  pump 
should  be  located  so  that  there  is  a  constant  static  head 
on  the  pump  suction  so  that  the  liquid  can  flow  into 
the  pump  under  a  conr.tant  head. 

General  Water  Supply  Pumps  may  be  of  either  cen- 
trifugal type,  and  are  usually  either  motor  or  steam 
turbine  drive,  or  steam  or  power  driven  piston  or 
plunger  pumps  may  be  used;  but  the  centrifugal  pump 
is  coming  more  into  use  for  General  Water  Supply,  not 
only  for  manufacturing  plants  but  also  for  towns  and 
cities  on  account  of  their  adaptability  for  direct  connec- 
tion high  speed  electric  motors  and  steam  turbines  and 
also  their  liigli  cff icien  -y  and  flexil)ility  over  a  large 
range  capacities. 

For  steam  driven  unit':  a  higli  grade  of  reciprocating 
plunger  jnimp  with  triple  expansion  steam  end  will 
usually-  show  a  higher  duty  trial  than  the  centrifugal 
])ump  and  steam  turbine  but  taken  on  a  yearly  running 
liasis  and  taking  into  cousideration  the  lower  first  cost, 
smaller  foundations  and  housing  accomodations  and 
lower  cost  for  oil  and  attendance  the  centrifugal  pumj), 
steam  turbine  units  will  show  a  lower  yearly  cost  for 
operation  interest  and  depreciation. 

For  Boiler  Feeding  Service  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
there  are,  at  the  present  time  two  standard  types  of 
pumps  in  gen-tral  US'-  and  the  capacity  of  the 
boiler  plant  fixes  the  dividing  line  types. 

This  dividing  line  is  determined  by  the  point  where 
the  better  efficiency  of  the  one  type  will  show  that 
it  is  an  economical  investment  to  spend  more  money 
for  the  original  purchnse  of  the  pump  and  get  it  back 
again  in  tlie  sluipe  of  interest  on  the  investment  by 
reason  of  more  economical  operation. 

The  two  types  of  pumps  referred  to  are  the  direct 
acting  type  of  steam  pump  in  the  first  place  and  steam 
turbine  driven  i  entrifugal  pumpf?  in  the  second  pl9.ce, 


The  point  where  it  is  usually  con.sidered  llial  the  two 
types  of  pumps  meet  ci;  an  equal  basis  is  in  the  case 
of  a  2000  boiler  liorse  power  boiler  plant. 

Tlie  boiler  liorse  Power  unit  is  represented,  in  round 
figures  l)y  the  evaporation  of  35  pounds  of  water  |)er 
hour,  tliis  nieans  a  plant  evaporating  into  steam  70,000 
pounds  of  water  per  hour,  which,  reduced  to  the  nor- 
mal pump   capacitv  terms   means, 

700000 

=140  galloi's  per  minute. 

60  X  8.33 

For  plants  up  to  2000  boiler  horse  power  the  direct 
acting  steam  pump  is  supreme  while  for  plants  above 
2000  boiler  horse  power  the  centrifugal  Turbo  unit  will 
show  the  best  results. 

For  boiler  feeding  service  +he  steam  driven  pump 
is  at  the  same  time  the  most  reliable  and  flexible  unit 
that  can  be  installed.  Being  operated  by  means  of  the 
steam  pressure  tiom  the  Ijoilers  to  whichtlu-  feed  water 
is  being  sui)plied,  these  pumps  may  be  controlled  by 
means  of  a  iiressure  regulator,  acting  on  the  steam 
supply  ])ipe  to  tlie  feed  pump;  so  as  to  operate  at 
just  the  proper  speed  to  maintain  the  water  level  in 
the  boilers  constant  under  all  conditions  of  load  and  to 
follow  along  automatically  and  supply  the  proper 
amount  of  feed  water  and  pressure  to  suit  the  load  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  case  (.f  the  -centrifugal  turbo  unit  there  is 
also  another  decided  advantage  in  that  a  sudden  shut 
down  of  the  boilers  or  the  closing  of  a  valve  in  the 
supply  line  will  not  build  up  pressure  beyond  approx- 
imately 10  p.e.  above  normal  working  pressure;  and 
the  pump  may  continue  to  run  under  such  conditions 
M-ithout  serious  i-esults. 

It  may  be  said  that  practically  all  of  the  larger 
power  plants  have  adopted  the  centrifugal  turbo  unit 
for  boiler  feeding  service. 

(To  be  continued.  Tlie  next  chapter  is  on  methods 
of  Testing  Pumps.) 


CHICOUTIMI  HONORS  SIR  FREDERICK  BECKER. 

Quebec,  March  13.— Sir  Frederick  Becker,  tlie  emi- 
nent financier,  who  has  just  been  knighted  by  King 
George  was  tendered  a  brilliant  reception  yesterda.y 
by  the  population  of  Chicoutimi.  The  Queen  Oity  of 
the  North  owes  nuich  of  its  progress  to  Sir  P'redeiick, 
and  Mayor  Levesque  paid  him  a  tribute  which  left  no 
l)lace  for  su.spicion  in  recalling  his  fii'st  visit  23  years 
ago,  when  the  gentleman  who,  then  plain  Frcilerick 
Becker,  made  a  contract  with  the  pul|)  nuiiuifactnrers 
for  the  purchase  of  all  pulj)  that  would  come  out  of  the 
mills  of  Chicoutimi,  Val  Jalbert,  Port  Alfred  and 
Chandler,  assuring  thus  the  great  expansion  of  the  in- 
dustry and  the  city  itself.  Mr.  Levesque  also  referred 
to  Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc  who  owns  such  big  interests  in 
the  mills  and  has  made  Chicoutimi  what  it  is  today. 

In  his  reply.  Sir  Frederick  thanked  Mr.  Levesque  for 
the  kind  sentiments  he  expressed!  aud  also  praised  the 
M-ork  of  Mr.  Dubuc,  the  man  who  has  made  tlie  town. 

A  hockey  match  between  the  Three  Rivers  and  the 
Chicoutimi  teams  for  the  distinguished  visitor.  M-ho 
was  the  guest  of  the  town,  was  played  and  was  won  bv 
Chicoutimi. 


The  Hon.  T.  W.  McGarry,  president  of  the  Whaleu 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.  Limited,  Vancouver,  was  a  visitor 
to  Montreal  last  week 
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Sir  William  Price  and  Mr.  George  McKee  have  been 
appointed  l)y  the  execiitive  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  to  act  as  an  advisory  committee  when 
requested  by  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  of'the 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  question  of  advisory  com- 
mittees for  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  was 
brought  up  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  by 
Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson,  the  proposal  having  emanated 
from  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association.  JMr.  R.  P. 
Kernan,  Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson,  and  others  interviewed 
tiie  Ministers  of  Lands  and  Forests  of  the  two  provinces 
on  the  subject  and  received  favorable  answers  regard- 
ing the  co-operation  of  the  departments  with  the  pulp 
and  paper  and  lumber  interests  in  matters  of  mutual 
interest.  The  idea  is  that  the  Ministers  should  con- 
sult the  committees  on  such  subjects  as  forest  regula- 
tions, and  thus  bring  legislators  and  those  interested 
m_  the  industries  into  closer  relationship.  Confidential 
discussions  of  proposaLs  affecting  pulp  and  paper  and 
lumber  will  often  obviate  friction  and  unreasonable 
regulations.  The  Association  has  also  under  consider- 
ation the  appointment  of  an  Ontario  Committee. 

ilr.  J.  A.  Bothwell  is  how  president  of  the  Brompton 
Football  Club,  with  Mr.  L.  M.  Smith,  now  vice-presid- 
ent, and  Mr.  H.  Grinstad,  president. 

After  a  very  strenuous  hockey  game,  the  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pam-  beat  the  Technical  Service  Department  by  two  to 
one. 

Ml*.  C.  de  Wolf  Eeid,  Montreal,  has  been  on  a  visit 
to  New  York. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Saguenay  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Limited  have  made  a  ten-year  contract  with 
the  Becker  interests  of  London,  England,  regarding  the 
pulp  production  of  the  company.  The  contract  in- 
volves a  very  large  amount  of  money.  Sir  Frederick 
Becker,  has  been  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  mills 
in  which  the  Becker  companies  are  interested. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Costigane,  returning  from  a  brief  official 
visit  to  the  St.  Catharines  district,  reports  increasing 
interest  in  the  matter  of  accident  jarevention,  coupled 
with  a  keen  spirit  of  competition  for  tlie  flags  and 
shields  for  1922. 

An  interesting  exhibition  of  original  cover  designs 
was  made  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  March 
8  to  10,  by  Messrs.  Brown  Bros.,  Ltd.  The  designs 
were  those  submitted  in  the  prize  contest  of  the  Hamp- 
den Glazed  Paper  and  Cord  Co.  Mr.  Wm.  Fowler,  a 
member  of  that  firm,  who  was  in  charge  of  tlie  exhibit, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  his  thirteen  weeks'  tour 
he  had  not  noted  anywhere  a  keener  intei-est  than  in 
Toi'onto. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Frame,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Paper 
Box  Manufacturers'  Association,  returned  yesterday 
to  Toronto  after  a  brief  trip  to  Winnipeg.  He  reports 
business  men  there  as  being  quiet  but  cheerful. 

The  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  seem  to  have  entered  upon 
more  or  less  of  a  new  era.  We  have  referred  to  the 
change  in  their  Toronto  sales  office,  and  to  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Natwick  as  Superintendent  of  the  Sulphite  Mill. 

The  new  superintendent  of  tlie  Lybster  Division  is 
]\Ir.  Peter  Nisbct,  who  was  for  some  years  with  the 


Hammennill  Company.  With  Mr.  K.  S.  ilaclachan  as 
General  Manager,  this  mill  has  an  executive  equipment 
that  will  take  some  beating. 

The  Shevlin-Clarke  timber  settlement  was  really  not 
a  settlement  at  all.  but  a  compromise.  Two  actions 
were  settled  without  litigation  and  a  third  was  tried. 
There  is  no  doubt  tliat  one  effect  will  be  more  careful 
government  cruising  and  better  returns. 

Mr.  Justice  Riddell  has  just  brought  down  his  deci- 
sion in  the  ease  of  the  Western  papers  against  the  Fort 
Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  maintaining  the  validity 
of  paper  control  by  order-in-couueil  and  giving  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiffs.  The  notable  feature  of  Judge 
Riddell 's  pronouncement  is  that  to  this  view  such  con- 
trol might  be  legal  even  as  a  peace-time  measure. 

The  Nipigon  Power-Great  Lakes  Paper-affair  pro- 
duced its  lurid  moments  in  the  Legislature.  There  is 
much  criticism  of  the  take-it-for-granted  actions  of 
both  the  former  and  present  governments,  and  even 
now  the  only  way  the  $6,000,000  -  30,000  liorsepower 
Nipigon  power  will  be  used  to  any  large  extent  by  the 
Great  Lakes  Co.  is  by  virtue  of  other  local  consump- 
tion of  the  power  generated  at  Kakabeka  Falls  under 
private  owners. 

A  recent  visitor  at  the    Toronto    office  of  tlie  Pulp 
and  Paper    Magazine    was  Mr.    J.  L.    McNichol,    who 
leaves  very  shortly  by  the  "Melita"  en  route  to  Siam, 
and  who  promises  to  let  us  hear  from  him  later  as  to 
his  experiences. 

Our  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Norman 
J.  Ratcliff,  Secretary  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.  He  is 
to  be  married  March  15th  to  Miss  R.  Henderson  of  Ot- 
tawa. 

Mr.  Hampshire,  wlio  handles  J.  C.  Wilson  Com- 
liany's  sales  in  ]\[aritime  Provinces  and  Toronto,  is  in 
the  latter  city  this  week. 

Mr.  Harold  Levi,  of  "Levi's,"  paper  stock  dealers, 
lias  returned  to  Toronto  from  California,  where  he 
spent    tlie  greater  part  of  a  year's  respite  from  business. 

Conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  showing  definite 
improvement  as  fai"  as  paper  jobbing  is  concerned,  is 
the  view  of  Mr.  Fred  Smith  of  Smith,  Davidson  and 
Wright  of  Vancouver,  who  is  in  Toronto  this  Aveek. 

The  fourth-year  students  in  Chemical  Engineering 
at  Toronto  University  paid  a  visit  to  the  Don  Valley 
Paper  Mills  ilonday  of  this  week,  followuig  the  course 
of  lectures  on  Pulp  and  Paper  given  by  Mr.  T.L.  Cross- 
ley.  At  the  mill  the  students  were  received  b.v  Mr.  Nel- 
son Gain,  the  General  Superintendent,  and  were  given 
the  run  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Wilkinson  of  tlie  Wilkinson  Paper  Com- 
pany, who  was  recently  recalled  to  England  on  ac- 
count of  the  serious  illness  of  his  father,  has  now  re- 
turned to  Canada,  having  found  his  father's  condition 
much  improved. 

C.  H.  Fetherstonhaugh  of  the  J.  C.  Wilson  Company 
in  in  Winnipeg  furthering  the  Western  business  of  that 
firm. 

Mr.  Jos.  Ford  of  Portneuf,  Quebec,  is  a  visitor  in 
Toronto  this  week.  Mr.  Ford  has  a  welcome  of  many 
years'  standing. 
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PULP  MILLS  BLAMED  FOR  FOGS. 

Navigation  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  off  Wayagam- 
aek  Island  is  sometimes  made  dangerous  because  of 
fogs  so  dense  that  pilots  can  not  see  buoys  or  shore 
i-anges.  The  pilots  lay  the  blame  on  smoke  and  fume 
clouds  from  the  pulp  mills  at  Three  Rivers,  particular- 
ly tlie  Wayagamaek  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  and  St.  Maurice 
Paper  Co.  A  conference  on  tlie  subject  was  held  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  tlie  offices  of  the  Minister  of  Marine 
in  Three  Rivers. 

Mr.  Alex  Maclaurin  and  Mr.  F.  I.  Ritchie  were 
present  on  behalf  of  the  fiilp  companies. 

In  the  end  it  was  considered  that  the  best  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  was  to  have  a  conference  between 
the  chemists  of  the  Department  and  the  chemists  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  milh-.  concerned,  to  see  if  a  Ava.v  could 
not  be  devised  to  obviate  the  flooding  of  the  surface 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  these  fume  screens.  A  sug- 
gestion to  this  effect  was  made  by  Col.  W.  I.  Gear,  and 
accepted  by  the  representatives  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
companies,  that  the  various  chemists  should  get  to- 
gether, and  see  if  some  method  could  not  be  devised 
to  overcome  tlie  emission  of  these  dangerous  fumes 
from  the  mills. 


DECARY  ON  HOWARD  SMITH  BOARD. 

Reduction  of  'he  dividend  on  common,  a  strength- 
ening of  the  board  of  directors,  and  reports  of  a  much 
improved  business  outlook,  were  the  chief  features  of 
the  annual  meeting  yesterday  afternoon  of  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited. 

The  reduction  of  the  dividend  on  common  from  an 
eight  to  a  six  per  cent,  basis  wiU  perhaps  be  of  great- 
est interest  among  the  foregoing  developments.  Al- 
though the  company's  annual  financial  statement  had 
shown  it  to  be  in  a  very  favorable  working  cajjital 
position,  the  reduction  of  the  dividend  had  really  been 
expected  by  the  Street  as  a  part  of  the  conservative 
financial  policy  under  which  the  organization  is  now 
operated.  The  improvement  in  business,  which  now 
appears  to  be  quite  definite,  will  call  for  more  exten- 
sive operations,  and,  in  view  of  this,  the  decision  of 
the  directors  to  conserve  the  cash  resources  of  the  com- 
pany by  the  reduction  of  the  dividend,  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  shareholders. 

What  is  regarded  as  adding  considerable  strength 
to  the  directorate  was  the  election  to  the  board  of  Er- 
nest R.  Decary,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Administrat- 
ive Commission  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  J.  Andci'son.  of 
J.  Anderson  &  Co.,  New  York.  Otherwise  the  rdii- 
ing  board  was  re-elected  unchanged. 

It  was  stated  that  l)usiness  at  the  present  time  is 
better  by  over  fifty  per  cent,  than  was  the  ease  during 
the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  A  steady  flow 
of  orders  is  reported  and  imiuiries  and  jnirchases  from 
far-flung  sections  of  the  world,  which  had  not  been  in 
the  market  for  .a  long  time,  make  the  outlook  vei'v  en- 
couraging. 

The  comi)an.y  is  opening  an  office  at  London,  Eng.. 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Norman  Wainwright.  who 
sailed  foi'  England  some  davs  ago. 


WAYAGAMACK  IS  NOW  OPERATING 
TO  CAPACITY. 

Three  Rivers,  Que.,  March  10.  —  Increased  activity 
has  been  in  e-videnee  in  the  pulp  and  paper  district 
recently.  It  is  announced  that  the  Wayagamack  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  now  operating  to  capacity,  and 


has  been  so  employed  for  the  past  two  to  three  weeks. 
This  means  that  the  company  is  turning  out  daily  240 
tons  of  l)ulp  and- 100  tons  of  kraft  paper. 

This  is  accepted  as  atlditional  confirmation  that  this 
industry  is  on  the  mend,  and  that  niuch  brighter  times 
are  ahead  for  this  locality,  which  suffered  considerably 
throughout  the  business  depression  and  period  of  com- 
modity deflation. 

The  fact  that  the  export  demand  for  kraft  paper  has 
revived  to  such  a  marked  extent  is  accepted  as  augur- 
ing well  for  the  future,  and  an  active  year  for  the  dis- 
trict is  now  conceded. 

It  is  understood  that  the  enquiry  for  Wayagamack 's 
products  comes  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  com- 
pany's customers  in  the  United  States,  while  enquiries 
are  being  received  in  gratifying  measure  from  foreign 
countries.  One  of  these  has  been  .Ja])an,  which  has  been 
a  good  buyer  in  the  pas*. 

Another  interesting  point  in  connection  with  (his 
industrial  revival  is  the  fact  that  prices  for  tlie  out- 
put display  an  improving  tendency.  The  margin  of 
profit  to  the  company  will  thus  increase  as  time  goes 
on  and  business  broadens,  and  the  uses  to  which  kraft 
paper  are  put  multiply. 


.   MR.  BEEDY  MANAGER  OF  THE  NASHWAAK.  . 

MILL. 

Senator  N.  M.  Jones,  who  has  for  many  years  been 
manager  of  the  Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Company's 
mill  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  has  given  up  this  position  and 
gone  back  to  his  old  home  in  Bangor,  Me.  Under  Sen- 
ator Jones'  management  the  mill  has  been  largely  re- 
modeled and  brought  to  a  state  of  efficient  operation. 
The  new  manager  is  Mr.  Howard  E.  Beedy,  who  was 
transferred  from  the  New  York  office  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Beedy  has  seen  service  at  the  Cape  Breton  Pulp 

and  Paper  Company's  plant  and  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  pulp  industry. 


IROQUOIS  FALLS  LOST  TO  GRANITES. 

Toronto,  March  14. — Granites  defeated  Iroquois 
Falls  6  to  2  at  the  Arena  last  night,  and  eliminatecl  the 
northern  0.  H.  A.  champions  from  the  Allan  Cup  series. 
As  the  Curlers  won  the  first  game  3  to  1,  thej^  take  the 
round  9  to  3,  and  will  now  play  either  Montagnards,  of 
Ottawa,  or  Sons  of  Ireland,  of  Quebec,  in  the  semi- 
finals on  Thursday  and  Saturday  of  this  week.  The 
finals  will  be  played  next  Monday  and  Wednesday 
with  Port  William  or  Regina  Victorias  representing 
the  west. 


PECULIAR  ACCIDENT  AT  PAPER  MILL 

A  peculiar  accident  occured  at  the  St.  Maurice  Pa- 
per Co.  at  the  Cape  this  week  when  a  blind  horse  went 
through  a  skylight.  Three  Or  four  men  who  were  with 
the  rig,  loading  material,  had  gone  into  the  mill  and 
the  animal  wandered  off,  headed  down  the  embank- 
ment. Not  being  able  to  see  where  he  was  going,  the 
poor  brute  tumbled  -through  a  skylight  into  the  plung- 
er fire  pump.  Falling  in  at  10  o'clock,  it  was  four  in 
the  afternoon  before  the  horse  was  extricated,  none 
the  worse  except  for  the  loss  of  a  couple  of  shoes. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  TECHNICAL  SECTION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Technical  Section,  the  following  were  elected  to  full 
membership:      Mr.    Qeorge    Claxton,    Belgian    Ind'us- 


trial    Co.   Ltd.    and 
Queen  St.,  Ottawa, 


Mr.   R,   Papineau; — Couture,    31,7 
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British  Trade  News 

(From   our  Loiulou    < 'orrespoiideiit). 
Wages  Dispute:  A  Conference. 

Loiulou,  Febi'uary,  28,  1922.  —  Delejiatt'.s  from  the 
workers'  unions  and  representatives  of  the  Employers' 
Federation  have  met  to  discuss  the  working  hours  in 
paper  mills.  It  was  pointed  out  at  eonferenee  that 
the  unious  liad  misconstrued  the  Federation  proposals 
on  the  revision  of  hours  and  wages,  and  a  small  com- 
mittee has  now  been  appointed,  representative  of  the 
workers  and  the  Federation,  to  go  into  the  various 
qiiestions  and  submit  a  report  to  a  further  conference. 
All  proposals  on  hours  and  wages  will  lie  in  abeyance 
until  March  14. 

Secretary  William  Roas,  National  Union  of  Paper- 
makers,  submits  a  summary  of  the  Federation's  pro- 
posed amendments,  as  contemplated,  as  follows:  "An 
addition  of  4  hours  to  the  working  week  without  any 
payment  for  same,  which  is  equal  to  an  immediate  fur- 
tlier  reduction  in  wages  of  from  $1.52  to  $1.16  per  week. 
AVliere  the  week  is  extended  to  iV-i'^'i  hours,  the  imme- 
diate further  reduction  in  wages  would  be  $7.30  per 
week.  A  still  further  reduction  by  stages,  of  from  $4.80 
for  men  to  $2.40  per  wek  for  women.  Piecework  rates 
to  he  altered  accordingly.  Tyers-up  and  packers  to  be 
de-graded  to  class  3,  with  consequent  loss  of  a  further 
$1.20  per  week.  General  laborers'  minimum  wages  to  be 
still  further  reduced  to  the  rates  of  the  disti'ict  (in 
which  they  work)  where  same  are  lower  'lian  the  Federa- 
tion rates.  All  the  advantages  secured  re  "temporarily 
employed  on  certain  jobs";  "juniors  doing  the  work  of 
adults";  "double  wages  for  Sunday  work";  and  "pro- 
bationary period"  to  be  taken  away,  while  small  brown 
mills  are  to  be  discontinued  as  a  condition  of  the 
agreement. 

The  unions  put  forward  the  stateniciit  that  while  they 
have  exhausted  large  funds  on  unemployed  members 
the  Federation  of  Employers  have  taken  advantage  to 
press  forward  their  new  demands. 

As  the  i)roposals  are  now  suspended,  while  the  small 
ci'ininittee  work  out  the  salvation  of  the  employers  and 
eiu|)loyees  on  hours  and  wages,  no  definite  step  will  be 
taken  by  citlicr  sidr  for  (U-  against  llic  |ir:>i)osals. 

Strike  in  Sweden. 

Half  till'  paper  mills  arc  closed  ddwii  in  Sweden 
thi-ough  a  .strike  of  the  workers.  l'nl|i  mills  are  afi'ect- 
etl  also.  News  reaches  London  thi.s  witU  dial  a  general 
lock-out  is  threatened  if  things  do  mil  subside  soon. 
Swedes  point  out  that  the  strike  is  not  interfering  with 
the  outiiut  of  paper,  hut  this  statement  is  taken  for  what 
it  is  woi'th,  and  those  who  have  returned  lately  say  that 
Sweden  has  not  had  such  a  "shaking-u|)""  for  many 
years  past  as  she  is  now  experiencing  iictween  the  ice 
and  strike. 

Foreign  messages  reaching  Loiulon  say  that  Norway 
and  Sweden  have  had  a  heavy  winter's  ice.  There  is 
naturally  a  shortage  of  water  and  condilims  are  try- 
ing. This  state  of  'hings  turns  \\\)  cost  <if  i)dduction 
and  sellers  hei'c  are  piitting  the  rumor  about  that  prices 
may  increase. 

A  Ray  of  Sunshine. 

Mr.  Ij.  G.  ('hater,  writing  to  a  financial  pai)er  in 
London,  says:  As  regards  printing  and  writing  papers 
generally,  I  can  confirm,  as  one  interested  in  more  than 
one  mill,  that  the  worst  of  the  period  of  depression 
through  which  the  paper  industry  has  been  passing  is 
undoubtetdly  over,  as  it  has  been  possible  to  raise  the 


rate  of  output  considerably  during  the  last  few  months 
until  it  is  now  nearing  the  full  capacity  of  the  mills. 
The  root  of  our  tnmbles,  besides  lack  of  demand,  has 
been  the  sensationally  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  raw 
materials;  espaito  grass  dropping  from  about  £20  to 
£4,  and  the  best  qualities  of  pulp  from  £4.")  to  £15,  with- 
in a  period  of  between  12  and  18  months.  Both  these 
materials  seem  to  have  reached  a  price  which  does  not 
admit  of  any  further  reduction;  in  fact,  esparto  is  now- 
little  above  its  pre-war  value.  Therefore,  so  long  as 
paper  mills  are  employed  to  something  near  their  full 
capacity,  and  the  products  are  marked  at  a  price  cor- 
responding to  the  current  values  of  raw  materials,  the 
situation  can  be  regarded  with  confidence  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  trade;  many  qualities  of  paper  are  ab- 
solute nece.ssities  today,  and  so  long  as  people  read  and 
write  they  must  remain  so.'" 

Pulp  Situation. 

Shiinnents  arriving  are  .small.  Business  is  on  a  lim- 
ited scale,  but  the  outlook  cannot  be  said  to  be  gloomy. 

Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  £22 ;  easy  bleaching 
at  £14-£15;  sulphite  newsprint,  £13;  unbleached  soda 
£12;  soda  kraft  £12-£12-10s. ;  Groundwood  (wet)  £5; 
and  ground  wood   (dry)   £10-10s. 

Finnish  easy  bleaching  soda  is  selling  at  £13-15s. 

Becker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  been  appointed  agents  for 
Rattiman  Cellulose  Fabrik,  Rattiman,  and  the  Josefs- 
hutte  Zellstroffabrik.  "\'ienna. 

Esparto  Mills. 

The  Esparto  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  has  been  registered  in 
London.  The  nominal  capital  is  £10,000.  The  follow- 
ing are  directors:  E.  y.  Wiseman,  S.  A.  Pierpoint,  and 
G.  W.  Waspe.  They  will  be  dealers  in  pulp  and  man- 
ufacturers of  paper. 

Slump  Ending. 

Sir  Fred.  Becker  has  been  granting  interviews  to  the 
London  newspapers  and  expressing  his  views  on  the 
paper  indu.stry.  He  says  the  slump  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  it  is  comparable  to  nothing  of  the  kind  within 
living  inenuH-y.  "From  this  slough  of  de.spond"",  he 
goes  on,  "the  trade  commenced  to  emerge  in  December, 
steadily  and  emphatii'ally  in  the  ca.se  of  news|)rint  and 
wi'li  gieater  deliberation  in  regard  to  what  artv  known 
as  trade  papers.  Even  in  the  highest  claas  papers  signs 
of  recovery  are  discernible,  especially  from  Japan  ond 
the  Far  East:  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  worst  feature 
of  the  market  is  the  trade  in  the  best  varieties,  and  n<i 
real  improvement  can  be  expected  until  we  have  a  re- 
vixal  of  expcu't  business.  The  sudden  revival  in  a  news- 
print business  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  preference 
of  £3  a  ton  which  the  Australian  Government  has  given 
to  papers  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  over  all  other 
papers,  including  those  of  Colonial  manufacture.  The 
Au.stralian  market  takes  over  50.000  tons  of  lu'wsprint 
annually,  and  in  future  more  than  half  this  (piantity 
will  be  sujiplied  from  mills  in  Great  Britain.  The  result 
is  that  all  the  newsprint  mills  are  on  full  time,  and  the 
biggest  establishment  of  tiie  kind  in  the  world — which 
1  .scarcely  need  add  is  one  English  firm — cannot  take  an 
order  for  another  sheet  of  jiaper  this  year,"' 

Is  English  Newsprint  the  Best? 

Sir  Frederick  says  all  the  newsprint  mills  with  which 
he  is  connected  have  been  working  full  time  and  over, 
for  in  some  instances  they  have  not  lieeii  able  to  shut 
down  till  Sunday  morning,  which  means  that,  instead  of 
operating  a  full  week  of  132  hours  for  machine,  they 
arc  running  up  to  144  hours  per  week, 
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"The  exp]iuiati<ui  of  tlic  action  of  the  Aiislralian 
(loverument, "  he  adils,  "iimsl  he  altrihutcd  in  a  large 
mcasui'o  to  the  (juality  of  English  newsprint,  which, 
hej'ond  all  (|Uestioii,  is  the  hest  in  the  world.  It  is  also 
the  dearest,  hut  the  difference  in  cost  is  so  slight  that  it 
cannot  weigh  against  its  suiieriority  in  qnality.  It  is 
pertinent  to  add  that  the  jiaper  slump  i.s  not  only  sat- 
isfactory in  its  termination,  hut  is  in  itself  instructive 
as  evidencing  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the 
industry  has  come  through  the  worst  period  in  its 
history.  The  trade  has  given  a  remarkable  proof  of  its 
soundness  and  the  efficiency  of  its  organization,  and 
under  fair  cii-eumstances — the  collapsed  exchanges  of 
German  and  Finland  present  conditions  that  can  scarce- 
ly be  classed  under  that  head — it  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  fear  in  the  future  from  foreign  competition." 

Canadian  new.sprint  producers  will  notice  in  Sir 
Fred.  Becker's  remai'ks  that  English  newsprint  is  the 
best  in  the  world.  Now  this  is  a  direct  challenge  to 
Canadian  producers.  Is  Canadian  new.sprint  inferior  to 
British  newsprint?  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
what  the  millowners  of  the  Dominion  have  to  say,  be- 
cause they  are  now  told  in  black  and  white,  that  the 
Canadian  is  the  inferior.  For  the  sake  of  the  Austra- 
lian market  we  want  the  facts  out. 

British  Pulp  Imports  Increase. 

The  imports  of  pulp  for  January  reached  48,1  !)G  tons, 
compared  with  47,065  tons  in  1921  and  94,020  tons  in 
January,  1920.  The  value  of  the  48,196  is  £8:50,:{4:i 
I'ompared  with  £1,204,884  for  47,065  tons.  Counti-ies  of 
sup|)ly  were  as  follows : 

Uroundwood:  From  Sweden,  2,957  tons  (280  tons  in 
January  1921);  Norway,  16,228  tons  (24,943  tons); 
Canada,  4,492  tons  (2,930  tons).  Total,  23,(>77  tons 
(28,153  tons  in  1921). 

Bleached  snljjhite :  From  Finland  202  tons  (Jannarv, 
1921  nil)  ;  Sweden,  580  tons,  (99  tons)  ;  Norway,  1,300 
tons,  (1,471  tuns)  ;  Germany,  100  tons  (138  tons)  ;  Can- 
ada and  otiier  places,  70  tons  (126  tons).  Total,  2,252 
tons  (1,834  tons). 

Unbleached  Chemical  Pulp:  From  Finland,  5,158 
tons  (101  tons  in  Januarv,  1921)  ;  Sweden,  13,704  tons, 
(12,034  tons)  ;  Norway,  1,910  tons  (3,291  tons)  :  Germ- 
any, 11  tons,  (508  tons)  ;  Canada  and  other  places.  519 
tons  (537  tons).  Total  21,302  tons  (16,471  tons  in 
January,  1921). 

Only  965  tons  of  Chemical  (wet)  was  received  in 
the  same  period,  an  increase  of  925  tons  over  Jannai'v, 
1921. 

British  Paper  Exports. 

So  far  as  the  exports  of  paper  go  to  show,  the  export 
trade  is  still  in  a  bad  condition  and  taking  everything 
from  the  mills,  including  paper  bags,  playing  cards,  en- 
velopes, etc.,  the  total  export  trade  for  January  reached 
146,915  cwts,  comi)ared  with  139,354  cwts  in  Decenil)er. 
and  158,419  cwts.  in  January,  1921. 

Imports. 

The  imports  reached  688,688  cwts.  in  January,  com- 
pared with  736,165  cwts.  in  December  and  402,273  cwts. 
in  January,  1921.  Wrappings  and  packings  from  Can- 
ada show  an  increase.  No  newsprint  was  receiveti 
from  Canada  only  from  Newfoundland  10,280  cwts. 


PREFER  CANADIAN  TO  EUROPEAN  PAPER. 

Importations  (jf  European  newsjjrint  and  other 
papers,  particularly  those  from  Gei-.niany,  into  the 
United  States,  are  not  coming  up  to  expectations, 
according  to  information  reaching  the  headquarters 
of  the  Canadian  Pulj)  and  Paper  Association  in 
Montreal,  with  the  consequence  that  much  less  re- 
liance will  be  placed  upon  them  by  American  buyers 
in  the  future.  Spasmodic  arrivals  of  shipments,  re- 
sulting in  either  more  paper  being  forced  upon  the 
buyer  tliau  he  is  prepared  to  accomodate,  or,  in  other 
cases,  less  than  liis  I'equirements  call  for,  are  said  to 
liave  proved  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  and 
loss.  The  percentage  of  pressroom  waste  is  reported 
to  be  pi-oportionately  greater  with  foreign  than  with 
domestic  paper,  while  the  distance  from  the  source 
of  supply  to  the  point  of  delivery  militates  against 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  claim.s  for  bad  deliveries 
or  imjierfect  products. 

In  the  meantime,  tiie  demand  for  Canadian  jiaper  by 
United  States  usei's  siiows  a  steady  return  to  normal. 
Most  of  the  Canadian  mills  are  now  working  at  above 
90  per  cent  of  their  maximum  cajjacity.  Newsprint 
buyers,  who  have  not  beeii  seen  in  Montreal  for  several 
months,  are  again  making  their  appearance,  and  en- 
quii'ies  generally  are  quite  numerous. 

In  regard  to  nesprint,  there  is  a  feeling  that  price 
stability  has  been  reached  and  that  the  increased  pro- 
duction provided  for  by  mill  expansions  during  the 
past  three  years  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being,  overtaken 
shortly  b}^  increased  demand.  From  United  States 
publishers'  sources  it  is  reported  that  demand  for  ad- 
vertising sjiaee  during  the  first  three  montlis  of  the 
year  has  shown  a  small  but  steady  increase  over  last 
year,  while  newspaper  circulation,  which  reniKiined 
dormant  during  1921,  has  again  started  to  grow,  being 
stimulated  in  numerous  instances  by  active  and  ag- 
gressive campaigns. 

Oversea.s,  also,  the  paper  markets  are  beginning  to 
show  improvement,  aided  thereby  by  a  falling  off  in 
Scandinavian  pi-oduction,  due  to  labor  troubles  and 
transport  difficulties.  Dealing  with  the  situation 
abroad,  the  current  issue  of  the  Woi'kUs  Paper  Trade 
Review  (London)  says  that  conditions  generally  in- 
dicate "a  stiffening  of  prices  for  all  classes  of  papers, 
especially  stocks." 

"Supplies  for  the  immediate  future,  at  all  events, 
are  bound  to  he  restricted,  both  on  account  of  the  inter- 
ference with  transport  and  the  strike  in  Sweden,  and 
an  influence  on  prices  is  bound  to  follow',"  says  the 
Review.  "At  the  same  time,  we  have  reports  of  some 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  papers  in  this  country. 
These  conditions  should  funiish  an  opi)ortunity  for 
British  paper  mills  to  sell  their  products  at  improved 
prices.  Such  an  improvement  is  highly  necessary,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  paper  has  been  turned  out  at  a 
figure  which  allowed  of  no  jirofit,  and,  in  some  cases. 
no  doubt,  involved  a  loss.  This  state  of  things  has 
also  marked  the  course  of  manufacture  in  Scandinavia, 
where  costs  have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
prices  obtained.  The  outlook  for  the  paper  market 
is,  therefore,  of  a  very  interesting  character,  and  there 
Im  some  hoj)e  that  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in 
paper  will  at  last  come  into  their  own  again." 


Canadian  IngcrsoU-Rand  Co.,  Tjtd.,  have  issued  a  new  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  general  manager  of  the  Canada 

liulletin  describing  tlie  Price-Rathbun  type  Oil  Engines  Paper  Co.,  is  leaving  this  week  for  a  four  weeks  trip 

which  should  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.     A  copy  will  i,,  Cuba  and  Jamaica      That  should  give  the  suow  an 

be  sent  to  any  interested  reader  on  request.  (q)portunity  to  make  a  graceful  exit. 
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TtSiJ^W  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-1.  The  Effect  of  Chemical  Reagents  on  the  Mi- 
crostructure  of  Wood.  Alleu  Abrams,  Kesearch  Lab. 
..f:  App.  Chcmistrv.  .Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Cam- 
l)iidge,  Mass.  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii,  786-790,  (Sept. 
1921).  A  new  procedure  has  Iteeu  developed  whereby 
the  action  of  chemical  reagents  on  the  microstruoture 
of  wood  mav  be  foUowed  readily  either  by  tlie  micros- 
cope or  bv  photomicrographs.  It  comsists  essenlially 
in  first  making  thin  sections  of  wood  and  treating 
these  with  tlie  reagents  under  the  proper  conditions  ot 
temperature  and  pressure.  This  method  has  been  used 
in  investigating  the  effects  of  various  electrolytes 
(cellulose  solvents,  acids,  alkalies,  oxidants,  and  che- 
micals used  in  paper  making)  on  pine  wood.  The^  ef- 
fects on  the  microstructure  of  wood  have  been  studied 
iH.tli  bv  microscopic  observations  and  by  cell  measure- 
ments' Some  of  these  effects  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  (1)  Cellulose  solvents  act  strongly  and  about 
equally  on  the  middle  lamella  and  on  the  cell  wall.  (2) 
Stronglv  oxidizing  solutions  act  on  the  cell  wall  but 
liave  comparatively  little  effect  on  the  middle  lamella. 
(3)  The  ordinary  paper  making  chemicals  act  strong- 
ly on  the  middle  lamella  and.  relatively,  have  much 
less  effect  on  the  cell  wall.  Caustic  soda  solutions 
cause  swelling  of  the  cell  wall,  but  solutions  of  sodium 
sulphite  and  of  sodium  sulphide  cause  little  or  no  swel- 

"b-5  Log  Saw.  Can.  Patent  Xo.  194.217.  Warren 
Sabin.  Tavera.  Wis..  U.S.A..  Nov.  25,  1919.  Claims  al- 
lowed 2.  -  A.P.-C.  IQ.QQt; 

B-5.  Tree  Sawing  Machine.  Can.  patent  No.  iy'i,»»o, 
Edwin  Louis  Dean.  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  Dec 
16.  1919.    Claims  allowed  r,.  -  A.P.-C.  mnoi 

C-6  Wood  Sawing  Machine.  Can.  patent  No.  iyo,ici4, 
Donald  L.  Crist,  Riehwood.  West  Virginia,  U.  S.  A.. 
Dec.  23.  1919.    Claims  allowed  2.  -  A.P.-C.  _.  „,„ 

C-7  Log  Barking  Drum.  Can.  patent  No.  19o,01U. 
Peder  Peterson  Westbye.  Peterborough.  Ont.,  Canada. 
Dec  16  1919.  The  drum  is  built  up  of  pairs  of  inver- 
ted channel  bars  alternative  with  il-hars,  riveted  to 
circumferential  bands.    Claims  allowed  ^■~-_'^^^-\-^ 

C-7  Barking  Dnim.  Can.  patent  No.  190,299,  A/> 
Mvrens  Verksted,  Christiania,  Norway,  assignee  ot 
\dolf  August  Alfsen,  Hen  Aadalen,  Norway,  Dec.  2.i. 
1919  In  barking  drums,  an  open-ended  substantially 
cvlindrical  barking  drum  having  a  periphery  formed 
of  longitudinal  separated  slats  to  form  intervening 
slots  for  the  discharge  of  the  bark,  and  helically  ar- 
ranged angle  iron  ribs  secured  to  said  slats  and  pro- 
iecting  inwards  from  the  periphery  of  the  drum  and 
making  an  angle  of  about  45"  with  /lie  longitud.na 
drum  slats  to  engage  and  longitudinally  feed  the  log^ 
during  the  rotation  of  the  dnun.  these  helical  ribs 
being  oppositelv  directed  in  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
drum.    Claims  allowed  4.-  A.  P.-C. 

C-7.  Knife  Barker.  Can.  patent  No.  194,  84.>,  J  oh  n 
\rrin-ton,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada,  Dec  16.  1919. 
The  fo"  is  carried  longitudinally  and  .  non-rotably 
throu-h"  a  non-rotatable  vertically  ad.iustable  ring 
frame"  Rotatable  disc  cutters  are  mounted  on  arms 
radiating  towards  the  center  of  the  frame  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  accomodate  themselves  to  the  irregular- 
ities of  the  logs.    Claims  allowed  7.  -  A.P.-C. 
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C-7  Revolving  Drum  Suspension.  Can.  patent  No. 
194,985,  John  Stadler,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.,  Canada, 
Dec.  16,  1919.    Claims  allowed  7.   -  A.P.-C 

D-0.  Wood  Fiber.  Can.  patent  No.  195,212,  Geo.  J. 
:\Iaiison,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada,  Dec.  23,  1919.  As  a 
new  article  of  manufacture,  a  fiber  product  compri- 
sing long  and  short  well-barbed  fibers  of  raw  wood 
and  bark,  having  22-28  percent  of  short  fibers.  Claims 
allowed  4.    -A.P.-C. 

F-4.  Recovery  of  Alkali  from  Black  Liquor.  Can. 
patent  No.  195,  309,  The  Dorr  Co.,  assignee  of  Daniel 
S.  McAfee,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A.,  Dee.  23,  19- 
19.  Unslaked  lime  is  ground  with  a  liquid  lime  slaking 
agent  in  the  presence  of  the  ash  from  the  smelting  fur- 
nace.  Claims  allowed  17.    -  A.P.-C. 

F-4.  Studies  in  Evaporator  Design.  W.  L.  Badger, 
Expt.  Station,  Univ.  of  ilich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Chem. 
Met.  Eng.,  xxv,  459-463,  (Sept.  7,  1921).  Experimen- 
tal data  are  given  for  horizontal  tube  evaporators, 
showing  the  relation  between  hydrostatic  head,  tem- 
perature drop,  and  heat  transmission.  The  conclusions 
must  for  the  present  be  considered  as  indicating  ten- 
dencies only,  and  must  be  applied  with  caution  to  eva- 
porators differing  much  in  design  from  the  one  in 
which  they  were  determined.  (For  description  of  the 
experimental  evaporator  see  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxxiii, 
159.  July  28,  1920.)  In  horizontal  tube  evaporators  the 
maximum  capacity  occurs  when  the  tubes  are  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  submerged.  The  maximum  ca- 
pacity is  reached  at  levels  nearer  the  top  of  the  heat- 
ing surface  as  the  apparent  temperature  drops  be- 
come smaller.  The  maximum  apparent  heat  transmis- 
sion coefficient  is  105-108  percent  of  the  heat  trans- 
mission coefficient  where  tlie  liquid  level  is  at  the  top 
of  tiie  lieating  surface.  The  ratio  of  corrected  heat 
transmission  coefficients  for  two  different  tempern- 
iM'c  drops  is  constant  for  all  levels  above  tlie  optimum. 
.\  P.-C. 

F-5.  Benefits  from  Preliminary  Impregnation  of 
Chips  in  the  Soda  and  Sulphate  Processes.  Chem.  Met. 
Eng.,  XXV,  463.  (Sept.  7.  1921'!.  Chips  are  impregnated 
with  cooking  liquor  under  pressure  before  startins 
the  cooking  action,  the  required  pressure  being  ob- 
tained by  pumping  liquor  into  the  digester  after  it  has 
been  completely  filled  and  closed.  Laboratory  cooks 
of  treated  chips  on  a  50-lb.  scale  showed  greater  uni- 
formity of  cooking,  increased  yields,  reduced  bleach 
consumption,  increased  concentration  of  the  cooking 
liquor,  and  reduced  time  for  cooking.  Mill  trials  on  a 
3-ton  scale  resulted  in  increased  concentration  of  the 
eookins-  liquor,  reduced  time  for  cooking,  a  reduction 
of  the  steam  required  for  cooking  from  9.000  to  6,000 
lbs.  per  digester  charge,  and  an  increase  in  the  concen- 
tration of  black  liquor  from  the  digester  from  15  to  18 
degrees  Raume.    -  A.P.-C. 

G-8.  Knife  Device  for  Wet  Machines.  Can.  patent 
No.  195.114.  Entrene  Marius  Rene,  Montreal,  Que..  Can- 
ada, Dec  23.  1919.    Claims  allowed  2.     -A.P.-C. 

G-0.  Anparatus  for  Handling  Pulp.  Can.  patenl  No. 
194  283,  The  Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.  Ltd.,  Sher- 
brooke.  Que..  Canada,  assignee  of  Anton  J.  Hang,  Nas- 
hua. N.  TL.  U.S.A.,  Nov.  25,  1919.  Claims  allowed  8. 
-.\.P.-C. 
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GO.  Discharge  Device  for  Pulp  Tanks.  Gau.  patent 
No.  iy-i,316,  Olaf  yuiller  and  Kristiaii  Ilolter,  co-in- 
ventors, both  of  Ghristiania,  Norway,  Dec.  2,  1919.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  there  is  a  dicharge  opening, 
and  above  this  opening  is  a  vertical  spraying  pipe 
liaving  nozzles  near  its  lower  end  and  which  can  be  ro- 
tated.   Claims  allowed  3.    -    A.P.-C. 

G-0.  Pulp  Distributor.  Can.  patent  No.  195,272,  Wm. 
T.  Varnev,  B.  C.,  Canada,  Dee.  23,  1919.  Claims  allow- 
ed 5.    -A.P.-C. 

K-7  .Bronze  Beater  Knives.  K.  Lichterfeld,  Ger. 
patent  No.  331,351.  Individual  knives  are  set  in  an 
iron  U-shaped  groove  which  is  protected  against  rust- 
ing by  a  wooden  strip. — H.E.W. 

K-7.  .The  Schubert  Beating  Tester.  Crunewald. 
Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i,  21,  (April  1921).  The  tester  con- 
sists of  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  by  a  screen  and  thtf 
other  end  is  joined  by  a  rubber  tube  bearing  a  stop- 
cock to  a  mercury  manometer.  The  mercury  in  the  ma- 
nometer is  set  at  zero  on  the  upper  part  of  the  scale  and 
the  stopcock  is  closed.  The  bulb  of  the  apparatus  is 
closed  and  a  sample  of  the  beaten  fiber  is  placed  in  a 
vessel  into  which  the  screen  end  of  the  t\ihe  may  be 
placed.  The  cock  is  then  opened  and  the  mercury  in 
falling  draws  the  s.tock  against  the  screen.  The  time 
and  the  distance  the  mercury  drops  are  measured  and 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  these  data.  Tests  conducted 
on  linen,  cotton,  straw  fiber,  ground  wood  and  wood 
cellulose  are  reported  and  curves  showing  the  results 
are  given.  The  Schopper-Riegler  apparatus  for  test- 
ing beating  was  used  in  this  work.  Time  of  beating, 
roll  pressure  and  stock  density  are  all  considered  in 
this  work.— H.E.W. 

K-8  Dyeing  Paper  Pulp,  Translation  by  Clarence 
J.  West.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii,  42,  (Sept.  22,  1921). 
To  determine  whether  it  is  better  to  add  dye  to  the 
stuff  in  the  beater  before  or  after  adding  to  the  size,  70 
g.  of  moist  bleached  sulphite  in  150  cc  of  water  and  then 
equal  amounts  of  1  percent  dyestuff  solution,  rosin 
size,  and  alum  were  taken.  The  consistency  of  the  pulp 
was  3  percent.  The  iioorest  results  were  obtained 
when  the  order  of  adding  the  materials  was  rosin 
size,  alum,  pause,  dye  solution.  The  best  results  were 
secured  when  the  following  order  was  adopted :  dye 
.solution,  rosin  size,  pause,  sodium  bicai'bonate,  ahnn. 
—H.E.W. 

K-12.  Paper  Stock  Regulator.  Can.  patent  No.  212, 
660,  Lemuel  B.  Decker,  Kenogami,  Que.,  Canada,  July 
26,  1921.     Claims  allowed  3.— A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Oily  Steam  in  Drying  Cylinders.  Grunewald. 
Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i,  60,  (May  1921).  The  view  that 
oil  in  steam  lowers  the  efficiency  of  drying  cylinders 
by  forming  a  lieat  insulting  layer  is  shown  to  be 
untenable. — H.E.W. 

K-12.  Evolution  of  the  Paper  Machine.  Grunewald. 
Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i,  81,  (June  1921).  The  article 
mentions  the  present  tendencies  in  the  construction 
of  paper  machines  and  gives  a  descrijition  of  recent 
improvement  in  macliine  accessories. — H.E.W. 

K-12.  Paper  Dryers.  Can.  patents  194,523,  194,524, 
194,525,  John  Edward  Alexander,  Port  Edwards,  Wis., 
U.S.A.,  Dec.  9,  1919.  194,523.  Tlie  .sheet  is  made  to  pass 
through  a  cjiamher  containing  electric  heaters.  Claims 
allowed  9.  194,524.  The  dryer  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
casing  on  which  are  several  spiral  electrical  heating 
elements  suitably  insulated  fi'om  the  easing.  Claims 
allowed  7.  194,525.  The  dryer  consists  of  a  chamber 
heated  electrically,  the  sheet  being  carried  through  on 
wire  screens  in  a  eireuito'is  path,  while  the  heated  air 


follows  the  same  path  in  the  opposite  direction.   Claiias 
allowed  16.    -A.P.-C. 

K-125  M-7.  Air  Preheating  Device  for  Paper  Ma- 
chines. Can.  patent  No.  194,323,  John  Edward  Alex- 
ander, Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  U.S.A.,  Dec.  2,1919.  Claim.s 
allowed  12.    -A.P.-C. 

K-19.  Apparatus  for  Coating  Containers  with  Paraf- 
fin. Can.  patent  No.  194,470,  The  Creamery  Package 
;\]fg.  Co.,  Chicago,  assignee  of  Theodore  L.  Valerius 
and  Olaf  Larsen,  both  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  U.S.A., 
Dec.  2,  1919.    Claims  allowed  22.    -A.P.-C. 

K-19.  Paper  Coating  Machine.  Can.  patent  No.  194,- 
259,  Bird  &  Son,  Ltd.,  assignee  of  Harry  M.  French, 
Norwood,  Ma.ss,  U.S.A.,  Nov.  25,  1919.  9.     -     A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Paper  Reinforcing  Machine.  Can.  patent  No. 
194,375,  Charles  Henry  Howard,  Saugus,  Mass.,  U.S.A., 
Dec.  2,  1919.    Claims  allowed  33.    -  A.P.-C. 

M-7.  Removal  of  Steam  Mist  in  Mills.  Kummer. 
Papier  Ztg.,  xlvi,  3429,  (Sept.  17,  1921).  The  article 
takes  up  the  question  of  ventilation  of  mills  ad  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  .system  in  use  in  various  mills. — H.E.W. 

M-7.  Ventilla'tion  in  Paper  Mills.  Zentr.  Papierind., 
No.  4,  1921.  The  older  ventilators  with  "propellei- 
and  l)lades'"  working  noiseles.sly  have  been  made  cheap- 
er and  more  effective  by  new  devices.  The  improve- 
ments consist  in  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  electric- 
ally driven  vertical  fans  of  the  Keith  type.  —  P.  B. 
•  M-8.  Pneumatic  Pump  for  Paper  Stock.  Schaajining 
System.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.,  Hi,  2428,  (1921).  With 
this  pump  12  percent  stuff  can  be  pumped  through  nar- 
row leaders.  Compressed  air  is  blown  into  the  deliv- 
erv  pipe  in  two  places  near  the  pump. — H.  E.  W. 

MO.  Lubricants  for  Paper  Mills.  HOYER.  Wochbl. 
Papierfabr.,  lii,  2842,  (1921).  Specifications  for  the 
oil  and  grease  intended  for  use  in  all  parts  of  the  mill 
are  given.  Oils  of  Russian  and  American  origin  are 
compared  as  regards  sp.  gr.,  flash  point,  burning  point 
and  viscosity. — H.  E.  W. 

M-O.  Baling  Machine.  Can.  patent  No.  212,  756, 
The  Galland  Henning  Mfg.  Co.,  assignee  of  Karl  O. 
Nelson  and  Otto  AUiert,  all  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.S. 
A.,  Aug.  2,  1921.     CUaims  allowed  5.— A.  P.-G. 

N-4.  Use  of  Peat  in  Boiler  Firing.  Anon.  Zellstoff 
u.  Papier,  i,  63.     (May  1921 ).— H.E.W. 

N-4.  Removal  of  Incrustations  from  Condensers. 
Micksch.  Papier-Fabr.,  xix,  781,  (July  29,  l'.)21). 
Chemical  methods  of  removing  calcium  sulphate  and 
calcium  carbonate  incrustations  are  given.  A  solution 
of  6  1.  of  hydrochlorine  acid  in  100  1.  of  water  is  allow- 
eil  to  stand  in  the  tubes  10  hrs.  Substitutes  for  tliis 
solution  are  mentioned. — H.E.W. 

N-4.  Flue  Gas  Analysis.  Blau.  Zentr.  Papierind., 
No.  16,  1921.  Description  of  a  new  apparatus  for  an- 
alysing flue  gas  as  an  indicator  of  the  qualitj'  of  fuel 
and  the  efficiency  of  firing. —  P.  B. 

N-6.  The  Construction  of  Turbine  Engines.  Pap- 
pen  u.Holzstoff  Ztg.,  No.  14  1921.  The  turbine  engnie 
of  modern  eonstruction  means  a  gain  in  power  trans- 
mission in  mills  where  water  power  i.s  available,  provi- 
ded the  turbines  are  built  of  the  rapid,  high  pres.sure 
type.— P.  B. 

N-4.  Use  of  Vapor  Accumulator  Systems  in  the 
Paper  Industry.  Hakanson.  Papierfabr.,  xix,  929,957. 
(Sept.  2,  1921).—  H.  E.  W. 

P-1.  Electric  Safety  Devices  in  Paper  Mills.  Papier 
Markt,  No.  14,  1921.  Tlie  dangers  of  defective  insula- 
tion, sluirt  circuits,  etc.,  in  rooms  containing  moist  and 
inflammable  materials  are  obviated  by  means  of  a  new 
installation  or  "transformer". — P.  B. 
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What  promises  in  some  respects  to  show  departures 
in  the  way  of  industrial  exliibitions  is  sclieduled  for 
Roston  next  August,  wlien  paper  luanufaeturers  and 
dealers  will  put  on  display  there  numerous  interesting 
manufacturing  processes  and  exhibits  of  matei'ials 
from  the  raw  to  the  finished  product.  The  event  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Boston  Graphic  Arts  Exposition. 
Buyers  and  members  of  the  Tnternational  Association 
of  Printing  House  Craftsmen  ai'c  being  urged  to  make 
it  a  point  to  visit  the  show.  Addresses  on  paper 
subjects  will  l)e  included  in  the  program,  and  these 
addresses  will  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  membership. 
For  the  first  time  at  any  exposition,  there  will  be  a 
complete  working  unit  of  a  folding-box  making  plant. 
Large  cylindei-  presses  will  be  run  on  two  color, 
folding  boxes  for  a  Boston  manufacturer,  ("utters 
and  ereasers,  glueing  machines,  bundle  tyers  and  a 
baling  machine  complete  this  unit. 

James  E.  Mitchell,  manager  of  the  Utica  Paper 
Company,  is  planning  to  erect  a  factory  at  Utica  this 
spi-ing  for  the  operation  of  a  toilet  tissue  plant.  He 
has  purchased  a  site  and  intends  to  have  building 
operations  begin  at  an  early  date. 

The  village  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  which  already  has 
planted  30,000  trees  in  a  municipal  forest,  has  been 
offered  two  additional  parcels  of  land  for  deforesting 
purposes  by  the  Malone  Light  and  Power  Company — 
one  of  thirty-four  acres  and  the  other  of  eighty-eight 
acres.  One  offer  has  been  accepted.  The  plan  is,  as 
soon  as  all  the  land  has  been  accepted,  to  carry  on 
planting  each  year  until  the  whole  tract  has  been 
reforested. 

Tlie  United  States  Gypsum  (limipany  has  come  into 
control  of  the  mill  of  the  Lancaster  Board  and  Paper 
Company  of  Ohio. 

A  community  tree  planting  project  just  launched 
is  a  school  district  forest  in  the  town  of  Florida,  Mont- 
gomery County,  New  York.  One  acre  has  been  obtain- 
ed opposite  the  school,  and  the  .state  will  supply  the 
trees  free,  while  one  citizen  has  offered  to  supply  the 
])osts  for  fencing. 

The  New  York  State  Conservation  Commissiion's 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  trees  for  February  were  more 
than  four  times  as  large  as  for  the  corresponding 
month  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
largest  orders  were  for  planting  on  publicly  owned 
land,  for  which  purpose  trees  are  furnisiied  free. 

The  Superintendents'  "Annual,"  to  be  publi,shed 
in  connection  with  the  joint  international  convention 
of  tbe  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents' 
Association  and  the  Cost  Association  of  the  Paper 
Industry,  promises  to  be  a  highly  interesting  and  in- 
structive publication.  Copy  intended  for  its  pages  is 
making  uj)  a  good  part  of  "the  mails  being  received  at 
the  association  headquarters  in  Kalamazoo,  where  the 
joint  convention  will  be  held  early  in  June.  Arrange- 
ments liave  been  completed  for  the  printing  of  the 
"Annnal."  The  job  of  printing  and  binding  will  be 
done  by  lliling  Bros,  &  Everard,  Kalamazoo.  The 
Paper  Trade  Journal,  the  Paper  Mill  and  Wood  Pulp 
N'ews,  Pa|)er,  the  United  State  Papermaker  and  other 
trade  jo\irnals  will  have  special  men  on  hand  at  the 
(■(invent  i(in   to  cover  all   deliberations. 


No  extension  having  been  provided  for  by  Congress, 
the  iluty  free  limit  on  print  paper  goes  back  on 
April  23  to  paper  sold  at  not  over  5  cents  a  pound. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  on  April  23.  1920,  Congress 
enacted  a  law  which  raised  the  limit  to  8  cents  per 
pound  under  which  print  paper  could  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  duty  free.  The  law  provided  that  it 
would  be  operative  for  a  period  of  two  years,  expiring 
on  April  23  of  this  year  unless  Congress  extended  the 
period  before  that  time. 

The  plant  of  Oscar  Gumbinsky  &  Brothers  at 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  will  be  conducted  in  future  by  the 
Waste  Paper  Packing  Company,  a  corporation  capital- 
ized at  $100,000  and  recentlj-  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  over  the  Gumbinsky  plant  to  conduct 
a  general  waste  paper  and  stock  business.  Stock- 
holders of  the  new  operation,  at  the  first  meeting  held 
in  Kalamazoo  recently,  elected  the  following  officers: 
Felix  Pagenstecher,  president;  Charles  Clarage,  vice- 
president;  C.  Allen  Fox,  treasurer;  William  Allen,  sec- 
retary ;  and  Louis  Rosenberg,  general  manager.. 

Improvements  and  renovations  whereby  its  plant  at 
Skowkegan,  Maine,  will  substitute  electric  for  water 
power  have  been  almost  completed  for  the  Kennebec 
Pulp  Company,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  mills  can 
be  made  ready  to  resume  operations  about  April  1. 
The  plant  has  been  closed  since  last  July.  Work  of 
completely  altering  it  was  started  last  December,  when 
16  men  were  put  at  the  task  by  the  new  management. 
One  large  motor  of  750  horsepower  has  been  installed 
and  four  smaller  motors,  giving  an  aggregate  of  1,000 
horsepower,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  jjroduction 
of  the  plant.  When  fidl  time  operations  are  resumed 
next  month,  about  thirty  hands  will  be  buwy  on  day 
and  night  shifts.  A  contract  has  been  made  to  supply 
the  Keyes  Fibre  Company  of  Waterville  with  between 
4,000  and  5,000  tons  of  pulp  yearly. 

His  many  friends  will  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  B. 
Prather,  who  has  for  muiy  years  been  connected  with 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  industry  as  a  Consulting  Engineer 
and  in  that  capacity  had  served  and  was  well  known 
by  a  large  number  of  mill  officials  all  over  the  country. 
The  end  came  unexpectedly,  he  being  stricken  on  the 
night  of  the  8th  and  lingered  until  two-thirty  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  9th,  at  his  residence  in  Cleveland. 

The  business  (J  H.  B.  Prather  &  Company,  Consult- 
ing Engineers,  will  be  continued. 


QUICK  PAPER  SHIPMENT. 

A  wire  received  tuesday  would  seem  to  point  to  a 
rather  insistent  demand  for  Canadian  newsprint  in  the 
TTnited  States,  as  well  .is  to  the  expedition  with  which 
shipments  can  be  made  from  Canadian  mills  to  distant 
American  points.  The  wire  was  to  the  effect  that 
Monday  morning's  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  being 
sold  on  Chicago  streets  had  been  printed  on  paper 
manufactured  at  Irofiuois  Falls  on  Friday.  A  solid 
train  of  forty  cars  of  Abitibi  paper  had  left  Iroquois 
Falls  at  5  o'clock  Friday  afternoon,  travelling  over 
the  T.  &  N.O.  Railway  to  North  Bay ;  from  North  Bay 
by  C.  P.  R.  to  Windsor,  and  by  the  Michigan  (Viilr.il  tn 
Chicago,  where  it  arrived  at  7.25  p.m.,  Sunday, 
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CANADIANS  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Moiilrcnl,  M;iii'li  14.  —  On  tlic  wliole,  the  paper  trade 
colli  iiiues  to  be  .satisfactory.  Siniie  seetioiis  are  more 
brisk  tliau  othe''s,  but  in  uo  department  is  there  cause 
for  ]iessiuusni.  Tlie  outlook  is  good,  far  brighter  than 
ill  some  industries.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  rule,  the  orders 
are  not  large,  but.  then  consumei's  are  in  no  mood  to 
enter  the  market  in  a  free  way.  There  is  an  all- 
round  policy  of  caution,  with  prices  on  a  firm  basis. 

Tlie  demand  for  newsprint  is  fair.  Tlie  first  ship- 
ment of  the  order  given  by  the  London  "Daily  Express" 
to  Price  Bros.,  will  go  this  month.  The  total  is,  18,500 
tons.  This  business,  which  was  secured  some  time  ago, 
is  evidence  that  Canadian  papermakers  can,  despite  the 
keen  competition  of  Scandinavia,  get  orders  for  Great 
Britain.  The  position  is  a  curious  one,  in  that  European 
countries  are  sending  newsprint  to  the  North  American 
continent,  and  that  we  are  also  shipping  newsprint  to 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  Thus  we  find  ocean  con- 
signments going  from  east  to  west,  and  per  contra, 
consignments  going  from  west  to  east.  This  securing 
of  business  in  far-off  fields  is  no  doubt  of  benefit  to  the 
shipping  companies  in  the  way  of  freight :  but  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  paper  companies  would  not  find 
it  more  profitable  if  the  production  could  be  sold  in 
what  may  be  termed  their  own  immediate  spheres. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  European  mills  to  secure  trade 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  is  holding  her  own  in  that 
market. 

Kraft  has  strengthened  in  demand  and  price.  Not 
only  is  the  domestic  consumption  better,  but  the  for- 
eign trade  is  on  the  up-grade.  According  to  a  report 
from  Three  Rivers,  the  Waj^agamack  mill  is  now  oper- 
ating at  capacity,  the  company  having  obtained  consid- 
erable orders  from  the  ITnited  States  in  particular. 

Book  ami  fiiu>  jiaper  orders  are  of  fair  volume,  and 
wrajtpings  luive  improved.  The  demand  for  tissues  and 
toilets  is  also  satisfactory.  The  market  for  boards  is 
spotty,  the  demand  varying  considerably. 

The  i)ulp  market  is  (|uiet.  Groundwood  is  slow.  1iut 
sulphite  is  moving  a  little  more  freely. 

As  Toronto  Sees  It. 

Speaking  of  ihe  tariff  attitude  of  our  big  neighbor 
or  ratlier  that  expression  of  it  exemplified  in  Mr.  Pord- 
ney's  coder  rrpurlf/afoi  iu.s.  a  recent  writer  says  that, 
if  one  quits  buying  from  one's  neighbors,  it  may  be 
hard  to  find  anyone  to  sell  to  This  principle  has  a  very 
distinct  bearing  on  market  conditions  today. 

There  was  a  condition  known  as  a  bu.yers'  strike. 
This  could  not  go  on  long  before  it  became  apparent 
that  therein  lay  the  road  to  stagnation.  Not  organ- 
ized, it  arose  in  a  spontaneons  but  very  general  way. 
The  result  was  an  attack  of  ague  for  trade  which  is  still 
shivering.  ''How  many  bananas,  or  Brussels  sprouts; 
how  miu'h  beef,  boots  ov  bacon,  will  be  bought  Satur- 
day night?"'  thinks  the  retailer.  He  used  to  buy  bags 
and  wrapping  a  month  or  so  ahead  :  now  he  buys  scarce- 
l.v  enough  for  a  week  and  leaves  that  to  the  last 
moment,  and  the  man  who  gets  in  then  gets  his  little 
order.  This  mean''  more  men  on  the  road,  more  vi.sits 
per  jnan.  and  Jf  iS  business  per  both, 


That  is  what  we  are  experiencing  round  here,  and 
there  will  be  no  marked  improvement  in  lines  of  paper 
containers,  wrappers  or  bags  until  an  atmos|)here  of 
confidence,  in  a  future  extending  to  one  or  two  months 
ahead  at  least,  is  restored  to  the  mind  of  the  10,000 
retailers  in  Toronto  and  probably  as  many  more  out- 
side. 

Pulpwood.  There  is  quite  a  wide  variation  in  i)rices 
of  pulpwood  in  various  parts  of  the  Province.  Tji 
Western  Ontario  as  high  as  $7.25  per  cord  is  given  as 
the  average  price  for  wood  on  the  river  liank,  as 
compared  with  $13.50  r.  year  ago.  Elsewheie  we  find 
settlers'  wood  quoted  at  .$4,50  to  .$5  per  cord  on  the 
cars. 

Pulp.  The  pulp  market  shows  comparatively  little 
life,  although  reports  come  from  Nova  Scotia  of  fairly 
good  movements  on  groundwood.  Apparently  chemic;il 
pulps  are  moving  principally  on  contract,  with  luitural 
sulphite  bringing  $55  to  $65  per  ton  and  bleached  sul- 
phite quoted  at  $100,  with  an  occasional  shading  of 
price  to  move  certain  lots  of  pulp  and  to  compensate 
for  long  freight  hauls.  Kraft  pulp  is  fairlv  steadv  at 
$70. 

Paper.  Kraft  wrappings  are  quoted  at  S%c.  per 
pomid.  No.  1  manilla  is  71/2L'-  with  fibre  manilla  714c. 
and  B  manilla  53/4c.  Grey  brown  wrappings  are  priced 
at  43/ic.  to  5V2C*.  The  discount  on  manilla  bags  is  65  p.c 
and  21/2  p.c.  and  kraft  70  p.c   and  21/2  p.c 

The  market  for  bristols,  tags  and  covers  is  still  rather 
quiet,  but  conditions  'this  week  indicate  an  improve- 
ment over  last  week.  Tissues  and  toilets  are  in  a  firm 
position,  and  Imsiness  of  fair  volume  is  pa.ssing. 

Paper  Stocks.  The'  price  on  paper  stocks  has  re- 
mained unchanged  for  the  last  couple  of  Aveeks.  The 
market  is  steady  and  shows  a  little  better  tonnage  in 
book  stocks  and  mixed  paper  for  boards,  the  latter 
moving  quite  freely  at  $12  to  $13  per  ton.  A  fair 
tonnage"  of  magazines  is  also  passing  at  $1.65  per  100 
pouiuls.  No.  ]  white  l)0ok  stock  is  quoted  at  .'!'  |C.  I0 
8I/2C.  ])er  i)ound.  A  very  quiet  condition  reigns  in  tlir 
rag  market. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Maivli  11.  (Special  Correspondences- 
Trade  in  paper  of  most  kinds  in  the  New  York  market 
continues  to  be  largely  of  routine  character.  There  is 
a_  steady  call  for  small  lots,  and  buyers  are  coming  into 
sight  more  often,  indicating  that  "their  requirejiients 
are  gradually  broadening:  but  the  wholesale  movement 
of  supplies  into  consuming  channels  is  far  from  what  it 
ordinarily  is.  Reports  from  manufacturing  centres  ai-e 
not  too  bright,  telling  as  they  do  of  mills  in  a  majority 
of  ca.ses  operating  on  ]iart-tinie  schedule  and  with  paper 
producers  generally  complaining  of  the  un.satisfac*oi'v 
conditions  applying  to  demand  and  prices.  There  seems 
no  question  that  the  paper  situation  is  .slowly  improving, 
hut  the  process  is  extremely  gradual,  and  aside  from  im 
occasional  .spurt  of  demand  for  some  certain  kind  of 
paper  which  invariably  is  short  lived,  the  market  is 
minus  important  trading  features. 

Statistically,  however,  matters  are  steadily  assuming 
a  much  more  encouraging  aspect,  and  the  geoeral  im"- 
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proveineiit  in  business  in  various  otiier  lines  naturally 
leads  paper  manufactnrers  and  meri'hants  to  look  for 
better  times  in  their  indus'ry.  Newsprint  eontinues  to 
move  in  relatively  good  volume.  There  is  not  enough 
business  available  at  present  to  warrant  full  production 
by  all  mills,  but  it  can  be  said  that  most  news|)rint  i)lants 
are  running;  at  a  fairly  good  rate  of  capacity,  and  fur- 
ther that  they  are  finding  an  outlet  for  practically  all 
tlie  paper  they  are  producing.  As  the  pre-Eastern  and 
siM-ing  buying  season  approaches,  it  is  obviously  prob- 
able tliat  "con^»umption  of  newsprint  will  increase,  and 
publi-shers  are  reported  in  frequent  cases  preiiaring  for 
;he  future  by  placing  contracts  with  newsprint  man- 
ufacturers covering  supplies  of  jiaper  for  forward  ship- 
ment. 

The  book-paper  market  is  commencnig  to  sliow  signs 
of  improvement.  There  is  what  could  be  described  as  a 
very  cautious  demand  now  prevailing,  that  is.  printers 
and  publishers  are  buying  for  the  most  part  cnly  to 
cover  actual  and  immediate  re(iuirements;  but  r  is 
quite  noticeable  that  orders  are  increasing  in  luuuber. 
even  though  the  volume  of  the  orders  placed  is  small. 
Reports  from  trade-paper  circles  to  the  effect  that  ad- 
ver'ising  in  trade  publications  is  at  last  on  the  rise 
siiould  be  encouraging  to  bcok-paper  producers,  as  this 
should  lead  to  a  larger  consumption  of  book  papers. 
Advertising  in  fiction  and  other  jieriodicals  also  is  in- 
creasing, which  should  make  for  more  business  f<  r  book- 
paper  manufacturers. 

Quotations  on  book  ]>apers  are  still  far  from  firm. 
Competition  among  manufacturers  is  so  keen  that  a  wide 
variety  of  prices  is  named,  and  mills  are  not  le' ting- 
price  "stand  in  the  way  of  them  procuring  as  much  of 
the  business  as  is  available.  An  instance  is  cited  where 
a  certain  Urge  book-paper  manufacturer  a  few  days  ago 
accepted  an  order  for  200  tons  of  machine-finished  book 
at  a  price  which  meant  a  net  loss  of  $10  a  ton,  simpl.v  to 
obtain  lhe  business  and  keep  the  mill  busy.  Machine- 
finished  book  of  average  ([uality  is  quoted  at  around  (i 
cents  a  i)ound  f.o.b.  New  York,  though  there  is  no  secret 
in  the  trade  that  some  producers  are  taking  orders  at 
.■').7."')  cents  in  certain  instances.  Coated  book  i)aper9  are 
quoed  at  f;om  S  cents  a  pound  u))  to  lO.-lO  or  11  cents 
fo.b.  New  York,  depending  on  grade  and  (luautity. 

Kine  i)apers  show  a  little  better  position.  Demand  is 
irradually  expanding,  and  mills  here  and  there  are  fmd- 
nig  it  necessary  to  increase  their  output.  A  favorable 
factor  in  the  fine-paper  trade  is  that  prac'ically  all  the 
paper  now  being  ordered  f:  om  mills  is  going  direct  into 
conspiniition.  Jobbers  are  not  buying  except  to  cover 
ccmmitmcnts  to  their  customers,  and  the  lat'er  are  ab- 
sorbing supplies  only  when  pressed  by  necessity.  Prices 
evince  a  steadier  tone  tlian  in  some  time,  and  man- 
ufacturers say  that  advances  are  not  out  of  the  (lues- 
tion  if  raw  material  c(nitinues  to  cost  as  much  as  it  does 
at  pescnt. 

\Vraii|)ings  and  tissues  display  little  clumge  of  note, 
it  is  expected  that  both  the.se  kinds  of  \rd]wr  will  soon 
begin  to  move  in  larger  amounts,  and  s(nne  retailerM 
and  otlier  consumers  are  rep(U'ted  as  ali'cady  placing 
(u-ders  for  future  deliveries  in  i)rei)ara'ion  for  the  pre- 
I'laster  shopping  period.  Quotations  are  about  un- 
cliaiigcd.  No.  1  domestic  kraft  wrapping  being  (|ii<ilcd 
at  around  7  cents.iicr  i)ound  f.c.b.  New  York,  with  ^olllc 
of  the  larger  mills  quoting  T.oO  cents,  and  No.  1  white 
tissue  being  quoted  at  about  90  cents  a  ream  f.o.b.  New 
York. 

Demand  for  box  boards  is  on  the  rise.  Paper-box 
makers  are  careful  buyers,  generally  absorbing  only 
such    tonnage   of  board    as   they    directly    leqiiirc.    bid 


there  is  nevertheless  an  increasing  movement  from 
mills  to  consuming  centers.  Moreover,  manufacturers 
a  e  maintaining  prices  firmly  at  around  $40  per  ton 
f.o.b.  New  York  for  filled  news  board  and  $li7.")0  for 
plain  chii)  board. 

GKOLND  AVOOD.  ~  While  the  current  demand  for 
mechanical  pulp  is  said  to  l)e  no  greater  than  crdinarily, 
quotations  display  a  fairly  steady  undertone,  and  pro- 
ducers and  dealers  argue  that  a  strong  factor  is  that 
there  is  no  surplus  of  pulp  of  any  importance  awaiting 
buyers.  From  all  indications,  the  domestic  output  is 
being  readily  absorbed,  principally  on  contract,  to  be 
sure,  but  nevertheless  is  being  taken  out  of  grinders" 
liaiuls.  yui)plies  imported  from  Canada  also  a;e  find- 
ing a  more  (u-  less  ready  market,  and  it  seems  significant 
that  there  is  very  little  selling  pressure  in  the  marke^ 
Around  $82  per  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants  is  an  aver- 
age of  prices  quoted  by  domestic  producers,  and  dealers 
in  New  'S'o;k  wlio  are  bringing  ground  wood  down  from 
Nova  IScotia  by  schooners  to  this  port  report  sales  at 
$33  to  $34  a  toil  t.o.li.  New  York,  with  considerable 
;(ninage  involved  in  the  sales  being  negotiated.  Board 
and  paper  mills  within  a  moderate  radius  of  New  York 
are  said  to  be  obtaining  a  large  portion  of  their  supply 
of  ground  wood  from  dealers  in  this  city,  and  trade  in 
pulp  ill  this  c(ninection  is  leported  assuming  fairly 
modest   proportions. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  Business  in  chemical  wood 
pulp  is  moving  along  at  a  fairly  even  pace,  with  the 
market  showing  lit'le  or  no  feature.  Demand  in  the  ag- 
gregate is  light,  as  consumers  are  buying  evidently 
solely  with  the  view  of  satisfying  immediate  needs,  yet 
tliere  is  business  of  fair  volume  going  through.  No  im- 
|)ortant  fluctuation  is  reported  in  quotations.  Sellers 
in  some  eases  are  granting  price  concessions  to  move 
ceitain  lots  of  pulp,  but  there  is  no  general  revision  of 
prices;  (m  the  contrary,  (juotations  are  very  well  main- 
tained. 

Kraft  pulp  displays  ])r(bably  the  easiest  tone,  and 
some  sales  of  foreign  kraft  are  reported  at  about  2.()0 
to  2.6")  cents  a  pound  on  the  dock  at  New  York  and  otlier 
American  Atlantic  ports.  Soda  pulp  £dso  is  ratiier 
easy,  with  the  leading  domestic  produce:  s  asking  3.7.3 
to  4  cents  a  jiound  delivered,  but  in  frequent  cases  ac- 
ce])ting  lower  figures.     Sulidiite  prices  are  steady. 

KAGS.  —  Demand  for  papermaking  rags  is  slow. 
Pajjer  manufacturers  are  buying  in  ver.v  spasmodic- 
fashion,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  not  ab.sorbing  sufficien' 
rags  to  sustain  the  market,  with  the  lesnlt  that  there  is 
a  downward  tendency  to  prices  on  most  grades.  Roof- 
ing rags  continue  to  sag,  and  Sales  of  No.  1  packing  at 
less  than  one  cent  a  pound  at  dealers'  .ship])ing  ])oints 
have  been  reported,  while  No.  2  roofing  is  bringing  only 
around  90  to  9.1  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  shipping 
points.  Old  whites  incline  downward,  and  so  little 
business  is  passing  in  old  blues  that  it  is  a  question  how 
low  they  can  be  bought.  New  cuttings  of  most  kinds 
are  neglected,  although  a  little  better  call  for  No.  1 
white  shirt  cuttings  has  iirevailed  this  week,  with  mills 
offcMiigs  an  average  of  0..50  cents  a  pound  at  ship|)ing 
points. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  There  is  less  .Inuaiid  reported  tor 
the  high  grades  of  old  pajier,  and  prices  in  some  in- 
stances have  moved  a  bit  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  low 
grades,  especially  those  consumed  by  box-board  mills, 
hold  up  fairl.v  well  in  demand,  and  prices  on  the.se  des- 
I'rip'ions  rule  steady,  Brokers  in  New  York  repo:  t  sales 
of  flat  folded  newspapers  at  621^  to  6.")  cents  a  hundred 
|i(  nnds  f.o.b.  this  cit.v,  and  of  No.  1  old  mixed  j)aper  at 
.")()  to  n2i/^  cents  a  hundred  iiounds.     Soft  white  sliavings 
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TRADE-MARK 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish    Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  Pulp  mill  in  Finland  except  one.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors,  Finland 

a  combination  of  the  foremost  Ground  Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boajds  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

-GetrtherBaest  foTr^our-Baoney  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lag erloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
52  Vanberdilt  Ave. 

Telephone  :  Murrav  Hill  4246-47 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 
1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 
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aro  sliglitly  (iff  in  price,  with  most  mills  bidding  no 
better  thaii  :i.l().to  :'>.1'»  ••ents  per  pound  at  shipping 
points,  and  hard  white  siiaving.s  are  .selling  at  about 
;i  90  to  4  cents  a  pound.  Old  kraft  paper  holds  moder- 
ately steady  at  1.85  to  l.!K)  cents  f.o.b.  New  York,  white 
blank  new.s  cuttings  at  1.75  cents,  overissue  newspai)ers 
at  85  wiHn  a  hundred  jiounds.  and  print  numillas  at  90 
to  95  cents. 

OLD  llOPK  AND  HAtKJlNG.  —  No  further  decline 
is  repiu'ted  in  prices  on  old  rope,  about  4.25  cents  a 
pound  New  York  representing  tlie  basis  eomnionly 
(juoted  bv  paper  mills  for  douu-stic  manilla  rope  in  No. 
1  coiuliti'on.  Old  bagging  is  in  sliglitly  better  demand, 
and  dealers  ask  a  cent  per  ])ound  New  York  for  No.  1 
scrap  and  about  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  roof- 
ing bagging.  An  increased  call  for  roofing  bagging  is 
explained  by  felt  manufaenirers  finding  a  broader  out- 
let for  low-grade  felt  paper  than  ordinarily  and  &  con- 
se(iuent  larger  use  of  bagging  instead  of  rags  in  the 
manufacture  of  roofing  felt. 


WOLF  BLEACHER  IN   SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

The  R.  B.  Wolf  Company,  of  42  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  have  recently  installed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Newton  Falls  Paper  Company,  Newton  Falls,  New 
Y^ork,  three  of  their  new  bleachers.  These  bleachers, 
according  to  reports  received  from  the  mill,  are  giviup- 
some  veiy  remarkable  results  and  promise  to  revolu- 
tionize the  process  of  bleaching  pulp. 

The  stock  is  bleached  at  a  concentration  of  18''*  and 
over  and  because  of  this  great  density  the  maximum 
bleaching  temperature  does  not  exceed  80"  F.  This 
compares  with  an  average  of  about  110"  F.  normally 
used.  Because  of  this  lower  temperature  and  greatei- 
concentration  only  about  12%  of  the  usual  amount  of 
fuel  is  required,  which  means  a  saving  of  approxima- 
tely $1.00  a  ton,  at  the  present  price  of  fuel.  In  spite 
of  "the  very  great  density  of  the  stock,  the  power  re- 
quired is  vei'y  little  more  than  is  used  in  any  other  pro- 
cess. This  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stock  is 
circulated  and  to  the  fine  mechanical  design  of  the 
apparatus. 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  known  that  bleachiufr  at 
■ireat  densities  effects  economies  in  fuel  and  also  en- 
ables tlie  bleaching  to  be  done  with  less  chlorine  and 
with  less  loss  of  fibre.  Fxiierience  with  this  new  sys- 
tem so  far  indicates  tluil  at  least  twenty  five  percent 
less  bleaching-  iiowder  is  required  and  the  slirinkage, 
due  to  Ihc  bicaching,  is  at  least  twenty  five  |iercent 
less  than  with  other  proceseses  now  in  use. 

Tt  is  claimed  the  savings  uu-au  a  rediiclion  in  Ihc 
cost  of  bleacliins  of  about  $4.00  a  ton  of  pulp. 


By  far  the  greatest  advaatage,  however,  by  the  use 
of  this  new  process  comes  from  the  increased  cleauli 
ness  of  the  pulp.  Tlie  low  bicaching  temperature  com- 
bined with  the  great  concentration  permit  the  bleach 
liquor  to  thoroughly  penetrate  the  discolored  woody 
fibres,  so  that  the  coloring  matter  is  completely  re- 
moved ;  ill  other  words,  the  organic  dirt  is  removed  by 
bleaching. 

The  Newton  Falls  Paper  Company,  because  of  the 
installation  of  this  process,  is  now^  able  to  use  all  of 
their  wood  just  as  it  runs  from  the  wood  pile,  with 
practically  no  culling  out  of  rotten  or  discolored  wood. 
They  are  now  producing  a  very  clean  and  exceptional- 
ly fine  quality  of  bleached  pulp  and  from  this  pulp  are 
manufacturing  a  bond  paper  that  has  already  created 
very  favorable  comment,  because  of  many  strong  bond 
cliaracfdriistlcs. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Coal  Manual.   F.  R.   Wadleigh.   184  pages,  41/2  in.  by 

6  in.   Published   by  the   National   Coal  Mining  News, 

Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Numerous  books  dealing  with  the  subject  of  fuels 
and  coal  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time,  but  they 
usually  have  been  written  from  the  technical  view- 
jioint  of  the  engineer'or  chemist,  or  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  man  in  charge  of  power  plants  or  locomotives. 
Few  books  have  been  available,  however,  wdiich  gave 
in  a  concise  and  accurate  manner  the  general  element- 
aiy  information  desired  by  a  large  number  of  men, 
such  as  purchasing  agents,  storekeepers  and  others 
who  are  more  or  less  interested  in  some  phase  of  the 
coal  question  other  than  that  of  actual  mining.  This 
manual  has  been  prepared  by  a  man  who  evidently 
knew  his  subject  and  in  addition  recognized  the  wants 
of  the  men  for  whom  he  was  writing. 

The  subject  matter  has  been  well  arranged  and  by 
the  use  of  frequent  subheads  and  an  excellent  index 
any  information  desired  can  be  found  readily — feat- 
ures which  will  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  book  for 
reference  purposes. 

Among  the  .subjects  covered  are:  kinds  and  commer- 
cial grades  of  eoal ;  information  in  regard  to  the  loca- 
tion of  coal  fields  and  the  essential  differences  in  the 
character  of  eoal  from  various  fields  and  seams;  the 
|)reparation  of  coal;  coke  and  gas  manufacture;  the 
use  of  coal  in  locomotives,  stationary  boilers  and  fur- 
naces ;  storage  ai-id  prevention  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion; specifications  and  their  iise;  analyses  and  effects 
of  various  impurities,  together  with  a  brief  bibliogra- 
phy on  the  subject  of  eoal. —  Railway  Age. 
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EDITORIAL 


"GMl 


HAVE  COSTS  HIT  BOTTOM? 


Annual  statements  of  some  paper  makers  will  show 
very  seiious  losses  for  the  past  year.  As  one  man  ei- 
pre.ssed  it  recently,  their  boolvs  are  drowned  in  red  ink. 
It  was  necess'ary  in  many  instances,  probably  most  in- 
stances, for  mills  to  write  down,  probably  by  half  on  an 
average,  the  value  of  stocks  of  raw  materials.  Tliis  was 
an  immediate  misfortune  that  may  or  may  not  have 
been  provided  for  by  inventory  reserve.  If  an  invent- 
ory depreciation  fund  had  not  been  maintained  the  mill 
immediately  had  a  dead  horse  to  pay  for.  There  is  only 
one  way  in  which  that  can  be  done,  namely,  to  make 
current  sales  at  a  profit  over  current  costs  of  man- 
ufacture. There  could  scarcely  be  a  paper  mill  now 
which  has  not  exhausted  its  supplies  of  high  price  raw 
materials  although  many  pulp  mills  or  pulp  departments 
of  paper  mills  still  have  large  quantities  of  wood.  In 
such  eases  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  at  least  a  year's 
supply  of  the  raw  material.  The  paper  mill,  therefore, 
which  has  used  its  high  price  pulp  .should  now  be  bas- 
ing its  costs  on  curi-ent  pulp  prices  and  current  costs 
of  labor.  The  prices  quoted  on  some  grades  indicate 
that  quotations  have  been  cut  to  such  a  point  in  frantic 
effort  to  make  sales  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
current  costs  of  operation  and  selling  are  covered. 

There  is  still  talk  in  some  quarters  of  lower  prices 
of  paper.  Several  factors  must  be  considered  in  making 
any  such  prophecy.  The  principal  items  of  cost  are  raw 
materials,  manufacturing  wages,  selling  costs,  and  over- 
Iiead  for  construction  and  management  of  [)laiits.  The 
last  item  is  generally  fixed  for  a  conMidei'ablc  period  and 
could  usually  be  changed  only  by  a  re-issue  of  securi- 
ties at  a  more  favorable  rate  but  we  notice  that  most  con- 
solidating or  converting  issues  are  put  out  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  original.  Administration  and  selling  costs 
can  be  reduced  only  by  cutting  salai'ies  or  selling  more 
goods.  Manufacturing  wages,  frequently  called  labor 
cost,  may  possibly  be  reduced  a  little,  but  with  the  check 
in  the  downward  movement  of  most  items  of  cost  of 
living  (the  only  important  exception  apparently  being 
the  matter  of  rents)  there  does  not  seem  much  justifi- 
cation for  much  cutting  of  wages,  although  apparently' 
there  has  been  a  greater  proportionate  decrease  in  wages 
of  unskilled  than  skilled  labor  and  a  sliglit  read.iust- 
ment  may  here  be  in  order.  When  we  come  to  costs  of 
raw  materials  we  find  that  we  again  are  faced  with  the 
same  factors  as  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

If  we  take  the  case  of  pulp  we  find  a  very  great  de- 
ci'oase  in  costs,  greater  in  some  cases  at  bflst  thfui  in 
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the  drop  in  price  of  the  finished  product.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  then,  whether  there  is  any  hoi)e  or  justi- 
fication for  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  such  items.  The 
market  price  of  rags  and  waste  papers  is  now  at  a  point 
where  there  is  little  or  no  inducement  to  save  or  collect 
them.  The  price  of  pulps,  as  had  been  said,  have  been 
materially  reduced.  Future  prices  must  be  based  on  the 
same  cost  items  as  for  paper.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
foresee  any  material  reduction  in  our  interest  charges 
or  lal)or  cost  and  a  decrease  in  what  may  be  called  off- 
ice expense  can  best  be  accomplished  by  retaining  the 
appa  ently  liigh  priced,  but  undoubtedly  efficient,  high- 
class  manager  and  salesman  by  whose  efforts  sales  are 
maintained  and  increased.  The  raw  material  for  pulp 
is  wood  and  the  cost  of  this  is  made  up  of  several  fac- 
tors. In  the  first  place  there  is  the  value  of  the  wood 
on  the  stump  and  this  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
preciated as  illustrated  by  the  constantly  increasing 
ju-ices  paid.  With  this  increase  in  value  of  timber  we 
have  a  fundamental  increase  in  cost  of  wood  wliicli  will 
to  a  considerable  extent  offset  the  only  possil)le  reduc- 
tion in  wood  co.sts,  namely,  in  the  expense  for  labor  in 
logging  and  driving.  While  there  is  a  temporary  and 
to  some  extent  perhaps  permanent  drop  in  woods  wages, 
there  is  a  relative  increased  cost  or  at  least  an  increased 
expenditure  of  labor  in  logging  the  more  poorly  wooded 
areas  and  in  the  longer  drives  to  the  mills.  There  is  no  de- 
crease in  the  working  capital  necessary  to  maintain  a 
liloek  pile  and  pay  ground  rents,  taxes,  and  fire  projec- 
tion, the  interest  on  which  items  comes  regula:  ly  on. 
We  cannot  figure  out,  therefore,  any  ba.sis  for  lower 
costs  of  pulp  and  in  cases  where  the  wood  cost  dominates 
the  situation,  there  is  more  likely  to  be  an  increase  than 
a  decrease. 

Business  genei-ally  is  improvi]ig;  i1  is  a  skiw  pro- 
cess as  everyone  admits  but  the  luovc  now  is  in  the  right 
direction.  Increased  business  means  increased  consump- 
tion of  paper  and  increased  distribution  of  paper 
means  either  an  increased  loss  or  an  increased  profit 
depending  upon  wliether  the  selling  price  is  below  or 
above  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  product.  Cutting  prices 
has  been  shown  to  be  a  miserable  failure.  It  is  time 
now  for  the  industry  to  determine  on  getting  a  legitim- 
ate profit  and  stabilizing  prices  on  this  basis  even  though' 
it  means  a  slight  increase  in  selling  price.  The  industry 
simply  cannot  stand  any  more  losses  and  now  is  the 
time  to  start  things  on  the  up  grade.  The  psyeliological 
effect  of  putting  sa'es  on  a  profitable  basis  cannot  help 
Init  be  encoui-aging. 

If  there  is  an  economic  basis  for  decreasing  prices   it 
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■will  manifest  itself  in  a  gradual  process.  The  big  tumble 
has  come.  The  skier  has  taken  the  jump;  and  tlic  mo- 
mentum of  the  drop  is  largely  spent. 


HELP   THE    OTHER    FELLOW. 

More  than  a  thousand  persons  connected  with  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  will  be  in  New  York  during 
the  week  of  April  10th  to  attend  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and  af- 
filiated organizations.  Without  doubt  more  than  half 
of  these  will  come  from  points  at  a  distance  from  New 
York  City.  After  much  effort  the  secretary  of  the 
Association  has  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  for 
a  reduced  fare  for  the  return  trip  to  those  who  attend 
the  convention.  In  order  to  obtain  this  concession  for 
any  delegate  it  is  necessary  that  350  certificates  be 
turned  in  during  paper  week  to  the  secretary.  By  ask- 
ing for  a  certificate  when  your  ticket  is  bought  and  pre- 
senting it  to  the  secretary  on  arrival  m  New  York, 
♦veryone  who  presents  such  certificate  is  entitled,  but 
»ot  required,  to  pureha.se  a  return  ticket  at  one  half  the 
regular  one  way  fare  to  the  same  starting  point  and  by 
Ihe  same  road  provided  350  such  certificates  are  filed, 
[t  wont  cost  you  any  more  to  apply  for  such  a  certificate 
when  you  purchase  your  ticket  and  it  may  save  both 
yourself  and  others  a  considerable  amount  in  railway 
fares.  Just  think  how  badly  you  would  feel  if  you  ne- 
glected to  ask  for  such  a  certificate  or  forgot  to  turn 
it  in  to  the  secretary  and  there  were  349  friends  and 
business  acquaintances  in  New  York  deprived  of  the 
reduced  fare  privileges  in  consequence. 

The  reduced  fare  applies  to  all  those  attending  the 
convention  no  matter  what  section  or  association  one 
may  be  connected  with  and  it  applies  also  to  dependent 
members  of  a  delegate's  familj-  who  come  with  him. 

There  are  two  points  to  keep  in  mind.  Ask  for  a  re- 
duced fare  cerfificafe  (not  a  receipt)  when  purchasing 
3'our  ticket.  Have  the  certificate  validated  by  the  spe- 
cial railwaj'  agent  at  the  convention  on  April  12th  and 
13th,  which  is  the  only  opportunity. 


COBWEBS. 

The  whole  industry  .should  be  proud  of  tlie  fine  re- 
cord made  by  the  Iroquois  Falls  Hockey  Team.  It  is 
some  satisfaction  to  have  the  third  best  team  in  Canada. 


Toronto  has  a  paper  merchant  dealing  exclusively  in 
paper  for  the  ijrinter.  Fred.  W.  Halls  Paper  Co.  not 
only  serves  as  a  joint  or  common  stock  room  for  the 
Toronto  printers,  but  has  been  telling  them  in  a  series 
of  forceful  bulletins  that  there  is  a  Canadian  paper  for 
every  job.  Strong  arguments  are  given  to  show  why 
Canadian  papers  should  be  used.  The  sun  never  sets  — 
or  rather,  the  lights  never  go  out — on  an  unfilled  order 
in  this  distributor's  office. 


The  Edmonton  "Bulletin"  suggests  "Reciprocity  or 
no  pulp  wood"  as  a  slogan  for  Ottawa.  We  believe  the 
restriction  on  the  export  of  pulp  wood,  desirable  and 
even  necessary  though  it  is,  should  not  be  put  on  such 
a  basis.  It  is  a  matter  demanding  attention  as  life 
insurance  for  our  national  industries  and  welfare  and 
not  a  pawn  in  the  political  game. 


It  will  be  quite  worth  while  to  attend  the  Joint  Safety 
Association  in  Toronto,  April  4:  and  5,  at  the  King 
Edward  Hotel.    Mr.  George  Carruthers  is  the  chairman 

for  the  5th. 


Have  you  reserved  a  room  in  New  York  for  your  stay 
during  Paper  Week,  April  10-14?  They  don't  allow 
sleeping  on  the  park  benches  any  more! 


"WALDEN'S  ABC  POCKET  GUIDE  FOR  1922. 

Here  are  three  of  the  many  good  points  about  this 
bonk.     Two  dollars  will  buy  it. 

1.  A  list  of  Paper  Distributors  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  with  personnel  of  each  company  and  kinds 
of  paper  handled  by  each  house.  This  list  also  includes 
addresses  of  mill  branch  offices,  mill  agents,  etc. 

2.  A  list  of  Paper  Mills  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, with  names  of  officers  or  owners  of  each  concern, 
kinds  of  paper  made  at  each  mill,  trim  or  width  of  the 
mcliines,  daily  capacity,  etc. 

3.  A  list  of  Manufactiirers  and  Converters  of  Paper, 
classified  according  to  grades  made  and  including 
makers  of  Glazed  and  Coated  Papers,  Gummed  Papers, 
Toilet  Paper,  Paper  Towels,  etc. 

The  guide  is  Published  bv  WALDEN,  SONS  & 
:\IOTT,  Tne  41  Park  Row,  New  York 

Orders  may  he  sent  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 
^Magazine. 


DUTY  OF  FORESTERS. 

(By  Dr.  C.  D.  Howe.) 

"I  like  to  emphasize  with  all  my  strength  that  the 
object  of  a  forester  is  not  to  protect  trees  from  being 
cut.  There  would  be  no  foresters  employed  in  this 
country  or  in  any  other  country  if  there  were  no  lum- 
bering operations  It  i<;  the  forester's  business  to  pro- 
duce wood,  and  if  he  can  make  money  in  cutting  and 
selling  trees  three  inches  in  diameter  he  is  doing  per- 
fectly legitimate  business. 

"The  guiding  principle  in  forestry  is  to  see  that 
wood  production  is  continuous  for  all  time ;  to  see  that 
areas  that  have  been  cut  over  shall  come  up  again  in 
commercial  trees;  that  areas  having  been  burned  over 
shall  be  regenerated  with  commercial  trees;  and  that 
waste  lands  and  areas  unfit  for  agriculture  shall  be 
made  to  bear  commercial  trees." 


A  GEM. 

Dilys  writing  in  L'industrie  Chimique  of  November 
1921,  ]i.  442,  dwells  on  the  importance  of  developing 
new  sources  of  suppl.y  of  liquid  fuel  in  France,  and 
strongly  advises  developing  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic alcohol  from  acetylene  and  from  sulphite  of 
cellulose. 
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When  the  great  French  explorer,  Jacques  Cartier,  re- 
turned to  this  continent  in  1535,  after  having-  seen  the 
Gaspe  country  the  year  hefore,  he  sailed  up  the  miglity 
river  which  he  named  the  St.  Lawrence  and  landed  at 
what  is  now  Quebec.  Here  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
great  chief  Donnacona,  whom  he  hailed  as  Lord  of 
Canada.  After  exploring  along  up  the  river,  to  the 
lovely  Village  of  Hoehelaga,  under  the  cliffs  of  Mount 
Royal,  from  whose  heights  he  saw  the  country  for  a 
hundred  miles  in  all  directions,  he  returned  to  France 
and  took  witli  him  Donnacona  and  two  other  chiefs. 
Disease  befell  the  poor  Indians  and  they  died  in  a 
foreign  land. 

The  name  Donnacona  was  but  a  tradition  and  an 
item  of  history  until  George  McKee,  busj'  on  the  plans 
for  a  newsprint  mill  in  Canada,  but  with  a  fondness 


for  reading  historj^,  determined  to  commemorate  the  old 
chief  and  the  unhappy  incident  by  naming  his  company 
the  Donnacona  Paper  Company  and  giving  the  town 
the  same  name. 

Now  tliei-e  is  at  Caughnawaga  Reservation,  near  Mont- 
real, a  remnant  of  the  Irouois  Indians,  to  whom  the 
fir.st  Donnacona'  belonged.  When  these  red-skins  heard 
that  Mr.  McKee  was  to  be  the  new  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  they  decided  to 
honor  liim  by  making  him  one  of  their  tribe,  in  appre- 
ciation of  his  service  and  in  recognition  of  his  position. 
What  more  appropriate  name  could  be  given  him  than 
Donnacona  —  Lord 'of  Canada?  The  ceremony  of  mak- 
ing an  Indian-  of  Mr.  McKee  took  place  in  the  Ritz 
Carlton  Hotel,  Montreal,  on  January  26th,  after  the 
annual  lunclieon  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation. 
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At  tlic  L'diu'hisioii  of  tlie  lunch,  Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson,  je- 
tiriiig  President  addressed   1he  quests  as  follows: — 

"Gentlemen,  you  will  he  surprised  to  see  me  presiding 
at  this  luncheon,  but  the  Committee  have  made  an  al- 
teration in  the  arrangements  heretofore  prevailing  and 
have  asked  me  to  undertake  this  very  pleasant  duty. 
Mr.  McKee,  the  new  President,  will  come  before  you  a 
little  later  in  the  proceedings.  However,  some  close 
personal  friends  of  Mr.  McKee  heard  of  his  election  to 
this  most  honourable  post  and  are  here. . . '" 

At  this  point  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilson  were  in- 
ten-upted  by  the  wild  war  whoop.s  of  a  troop  of  Indian 
braves  who,  under  the  leadership  of  their  Chief,  Two 
Axes,  advanced  rapidly  and  took  up  a  position  behind 
the  head  table.  When  the  guests  had  regained  their 
eojni)osure,  the  Chief  addressed  them  in  his  native 
tongue.  His  speech  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Munro,  as  follows: — 

"Now,  I  shall  interpret  for  you  what  my  brotlier, 
Chief  Two  Axes,  the  great  war  chief  of  the  Iroquois, 
has  said.  He  asks  forgiveness  for  havi)ig  broken  into 
your  Council  Hall  in  such  a  boisterous  and  unceremo- 
nious manner.  La.st  night,  as  he  sat  at  his  camp  fire, 
lie  was  visited  by  the  spirit  of  the  great  Chief  Donua- 
cona  who  departed  for  the  happy  hunting  ground  many 
years  ago.  Chief  Donnacona  told  Chief  Two  Axes  that 
he  was  to  gather  together  all  the  youths  of  his  tribe 
and  come  here  to-day  where  he  would  find  a  great  Pale 
Face,  Mr.  George  McKee.  He  stated  that  Mr.  McKee 
had  done  much  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Donnacona 
and.  in  order  tiiat  the  great  name  might  be  long  re- 
niemhered,  he  was  to  adopt  jNIr.  ]\IcGee  a-s  a  member 
of  the  Iroquois  tribe,  to  place  upon  his  shoulders  the 
mantle  of  a  Chief,  crown  him  witli  the  head  gear  of  a 
warrioi-  and  prwclaim  him  to  the  four  winds  of  the 
earth  as  Donnacona,  Chief  of  the  Iroquois." 

Tlie  ceremony  which  followed  was  watclied  with 
interest,  bewilderment,  and  not  a  little  amusement  by 
the  ctmipany.  Mr.  McKee,  seated  on  the  jilatform,  was 
encircled  by  the  youthful  braves  who  moved  around  him, 
first  at  a  deliberate  pace,  and  then  with  constantly  in- 
creasing .speed  until  the  movement  became  a  wild  and 
frenzied  dance  accompanied  by  blood-curdling  shrieks 
and  the  brandishing  of  tomahawks.  Then  the  pipe  of 
peace  was  brouglit  forth  and  passed  around,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  proclaiming  Donnacona  to  tlie  four 
winds.  This  wa.s  followed  by  more  dancing  in  which 
the  new  Chief  .showed  remarkable  aptitude.  The  in- 
vestiture then  took  place.  Chief  Two  Axes  placed  about 
the  shoulders  of  Donnacona  the  gaily  coloured  blanket 
of  a  chief  and  produced  the  feathered  head  gear  of  his 
rank.  Attached  to  it  were  six  ribbons  signifying  the 
tribes  of  the  Iroquois  Nation.  To  Mr.  McKee  was  as- 
signed the  distinction  of  admission  to  the  Mohawk  Tribe. 
More  dancing  brought  the  novel  and  interesting  cere- 
mony to  an  end  and  the  modern  Chief  Donnacona  was 
acclaimed  with  a  salvo  of  applause. 


REID  INTERESTS  DROP  ENTERPRISE. 

ST.  JOHN'S  X.  F.,  March  15— The  Colonial  Legis- 
lature has  been  notified  by  the  premier  of  w^ithdrawal 
by  the  Reid-Xewfoundland  Railway  Company  of  its 
proposition  for  extensive  water  power  development 
and  establishment  of  paper  making  and  other  indus- 
tries along  the  Ilumber  river,  on  the  west  coast  of  New- 
foundland. The  proposition,  in  which  an  English  firm 
also  was  interested,  called  for  government  guarantee 
of  certain  securities; 


TIMBER  IN  THE  NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES. 

The  increasing  penetration  of  agricultural  settle- 
ment, the  extension  of  the  trapping  field,  and  perhaj)s 
above  all  the  discovery  of  oil  and  valuable  minerals  in 
the  area,  inducing  more  exhaustive  exploration,  have 
made  the  sub-Arctic  north  of  Canada  more  generally 
known  and  have  revealed  resources  not  previouslj' 
known  or  widened  the  limited  knowledge  as  to  their 
extent.  One  of  the  resources  of  this  great  area  of 
which  little  is  generally  knowTi  is  its  timber  wealth. 
This,  according  to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Magazine^  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  country  for  a  number  of  years. 
Up  to  well  within  the  Arctic  circle,  where  they  dwindle 
in  size,  are  to  be  found  quantities!  of  spruce,  tamarae, 
jackpine,  poplar,  larch,  birch  and  willow,  all  of  good 
size  and  in  commercial  quantities. 

In  the  Mackenzie  district,  white  and  black  spruce 
attain  a  height  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet,  and  in  a 
majority  of  cases  these  are  straight  and  furnish  at 
least  two  logs  to  a  tree  of  good  size.  Below  Port  Smith 
during  the  summer  of  1921,  in  an  area  of  about  a 
square  mile,  two  hundred  logs  were  cut,  averaging 
forty  feet  long  and  ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
Spruce  is  found  in  scattered  groups,  but  the  clumps 
are  generally  large,  annual  rings  numbering  one  hun- 
dred being  quite  common.  White  spruce  attains  its 
full  size  in  the  valleys  especially.  The  lower  half  of  the 
Slave  River  is  thickly  wooded  in  this  respect. 

Great  Areas  of  Jackpine. 

In  view^  of  the  mooted  schemes  of  utilizing  the  Jack- 
pine for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp,  the  resources 
of  this  tree  in  the  Northwest  Territories  are  interest- 
ing as  adding  substantially  to  the  valuable  resources 
of  pulpwood  in  the  provinces  to  the  south.  The  Jack- 
pine is  very  prolific  in  this  area  and  entire  blocks  of  it 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Mackenzie  district.  When  the 
Prairie  Provinces  are  called  upon  to  supply  pulpwood 
for  Canadian  paper  production,  this  northern  section 
will  be  in  a  position  to  supplement  the  supply. 

The  principal  tree  encountered  is  the  poplar,  which 
constitutes  entire  forests  in  many  sections  of  the  Ter- 
ritories and  is  found  elsewhere  in  con.iunction  with 
other  trees.  The  balsam  poplar  inhabits  the  entire 
length  of  the  Mackenzie  waterways,  assuming  its 
greatest  size  on  the  Athabasca,  Slave,  Peace  and  Laird 
rivers.  As  this  is  the  tree  consisting  the  Prairie  Prov- 
ienee  to  settlement  and  industrial  enterprise,  but,  if 
addition  will  some  day  have  value.  At  present  it  is 
used  extensively  in  the  building  of  log  dwellings,  and 
is  admirably  adapted  for  fuel. 

Another  tree  of  the  region  of  considerable  present 
economic  value  is  the  tamarae,  which  is  found  in  the 
swamps  and  muskegs  and  is  used  extensively  in  the 
keels  of  boats,  etc.  Hardwoods  are  extremely  scarce  in 
the  Territories  with  the  exception  of  birch  which  is 
found  fairly  generally. 

Exploration  of  the  north  has  dispelled  another  illu- 
sion, that  of  a  treeless  desert.  Not  only  is  the  valuable 
timber  supply  this  region  possesses  of  present  conven- 
ience to  settlement  and  indutrial  enterprise,  but,  it 
protected  adequately,  constitutes  a  rich  reserve  against 
the  time  when  the  demand  for  more  raw  material  for 
paper  manufacture  takes  manufacturers  to  the  West. 


The  child  is  in  the  market-place,  and  the  dealers  in 
alcoholic  liquors  arc  bidding  for  him.  Stop  this  auc- 
tioneering, for  their  own  and  the  mothers'  sakes. 
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37,000,000 
89,814,000 


9,518,701 


liy  ANDREW  LIND, 
(Prom  tlie  Tlniversity  of  Washington  Forest  Cluh    Annual.) 

A  nation  now  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  Owned  by  tlie  State  . 
two-thirds  of  its  pulp  supply  and  rapidly  approaching  Tot.  owned  by  Fed.  Gov. 
a  state  of  actual  paper  famine  —  it  is  in  a  condition  of 
affairs  .sucli  as  this  tluit  the  State  of  WasJiington,  with 
its  stand  of  75,000,000  feet  of  available  pulp  material, 
takes  an  interesting  and  highly  important  position.  Up 
to  the  present  time  very  little  authentic  information  has 
been  gathered  as  to  tlie  possibilities  of  this  State  as  a 
pulp  i)roducing  region.  The  writer  has  therefore  made 
an  attempt  to  gather  and  correlate  the  facts  concerning 
the  actual  pulp  supply  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
the  stand  and  pulp  possibilities  of  Washington,  with  a 
view  toward  directing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
opi^ortunity  that  beckons  the  investor  in  tlie  Northwest. 

General  Pulp  Situation  of  the  Country. 

The  United  States  is  today  facing  one  of  its  most 
serious  situations  with  regard  to  its  supply  of  pulp  and 
paper.  Our  virgin  stands  of  pulp  wood,  as  well  as  saw 
timber,  previously  considered  quite  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  for  many  years  to  come,  have  been  found 
to  be  disappearing  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  demand 
for  newsprint  paper,  especially,  has  been  increasing  b,y 
leaps  and  bounds.  In  1899,  our  consumption  amounted 
to  569,000  tons.  In  1918,  it  had  reached  1,760,000  tons, 
an  increase  of  approximately  200  per  cent.  Per  capita 
consumption  of  3  poimds  per  person  in  1880  had  in- 
erea.sed  to  33  j^ounds  per  person  in  1919.  With  an  in- 
crease of  1100  per  cent,  in  40  years,  the  drain  on  our 
forests  was  bound  to  be  excessive.  .,    -. 

According  to  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  E.    T.         The  State  is  now  cutting  annuallv  460  .nm;^.,  t    ^    <■ 
Meredith,  in  less  than  20  years  95  per  cent,  of  the  pulp      hemlo.-k,  spruce  and  silver  fir   the  ireVt ',  n.  .  V     ,  •'', 
and  paper  mills  of  the  country,  mainly  those  of  the  East,      '■'^  "mt-h  better  adapted  to  u.se  is  niih   Vl  '  i       \ 

will  have  practically  exhausted  their  supplies  of  spruce,  Jl'is  amount  is  equivalent  to  766  000  cords— !  ^  -l 
hemlock  and  fir,  the  principal  woods  used  in  the  man-  "'  i"'l.V  supp]\-  ten  200-ton  dail'v  <.«r>n  >  '^"""'leut 
ufacture  of  paper.  At  the  present  rate  of  cutting  the  I'^P""  plants.  "Grantin.^  40  ner  cent  nf  f?-  ^  "^  '""' 
.supply  of  these  woods  will  last  17  veais  in  the  New  ''""f?  l>est  suited  for  lumber  therp \vnni  i '".^fr""*  •''' 
England  States,  10  years  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  f^^i-OOO  cords,  or  sufficient  to  sui  t^lv  liv  ,  .  '■''"';'"' 
and  18  years  in  the  Lake  States.  Onlv  in  Ala.ska  and  ^'^ily  capacity  of  200  tons  This  ventn -t  f  ^i  "'  /' 
the  Par  West  are  there  stands  of  pulp  wood  sufficient  ''"'ustry  is  both  po.ssible  and  uvu'iu-Ah\  '/  /,'  ''"  '' 
to  meet  the  present  demands  of  2,218,000  cords  a  year  time;  and  seven  plants  have  Id'eadv  Pnt!!L  i  .,''''''i^",1 
for  any  extended  period  of  time.  What  are  tlie  possi-      «»  a  .small  .'icale  and  have  found  it  •,  'n-,,^;  ■ 


Application  to  the  Pulp  Industry. 

of  nanerm  ^^"•^'""e't""  j^^^  ^  larger  and  better  stand 

V  S  PoreTV  •  1  conservative  estimate  of  the 
''-^tat":f7^  bn'::"  fT  "^^^tandof  pulp  wood  in 
and  s  ie     f  ,  teet,consistM.g  of  bemlock,  spruce, 

nsed  exclus  olv  T'^'T^  "'''^  '''"''■  -""unt'to  be 
wIshimS    ha:,„fr-*\'    "'-^■^^■«P"nt      pulp    industrv, 

OOoloojSiuam    ""  """""'"»"  *"  approximately  $72,- 


m 


bilities  of  the   State  of  Washington   in   meeting  the.se 
demands? 

TABLE  I. 

GENERAL    SURVEY   OP   THE   TIMBER   SUPPLY 
OP  THE   STATE   OP  WASHINGTON. 

1910  figures  on  the  ownership   and  amount  of  the 
stands  of  the  state  are  as  follows : 


In  Private  Ownership : 

West  of  the  Ca.scades  .   . 

East  of  the  Cascades  .   . 

On  lands  not  assessed  as 

timber  lands   .... 


Amt.  M  Ft. 
B.  M. 
181,.514,660 
12,101,776 


Area 
Timbered 

Acres 
4,337,786 
1,685,161 


10,000,000 


Total  in  private  ownership         i 
Owned  by  Federal  Government : 

National   Forests    .    . 

Indian   Reservations    .     . 

National   Parks    .... 

Militarj'  Reservations   .    . 

Unreserved  Public  Lands 


^"'"""J'-"-"-' 

!03,616,436 

81,492,000 

6,100,000 

1,475,000 

75,000 

672,000 

6,022,947 

7,600,000 

1,694,000 

126,720 

13,961 

84,000 

time.  vvasiuiipTon  at  tiie  present 

THE  SOURCES  OP  PULP  WOOD  WITHIN  THF 

STATE  OP  WASHINGTON. 

I.  The  Olympic  Peninsula. 

What  IS  considered  the  best  pulp  region   in  Western 
Lnited  States,  exclu.sive  of  Alaska    is  c^n  pr^ed  in  th 
areas  drained  by  the  eight   following     na,  ed   s  "earn 
located  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Olvmjiic  Mo  n tains   T  e 
combined  mixture  of  hemlock,  .spruce  and  sih"r  f      bo  I 
s  I'lrS  "'  ''r-  ^'^'"P'<^-  N^t--1  Forest  on 

•antes  froT  70    o  fin'  '''•""'"*  ^''^'  *"  ^^^  northwest, 
idji^es  rrom  /U  to  80  per  cent,  and  the  area  carries  tl,e 

enormous  stand  of  41  billion  feet  B.  M.     The  total  ^Ind 

of  all  .species  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula    pri4 te      tate 

and  national,  is  estimated  to  lie  70  billi.,,;  tVe       f  \v)  h  h 

38  bdlion  consists  of  jiul,,  material 

surelv  destinerl  tn  ^X  waiDor,  tins  region  is 
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EIGHT  OP  THE  BEST  PULP  WOOD  CHANCES  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Total  Stand 


River 

Humptulips 

Quinalt 

Quects 

Clearwater 

Hoh 

Bogacheil 

Colawah 

Solduc 

Totals 


Hemlock 

MFt. 

B.M. 

740,000 
1,360,000 
1,430,000 
1,000,000 
1,120,000 
1,380,000 
1,224,000 

504.000 

1S,75S,000 


Silver  Fir 
MFt. 
B.M. 
720,000 
1,504,000 
622,000 
750,000 
800,000 
540,000 
744,000 
360,000 

5,590,000 


Sitka  Spruce 
MFt. 
B.M. 

55,000 
170,000 
186,000 
225.000 
440.000 
150,000 
48,000 
14,400 


1,308,400 


15,638.000 


20,000,000 


Privately  owned  pulpwood  outside  and  adjacent  to 
the   National   Forest 

2.  The  Region  East  of  Puget  Sound. 

Although  the  region  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula  men- 
tioned contains  the  best  stands  of  pulp  wood  m  the 
State  there  are  excellent  opportunities  m  the  region 
east  of  Puget  Sound  for  the  pulp  industry,  as  regards 
stand  water  power,  clear  water  and  suitable  location. 
Everett  is  admirably  located  in  regards  to  the  proximity 
of  the  raw  material,  and  lines  of  transportation  both 
land  and  water,  to  economically  handle  the  wood  pro- 
duced east  of  the  Sound.  The  following  tables  will  give 
a  fair  idea  of  the  stands  of  pulp  wood  m  the  valleys  best 
adapted  to  the  production  of  pulp. 

WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  FOREST. 


2  5       W       ^       M       t 

-^^  ^  s  ^  ^ 
fa  3  £■  ^  e  (^  > 
s     H     S     1^     w     i^     s 

North    Fork    Nooksack.  334,000  304,000  638,000 

Canyon   Creek    ....  88,000  76,000  164,000 

Chilliwack 79,000  79,000  158,000 

Middle  and  South  Fork 

Nooksack 109,000  205,000  314,000 

Baker  River 286,000  445,000  731,000 

Suiattle 517,000  517,000  1,034,000 

SNOQUALMIE  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

Sauk                         .    .    .  616,000  330,000  946.000 

Stilaguamish    ....  514,000  468,500  982,500 

Sultan   and  Pilclmck    .  21,000  14,000  35,000 

Beckler        120,000  100,000  220,000 

Skvkomish 390,000  255,000  •645,000 

Snoqualmie 185,.500  118.000  *303,500 

Cedar             44,000  44,000  *  88,000 

Green 40,000  30,000  *  70,000 

RAINIER  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

White 258,000       128,000       386,000 

Puyallup 27,000         13,000         50,000 

Although  the  whole  amount  of  S])ruce.  hemlock  and 
silver  fir  cut  in  this  region  would  be  available  to  pulp 
mills  located  on  Grays  Harbor  or  Puget  Sound,  it  would 
not  be  desirable  or  practicable  for  the  better  grades  of 
either  spruce  or  hemlock  to  be  utilized  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper.  Indications  are,  however,  that  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  lower  grades  of  lienilock  and  spruce 
logs  which  are  now  forced  on  a  non-receptive  market, 
could  far  more  economically  be  utilized  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper.       This,   under   present     conditions, 


would  amount  to  about  417,000  cords  of  pulp  species, 
sufficient  to  supply  five  200-ton  plants. 

This  amount  of  available  pulp  wood  will  be  immensely 
increased  from  two  positive  sources,  when  a  market  is 
created. 

First :  Due  to  wasteful  metliods  in.  logging  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  forests  of  Western 
Washington  only  25  per  cent  of  the  tree  is  ever  utilized 
as  lumber.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  tree  isleft  to  rot 
ill  the  forest.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  practice  to  take 
only  trees  of  a  fair  size.  It  is  estimated  by  Forest  Ser- 
vice officials  that  about  2,000  board  feet  per  acre  of 
good,  sound  pulp  material  could  be  obtained  after  the 
average  logger  has  left  a  region. 

Second :  As  the  pulp  indu.stry  become  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  region,  closer  utilization  of  waste  will  be 
made  in  the  saw  mill.  According  to  statistics  compiled 
by  Professor  Burt.  P.  Kirkland  in  the  1920  Forest 
Club  Annual,  about  35  i)er  cent,  of  the  tree  is  lost  at  the 
mill  in  slabs  and  edgings,  sawdust,  and  shavings.  A 
large  part  of  this  will  undoubtedly  be  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  when  it  becomes  practical  for  the 
operator  to  keep  them. 

Conclusion. 

Available  information  shows  that  under  present  con- 
ditions, without  breaking  in  on  the  supply  of  lumber 
for  the  general  market,  but  merely  taking  a  product 
that  is  at  present  wholly  lost  or  which  can  be  more 
advantageously  utilized,  there  is  .sufficient  pulp  wood 
in  the  Grays  Harbor-Piiget  Sound  Region  to  produce 
300,000  tons  annualh-  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
Olympic  Peninsula  alone  can  support  four  or  five  large 
sized  plants  indefinitely,  providing  the  forests  are  put 
on  a  .su-stained  yield  basis.  The  fact  that  the  State  of 
Wushiiiyton  mu-st  take  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
development  of  the  pulp  industry  in  this  country  is  not 
.yet  fully  realized.  However,  it  will  be  but  a  matter  of 
a  few  years  until  ihe  nation  must  look  to  this  state  for 
a  large  proportion  of  its  pulp  and  paper. 


Note — -The  statistics  and  data  quoted  in  the  above 
article  have  been  obtained  from  the  Capper  Report,  the 
1920  Forest  Club  Annual  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, the  January,  1920,  issue  of  the  American  For- 
estry Magazine,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  Report  on  Tim- 
ber Depletion  in  the  United  States,  the  1910  Census  Re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census,  and  an  un- 
published report  by  W.  G.  Weigle,  District  Forest  In- 
spec'.or.  District  6  of  the  V.  S.  Forest  Service. 


PAPER  CLUB  AT  McGILL. 

The  students  at  McGill  University,  interested  in 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  industry,  have  formed  a  Pulp 
and  Paper  Club.  About  twenty  members  are  already 
enrolled.  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  of  the  Canadian  Export 
Paper  Co.,  was  elected  honorary  president;  W.  C. 
Munro  was  elected  to  the  position  of  president,  and 
F.  W.  Bradshaw  to  that  of  vice-president.  Both  these 
men  are  in  tlie  Faculty  of  Applied  Science.  F.  W. 
McCrae,  of  Commerce,  was  appointed  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Munro  emphasized  the  advantages  of  becoming 
student  members  of  the  Technical  Seetion  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association. 


•  Within  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  grant ;  hence 
the  total  stand  within  the.se  watersheds  is  about  twice 
what  is  shown. 


A  WHITE  FIR  VOLUME  TABLE. 

^  The  AgrJ.cultui-al  Expci-iiiicut  Station  at  Berkely, 
Cal.,  has  issued  a  talile  for  estimating  the  volume  in 
board  feet  of  White  Fir  (Abies  concolor.)  This  is  Bul- 
letin No.  329,  by  Donald  Bruce. 
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(('oiitiiiuiHl  frimi  last   issue.) 
ERRATA. 

The  follrnvinir  ciii-rectiiins  sliduhl  l)e  nuide  iu  the  ar- 
tieh'  "The  Use  of  Clean  Water  as  a  preservative  for 
Storing  Mechanical  Pulp,"  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  Jan.  26,  page  64-,  and  in  the  reprint  of  same. 

Page  64,  Colnnni  2.  In  the  last  jiaragraph  the 
First  line  should  he  "In  Novemher  1921,  seventeen 
months  after  the  inilp.""  Note  that  the  second  line  was 
repeated. 

Page  65,  Column  1.  In  the  paragraph  Disintegra- 
tion the  word  disintegration  is  misspelled  in  the  first 
line, — it  is  spelled  with  an  e. 

Page  65,  Column  2.  Two  sentences  should  follow 
'allowed  to  drain 'right  above  the  chart.  These  sen- 
tences are : 

"Only  the  flow  from  the  side  discharge  was  meas- 
"ured  and  its  volume  in  cubic  centimeters  read  di- 
"reetly  as:  freeness.  The  flow  from  the  bottom  dis- 
" charge  was  retained  for  use  in  making  the  test  sheets. 

Page  66.  Column  1.     3rd  paragraph. 

The  ninth  line  following  "The  whole  was  then" 
should  be  "transferred  to  a  hand  letter-press  and 
pressed  for  three." 

This  line  was  omitted  altogether. 


DISCUSSION  OF  PAPERS. 

The  Use  of  Fuel  Oil. 

Mr.  T.  R.  REMSEN ;  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company, 
printed  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Jan.  19,  1922. 
published  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Jan.  26.) 

(Take  in  paper  by  T.  S.  Remsen  on  "The  Use  of 
Fuel  Oil.") 

Mr.CARRITTIIERS :  Thank  you,  Mr.  Remsen.  Are 
there  aiiy  questions  to  be  asked? 

Mr.  WARDLE :  I  think  we  have  all  been  very  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Remsen 's  paper. 

Powdered  Coal  as  Fuel  in  Steam  Plants. 

Mr.  HENRY  KREISINGER,  Research  Engineer  for 
the  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation,  New  York, 
read  a  paper  on  "Burning  Pulverized  Coal  under 
Power  Plant  Boilers"  prepared  by  himself  in  collabor- 
ation with  Mr.  John  Blizard,  Fuel  Engineer,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines.  He  .said:  Gentlemen,  the  sub- 
ject of  my  paper  is  "The  Burning  of  Pulverized  Coal 
under  Power  Plant  Boilers.''  The  paper  is  based  on 
experimental  work  and  on  three  series  of  tests,  that 
have  been  made  at  three  different  plants  "by  the  Re- 
search Department  of  the  Combustion  Engineering  Cor- 
poration in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines.  The  work  has  been  strictly  according  to 
rules  and  the  facts  are  as  they  are  presented. 

(Here  Mr.  Kreisinger  read  his  paper,  which  was 
published  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Jan 

Note : — Several  t.ypographical  errors  iu  Mr.  Rem- 
sen 's  paper  will  be  corrected  when  it  is  reprinted. — Ed. 

The  charts,  tables  and  figures  illustrating  the  paper 
were  thrown  upon  the  screen  and  explained  in  detail 
by  Mr.  Kreisinger. 

'  Mr.  CARRUTHERS :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Kreisinger  for  his  comprehensive  paper  on 
Powdered  Coal  Combustion.  Are  there  any  questions 
to  be  asked  in  this  connection? 

Mr.  MASON :  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Kreisinger  will  tell  us 
something  about  the  storage  of  pulverized  coal  and 


whether  there  is  any  danger  attendant  upon  it. 

Mr.  KREISINGER :  There  are  proliably  two  dangers. 
One  is  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  in  the  bin 
and  the  other  is  the  explosion  of  coal  dust  that  we 
have  heard  so  much  about.  I  have  never  seen  a  coal 
dust  explosion.  Coal  is  not  like  powder,  as  some 
peoiile  may  believe  that  will  burn  if  a  match  is  touched 
to  it.  You  can  put  a  burning  stick  right  into  powder- 
ed coal  pit  and  the  coal  will  not  burn.  Coal  has  to 
be  mixed  with  air  and  held  in  su.spension  before  it  will 
burn.  It  will  not  explode  with  the  violence  of  gun 
powder;  but  will  burn  with  a  sluggish  flame.  Coal  has 
to  get  oxygen  from  the  air,  whereas  gun  powder  has 
oxygen  mixed  right  with  it  so  does  not  need  to  get  it 
from  the  atmospheric  air.  You  can  find  how  difficult 
it  is  to  ignite  coal  when  you  try  to  do  it  in  a  furnace. 
You  can  light  it  with  a  torch  but  unless  you  do  it  prop- 
erly you  may  have  some  difficulty  in  igniting  it,  al- 
though, if  you  have  a  proper  torch,  you  will  not  have 
very  much  trouble  in  lighting  the  coal.  I  would 
rather  light  a  powdered  coal  fire  than  an  oil  fire. 

As  to  the  spontaneous  combustion,  j-ou  .should  avoid 
storing  powdered  coal.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  for 
the  coal.  If  the  coal  contains  any  moisture  it  maj' 
cake,  and  when  you  are  ready  to  use  it,  it  will  not  flow 
into  the  furnace  in  a  uniform  steam,  but  will  drop  in 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  ITndried  coal  should 
be  pulverized  two  or  three  hours  before  it  is  to  be 
used  in  order  to  get  away  from  caking  trouble.  Spon- 
taneous ignition  should  not  give  any  trouble  unless 
the  coal  comes  hot  from  the  dryer  and  is  stored  more 
than  two  or  three  day.s  in  a  bin.  I  do  not  say  it  will 
ignite  every  time,  but  it  may  do  so.  I  have  seen  it 
start  spontaneous  ignition  during  these  tests  that  we 
have  made.  We  have  weighed  the  powdered  coal  as  it 
was  supplied  to  the  feeder.  The  coal  was  %varm  when 
it  was  coming  from  the  pulverizers.  The  coal  weigh- 
ing tanks  were  of  sheet  iron.  The  walls  of  the  tanks 
chilled  the  coal  and  caused  condensation  of  moisture 
on  the  inside  of  the  walls  of  the  tank.  This  conden- 
sation made  the  coal  stick  to  the  tanks  s«  that  we 
had  to  hammer  them  to  make  the  coal  come  out.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  condensation  we  covered  the  tank 
with  hair  felt.  Some  coal  dust  got  into  the  hair  felt 
and  in  two  or  three  days  the  hair  felt  caught  fire.  It 
was  a  smothering  fire  and  no  explosion.  To  avoid  heat- 
ing or  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  bin  do  not  store 
pulverized  coal  for  any  length  of  time  but  pulverize  it 
a  few  hours  before  you  need  it. 

Mr.  WARDLE :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Kreisinger 
considers  it  essential  to  dry  the  coal?  I  notice  that 
the  last  slide  did  not  show  any  advantage  in  efficien- 
cy from  using  dry  coal  as  against  iindried.  Have  you 
considered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  take  coal 
mixed  with  snow,  frost  and  ice,  pulverize  it  and  feed 
it  into  the  furnace? 

Mr.  KREISINGER:  Moisture  does  not  present  any 
difficulty  in  burning  pulverized  coal.  The  efficiency 
is  about  the  same  with  dried  as  with  undried  coal,  but 
more  power  has  to  be  used  to  pulverize  undried  coal. 
It  does.not  break  up  so  easily;  it  is  tougher.  If  un- 
dried pulverized  coal  is  put  into  the  bin  and  let  stay 
there  it  may  cake,  and  stick  in  the  screw  feeder.  We 
ran  the  plant  at  Rivermines  for  four  days  with  iin- 
dried  coal  and  did  not  have  any  trouble  from  that 
source.  However,  we  used  the  coal  within  five  hours 
after  it  was  pulverized.  Anj-  increase  in  the  efficiency 
due  to  using  undried  coal  would  be  mainly  due  to  the 
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sjiviiiur  ol"  the  coal  burned  to  treat  the  dryer.  Howevei-, 
the  saving  tlms  made  would  nearh'  be  offset  by  the 
increase  in  the  i)()wer  rec|uired  to  pulverize  the  coal. 
The  difficulty  in  using  uudried  coal  is  not  in  burning 
the  coal  but  in  moving  it  by  conveyers.  If  the  system 
is  properly  designed,  coal  can  be  used  efficiently.  De- 
sign the  plant  so  that  pulverized  coal  does  not  need  to 
be  moved  by  conveyors. 

Put  the  air  separation  system  above  the  bin  and  let 
the  coal  come  doAvn  into  the  feeder  bin  by  gravity. 
The  only  place  where  the  coal  may  stick  is  in  the 
feeders.  This  sticking  can  be  avoided  if  the  air  .sup- 
plied with  the  coal  through  the  feeders  is  preheated  to 
150  degrees. 

ISIr.  HAZEN:  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  Mr.  Kreisinger's  paper.  I 
should  like  a  little  more  information  in  regard  to  the 
question:  "Was  this  moisture  in  the  Illinois  coal  to 
which  Mr.  Kresinger  has  referred  moisture,  or  water 
of  composition?" 

1  noted  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  slide  show- 
ing the  comlnistion  space.  It  is  enormous  in  compari- 
son with  the  size  of  the  boiler  and  as  we  usually  regard 
combustion  space.  I  imagine  that  rather  effectively 
closes  the  question  of  the  use  of  powdered  fuel  for 
locomotives.  Of  course,  that  does  not  interest  the 
paper  section,  but  it  has  a  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  fuel  economy. 

Another  point  I  was  very  much  interested  in  was  the 
condition  of  the  water  coils  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace. I  was  wondering  how  you  would  avoid  having 
these  coils  coated  with  scale  in  case  you  had  hard  water 
to  contend  with. 

Mr.  KREISINGER :  The  first  question  mentioned  is 
that  of  moisture.  We  have  the  Chemi.st's  definition  of 
moisture.  He  takes  the  coal  sample,  puts  it  in  air 
which  is  previously  dried  by  bubbling  through  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  air  is  held  at  105  degrees  centigrade, 
and  the  coal  is  kept  in  the  air  until  it  comes  to  a 
constant  weight.  That  is  the  moisture  we  speak  about 
when  we  use  the  word  "moisture."  People  will  speak 
of  inlierent  moisture  and  surface  moisture  but  these 
moistures  are  hard  to  define  and  difficult  to  determine. 
The  moisture  that  is  an  obstruction  to  the  pulverization 
of  coal  is  the  moisture  that  makes  coal  wet.  Illinois 
coal  with  8  per  cent  moisture  \vill  look  dry.  Take 
Pf.cahontas  coal  \vith  the  same  percentage  of  moisture 
and  \ou  can  make  balls  with  it.  George's  creek  steam 
coalwith  seven  per  cent  moisture  will  be  wet.  The 
best  definition  of  troiibles-ome  moisture  is  the  one  that 
makes  the  coal  wet. 

You  ean  take  your  Canadian  lignite  of  Saskat- 
chewan, which  has"  some  35  to  40  per  cent  of  moisture, 
drive  off  about  15  per  cent,  reduce  the  moisture  to  20 
per  cent  and  you  can  pulverize  and  burn  that  coal 
very  well.  If  you  have  20  per  cent  of  moisture  in  Il- 
linois coal  it  would  give  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Mr.  HAZEN  :  It  is  inherent  moisture  that  you  have 
in  the  Illinois  coal? 

Mr.  KREISINGER:  It  is  largely  the  inherent  and 
some  surface  moisture. 

Mr.  HAZEN:  I  notice  that  in  the  test  you  showed 
eight  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Mr.  KREISINGER:  That  was  as  the  coal  came  from 
the  mines;  it  was  not  dried.  In  the  dried  coal  tests 
the  moisture  was  not  very  much  lower  —  about  three 
per  cent  on  the  average  —  the  coal  was  dried  just 
en(nigh  to  drive  off  the  surface  moisture.  That  is  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  in  drying  the  coal. 
In  the  old  days  it  used  to  be  stated  that  you  had  to 


have  coal  dried  down  below  one  per  cent.  Nobody 
tliinks  tiiat  is  necessary  now.  They  u.sed  to  tell  us  also 
that  we  should  have  the  coal  pulverized  to  a  fineness 
of  85  per  cent  (lii'ough  a  200  mesh  screen.  That  is  past 
liistory  too. 

You  mentioned  the  combustion  space.  You  can  burn 
about  two  pounds  per  cubic  foot  of  space  per  hour. 
The  speaker  before  me  (Mr.  Remsen)  gave  the  rate 
of  combu.stion  as  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  oil  per 
hour  per  cubic  foot  of  furnace  space  but  he  is  using 
oil  which  can  be  broken  up  finer  than  solid  coal.  To- 
day we  are  still  at  the  dawn  of  the  era  of  burning 
pulverized  coal.  In  future  we  shall  be  able  to  l)uni 
coal  at  higher  rates  per  culiic  foot  or  combustion  space. 
It  may  only  lie  a  question  of  time  when  we  shall  get  up 
to  10  pounds  because  it  is  done  today  to  some  extent 
in  locomotives  although  we  cannot  explain  how  it  is 
done  or  with  what  efficiency.  I  know  that  there  are 
some  people  of  the  opinion  that  we  cannot  burn  pulver- 
ized coal  in  locomotives.  But  there  are  some  locomo- 
tives running  witli  powdered  coal  in  Brazil  and  Jajian. 
()f  course,  some  of  he  unburned  carbon  is  blown  off 
tlirougli  the  stack,  but  in  using  run-of-mine,  or  crushed 
coal,  the  cinder  losses  are  very  high  and  usually  run 
from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Powdered  coal,  in  that  respect, 
is  not  any  worse  than  run-of-mine  or  crushed  coal.  We 
shall  gradually  find  out  how  it  is  done  and  in  future 
we  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  furnace  which  will  Imi-n 
powdered  coal  at  high  rates. 

Your  la.st  question  whether  the  water  screen  becomes 
stopped  by  .scale.  So  far  we  have  not  had  any  trouble 
from  that  cause.  Some  of  them  have  been  used  since 
April  with  Lake  Michigan  water.  They  used  conden- 
sed water  but  the  condensed  was  too  clean  and  they 
could  not  keep  the  boilers  tight.  They  mixed  the  con- 
densed water  with  the  ordinary  lake  water  and  in  this 
way  they  have  got  over  the  trouble  from  leakage. 
They  have  no  trouble  from  scale.  Suppose  the  coil  does 
get  scaled  up ;  what  do  you  do  when  you  get  your  boiler 
scaled  up?  What  do  you  do  when  you  get  your  first 
row  of  tubes  over  the  fire  scaled  up?  You  take  .your  tur- 
bine, run  it  through  and  clean  up  tlie  scales.  There  is 
no  more  difficulty  in  cleaning  the  Avater  screen  than 
ill  cleaning  the  boiler.  The  screen  is  designed  so  that 
you  get  definite  results  from  it.  It  has  a  very  effi- 
cient heating-iip  surface.  It  jn-oduces  a  boiler  horse 
])ower  (HI  less  than  one  s(|uare  foot  of  heating  surface. 

.Mr.  W.XKDhE  :  When  we  were  looking  at  the  longitn 
dinal  section  of  the  furnace,  you  told  its  that  it  had  a 
combustion  space  of  7,200  cubic  feet.  I  did  not  get  the 
rating  of  tlic  boiler. 

:\Ir.  KREISINGER:  Thai  is  tlic  comlnistion  sjiacc 
underneath  the  boiler  including  all  the  space  lielow  the 
water  s.t:reen.  The  rating  of  tlie  boiler  is  1,338.  That 
includes  the  heating  surface  in  the  screen.  The  boiler 
alone  has  about  1306  sq.  ft.  The  screen  adds  320 
square  feet  and  develops  about  400  horse  power.  Tlie 
boiler,  including  the  water  screen  has  13,380  square 
feet  of  heating  surface. 

Mr.  F.  J.  FISHER  :  1  would  like  to  ask  the  speaker 
what  proportion  of  the  horse  power  developed  in  the 
boiler  was  used  to  (lulverize  the  coal. 

Mr.  KREISINGER :  When  the  coal  is  reasonalily  dry, 
it  takes  about  14  kilowatt  hours  to  pulverize  one  ton 
of  coal  and  tiiat  to  run  the  dryer  it  will  take  one 
and  three  quarter  kilowatt  hours  to  dry  one  ton  of 
coal.  About  25  pounds  of  coal  is  burned  in  the  dryer 
per  ton  of  coal  dried.  If  you  are  buying  your  power 
to  pulverize  coal  you  can  figure  out  how  much  it  will 
cost.  If  you  make  a  kilowatt  hour  equal  to  two  pounds 
of  coal  and  it  takes  fourteen  kilowatt  hours  to  pul- 
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verize  a  ton  of  coal,  that  is  28  pounds  of  eoal  used  to 
pulverize  a  ton.  Then  you  get  an  additidu  of  about 
3  1-2  pounds  used  in  power  to  dry  it.  That  is  about 
32  pounds.  Then  you  use  25  pounds  to  dry  it.  Tiuit 
is  on  the  assumption  that  it  takes  two  pounds  of  coal  to 
produce  a  kilowatt  hour.  That  is  about  57  pounds  per 
ton.  Fifty-seven  pounds,  or  lesis  than  tliree  per  cent.  You 
could  eut  out  your  dryer  and  eliminate  the  25  pounds 
for  drying,  and  then  you  have  32  pounds  whicli  is 
about  1  1-2  per  cent.  If  you  want  to  figure  back  the 
net  efficiency  deduct  about  2  or  2  1-2  ])er  cent  from  the 
efficiency  I  have  given  you.  Of  course,  that  depends 
again  on  the  size  of  the  plant.  With  a  large  plant  you 
can  get  lower  figures  for  the  preparation  of  coal  and 
with  a  small  plant  higher  figures. 

Mr.  BEIQUE:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kreisinger  if 
he  would  recommend  running  a  i>reparation  plant 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  or  would  he  favor  running  a 
plant  ten  hours  a  day?  In  tiie  latter  event  would  he 
be  able  to  store  the  balance  of  his  coal  for  the  night? 

Mr.  KREISINGER:  In  a  small  plant  you  might  do 
that,  but  it  would  pay  you  to  get  a  little  larger  prepa- 
ration plant,  run  it  for  eight  hours  and  in  that  eight 
hours  pulverize  all  your  coal  for  the  succeeding  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  do  not  think  you  will  have  any  trouble 
from  caking  or  from  s])ontaneous  ignition  or  combus- 
tion. That  would  really  be  the  most  economical  oper- 
ation. The  extra  mill  will  cost  somewhere  al)out  $6,000 
or  $7,000  and  the  e.xtra  man  will  cost  altout  .$1,000.  If 
you  put  in  an  extra  mill  you  save  about  .$1,000,  but 
to  get  that  saving  you  have  to  make  an  additional  in- 
vestment of  about  $7,000. 

Mr.  BEARCE :  Is  the  ash  completely  fused  or  does 
some  of  it  go  out  through  the  flue? 

Mr.  KREISINGER:  Wc  have  burned  Pittsburg  coal 
and  Illinois  coal  and  with  both  coals  the  ash  fused 
completely.  While  in  the  molten  state  the  ash  particles 
form  minute  globules  that  float  in  the  gases.  About 
one  third  of  the  ash  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace.  It  solidifies  as  it  passes  through  tlie  water 
screen,  and  is  deposited  in  granidar  form  and  (tan  be 
removed  easily.  The  remainder  of  the  ash  floats  with 
the  gases  through  the  boiler  and  is  partly  deposited 
in  the  flues  and  partly  passes  out  through  the  chim- 
ney. 

Mr.  NEILSON:  At  the  plant  of  the  Belgian  Indus- 
trial (Company  we  have  been  considerably  interested  in 
the  question  of  using  pulverized  fuel.  Of  coiu'se,  as  Mr. 
Kreisinger  said,  events  are  develoinng  very  rapidly  in 
this  field  and  the  information  we  have  collected  may 
be  somewhat  old  fashioned.  It  is  about  six  months 
old.  We  found  from  getting  in  touch  with  a  number 
of  firms  selling  this  eijuipment,  and  also  with  plants 
wliich  are  using  pulverized  fuel,  that  the  biggest  prob- 
lem is  the  question  of  combustion  space.  After  con- 
siderable information  had  been  gathered  we  put  the 
question  up  to  the  pulverized  fuel  people  if  the  present 
plant  using  stokers  could  be  equipped  for  liurning  pul- 
verized fuel  and  the  results  guaranteed,  and  we  could 
not  get  any  answer  to  the  question,  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  told  them  that  we  would  not  consid- 
er raising  the  boilers  about  sixteen  feet  high  or  digging 
into  the  ground  about  ten  feet  deep.  The  i(uestion  of 
combustion  space  is  a  difficult  one  for  plants  already 
in  existence,  ii^irthermore,  the  cost  of  equipment 
seems  at  the  present  time  very  high.  The  best  figure 
we  could  get  at  that  time  was  atiout  $62  per  horse 
power  which  is  very  much  higher  than  that  of  any  stok- 
er-e(iuipped  boiler.  In  regard  to  the  cost  of  pulver- 
izing; Mr.  Kreisinger  says  that  the  cost  will  be  any- 
where from  25  cents  to  $1  per  ton.     Based  on  present 


wages  and  on  two  or  three  plants  in  the  Unifcl  States 
wlierc  tliey  are  actually  using  pulverized  fuel  now, 
one  of  them  being  a  big  steel  plant,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  cost  $1.10  per  ton.  Of  course, 
wages  have  been  reduced  somewhat  and  as  a  result  the 
figure  we  have  at  present  is  about  92  cents  per  ton 
If  you  put  the  price  of  coal  at  $8  and  the  cost  of  deli- 
yernig  the  coal  at  the  boiler  plant  for  stoker 
firing  at  about  15  cents,  which  is  the  actual  aver- 
age of  a  great  many  American  and  Canadian  paper  mills 
rejiorting  costs  to-day,  you  will  have  .$8.92  for  pulver- 
ized fuel  against  $8.15  for  the  stoker-fed  plant,  wdiich 
difference  has  to  be  absorbed  in  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  pulverized,  fuel  burning  plant.  As  to 
the  operating  efficiency  of  pulverized  fuel  burning, 
not  test  efficiency  during  a  limited  period,  but  actual 
oiierating  efficiency,  the  best  figure  we  could  get  was 
aliout  78  per  cent.  I  think  that  checks  up  prettv  well 
with  the  tests  which  Mr.  Kreisinger  has.  Agaiu.st  that 
figure  we  can  obtain  an  operating  efficiency  for  the 
stoker-fed  plant  at  the  present  time  of  at  least  72  per 
cent.  Some  of  the  plants  which  have  modern  nnder- 
feed  stokers  are  getting  two  or  three  per  cent  over  that, 
I)Ut  we  may  estimate  72  per  cent  efficiency  for  stoker 
plants  and  78  per  cent  efficiency  for  pulverized  fuel 
l)lants.  Based  on  the  wages  of  today,  we  then  get  a 
total  cost  per  thousand  pounds  of  steam,  for  the  pul- 
verized fuel  burning  plants  of  44.2  cents  and  for  the 
stoker  fired  boiler  of  46.8  cents.  On  this  basis  there 
IS  a  difference  of  $0,026  per  1000  lbs.  in  favor  of  the 
pulverized  fuel  burning  plant,  admittedly  not  a  very 
large  saving. 

Mr.  KREISINGER:  There  is  very  little  data  avail- 
able for  comparison  between  the  eo.st  of  operation  of 
the  stoker  ])lant  and  the  pulverized  coal  plant.  A  great 
many  people  charge  the  pulverized  coal  plant  with  all 
the  opei-ating  cost,  but  do  not  charge  the  stoker  plant 
with  all  its  operating  costs.  They  .say  that  the  stoker 
does  not  rec|uire  any  power  to  operate  it.  But  if  the 
boilers  are  operated  at  200  per  cent  rating,  the  power 
re(|uired  to  supply  the  air  for  underfeed  sstokers  is 
about  equal  to  the  power  required  to  pulverize  the  coal 
in  a  pulverized  coal  plant.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  com- 
parison that  will  have  any  value  charge  all  the  cost 
to  the  stoker-fired  plant  as  well  as  charging  all  costs 
to  the  pulverized  coal  plant. 

Mr.  FISHER:  There  is  another  point  1  want  to  make. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  there  was  a  powdered 
fuel  plant  of  about  1,600  hor.se  power  installed  in  Can- 
ada, and  1  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  that  plant 
several  times  after  it  had  been  placed  in  operation.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  there  had  been  a  .severe 
snowstorm,  but  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant 
you  would  hardly  suspect  that  there  had  been  any 
snowstoi'm  because  the  snow  was  out  of  sight  fron; 
what  had  come  out  of  the  stack  of  the  plant.  Has 
that  trouble  been  eliminated? 

Mr.  KREISINGER:  Yes,  largely  so.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  you  could  not  pass  on  the  street  or  on  the 
road  without  seeing  an  automobile  and  a  man  under 
it  or  standing  around  somewhere  fixing  oi-  tr^•ing  to 
start  it.  Today  such  sights  are  very  rare.  The  same 
is  true  of  powdered  coal.  People  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
and  they  still  have,  I  admit  that.  Y.ou  can  go  to  Mil- 
waukee, and  see  Oneida  Street  station  or  the  Lake- 
siide  station,  and  you  will  find  that  these  plants  look 
a  great  deal  different  from  the  plant  you  describe. 
You  said  that  tiiis  occurred  several  years  ago.  Powder- 
ed coal  has  been  inherited  from  the  cement  man.  Thp 
cenicnl  man  has  a  lot  of  dust  anuind  his  plant  any- 
hoAv,  and  he  does  not  care  if  there  is  a  little  coal  dust 
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around  his  plant.  But,  when  we  come  to  a  large  power 
station,  or  even  a  small  power  station,  they  are  anxious 
to  keep  tlieir  plants  clean,  and  most  of  them  are  clean- 
er than  stoker  plants.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  dirt 
around  tlie  plant,  the  dirt  can  be  avoided. 

Jlr.  STEPHENS(W :  Mr.  Kreisinger  has  referred  to 
Milwaukee.  Milwaukee  is  apparently  famous  for  a 
number  of  things  and  one  of  the  things  that  struck 
me  when  I  was  out  there  some  time  ago  visiting  some 
of  the  paper  mills  was  that  a  city  non-smoke  ordinance 
was  in  force  and  tlie  decrease  in  the  amount  of  smoke 
which  could  be  emitted  from  the  chimneys  was  aston- 
ishing. I  suppose  that  this  instalment  of  the  street  rail- 
way power  i)lant  was  somewhat  in  the  line  of  keeping 
down  the  smoke  nuisance. 

A  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  stoker 
l)lant  and  the  pulverized  coal  plant. on  the  basis  of  the 
steaming  qualities  of  pulverized  coal  apparently.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard  something,  or  seen 
something  in  the  literature,  to  the  effect  that  a  much 
clieaper  grade  of  coal  can  be  used  as  pulverized  fuel 
than  can  be  efficiently  used  under  a  stoker  fired  boiler. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  ? 

Mr.  KREISINGilR:  I  think  you  are  right  about 
that,  but  you  have  to  consider  the  cost  of  pulverizing 
low  grade  coal.  If  you  have  a  low  grade  coal  run- 
ning 40  per  cent  ash  the  heat  value  of  such  coal  will 
be  about  8000  B.T.U.,  you  are  using  power  on  the 
grinding  40  per  cent  of  ash.  You  have  to  do  too  much 
more  grinding  to  get  the  same  amount  of  heat  that  you 
would  out  of  a  good  coal.  The  low  grade  coal  pro- 
position depends  entirely  on  whether  you  want  to  spend 
monej'  pulverizing  large  amount  of  ash.  Of  course,  if 
you  have  not  any  other  coal  it  may  be  easier  to  turn 
it  into  the  pulverized  fuel  than  to  burn  it  on  astoker. 

Mr.  STEPHENSON :  The  literature  has  also  ccmtain- 
ed  some  references  lately  to  the  use  of  partly  pva])or- 
ated  waste  sulphite  liquor  as  fuel  and  in  some  of  those 
plants  where  evaporation  isi  carried  on,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  evaporated  product  is  in  a  rather  powdered 
form  although  it  may  contain  50  per  cent  moisture. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  material  might  be  fed 
into  the  furnace  space  by  compressed  air  injection  or 
b.y  blowing  in  somewhat  the  same  fashion  as  powdered 
coal  is,  or  might  lie  mixed  with  powdered  coal.  I  won- 
der if  Mr.  Kreisinger "s  concern  has  had  anytliing  to  do 
with  developments  along  that  line. 

Mr.  KREISINGER':  No,  I  have  had  no  experience 
myself  along  that  line,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  mv 
company  has.  That  is  probably  something  new.  I 
cannot  say  anytliing  about  it. 

Mr.  CARRrTHERS:  Are  there  any  other  questioiis 
to  ask?  If  tliei-e  are  no  further  (piestions,  I  may  say 
that  we  have  had  placed  on .  the  table  samples  of 
groundwood  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the 
experiments  that  interested  us  so  much  this  morning. 
Mr.  Blair  is  also  here  and  he  will  explain  anything 
that  any  of  the  members  wish  to  konw  regarding  any 
of  the  samples.  Inasmiu'li  as  it  is  getting  rather  late 
to  start  another  paper,  it  would  be  in  order  for  some 
one  to  move  that  we  adjourn. 

.  Mr.  "ANDERSON  :  I  move' that  we  adjourn. 
Mr.  STEPHENSON:!  second  the  motion. 
Motion  (Mr.  Anderson)   agreed  to. 
The  Session  was  concluded  at  5.30  p.m. 
(Discussions  to  be  continued.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ABSTRACTS 
AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Abstracts  and  Public- 
ations was  presented  as  follows: 

During  the  past  year  the  committee  has  collected 
the  material  for  a  second  volume  of  Proceedings  and 
List  of  ilembers  of  the  Technical  Section;  It  brings 
the  history  of  the  section  from  1918  to  1921  and 
presents  a  revised  list  of  the  members.  This  72  page 
book  is  available  to  members  on  application  to  the 
secretary. 

Abstracts  of  the  literatuure  have  been  carried  on 
as  heretofore,  witli  co-operation  of  the  Abstract  Com- 
mittee of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry  of  which  IMr.  Ross  Campbell  is  chair- 
man. The  staff  of  abstractors  ha.s  been  increased  and 
the  scope  of  work  somewhat  extended.  The  number  of 
pages  of  abstracts  published  during  the  year  1921 
has  been  considerably  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year  and  these  abstracts  have  been  reprinted  in  the 
form  of  a  bulletin  and  distributed  by  the  secretary  to 
the  members  of  the  section.  A  number  of  copies  have 
been  retained  in  order  to  provide  for  bound  volumes 
for  those  who  may  desire  them. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  continued  to 
function  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Technical  Section 
and  ha.s  printed  full  reports  of  papers  and  discussions 
at  the  annual  meeting,  a  review  of  the  summer  meeting, 
and  a  translation  from  Italian  article  on  Bronzes.  This 
translation  was  provided  by  the  committee  on  Mech- 
anical Standards.  This  article  was  reprinted  for  dis- 
tribution as  was  the  case  with  several  other  articles 
that  appeared  in  the  magazine  during  the  past  year. 
Among  these  might  be  mentioned  "The  Structure  of 
Cereal  Straws""  by  Prof.  Lloyd  of  McGill  University 
and  three  articles  on  "Use  of  Decayed  Wood  and  the 
Prevention  of  Decay  of  Wood  Pulp"  by  J.  S.  Bates, 
and  an  article  on  the  "L^se  of  Decayed  Wood  for  the 
Jlanufacture  of  Soda  Pulp"  by  E.  Sutermeister. 

At  the  time  of  the  change  of  secretaries  bj'-  the  T. 
A.  P.  P.  I.  the  two  ab.stract  committees  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  ]Mr.  A.  P.  Couture,  who  has  been 
serving  on  the  abstract  staff  for  the  Technical  Section, 
to  prepare  all  the  abstracts  made  by  both  committees 
for  .distribution  to  the  various  trade  journals  subscrib- 
ing to  this  service.  The  committees  plan  to  proceed 
along  the  same  lines  witli  hopes  of  giving  even  better 
service  in  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  N.  Stephenson, 
Chairman. 

MR.  STEPHENSON :  We  can  add  that  between  Oct- 
ober ],  1921  and  January  ."),  1922,  there  were  published 
l(i,(ir)9  abstracts  of  literature. 

If  any  member  of  the  Teclmical  Section  has  not  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  revised  )>roceedings  bringing  the 
liistory  of  onr  .section  from  1918  up  to- 1921,  and  if  he 
will  advi.se  the  secretary,  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  him. 


Work  on  the  steel  construction  in  connection  with 
the  new  bridge  over  the  river  at  East  Angus,  Que.  was 
started  on  Sattirday.  The  work  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Mackinnon  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Sherbrooke. 


DIVIDENDS  DECLARED. 

The  Howard  Snjith  Paper  .Co.  has  declared  a  div- 
idend of  1 1/2  per  cent,  .on  the  couunon  and  2.  per  cent, 
on  the  preferred,  payahle  April  20  fo  shareholders  of 
record  April  10. 

Price  Bros,  has  declared  a  dividend  of  !/>  per  cent., 
payable  April  1  to  shareholders  of  record  March  21. 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.  has  declared  a  dividend 
of  1%  per  cent,  on  preferred,  payable  April  1  to  share- 
holders of  March  20.  .      " 
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Pumps  and  Their  Characteristics 


(Continued  from  last  issue.) 
CHAPTER  XI. 

Methods  of  Testing  Pumps. 

It  is  very  often  necessary  to  make  tests  on  pumps 
after  they  have  been  installed  in  a  plant  in  order  to 
determine  their  capacity  head  or  efficiency  and  there 
are  several  methods  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished. 
For  testing  or  checking  for  capacity  there  are  several 
different  ways  in  which  this  may  be  determined  witliiu 
very  close  accuracy. 

1st.  By  placing  a  water  meter  or  flow  meter  in  the 
discharge  line  and  pumping  all  of  the  water  through 
the  meter.  This  method  is  usually  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  the  installation  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
general  water  supply  pumps  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  keep  daily,  weekly  and  longer  period  records  of  the 
pumpage  and  such  meters  are  usually  equipped  -with  a 
recording  device  which  marks  off  a  graphic  record  of 
the  quantity  of  water  passed  through  the  meter  during 
a  24  hours  or  longer  period. 

Such  meters  as  are  known  to  be  correct  in  their 
reading  within  a  reasonable  degree  may  be  used  for 
making  pump  tests  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
efficiency  of  pumps  and  a  meter  which  is  in  good 
working  order  may  be  accepted  as  being  within  5  p.c. 
of  accuracy. 


Fig.  47 


2nd.-  Venturi  meters  are  mentionad  under  a  spear- 
ate  class  from  water  meters  and  flow  meters  as-  such, 
for  the  reason  that  when  accurate  tests  are  essential 
these  meters  may  be  equipped  with  mercury  columns 
or  manometers.  They  may  be  depended  on  to  obtain 
readings  within  2  per  cent  of  accuracy. 

The  Venturi  meter  or  tube  consists  of  a  tapered  or 
conical  pipe  or  nozzle-  which  is  placed  as  a  section  of 
the  discharge  main  of  the  pump. 


The  principle  of  the  Venturi  tube  is  a  measurement 
of  the  difference  in  pressure  at  two  jioints  whicli  deter- 
mines the  velocity  of  the  water  passing  thrOngh  the 
tube;  these  measurements  being  taken  at  a  ])ointon  the 
upstream  or  inlet  end  of  tlie  the  meter  tube  and  at  the 
short  contracted  section  which  is  accurately  bored  to 
size  and  calibrated.  • 

Pig.  47  shows  the  Venturi  meter  tube  and  connec- 
tions for  talking  the  readings  which  are  Usually  regis- 
tered (in  a  mercury  column  but  ma.V  lie  arranged  for 
permanent  installation,  as  in  other  meters,  with  record- 
ing devices.     The  actual  instrument  would  be  of  dif- 
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Fig.  48. 

ferent  dimensions,  and  is  usually  introduced- into  a 
pipe  line  by  means  of  a  special  fitting  called  a  corpo- 
ration cock. 

3rd.  The  Pitot  Tube,  consists  of  a  double  tube,  one 
tube  being  within  the  other  whicli  is  inserted  into  the 
pipe  through  M'hit'h  the  water  is  flowing  and  measures 
its  velocity.  The  tube  enters  the  pipe  at  right  angles 
to  the  flow  and  has  a  bent  end  with  an  opening  to  the 
inner  tube  facing  the  flow  of  the  water. 

The  outer  tube  T,  (fig.  48)  is  punctured  along  the 
horizontal  piece  -with  several  small  holes  which'  permit 
tlie  water  to  enter  the  outer  tube  and  rise  in' the  outer 
tube  and  its  connections  to  a  height  equal  to  the  static 
liead  in  the  water  main  while  the  water  which  enters 
the  inner  tube  T,  will  rise  to  the  .same  height  plus  the 
velocity  head  due  to  the  rate  of  flow  through  the  main. 

Therefore  the  outer  and  inner  tubes  are  connected 
witli  pipes  or  rubber  tubes  to  the  two  legs  of  a  U  tube 
A,  partially  filled  with  mercury  or  suitable  liquid 
and  as  the  pipe  connected  to  the  inner  tube  is  subject 
to  the  static  liead  plus  the  velocity  head  tins'  excess 
head  over  the  head- to  w-liichithe  outer  tube  is  subject- 
ed, will  cause. a  deflection  of  the. mereury  column  equal 
to  the  velocity  of  flow  in  the  main. 

Fig.  48  shows  the  Pitot  tube  inserted  in'  a  wafdr  main 
with  connecting  tubes  and  U  tube,  for  reading  the 
velocity.  In  using  the  Pitot  tube  it  is  essential  that  all 
ail-  should  be  worked  out  of  the  measuring  tubes  in 
order  to  obtain  accurate  results.  R  is  a  rubber  tube 
and  C  a  pinch  cock  for  releasing  air. 

It  is  customary  to  take  readings  at  different  points 
across  the  water  main  in  order  to  determine  the  rate 
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of  flow  which  is  the  average  for  the  pipe  and  from 
these  readings  a  coefficient  may  he  developed  after 
which  test  readings  may  he  taken  with  the  upstream 
opening  located  in  the  center  of  the  water  main  and 
the  coefficient  applied  to  the  readings  thus  obtained. 

4th.  The  weir.  In  measuring  water  bj-  means  of  a 
weir  it  is  necessary  to  discharge  it  into  an  open  stream 
and  the  weir  or  notch  through  which  the  flow  is  meas- 
ured partially  dams  the  streams  so  as  to  control  the 
water  and  pass  it  all  through  the  weir  notch. 

The  weir  measurement  of  water  is  based  on  the  velo- 
city of  flow  through  the  notch  of  a  known  width  and 
the  depth  of  the  water  flowing  over  the  lower  edge 
of  the  weir  notch  should  be  measured  either  by  a  stake 

.  O'C'U.Jt.ptrsec     H'  Ptfi^  of  Weirmfr 
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Fig.  49. 
with  a  zero  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  lower  edge  of 
the  weir  and  graduated  scale  above  the  zero  or  by 
means  of  a  hook  gauge  which  should  also  be  set  with 
its  zero  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  weir. 

The  weir  is  a  very  convenient  method  of  measuring 
moderate  to  large  volumes  of  water  when  it  can  be  car- 
ried through  an  open  passage  or  flume  so  as  to  form  a 
weir  box  with  the  notch  at  one  end,  and  sufficient  drop 
to  the  water  flowing  over  the  edge  of  the  weir  so  as  to 
permit  air  under  the  water  fall. 

The  formulas  for  their  measurements  are  based  on 
extensive  experiments  in  the  flow  of  water  tlirough 
streams  and  open  flumes  or  canals. 

Figs.  49-50    illustrate    curves    f(U-    flow    of     water 
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through  a  trapezoidal  weir  having  a  width  of  2'-6" 
on  the  base  line  and  the  sides  at  an  angle  of  15"  from 
the  vertical. 

Fig.  51  illustrates  flow  through  a  weir  4'-0"  wide 
on  the  base  line  with  sides  at  right  angles  to  the  base 
line. 

In  order  to  measure  the  depth  of  flow  over  the  weir, 
accurately,  the  stake  or  hook  gauge  should  be  located 
about  three  times  the  width  of  the  weir  notch  on  the 
upstream  side  of  the  weir. 

5tli.  The  nozzle:  This  is  often  a  very  convenient 
method  of  measuring  tlie  flow  of  water  and  smooth 
bore  nozzles  which  are  accurately  machined  to  micro- 
meters will  assure  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  flow  through  the  nozzle  is  pi-oportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  head  at  the  nozzle  in  feet  and  to 
the  area  of  the  nozzle  at  the  outlet. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  calculated  result  for  nozzle 
flow  to  the  convenient  terms  of  U.S.  gallons  per 
minute  a  constant  has  been  deduced  which  will  apply 
to  all  measurements  of  water  through  nozzles  and  ori- 
fices when  used  in  connection  with  the  proper  vari- 
ables. The  method  of  calculating  the  flow  througn 
nozzles  and  orifices  is  as  follows: — 

C=which  has  just  been  referred  to  =  24.96. 

C  X  Y  X  A  X  VH  =  Gallons  per  minute. 

Y  =  Coefficient  of  nozzle  efficiency. 

A  =  Area  of  nozzle  or  orifice  in  square  inches. 

Weir  Tji>f^ 
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Fig.   51. 

VH  =  S(|uare  root  of  the  head  iu  feet  at  the  poijit 
of  discharge  of  the  nozzle  or  orifice. 

Y  may  be  taken  as  followsi: — 

For  smooth  bore  nozzles,  carrefully  machined  as  to 
area  but   not   extra   smooth    in   bore   .95. 

For  smooth  bore  nozzles,  carefully  machined  as  to 
bore  .98. 

For  ring  nozzles  .80. 

For  orifices  through  metal  plates  with  sharpened 
edges  .62. 

Example : — 

To  calculate  the  flow  through  a  smooth  bore  noz/l*^ 
carefully  machined  and  smooth  4"  in  diameter  under 
a  head  of  25  feet. 

Area  of  4"   circle  =  12.36  sq.  in. 

Square  root  of  25  =  5. 

Coefficent  =  .98. 

Therefore : — 

24.96  X  .98  X  12.36  x  5  =  1512  G.P.M. 

Displacement:  This  method  may  be  used  for  meas- 
uring pump  capacities  whenever  circumstances  will 
I)ermit  and  there  is  no  more  accurate  or  convenient 
way  of  measuring  wat^r. 
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Any  tank  or  vessel  in  which  the  water  can  he  meas- 
ured is  suitable  for  pumping  into  or  out  of  and  the 
time  taken  to  fill  or  empty  the  tank  as  the  case  may 
he,  should  lie  carefully  re<'orded  in  order  to  measure 
the  rate  of  flow  througli  tJu'  pump. 

In  testing  displacement  pumi)s  of  the  jiiston  or  jilung- 
er  type  the  capacity  may  be  measured  by  counting  the 
iniml)er  of  strokes  (u-  revolutions  per  minute  and  cal- 
culating the  G.  P.  M.  according  to  the  method  described 
in  the  chapter  on  steam  pumps.  This  method  however, 
does  not  show  the  amount  of  water  slippage  through 
the  valves  and  past  the  pistons;  this  may  be  deter- 
mined, in  the  case  of  direct  acting  steam  pumps  by  also 
making  a  "lock-up"  test  which  consists  of  closing  the 
discharge  valve  on  the  water  end  and  turning  full 
steam  jn-cssure  into  the  steam  cylinder.  The  strokes 
per  minute  which  the  pump  makes  under  such  con- 
ditions should  be  counted  when  the  pump  was  tested 
under  full  working  conditions ;  the  difference  between 
the  two  may  be  taken  as  the  effective  displacement  of 
the  pump  as  the  movement  of  the  water  pistons  inider 
the  "lock-up"  test  conditions  represents  the  slip. 

This  "lock-up"  test  should  not  be  tried  with  any 
piston  or  plunger  pump  having  crank  driven  pistons 
as  the  positive  stroke  machine  does  not  permit  of  cush- 
ioning effect  and  the  water  cylinder  may  easily  be 
strained  to  the  bursting  point. 

In  testing  displacement  pumps  the  diameter  of  pis- 
tons or  plungers  and  the  length  of  stroke  sho^lld  be 
measured  carefully  when  accurate  tests  are  required 
and  deducted  from  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute 
which  were  counted. 

Mea.surements  of  head  are  u.sually  made  with  spring 
gauges  of  the  vacuum  and  pressure  type,  but  for  low 
and  moderate  heads  water  and  mercury  columns  may 
be   used   when   convenient. 

The  water  column  is  usually  practicable  only  for 
low  heads ;  as  it  necessrily  registers  actual  pump- 
ing head.  Less  velocity  head  correction  ,which 
will  be  referred  to  later.  For  example,  for  measuring 
a  head  of  oO  feet  with  a  water  column  or  manometer 
would  require  a  measuring  column  50  feet  high.  The 
mercury  column  is  very  convenient  as  moderately  high 
heads  can  be  measured  on  a  mercury  column  of  reason- 
able length  since  one  inch  of  mercury  height  in  the 
column  is  equal  to  a  height  of  1.132  feet  of  water. 

The  mercury  column  may  be  of  either  the  U  tube 
type  or  a  straight,  one  leg  arrangement  with  the  mer- 
cury contained  in  a  cast  iron  pot  or  a  glass  bottle.  In 
eitlicr  kind  of  mercury  column  the  reading  should  be 
made  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  levels  of  the  mer- 
cury, and  tlie  column  should  be  provided  with  a  slid- 
ing scale  so  that  the  zero  point  may  be  moved  to  fol- 
low the  movement  of  the  mercury  and  the  sicale  should 
read  in  inches  and  tenths  of  inches. 

When  testing  pumps,  the  gauges  of  whatever  type 
shoidd  be  placed  as  close  to  the  suction  and  discharge 
nozzles  of  the  pump  as  possible.  When  there  is  a  suc- 
tion lift  a  vacuum  gauge  or  mercury  column  should 
be  connected  to  the  suction  nozzle  and  a  pressure  gauge 
or  mercury  or  water  column  to  the  discharge  nozzle. 

To  total  head  is  the  sum  of  the  reading  of  the  two 
gauges,  with  usually  a  plus  or  minus  correction  accord- 
ing to  the  location  of  the  gauge.  Viz:  If  the  vertical 
distance  between  the  point  where  the  suction  gauge 
is  connected  to  the  pump  or  pipe  shows  that  it  is  below 
the  center  of  the  gauge  connected  to  the  discharge 
of  the  pump,  then  the  amount  of  this  vertical  distance 
should  be  added  to  the  sum  of  the  gauge  readings. 

If  such  vertical  distance  shows  that  the  center  of 
discharge  gauge  is  below  the  point  where  the  suction 


gauge  is  connected  then  tlie  amount  of  this  vertical  dis- 
tance should  be  subtrac^ted  from  the  sura  of  the  gautre 
reading."*. 

When  there  is  a  positive  head  on  the  suction  of  the 
pump,  pressure  gauge  or  mercury  or  water  columns 
siiould  be  connected  to  both  the  suction  and  discharge 
of  the  pump  and  the  total  liead  which  should  be  cred- 
ited to  the  pump  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
gauge  readings  referred  to  a  common  level  as  to  the 
location  of  the  gauges. 

There  is  in  addition  to  the  gauge  readings  another 
element  entering  in  the  total  pumping  head  which 
must  be  credited  to  the  pump  in  such  cases  as  the  suc- 
tion pipe  at  the  point  where  the  gauge  is  connected  is 
of  larger  area  than  the  area  of  the  di.scharge  pipe  at 
the  point  where  the  discharge  gauge  is  connected. 

This  correction  is  called  the  "Velocity  head"  and 
it  consists  of  useful  effort  imparted  to  the  water,  by 
the  pump  which  on  account  of  the  difference  of  velo- 
city in  the  suction  and  discharge  pipes  is  not  fully 
credited  to  the  pump  by  the  gauge  readings. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  that  the  velocity  of  the 
water  passing  through  the  pipe  at  right  angles  to  the 
connection  to  the  gauges  will  liave  a  partial  suction  ef- 
fect which  will  reduce  the  gauge  reading  proportion- 
ately to  the  velocity  of  flow  through  the  pipe. 

This  suction  affects  the  results  in  an  increase  in  the 
vacuum  or  suction  gauge  reading,  but  due  to  the  higher 
velocity  of  flow  througli  tiie  discharge  pipe  the  pres- 
sure gauge  reading  is  reduced  more  than  the  suction 
gauge  reading  is  reduced.  So  that  in  order  to  get  full 
credit  for  the  velocity  liead  it  is  necessary  to  calculate 
it  and  add  to  the  gauge  readings  the  difference  in  velo- 
city head  between  the  suction  and  discharge.  The  velo- 
city head  is  calculated  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
speed  of  centrifugal  pumps  and  the  formula  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 
V^ 

;=Velocity  Head. 

64 

V=Vclocit\'  of 
feet  per  second. 

Exam])le : — 

A  pump  delivering  IflOO  gallons  per  minute  through 
an  8"  suction  jjipc  and  a  G"  discliarge  pipe.  We  have 
vehx'itv  heads  as  follows: — 

For  8"  pii)c: 
1000 
=^{]A'  per  .second  vehicity. 


water  flowing  through  the  pipe  in 


')0  X  3.12 
6.4  X  6.4 


-=  .64'  velocity  head. 


64 

For  6"  pipe. 
1000 

=11.3  per  second  velocitj". 


28.3  X  3.12 
11.3  X  11.3 

=  1.99'  velocitv  head. 

64 

Therefore  the  velocity  head  to  be  credited  to  the 
|Uimp  is : — 

1,99  _  .64  =  1.35  feet. 

In  figuring  out  the  total  pumping  head  it  is  custom- 
arj'  to  express  this  in  terms  of  feet  of  water  and  where 
spring  gauges  are  used  which  register  in  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  such  pressure  readings  should  be  trans- 
posed to  feet  of  water  thus: — 

1  pound  per  sfpiarc  inch  =  2.31  ft.  of  water.  Spring 
vacuum  gauges  are  usually  scaled  to  read  inches  of 
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mercury  for  which  we  have   given  the  transpositions 
to  feet  of  water  in  this  chapter. 

In  connection  with  the  pump  test  it  is  always  ad- 
visable when  it  can  be  done  to  secure  power  readings 
at  the  same  time,  or  under  the  same  conditions  for 
which  the  capacity  and  head  conditions  are  obtained. 

"When  steam  driven  reciprocating  pumps  are  equip- 
ped for  connecting  a  steam  indicator,  the  obvious  meth- 
od for  arriving  at  the  power  consumed  by  the  pump 
is  by  means  of  the  indicator  card. 

Steam  turbine  driven  pumps  cannot  be  tested  for 
power  consumption  by  means  of  the  driving  turbine 
unless  a  prony  brake  or  dj'namometer  test  is  made  on 
the  turbine,  "from  which  power  consumption  corres- 
ponding with  the  steam  pressure  at  the  turbine  nozzles 
and  the  R.  P.  M.  can  be  applied  to  the  pump  test  where 
the  driving  turbine  shows  similar  pressure  and  power 
to  that  indicated  by  the  brake  test  curve. 

Where  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  such  a  brake 
test  on  the  turbine  a  eharactiristic  power  curve  can 
usually  be  obtained  from  the  turbine  manufacturer 
for  the  particular  turbine  required. 

For  testing  electric  motor  driven  pumps  the  watt- 
meter readings  are  most  desirable  as  they  show  direct- 
ly the  power  consumption  and  the  only  correction  re- 
quired is  the  efficiency  of  the  motor,  which  should  be 
deducted  from  the  total  electrical  input  readings  and 
the  remainder  represents  the  brake  H.  P.  used  to  oper- 
ate the  pump. 

Ammeter  and  watt-meter  readings  may  also  be  used 
but  they  require  more  calculation  in  figuring  results 
and  in  the  case  of  alternating  current  motors  the  power 
factor  of  .the  motor  and  the  power  line  must  be  kno^iai 
and  taken  into  the  power  calculation  in  figuring  out 
the  brake  H.  P.  u.sed  by  the  pump. 

In  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable,  it  is  recommended 
that  a  volt  meter  should  be  connected  into  the  power 
line  near  the  motor  under  test,  in  (u-der  to  ascertain 
that  the  voltage  is  normal  and  within  the  prescribed 
limits  of  variation  for  which  accuracy  of  the  watt  meter 
readings  may  be  obtained. 

Full  load  motor  efficiencies  may  be  obtanied  by  cal- 
culation from  the  nameplate  ratings,  which  refer  to 
input  or  electrical  horse-power  that  is,  the  motor  out- 
put or  brake- H.P.  rating  divided  by  the  product  of  the 
iniput  or  electrical  H.P.  ratings  equals  motor  efficiency. 
(To  be  concluded.) 

f 

PAPER  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  week  just  pa-st  has  witnessed  wliat  are  un- 
doubtedly among  the  most  important  developments 
from  a  constructive  standpoint,  which  the  Canadian 
paper  industry  has  seen  .since  the  commenceiment  of 
the  setback  of  last  year.  Announcements  were  made 
affecting  three  outstanding  branches  of  the  industry. 
In  the  kraft  paper  branch,  Wayagamack  for  the  first 
time  in  months  is  now  said  to  be  working  at  full 
capacity,  turning  out  2-10  tons  of  pulp  and  100  tons 
of  paper  per  day.  Price  Bros.,  of  Quebec,  have  re- 
sumed newsprint  shipments  to  Loudon,  England,  in 
fidfilment  of  a  very'  large  contract  with  the  London 
Daily  Express,  owned  by  Lord  Beaverbrook.  In 
pulp',  final  arrangements  have  been  concluded  between 
the  Saguenay  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  and 
the  Becker  'interests  of  London,  England,  for  a  ten 
year  contract,  which  is  regarded  as  the  largest  ever 
made  by  any  Canadian  pulp  Company. 


PULPWOOD  NOTES  FROM  PORT  ARTHUR. 

A  few  months  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  pulpwood 
cut  in  the  area  tributary  to  the  Head  of  the  Lakes 
would  fall  far  below  the  average  winter  output.  It 
will  be  found,  iiowever,  that  when  the  cut  is  complete 
it  ■»\'ill  exceed  the  average  by  several  thousands  of  cords. 

In  the  winter  of  1920-21,  the  average  price  on  the 
bank  was  $13.50  per  cord ;  the  average  price  during 
the  present  winter  is  $7.25  per  cord.  It  is  pointed  out 
by  local  operators  that,  notwithstanding  the  serious 
slump  ill  the  price  of  pulpwood,  pulp  and  paper,  and  the 
general  market  conditions  now  obtaining,  the  season's 
operations  promise  i^rofitable  results. 

This  winter's  cut  is  ccntroUed  as  follows: 
Hammerniill  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.       50.000  cords. 

Detroit  Sulphite  Fiber  Co 6.000     " 

Detroit  Sulphite  Fiber  Co.  left  from  1921     12.000     " 

Fort  William  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 42.000     " 

Provincial  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  .     15.000     " 

Western  Contracting  Co 15.000    ' ' 

Total 140.000    " 

With  the  exception  of  the  Fo*'t  William  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company,  and  the  Provincial  Pulp  &  Paper  Com- 
paiij',  all  of  this  wood  will  be  exported  to  Port  Huron, 
Detroit  and  Erie. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  large  cordage  in 
the  hands  of  private  parties,  mainly  farmers,  who  cut 
on  their  own  lands,  in  quantities  ranging  from  200  to 
600  cords  every  j'ear,  and  team  the  product  to  the 
harbor  at  Port  Arthur,  or  dispose  of  it  to  the  local 
mills. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  Premier  Drury  in 
the  Legislature  on  the  8th  instant,  the  revised  agree- 
ment between  the  Government  of  Ontario  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  represented  by  Lewis 
L.  Alstead,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  George  M.  Seaman, 
of  Chicago,  111.,  o^^niers  of  the  Pic  River  and  Black 
Sturgeon  pulp  limits,  the  company  is  obligated  to 
provide  $2,000,000  to  be  expended  on  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  a  ])ulp  and  paper  pfeut ;  $400,000  of  this 
is  to  be  expended  by  February  9th,  1924,  and  the 
balance  before  February  9th,  1925,  with  600  hands  em- 
ployed by  the  latter  date. 

The  plant  shall  be  operated  at  such  capacity  as  the 
Minister  may  determine,  before  February,  1925,  and  the 
paper  mill  shall  have  a  capacity  of  100  tons  per  day. 

This  industry  is  to  be  located  on  the  Mission  River,  at_ 
Port  William. 


The  workshop  of  character  is  every-day  life.  The  com- 
monplace hour  is  where  the  battle  is  lost  or  won. 


JAPAN  S  PEACE  PROPOSITION.      » 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canada's  active  Trade  Commis- 
sioner to  Japan,  states  that  the  Peace  Exposition  at 
Tokio.  which  opened  on  the  10th  of  March  and  will 
close  in  Jul.v,  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  Can- 
adian exporters. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  of  the  opinion  that  Canadian  firms 
interested  in  the  Japanese  market,  particularly  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  should  participate  in  this  exhibition, 
which,  he  states,  is  to  be  the  most  important  that  has 
ever  been  held  in  the  Orient.  There  is  a  market  in 
Japan  of  60.000,000  people  who,  pai'ticularly  when 
business  conditions  become  more  normal,  will  always 
be  ready  to  purchase  from  Canada. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  attend  the  Exposi- 
tion and  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  Canadian 
Exhibit  on  this  occasion. 
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New  Quebec  Forest  Facts 

The  world  does  move !  New  legislation  is  up  for  en- 
actment by  the  Quebec  Legislative  Assembly  which 
will  make  the  forest  safer  for  trees,  and  the  trees  bet- 
ter for  industrial  use.  We  should  lilie  to  see  the  rang- 
ers given  greater  constabulary  authorit3r,  however. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  Montreal  Gazette. 

Quebec,  March  10. — Important  amendments  to  the 
law  respecting  woods  and  forests  are  contained  in  a 
bill  introduced  by  Hon.  Honore  Mercier,  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  and  given  second  reading  in  the 
House  last  Friday. 

More  stringent  provision  is  made  against  the  danger 
of  forest  fires  and  a  new  policy  of  reforestation  adopt- 
ed. In  addition  to  tlie  present  safeguards  against  fires, 
it  is  provided  that  evei-y  person  who  does  not  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  prevent  a  fire  burning  on  his 
land  from  spreading  to  neighboring  lands,  shall  com- 
mit an  offence  and  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $25  to 
$2,500  for  .such  offence. 

It  is  also  decreed  that  no  person  shall  establish  a 
sawmill  on  Crowai  lands  and  less  than  a  mile  from  any 
timber  limit  without  the  written  authorization  of  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  and  every  person 
when  so  authorized  shall  comply  with  the  regulations 
of  the  department  respecting  the  manner  of  disposing 
of  the  waste  from  the  sawmill,  to  the  piling  of  the 
products,  and  respecting  all  other  matters  relating  to 
the  protection  of  forests  against  fire.  Eveiy  infringe- 
ment means  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  each  day  in  de- 
fault to  comply  with  the  provisions  outlined,  and  in 
addition  the  judge  may  order  the  demolition  of  the 
sawmill  within  a  dela.y  of  one  month  from  the  date  of 
rendering  judgment. 

It  is  stipulated  also  that  the  owner  or  occupant  of 
any  land  on  which  a  fire  is  started,  or  originates,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  person  responsible  for  setting  such 
fire,  and  shall  incur  the  penalties  provided  for  such  of- 
fence, unless  he  is  able  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court,  that  such  fire  was  not  lighted  by  himself, 
nor  by  anyone  in  his  employ  or  under  his  direction. 

Next  a  clause  states  that  the  ownier  of  any  land  ad- 
joining a  railway  or  public  road  ,  when  thereunto  re- 
quired by  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  is  bound 
to  have  the  forest  debris,  aceumalated  or  left  on  the 
ground,  removed  over  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  railway  lands  or  of  the  public  road. 

The  present  law  provides  precautions  to  be  taken  by 
railways,  but  as  the  word  "Engines"  is  used  doubt 
has  risen  as  to  power  to  enforce  this  provision  of  the 
law  as  against  other  machinery  operated  by  steam, 
such  as  a  steam  shovel,  for  example.  This  is  made  clear 
in  the  present  measure. 

Preventive  Apparatus. 

Another  clause  adds  that  every  establishment  locat- 
ed in  a  forest  or  at  a  distance  of  less  than  one  mile 
therefrom,  shall  be  provided  with  the  most  improved 
and  efficient  apparatus  for  preventing  the  escape  of 
fire  and  sparks,  under  penalty  for  the  owner  of  such 
establishment  of  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  per  day,  counting 
from  the  date  when  he  was  notified  by  the  minister  to 
compl}^  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Other  precautionary  measures  read  that  "every  per- 
son or  company  depositing  wood  in  the  neighborhood 
or  along  the  property  of  a  railway  shall  comply  with 
the  instructions  of  the  department  with  respect  to 
fires,  as  regards  the  cleaning-up  of  the  ground,  remov- 


al of  bark,  chips,  .shavings,  logs  and  other  inflammable 
matter  left  on  tlie  ground  for  a  maximum  distance  of 
three  hundred  feet  from  the  railway  track." 

Campers  and  others  who  are  fond  of  forest  life  are 
also  given  some  attention  by  Hon.  Mr.  Mercier  in  this 
bill.  It  is  provided  that  "the  Lieutenant  Govenior-in- 
Council  may,  whenever  he  deems  it  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  forests  in  territory  declared  to  be 
fire  districts,  require  that  everyone  wishing  to  enter 
and  travel  about  in  such  forests  between  the  first  oi 
April  and  the  15th  of  November,  shall  previously  ob- 
tain a  permit." 

Travel  Permits. 

Such  permit,  called  "travel  permit"  may  be  obtain- 
ed, gratuitously  from  the  fire  ranger  of  the  place  or 
from  any  other  authorized  person. 

The  holder  of  a  hunting  or  fishing  license  shall  be 
exempt  from  such  formality,  but  he  shall  be  bound, 
when  so  required  by  any  fire  ranger,  to  show  him  his 
license,  and  to  inform  him  about  his  goings  and  com- 
ings. 

A  mining  prospector  shall,  in  no  instance,  be  exempt 
from  such  travel  permit. 

The  minister  may,  with  the  authorization  of  the 
Lieutenant-G,overuor-in-Coiuicil,  .  when  the  weather 
conditions  require  it,  designate  the  camping  places  and 
exact  all  other  measures  calculated  to  decrease  the 
danger  of  fire. 

Every  person  violating  these  provisions  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  a  fine  of  $10  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  ten  or  more  than  thirty  days  for  the  first  of- 
fence, and  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment  for 
one  month  for  a  subsequent  offence. 

Every  person  dulj;-  employed  for  the  protection  of 
the  forests  against  fire,  may,  in  the  exercise  of  his  du- 
ties, enter  and  pass  over  any  land.  Those  who  hinder 
him  are  liable  to  a  fine  up  to  $50. 

Reforestation  Awards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Mercier,  in  the  matter  of  reforestation 
provides  that  whosoever  plants  a  thousand  trees  to  the 
acre  on  land  unfit  for  cultivation,  belonging  to  him, 
may  take  advantage  of  the  reward  which  the  Lieiit- 
enan-Governor-inCoimcil  may  be  pleased  to  fix,  pro- 
viding that  the  plantation  has  been  kept  in  good  order 
for  at  least  five  years.  It  is  enacted  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-in-Council  may  from  time  to  time 
make   regulations   respecting: 

The  encouragement  to  be  given  by  way  of  money  or 
in  grants  of  lands  for  the  work  of  tree  planting. 

The  number  of  years  which  the  plantations  so  re- 
warded shall  be  preserved  before  the  final  cutting. 

The  conditions  which  the  persons  claiming  such 
awards  must  fulfill. 

The  municipal  valuation  of  reforested  lands  and 
plantations  for  which  a  bonus  has  been  given. 

It  is  also  provided  that  so  long  as  at  least  three  hun- 
dred trees  to  the  acre  are  kept,  lands  replanted  in  trees 
shall  retain,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  valuation 
which  they  had  before  he  planting.  At  the  expiration 
of  such  period  of  thirty  years,  the  municipal  valuation 
of  such  plantitions,  provided  they  remain  as  wooded 
land,  can  only  be  changed  every  ten  .vears.  All  lands 
reforested  and  receiving  a  bonus  sliall  be  subject  to 
forest  laws.  The  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  may 
authorize  public  bodies  and  municipalities  to  acquire 
lands  to  form  private  or  municipal  forests,  and  to 
have  the  work  of  tree  planting  done  therein.  ■ 

Those   who,   without   authorization,   take   possession 
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of  and  occupy  any  portion  of  the  public  domain  will  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  dollar  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  a  day. 

A  new  regulation  regarding  cutting  in  Crown  lands 
is  added,  as  follows : 

In  all  forests  belonging  to  the  Crown,  no  clean  cut- 
ting or  operations  eonstitiiting  an  exception  to  the  reg- 
ulations in  force  may  be  carried  on  without  a  special 
authorization  from  "the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Coun- 
cil.  The  license-holder  who  wishes  to  obtain  authori- 
zation to  do  extraordinary  cutting  in  his  forests  on  ac- 
count of  windfalls,  fire,  epidemics  of  insects  or  cryp- 
tomamic  diseases,  shall  apply  to  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  and  produce  a  plan  showing  the  extent  of 
forest  so  damaged. 

JOINT  SAFETY  CONVENTION  OF  CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIES. 

The  Joint  Safetv  Convention  to  be  held  at  the  King: 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  4th  and  5th  April,  10'22,  under 
the  auspices  of  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  Department  of  Labor, 
Ontario  Safetv  League,  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers'  Safety  Association,  Electrical  Employers"  As- 
sociation, Lumbermen's  Safety  Association,  and  Indus- 
trial Accident  Prevention  Associations,  will  doubtless 
be  the  most  important  affair  of  this  kind  ever  held  in 

Canada.  .  rr.       , 

The  convention  will  o])en  on  the  morning  ot  luesday 
the  fourth  with  Sir  John  M.  Gibson,  K.C.M.G.,  in  the 
chair.  His  Worship,  the  Mayor  of  Toronto,  Mr.  C. 
Alfred  Maguire,  will  deliver  the  address  of  welcome  at 
eleven  o'clock. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  4th  April,  1922. 
The  meeting  commencing  Tuesday  afternoon  will  be 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of  the  accident  prevention 
problem  under  the  cliairmanshiii  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Coulter, 
who  is  Chairman,  Ontario  Division,  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  The  first  paper  will  be  given 
at  2  p.m.  by  Mr.  S.  Price,  Chairman  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  and  is  entitled  "Ontario's  Accident 
Prevention  Problem."  Mr.  Price's  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject is  unique  and  his  paper  is  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  every  employer  in  Ontario.  The  second  pajier 
is  on  "First  Aid  and  Industrial  Nursing"  by  Mi.ss 
Muriel  Mackay,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  subconiiiiittee 
on  Industrial"  Nursing  of  the  Public  Health  Sec: ion, 
Canadian  National  Association  of  Trained  Nurses.  The 
place  of  first  aid  and  industrial  nursing  is  appreciated 
by  most  employers  and  the  paper  is  sure  to  bring  out 
an  interesting  "discussion.  The  third  paper  is  by  Dr. 
C.  L.  Starr,  Professor  of  Surgery,  University  of  Tor- 
onto, entitled  "Surgical  Treatment  of  Accident  Cases." 
This  phase  of  compensation  costs  is  one  on  which  every 
up-to-date  employer  will  want  full  information  and  Dr. 
Starr's  paper  will  give  it.  The  fourth  paper  is  on 
"Traffic  Accidents"  and  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  S.  J. 
Dickson,  Chief  Constable,  Toronto,  who  has  devoted 
many  years  of  study  to  traffic  problems.  Every  com- 
munity has  its  traffic  problems  and  the  statement  by 
Chief  Constable  Dickson  is,  therefore,  of  very  wide  in- 
terest. 

Tuesday  Evening  —  Dinner  at  6.30  p.m. 

On  Tuesday  evening  at  half  past  six  tliere  will  be  a 
dinner  in  the  Ball-room,  King  Edward  Hotel,  with  Mr. 
A.  Monro  Crier,  K.C.,  as  Toast-master.  At  the  dinner 
Mr.  Justice  W.  R.  Riddell,  K.C.,  will  speak  on  "Acci- 
dents in  Industry  from  the  Economic  Standpoint."  This 
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address  will  dwell  on  the  economic  side  of  our  losses  by 
accidents  and  the  enormousv  proportions  those  losses 
may  reach  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked.  The  second  ad- 
dress at  the  dinner  will  be  by  Lieut.  Col.  W.  N.  Ponton, 
K.C.,  Belleville,  on  "Accidents  in  Industry  from  the 
Humanitarian  Standpoint." 

Wednesday  Morning,  5th  April. 

The  session  will  open  at  !(.;J0  a.m.  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  George  Carruthers,  President  Interlake  Tis- 
sue Mills,  Limited,  Merritton,  and  President,  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  A.ssociation.  The  papers 
during  Wednesday  morning  deal  with  the  answer  to  the 
liroblem  of  accident  prevention,  the  first  being  en(iled 
"The  Solution  of  the  Accident  Problem  by  the  Educa- 
tional Method,"  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Martin,  Division  Plaat 
Superintendent,  Westei-n  Division,  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
l)any,  Toronto.  Mr.  Martin's  experience  has  fitted  him 
peculiarly  for  this  paper  and  his  exposition  is  sure  t" 
be  unusually  enlightening  and  informing.  The  second 
paper  is  by  Mr.  Frank  Ewart,  Jacob,  Armer  and  Byam, 
Toronto,  and  Vice-President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers  on  "The  Solution  of  the  Acci- 
dent Problem  from  tiie  Engineering  Standpoint."  These 
two  papers  will  give,  when  combined,  the  whole  answer 
to  accident  preven:ion  problems  of  industry  as  one 
deals  with  the  human  factor  and  the  other  with  engi- 
neering revision  in  the  plant.  The  last  paper  "General 
Accidents"  by  Dr.  M.  M.  Crawford,  Coroner,  Toronto, 
is  one  of  general  interest  as  we  have  all  come  to  realize 
to  some  extent  at  least,  the  cost  of  accidents  on  the 
streets,  in  the  homes  and  in  indu.stry. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  —  Luncheon  1  p.m. 

The  Convention  will  end  with  the  luncheon  on  Wed- 
nesday, 5th  April,  1H22,  at  one  o'clock.  Mr.  D.  A. 
Cameron,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Torontt), 
will  be  in  the  chair,  and  the  two  si)eakers  will  be  ]\lr. 
John  R.  Shaw,  First  President  CaJiadian  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  who  will  speak  on  "Accident  Preven- 
tion from  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Employer"  and  a 
representative  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of 
Canada,  will  deal  with  "Accident  Prevention  from  the 
Point  of  View  of  Labor".  The  luncheon  will  be  a 
fitting  close   to  a   great   convention. 


SIX  PLANTS  TO  WORK  TEN  YEARS. 

The  contract  of  the  Saguanay  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
referred  to  last  week,  is  said  to  assure  practically 
capacity  operations  over  the  period  of  10  years  to  the 
producing  conipan,v,  who  will  have  in  operation  six 
modern  plant.s.  It  is  stated  that  the  Chandler  plant 
has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  six  months, 
involving  an  expense  of  $300,000. 

Sir  Frederick,  in  signing  the  contract,  represents 
what  is  knowii  as  the  Ludgate  Syndicate,  composed  of 
between  20  and  25  consumers  of  mechanical  and  sul- 
phite pulp  in  England,  France  and  Belgium. 

A  rough  calculation  makes  the  contract  worth  be- 
tween $70,000,000  and  $75,000,000.  It  will  extend  for 
10  years  and  called  for  production  b,v  the  Saguenay 
Pulp  &  Power  Co.  of  500  tons  of  mechanical  pulp  and 
250  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  per  day.  This  production  is 
automatically  sold,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  on  a 
basis  of  cost  plus  $10  per  ton  for  mechanical  pulp,  and 
cost,  plus  $15  per  ton,  for  sulphite  pulp.  The  value  of 
the  mechanical  pulp  over  the  term  of  the  contract  will 
be,  roughly  .$52,000,000,  and  of  the  sulphite  pulp  $22,- 
000,000. 
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T.  A.  Tod  Talks  Paper  Club 

Mr.  T.  A.  Tod,  secretary  of  the  Graphic  Arts  section 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  hincheon  of  the  Paper  club,  held  on 
March  14,  in  Montreal.  The  following  is  his  talk, 
largely  dealing  with  salesmanship,  which  he  calls  Ser- 
vice Power. 

Some  philosopher  has  said  that  life  is  largely  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Happiness  I  take  it,  is  the  at- 
tainment of  normal  desires. 

When  we  look  at  tlie  world  as  constituted,  we  see 
that,  almost  universally,  money  is  the  medium  through 
which  normal  desires  are  reached  and  satisfied,  there- 
fore, the  pursuit  of  happiness  resolves  itself  into  the 
pursuit  of  money.  Man  seeking  monej'  (to  attain 
happiness),  seeks  it  bj'  and  through  a  daily  activity 
that  he  exerts  to  that  end;  this  activity  which  con- 
stitutes his  nia.jor  work  is  named  viii'ioiisly  and  <lif- 
ferently — his  "Joli,"  "Position,"  "Profession"'  or 
"Business"  according  to  his  circumstances. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  find  men  seeking  happiness 
(a  universal  search)  by  acquiring  money,  and  we  find 
them  seeking  to  acquire  money  through  a  major  act- 
ivity, or  mechanism,  or  tool,  called  "Business." 

"The  Business"  then  becomes  an  all  important 
thing  in  the  scheme  of  life. 

Study  the  "Business";  study  all  the  things  it  relates 
to ;  by  doing  this  you  will  make  it  an  efficient  tool 
through  and  by  which  you  may  acquire  money  and 
reach  happiness. 

An  old  codger  was  a  "regular"  at  church,  never 
missing,  always  there,  yet  a  queer  old  customer. 
Always  in  his  pew  and  he  always  went  tlirough  the 
same  performance  every  Sunday.  Two  minutes  of  the 
sermon  seemed  to  be  his  limit,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  would  slap  his  hand  to  his  forehead  as  if  he  was  in 
great  pain,  and  then  go  hurriedly  out. 

Time  came,  and  this  peculiar  old  gentlemen  died,  and 
as  the  story  goes,  the}-  opened  his  top  piece  and  the 
mystery  was  solved.  He  had  about  a  thimble  full  of 
brains  and  the  rest  was  solid  bone.  Of  course,  the 
author  of  this  is  entitled  to  a  blue  ribbon  from  the 
Ananias  Club.  But  liow  many  salesmen  there  are  to- 
day in  the  world  just  like  the  fellow  with  the  ivory 
bean.  They  think  they  haven't  any  more  room  for 
added  knowledge  of  affairs,  nor  any  more  time  for 
discussion  of  problems  in  Salesmanship.  They  know 
it  all,  already. 

I  am  glad  to  see  by  this  magnificent  assembly  that 
we  evidently  haven't  any  salesmen  in  Montreal  in  the 
"ivory  bean"  class.  I  am  most  gratified  to  know  that 
you  men  are  alive  to  the  advantage  of  mutual  co- 
operation in  studying  the  problems  of  your  profession. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  organization.  I  try  to  man- 
age one  for  j'our  "Victims"  and  you  will  have  to  be 
careful  not  to  let  any  of  your  .secrets  out  while  I  am 
here,  as  I  would  be  lacking  in  my  duty  if  I  didn't  ad- 
vise my  members  of  any  schemes  I  got  wind  of. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  in  order  to  gain  happiness 
we  have  to  acquire  money — and  the  question  suggests 
itself — what  is  the  best  way  to  get  money.     Here  are 
three  ways  of  getting  money.    You  can  either: 
1. — Inherit  it 
2. — Marry  it 
3.— Earn  it. 

The  first  way  is  an  accident.  It  is  sheer  luck.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  either  skill  or  merit.  Hence  it  is 
always  rather  an  unsatisfactory  way  to  get  money. 

The  second  is  sometimes  luck,  sometimes  skill  and 


sometimes  merit.  It  is  sometimes  delightful  and  some- 
times abominable. 

The  third  way  is  never  luck.  It  is  always  skill  and 
merit.     It  is  the  way  of  satisfaction  and  self-respect. 

Now,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  of  you,  or  at 
any  rate  most  of  you,  earn  money  by  salesmanship  to 
printers,  which  brings  us  to  the  principal  point  of  our 
subject : — 

What  do  our  customers,  the  printers,  expect  of  us; 
or  to  put  it  another  way,  what  can  we  do  in  order  to 
secure  business  from  new  customers  and  more  business 
from  old  ones? 

I  told  your  president,  I  could  give  you  the  best  pos- 
.sible  talk  by  saying  one  word  "Service"  and  he  said 
"All  right,  but  say  something  about  it."  I  have  heard 
some  fine  definitions  of  that  word  "Service"  from 
time  to  time,  but  cannot  recall  any  of  them  now,  so  I 
must  confine  myself  to  a  few  Do's  and  Dont's  for 
paper  salesmen,  as  they  might  appeal  to  a  printer. 

In  the  first  place  always  remember  that  first  im- 
pressions are  most  lasting  as  a  rule,  so  never  fail  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  a  smile. 

Many  people  take  tiiemselves  too  seriosly,  they  sel- 
dom smile  and  go  around  with  a  continuous  grouch.  There 
is  no  commercial  value  in  being  sour,  w^hile  the  honest 
open  smile  has  a  high  commercial  value.  The  greeting 
of  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  pleasant  word  is  the  honev 
that  catches  both  friends  and  bees-ness. 

Someone  has  said  "Keep  Sweet— Keep  Smiling— till 
11  o'clock,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  will  be  full  of  sun- 
shine". Don't  be  a  grouch,  it  doesn't  pay. 

Then  again— cultivate  patience.  I  fancy  that  if  I 
could  read  your  minds,  a  great  many  of  you  are  think- 
ing, "Well  I  guess  we  have  to— especially  with  some 
pruiters";  nevertiieless  my  friends,  remember  pa- 
tience is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  virtues. 

You  want  to  sell  paper,  and  the  men  you  sell  to 
have  iirobahly  more  worries  in  their  minds  than  mo.st 
any  other  manfacturer.  I  often  think  that  if  some 
paper  salesmen  really  knew  all  the  many  details  and 
worries  of  the  printing  business,  they  would  often- 
times be  more  sorry  for  the  printers  than  they  are,  so 
be  patient  when  your  printer  friend  may  sometimes  be 
hasty  or  irritable. 

VVlways  try  and  have  something  of  interest  to  tell 
your  customers.  How  many  salesmen  call  on  printers 
and  say  "Can  I  do  anything  for  you  to-day  Mr.  So- 
and-So?"  and  when  he  says  "No,"  out  they  go- 
while  others  will  generally  have  something  of  interest 
to  the  printer  in  the  way  of  some  new  line  his  firm 
has  got— some  special  good  point  about  an  old  one— the 
suitability  of  some  brand  of  ledger  paper  for  special 
purposes— the  fine  finish  on  a  new  line  of  translucents 
or  coated  blanks— the  strength  or  new  colors  of  an 
index  Bristol  and  many  other  points  of  interest  that 
can  be  raised  regarding  the  lines  of  his  firm. 

Then  how  about  the  samples  of  your  goods  the 
printers  have— or  the  sample  cabinets,  these  have  been 
gotten  up  at  great  expense  by  your  firm  and  they  lose 
a  great  deal  of  their  value  if  not  kept  up  to  date  — 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  samples  do  get  lost  or  are 
given  away  to  customers. 

Wouldn't  it  be  an  opportunity  to  please  your  cus- 
tomer if  you  went  over  his  .samples  occa.sionallv  and 
replaced  the  missing  ones.  I  am  sure  he  would  appre- 
ciate It,  and  believe  me,  there  is  more  bu.siness  done  bv 
those  who  have  samples  than  you  would  credit.  When 
figuring  a  job  the  printers  naturally  turn  to  their  sam- 
ples first,  and  its  the  firm  who  have  their  .samples 
there  that  has  the  best  chance  of  getting  the  business 

One  printer  told  me  once  that  he  had  very  strong 
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ob jeetiiins  to  papet  salesmen  hanging  around  his  office 
talking  to  his  employees  and  wasting  their  time,  which 
often  happened  ■on  bad  days. 

I  hare  known  some  paper  salesmen  to  try  and  gam 
favor  with  printers  by  telling  them  about  some  job 
another  prmter  is  figuring  on— there  are  very  few 
printers  who  are  not  w4se  enough  to  know  that  a  man 
who  would  tell  him  about  another  would  t«ll  another 
aboiit  him'— it 's  one  of  the  biggest  mistakes  you  could 
possibly  Tnake.  ■ ;    -i'     ^ 

What  a  printer:  expects  more  than  auythmg  else  is 

"Service." 

Get  >hiin  your  samples  when  he  asks  for  them  as 
quickly  as  you  can,  when  he  wants  something  in  a  big 
hurry--do  your  utmost  for  him— if  his  order  is  not  too 
large,  takeit  yoursielf,  he  will  appreciate  it  more  than 
you  ever  dream  of. 

If  h'e  wants  to  know  some  price,  or  when  he  can  get 
delivery  of  an  order,  follow  it  up  yourself,  don't  turn 
it  in  to*  the  office  and  then  forget  about  it,  let  him  see 
that  you  take  an  interest  in  him — he  notices  all  these 
little  "services"  and  it  will  pay  you. 

When  you  have  made  a  sale,  don't  let  it  be  finished 
there.  •  See  that  your  purchaser  gets  his  goods  de- 
livered'to  him  so  that  he  won't  waste  his  time  inquir- 
ing when  he  is  going  to  get  that  ream  of  bond  bought 
yesterday.  Keep  after  you'  shipper,  and  see  that  he 
gives  service,  if  the  goods  are  not  out  of  stock. 

Out  of  stock — This  is  a  very  popular  phrase  with 
some  paper  houses,  and  a.t  times  is  most  awkward  for 
tlie  purchaser..  The  salesman  can  with  a  little  thought 
step  in  the  breach  here ;  he  can  find  out  from  the 
various  houses  in  his  territory  if  they  could  "lend  him 
a  ream  of  bond"  just  to  keep  a  customer  going  until 
next  week  when  he  would  return  same,  this  is  very 
rarely  done  but  is  a  great  service  and  help  to  the  buyer 
at  times  as  there  are  many  cases  in  wliich  he  must  have 
"exact  as  sample"  for  his  order.  This  also  ensures 
your  water-mark  being  used  on  the  next  order. 

In  many  cases  a  salesman's  territory  takes  him  from 
one  end  ot  the  City  to  the  other  and  perhaps  when  he 
his  personal  service,  it  would  not  be  a  hardship  on  the 
traveller  to  call  up  his  customer  in  tlie  West  when  he 
is  down  East  or  Di'cf  veisa,  telling  him  wluit  time  he 
would  be  around  his  way  so  that  if  there  is  any  pros- 
pects he  will  be  in  the  running  for  same. 

Change  in  Prices. — When  there  is  a  raise  or  decline 
on  your  dist  inform  your  purchaser  immediately  by 
phone  and  when -you  get  to  him,  get  his  price  list  and 
make  the  necessary  alteration  if  a  new  list  is  not 
being  i.ssned,  a  cent  advance  maj-  not  be  much  on  a 
ream,  but  a  man  wlio  has  made  out  his  estimate  on  the 
old  price  and- -finds  that  there  has  been  an  advance 
feels  as  if  he  could  murder  the  traveller  for  "doing 
him  in  the  eye"  although  the  traveller  never  meant  this 
to  be  the  ca.se.. 

Wrotig  delivery. — When  your  clerk  has  shipped  out 
the  wrong  shift,  if  you  have  to  rectify  the  error  by  lug- 
ging the  ream  yourself,  do  so,  as  in  manj'  cases  this 
ream  is  wanted  next  on  the  press  and  everything  is 
being  made  ready,  so  you  can  imagine  the  disgust 
where  blue  bond  is  delivered  for  white,  etc;. 

To  be  a  successful  sal(>sman  you  must  create  per- 
manent, profitable  patroiis  for  your  firm. 

If  you  will  increase  your  service  rendering  jxiwer, 
you  must  so  apply '^cmr  developed  service-rendering 
qualities,  yom*' knowIWge  of  human  nature,  and  your 
knowled.ge  of  bu.siness',  that  you  will  create  in  the 
minds  of  those  with  who'll!  you  deal,  or  come  in  con- 


tact, the  effects  of  favorable  attention,  interest,  desire, 
action,  confidence  and  satisfaction. 

Don't  forget  that  the  foundation  of  all  successes  is 
built  upon  confidence. 

The  secret  of  success  is  not  a  secret.  Nor  is  it  some- 
thing new.  Nor  is  it  something  hard  to  secure.  To 
become  successful,  become  more  efficient.  Do  the 
little  things  better.  So  work  that  you  will  require  less 
supervision.  The  least  supervision  is  needed  by  the 
person  who  makes  the  fewest  mistakes.  ; 

Do  what  you  can  and  do  what  you  should  do  for  the 
institution  for  which  you  are  M'orking,  and  do  it  in 
the  right  way,  and  the  size  of  your  income  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Let  j'our  aim  ever  be  to  better  the  work 
you  are  doing.  But  remember  always  that  you  can- 
not better  the  work  you  are  doing  without  bettering 
yourself. 

The  thoughts  that  you  think,  the  words  that  you 
speak  and  the  deeds  j'ou  perform  are  making  j'ou 
either  better  or  worse.  Realize  with  Henlej^  that  you 
are  the  "Master  of  your  fate  and  the  captain  of  your 
soul."  You  can  be  what  you  will  be.  Eorget  your- 
self in  rendering    service  to  others. 

As  an  employee,  strive  to  make  j'ourself  of  greater 
value  to  your  emplo.yer.  Look  upon  yourself  as  ■  a 
manufacturer.  Think  of  yourself  as  being  in  a  busi- 
ness for  yourself.  Regard  yourself  as  a  maker  and 
seller  of  service,  and  ever  bend  your  thought  and 
your  energies  toward  the  improvement  of  your  pro- 
duct. The  wise  manufacturer  never  injures  his  macli- 
inery  willfully.  Your  body,  mind,  your  soul,  serve  as 
your  plant. 

Eat  and  drink  onlj-  that  which  will  nourish  your 
body,  entertain  only  those  thoughts  that  will  enrich 
your  mind,  and  if  you  feed  your  body  with  the  best 
physical  food  and  j'our  mind  with  the  best  mental 
food,  j'ou  will  build  up  a  Service  Factory,  that  will 
find  its  product  in  constant  demand. 

The  world  is  hungry  for  Quality  Service.  It  wants 
to  pay  for  it.  It  is  paying  for  all  it  can  get.  The 
market  is  not  crowded. 

There  is  a  law  of  business  gravitation :  A  law  that 
inexorably  says  "up"  if  you  are  witli  it  and  "down" 
if  3'ou're  not. 

There  is  a  chance  for  you  right  now. 

There  is  a  chance  for  you  right  where  you  are. 

Tlie  time  to  start  is  now. 


SALESMEN  EAT  ONCE  A  MONTH. 

New  York,  ilarch  IS. — Tuesday  evening,  April  11, 
will  be  the  big  festival  of  the  salesmen  of  the  paper 
industry. 

A  dinner-dance  with  a  noted  speaker  as  the  banuet 
guest,  and  ladies  as  the  guests  of  the  menibrs,.will  be 
the  wind-up  event  of  the  program,  for  wliich  special 
committees  have  been  named,  and  it  is  planned  to  make 
these  affairs  for  the  women  of  the  industry  a  feature 
of  botli  the  annual  convention  henceforth  and  of  the 
fall  business  conference  as  well. 

The  New  York  salesmen  will  hereafter  hold  a  month- 
ly luncheon  like  that  already  in  vogue  at  Chicago,  and 
all  visiting  members  of  the  Association  will  be  invited 
to  attend.  Tlie  next  New  York  luuclieon  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  March  29,  to  complete  plans  for  the  con- 
vention, and  thereafter  the  meetings  will  be  held  on 
the  fourth  Wednesdaj^  of  each  month.  The  Chicago 
lunclieonH  are  the  second  Monday  of  each  month,  and 
the  dates  were  so  set  that  salesmen  on  the  road  may  be 
able  to  attend  l)oth  luncheons  the  same  month. 
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STEAM  REQUIRED  FOR  DRYING  PAPER. 

The  Service  Comittec  of  the  Technical  Association 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  has  started  something 
of  great  value  to  the  industry  in  their  preparation  for 
a  discussion  of  "Heat  Requirements  for  Drying  Paper" 
at  the  meeting  in  New  York,  April  11-13. 

The  answers  to  the  qnestionniare  sent  out  to  members 
by  the  Service  Committee,  indicated  a  majority  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  subject  of  drying  systems 
in  the  paper  mill.  In  planning  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject in  the  most  practic.il  way,  the  committee  has  con- 
sidered what  is  a  rational  basis  of  determining  the  dry- 
ing efficiency.  On  account  of  the  differences  in  grades 
and  weights  of  paper,  and  the  rate  of  production,  a 
more  fundamental  basi.-;  must  be  taken  than  either  the 
pounds  of  stearc  used  per  pound  of  paper  produced, 
or  the  pounds  of  paper  dried  per  square  foot  of  drying 
surface. 

'I'he  dryiiig  of 'T^'-on  consists  essentially  in  tiic  evap- 
oratior  of  £  gi\^ii  .t'nount  of  water  in  a  given  time, 
by  the  use  of  heat.  The  fac+or  of  efficiency  on  a 
rational  basis,  therefore,  is  thv.  number  of  heat  units 
theoretically  required  in  a  given  time,  divided  bj'  the 
number  of  heat  units  actually  e'iployed.  To  determine 
the  theoretical  quantity  of  hea>^  units,  one  must  know: 

1.  Lbs.  of  water  evj^porated  per  hour.  This  figure 
is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  paper  produced  per 
hour,  knowning  l)oth : 

a.  The  moisture  percent  in  the  sheet  going  to  tiie 
first  dryer. 

b.  The  moisture  percent  in  finished  paper. 

2.  The  heat  units  required  to  evaporate  the  quantity 
of  water  in  "1"',  taking  into  consideration: 

a.  The  temperature  of  the  sheet  to  the  dryer  (in 
other  words,  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  be  eva- 
porated). 

To  determine  the  heat  units  used,  it  is  necessary  to 
know: 

1.  Lbs.  of  steam  gohig  to  dryers  per  hour, 
a.     Steam   pressure. 

2.  Lbs.  of  condensed  water  from  the  drying  system, 
a.     Temperature  of  condensed  water. 

3.  Lbs.  of  steam  to  air  heater  for  vapor  absorption 
and  ventilation. 

a.     Steam  pressure 

4.  Lbs.  of  condensed  water  from  air  heater, 
a.     Temperature. 

It  is  considered  that  the  drying  of  paper  depends  on 
two  factors:  the  application  of  heat  and  the  circulation 
of  air.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  know  in  relation  to 
the  circulation  of  air,  if  possible : 

1.  Cu.  ft.  of  air  removed. 

a.  Temperature. 

b.  Humidity  percent. 

2.  Average  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air  in 
the  machine  room  at  6  ft.  from  the  floor.  This  level 
is  taken  arbitrarily. 

3.  Average  lemperc/aire  and  humidity  of  the  out- 
door air. 

By  calculation,  having  the  necessary  data,  the  factor 
of  drying  efficiency  can  be  obtained.  The  difference 
between  unity  dnd  the  drying  efficiency  percent  must 
represent  either  a  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  that 
carried  away  with  the  exhaust  air,  or  the  extra  heat 
that  is  required  for  evi<poration  on  account  of  the  in- 
complete removal  of  vapor-laden  air. 

This  preliminary  sta+ement  is  made  in  order  that  you 
may  understsand  the  viewpoint  of  tlie  committee.  It 
is  recognized  that  climatic  conditions,  the  temperature 


and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  con- 
structir)n  of  the  machine  room,  the  character  of  its  walls, 
windows  and  roof,  have  an  important  bearing  on  tlie 
quantity  of  heat  required  under  different  conditions. 
Other  influencing  factoi's  are  doubtless  the  weight  of 
the  sheet  and  grade  of  paper  as  affecting  the  rate  of 
drying;  also  the  area  of  effective  drying  surface  in  re- 
lation to  the  work  to  b"  done. 

You  are  asked  to  consider  the  outline  as  given  above 
and  criticisms  of  it  will  be  welcome.  The  committee 
believes  that  considerable  investigation  has  been  made 
in  the  different  mills  covering  various  phases  of  the 
drying  problem,  and  h.ns  prepared  a  list  of  questions 
■vhich  were  sub'nitted  to  members. 


JAMES  HOPE,  PIONEER  STATIONER,  DEAD. 

One  of  the  most  respected  and  pioneer  business  men 
of  Ottawa  died  last  week  in  the  person  of  Mr.  James 
Hope,  founder  of  the  firm  of  James  Hope  and  Sons 
Limited,  leading  bookstore,  stationery,  and  printing 
establishments.  His  career  stands  as  a  landmark  in 
perseverance  and  endeavor,  which  resulted,  in  the  firm 
of  James  Hope  and  Son  Ltd.,  being  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  book  establishments  of  Ot- 
tawa, if  not  throughout  the  Dominion.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Mr.  Hope  was  in  his  89th.,  year. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  James  Hope,  is  the  unusual 
one  cf  a  young  man  in  England  employed  as  a  draper's 
helper,  deciding  to  mr.ke  Canada  liis  home,  a  few 
years  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  his  employer,  Mr  John  Durie  a  general 
store  keeper,  to  p-o  into  books  and  stationery,  and  had 
to  go  back  to  England  to  purchase  a  suitable  stock. 
The  consignment  was  -imong  the  first  of  books  for  a 
general  store  book  stui'k,  that  had  been  brought  fo 
Ottawa. 

The  first  invoice  received  by  Mr.  Durie  is  said  to  have 
staggered  that  gentleman,  but  he  kept  the  books  and 
realized  a  very  handsome  profit  on  them. 

Shortly  afterv.ards  Mr  Hope  entered  the  employ  of 
James  Campl)ell  and  Sons  of  Toronto  as  a  traveler, 
continuing  in  that  capacity  until  invited  to  enter  part- 
nership with  Henry  Home,  who  had  been  in  business 
in  Ottawa  for  several  years  for  himself.  The  princi- 
T)al  business  carried  on  by  Home  and  Hope  was"  book- 
binding and  sellmg  general  stationery,  etc. 

Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Horne^"  Mr.  Hope  bought 
out  the  business  of  Henderson  and  Co.  (conducted  by 
the  late  John  Henderson,  city  clerk)  and  later  the 
business  of  John  Durie  and  Son  and  James  Ogilvie. 
Incorporation  of  the  business  as  James  Hope  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  M-as  effected  in  191.5.  It  is  just  69  years  since 
the  business  was  established. 

After  the  acquisition  of  John  Durie  and  Son,  Mr. 
Hope  went  in  extensively  for  the  sale  of  books  andfrom 
that  date  continued  to  build  up  a  splendid  and  popular 
book  department,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  in 
Canada. 

Although  nearing  the  four  score  and  ten  mark,  Mr. 
Hope  continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the'  bus- 
iness, although  )he  cares  of  the  management  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  his  sons,  James  C.  John,  and  William 
W.,  who  survive.  There  is  also  one  daughter,  Miss 
Fannie,  at  home. 

One  of  the  notable  incidents  in  connection  with  the 
Hope  business  is  the  loyalty  of  its  employes,  of  whom 
tliree  have  been  with  the  firm  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  several  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 
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Technical 


Section 


■smaaasxiitr 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-4;  F-0.  The  Chemical  Constitution  of  Soda  and 
Sulphate  Pulps  from  Coniferous  Woods  and  their 
iileacnmg  Qualities.  Suluey  J),  Wells,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
A.vi-iculture,  Forest  Serviee,  Forest  Products  Lab., 
illdisou,  Wis.  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xiU,  936-939,  (Oct. 
19''1)  The  chemical  characteristics  of  soda  and  .sul- 
phate'pulps  indicate  that  they  are  a  very  pure  form  of 
wood  cellulose  and  capable  of  high  yields  of  white  fi- 
brous and  resistant  material.  The  sulphate  process  is 
much  more  efficient  than  the  soda  process  in  yieldin- 
a  bleachable  pulp  from  coniferous  woods.  The  color- 
in"-  matter  in  pulps  is  of  the  nature  of  a  dye  and  can  be 
removed  witliout  materially  reducing  yields.  Most  of 
the  action  in  cooking  to  reduce  bleach  consumption  is 
to  dissolve  and  degrade  the  cellulose.  Modifications 
in  bleaching  methods  give  promise  of  greater  results 
than  modifying  cooking  methods.  Modifications  in 
which  the  bleaching  operation  was  divided  into  two 
steps  with  washing  between  steps,  cut  the  bleach  re- 
quirements in  two.  Pulps  of  better  quality,  both  from 
physical  and  chemical  considerations,  are  obtained  by 
cooking  the  wood  as  little  as  possible  in  isolating  the 
fibers  and  by  accomplishing  as  much  of  the  burden  of 
pnrification'as  possible  in  tlie  bleaching  and  washing 
operations.    -  A.P.-C. 

A-14    The  Testing  of  Paper.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards Circular  No.  107.    Fel>.  1".^.  1921.    The  circular  con- 
tains information    relating  to  the    methods  of  testing 
and  the  aparatus  employed  in  the  paper  faboratories  ot 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  routine  testing  of  pa- 
per.  In  the  introduction  a  brief  description  of  the  raw 
materials  used,  the  size    and  importance    of  the  paper 
industrv,  and  the  general  groups  or  classes  of  papers 
are  given.    The  classification  of  paper  is  only  of  a  geii- 
eralliature.   The  purpose  of  the  tests  and  the  develoi)- 
ment  of  methods  of  testing  is  touched  upon,  and  sug- 
gestions are  given  as  to  methods  of  developing  speed i- 
cations.     The    testing    of    i)aper    is  tlivided    into    three 
groups,  and  tlie  mefiiods  are  classed  as  piiysical,  i-heiii 
u'al  and  microscopical.    TTiider  each  group  the  various 
standard  methods  are  given  in  detail  with  pliotogra|)hs 
of  apparatus  emploved.    No  attempts  are  made  to   in 
terpret  results.    It  is  brought  out  that  changes  in  teni 
perature  and  humidity  affect  the  physical  (pialilies  ol 
paper    and  for  this  reason  a  constant  temperature  and 
humidity  room  has  been  installed.   It  has  not  l)eeii  pos- 
sible to  "give  the  relation  between    humidity  and  tem- 
perature'" changes  and  the  physical    characteristics  of 
paper,  but  it  is  hoited  to  have  this  information  avail- 
able later.    The  chemical  testing  of  paper  is  emicerned 
with    the    determination    of  the  amount    and  kind   o^ 
sizing  in  the  iiaper.  and  tlie  amount  and  kind  of  filler 
or  lo'ading  nialerials  used,  and  the  methods  are  giviMi 
in  some  detail,  ho'li  qualitative  and  quantitative.    It  is 
desirable  to  know  the  kinils  of  fibrous  materials  out  of 
which  a  sheet  <if  paper    is  made    and  for    this  purpose 
certain  stains  are  used  to  color  the  fibers  on  a  micro- 
scopical slide.    The  procedure  is  given  and  suggestions 
are  made  as  to  the  value  of  microphotogranhs.   A  short 
working  bibliography    is  included,    as  Avell  as  regula- 
tions for  tests  and  methods  of  sampling  and  submission 
of  samples  for  test.   -  A.P.-C. 


A-14  The  Testing  of  Paper.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Stand- 
Examination  of  Paper.    C.  Wisbar.  Mitt.  Materialpruf., 

x.xxviii,  316-318,  (1920);  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  6S9A, 
(Oct.  15,1921).  The  microscopical  examination  of  pa- 
per is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  solutions  of  stannic 
chloride  and  iodine,  calcium  chloride  and  iodine,  and 
particularly  aluminium  chloride  and  iodine.  The  fiber 
mass  is  moistened  with  dilute  glycerin  on  the  object 
glass,  some  drops  of  aluminium  chloride-iodine  solu- 
tion are  added  and  then  taken  up  with  blotting  paper, 
followed  by  a  drop  of  zinc  chloride-iodine  solution, 
after  which  the  cover  gla.ss  is  fitted.  The  yellow  color 
of  the  lignified  fibres  is  darker  and  more  stable  than 
when  zinc  chloride-iodine  alone  is  used,  the  wood  cel- 
lulose is  colored  in  pure  blue  tones.  If  the  red-violet 
is  too  pale  a  second  drop  of  zinc  chloride-iodine  solu- 
tion is  added,  whilst  if  the  blue  is  too  dark  zinc-chlo- 
ride-iodine solution  somewhat  diluted  with  water 
should  be  used.  The  differentiation  of  straw  cellulose 
from  wood  cellulose  is  well  effected  with  dilute  cal- 
cium chloride-iodine  solution,  the  former  giving  a 
grey-blue  color  and  the  latter  yellowish-red.  Alumi- 
num chloride-iodine  and  stannic  chloride-iodine  solu- 
tions are  prepared  by  dissolving  0.1  g.  of  iodine  and 
0.5  g.  of  potassium  iodine  in  the  minimum  quantity  of 
distilled  water,  and  making  up  to  lOcc  by  the  addition 
of  a  saturated  aluminium  chloride  solution,  or  stannic 
chloride  solution  of  specific  gravity  1.53.  Calcium 
chloride-iodine  solution  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way 
except  that  the  mixture  is  filtered  through  asbestos 
and  the  filtrate  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
A.P.-C. 

A-14.  The  Nutting  Colorimeter.  Anon.  Chem.  Age, 
iii,  594-595,  (Nov.  27,  1920);  Chimie  et  Industrie,  vi, 
483,  (Oct.  1921).  The  Nutting  colorimeter  is  construd- 
ed  for  the  analysis  and  examination  of  papers,  pow- 
ders, liquids,  fabrics,  sources  of  light,  etc.  It  also  per- 
mits of  the  determination  of  the  color  of  natural  ob- 
jects (fealliers,  flowers),  the  fading  of  shade  with 
lime,  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  reproduction  of  a  given 
shade,  the  comparison  of  ciiJDrs.  ll  is  constructed  ac- 
cording (o  the  prineiide  of  monochromatic  analysis, 
that  is  it  indicates  the  Avave-lengtli  of  the  predomi- 
nating shade,  or  of  its  coniplementary  shade,  and  the 
percentage  of  white.  A  pure  -white  light  is  mixed  M'ith 
a  pure  spectrum  color,  and  the  proportion  of  the  two  is 
adjusted  until  the  color  to  be  analy.sed  is  exactly  re- 
produced ;  the  wave-length  of  the  predominant  shade 
is  then  determined,  and  also  the  proportion  of  white 
mixed  with  it.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  two-branch 
spectroscope,  the  white  light  coming  through  one 
branch  and  the  light  to  be  analyzed  through  the  other. 
A.P.-C. 

A-14  The  Principle  of  the  Elmendorf  Paper  Tester. 
Armin  Elmendorf.  Paper,  xxviii.  15-17,  (Aim-.  10.  19- 
21).  Also.  E.  Me.ssmer.  Monit.  Pape^ene  Franca'se. 
Iii,  679-6S1,  (Nov.  1,  1921).  The  tearing  strength  of 
the  paper  is  tested  by  determining  the  work  done 
during  the  tear  and  dividing  by  the  length  of  the  tear 
so  as  to  obta'n  the  average  force.  The  mechanism 
adopted  consists  of  a  swinging  pendulum  or  segment 
provided  wdth  clamps  for  holding  the  paper.  A  knife 
blade  is  provided  for  cutting  a  slit  in  the  sample  to 
start  the  tear.    If  the  pendulum   or  segment  were  al- 
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Jowed  to  swing  wlien  there  is  no  paper  to  l)e  tested,  it 
would  swing-  as  far  to  tlie  rigid  as  it  was  at  tlie  left  at 
tile  start.  The  tearing  of  the  paper  requires  a  eertain 
amount  of  work,  whieli  is  equal  to  tlie  differenee  in  tlie 
potential  energy  vi  the  pendulum  in  the  starting  posi- 
tion and  its  potential  energy  at  the  end  of  the  swing 
after  the  tear  has  been  made.  The  amount  of  swing  to 
the  rights  is  indicated  by  means  of  a  pointer  whieli 
comes  in  contact  with  a  stop  at  the  base  of  the  machine 
to  prevent  it  from  swinging  to  the  right  but  wliicli  is 
carried  back  by  the  pendulum  (due  to  slight  friction 
at  the  hub)  as  the  segment  recedes  from  its  maximum 
position  at  the  right.  The  scale  is  calibrated  so  that  if 
8  sheets  are  tested  at  one  t«ne  the  reading  multiplied 
by  4  gives  the  force  in  grams.    -  A.P.-C. 

A-15  Fluorescence  of  Cellulose  and  its  Derivatives. 
S.J.  Lewis.  J.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Col,  xxxvii.  201-204. 
(1921);  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  62t)A,  (Sept.  15,  1921). 
The  method  of  observation  adopted  consists  in  focus- 
sing an  ultra-violet  spectrum  on  the  .specimen  of  paper 
or  fabric  placed  in  the  position  usually  occupied  by  a 
piiotographic  plate  in  a  large  quartz  si)eetrograp]i.  A 
fluorescent  glow  is  emitted  from  the  surface  of  the  ma- 
terial and  is  pliotographed  '^y  means  of  a  special  camera 
of  the  ordinary  type,  the  back  lens  of  which  is  inserted 
in  the  back  of  the  camera  of  the  spectrogi'aph.  The 
general  fluorescent  properties  of  cellulose  and  its  de- 
rivatives have  been  established  and  it  is  shown  that 
specimens  differ  not  only  in  their  fluorescent  power 
but  also  in  their  selective  properties  for  light  of  vari- 
ous wave-lengths.  Material  regarded  as  the  same  by 
manufacturers  and  experts  are  by  no  means  tlie  same 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  fluorescent  properties. 
Two  No.  30  Whatman  filter  papers,  for  example,  taken 
from  different  batches  were  widel}-  different,  but  re- 
peated experiments  show"  that  the  same  specimen  gives 
approximatelv  constant  results  from  time  to  time.  - 
A.P.-C. 

A-15.  Depolymerization  of  Ethylcellulose.  K.  Iless, 
W.  Wittelsbacli,  and  E.  Messmer.  Z.  ang-evp.  Chem., 
xxxiv,  449-454,  (1921)  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  688A, 
(Oct.  15,  1921).  Reliable  conclusions  as  to  tlie  consti- 
tution of  cellulose  from  the  products  of  acetolysis  of 
alkylated  celluloses  can  be  drawn  only  when  alkyla- 
tion  has  been  conducted  in  sucli  a  wa.v  as  to  exclude 
the  probality  of  the  disruption  of  glueoside  or  ether- 
like linkages.  Under  these  conditions  the  limit  of  alkv- 
lation  is  reached  when  two  ethyl  gi'oups  per  C,JT,„0,, 
have  been  taken  up.  The  resulting  dicthylcellulose  is 
an  individual  substance,  and  when  subjected  to  aceto- 
lysis a  far-reaching  depolymerization  occurs  with 
the  absorption  of  one  acetyl  group  for  each  C,dl,(), 
(OCoH-.)^.,  and  without  the  generation  of  a  fi-ee  alde- 
hyde group.  The  .substance  contains  at  most  four 
dextrose  residues,  and  since  free  aldeh.vde  groups  are 
absent  it  must  be  assumed  that  these  structural  units 
are  held  together  by  another  linking  system  than  the 
"glueoside"  linkage  in  the  original  ethylcellulose. 
Although  with  different  preparations  isolated  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  acetolysis  approximately  identical 
molecular  weights  were  obtained,  differences  in  opti- 
cal rotation  and  melting-point  indicate  that  the  <le- 
polymerizati'on  is  accompanied  by  isomerizaticm, -A. !'.('. 

A-15;  K-20  The  Action  of  Thiocyanates  on  Cellulose. 
H.  E.  Williams.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl.  221-224T.  (Oct. 
15.  1921);  Paper,,  xxix,  9-14,  (Nov.  2,  1921);  Paper 
Trade.  J.,  Ixxiii,  48-49,  (Dec.  15.  1921) ;  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per, xix,  1277-1281,  (Dee.  22,  1921).  Recent  work  by 
tlie  author  has  shown  that  to  dissolve  cellulose  a  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  of  a   neutral  or   acid  salt 


must  consist  of  a  liquid  liydiatc^-an  associated  mole- 
cular complex  of  .salt  and  water  -  which  must  have  a 
viscosity  above  a  certain  minimum  and  a  positive  heat 
of  dilution  between  certain  well-defined  limits.  Of  all 
the  cellulose  solvents  examined  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  calcium  thioeyanate  has  the  most  profound  and 
far  reaching  effects,  and  as  it  has  the  further  indus- 
trial advantage  of  having  a  cheap  base  it  is  the  one 
that  has  been  the  most  closely  studied  from  an  indus- 
trial standpoint.  A  .solution  of  calcium  thioeyanate  of 
such  concentration  that  it  boils  between  135°  and  150" 
C  will  dissolve  bleached  cotton  or  chemical  M-ood  pulj) 
when  heated  to  80"-100"C.  A  portion  of  the  calcium 
thioeyanate  solution  may  be  replaced  by  a  solution  of 
certain  .salts  which  do  not  react  chemically  with  it,  but 
iiiaiiitaiii  its  boiling  point  and  other  necessary  proper- 
ties without  altering  the  solvent  properties  of  the  so- 
lution for  celluloses.  Such  a  solution  of  mixed  salts 
will  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  cellulose  solvent  as 
the  pure  calcium  thioeyanate  solution.  The  most  suit- 
able salt  for  this  purpose  is  calcium  chloride,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  cheapness.  The  po.ssible'  indus- 
trial applications  of  these  observations  include  the 
spinning  of  filaments,  mercerization  of  cotton  fabrics 
parehmentization  of  paper,  and  the  preparation  of 
vulcanized"  fiber.  (The  parehmentization  of  paper 
by  thiocyanates  is  covered  by  the  following  patents- 
U.S.  1,333,465;  Eng.  124,979;  Fr.  500,504;  Can  203- 
364.  Cf.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xviii,  953,  K-20  Sewt  9  19 
20.)    -A.P.-C.  '       '        ' 

B-2.  Reforestation  in  France.  Ch.  Groud  Papier 
xxiv,  301-303,  (July  1921).  Brief  and  general  di.s^nis- 
sion  of  the  merits  of  various  species  of  coniferous  trees 
for  reforestration  in  different  parts  of  Fi-ance  -A  P -C 
E-2.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Sulphurous  Acid 
m  Organic  Substances  by  the  Distillation  Method  V 
Proboese.  Arbb.  Reichs-Gesundh.-Amt.,  lii  657  659 
(1920) ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  641  A,  (Sept  15  1921)' 
The  method  of  Hass  (distillation  in  a  current  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  oxidation  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  'Gravime- 
tric determination  of  the  latter)  is  modified  in  that 
the  sulphur  dioxide  is  absorbed  in  a  known  quantity 
of  sodium  bicarbonate  solution,  then  oxidized  to  sul- 
phuric acid  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  determiiied 
by  titrating  the  excess  of  alkali  with  hvdrochloric 
acid  m  the  presence  of  metlivl  orange  Tf  necessarv 
the  sulphuric  acid  may  afterwards  be  determined  also 
as  barium  sulphate.  No  appreciable  lo.ss  bv  oxidation 
ot  sulphurous  acid  occurs  during  the  distillation  even 
without  carbon  dioxide,  but  probably  some  oxidation 
occurs  when  the  liquid  is  first  heated.  With  a  current 
of  carbon  dioxide,  distillation  of  volatile  acids  mav  be 
prevented  by  using  a  long  reflux  cooling  tube.  'The 
method  is  suitable  for  sulphite  M'aste  liquors  -A  P -C 
L-4.  Paraffined  Paper  Bottle.  Can.  patent  No  194 ! 
956.  Jesse  H.  Perrault,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S.A.,  Dec  16 
1919.  The  bottle  is  made  up  of  layers  of  paraffined 
liaper,  the  fiber  being  disposed  transversely  to  the  re- 
ceptacle. A  waxed  cord  is  disposed  in  a  groove  bet- 
ween the  layers,  an  end  of  the  cord  projectrng,  so  that 
the  bottle  may  be  opened  by  severing  the  siicce.ssive 
layers  on  pulling  the  string.  Claims  allowed  9  -A  P  -C 
L-6.  Some  Modern  Plastics.  Albert  Hutin  Rev 
Prod.  Chim.,  xxiv,  525-534,  621-628,  (Sept.  15,  Oct.  3l' 
1921).  The  author  gives  such  informations  as  he  was 
able  to  obtain  from  scientific  literature,  patent  speci- 
fications, and  his  personal  researches,  eoncerniu"-  a 
large  number  of  commercial  plastics,  including  vulcan- 
ized fiber  and  numerous  plastics  with  a  cellulose  base 
■  A.P.-C. 
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The  Kimberley-Clark  Company.  Neeuah,  Wis.,  is  one 
of  the  few  industrial  enterprises  in  the  United  States 
that  have  refused  to  regard  their  safety  and  service 
work  as  a  frill  and  the  company  has  maintained  it  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  recent  period  of  re-adjust- 
ment. The  two  larger  plants  of  tlie  company  at  Kim- 
berly  and  Niagara,  Wis.,  with  .slight  interuption.  ran 
ran  full  throughout  1921.  ]M.  G.  Hoyman,  safety 
director  of  the  company,  reported  only  eleven  minor 
accidents  in  the  Niagara  plant  in  1921.  They  caused 
320  days  of  lost  time.  Approximately  120,000  cords 
of  wood  were  handled  by  the  force  of  700  men.  In  1915, 
transfer  of  tlie  Forestry  Service  from  the  Department 
accidents,  with  a  loss  of  1757  days.  At  Kimberly, 
where  300  men  are  employed,  there  was  clean  record 
for  safety  from  October  12  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  American  Forestry  Association  reports  that 
luindreds  of  organizations  in  all  States  of  the  Union 
are  filing  protests  witli  Congress  against  tlie  proposed 
tansfer  of  the  Forester  Ser\^ce  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Interior  Department. 

Less  than  half  the  usual  quantity  of  pulp  wood  and 
only  a  few  million  feet  of  long  logs  will  come  down  the 
Penobscot  this  Spring,  according  to  predictions  made 
b.v  employment  agents  in  the  Maine  lumber  woods.  The 
winter  just  ended  is  regarded  as  the  didlest  experienced 
in  the  industry  in  more  than  forty  years.  As  there  are 
no  small  operators  in  the  woods,  and  with  the  big  pulp 
concerns  heavily  overstocked  with  wood  cut  last  year 
and  earlier,  operations  during  the  winter  were  curtailed 
50  per  cent  or  more.  The  slump  in  woods  operations 
has  caused  quite  a  receasion  in  wages  from  the  fabulous 
war  time  rates.  Two  years  ago  men  were  getting  as 
high  as  $3  and  $3.50  a  day  for  work  that  now  com- 
mands only  $1.  to  $1.25  a  daj'.  As  regar(*is  the  mills,  one 
of  the  questions  no  one  seems  able  to  answer  is  :"Why. 
knoAving  as  they  must  have  known,  that  the  war  boom 
was  certain  to  collapse  within  a  year  or  two.  did  the 
pulp  concerns  pile  up  several  years'  supply  of  wood 
at  top  prices?" 

Frederick  H.  Glover,  until  recently  assistant  manger 
in  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Whitaker  Paper  Com- 
pany, has  joined  the  forces  of  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company  to  take  charge  of  the  Specialties 
Section  for  the  latter  concern.  Mr.  Glover  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  paper  salesmanshi]).  begin- 
ning with  the  Whitaker  Paper  Company  in  Cincinnati  in 
1913.  and  sei-^'ing  this  big  jobbing  concern  in  several  of 
its  branches  almost  continuously  for  nine  years. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Company  announces 
the  return  to  its  sales  forces  of  Augustus  C.  Lamb,  a 
former  well  known  figure  in  the  paper  trade,  who, 
since  his  resignation  from  the  selling  staff  of  the  big 
Holyoke  paper  company  in  1919.  has  been  factory 
manager  of  the  Russ  Gelatin  Company  of  Boston  and 
Westfield,  Mass.,  makers  of  animal  glue  and  gelatin 
for  food  and  technical  purposes.  Except  for  the  two 
years  spent  in  his  work  for  this  concern,  Mr.  Lamb 
was  employed  during  the  greater  part  of  two  decades 
in  various  capacities,  both  in  the  manufacturing  and 
sales  ends  of  the  paper  industry,  with  organizations 
included  in  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company 
group.    He  was  the  Company's  sales  manager  at  the 


time  he  left  to  go  with  the  Kuss  Gelatin.  Company. 
The  Concord  Paper  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  built  up  an  immense  business  by  the  elimination 
of  waste,  and  as  result,  many  big  business  houses  have 
added  revenue  to  the  firm's  ledger,  where  formerly 
debts  were  written.  Officials  of  this  company  have 
demonstrated  to  many  business  houses  the  advisability 
of  saving  and  baling  waste  paper,  which  it  would  other- 
wise cost  monej^  to  get  rid  of,  and  to  sell  this  paper 
to  the  Concord  Paper  Company.  The  paper  is  re- 
manufactured  and  a  great  saving  is  thus  effected  all 
around.  JIuch  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  con- 
versation of  old  paper  in  recent  years  because  of  the 
inroads  which  have  been  made  into  the  natural  puulp 
wood  forests,  and  the  necessity  for  full  use  of  all  avail- 
able raw  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Frank  C.  Overton,  of  Castle.  Gottheil  &  Overton,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Waste  Material  Dealers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
organization  held  JIarch  15  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New- 
York  City.  This  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
brought  out  some  interesting  discussions  and  addresses. 
A  new  classification  for  waste  paper  was  adopted  by 
the  members  of  the  Waste  Paper  Division.  The  clas- 
sification was  drawn  up  by  the  Writing  Paper  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  and  was  accepted  as  proposed 
following  a  lively  discussion. 

At  tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Paper  Association  of 
New  York  City.  J.  C.  Mallalieu,  of  the  George  W. 
Millar  Company  was  elected  president  for  another 
tei"m  of  one  .vear.  As  an  economy  move,  the  Associa- 
tion voted  to  discontinue  its  traffic  bureau  after  May 
1.  Reviewing  business  conditions,  the  report  read  to 
the  meeting  classed  the  past  year  as  having  been  at- 
tended with  greater  loss  to  the  paper  merchant  than 
any  previous  j-ear  within  the  memory  of  anyone 
present.  The  year  1922  is  regarded  as  promising  a 
more  hopeful  showing  at  its  close.  The  meeting  mark- 
ed the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  association's  birth. 
Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Dominion  Holding  and 
Investment  Corporation  of  Norfolk.  Va.,  to  operate  a 
line  of  fuel  supply  ships  between  Norfolk  and  Can- 
adian ports  to  ship  coal  to  Canadian  paper  mills  which 
heretofore  have  obtained  their  fuel  supply  from  the 
great  Lakes  region.  Cargoes  on  the  return  voyges  of 
the  carriers  are  to  consist  of  timber,  pulp  and  paper, 
the  products  of  the  mills,  discharging  the  first  two 
items  at  North  Atlantic  ports  and  the  paper  at  Norfolk. 
Operations  are  to  begin  some  time  during  tiie  Spring. 
From  three  to  five  shi])s  will  make  up  the  concern's 
fleet  of  carriers. 

John  F.  King,  prominent  paper  manufacturer,  pre- 
sident of  the  Rex  Paper  Company,  died  at  liis  home  in 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  on  IMarcli  13.  His  death  was  un- 
expected as  it  was  supposed  he  had  recovered  from  an 
attack  of  influenza  and  pneumonia  which  had  made 
necessary  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  early  in  the  winter. 
Mr.  King  had  just  returned  to  Kalamazoo  in  excellent 
spirits  and  apparent  good  health,  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  to  which  he  succumbeiJ. 
He  was  64  years  old,  and  he  is  survived  by  his  widoi^, 
a  son  and  a  daughter.  Mr.  King's  long  career  in  the 
paper  industry  began  several  decades  ago  in  Holyoke, 
Mass. 
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Construction  lias  been  commenced  on  the  new  mill 
at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Limited.  H.  S.  Tayloi',  Ijtd.,  Montreal  are  the  engi- 
neers. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Cressy,  of  the  A.  Maurice  Sales  Com- 
pany, New  York,  was  a  visitor  to  Montreal  last  week. 

The  Forestry  Students  Club  of  Toronto  University, 
comprising  students  of  all  four  years  in  Forestry,  held 
their  closing  meeting  for  the  1921-22  session  Friday 
night,  March  17th.  The  speaker  was  Mr.  Nelson  Gain, 
Superintendent  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills,  who 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  pulp  and  paper  manufac- 
ture, showing  the  relationship  between  the  forest  and 
the  paper  mill. 

Mr.  Mark  G.  Cohen  of  "Levi's"'  paper  stock  dealers, 
Toronto,  who  has  not  been  feeling  very  well  lately,  is 
in  Atlantic  City  on  a  brief  vacation.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Jean  Rolland,  of  the  RoUand  Paper  Company, 
was  in    Toronto  last  week. 

Fire  in  the  Allen  Company's  building,  Simcoc  Street, 
Toronto,  did  $50,000  damage,  including  some  water 
damage  to  the  stock  of  the  Allen  Paper  Company,  who 
sell  fine  writings.  Fortunately  the  fire  was  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  building,  otherwise  they  would  have 
lost  heavily,  as  they  carry  a  large  stock  of  bond  and 
high  grade  paper. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Pounsford  of  the  Port  Arthur  Division 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  was  a  visitor  in  Toronto 
last  week. 

The  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers  Safety  Asso- 
ciation is  t-aking  a  prominent  part  in  the  Joint  Safety 
Convention  in  Toronto  April  4th  and  5th.  Mr.  George 
Carrutliers,  president  of  this  Association,  is  to  be 
chairman  on  the  second  day  of  the  convention.  Mr.  A. 
P.  Costigane,  secretary  and  engineer  for  the  Associa- 
tion, is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements. 


(luring  the   current   year  suffieieiU   to  (  perati'  at    prac- 
tically full  capacity. 

"The  construction  of  the  company's  extensions  is  now 
completed,  and  all  liabilities  on  this  account  are  shown 
on  the  balance  sheet.  Ample  reserves  have  been  made 
for  all  Government  taxes  and  for  depreciation  of  wocd 
and  other  inventories." 


ABITIBI  APPEAHS  'VERY  STRONG. 

Net  earnings  of  $4,678,172,  the  second  largest  .in 
the  history  of  the  company,  are  shown  in  the  eighth 
annual  report  of  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Com- 
pany. The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  exhibit 
lies  in  the  drawing  upon  surplus  to  the  extent  of  over 
two  millions  of  dollars  to  provide  for  depreciation 
of  inventories,  and  for  the  wiping  out  of  an  item  of 
nearly  half  a  million  for  Government  taxes  for  the 
years  1919  and  1920.  This  naturally  leaves  a  sur- 
plus comparing  unfavorably  with  that  of  the  previous 
year,  but  the  company,  through  this  drastic  action 
would  seem  to  be  starting  the  year  1922  with  a  clean 
slate  and  in  a  favorable  position  to  take  advantage 
of  the  gradually  improving  business  opportunities. 

In  his  remarks  to  shareholders,  President  Anson 
says : 

"The  completion  of  the  extensions  to  the  plant  was 
considerably  delayed,  and  no  part  of  the  product  from 
the  new  machines  was  available  until  July.  Since 
then,  however,  the  new  machines  and  the  Twin  Falls 
power  plant  have  both  been  in  successful  operation 
and  a  production  of  over  11,000  tons  of  newsprint  per 
month  obtained. 

"The  company  has  closed  contracts  for  paper  during 


FRASER  COMPANIES  ON  GOOD  FOOTING. 

By  despatch.  A  strong  balance  sheet  Mas  pre- 
sented to  shareholders  of  Fraser  Companies.  Limitetl, 
at  their  annual  meeting  at  Edmundston  last  week,  al- 
though earnings  were  materially  lower.  Net  profits 
from  the  company's  operations  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $1,001,459,  as  against  $2,157,618  last  year.  From  the 
net  profits  were  deducted  $199,227  for  bond  interest 
and  $333,873  for  other  interest,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$468,359,  which,  added  to  last  year's  surplus,  left  a 
total  at  credit  of  profit  and  loss  of  $2,745,141. 

From  this  balance  there  was  appropriated  for  depre- 
ciation an  amount  of  $445,572,  for  depletion  $235,463, 
annual  proportion  of  discount  on  securities  sold  $31, 
500,  and  for  payment  of  Dominion  Government  taxes 
for  previous  year  $249,462. 

In  view  of  the  decline  in  replacement  value  of  logs 
and  manufactured  lumber,  pulpwood  and  supplies,  the 
company  wrote  its  inventories  down  to  market  value 
by  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  from  profit  and  loss  for 
this  purpose. 

After  the  above  deductions  there  remained  at  credit 
of  surplus  account  $783,142. 

Demand  Was  Unsatisfactory. 

The  Pi-esident  of  the  company,  Mr.  Archibald  Fraser, 
in  addressing  the  shareholders,  said  in  part  as  follows : 
— ^"In  the  face  of  unsatisfactory  demand  and  declining 
prices  for  your  company's  products  namely,  liunber 
and  bleached  and  easy  bleaching  sulphite  pulp — 
your  company's  operations  have  been  steadily  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  year,  your  sawmill  oper- 
ating full  and  your  pulp  mills  for  the  most  part  pro- 
ducing to  capacity ,thus  carrying  out  the  process  of 
liquidation  of  high  priced  inventories. 

"Since  the  first  day  of  this  year  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  business  conditions.  Your  companj^'s 
pulp  mills  have  operated  full  since  January  first  and 
your  woods  operations  now  being  carried  on  will  re- 
sult in  delivering  at  your  mills  in  the  spring  a  large 
quantity  of  logs  at  low  prices. 

Outlook  for  Current  Year  Favorable. 

"It  is  felt  that  your  company's  position  from  now  on 
will  show  steady  improvement,  and  that  the  combined 
effect  of  writing  down  inventories  to  market  values 
and  the  influx  of  raw  materials  at  low  prices  will  result 
in  a  satisfactory  showing  for  the  current  year." 

Directors  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  were  the 
following : — Archibald  Fraser,  President;  Donald  Fra- 
ser, Vice-President;  A.  W.  Brebner,  Treasurer;  W. 
Matheson,  Secretary,  and  Thos.  Matheson,  all  of  Ed- 
mundston, N.B.,  and  W.  C.  Pitfield  of  Montreal. 
Mass. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 

London,  March  7,  1922.— The  proposal  to  combine 
the  Britisli  esparto  paper  mills  has  not  matured  so 
far.  Differences  of  opinion  arose  as  negotiations  de- 
veloped and  Sir  Frederick  Becker,  wlio,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, would  be  chairman  of  the  combine,  has  with- 
drawn' his  name.  As  things  stand  at  present  the  pro- 
posal has  practically  fallen  tlirough  and  its  resurrec- 
tion will  come— if  ever  it  comes— as  a  surprise  to  paper 
producers  outside  esparto  section. 

Chadwick  &  Taj'lor,  Ltd.,  have  become  allied  with 
Cliarles  Marsden  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  their  mill  is  in 
Manchester.  Canadian  groundwood,  made  at  Chicou- 
timi,  will  be  one  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  mill. 
Tlie'pulp  is  shipped  straight  to  the  Manchester  ships 
canal  and  unloaded  at  a  haulage  cost  of  12  cents  a  ton. 
Imports  of  Boards. 

Canadians  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paste- 
hoard,  cardboard,  and  millboards  should  be  interested 
in  the  following  imports  into  the  British  market  during 
.lanuary.  Thev  are  the  latest  figures  and  under  the 
lieading  of  leatherboards  and  strawhoards,  Canada 
does  not  appear  as  a  shipping  country  :— 

Cardboard  and  Pasteboard:  From  Canada,  ob  tons 

12  cwts;  Netherlands,  47  tons  15  cwts. ;  Belgium,  7 
tons  cwts.;  Switzerland,  2  tons  4  cwts.;  Norway,  20 
tons  3   cwts.;   Germany  272   tons   16   cwts.;   U.   S.   A. 

13  tons  7  cwts.;  Sweden,  45  tons  1  cwt. 
Leatherboard :  Total  from  all  sources^  (mostly  Ger- 
many, Sweden  and  Norway)   138  tons  17  cwts. 

Stra\vl)oards:  Total  from  all  sources  (mostly  Nether- 
lauds   Germany,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Belgium),  10,696i/i  tons. 

Millboards:  From  Canada,  175V2  tons;  Netherlands, 
l.-);5  tons  6  cwts.;  Germany,  204  tons;  Sweden,  649  tons 
17  cwts  ;  Belgium  7  tons  IS  cwts.;  Norway,  13S  tons 
12  cwts.;  Finland,   596  tons  4  cwts.;  V.  S.   A.   24(i/j 

tons.  ,, 

Tliese  figures  sliow  a  month's  slupmeiits  to  the  hng- 
lish  and  Scotch  ports.     1  have  time  and  again  ix)inted 
out   that   it  is  strange  Canada  does  not   do  sometlnng 
to  capture  some  of  the  strawboard  trade     At    i.icseiit 
it  is  in  tlic  hands  of  a  few  foreifiii  conntru-s. 
British  Fair. 
The   eight li    liritish    Industries   Fair    is   now    open    ni 
London  and  at   Birmingliam  and  exhil)its  from   1.400 
firms  represent  practically  every   British   industry  o 
note.    Buyers  are  present  from  America.  Canada,  and 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  paper,  cardboard,  and  wallpaper  sections. 
there  is  a  good  display  of  anything  from  er.-elopes  t<i 
filler  papers,  newsprint,  dyes,  chemicals,  and  boards. 
The  Limehouse  Board  Mill,  London,  show  their  goods 
made  up  into  boxes.  This  firm,  like  other  firms  with- 
in recent  years,  is  developing  the  container  side  ot 
their  mill  and   the  proprietors   report    i)lenty   ot    work 

on  hand. 

The  list  of  paper  makers,  merchants,  and  agents, 
showing  the  speciaUies  of  their  industries,  is  a  long 
one,  but  it  cannot  be  said  tliat  there  is  anything  new. 
The"  display  is  mostly  to  attract  buyers,  get  business, 
and  let  people  see  what  they  can  make 

The  Fair  is  a  great  success  from  every  point  of  view. 
One  notable  feature  is  the  use  of  a  paiticnlar  mantle, 
or  t-lobe,  in  electric  lighting  whicli  enables  colors  to  be 
clearly  matclied  at  night-time.  It  is  a  light  equal  to 
day-light  and  in  paper  mills  should  be  most  useful. 


School  Exhibitions. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  the  technical  schools  gen- 
erally have  a  little  display  of  their  work.  I  have  just 
concluded  a  tour  round  some  of  the  principal  schools 
in  London  and  1  was  greatly  struck  with  the  success 
the  paper  classes  have  achieved.  The  great  thing 
about  these  schools  is  that  the  young  people  who  at- 
tend them  come  under  the  direct  influence  of  a  spe- 
cialist who  knows  papermakiug  from  A  to  Z,  and 
the  practical  training  is  obtained  at  the  mill,  or  what- 
ever branch  the  pupil  is  going  in  for. 

Today  in  England  technical  education  is  on  its 
"trial".  The  Government  want  to  cut  the  expenses  of 
Education  down  and  the  educationists,  backed  by  the 
Universities  and  teaching  professions  are  up  in  arms 
against  any  "cut."  The  bad  and  good  points  of 
technical  education  are,  therefore,  being  trotted  out  in 
"double  quick  time"  and  the  newspapers  are  full  with 
protests.  Sir  Walter  Riinciman  in  a  speech  the  other 
day  said:  "Our  national  duty  was  never  clearer.  It 
was  that  we  should  add  to  the  brain  power  of  our 
population  in  every  grade  and  every  class.  We  could 
not  afford  to  have  any  of  our  great  concerns  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  mediocre  ability."  He  advocated  a 
business  training  with  a  technical  training  as  each  was 
useless  without  each  other.  British  paper  mills  owe 
much  to  the  technical  school  and  technical  teaching. 

Wages  and  Hours  Dispute. 

Negotiations  are  still  jn'oceeding  between  the  Work- 
ers' unions  and  the  mill  owners.  I  understand  noth- 
ing definite  has  been  reached,  but  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
understanding has  been  removed  on  both  sides.  The 
workers,  however,  are  not  leaving  anything  to  chance; 
they  are  getting  a  strike  fund  ready  in  case  it  may 
I'.c  wanted. 

Research  Work. 

The  indefatigable  secretary  of  the  British  Paper- 
makers  Association  (Mr.  A.  W.  Foster,  B.A.)  has  been 
delving  into  tlie  history  of  the  papermakiug  machine 
and  he  contributes  a  valuable  reference  on  the  Ca- 
meron period  in  Part  I,  Vol.  II  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion proceetlings.  The  subject  has  been  followed  up 
since  and  the  Technical  Section  have  own  secured 
drawings  of  the  Cameron   machine  for  use  in  the  in- 


dustry. 


Scandinavian  Newsprint. 


It  is  stated  in  London  that  the  Scandinavian  news- 
])rin;  mills  have  plenty  of  orders  on  hand  and  if  local 
coiulitions  were  more  satisfactory  in  regard  to  labour 
they  would  operate  more  than  full  time. 

As  a  sign  of  getting  back  to  pre-war  days  the  Lon- 
don "Times"  announced  this  week  that  the  price 
would  be  3  cents  instead  of  6  cents.  This  is  interesing 
from  a  newsprint  man's  point  of  view.  Canadians  and 
Xewfoundlaiul  people  are  interested  in  the  output 
of  the  "Times." 

New  Zealand  Tariff. 

The  new  paper  tariff  which  New  Zealand  has  adopt- 
ed is  published  this  week  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  There 
are  preferential  rates  for  British  manufacture.  I 
would  advise  Canadians  to  secure  a  copy  iit  once.  It 
was  to  be  expected  New  Zealand  would  come  out  with 
some  kind  of  tariff  like  the  recent  Australian  pre- 
ference announced   Uw   I'.ritisli   newsin-int. 


Brown  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  have    been  appoint 
ed  sales  agents  in  Canada  for  Marvellustre.  the  new 
])aper  of  the  Marvellnm  Co,  Holyoke. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Montreal,  March  21.— The  feature  of  the  week  in  the 
paper  ti-ade  is  the  reduction  in  tlie  price  of  writings, 
bonds,  and  liooks.  There  are  some  slight  reductions 
in  the  higher  grades  of  l)onds,  and  some  minor  changes 
in  the  cheaper  grades  of  book  and  writing  pa()ers.  We 
understand  that  the  reductions  average  from  u  half 
cent  to  one  cent  ]ier  pound.  The  I'eports  from  all 
(|uarters  confirm  jirevious  statements  of  a  revival  in 
business, — whicli  will  no  doubt  lie  further  stinudated 
liy  the  lower  schedule  of  rates,  which  went  into  effect 
last  week. 

The  statement  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  was  of  a  decided- 
ly encouraging  character,  especially  as  it  indicated  tliat 
the  increase  in  business  is  wi(les])read  as  regards  points 
of  origin.  Wrappings  are  in  fair  denuind,  and  tissues 
are  selling  very  well. 

Cable  advices  from  Australia  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  severe  competition  for  fine  papers  continues,  and 
that  British  firms  are  quoting  some  verj^  low  prices. 

The  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company  announces  that 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  news|)rint  by  tTie  mills  re- 
presented by  that  coikhmu  have  all  been  renewed  for 
the  second  (juarter  of  1922  at  the  old  ])rice  of  $70  per 
ton  f.o.b.  The  general  opinion  is  that  $70  iuis  I)een 
established  as  the  basic  price  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
conditions  working  to  that  end.  Naturally,  manufac- 
turers will  welcome  this  indication  of  the  price  being 
on  a  stabilized  basis.  It  is  significant  ttiat  tiie  Hearst 
organization,  which  ordinarily  recpiires  about  2r)0,()00 
tons  per  year,  has  quite  recently  made  two  or  three 
firm  contracts  foi'  additi'onal  Canadian  pajier  spread 
over  a  year,  that  could  onl\'  be  used  to  displace  [laper 
formerly  obtained  from  Euro|)c.  As  showing  the  im- 
jiortance  of  securing  paper  from  i-elialilc  mills,  even  at 
a  small  increase  in  price,  we  ma.v  mention  the  exper- 
ience of  a  well-known  New  York  publishei-,  who  or- 
dered 500  tons  of  German  newsprint  in  one  shi|)ment, 
oidy  to  find  that  it  could  not  be  used.  American 
buyers  are  now  stipulating  tiiat  the  paper  ordered  from 
Europe  must  come  up  to  their  re(|uirements  and  be 
shipped  at  the  exporter's  irsk.  All  circumstances  in 
the  States  are  tending  towards  the  resumption  of  con- 
ditions prior  to  last  year,  when  American  buyers  de- 
pended upon  Canadian  and  American  production. 

Pulp  is  a  quiet  market.  There  is  practically  no  sale 
foi'  gi'oundwood,  the  American  mills  having  abundance 
of  water.     Sulphite  is  dull,  with  a  few  more  inquiries. 

Pulpwood  is  almost  without  buyers.  The  reports 
from  Quebec  are  to  the  effect  that  little  wood  has  been 
cut  this  season,  and  that  dealers  in  that  citj'  cannot 
sell  their  stocks.  Although  the  greater  activity  in  the 
Canadian  mills  is  reducing  the  wood  piles  —  (mostly 
purchased  at  high  rates)  —  more  (piickly  than  was 
antici])ated,  the  stocks  are  still  very  large. 

As  Toronto  Sees  It. 

As  far  as  paper  consumption  is  concerned,  the  jirint- 
ers'  .strike  has  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  market  situa- 
tion. Most  of  the  local  establishments  have  an  almost 
com|)lete  com|)lement  of  men. 

One  of  our  large  jolibing  houses,  selling  entirely  to 
printers    and    handling    bi'istols,    writing    and    coated 


prices, 
t  is  natural 


..1  v-.iiuiu;,, duces  SUCH  as  Tiiose  Detore  us  it  is  natural 
to  exiject  the  producers  to  make  prices  as  low  as  possi- 
ble to  encourage  business.     It  is  scarcelv  logical   there- 


mills 

small    oi- 

Here  are  in- 


stock,  is  cari-yiiig  on  a  caiiipaign  in  which  the  chief 
I)oint  is  that  there  is  a  jiapei-  made  in  Caiuida  to  meet 
every  requirement  of  the  printer.  Reiiorts  indicate 
that  the  campaign  is  bearing  fruit.  It  is  remarkable 
that  firms  outside  of  Canada  can  come  in  here  and  get 
business  in  the  face  of  duty  and  exchange.  Evident- 
ly one  reason  for  this  is  ignorance  on  the  printer's  part 
that  he  can  get  all  he  wants. in  stock  ])roduced  at  home 
Even  blotting  of  excellent  quality  in  now  on  the  Can- 
adian market  from  a  Canadian  mill 

The  j.resent  situation  differs  littie  from  that  of  last 
week.     Ihe   number   of  .sales  does   not   vary   greatlv 
though  tending  lower  in  some  lines.     The  "individuai 
sales  are  small  in  <|uantity.     One  maker  in  conversa 
tion  expressed  the  view  that  there  is  a  feeling  among 
buyers  that   bargains  may  be  had  by  waiting;  hence 

he  small  orders,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  this  appears 
to  be  brought  about  by  a   tendency  to  reduce 
In  circumstances  such  as  those  befo 
to 
I 

fore,  to  look  for  lower  prices  from  any  sound  business 
house  when  the  market,  both  buying  and  selling  ends 
ot  It  IS  tully  seized  of  the  fact  that  consumers'  stocks 
are  low  Are  we  n<.t  coming  to  the  time  when  the 
bold-ott  buyer  will  realize  he  has  held  back  too  Inns 
and  will  begin  those  old  tactics  of  feverish  buving? 
.Jobbers  cannot  afford  to  carry  heavv  stocks  and" 
cannot  store  much.  Is  not  the  consumei 
large,  the  man  to  relieve  the  situation?  T 
creasing  uses  for  paper  and  a  higher  individual  con- 
sumption. Periods  of  stress  and  strain  are  not  due 
.so  much  to  wide  periodical  variations  in  (piantities  used 
by  individuals  but  to  unevenness  in  distribution. 

There  is  in  all  branches  of  industry  here,  a  general 
.sense  that,  while  steady  small  increments  of  business 
are  to  be  expected  from  now  on,  the  situation  will  show 
no  marked  improvement  unless  there  is  an  active  build- 
ing revival,  and  good  crops. 

Pulpwood.  —  Settlers'  wood,  not  peeled  ,on  cars  at 
siding  is  quoted  at  $4.50  to  .$5.00  per  cord,  while  peel- 
ed w<iod,  delivered  at  Ontario  points,  is  $17.00  to  $18  00 
lier  c(ird. 

Groundwood.— News  grade  is  quoted  at  $25  to  $30 
and  book  grade  at  .$35  to  $40. 

Sulphite  at  the  mill  brings,  for  News  grade,  around 
$60,  Book  grade  $70,  and  Bleached  grade  $100. 

Sulphate  pulp  is  quoted  at  $70.00,  but  this  market 
is  featureless. 

Writings.  —  A  general  reduction  of  about  10  p.c. 
took  effect  recently,  but  the  market  is  quiet  in  this 
district. 

Bristols.  —  Prices  are  maintained  ,though  demand 
has  fallen  off  .somewhat  in  last  couple  of  weeks. 

Covers.  —  There  is  varied  activity. 

Tag.  —  That  the  market  is  unsettled  is  indicated  by 
a  wide  range  of  prices. 

■Wrappings  are  as  follows :—  Kraft,  $8.75  i>er  100  lbs. 
No.  1  Manilla,  7  l-2c.  carlots  Toronto ;  Eibre  Manilla  7 
l-4c.  carlots  Toronto;  B  Manilla,  5  3-4c.  carlots  Tor- 
onto. 

Board.  —  MilLs  are  t|uiet,  but  anticipate  a  fair  busi- 
ness. 

Paper  boxes  are  spotty.  At  present  there  is  some 
activity,  liut  not  traceable  to  any  particular  cause. 
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Bags.    —  liasc  j>i-ices  remain  iiiu'liauged. 

Paper  Stocks.  —  Prices  given  are  per  lOOllis, 
No.  1  Hard  white  shavings   ....  $3.6U 

Soft  white  shavings 3.00  to  3.25 

Heavy  books  &  Magazines    ....     1.35  to  1.45 

Ledgers   &  Writings l-__65  to  1.7o 

Newsi>aiiers ^"^  *"       -^^ 

Mixed  Papers 55  to       .60 

Rags,  inclined  to  stiffen,  prices  not  available. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  March  18.— (Special  Correspondence)  — 
Business  in  paper  during  the  present  week  has  been 
principally  along  routine  lines  with  the  market  as  a 
wiiole  displaying  little  change  of  importance.  Reports 
irenerally  tell  of  demand  undergoing  some  expansion 
Fiut  the  "improvement  is  slow  and  trade  activity  is  still 
i-onsiderable  below  normal.  Buyers  evince  a  lack  of 
(lis[)ositi()n  to  absorb  other  than  supplies  directly  re- 
quired, in  consequence  of  which  the  bulk  of  orders 
placed  with  jobbers  or  mills  are  of  the  small-lot  variety. 
Paper  merchants  in  New  York  say  they  are  receiving  a 
fairlv  large  number  of  orders  but  that  the  volume  is 
small  and  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  business  being 
done  is  nothing  approaching  that  of  busier  times. 

Fi-om  all  accounts,  consumption  of  newsprint  is  keep- 
ing u])  at  a  fairly  heavy  rate,  and  print  paper  is  meet- 
ing with  a  consistently  good  demand.  Publishers  are 
careful  in  placing  orders,  taking  care  not  to  enter  com- 
mitments for  any  large  tonnage  of  paper  which  they 
are  not  sure  of  needing,  nevertheless  there  is  a  steady 
demand  both  from  contract  and  transient  sources  and 
newsprint  is  moving  into  consuming  channels  in  grad- 
ually increasing  amounts.  Mills  all  over  the  country 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  quicken  their  production  to 
take  care  of  the  extra  orders  drifting  in  and  newsprint 
plants  are  reported  on  high  authority  to  be  operatnig 
at  a  better  rate  of  capacity  today  than  in  some  time. 
Foreign  competition  seems  to  be  on  the  decline;  it 
being  said  that  in  numerous  cases  American  publishers 
are  becoming  disgruntled  over  the  slow  deliveries  by 
European  manufacturers,  and  are  therefore  looking 
more  to  domestic  producers  to  cover  their  wants. 

Spot  prices  on  newsprint  in  standard  rolls  are  rang- 
ing slightly  above  the  contract  basis,  which  means  that 
most  transient  sales  are  at  around  3.75  cents  a  pound 
fob  mills.  Sentiment  among  newspaper  publishers  ap- 
peal's to  be  fairly  well  satisfied  Avith  prevailing  pnces 
of  print  paper  and  there  is  little  reluctance  shown  in 
meeting  the  quotations  named  insofar  as  concerns  the 
tonnage  required.  There  is  a  fair  call  for  side  runs, 
which  are  quoted  at  3  cents  per  pound  or  a  little  high- 
er at  mills. 

The  wrapping  paper  market  is  exhibiting  somewhat 
more  life  though  consumers  are  still  cautious  buyers. 
With  the  pre-Easter  shopping  season  well  on  the  way, 
however,  some  retail  merchants  apparently  are  laying 
in  supplies  of  wapping  paper,  thus  making  for  a  bet- 
ter allround  demand.  Quotations  on  No.  1  domestic 
kraft  wrapping  range  fron  7  to  7.50  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York,  with  now  and  then  a  sale  reported 
at  a  trifle  below  7  cents. 

Book  papers  also  are  moving  a  little  more  freely 
although  chiefly  in  small  lots.  Printers  and  publish- 
ers are  absorbing  supplies  against  direct  requirements 
yet  are  gradually  increasing  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  orders.  Prices  display  a  steadier  tone,  with  machine 
finished  iiook  quoted  at  around  6  cents  f.o.b.  consuming 
centres,  super  book  at  about  6.50  cents  and  coated  book 
at  from  8  cents  a  pound  upward. 


Box  liciards  ai'c  hcing  accorded  more  allciilioii  liy 
i-iinsumers  who  are  experiencing  improved  conditions 
in  their  t)wn  fields  and  who  consequently  are  purchas- 
ing larger  amounts  of  boards.  Prices  rule  stead.v  at 
$40  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York  on  filled  news  hoard,  and 
around  $37.50  on  plain  chip  board. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  While  there  is  nothing  of  an 
exciting  nature  about  the  mechanical  wood  pulp  mar- 
ket, there  is  a  fairly  consistent  demand  from  consuming 
quarters  and  a  medium  business  is  going  through  dail>'. 
A  feature  this  week  has  been  sales  of  Canadian  ground 
wood  brought  down  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  York 
in  schooners  and  sold  ex  dock  at  this  city  at  higher 
prices  than  have  previously  obtained.  Fair-sized  lots 
of  ground  wood  liave  been  sold  in  this  connection  at 
$34  and  $35  a  ton  New  York,  which  figure  out  to  coi'.t 
consumers  around  $40  per  ton  delivered,  or,  in  some 
cases,  as  much  as  $42.  Domestic  producers  quote  at 
about  a  basis  of  $40  to  $42  per  ton  delivered  at  con- 
suming points,  which  means  f.o.b.  grinding  plant  prices 
ai-e  in  the  vicinity  of  $31  to  $32  a  ton. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— The  most  interesting  develop- 
ment in  chemical  wood  pulp  is  the  report  that  com- 
plaints have  been  filed  with  the  United  States  customs 
authorities  that  Canadian  pulp  is  being  dumped  into 
the  U.  S.  market.  Quite  a  number  of  instances  of 
alleged  dumping  have  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Washington  officials,  who,  it  is  said,  are  conduct- 
ing an  investigation  into  the  matter,  and  who,  it  is 
stated  on  very  good  authority,  have  not  been  able  thus 
far  to  procure  any  proof  that  pulp  is  being  dumped 
from  Canada.  Some  rather  humorous  stories  are  being 
related  in  the  pulp  trade  concerning  complaints  which 
have  been  filed  with  the  customs  officials  of  certain 
lots  of  pulp  being  sold  by  Canadians  to  American  buy- 
ers at  surprisingly  low  prices,  which,  upon  investiga- 
tion, have  proved  to  be  pulp  of  very  low  quality  and 
not  worth  even  as  much  or  certainh'  no  more  tiian  the 
prices  received  for  it. 

The  pulp  market  shows  little  change  and  sales  are 
scattered  and  mostly  of  light  volume.  Prices  are  hold- 
ing moderately  steady  though  now  and  then  reports 
are  heard  of  sales  at  concessions,  which  are  to  be  ex- 
pected with  present  circumstances  prevailing. 

RAGS. — The  market  for  papermaking  rags  is  a  quiet 
affair.  Consumers  are  doing  little  wholesale  buying 
and  are  generally  managing  to  get  such  lots  of  rags 
as  they  want  at  very  nearly  their  own  prices.  The 
situation  cannot  be  called  disorganized,  but  there  is 
no  question  that  an  easj'  tone  exists  and  that  dealers 
in  frequent  instances  are  disposing  of  stock  at  sharp 
consessions  in  price.  Roofing  rags  continue  to  move 
downward  in  value.  Felt  mills  are  buying  in  piece- 
meal fashicm  and  are  getting  No.  1  roofing  rags  at 
around  one  cent  per  pound  at  dealers"  shipping  points 
and  No.  2  packing  at  as  low  as  85  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  There  has  been  a  little  run  of  demand  on 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  and  sales  of  this  grade  of 
rags  at  around  9.75  cents  per  pound  at  dealers'  points 
nave  been  noted.  Old  whites  are  in  slack  demand, 
and  old  blues  are  neglected. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Another  rather  quiet  week  lias 
prevailed  for  waste  paper.  Some  of  the  low  gracles 
have  been  in  fair  demand,  and  prices  on  these  descrip- 
tions hold  steady,  but  most  of  the  high  grades  are  in 
less  call  and  quotations  in  these  instances  have  slid  off 
a  bit  further.  No.  1  mixed  paper,  which  is  used  ni'in- 
cipally  by  box  board  mills,  is  in  comparatively  good 
demand  "and  is  selling  at  50  to  55  cents  a  haiuhed 
pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  while  old  folded  iiews[)apei-s 
are  moving  in  fair  volume  at  60  to  65  cents  a  liundi-ed 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  Pulp  mill  in  Finland  except  one.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors^  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 


52  Vanberdilt  Ave.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 

INOUIRIES  SOLICITED: 
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pounds.  Old  book  stock  also  holds  up  iu  price  at  'oe- 
t-ween  1.40  and  1.50  cents  per  pound,  whereas  shavings 
display  a  dow'uward  trend,  with  sales  of  No.  1  hard 
white  shavings  reported  at  3.85  cents  f.o.b.  New  York 
and  of  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  at  3.15  cents  New 
York.  Old  kraft  paper  is  steady  at  around  1.85  cents 
a  pound. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  There  is  a  fair  call 
from  paper  mills  for  old  bagging  and  sales  are  re- 
ported at  one  cent  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  on  No. 
1  scrap  bagging,  and  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on 
roofing  bagging.  Old  rope  is  in  scattered  demand  and 
is  seldom  fetching  better  than  4.25  cents  a  pound  at 
dealers'  shipping  points  for  domestic  manila  rope  in 
No  1  condition.  Mixed  strings  hold  steady  at  90  cents 
to  $1  a  hundred  pounds  at  dealers'  points. 


"C.  F.-M.  "  AND  THE  PAPEE  INDUSTRY. 

"Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods 
and  Engineering  Supplies".  Such  is  the  name  re- 
quently  given  to  the  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Lom- 
Sany  Ltd.  It  is  quite  impossible,  within  reasonable 
limits  of  space,  to  give  a  comprehensive  account  of  all 
this  concern's  various  lines  and  macluneiT-  But  it  ma% 
quite  trulv  l)e  said  that  there  is  scarcely  an  industry 
which  does  not  make  profitable  use  of  some  of  its  almus 
innumerable  labor-saving  appliances. 

Pew  if  any  Canadian  concerns,  apart  from  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  play  a  more  i"'P<''-t«nt  part  in  the 
production  of  Cauda  "s  paper  than  The  Canadian  Fair- 
banks-Morse Co.  Limited.  At  the  first  glance,  it  is 
doubtful  if  tlie  layman  would  associate  the  Caiuutiau 
Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  with  Canada's  paper  mills,  but 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  paper,  appreciate  what  an  important  factor  this 
organization  is  in  their  business  life. 

Years  ago,  in  the  early  days  when  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  was  still  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  tlu- 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  realizing  the  tremen- 
dous future  for  the  industry  and  to  what  vast  propor- 
tions it  might  attain,  at  once  took  steps  to  place  thein- 
selves  in  a  position  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  denuui.l 
for  machinery  and  supplies. 

The  fact  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  from  the 
time  of  cutting  the  pulpwood  to  the  finished  jn'oditct, 
involves  so  many  operations  and  extends  over  such  a 
range  of  territory  means  the  utilization  of  a  tremen- 
dously wide  variety  of  mechanical  equipment  and 
supplies.  To  meet  this  condition,  the  Company,  al- 
though manufacturers  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
operating    modern    factories    of    considerable    propor- 


tions, have  reached  out  and  secured  the  representation 
of  many  other  lines  not  manufactured  by  themselves. 
The  uniformly  high  quality  of  The  Fairbanks-iMorse 
Co.  products  necessitates  care  and  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  the  other  lines  to  be  offered  to  the  indus- 
try in  conjunction  with  them;  in  order  that  the  high 
standard  may   be   maintained. 

The  giant  strides  made  by  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry, in  improved  methods  of  manufacture  have 
made  the  selection  of  modern  equipment  of  high  qual- 
ity a  matter  of  fii'st  importance,  and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  many  trading  lines  controlled  by  Cana- 
dian Fairbanks-Morse  have  placed  this  Company  in 
the  enviable  position  it  occupies  to-day. 

With  Branch  Sales  Offices  and  Warehouses  in 
every  important  centre  throughout  Canada  it  is  possible 
for  the  concern  to  make  quicker  shipments  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  and  this  fact  is  fully  apprecia- 
ted by  those  engaged  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
The  responsible  heads  of  Branch  Offices  and  Depart- 
ments are  in  all  cases  fully  qualified  to  advise  pur- 
chasers. Many  of  these  men  are,  in  fact,  graduate  en- 
gineers of  considerable  experience. 

One  naturally  associates  Scales  with  the  name  "Fair- 
banks". Track  and  dial  scales  form  no  small  part  of 
the  firms  equipment  installed  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 
Other  lines  which  are  in  demand  by  the  industry  and 
supplied  by  The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  in- 
clude such  well-known  products  as  Rogers'  Wet  Ma- 
chines, Claflin  Beaters,  Wood's  Pulp  Thickeners,  Allen 
Engines,  Nash  Pumps,  Graton  &  Knight  Leather  Belt- 
ing, Dick's  Original  Balata  Belting,  Robert's  Pulp 
Stone  Burrs,  and  trucks  speially  designed  for  paper 
mills.  Valves,  of  course,  constitute  an  important  part 
of  The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Go's  smaller  lines, 
and  this  Company  supplies  a  large  percentage  of  the 
valves  used  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  in  Canada. 

Many  other  prominent  lines  carried  by  the  firm 
might  be  mentioned  to  emphasize  still  further  their 
position  to  meet  almost  any  demand.  For  instance — 
Foster  Regulators,  Duralda  Packing,  Pipe  and  Fit- 
tings. Strong  Steam  Trnps,  Portable  Forest  Fire 
Pumps.  Oil  Engines  in  various  types  and  sizes,  Fair- 
banks-Morse and  Gould's  Pumps,  Motors  and  Gene- 
rators, Machine  Tools,  Wood  Working  Machinery, 
Transmission  Appliances,  Sprocket  Chain,  Railway 
Equipment.  Concrete  ]\nxers.  Small  Tolls  and  Machine 
Shop  Suiiplies,  Ynle  Chain  Hoists,  Norton  Grinding 
Wheels  and  Motor  Boat  Supplies. 

In  view  of  this  wide  range  of  materials  supplied  to 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  by  The  Canadian  Fair- 
l)anks-Morse  Co.  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  import- 
ance that  the  organization  plays  in  this  field. 
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iwrroMOTrvE  equipment, 


VvaUVES  AHO  STEAM  GOODS  i 


Mechanical  goods  of  proved  value 


The  right  machine  or  supplies  far  your  particular  re- 
quirements ;  experienced  men  who  can  give  you  defi- 
nite inforaiation  regarding  your  special  problems — 
both  may  be  found  at  the  nearest  branch  of  Canadian 
Faiirbanks-Morse. 

Fairbanks-Morse  products — designed  by  our  own  en- 
gineers and  made  in  our  own  factories — have  built 
up  a  world-wide  reputation  for  reliability. 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  agencies  comprise  the 
world's  leading  manufacturers  of  mechanical  goods, 
— of  machines  and  supplies  that  have  the  fullest  en- 
dorsement of  the  largest  number  of  users. 

Here  are  some  of  the  well-known  lines  we  handle: — 


Fairbanks    Scales 

Pratt    &  Cady    Valves 

Strong    Steam    Traps 

Allen     Engines 

Landis    Threaders 

McDougall    Lathes 

Graton    &    Knight    Leather 

Belting 
Yale  Chain   Hoists 
Esterbrook-Allcard        High 

Speed   Drills 
Fairbanks  -  Morse      Motors 
Gould's    Pumps 


Roberts    Pulp    Stone    Burrs 

Durabla    Packing 

Foster    Regulators 

Claflin   Beaters 

Brown    &    Sharpe    Machine 

Tools 
Gisholt  Turret   Lathes 
Dick's    Balata    Belting 
Norton     Grinding     Wheels 
Nash    Pumps 
Rogers     Wet    Machines 
Wood's     Pulp     Thickeners 


Each  department  is  ready  to  extend  tlie  fullest  co- 
operation in  the  solution  of  your  problems  because 
it  is  in  charge  of  experienced  men  who  know  jiow 
best   to   meet   your  particular  reqiiirements. 


PULP  AND  PAPER 
MACHINERY 


Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods. 

{^Kj^naimIair^ksNorse 

Co  Limited 

St  John       Qjxebec      Montreal        Ottawa        Toronto 
Hamilton  Windsor  Winnipeg  Recina 

Saskatoon  Calvary  Vancouver  V{  •  bria 
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EDITORIAL 


IS  IT  DUTY  OB  EXPEDIENCE  . 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  dispositioii  uii  the  part  (if  tlie 
United  States  Congress  to  impose  a  duty  cm  ini[)orts 
()f  woodpulji.  It  seems  to  us  this  is  a  little  bit  like 
rubbing  it  in.  A  large  part  of  the  woodpulp  produced 
in  the  United  .States  is  manufactured  from  Canadian 
M'ood.  The  situation  rather  reminds  us  of  a  trick  we 
used  to  play.  The  idea  was  to  ask  the  uninitiated  boy 
to  squat  and  endeavor  to  see  how  far  forward  he  could 
reach  by  putting  his  hands  under  his  knees  from  be- 
hind and  stretching  them  forward.  This  gave  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  joker  to  grasp  his  hands 
and  spill  him  on  his  back.  Something  like  more  than  a 
million  cords  has  been  the  average  import  of  pulp- 
wood  into  the  United  States  for  the  past  eleven  years, 
the  largest  amount  being  1,370,000  in  1916.  The  total 
U.  S.  consumption  is  between  5  and  6  million  cords. 
The  value  has  steadily  increased  furing  the  last  six 
years  and  is  now  worth  twice  as  much  per  cord  as  in 
1916.    This  makes  pulp  to  compete  with  our  pulp. 

The  idea  of  an  import  duty  on  woodpulp  may  os- 
tensibly be  the  jjrotection  of  American  pulp  mills  from 
low  priced  imported  products  but  those  who  fear  any- 
thing like  a  dumping  of  Canadian  pulp  in  the  United 
States  may  rest  assured  that  Canadian  producers  are 
perfectly  willing  to  take  .iust  as  much  for  their  pro- 
duct as  the  American  pulp  maker  asks  for  his.  If 
there  are  any  Canadian  pulp  mills  that  are  making 
much  more  than  a  bare  profit  at  the  present  time,  we 
should  like  to  know  who  they  are.  Canada  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  maintains  standards  of 
wages  and  living  on  an  equality  with  those  in  the 
United  States  or  anything  like  it,  and  the  mainten 
ance  of  these  standards  is  what  makes  production 
costs  high  and  keeps  them  practically  the  same  in  the 
two  countries. 

The  600,000  tons  (approximately)  of  Canadian  pulp 
sent  to  the  States  uses  .just  about  as  much  of  our  wood 
as  is  shipped  out  in  the  raw  state.  Perhaps  the  idea  of 
the  tariff  is  to  induce  the  imf)ort  of  more  Canadian 
wood  and  less  pulji. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  duty  on  Canadian  pulp  will 
tend  to  put  a  very  considerable  premium  on  the  value 
of  tjie  remaining  supplies  of  pulpwood  in  the  eastern 
states  and  will  enable  the  pulp  mills  across  the  line 
to  bid  considerably  higher  for  Canadian  pulpwood. 
This  will  encourage  still  further,  the  already  serious 
rate  of  over-cutting  of  our  forests  and  will  clean  off 
free-hold  Canadian  timber  without  leaving  anything 
like  proper  compensation  in  this  country  for  the  in- 
jury that  will  be  done  our  wood-using  industries.  Such 
wholecsle  slaughter  of  these  lands  as  will  be  likely  t« 


result  during  the  next  10  or  15  years,  will  not  only- 
clean  off  potential  supplies  for  Canadian  industries 
but  will  create  fire  and  other  hazards  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  benefit  derived.  In  fact,  even 
now  we  believe  it  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that 
pulpwood  cut  on  free  hold  lands,  a  veiy  large  propor- 
tion of  which  is  exported,  does  not  bear  its  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  protecting  and  maintaining  our  forests  in 
a  productive  state. 

We  have  written  before  on  the  subject  of  an  export 
tax  on  pulpwood  and  we  feel  that  this  step  cannot  be 
taken  any  too  soon,  whether  our  friends  to  the  south 
do  or  do  not  decide  to  put  an  import  duty  on  our  pulp. 

From  the  sidelines,  the  situation  looks  as  if  Jack 
Canuck  were  squatting  with  his  hands  out  stretched  in 
front  and  Uncle  Sam  about  to  topple  him  over  a,:  far 
as  regards  the  opportunity  of  supplying  An.erican 
paper  mills  with  woodpulj)  which  they  must  have  for 
their  ojjerations. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  PLANTS. 

There  is  a  society  called  the  Quebec  Society  for  the 
Pi-otection  of  Plants  and  the  editor  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  their  annual  meeting  last  week.  This  is 
not  a  very  large  society  but  it  is  one  of  those  organiza- 
tions which  has  a  very  healthy  influence  in  directing 
public  opinion  to  problems  affecting  our  everyday  life. 
The  program  of  the  meeting  this  year  included  several 
excellent  papers  on  the  forest  and  its  problems  of  pro- 
tection. It  is  encouraging  to  know  how  many  of  the 
prominent  biologists,  entomologists  and  botanists  of 
Canada  are  interested  in  this  subject  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  hear  them  talk  of  the  work  that  is  being  done. 
Canada  is  far  more  indebted  to  the  college  professor 
and  the  .scientists  of  government  dei)artments 
working  quietly  but  faithfully  at  his  chosen  profe.s- 
sion  than  most  of  us  realize. 

Dr.  Swain,  who  is  well-known  to  many  pulp  and 
paper  men,  spoke  of  the  enormous  losses  from  the 
spruce  bud  worm  and  the  ravages  of  borers  and  fungus 
which  follow  the  weakening  of  the  tree  through  its 
defoliation.  Dr.  Swain  estimates  that  Canada  has  lost 
at  least  one  billion  dollars  worth  of  timber  in  the  last 
score  of  years.  The  loss  from  bud  worm  in  Quebec 
alone  in  the  present  attack  is  about  150,000,000  cords, 
or  30  years  cut  for  the  whole  Dominion.  His  associate 
Mr.  Dunn  put  the  loss  from  the  bud  worm  in  New 
Brunswick  in  a  slightly  different  way  by  estimating 
that  the  amount  of  timber  killed  would  have  built 
four  rows  of  seven  room  houses  entirely  across  Can- 
ada allowing  20  feet  between  houses.     It  was  pointed 
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out  that  iu  order  to  salvage  vrooi  that  has  beeu 
killed  it  is  necessary  to  take  it  out  promptly. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  work  of 
the  forest  pathologist  is  in  methods  of  control  of  epi- 
demics in  the  forest.  It  has  been  definitely  shown  that 
certain  kinds  of  insect  attack  can  be  absolutely  con- 
trolled. It  costs  money  to  do  it  biit  the  money  spent 
in  this'  way  is  an  investment  which  brings  much  re- 
turn. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Howe  spoke  on  the  present  conditions  of 
our  forest  management  with  a  view  to  future  reproduc- 
tion. In  outlining  some  problems  in  forest  pathology. 
Dr.  J.  0.  FauU  told  of  one  or  two  amusing  incidents 
which  it  might  be  worth  while  to  repeat.  He  is  known 
as  the  Tree  Doctor  by  the  half-breed  Indians  and 
campers  who  inliabit  the  district  where  he  does  his 
work  in  the  summer  and  the  half-breed  who  has  been 
his  guide  for  several  seasons,  confided  to  friends  in 
the  village  that  although  the  doctor  had  been  going 
there  for  several  years,  he  conld  not  see  that  the  trees 
were  any  better. 

One  day  as  Dr.  PauU  was  working  quietly  inspect- 
ing trees  which  had  been  examined  a  year  before,  a 
guide  with  a  fisherman  passed  nearby  and  the  guide 
was  over-heard  to  say,  "There  the  doctor  is  now,"  and 
the  fisherman  remarked  as  he  looked  around  tiie  limit- 
less forest,  "Well,  he  has  a  hell  of  a  big  practice  any 
how!" 

There  is  no  question  ^\  liatever  b\it  that  the  forest 
pathologist  has  a  big  practice.  It  is  almost  disconr- 
agingly  big,  but  science  is  winning  the  fight,  nature's 
secrets  are  being  discovered  and  what  is  even  more 
encouraging,  there  are  those  who  have  sense  enough 
to  put  the  knowledge  of  nature's  secrets  to  work  for 
the  advantage  of  this  and  future  generations  of  Can- 
adians by  beginning  now  to  manage  their  forests  ac- 
cording to  scientific  principles,  so  we  say  "more  |)ower 
to  the  tree  doctor  and  all  the  others  who  are  jiaving 
the  way  for  a  permanent,  productive,  and  profitable 
future  for  the  indu.stries  based  on  Canada's  forests." 


COBWEBS. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  there  is  mention  of  the 
presentation  of  the  .shield  for  the  winner  of  the  class 
B.  Safety  Contest  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Pa])cr 
Safety  Association.  Tlie  outcome  of  this  competition 
marks  one  of  the  most  important  steps  recently  taken 
in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  The  almost  miracu- 
lous record  attained  by  two  mills,  each  of  which  had 
only  one  lost  time  accident  during  the  whole  year  of 
1921,  shows  what  persistent  education  and  cooperative 
effort  can  do  along  this  line.  We  tru.st  that  this  is 
only  the  beginning  and  that  each  year  will  see  twice 
as  many  clean  records  as  the  year  before.  We  even 
hope  to  see  the  time  when  the  custody  of  the  shield 
will  have  to  be  divided  and  more  than  one  flag  jue- 
sented  to  the  mills  that  will  come  through  without  a 
single  accident. 


XcM-  Zealand  has  a  new  tariff  act  which  provides 
three  classes  of  duties.  Preferential  rates  will  be 
granted  on  goods  originating  anywhere  in  the  British 
Empire,  intermediate  rates  are  to  he  applied  to  pro- 
ducts of  such  countries  as  may  enter  into  reciprocal 
tariff  relations,  while  a  third  class  will  take  care  of  all 
otiiers.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  Canada,  by 
virtue  of  her  membership  in  the  British  Empire,  falls 
in  the  preferential  class.  This  is  jiarticularly  ini- 
])ortaut  as  New  Zealand  is  a  very  good  customer  of  our 
pulp  and  paper  industry  and  the  consideration  given 
to  the  New  Zealand  market  under  the  trjang  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Avar,  shows  that  the  friendly  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  New  Zealand  customers  is  fidly 
appreciated  in  the  Dominicm. 


The  many  \ni\p  and  pa]ier  makei's  who  had  the  [u-iv- 
ilege  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr.  Paul  Jonan- 
neau  during  his  visit  to  Canada  ami  the  United  States 
last  summer,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  his  home  has 
been  made  happy  by  the   advent  <if  a   son. 


It  is  ea.sy  to  say  what  you  would  do  if  you  were  Pre 
sident.  but  did  yon  ever  try  to  dope  out  what  the  Pre 
sident  would  do  if  he  were  you  .' — The  Atlantic  lie 
flector. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  reports  of  a  substantial 
increase  in  employment  in  the  Pulp  and  Pai)er  In- 
dustrv. 


Many  who  are  not  on  the  job  all  the  time  find  them- 
selves out  of  a  .job  in  no  time. 


The  more  a  man  enjoys  his  work,  the  more  he  enjoys 
his  leisure. 


A  man  is  like  a  tack.     He  can  only  go  as  far  as  his 
head  will  let  him. 


THE  FLO^WER  GARDEN. 
■What  they  say  about  the  Textbooks. 

"We  feel  that  this  is  a  very  valuable  work  that  .\ou 
are  doing  in  editing  these  text  books  and  wish  yon 
every  success  in  the  preparation  of  the  last  volume  of 
the  course  and  in  future  editions." 

"I  have  received  volumes  1  and  2  ami  they  are  very 
much  appreciated.  I  consider  them  well  worth  the 
money  and  I  may  say  that  volume  3  will  he  welcomed 
when  it  arrives." 


ORDERS  ARE  COMING  IN. 

Orders  continue  to  come  in  for  the  texbooks  on 
the  "Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Pai^er.  Volumes  1  and 
2  have  met  with  hearty  appreciation  of  their  value, 
and  volume  3,  which  deals  with  the  Manufacture  of 
Pulp,  has  had  the  sincere  commendation  of  those  who 
have  seen  the  proofs.  This  volume  will  be  off  the 
press  in  about  a  week.  It  will  be  delivered  anywJiere 
iu  Canada  on  receipt  of  $.5.00  to  those  who  have  ordered 
the  set  and  paid  for  volumes  1  and  2.  See  order  blank, 
page  269. 
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lu  the  series  of  articles  of  which  this  is  tlie  last, 
several  members  of  the  staff  of  H.  S.  Taylor,  Ltd.,  have 
shown  the  broad  service  that  a  complete  engineering- 
organization  can  render  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Industry. 
They  have  pointed  out  some  of  tlie  specialized  prob- 
lems. 

Electricity  in  the  form  of  power  first  became  a  factor 
in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  industry  about  1900  —  and  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  the  advancement  of  electrical 
development  has  been  remarkable.  Prom  the  first  major 
installation  of  less  than  one  thousand  kilowatts  capacity, 
the  demand  of  the  individual  mill  lias  increased  until  at 
present  there  are  several  installations  of  approximately 
ten  thousand  kilowatts,  and  a  few  still  larger,  the  aver- 
age capacity  being  far  in  excess  of  tlie  first  important 
development.  We  can  attribute  this  advancement  prin- 
cipally to  the  two  following  reasons. 

First.  —  Power  could  be  electrically  distributed  and 
applied  thruout  the  mill  and  with  greatly  increased 
economy  over  former  methods. 

Second.. —  The  develoVmeut  of  electrical  equipment 
suitable  for  the  service  demanded. 

The  major  advantages  of  applied  electrical  power  over 
former  methods,  are  briefly  as  follows : 

1st.  —  Centralization  of  power  generating  and  distrib- 
uting equipment  under  the  control  of  a  few  skilled  op- 
erators. 

2nd.  —  Two  or  more  generating  units  may  be  install- 
ed, thus  preventing  a  complete  shut  down  in  case  of 
trouble.  Further,  more  economical  operation  is  a  result 
at  partial  loads. 

3rd.  —  The  power  from  several  small  developments 
may  be  combined  and  successfully  applied. 

ith .  —  The  manufacturer 's  plant  may  be  placed  in 
the  most  advantageous  position,  irrespective  of  location 
of  power  plant. 

5th.  —  The  mill  buildings  may  be  arranged  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  handling  of  the  product,  without  ref- 
erence to  power  supply,  thus  reducing  conversion  costs. 
Qth  —  Extensions  to  present  mill  where  power  supply 
is  exhausted  is  allowed  through  ability  to  secure  addi- 
tional power  from  outside  sources. 

7th.  —  Elimination  of  unnecessary  line  shafting  and 
belting  reduces  friction  loss  and  the  personal  hazard. 

8th.  —  Equipment  may  be  operated  to  secure  max- 
imum production  with  minimum  power  consumption. 

9th.  —  Distribution  can  be  so  arranged  tliat  troubles 
in  one  department  will  not  interfere  with  another. 

IQth.  —  With  proper  sub-division  of  distribution, 
power  is  consumed  by  a  department  only  when  in  oper- 
ation, therefore  greater  economy  of  its  use  is  possible. 

11th.  —  The  power  consumption  of  an  individual  mo- 
tor, or  for  a  particular  operation  may  be  accurately  de- 
termined at  any  time  or  continuously  for  cost  purposes. 
12//i.  —  A  cleaner,  better  and  more  uniform  product 
is  a  result. 

The  majority  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  equipment,  in 
earlier  years  was  mechanically  driven  by  water  wheels 
or  a  combination  of  steam  and  hydraulic  units.  Power 
as  a  rule ,  was  transmitted  to  the  various  machines 
through  a  eompliea+ed  system  of  gearing,  line  .shafts, 
rope  drives  or  belts,  tlie  prime  mover  being  direct  con- 
nected in  but  a  comparatively  few  of  the  many  different 
drives.    The  friction    loss  for  such    drives   is  "usually  as- 


sumed to  be  about  15  per  cent.,  and  this  figure  is  approx- 
imately  correct  under  ideal  conditions,  Lh  a'  Tonect 
shatt  and  bearing  proportions,  accurate  alignment  and 
proper  belt  tension.    Ideal  conditions,  however    cannot 

s  always  greater  under  load,  and  is  usually  higher  than 
the  assumed  ±igui-e  of  15  per  cent.,  a  safer  esUmate  for 
thjloss  benig  at  least  25  per  cent,  and  it  may  be  even 

The  first-  motor  drives  naturally  followed  closely  the 
former  me  liods,  the  motor  replacing  the  engine  or  water 

0  a' 're'aV^.'r."'-"''  ""''■  ''''  ^-hanicaUransLS 
to  d  81  eat  extent  being  retained,  and  often  where  install 
ed  in  existmg  mills  the  former  prime  mover  wL  ^e W  n 
reserve  to  pick  up  the  load  in  case  of  trouble.  wS  tl^^ 
growing  appreciation  of  the  reliability,  economy  and 
ngli  eiiiciency  of  motor  drive  the  appliea'tions  inS-eaLd 

the  requirements  of  individual  machines  were  accfurately 
determined  and  where  necessary  special  equipment  was 
developed  suitable  for  the  service  to  be  perfoimed 

In  tJie  application  of  motors,  two  systems  are  in  gen- 
eral use  which    are  commonly    known  as  "group"   and 

men's'oi^'t      f"'"  'f  '"'  ''"''  -«tallatioiAhe  relatTv 
iieu..s  oi  the  two  systems  must    be  determined.    Group 
drive   IS  usually  selected   .vhere  there   are  a  number  o? 
small  units,  all  of  which  mu.st  run  at  the  same  t^e   the 
.hut  down  of  any  one  affecting  or  interrupting  the  'pro 

from  a  lit'.T?"'  f  ""^'^  ''''  ""^  ^.-ouped  and  dr  v"n 
fiom  a  line  shaft  to  advantage,  a  good  example  being  the 
constant  line  of  a  paper  machine.  Such  an  arrangement 
IS  also  preferable  for  a  line  of  duplicate  machines  3 
as  wet  machines,  screens,  deckers,  etc.,  where  indh'ilua 
motors  would  be  both  expensive  and  unnecessaiy 

Individual  drive  is  preferable  where  the  duty  is  inter- 
mittent or  where  tlie  driven  machine  is  a  com  ,lete  mit 
m  Itself,  as  power  is  consumed  only  when  the  unit  i    iu 

operalL^^'oT't,""  ^^^-•^"•--  «-  be  caused  "lirigli 
opeiation  of  other  equipment.  Super-calenders  Pumns 
Jordans,  and  Grinders  as  a  rule  are  in  this  cts  !  L  at 
t  IS  generally  admitted  that  more  minor  interrupt  on 
to  service  are  caused  by  trouble  with  the  control  T.Z 
ment,  than  with  the  motor  itself,  espedamrn  the'Sr 
■atings,  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  Too 
strict  adlierence  to  tlie  principle  of  individual  drive 

Alternating  three  phase  current  has  been  found  afte 
many  years  practical  experience,  best  suited  for  ind,^ 
tual  power  application  and  is  almost  universally  select 

1  er  iJ  sma  r  "^'f'  '"'  ""'''''  '""'•  ""^  ^^^  "-?"-. 
d  stnhn^pr.  T  ^''^'  qu^'^tities,  can  be  economically 
dstiibuted  over  large  areas,  it  can  be  readily  transform 

dicrtion's  r"^"''"'"^-""  '''  '"•''''''^'^  for  various  a": 
plications,  the  equipment  is  simple,  and  even  if  operated 
eontinuously    under  extreme    conditions,    affords  max 
Senatl^'Tt  ""'  '?'    ^''^"^"<^^^    -ith    minimiim 
S:nL2ir^ril^':T,^  P--t«  -^-y  be  totally 


er 
11.9- 


permitting  the  use  of  higher  voltages  without 
.■uaangering  the  operators,  thus  reducing  distribution 
o^ses  and  increasing  efficiency;  the  efficiency  of  a  Cp 


^Illif"'""^  «!*:™^ti"S  '^"^nt  installation  l,ein-  at 
least^SO  per  cent  from   the  shaft  of  tlie 


the  driven  equipment,  not  ineludinff 

■  ■  h  tension  transmission  Hues  where  required 


prime  mover  to 
losses  due  to  long 


distance  hi 

This  efficiency  can  also  he  maintained  as  it  is  not  affect 

ed  to  the    same    extent   by  line  shaft  and  helti„rcondi. 
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tions,  as  is  a  purely  mechanical  system  of  distribution. 

Alternating  current  motors  are  especially  suited  to 
the  service  encountered  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
where  reliability  is  the  first  consideration,  and  where  the 
greater  percentage  of  drives  are  of  the  constant  speed 
type.  Tlie  first  cost  is  low,  the  parts  are  few  in  number 
and  built  to  withstand  hard  usage,  the  electrical  charac- 
teristics are  such  that  high  efficiency  is  obtained  over  a 
wide  load  range,  the  windings  may  be  impregnated  to 
resist  moisture  or  acid  fumes,  and  for  the  types  most 
used  a  commutator  is  not  required,  thus  reducing  mater- 
ially the  fire  hazard.  For  Pulp  and  Paper  mill  drives, 
three  types  of  alternating  current  motors  are  used,  com- 
monly known  as  squirrel-cage,  wound-rotor  or  slip-ring, 
and  synchronous. 

Selection  of  Type  of  Motor. 
The  squirrel-cage    motor    is  selected    where    constant 
speed  with  moderate  starting  torque  is  required  which 
includes    the    majority    of    paper    mill    drives    such    as 
Pumps,  Jordans,  and  Chippers. 

For  those  drives  where  high  starting  and  puU-out  tor- 
que with  constant  speed  is  demanded,  the  wound-rotor 
or  slip-ring  motor  is  preferable.  In  this  class  may  be  in- 
eluded  drives  for  Beaters,  Conveyors  under  load,  and 
heavy  line  shafts.  Super-calenders  are  now  being  driven 
with  slip-ring  motors,  this  application  however  demand- 
ing the  varying  speed  type  in  place  of  constant  speed. 
Slip-ring  motors  are  more  complicated  and  expensive 
than  the  squirrel-cage  type,  but  for  heavy  duty  this  ad- 
ditional expenditure  is  fully  justified.    ■ 

The  modern  synchronous  motor  can  be  selected  for 
Grinders,  Jordans  and  Motor-Generator  Sets  where  of 
appreciable  capacity,  the  proper  application  and  use  of 
which  will  improve  the  power  factor,  thus  increasing  the 
efficiency  and  capacity  of  the  entire  system.  It  is  true 
that  either  static  or  synchronous  condensers  may  be  used 
for  this  power  factor  correction,  but  the  initial  cost  is 
materially  iuci-eased  therebj-. 

Direct  current  in  the  average  mill  is  confined  to  those 
drives  where  a  wide  variation  of  speed  is  demanded  and 
to  certain  electrolytic  processes  necessitating  the  use  of 
continuous  current.  It  is  usually  the  ease,  however,  that 
this  direct  current  is  supplied  from  the  alternating  cur- 
rent circuit  through  either  a  motor-generator  set  or  other 
form  of  converter. 

The  use  of  direct  current  motors  in  the  mill  is  gen- 
erally confined  to  the  variable  speed  end  of  paper  mach- 
ine, if  electrically  driven,  the  winders,  cranes  and  cer- 
tain finishing  equipment  where  a  wide  speed  range  is  re- 
quired with  uniform  speed  at  any  point  regardless  of 
slight  load  changes.  For  such  application,  adjustable 
speed,  direct  current  motors  are  preferable  and  show 
distuict  advantages  over  the  alternating  current  type. 

The  development  during  the  past  few  j-ears  of  syn- 
chronous motors  of  high  rating  for  driving  wood  pulp 
grinders,  has  advanced  rapidly.  In  the  earlier  mills, 
grinders  were  almost  universally  driven  by  direct  con- 
nection to  water  wheels,  and  wiiile  tiiis  arrangement  is 
un(iuesti(inably  efficient,  its  disadvantages  more  than 
offset  the  saving  from  either  an  efficiency  or  initial  cost 
standpoint.  AVitli  grinders  direct  connected  to  a  water 
wheel  the  groundword  mill  mu.st  be  located  with  refer- 
ence to  the  water  power,  even  if  completely  isolated,  and 
therefore  may  be  entirely  unsuited  from  the  manufac- 
turing standpoint  of  its  own  operation  or  <liat  of  the  con- 
version jilant  tliat  ma.v  be  a  part  of  tiie  development;  it 
is  frecjuently  foiuid  that  the  availalile  head  is  not  suit- 
able for  developing  the  standard  grinder  speed,  and  low- 
ereil  cfficiencv  and  less  of  water  must  result.   Witli  elec- 


trically driven  grinders,  location  can  be  selected  irres- 
pective of  power  source,  power  units  can  be  selected  of 
the  highest  efficiency,  and  what  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  grinding  capacity  is  not  limited  to  the  one 
source  of  power,  anj-  outside  source  being  available  for 
enlargement.  It  is  also  admitted  that  the  modern  mag- 
azine grinder,  which  is  coming  more  and  more  into  gen- 
eral use,  can  not  be  successfullj-  operated  except  electric- 
ally, its  high  power  demand  and  necessity  for  speed  con- 
trol being  unsuitable  for  direct  connection  to  a  water 
wheel  except  under  very  unusual  conditions. 

For  the  first  motor  driven  grinder  installatii)us 
wouiul-rotor  motors  were  as  a  rule  selected,  the  starting 
eharacteristics  and  general  development  of  the  synchro- 
nous type  not  being  suitable  for  this  heavy  duty, 
although  the  efficiency  and  first  cost  were  usually-  in  fa- 
vor of  the  latter  type.  With  this  grinder  application  in 
view  however,  together  with  the  demand  for  synchro- 
nous units  to  improve  the  exceedingly  low  power  factor 
conditions  prevalent  throughout  the  industry,  this  low- 
ered power  factor  greatly  retluciug  the  capacity  of  the 
generating  equipment  or  being  the  cause  of  heavy  penal- 
ties in  the  ca.se  of  purcha.sed  power,  the  electrical  man- 
ufacturer's attention  was  directed  to  the  synchronous 
unit  with  the  result  that  today  the  synchronous  motor  is 
usually  selected  for  driving  grinders,  both  of  the  magaz- 
ine and  protect  type,  its  uniform  speed  and  general  char- 
actehisties  adapting  it  for  this  use  as  well  as  for  other 
locations  where  a  single  unit  of  higher  rating  is  demand- 
ed. 

Motor  drives  for  the  variable  speed  shaft  of  paper 
machines  are  not  common,  the  non-condensing  engine 
for  many  years  having  been  the  standard  installation, 
and  it  probably  will  l)e  for  nuaiy  years  to  comt>,  from  a 
steam  economy  staudpoiut  where  the  entire  steam  de- 
mand is  for  drying  and  heating.  Under  such  conditions 
the  steam  engine  ]irovides  an  extremely  efficient  drive 
and  there  is  little  chance  for  improvement.  In  mills, 
however,  where  the  entire  power  demand  is  generated 
with  steam  or  where  centralization  of  power  is  desired, 
a  motor  driven  variable  line  may  be  operated  advantage- 
ously, an  adjustable  speed  direct  current  motor  replac- 
ing the  steam  engine  and  we  find  today  many  paper  ma- 
chines being  so  driven. 

This  adjustable  speed  direct  current  motor  drive  with 
a  speed  range  selected  for  the  maehine  that  it  is  to  drive, 
is  in  many  ways  an  improvement  over  former  methods, 
as  it  has,  in  eliminating  manj'  complicated  and  unreli- 
able speed  changing  devices,  also  eliminating  varying 
speeds  on  the  paper  machine.  It  has  not,  however,  elim- 
inated the  back  line,  belts,  cone  pulle.vs  aiul  gears,  or 
reduced  the  loss  between  prime  mover  aud  maehine, 
which  is-often  as  high  as  .50  per  cen".  of  the  total  power 
developed,  nor  has  it  improved  the  lack  of  uniformity 
between  the  various  sections,  to  which  many  breaks  can 
be  traced,  or  reduce  maintenance  on  the  back  line  which 
is  from  20  to  30c.  or  more  per  ton  of  product? 

With  the  demand  for  higher  aiul  still  higher  machine 
speeds,  increased  production  aud  lower  operating  costs, 
the  problem  of  maintenance  and  successful  operation  of 
the  variable  speed  drive  became  more  serious  until  the 
limits  of  former  types  was  reached.  For  several  years 
electrical  manufacturers  had  been  experimenting  with 
various  .schemes  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  drive  each 
sectiiui  with  an  individual  motor,  which  was  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  problem  on  account  of  the  close  regula- 
tion required  between  seetioiis  often  over  a  wide  speed 
range.  At  present  it  can  be  said  that  the  problem  is  solv- 
ed, as  there  are  today  three  different  types  of  seetioiial 
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iudividual  drives  in  successful  operation.  This  develop- 
ment eliminates  all  line  shafting,  rope  drive,  belts,  gears, 
clutches  and  cone  pulleys,  and  provides  maximum  reli- 
ability with  minimum  maintenance,  high  efficiency  and 
perfectly  adjusted  draws  between  sections,  the  max- 
imum speed  at  which  the  machine  may  be  operated  is 
enormously  increased.  The  sectional  drive  is  applicable 
to  slow  speed  as  well  as  high  speed  machines,  and  wliile 
it  is  not  an  actual  necessity  for  the  shnv  speed  machine, 
it  is  the  general  opinion  that  its  installation  is  justified. 

For  either  a  single  motor  or  sectionally  driven  mach- 
ine, where  the  speed  range  is  grea'er  than  about  3  to  1, 
voltage  control  or  a  combination  of  voltage  and  field 
control  should  be  used,  this  arrangement  requiring  an 
individual  generator  for  each  drive,  and  even  where  the 
speed  range  is  such  that  one  generattn-  may  be  used  for 
two  or  more  machines  it  may  be  advisable  to  install  a 
generator  for  each  machine,  to  avoid  interference  with 
but  one  unit  in  ease  of  generator  trouble.  The  generator 
in  tliis  arrangement  is  usually  driven  by  a  non-condens- 
ing steam  prime  mover  or  coupled  in  a  motor  generator 
set,  exhaust  steam  in  the  former  case  being  supplied  to 
the  dryers,  and  in  the  latter  this  steam  being  furnished 
direct  from  the  boilers  or  from  an  extraction  tui'bine  if 
this  type  of  equipment  be  installed. 

For  those  installations  where  the  entire  power  demand 
is  generated  with  steam,  or  where  several  machines  are 
electrically  driven,  the  extraction  or  bleeder  type  of  tur- 
bine generator  set  is  especially  suited,  low  pressure  steam 
being  available  upon  demand,  and  not  supplied  irres- 
pective of  demand  as  is  the  case  of  the  back  pressure 
unit.  This  charactei'istic  is  of  special  value  during  wash- 
up  or  other  periods  or  when  breaks  occur  or  for  other 
causes  the  drj-er  steam  is  shut  off  the  paper  machine. 
Steam  from  a  turbine  is  also  unquestionably  superior  to 
that  from  an  engine  for  drying  and  heating  purposes  on 
account  of  being  absolutely  free  from  all  oil  which  when 
present,  not  only  reduces  the  heat  transfer  in  the  dryer, 
but  is  a  constant  menace  when  tlie  cinulensate  is  return- 
ed to  tlie  boilers  from  which  the  ril  eannot  be  entirely  re- 
moved by  any  known  method.  Before  selecting  a  turbine 
of  the  extraction  type,  conditions  must  be  carefully  anal- 
yzed as  it  obviously  cannot  be  used  where  the  demand 
for  exhaust  steam  is  nearly  equal  to  or  greater  than  due 
to  the  load  demand. 

In  the  field  of  auxiliary  equipnu^nt,  such  as  switching, 
starting  and  control,  developments  liave  been  in  keeping 
with  the  major  apparatus.  From  exposed  knife  switches 
and  unsatisfactory  fuses,  the  control  has  been  improved 
until  today  all  alternating  current  equipment,  even  of 
low  capacity,  can  be  protected  by  oil  circuit  breakers  or 
similar  devices  with  relays  of  suitable  type.  Fuses  are 
still  installed  for  cable  protection  or  to  take  care  of  ab- 
normal conditions  in  the  distribution  system,  Ijut  they 
are  not,  however,  depended  upon  except  indirectly  to 
protect  equipment.  With  modern  control  all  current 
carrying  parts  are  enclosed  so  that  accidental  contact 
due  to  careless  operation,  is  practically  impossible.  New 
resistance  metals  and  insulating  materials  have  been  de- 
veloped, rheostats,  relay.s,  contactors,  controllers,  etc., 
mademore  rugged  until  these  parts  give  little  trouble, 
even  in  paper  mills,  where  control  equipment  is  often  ex- 
posed to  moisture,  acid  fumes,  extreme  temjiei-ature 
changes,  and  under  the  control  of  an  opei-ator  iniskilled 
in  its  manipulation,  and  under  these  conditions  tlie  con- 
tinous  operation  given  shows  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
development  that  has  taken  place. 

For  many  years  the  standard  temperature  guarantee 
for  electrical  equipment  was  for  full    load,  continuous, 
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4:0"C.  rise ;  with  25  per  cent,  overload  2  hours,  50  or  55" 
C.  rise,  based  on  an  ambient  tcjnperature  of  25"C  For 
several  years  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment 
have  standardized  more  and  more  on  a  continuous  full 
load  rating  of  5U"C.  rise,  with  no  overload,  based  on  an 
ambient  temperature  of  40"C.  (104:"P.).  The  capacity 
of  equipment  rated  on  the  50  deg.  continuous  basis 
is  approximately  83  per  cent,  of  the  former  40  deg. 
basis,  fi'or  some  time  generator  and  transformer  guar- 
antees iiave  been  made  on  the  continuous  basis,  and  for 
motors  this  guarantee  is  now  becoming  common  in  the 
United  States  and  quotations  are  usually  so  based  unless 
otlierwise  .sjiecified. 

From  the  manufacturer's  standpoint,  there  are  sev- 
eral good  reasons  for  the  continuous  rating.  With  the 
development  of  be.ter  insulating  materials,  iron  of  su- 
perior electrical  characteristics,  improved  ventilation 
and  design,  it  is  possible  to  deternune  accurately  the 
carrying  capacity  and  .safe  temperature  limits.  It  has 
also  been  found  that  de'.erioration  of  the  insulation  is 
not  increased  by  operating  at  high  temperature  as  long 
as  certain  safe  limits  are  not  exceeded  and  in  many  cases 
modern  equipment  will,  under  a  given  toad,  attain  its 
maximum  temperature  in  two  hours  or  less,  which  was 
not  true  of  the  older  t.vpes,  and  in  order  to  give  an  over- 
load guarantee  on  such  apparatus,  the  capacity  must  be 
increased  to  that  extent,  thus  increasing  the  initial  cost. 
In  the  early  days  it  was  difficult  to  determine  the  power 
requirements  of  a  particular  drive  and  the  overload 
guarantee  was  considered  a  safety  factor,  resulting  in 
over,  rather  than  under,  motoring  thus  increashig  the 
fir.st  cost  and  reducing  the  efficiency  and  power  facor. 

In  a  paper  mill  the  load  for  man}'  machines  is  variable, 
requiring  the  selection  of  motors  for  the  maximum  de- 
mand. With  40  deg.  rated  equipment  it  was  frequently 
possible  to  utilize  the  overload  capacity  at  times  of  max- 
imum demand  wliereas  it  is  necessary  to  select  continu- 
ous rated  motors  of  higher  capacity,  as  this  type  of 
equipment  cannot  be  overloaded,  and  when  this  is  done 
the  chief  advantage  of  the  new  rating,  that  of  lower  ini- 
tial cost,  is  eliminated.  On  the  other  hand  the  power  de- 
manded by  paper  mill  equipment  under  given  conditions 
is  well  known  and  continuous  rated  motors  can  often  be 
u.sed  thus  effecting  an  appreciable  saving.  In  comparing 
competitive  proposals  the  temperature  rise  on  which  ca- 
pacities are  based  must  be  taken  into  consideration  to 
avoid  unfair  comparisons  and  possible  trouble  at  some 
future  date. 

Problems  of  Lighting. 

A  mo.st  casual  inspection  of  the  lighting  in  the  average 
mill  will  convince  anyone  that  it  can  be  materially  im- 
proved, and  when  it  is  recognized  that  proper  lighting 
increases  efficiency  of  workmen,  reduces  accidents,  pro- 
vides more  pleasant  surroundings  and  results  in  a  clean- 
er mill,  thus  reducing  the  fire  hazard,  it  should  be  given 
the  attention  it  deserves.  The  operations  being  continu- 
ous, at  least  half  of  the  product  is  produced  by  artificial 
light  and  a  good  lighting  system  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  inferior  one,  and  .some  system  is  necessary  in  any 
event. 

In  laying  out  the  lighting  system  for  a  mill,  various 
illumination  problems  are  encountered  which  mai^  be 
classified  under  tlii'ee  heads;  local,  by  means  of  portable 
lamps;  group,  where  impractical  to  illuminate  a  large 
area  to  the  intensity  required  for  one  or  a  group  of  ma- 
chines; general,  to  secure  even  lighting  over  a  large 
floor.  For  each  of  tliese  groups  the  intensity,  quality  or 
color,  diffusion  and  distribution  of  the  light,  which  are 
determined    by  proces.s,    hanging    height,    spacing  and 
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color  of  walls  must  be  considered.  As  a  rule  portable 
lamps  are  objectionable  on  account  of  high  maintenance 
and  unsatisfactory  lighting,  and  wherever  possible  over- 
head units  are  preferable,  and  with  modern  lighting  ac- 
cessoi-ies  nearly-  all  mill  requirements  can  be  taken  care 
of  with  this  type  of  distribution.  As  with  other  electric- 
al equipment  for  paper  mills,  lighting  imits  must  be  of 
rugged  construction,  moisture  and  acid  proof  in  certain 
locations,  and  mounted  in  an  accessible  position  for 
cleaning  and  replacements.  From  an  efficiency  and 
maintenance  standpoint  it  is  also  good  practice  to  use 
lamps  of  high,  rather  than  low,  capacity  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

Electrical  equipment  as  far  as  the  paper  mill  is  con- 
cerned is  past  the  experimental  stage,  and  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  mill  or  where  changes  or  additions  to  an  old 
mill  are  contemplated,  it  can  be  definitely  determined 
whether  the  advantages  of  electrical  methods  of  power 
distribution  are  in  favor  of  its  adoption.  If  equipment 
suitable  for  the  service  is  selected  and  properly  installed, 
it  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  service  as  nearly  free 
from  interruptions  as  any  known  form  of  power  distrib- 
ution. Reliability  must  be  the  primary  consideration, 
and  to  insure  such  a  selection  all  parts  must  be  of  rugged 
construction,  capable  of  withstanding  extreme  condi- 
tions; and  accessible  so  that  they  can  be  thoroughlj- 
cleaned  and  readily  repaired.  Efficiency  and  power 
factor  are  of  extreme  importance  and  must  seriously  be 
considered,  but  continuous  service  is  the  predominating 
characteristic  that  must  be  fulfilled. 


FEBRUARY  STATISTICS. 


The  46  Companies  reporting  to  the  News  Print  Service 
Bureau  produced  164,547  tons  and  shipped  165,541  tons 
during  February.  Shipments  exceeded  production  by 
994  tons.  Production  figures  include  1,029  tons  of  hang- 
ing, of  which  67  tons  were  made  in  Canada. 

The  average  daily  production  of  news  print  paper  by 
the  mills  reporting  for  February  amounted  to  84  per 
cent,  of  the  average  daily  output  during  the  three 
months  of  greatest  production  in  1920  or  1921,  with  al- 
lowances for  new  machines. 

The  30  United  States  Mills  reporting  produced  15,696 
tons  or  8  per  cent,  less  during  tlie  first  two  months  of 
this  year  than  in  same  months  last  year  while  the  16  Can- 
adian ]\Iills  produced  24,587  tons  or  18  per  cent,  more 
than  last  year.   The  total  production  of  these  46  compan- 


ies for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  shows  an  increase 
of  8,891  tons  or  3  per  cent.  When  compared  with  same 
period  a  year  ago. 

Stocks  during  February  increased  1,105  tons  at  Unit- 
ed States  mill  points  and  decreased  2,192  tons  at  Can- 
adian points.  Total  stocks  at  all  reporting  mills  amount- 
ed to  32,569  tons  or  1,087  tons  less  on  February  28  than 
on  January  31,  and  were  equivalent  to  4  days'  maximum 
production. 


$40,000  INVESTED  IN  EDUCATION. 

New  York,  March  28.  —  That  the  paper  industry  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  has  paid  nearly  $40,000 
as  merely  a  preparatory  step  toward  the  education  of 
the  employees  in  the  mills  will  be  the  announcement 
made  at  the  forty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  to  be  held  in  this 
city  April  10  to  14,  when  a  campaign  will  be  inaug- 
urated among  the  paper  manufacturers  for  the  organ- 
ization of  technical  classes  in  paper  making  in  their 
mills. 

The  industry  has  expended  $40,000  merely  in  the  pre- 
paration and  editing  of  the  text  book  material  which 
will  be  used  in  teaching  the  mill  employees.  The  cost 
of  publishing  five  volumes  of  text  books  and  the  ex- 
pense of  instruction  will  be  added  to  the  initial  ex- 
pense, but  the  result  will  probably  be  the  most  elab- 
orate system  of  education  ever  formulated  by  any 
industry  for  its  employees.  The  classes  are  to  be  formed 
only  of  those  already  in  the  mills,  and  trade  schools  to 
train  boys  for  the  industry  are  not  part  of  the  program. 

At  the  coming  convention  the  first  steps  M-ill  be 
taken  toward  an  organized  campaign  of  actual  educa- 
tion among  the  mills.  Some  mills  have  actually  start- 
ed the  courses  before  the  text  books  are  completed, 
and  methods  will  be  recommended  for  such  instruc- 
tion throiigh  extension  courses  in  all  of  the  paper  mak- 
ing states. 

A  report  now  being  compiled  of  the  present  statu> 
of  the  educational  movement  will  be  presented  by 
George  E.  "Williamson  of  Mittineague,  Mass.,  president 
of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industrj',  which,  in  cooperation  with  the  technical  men 
of  Canada,  has  organized  this  education  campaign.  A 
preliminary  report  has  already  been  prepared  by  J.  C. 
Wright,  Assistant  Director  of  Industrial  education  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  which 
analyzes  the  individual  courses  needed  by  any  employee 
in  a  paper  mill  to  prejiare  him  for  promotion. 


United  States  Mills 

PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS MILL 

Days       Compa-  Per  Cent.  Total  Tons  Per  Cent  STOCKS 

in         nies  Re-         Maximum  in  Tons                       Actual  in  Tons  of  Maxi-  During  of  Maxi- 

Month     porting     Per  Month        Per  Day          Per  Month        Per  Day  mum  Month  mum  Tons 

1922— .January 26         30         119,600         4,600               93,389         3,599  78.0           90,692  75.9  21,929 

February 24         30         111,216         4,634               86,253         3,594  77.5           85,065  76.5  23,034 

2  Months 50         30         230,816         4,616             179,642         3,593  77.7  175,757  76.0  23,034 

1921— 2  Months 50         30         222,300         4,446             195,338         3,907  87.8  183,890  82.6  29,249 

Canadian   Mills 

1922— January     25         16           88,100         3,524               81.418         3,257  92.4           83,555  94.9  11,727 

February   24         16           84,576         3,524               78,294         3,260  92.5           80,476  95.1  9,535 

2   Months    49         16         172,676         3,524             159,712         3,259  92.5  164,031  95.0  9,535 

1921—2  Months 49         16         152,050         3,103             135,125         2,757  88.8  128,935  84.7  17,110 

United  States  and  Canadian  Mills 

1922— January 46         207,700         8,124             174,807         6,856  84.1  174,247  83.7  33,656 

February 46         195,792         8,158             164,547         6,854  84.0  165,541  84.5  32,569 

2  Months 46         403,492         8,140             339,354         6,852  84.0  339,788  84.2  32,569 

1921—2  Months 46         374,350         7,549             330,463         6,664  88.3  312,825  83.5  46,359 

Mote:       Maximums  Represent  Average  Production  Best  Three  Months  of   1920  or  1921,  With  Allowances  For  New  Machines 
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Pumps  and  Their  Characteristics 


(Continued  from  last  issue.) 


(continue  from  last  issue.) 
CHAPTER  XII. 
Pump  Troubles. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  more  than  one  half 
of  the  operating  trouble.?  originate  at  the  suction  .side 
of  the  pump,  and  this  is  particularly  true  with  pumps 
which  have  a  suction  lift. 

Where  pumps  can  be  arranged  so  that  tlie  water  or 
liquid  pumped  can  flow  into  the  pump  suction  under 
a  gravity  head  most  of  these  suction  troubles  will  be 
avoided  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide  suction 
pipe  connections  between  the  supply  and  the  pump  of 
ample  size  to  allow  for  a  moderate  rate  of  flow  and 
avoid  high  points  or  air  pockets  along  the  pipe  line 
which  will  accumulate  air  and  retard  the  flow. 

In  the  ma,jority  of  pumping  operations  connected 
with  pulp  and  paper  mills  the  gravity  feed  arrange- 
ment can  be,  and  usually  is,  provided  for  and  therefore 
these  plants  are  usually  comparatively  free  from  suc- 
tion pipe  troubles  except  that  in  a  good  many  instances 
the  suction  pipes  provided  for  handling  heavy  stock, 
particularly  in  blow  pit  pumping,  are  much  too  small 
in  area  to  permit  of  a  flow  sufficiently  free,  into  the 
suction  inlet  of  the  pump.  It  is  recommended  that  for 
this  class  of  pumping  that  the  area  of  the  suction  open- 
ing of  the  pump  and  the  entire  suction  or  feed  line  be- 
tween the  piunp  and  the  tank  or  other  source  of  supply 
should  be  approximately  three  times  the  area  of  the  dis- 
charge opening  of  the  pump. 

For  instance  a  pump  having  a  discharge  opening 
of  6"  diameter  should  have  a  suction  or  inlet  opening 
and  pipe  line  at  least  10"  diameter — and  if  the  pipe 
is  of  considerable  length  it  should  be  12"  diameter. 

"Where  there  is  a  suction  lift  to  be  taken  care  of  it 
should  be  kept  within  minimum  limits  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  less  difficult  to  provide  the  tight  points  and 
connections  required  for  low  suction  lifts  than  in  cases 
where  a  rather  high  vacuum  is  required  to  produce  the 
necessary  lift,  because  in  such  cases  small  leakage  of 
air  into  the  suction  will  expand  to  considerable  volume 
and  greatly  reduce  the  flow  of  water  to  the  pump  and 
in  some  cases  the  flow  may  be  entirely  stopped. 

It  is  probably  needless  to  say  that  in  every  case  where 
a  suction  lift  exists  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  joints 
above  the  water  level  up  to  tlie  pump  made  as  tight 
as  possible  against  air  leakage  in  the  pipes  and  tliat 
any  horizontal  run  of  piping  should  be  laid  level  or  pre- 
ferably with  an  incline  towards  the  pump  and  without 
high  spots  or  air  pockets  to  collect  air  and  retard  or 
cut  off  the  flow  to  the  pump ;  this  is  inost  important 
and  although  it  seems  to  be  quite  generally  under- 
stood as  being  essential  to  successful  operation  yet 
there  are  a  good  many  instances  where  these  instruc- 
tions are  not  carried  out  and  the  result  must  invariat)ly 
be  trouble. 

Another  rather  important  detail  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  a  suction  pipe  is  the  matter  of  sub- 
mergence of  the  lower  end  of  tlie  pipe  in  the  water  sup- 
ply; this  should  be  carried  well  down  below  the  low 


*  This  material  was  prepared  for  the  Textbook 
committee  and  published  with  the  idea  of  getting  cor- 
rections and  suggestions.  One  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived.   Others  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Editor. 


water  level  to  prevent  the  formation  of  eddy  currents 
around  the  pipe,  due  to  the  disturbance  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  since  these  fill  with  air  which  may  be 
drawn  down  into  the  suction  pipe  if  the  end  of  it  is 
not  sufficiently  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

In  the  cases  where  foot  valves  are  used  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  suction  pipe  or  where  check  valves  are  in- 
stalled in  the  suction  line,  care  should  be  taken  to 
select  valves  of  such  design  as  will  permit  an  opening 
equal  to  at  least  the  area  of  the  suction  pipe  wlien  the 
valve  port  is  open ;  many  valves  are  designed  so  that 
tliey  do  not  have  a  port  opening  equivalent  to  the  pipe 
area  and  this  is  very  important  in  connection  with 
centrifugal  pump  installations  where  the  valve  must 
remain  open  to  permit  a  steady  flow  to  the  pump. 

By  far  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble  and  replace- 
ment in  connection  with  direct  acting  and  other  types 
of  valve  pumps  is  with  the  water  valves — in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  an  extraordinary  amount  of  intelligent  en- 
gineering skill  combined  with  practical  ability  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  best  designs 
and  materials  to  be  utilized  for  obtaining  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

The  operating  engineer  who  has  pumps  of  these  types 
under  his  charge  and  who  has  his  water  valves  well 
in  hand  has  reduced  liis  mechanical- troubles  to  a  min- 
imum and  it  should  be  the  essential  business  of  every 
pump  operator  to  obtain  as  complete  an  understanding 
as  possible  of  the  water  valve  constructions  of  his 
pumps  and  the  best  type  of  valves  to  suit  his  sei'vice 
conditions  both  in  the  matter  of  smooth,  quiet  opera- 
tion and  freedom  from  leakage  operation  as  well  as 
durability. 

Spare  Paxts. 

After  the  engineer  lias  determined  the  l)est  kind  of 
water  valves  to  use  in  his  pump  he  should  see  that  a 
few  spare  valves  are  kept  on  hand,  not  only  the  valves 
themselves  but  a  few  stems  or  valve  bolts,  springs  if 
used,  and  valve  seats  as  well.  Usually  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  carry  a  full  set  of  valve  parts  in  stock  as  spares 
unless  the  plant  where  the  pump  is  installed,  is  located 
where  prompt  delivery  from  the  pump  factory  is  not 
possible  for  the  reason  that  pump  valves  usually  do 
not  need  renewal  in  complete  sets  but  one  or  two  at 
a  time  and  if  valves  are  made  of  rubber  composition 
they  will  deteriorate  if  left  exposed  to  the  air  and 
sometimes  they  will  dry  out  and  crack  so  that  they 
become  practically  useless.  It  is  therefore  considered 
good  judgement  to  carry  a  gtock  of  about  one  half  the 
number  of  valves  and  valve  parts  recjuired  to  fit  out 
the  pump  and  to  order  new  ones  immediately  after  any 
of  these  are  used. 

No  matter  what  precautions  are  taken  to  provide 
for  carrying  spare  parts  in  stock  there  may  be  times 
when  these  are  not  available  and  in  such  cases  tem- 
porary repairs  can  be  made  which  will  enable  the  pump 
to  be  kept  in  service  until  new  parts  can  be  provided. 

When  a  pump  is  out  of  commission  on  account  of  the 
breaking  of  one  or  more  of  the  water  valve  discs  these 
may  be  replaced  for  the  time  by  temporary  discs  made 
of  metal  plates  in  the  case  of  pumps  having  water  valves 
of  the  standard  flat  disc  valve  type,  and  if  suitable 
material  for  making  temporary  valves  is  not  available 
the  valve  seat  opening  may  be  blanked  off  with  a  disc  of 
steel  plate  or  wood. 

This  blanking  off  can  only  done  in  the  case  of  pumps 
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having  two  or  more  valves  at  each  corner,  as  of  course 
it  is  not  possible  to  blank  off  an  entire  valve  area  and 
operate  the  pump. 

There  may  be  times  when  an  entire  valve  service 
including  the  valve  seat  will  get  loose  and  be  thrown 
ou  through  the  discharge  pipe  and  not  recovered ;  in 
such  cases  the  entire  valve  seat  opening  may  be  blank- 

Bo/r  wtf? //um  at  0of/p  £/7i/i 


e/a/pjfZ/pf  Off  Pffc/c 


Fig.   52. 


ed  off  as  slinwii  by  Fig.  o2  until  a  new  valve  seat  can 
be  fitted  to  the  pump. 

When  valve  seats,  wliich  are  screwed  in  place  in  the 
valve  disc  become  loose  due  to  corrosion  of  tlie  threads 
or  stripping  it  is  necessary  to  re-tap  the  thread  in  the 
valve  disc  with  an  ovei'size  tap  and  secure  new  valve 
seats  which  are  threaded  larger  than  standard  and 
which  will  fit  snugly  into  the  threads  made  in  the 
valve  dies  by  the  over-sized  tap. 

When  valve  seats  which  are  pressed  into  tlie  valve 
deck  in  a  bored  taper  become  loose  the  valve  seat  open- 
ing in  the  deck  should  be  reamed  out  and  new  valve 
seats  which  are  threaded  larger  than  standard  and 
than  standard  so  as  to  insure  a  tight  press  fit  with 
the  reamed   out   opening   in   the   valve   disk. 

In  fitting  new  valve  seats  the  important  thing  is  to 
have  them  secured  as  tight  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
tliem  in  order  to  prevent  tlicm  from  working  loose. 

Tlie  next  most  important  detail  is  to  have  them 
square  and  true  so  that  the  seating  surface  is  free  and 
horizontal  and  the  valve  bolts  or  stems  vertical  so  as 
to  permit  the  valve  fo  open  and  close  freely  and  to 
seat  true  and  tight. 

Starting  the  Pump. 

In  starting  a  reciprocating  pump  under  pressure  it 
may  fail  because  of  full  water  pressure  resting  on  the 
diseliarge  valves.  The  air  remaining  in  the  pump 
cylinder  is  compressed  and  prevents  water  from  enter- 
ing the  cylinder.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  have  a 
by-pass  between  the  suction  and  discharge  chambers 
with  an  intermediate  globe  or  gate  valve  to  prime  the 
pump. 

In  starting  a  new  pump,  if  it  does  not  operate 
smoothly,  usually  the  first  impression  is  that  the  steam 
valves  are  not  properly  set.  These  valves  should  be 
the  last  thing  to  be  disturbed ;  there  is  only  one  proper 
jjosition  for  the  steam  valves  on  Duplex  pumjis  and 
this  ])osition  is  given  them  at  the  testing  room  of  the 
pump  factory  before  the  pump  is  tested  aiul  any 
changes  made  by  the  operator  will  nearly  always  ju-ove 
to  be  wrong. 

Make  sure  that  the  suction  and  discharge  connections, 
water  valves  and  everything  connected  with  the  Avater 
end  is  all  right.  If  on  starting  a  new  pump  or  one  which 
has  been  recently  packed  it  is  found  that  one  or  per- 
liaps  both  of  the  pistons  do  not  make  a  full  stroke  the 
cause  can  usually  be  located  at  the  stuffing  boxes. 
They  are  prol)al)ly  parked  too  tiglit. 

In  properly  packed  stuffing  boxes  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  draw  lightly  on  the  glands  in  order  to  prevent 
leakage,  thereby  not  only  saving  friction,  but  having 
a  much  smoother  working  pump. 


When  the  water  pistons  are  packed  with  fibrous 
packing,  the  trouble  sometimes  arises  from  the  swell- 
ing of  the  packing,  causing  the  pump  to  operate  with 
stiff,  jerky  and  uneven  strokes.  This  is  especially  so 
when  pumping  hot  liquids  and  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  out  the  packing  and  thin  it  down. 

This  is  done  by  stripjiing  a  layer  from  one  side  of 
the  strand  or  ring  as  the  swelling  is  usually  lateral. 
In  providing  a  piston  with  new  packing  it  is  well  to 
soak  the  jiacking  in  warm  water  over  night  before  fit- 
ting it  in.  New  packing  should  fit  the  packing  space 
loosely. 

Instruction  for  Setting  Steajn.  Valves. 

Whenever  it  should  become  necessary  to  reset  the  steam 
valves.  Fig.  53  should  be  used  for  reference  until  the 
operator  becomes  proficient  and  tlieu  follow  the  direc- 
tions. 

Take  off  both  valve  chest  covers.  Move  piston  rod 
R  on  Right  Hand  cylinder  until  piston  P  strikes  cylin- 
der head.  Adjust  nuts  B,  so  that  steam  inlet  port  D 
is  wide  open.  Then  move  piston  rod  in  opposite  direc- 
tion until  it  strikes  tlie  cradle  head  H,  and  adjust  nuts 
A  so  that  port  C,  is  wide  open. 

In  the  same  way  adjust  the  valves  of  the  left  hand 
cylinder.  These  instructions  a.s.sume  that  long  lever  is 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  pump  (standing  at  steam  end) 
Pumps  having  only  one  nut  in  the  center  of  the  slide 
valve  are  adjusted  in  the  same  manner.  If  it  is  found 
after  adjusting  the  valve  for  port  C  and  moving  the 
piston  rod  in  opposite  direction  that  the  valve  over- 
travels  port  D,  it  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  travel 
is  the  same  for  both  sides. 

Troubles  with  Centrifugal  Pumps. 

With  regard  to  the  troubles  encountered  with  Cen- 
trifugal i)umps  the  majority  perhaps  are  due  to  im- 
proper priming  or  the  removal  of  air  which  interferes 


with  the  operation  of  the  pump.  Even  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  possibility  of  trouble  due  to  air  pocketing 
in  the  pump  casing  or  in  the  suction  pipe  or  fittings, 
if  there  should  be  a  point  whii'li  is  liigher  than  the  in- 
let opening,  precautions  should  always  be  taken  to  re- 
move the  air  before  starting  the  pump. 

If  there  is  a  head  on  t.he  suction  the  air  cock  on  to|) 
of  the  pump  casing  should  be  opened  up  until  a  full 
stream  of  water  flows  through  it  when  it  should  be 
closed  and  the  pump  started  at  once. 
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In  case  of  a  suction  lift  the  iiuin|)  should  be  primed 
before  starting  the  pump  in  motion  accoiding  to  one 
of  the  methods  (lesci-il)ed  in  a  jn-evious  chapter.  It  is 
important  that  the  pump  should  be  properly  primed 
before  Sftarting  for  the  reason  that  when  the  impeller  is 
in  motion  and  the  pump  casing  contains  both  air  and 
water  they  become  mixed  up  together  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  seperate  the  air  and  work  it  out  of  the  pump 
casing. 

Bearing  troubles  are  quite  often  met  with  in  centri- 
fugal pumps  though  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  since 
the  almost  general  adoption  of  the  ring-oiled  type  of 
bearing  and  better  class  of  design  and  shop  work  than 
was  formerly  alloted  to  these  machines. 

Over  heated  bearings  are  usually  the  result  of : — 
(1)  Disalignment  of  the  bearings  due  to  method  of 
installation ;  The  pump  should  always  have  the  bear- 
ing carefully  gone  over  with  a  level  before  bolting  down 
to  foundation.  Tlie  bearing  should  be  carefully  clean- 
ed out  and  flushed  with  kerosene  to  remove  any  parti- 
cles of  grit  or  foreign  matter  and  precautions  taken 
to  see  that  the  alignment  is  not  disturbed  by  bolting 
down  the  i)ump  so  as  to  spring  the  sub-base. 

(2)  Lack  of  proper  lubrication;  this  may  be  due  to 
insufficient  oil  or  impaired  quality. 

With  ring-oiled  bearings  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  oil  reservoirs  are  kept  filled  to  the  proper  level 
to  permit  the  oil  ring  to  dip  well  into  the  oil  and  with 
bearings  of  the  old  type  the  cup  feeds  should  be  set 
by  experimenting,  to  feed  a  supply  of  oil  which  avoids 
heating  without  being  wasteful.  "With  ring-oiled  bear- 
ings when  the  oil  is  constantly  circulated  the  lubricat- 
ing qualities  are  gradually  dissipated  from  the  oil 
which  for  this  reason  should  be  renewed  at  regular  in- 
tervals which  are  best  determined  by  the  operator 
watching  the  bearings  to  note  the  length  of  time  a  fill- 
ing of  oil  will  give  good  service. 

With  pumps  operating  at  constant  speed  and  with 
regular  running  period  and  oil  of  one  grade  it  will  be 
found  that  the  proper  periods  for  refilling  the  oil  re- 
servoirs will  be  quite  regular. 

(3)  Disalignment  at  coupling  of  direct  connected 
units,  due  to  the  pump  and  driving  unit  not  being 
properly  lined  with  relation  to  each  other.  Flexible 
couplings  should  always  be  used  when  possible,  they 
permit  of  the  slight  end  play  and  independent  rotative 
and  lateral  balance  of  the  pump'  and  its  driving  unit 
but  they  are  not  intended  to  over-come  the  troubles 
due  to  disalignment  of  the  unit  and  they  will  not  do 
so  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  trouble  is  to  loosen  up 
either  the  pump  or  the  driving  unit  from  the  sub-base 
and  re-align  carefully  with  the  other  member  of  the 
unit.  Where  the  two  valves  of  the  coupling  are  of 
the  same  diameter  with  flanges  machined  straight 
across  these  may  be  used  for  lining  up  and  leveling. 

(4)  Side  thrust  due  to  belt  strains.  These  may  be 
caused  b.v  the  position  of  the  driver  and  driven  pulleys 
as  in  cases  where  the  belt  is  in  a  nearly  vertical  posi- 
tion, this  requires  an  abnormal  belt  tension  in  order  to 
secure  sufficient  tractive  effort  in  the  pulleys  for  driv- 
ing purposes. 

Such  belt  drives  will  never  operate  satisfactory,  and 
all  belt  drives  should  l)e  arranged  as  nearly  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  as  the  circumstances  will  permit. 

Another  cause  of  this  difficulty  is  the  use  of  pulleys 
and  belts  which  are  not  of  sufficient  contact  area  to 
carry  the  load  without  excessive  tension,  this  can  only 
be  overcome  by  providing  pulleys  of  ample  size  and 
belts  of  generous  width  to  insure  theii'  being  well  "^^•itll- 


in  safe  limits  for  the  maximum  power  to  be  transmitted. 
Freedom  from  bearing  trouble  as  well  as  reducing  belt 
slippage  and  frequent  taking  up  due  to  stretching  and 
lacing  troubles  are  the  result  of  providing  pulleys  and 
l)elts  of  ample  size  and  csy  leads  between  the  pulleys. 

(5)  Overspeeding  the  pump  beyond  the  safe  limit  for 
wliich  it  was  designed.  This  practice  wall  .sometimes 
result  in  operating  a  pump  at  or  near  the  critical  speed, 
at  which  point  it  is  dangerous  to  run  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Wlienever  a  material  speed  increase  for  a  pump  is 
contemplated  it  is  advised  that  the  proposed  operating 
conditions  be  referred  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  pump 
with  request  for  advice  regarding  the  matter. 

THE  END. 


RIORDON'S  DEBTS  BEING  REDUCED. 

The  creditors  of  tlie  Riordon  Comi)any  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Creditors' 
Committee,  R.  Montagu  Davy,  which  says,  in  part: 
"Your  committee  is  glad  to  report  that  the  Kipawa 
Mill  has  been  operating  continuously  (though  not 
at  all  time  at  full  capacity)  since  October  20,  at  which 
time  the  operation  was  resumed.  The  operation  of 
the  Hawkesbury  Mill  was  initiated  on  December  21st, 
1921,  and  continued,  until  January  22,  1922, at  which 
time  for  lack. of  orders,  it  was  suspended.  The  de- 
mand for  pulp  has  shown  such  improvement  as  to  call 
for  the  reopening  of  this  mill  and  production  of  pulp 
will  start  March  27. 

Since  reopening  to  date  the  Kipawa  plant  has  ship; 
ped  16,600  tons  and  the  Hawkesbury  mill  4,635  tons. 
Principally  as  a  result  of  the  operations  of  the  two 
mills,  the  company's  bank  loans  (these,  of  course, 
were  secured)  have  been  reduced  by  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  since  the  extension,  the 
reduction.'*  being  as   follows : 

"Indebtedness — November  17,  1921,  to  Imperial 
Bank,  $2,704,836,29;  March  23rd,  1922,  $2,442,103,47; 
reduction,  $262,732.82. 

"lndebtednes.s — November  17,  1921,  to  Bankof 
Montreal,  $1,708,503,88;  March  23,  1922,  $1,167,959.18; 
reduction,  $540,544.70. 

"A  total  reduction  of  $803,277.52. 

A  Favorable  Feature. 

"Also,  all  accrued  back  wages  have  been  discharged. 
This  reduction  of  the  company's  indebtedness,  your 
committee  feels,  ought  to  count  in  its  favor,  as 
it  now  faces  the  problem  of  arranging  to  finance 
during  thi.s  year. 

"Your  committee  has  aiTanged  with  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Riordon  Co.  that  all  creditors'  claims 
will  bear  interest  from-  November,  1921.  The  rate 
is  six  per  cent. 

Supplies  on  Hand. 

"A  careful  survey  discloses  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  considerable  quantity  of  supplies  of  various  nat- 
ures, which  must  be  disposed  of,  and  on  the  suggestion 
of  your  committee  it  has  been  arranged  that  lists 
shall  be  sent  to  the  creditors  of  the  company  who 
furnished  the  vai'ious  lines  of  materials  before  of- 
fering these  to  the  public,  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  .such  materials  at  a  price  which  will 
yield  a  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  any  dis- 
turbance in  the  market  of  the  various  line.'^  affected." 


He  who  has  conferred  a  kindness  should  be  silent; 
he  who  has  received  one  should  speak  of  it. — Seneca. 
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THE   MANUFACTURE    OF   SPECIAL 
PAPERS  AND  BOARDS. 

Volume  5  of  tlieText  Book  being  prepared  by  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  inelude.s  a  section  entitled 
the  Manufacture  of  Special  Papers  and  Boards.  Pre- 
vious sections  in  the  volumes  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  manufacturing  operations,  will  have  explained 
the  manufacture  and  testing  of  each  kind  of  wood 
pulp  and  the  following  paper  mill  operations. 

The  Preparation  of  Rag  and  Other  Fibres;  Treat- 
ment of  Waste  Papers;  Beating  and  Refining;  Load- 
ing and  Engine  Sizing ;  Coloring ;  Paper  Machines  and 
their  Operation ;  Tub  Sizing  and  Finishing  Opera- 
tions. It  will  be  seen  that  these  sections  describe  the 
equipment  and  the  processes  for  conducting  the  fun- 
damental paper  making  operations.  For  the  manufac- 
ture cf  the  different  products  of  the  paper  mill,  it  is 
number  is  so  large  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  the 
necessary  to  vary  a  number  of  factors.  There  are  a 
great  many  diffeirent  varieties  of  paper  and  this 
scope  of  our  text  book,  to  cover  them  all  intimately. 
We  think  it  possible  however,  by  tabulating  the  in- 
formation, to  give  the  fundamental  factors  relating 
to  the  manufacture  of  each  of  the  more  important 
ones.  The  amount  of  this  information  that  can  be 
given  in  the  text  book  will  depend  on  the  ability  and 
inclination  of  paper  manufacturers  to  furnish  it.  It 
is  recognized  at  the  outset  as  being  quite  impossible 
to  give  all  the  details  of  manufacture  but  the  editor 
hopes  through  the  cooperation  of  the  industry  to  bring 
the  more  important  factors  to  the  fore. 

The  student  will  have  obtained  from  the  study  of  the 
sections  mentioned,  an  under.standing  of  tlie  ordi- 
nary or  average  procedure  and  wn\]  understand  the 
meaning  of  most  of  the  common  paper  mill  terms 
such  as  slow  stock,  Tosin  sizing,  filler,  kraft  pulp,  etc. 
The_  aim  of  the  section  under  discussion  is  to  present 
or  indicate  variations  from  the  average  procedure 
which  may  be  required  to  produce  the  desired  product. 

While  the  following  outline,  which  is  adapted  from 
an  exr-ellent  classification  svstem  worked  out  by  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  can  hardlv  be  regarded 
as_  complete,  it  will  serve  a.s  a  subject  for  discussion, 
criticism  and  comment  either  by  correspondence  with 
the  editor  of  the  text  books  or  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  in  New  York  next  month.  The  classes  sug- 
gested are:  1.  Boards,  2.  Book  printing  papers.  3. 
Bristol  boards,  4.  Building  papers.  .5.  Cover  papers, 
6.  Newspaper,  7.  Tissue  papers.  8.  Wrapping  papers! 
0.  Writing  papers,  10.  Industrial  papers.  Under  each 
of  these  it  is  suggested  to  include  the  following  in- 
formation. A.  Raw  material  for  fibre.  B.  Loading.  C. 
Sizing.  D.  Coloring.  E.  Manner  of  preparing  ^fibre 
foi_r  the  beater  i.e.  that  is  whether  cooked  at  the"  paper 
mill  and  if  so  what  chemical,  what  length  of  time  and 
what  steam  pressure  and  whether  bleached.  F.  Treat- 
ment in  the  Beater  i.e.  whether  beaten  short,  long, 
free  or  slow  (give  average  length  of  time),  whether 
with  stone,  steel  or  bronze  tackle,  also  whether  Jor- 
daned.  G.  Paper  Machine.  Kind  of  machine  used, 
ordinarv  speed,  whether  much  or  little  .suction,  whether 
elevated,  level  or  depressed  wire,  whether  tendency 
to  crush  whether  water-marked.  Mesh  of  wire,  char- 
acter of  jacket  and  felts,  whether  suction  couch  used, 
whether  pressed  hard  or  light  in  the  wet  presses,  wheth- 
er dried  gradually  or  with  high  temperature  at 
wet  end  of  driers.  H.  Sizing.  If  tub  sized  with  subs- 
tance used,  whether  loft  or  machine  dried.  I.  Finish- 
ing.    Machine   finished,    (number  of  stacks,   number 


of  nips),  water  finished,  machine  glazed,  super-calen- 
dered, cut  in  rolls  or  sheets,  pasted,  sheet  calendered, 
plated.  J.  Treatment.  Pasted  moulded,  corrugated, 
coated,  saturated,  reinforced,  vulcanized.  K.  Treated 
with  .(State  chemical  or  substance  applied  to  the 
paper.)  L.  Use.  (State  common  use  or  uses  of  each 
grade,)  and  any  special  quantities  required.  M.  How 
sold.     Sheets  per  ream,  size  basis  for  weight,  etc. 

Please  state  whether  in  your  opinion  these  clas- 
sifications should  be  sub-divided  and  if  so  what  sub- 
divisions would  j'ou  suggest. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  include  in  this  section  a 
brief  discussion  of  such  special  process  as  vulcanizing, 
saturating,  making  adhesive,  carbon,  or  sensitized 
papers?    This  could  be  done  by  the  use  of  foot  notes. 

The  following  sub-classes  of  boards  and  papers  have 
been  suggested  and  the  advice  of  the  industry  is  de- 
sired as  to  whether  some  of  these  should  be  omitted 
and  whether  there  are  others  that  should  be  included. 
BOARDS  box;  card  middles;  counter;  leather;  manila; 
patent  coated;  press  spahn;  trunk;  illust.  or  album; 
water  proof  sign. 

BOOK  PRINTING  bible;  coating  stock;  book;  mine. 
ogTaph;  music;  offset;  text;  photogravure. 
BRISTOLS  index  ;  mill ;  rope  ;  playing  card. 
BUILDING  felts  ;  deadening  felts ;  gypsum  and  plaster 
bds. ;  wood  pulp;  sheathing;  asbestos. 
COVERS   box ;   manuscript ;   pamphlet ;   photomounts ; 
black  or  red  paper;  for  photo  purposes;  special  coating; 
facing. 

NEWS  newsprint;  hangings. 

TISSUE   carbon;   copying;   stereotype;   toilet;  towel- 
ling ;   pattern ;  wrapping ;  cigarette  ;  textile. 
WRAPPING  bogus  manila  cartridge ;  glassine ;  kraft ; 
mill  wrapping;  paraffine;  rope;  vegetable  parchment; 
wood  manila; 

WRITING  bond;  drawing;  envelope;  fines;  ledger; 
manifold;  chart  and  map;  papeterie  and  wedding; 
linen ;  safety ; 

INDUSTIAL  for  ehe'm.  process;  for  elec.  process; 
absorbent  process;  sensitizing;  printing  process  (not 
printed)  ;  calender  rolls. 


ABITIBI  ASSISTS  MEN  BUY  BOOKS. 
The  Broke  Hustler  prints  the  following: 

The  pulp  and  paper  text  books  which  are  being 
gotten  out  by  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  in  affiliation  with 
the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  are  the 
last  word  on  pulp  and  paper  manufacture.  When 
complete  there  will  be  five  volumes.  The  first  one 
deals  with  the  subject  that  -are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
per study  of  pulp  and  paper  making,  such  as  arith- 
metic, physics  and  working  drawings.  The  second 
deals  with  mechanics,  electricity  and  chemistiy.  The 
third  volume  takes  up  the  question  of  pulp  wood 
and  pulp,  mechanical,  sulphite,  soda,  etc.  Volumes 
four  and  five  deal  with  paper  making  in  all  its 
branches. 

The  importance  of  these  volumes  to  every  man  in 
the  mill,  especially  those  who  have  qualified  themsel- 
ves for  the  better  positions,  is  realized  by  the  Abitibi 
Company.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  everyone 
to  get  a  copy  of  these  volumes,  the  Abitibi  Power  & 
Paper  Co.  has  arranged  that  the  set  will  be  delivered 
on  the  basis  of  $2  a  month.  As  the  volumes  are  $5 
each  this  extends  pavment  for  the  set  over  a  year. 

NOTE:— The  Provincial  Paper  Mill  Co.  has  made 
a  similar  arrangemert  and  offer,  as  announced  in 
the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  some  time  ago. 
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Presentation  of  Safety  Trophies  to  Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 


One  of  the  most  intei'esting  events  of  the  year  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Ontario  was  the  pres- 
entation to  their  first  winners  of  the  flag  and  shield 
presented  by  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers' 
Safetj'  Association  for  the  best  accident  record  dur- 
ing the  j'ear  1921  for  competition  by  the  mills  in  Class 
B.  (employing  under  200  persons),  and  as  reported 
in  a  previous  issue  the  winner  was  the  Don  Valley 
Paper  Mills  Ltd.  of  Toronto.  Their  record  was  one 
accident  involving  the  loss  of  one  day's  time. 

The  employees,  executive  and  visitors  met  in  the 
Finishing  room.  Mr.  Nelson  Gain,  General  Superin- 
tendent was  in  the  chair  and  with  him  were  J.G.  Worts, 
President,  and  W.  Davies,  Vice-President,  of  the 
Company,  Messrs.  Geo.  Carruthers,  and  A.  P.  Costi- 
gane.  President  and  Secretary  respectively  of  the  Ont- 
ario Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association,  and 
T.  L.  Cros.sle.y,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Technical  Section. 

Mr.  Gain  in  a  few  words  thanked  the  personnel  for 
their  efforts  in  accident  prevention,  which  had  led  to 
the  present  happy  occasion.  He  drew  attention  to 
fact  that  their 's  was  the  first  mill  to  win  one  of  the 
flags  to  decorate  the  plant.  He  said  the  careful  worker 
Mr.  Carruthers  to  make  the  presentation  as  President 
of  the  Association.  Mr.  Carruthers  said  that  no  honor 
that  could  come  to  the  mill  he  presided  over  was 
desired  more  on  his  part  than  to  be  the  winner  of 
this  shield  and  flag.  He  complimented  the  Don  Valley 
staff  and  executive  on  their  achievement  'and  called  on 


Mr.  A.  P.  Costigane. 

Mr.  Costigane  to  deliver  the  shield  and  flag.  Mr.  J. 
MacKenzie,  Mill  Superintendent,  received  them  on 
behalf  of  the  company,  saying  the  employees  esteemed 
it  an  honor  to  receive  the  flag  and  take  in  custody 
the  shield.  If  each  employee  could  keep  the  vision  of 
these  trophies  before  him  there  would  be  very  strong 
chances  of  their  qualifying  again,  and  getting  another 
flag  to  decorate  the  plant.  He  said  the  careful  worker 
was  the  efficient  worker  and  was  the  type  employers 
were  seeking.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
shield  was  mounted  on  wood  taken  from  the  first  paper 
mill  in  Ontario  at  Thomcliff  about  two  miles  up  the 
Don.  In  conclusion  he  thanked  Messrs.  Carruthers 
and  Costigane  for  their  inspiration  and  advice  and 
the  members  of  the  Safety  Association  for  making  the 
occasion  possible  by  inaugurating  the  competition. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Worts  made  a  brief  address  complimenting 
the  personnel  and  expressing  the  executive's  appre- 
ciation of  their  winners  of  the  flag  for  their  class. 

Then  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Costigane  to  lay 
before  the  meeting  the  facts  and  significance  of  the 
company's  achievement.     Mr.  Costigane  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends: — 

Please  do  not  think  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  mean  any 
disrespect  to  you  by  the  foi-m  of  address  I  have  used. 

1  would  like  with  your  permission  to  place  your  name 
high  on  my  list  of  friends,  for  I  am  deeply  conscious 
of  the  friendly  acts  you  have  performed  and  the  friend- 
ly help  you  have  given  me  during  the  last  five  years. 

I  need  hardly  say  how  plea.sed  1  am  to  he  present 
to-day.  1  have  been  looking  forward  all  during  the 
year  to  the  event  which  is  now  taking  place,  and  to 
the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  congratulate  the  winners 
of  one  of  the  shields  and  flags,  on  the  wonderful 
record  they  have  established  and  which  Avill  be  hard 
to  beat.  You  will  possibly  appreciate  your  efforts 
more  when  I  give  you  the  figures  of  accidents  in 
your  group  during  the  year  1921. 

As  you  know,  the  mills  competing  were  divided 
into  two  groups,  A.  &  B.,  A.  including  all  mills  employ- 
ing 200  people  and  up,  and  B.  all  mills  employing 
less  then  200  people.  The  idea  behind  this  was  to 
make  the  competition  as  equal  as  possible.  It  would 
not  have  been  fair,  for  example,  to  have  a  mill  like 
the  Abitibi  or  the  Spanish  River  compete  with  a  mill 
like  your  own,  as  the  hazards  in  the  large  mills  are 
much  greater,  owing  to  the  great  operations,  than  the 
hazards  in  the  smaller  mills.  You  are  winners  in 
group  B.  with  a  score  of  only  one  accident  involving 
one  day  lost  time.  When  I  tell  you  that  in  your  group 
the  total  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  was  228  and 

2  fatal,  involving  lost  time  of  4,3281/2  days,  or  in  other 
words  if  the  time  lost  was  divided  among  all  the 
people  employed,  then  during  the  year  1921  every  man 
or  woman  employed  in  group  B.  woidd  have  been 
off  Avork  for  2%  days  each,  you  Avill  fully  realize 
that  your  record  is  a  highly  creditable  one.      ' 

This  accident  prevention  work  has  not  got  beyond 
the  missionary  stage,  nevertheless  it  might  be  worth 
while  mentioning  some  of  the  things  that  go  to  make 
success.  I  am  not  much  given  to  quoting  Scripture, 
but  if  you  will  pardon  me  I  will  quote  one  text  which 
I  think  aptly  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  as  far  as  accident 
prevention  is  concerned,  viz:  — "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?" 

Safety  campaigns  have  been  started  in  many  indus- 
tries, some  have  met  with  great  success,  while  others 
have  been  failures.  An  analysis  of  the  failures  re- 
veals the  fact  that  a  fundamental  phychological  ele- 
ment Avas  absent,  and  that  absent  element  Avas  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  the  other  fellow's  safety. 
Many  an  effort  has  been  made  to  create  a  perfect 
record,  'and  the  recoi-d  spoiled  by  the  thoughtlessness 
of  some  individual  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  a  brother 
employee.  I  have  from  time  to  time  met  men  Avhose 
ideas  of  Safety  could  be  summed  up  by  the  phrase, 
"I  will  Avatch  my  step,  let  the  other  felloAv  look  after 
his."  In  accident  prevention  Avork,  we  find  the  most 
successful  campaigns  are  in  plants  where  the  unsel- 
fish principle  of  looking  out  for  the  other  felloAv's 
safety  is  put  in  practice. 

There  are  thoughtless  acts  committed  every  day 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  a  crime,  if  not  legally  so 
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descriljed,  tlieu  most  decidedly  iiiofal  cnmes.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  man  who  to  save  himself  a  little  trouble 
nails  the  elevator  safety  gate  in  an  up  position,  and 
then  proceeds  to  talie  the  eleator  to  some  other  floor 
That  man  to  my  mind  is  committing  a  crime,  and  it 
through  his  cai'elessness  or  laziness  some  one  else  is 
injured,  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  man  who  left 
the  elevator  shaft  unguarded.  I  could  give  you  nu- 
merous instances  of  guards  being  removed  and  gears 
and  belts  left  exposed  to  1  rap  the  unwi'.ry,  and  recite 
many  accidents  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  someone 
else,  all  of  which  would  sei-ve  to  illustrate  the  truth 
that  no  one  can  shirk  the  responsibility  of  being  his 
brother's  keeper. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  a  competition  such  as 
is  now  going  on,  and  that  is  the  sporting  aspect.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  have  all  at  one  time  or  another 
participated  in  such  games  as  Baseball,  Football, 
Hockey,  etc.,  and  when  playing  matches  striven  all 
you  could  to  ensui-e  the  success  of  your  own  side. 
Suppose  in  one  of  those  games  one  of  your  players  h} 
carelessness  or  stupidity  committed  a  faults  as  a  result 
of  which  the  whole  team  was  penalized.  What  would 
vou  think  of  him?  I  guess  the  other  players  on  the 
team  would  feel  sore,  and  would  not  hesitate  in  point- 
ing out  to  the  culprit  the  errors  of  his  ways.  If  such 
is  the  attitude  towards  a  transgressor  in  a  game  of 
amusement,  why  should  not  the  same  attitude  be 
adopted  in  a  competition  for  the  best  accident  record, 
when  the  lives  and  limbs  of  men  and  women  axe  at 
stake?  I  venture  to  say  if  such  an  attitude  were 
adopted  by  employees  in  all  pulp  and  paper  mills  in 
Ontario  ac"cidents  due  to  carlessness  or  stupidity  would 
be  rare  indeed. 


an  additional  reason  why  no  duty  should  be  imposed 
to  increase  the  prices  which  rcse  from  7  and  10  cents 
a  pound  in  1914  to  22  and  30  cents  during  the  war. 


U  S.  BOOK  PAPER  MAKERS  OPPOSE 
DUTY  ON  CASEIN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  27,  —One  of  the  big  American 
industries  has  come  out  definitely  against  the  tariff 
plan  of  the  Agricultural  bloc  of  Congress,  in  the  filing 
of  a  protest  by  the  paper  industry  against  the  placing 
of  a  prtposed'duty  of  4  to  5  cents  a  pound  on  casein.. 
The  fact  that  to  produce  three  pounds  of  casein  takes 
100  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  which  would  make  nine 
pounds  of  powdered  milk  available  for  food  is  fea- 
tured in  the  formal  protest  which  was  filed  Monday 
by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  against 
the  dut\-. 

Casein  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  making  of  high- 
grade  coated  papers,  the  protest  says,  and  it  is  impos- 
.sible  for  the  United  States  to  make  sufficient  casein 
to  meet  the  demands  which  are  growing  daily.  There 
i.s  available  for  use  by  domestic  mills  between  5  and  8 
million  pounds  of  domestic  ca.sein  a  year,  while  in 
1920  there  was  imported  21,238,822  pounds. 

'•The  book  paper  group  of  the  pape^r  industry,"  says 
the  protest,  "because  of  high  cost  of  labor  in  printing, 
is  in  a  very  serious  condition  running  not  mucli  so  dull 
than  50  per  cent  of  normal.  Witli  the  market  so  dull 
in  Ihis  country  that  many  book  paper  mills  are  run- 
ning a  third  to  half  time  only  and  then  at  a  loss,  the 
addition  of  a  tariff  on  raw  materials  would  i)ut  many 
of  the  mills  out  of  business,  giving  Gennan  and  other 
European  mills  a  greater  advantage  even  than  that 
they  already  posses  over  the  American  mills." 

That  dairymen  have  endeavored  to  discourage  pro- 
duction of  casein  as  an  economic  waste,  compared 
with  the  amount  of  powdered  milk  that  can  be  pro- 
duced from  the  same  raw  material,  is  nointed  out  as 


NEWSPRINT  EXPORTS  HIGHER; 
VALUE  LESS. 

Canada's  exports  of  pulji  and  paper  for  February 
1922,  were  valued  at  .$8,049,208  compared  with  .$8,831,- 
480  in  January  and  $8,668,815  in  February  1920,  thus 
showing  a  decline  of  $782,272  from  the  previous  month 
and  of  $619,607  from  last  year. 

News  print  exports  were  greater  than  in  Januar}-, 
being  70,729  tons  compared  with  67,701  tons  in  the 
previous  month  and  with  52,835  tons  in  February  1921. 

Total  wood  pulp  exports  were  less  than  in  January 
1922,  but  considerably  above  the  total  for  the  corres- 
])oiuling  uKuith  of  1921.  In  "February  1922  pul])  ex- 
ports am(>uiite<l  to  43,519  tons  valued  at  $2,447,488 
compared  with  62,006  tons  valued  at  $3,4.54,015  in  Jan- 
uarv  and  18,538  tons  valued  at  $1,628,976  in  February 
1921. 

.  Pulpwood  exports  showed  a  total  of  98,429  cords 
compared  with  66,094  cords  in  January  and  195,037 
cords  in  February  1921. 

Comparative  details  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables. 

February  1922. 

Paper —  Tens  Value 

Newsprint 70,729         $5,040,244 

Book  paper 56  9,850 

Other  paper 551,626 

5,601,420 
Pulp- 
Sulphate  (kraft) 11,437         $    690,757 

Sulphite   (bleached 8,715  756,457 

Sulphite   (unbleached') 10,145  594,625 

Mechanical 13,222  405,649 

Total 43,519        $2,447,488 

February  1921. 
Paper — 

Newsprint 52,835         $6,256,050 

Book  paper 288  89,220 

Other  paper 694,569 

$7,039,839 
Pulp- 
Sulphate  (kraft) 5,176         $    471,722 

Sulphite  (bleached)    ..    ....    ..        3,281  431,7.50 

Sulphite  (unbleached) 5,758  481,455 

Mechanical 4,323  244,049 

Total 18,538         $1,628,976 

The  principal  countries  of  destination  during  Feb- 
ruary were : 

Paper— United  Kingdom,  $199,050;  U.  S.  A.,  $4,782,- 
942;  other  countries  $619,728. 

Wood  Pulp— United  Kingdom.  $66,682:  U.  S.  A., 
$2,240,820;  other  countries,  $139,986. 

For  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  pulp  and  ])aper  has  been  as 
follows : 

Paper  Pulp  Total 

1922  .  .  .  .  .$62,075,520  .$32,710,443  $94,785,963 
1921  ....  82,217.694  69,0.30.174  151,247,868 
1920   ....       56.022,212         36,945,893         92,968,105 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  SECTION 

Discussion    of    Papers 


(Continued  from  last  issue.) 

SAFEGUARDING  SHIPMENTS  OP  PULP  TO 
FOREIGN  PORTS. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS :  Gentlemen,  the  first  paper  this 
morning  will  be  one  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Hazen,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Milton  Hersey  Company  on  "Safe- 
guarding Shipments  of  Pulp  to  Foreign  Ports." 

MR.  CHARLES  R.  HAZEN :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gen- 
tlemen, you  will  note  that  the  paper  set  down  for  me 
on  the  program  was  one  dealing  with  wire  press  mats. 
That  topic  was  abandoned  because  it  seemed  that  the 
subject  which  has  just  been  given  out  would  be  of  more 
general  interest. 

Mr.  Hazen 's  paper  on  "Safeguarding  Shipments  of 
Pulp  to  Foreign  Ports"  was  pultlished  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  for  January  26th,  1922. 

To  be  inserted  after  paragraph  re  taking  samples : 

I  am  taking  the  sampler's  point  of  view  just  here. 
You  gentlemen  in  front  of  me,  especially  those  who  sit 
at  the  manager's  desk,  appreciate  the  difficulties  that 
a  man  who  is  entrusted  with  sampling  faces  when  he 
sends  an  assistant  out  to  sample  bales  of  pulp.  It  is 
much  easier  to  take  bales  of  pulp  near  the  door,  it  is  a 
great  deal  simpler  to  take  the  first  bunch  of  bales  that 
comes  to  his  hand ;  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  take  fifty  bales 
than  to  take  one  hundred  and  fifty.  You  are  con- 
scientious, but  you  cannot  always  be  sure  that  the  as- 
sistant sent  out  to  sample  bales  of  pulp  is  going  to  be 
equally  conscientious  when  he  is  on  the  job  alone.  (Mr. 
Hazen  then  read  the  remainder  of  his  paper.) 

MR.  CARRUTHERS :  Are  there  any  questions  to  ask 
or  comments  to  make  on  this  paper? 

MR.  CROSSLEY:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  this  paper 
refers  entirelv  to  hvdraulic  pressed  laps  in  bales? 

MR.  HAZEN:  Yes. 

MR.  CROSSLEY:  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
this  class  of  pulp  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
wedges  system  is  not  applicable  to  it  for  the  reason 
that  the  moisture  is  not  evenly  distributed  in  hydrau- 
lic pressed  laps  and  that  sometimes  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  a  coffin  shaped  sample  to  get  the  proper 
proportion  of  the  wet  area.  The  wedge  system  was 
originated  in  connection  with  pulp  whose  higher  mois- 
ture content  was  towards  the  edge  and  whose  lesser 
moisture  content  was  in  the  centre  in  a  more  or  less 
regulated  way.  In  the  reading  of  Mr.  Hazen 's  paper, 
the  fact  was  brought  out  that  the  dryer  part  of  tlie  bale 
was  the  outside.  In  that  case  yon  woidd  have  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  wedge  in  the  dryer  part  of 
the  lap  and  I  believe  the  method  would  be  liable  to 
cumulative  error  from  that  source,  so  that  T  am  not  of 
opinion  that  the  wedge  is  the  safest  method  to  nse  for 
getting  the  best  results  with  this  class  of  pulp.  I  do 
think,  however,  with  the  speaker,  that  the  manner  o'^ 
cutting  and  drying  the  samples  is  not  so  important  as 
the  taking  of  a  large  enough  proportion  of  the  bales 
■■from  the  shipment.  I  think  the  writer  of  the  paper  is 
very  well  advised  to  put  that  in  because  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  trouble  in 
connection  with  taking  samples  from  ships  arriving 
in  England  is  that  samples  have  been  taken  that  liave 
not  been  sufficiently  spread  through  the  shipment,  T 
do  not  think,  however,  that  any  particular  method 
could  be  devised  and  set  up  as  a  standard.  T  I'c- 
lieve  that  if  you   appoint  a   man   who   has   sufficient 


judgment  and  experience  in  the  matter  of  .sampling 
pulp,  he  should  be  left  entirely  free  to  decide  as  to  the 
method  to  be  used  for  sampling  a  particular  shipment. 
I  am  further  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
get  agreeable  results  from  two  entirely  different  me- 
thods than  it  would  be  to  get  two  agreeing  results  from 
the  same  method,  because  any  error  that  was  made 
would  simply  be  incorporated  in  both.  Therefore,  I 
have  always  been  very  much  opposed  to  hard  and  fast 
methods  of  sampling.  The  speaker,  citing  from  an- 
ther writer  referred  to  methods  of  cutting  samples 
withm  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  It  is  absurd,  I  think,  to 
to  expect  that  anybody  can  know  or  describe  what  is 
one-tenth  of  an  ineh  on  the  edge  of  a  wedge  cut  from 
a  hydraulic  pressed  lap  that  has  been  knocked  about 
m  transit.  We  are  going  too  far  altogether  in  some  of 
these  details  and  leaving  out  the  main  point  which  is 
the  getting  of  a  sufficiently  representative  sample 
from  the  whole  shipment.  The  idea  of  having  num- 
bered bales  IS  very  good  because  it  would  enable  the 
sampler  to  select  his  samples  throughout  the  shipment 
I  am  not  agreed  that  this  is  going  to  be  so  painful  or 
laborious  as  some  imagine,  if  you  use  the  right  method 
^v-lllch  is  the  disc  method.  But  I  agree  that  the  bit  type 
ot  disc  involved  a  particularly  laborious  method  and 
that  it  IS  easier  to  devise  types  which  will  require  a 
very  much  smaller  sample  from  an  individual  bale 
V  ou  c^an  .secure  a  representative  sample  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  bales  and  yet  not  have  a  sample  so  big  that  it 
would  choke  up  your  oven.  Discs  of  this  kind  can  be 
cut  to  a  depth  of  more  than  three  inches,  if  necessarv 
with  very  little  inconvenience 

Another  thing    I  have  found   is  that  there   is  not  a 
great    deal   of   variation     in    the    vertical    exchano-o    of 
moi.sture  between  the  different  parts  of  the  bale    There 
is  a  horizontal  distribution  in  time,  the  edges  <^et  drver 
hut  there    ,s  very  little  change  for  a  lon^  peT-iod  from 
one  layer  to  another  in  the  bale.     The  outside  la\er 
may  be  dryer  but  when  you  get  past  the  outside  laver 
to  the  next  three  or  four  layers,  there  is  very  little  dif 
ference    m  their    relation.shin    as    compared'   with     the 
aps  when  they  left  the  mil]   unless  the  material  has 
been  stored  for  a  number  of  months.     Then  the  eon'i: 
tion  has  clianged  hut  there  is  not  a  very  rapid  vertical 
Change   of   moisture.      There   is    horizontal    change   o 
moisture  to  a  greater  degree  but  not  much     verJica 
change      These  are  points  which  I  thought  .shouh    be 
brought  out  m  connection  with  the  discission  of  this 

MR.  F    J.  CAMPBELL:  In  making  the  final  tests 
for  moisture,  why  do  thev  not  go  on  Ihe  total  wei^M 

MR   HA7FN  V""  I'!  '-^'^T  I'''  "''^^^^^^"^1  ^ale.? 
lUK.  HA/EN:  It  ,s  rather  a  forbidding  job  to  wei-h 

an   entire   cargo   and    it   has   been   customarv-!it   isi 

custom   to  winch  all   have  agreed-to  take 'a  proper 

lona     number   of  bales,   depending   upon   the  So 

discussion  as  to  the  best  means  of  doing  thi/  So,;; 
have  adhered  to  one  system  and  .some  to  another  Our 
own  experience  has  been  that  the  question  of  th.  !; 
rentage  of  moisture  was  not  the  princTp  ","  /'Tt  ^,  i: 
the  question  o  the  selection  of  bale.^-t he  chara  V  r 
of  the  bale-whether  it  had  been  abraded  or  not  'nd 
liow  dry  it  was.  i  ■  i   nor,  and 
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MR.  STEPHENSON:  The  literature,  as  Mr.  Haz.ii 
says,  has  dealt  almost  entirely  so  far  with  the  methods 
of  taking  the  samples  from  the  individual  bale,  and  I 
think  he  has  brought  out  verj^  emphatically  the  ne- 
cessitj^  for  giving  greater  attention  to  the  selection  of 
the  bale.  Mr.  Crossley  has  followed  up  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  method  of  taking  the  actual  sample  and 
cutting  the  disc  or  wedge  is  of  less  importance  than 
that  of  getting  a  representative  selection  of  material 
from  the  shipment.  With  the  abrasion  of  the  bale 
from  lifting  the  matei-ial  into  the  hold  and  with  the 
treatment  that  the  material  receives  from  being  thrown 
around  during  the  ocean  voyage,  the  taking  of  a  bunch 
of  bales  from  one  portion  of  the  cargo  may  give  a 
result,  when  applied  to  the  whole  shipment,  that  is 
entirely  misleading. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Campbell's  remarks  about  re- 
weighing  the  entire  cargo,  it  has  been  found  that  by 
taking  representative,  intact  bales  properly  distri- 
buted throughout  the  cargo,  and  getting  the  average 
weight  of  the  bales,  a  very  close  check  is  obtained 
upon  the  original  gross  weight  of  the  shipment.  It 
need  not  necessarily  be  within  a  few  pounds  of  it  but 
it  is  near  enough  to  show  whether  or  not  a  serious 
error  has  been  made  in  the  original  billing.  The 
speaker  further  shows  the  necessity,  if  the  shipping 
mill  is  going  to  get  what  is  coming  to  it,  or  what  is  due, 
of  taking  great  care  in  following  the  matter  up  and 
seeing  that  when  the  referee's  test  is  made,  or  should 
be  made,  the  mill  is  properly  represented  at  both  ends 
of  the  deal.  As  he  says,  you  cannot  expect  the  chemist 
working  for  the  receiving  mill  to  take  the  same  care 
in  getting  the  proper  proportion  or  selection  of  bales 
as  was  taken  at  the  shipping  mill.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  not  so  easy  for  him  to  do  so.  It  is  a  fairly  simple 
matter,  as  the  bales  pass  to  the  cars  or  the  ship,  to 
sample  every  fifth,  or  tenth  bale.  In  this  way  you  get 
a  representative  sample.  If  the  man  on  the  other  end 
simply  takes  the  first  five  bales  that  come  out  of  the 
car  he  may  get  an  entirely  erroneous  check. 

If  .such  a  board  or  committee  as  has  been  suggested 
could  be  arranged  for  to  which  disputes  could  be  re- 
ferred it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  produce  good 
results  and  that  the  proposal  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  a  pretty  big  question  and  the  loss  in 
dollars  on  a  single  large  cargo  of  pulp  would  nearly 
wipe  out  the  whole  expense. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions or  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject? 

MR.  A.  G.  HINZKE :  Before  this  question  is  disposed 
of  I  want  a  little  more  information  in  regard  to  it  be- 
cause we  are  having  a  lot  of  trouble  in  testing.  In 
our  mill  we  run  our  pulp  over  Rogers'  machines.  Our 
pressing  capacity  is  rather  limited.  Sometimes  the 
production  is  greater  and  sometimes  it  is  less;  it  varies. 
With  a  small  production  we  can  hold  tlie  stock  in  the 
press  long  enough  to  press  it  out  hard,  while  with  a 
greater  production  we  do  not  press  it  out  quite  so 
hard.  Prom  every  press  load  we  have  taken  a  sample 
from  the  top  and  from  the  centre  of  the  bale  and  we 
have  found  considerable  variation.  Some  press  loads 
will  be  held  five,  some  ten  and  some  fifteen  minutes 
longer  than  others  in  the  press.  Tlie  whole  of  the  mat- 
erial is  tested  as  accurately  as  our  facilities  and  ability 
will  permit.  The  car  load  tests  will  vary  and  that  is 
where  the  trouble  comes  is.  There  will  be  wetter 
bundles  and  dryer  bundles.  When  that  carload  arrives 
at  the  customer's  mill  and  is  tested  by  the  chemist  over 
there,  he  may  not  find  the  same  bundles :  he  is  liable  to 
get  into  the  wetter  bundles.  At  other  times  he  is  liable 
to    get  into  the   dryer   bundles,   so   there   is   no    cer- 


tainty that  the  tests  will  correspond.  Sometimes  the 
test  runs  two  or  three  per  cent  higher  than  the  weight 
that  we  bill  at,  while  at  other  times  it  will  be  that 
much  less.  How  3^ou  are  going  to  overcome  that  I  "do 
not  know.  I  was  wondering  whether  any  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present  could  give  us  any  advice  in  regard  to 
that  matter. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  Mr.  Hinzke  refers  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Rogers'  machine  the  sheets  from  which 
are  placed  together  and  pressed  on  the  hydraulic  press. 
It  is  possible  that  some  person  can  offer  a  suggestion 
in  regard  to  ovei-coming  the  variation  which  takes 
place  in  the  handling  of  pulp  in  this  manner. 

]MR.  STEPHENSON :  I  would  like  to  ask  those  who 
have  had  experience  along  this  line  as  to  whether  it  is 
thought  that  Mr.  Hazen's  suggestion  of  numbering  or 
marking  the  bales  could  be  followed  a  little  bit  far- 
ther and  whether  the  man  at  the  receiving  end  could  in 
this  way  be  given  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  same 
bales  as  those  which  were  sampled  and  tested  at  the 
mill. 

MR.  F.  W.  CLARK :  Our  experience  with  large  ship- 
ments is  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  pick  out 
the  bales  that  have  been  tested  before  unless  you 
mark  them  plainly  on  the  outside  with  a  brightly  col- 
ored paint.  Even  in  cases  like  that  we  have  found  it 
very  difficult  to  pick  out  these  bales,  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  passage  and  handling  of  cargoes  bales  have 
been  rubbed  to  a  considerable  extent  and  the  marking 
has  practically  been  removed.  In  connection  with  the 
numbering  of  tlie  bales,  I  imagine  that  would  solve 
Mr.  Hinzke's  difficulty.  If  he  has  a  shipment  of  dry 
or  light  bales,  when  they  are  opened  up,  the  nximbers 
are  shown  and  they  can  discover  the  light  bales  that 
were  shipped  and  how  they  came  to  be  in  the  test  at 
the  receiving  end.  For  instance,  if  he  has  sliipped  a 
certain  number  of  bales  that  are  under  weight,  or  low 
test,  due  to  high  production  and  limited  press  capacity, 
these  bales  being  numbered  when  t.ested  at  the  mill, 
will  indicate  at  the  receiving  mill  end  that  they  were 
low  test  bales.  Wlien  they  are  opened  up  at  the  re- 
ceiving end  the  low  test  bales  will  be  discovered  by 
the  number  which  is  theirs. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  I  may  say  for  Mr.  Clark's  in- 
formation that  i\Ir.  Hinzke  is  referring  to  pressed  chem- 
ical pulp  from  a  Rogers'  machine  and  I  rather  think 
vou  are  referring  to  mechanical  pulp. 

MR.  HINZKE:  The  laps  weigh  about  50  pounds 
each  and  the  press  load  weighs  about  1,000  pounds. 
In  testing,  from  the  first  press  load  wo  take  the  top' lap, 
from  the  second  press  load,  the  second  lap  down,  and 
so  on  until  we  get  to  the  bottom.  In  some  cases  per- 
haps we  do  not  go  quite  so  far  dovni.  Then  it  is  a 
matter  of  time  or  of  mechanical  difficulty.  Every 
press  load  is  tested  accurately  in  the  mill,  but  at  the  re- 
i-eiving  end  they  will  not  get  hold  of  the  same  kind  of 
bales  or  in  sampling  the  cargo  they  may  sample  all 
the  wet  bales  or  they  may  sample  more  dry  bales  than 
we  found. 

IMR.  STEPHENSON:  Is  there  any  appreciable 
amount  of  moisture  removed  in  pressing,  or  is  the 
pressing  more  a  matter  of  baling? 

MR.  HINZKE:  No,  it  is  the  pressing.  The  longer 
yon  can  hold  the  pulp  in  the  press  the  dryer  you  can 
get  it.  We  are  pressing  as  dry  as  sixty  per  cent  in 
some  cases,  while  in  others  it  would  not  be  more  than 
fifty  per  cent.  All  these  wet  and  dry  laps  arc  con- 
tained in  the  same  car-loads  and  how  they  are  going  to 
know  this  at  the  other  end  and  test  in  the  same  way 
that  we  do,  is  something  that  I  cannot  understand. 

MR.  MASON :  As  a  suggestion,  would  it  not  be  wise 
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to  leave  the  pulp  in  the  press  for  the  same  length  of 
time  in  each  case  and  then  rely  on  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  bales  being  sampled  to  get  an  accurate  test? 

MR.  HINZKE :  That  is  right,  if  you  have  sufficient 
pressing  capacity.  You  could  find  out  then  the  proper 
length  of  time  to  hold  the  pulp  in  the  press,  but  if  your 
pressing  capacity  is  limited,  it  ia  not  always  possible 
to  fix  a  time  for  pressing  the  pulp.  We  have  three 
presses  and  we  are  installing  a  fourth  press  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  this  difficulty.  As  to  the 
numbering  of  tlie  bales,  I  do  not  believe  that  would 
work  out  because,  with  a  carload  of  pulp  weighing 
80,000  pounds  composed  of  50-pound  bundles,  it  would 
require  an  immense  amount  of  time  just  to  number 
and  check  all  the  bales  and  to  pick  out  the  bales  at  the 
other  end  bearing  numbers  to  correspond  with  the 
numbers  upon  the  bales  tested  at  the  producing  mill. 
When  a  car  is  loaded,  it  is  not  loatled  from  one  end 
only.  They  are  loading  from  both  ends  at  the  same 
time  and  the  bales  and  numbers  are  all  mixed  up  in 
the  ears. 

MR.  HAZEN:  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard 
to  that.  It  is  not  essential  that  the.y  should  get  for 
test  the  same  number  of  bales  as  were  tested  at  the 
mill.  The  essential  thing  is  tliat  they  shall  obtain  at 
the  other  end  a  proportionate  number  of  bales  from 
each  variety  of  pulp  shipped.  It  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience. We  put  a  man  at  a  mill  on  the  Canadian  side, 
we  put  a  man  at  the  receiving  end  and  the  two  are  able 
to  check  with  in  a  pound  of  their  average  weight  of 
bales.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  the  selection  of  the 
bales  for  test,  and,  to  be  fair  in  selecting,  of  taking, 
normal  weight  bales.  If  this  principle  is  followed  the 
rest  is  easy.  The  big  difficulty  in  this  matter  is  the 
selection  of  bales  and  not  in  the  moisture  content  of 
the  bales  or  the  method  of  sampling.  The  method  of 
sampling  will  take  care  of  it  all  right. 

MR.  HINZKE :  We  have  had  proof  of  the  contention 
of  this  gentleman  in  sampling  bales.  We  wanted  to  see 
if  we  are  absolutely  correct  at  our  mill  and  in  order  to 
do  so  we  would  take  one  bale  and  cut  samples  from  it, 
first  cutting  them  from  the  surface  and  then  splitting 
the  bale  in  ludf  and  taking  samples  from  the  middle. 
As  Mr.  Hazen  will  know  from  experimenting,  such 
samijles  taken  from  the  .surface  are  always  dryer  than 
samples  taken  from  the  centre.  We  retained  the  whole 
50-pound  bale,  weighed  it,  dried  it  out  and  made  a 
counter-test  of  the  sample ;  so  that  I  am  convinced  that 
as  far  as  the  testing  is  concerned  the  method  is  correct 
because  our  experience  bears  out  your  statement. 
When  the  whole  weight  of  the  50-pound  bales  was  test- 
ed, it  corresponded  almost  to  the  dot  with  the  sample. 
As  I  said  before  it  is  just  a  matter  of  taking  a  cor- 
responding sample  at  the  shipping  and  receiving  ends. 

MR.  GARRUTHERS :  Mr.  Hinzke,  you  were  speaking 
about  your  inability  to  get  uniform  pressing  power  on 
account  of  the  presses  being  worked  over  capacity.  It 
would  depend  on  operating  the  presses  to  get  uniform 
pressing  power  because  you  would  simply  take  on  an 
average  so  much  shorter  time  to  cover  the  production 
of  your  mill.  I  think  you  could  arrange  to  have  your 
pulp  pressed  in  uniform  time  although  you  may  be 
obHged,  on  account  of  your  lack  of  capacity,  to  take 
a  pressing  time  for  each  bale  about  equal  to  the  aver- 
age time  available  in  periods  of  maximum  production. 

MR.  CROSSLEY :  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  point  because  I  think  it  is  quite  interesting  and 
I  do  not  think  that  the  members  have  an  idea  of 
exactly  what  is  going  on  at  this  mill.  I  think  this 
mill  is  the  only  one  that  is  making  this  particular  form 


of  product  at  the  present  time  in  Canada,  is  it  not? 
MR.  HINZKE :  Yes,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out. 
MR.  CROSSLEY :  The  pulp  goes  over  the  Rogers  wet 
machine  and  is  formed  into  sheets  30  x  36  inches.  They 
are  placed  in'the  hydraulic  press  in  stacks  about  four 
feet  high ;  they  are  a  good  deal  higher  than  that  when 
they  are  first  placed  in  there.     The  individual  layers 
are  about  three  inclies  thick  between  the  mats  of  cocoa- 
nut  fiber  used  to  prevent  the  stacks  from  slipping  in 
the  press  and  to  help  drain  the  water  away.     When 
this  stack  is  received  from  the  wet  machine  it  has  a 
height  of  about  five  feet;  it  is  rolled  over  to  the  hy- 
draulic press  and  brought  down  to  a  heiglit  of  about 
three  feet  six  inches.    The  man  on  the  machine  gauges 
the  spacing  between  the  cocoanut  matting  as  closely 
and  as  definitely  as  he  can  but  senLctimes  there  is  quite 
a  variation  in  the  depth  between  the  mats.     When  the 
pulp  comes  out  of  the  hydraulic  press  some  of  these 
laps  are  two,  or  two  and  a  half,  inches  thick  and  others 
are  perhaps  only  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.     The  pe- 
culiar thing  is  that  the  sheets  in  each  individual  lap 
that  are  nearest  to  the  cocoanut  matting  will  run  per- 
h.aps  ten  per  cent  dryer  than  those  at  the  centre  of  the 
lap.     Tlie  drj'er  laps  being  at  the  outside,  the  greatest 
content  in  moistui'c  is  approximately  at  the  centre  of 
the  lap.    If  you  have  a  thin  lap  you  have  a  good  deal 
dryer  lap  than  if  you  have  a  thick  lap.     If  the  mill  is 
running  slowly  you  are  likely  to  have  more  thin  laps 
and  these  laps  will  be  a  good  deal  dryer.     The  diffi- 
culty that  is  experienced  in  connection  with  testing  at 
tlie  mill  is  that  the  edge  of  the  lap  is  very  wet,  because 
that  is  the  way  the  water  runs  down  in  the  stacks  in 
the  press,  but  as  the  stack  comes  out  of  the  press,  when 
you  get  about  an  inch  in,  you  find  that  the  horizontal 
distribution  of  moisture  is  almost  the  same  over  the 
whole  sheet  with  the  exception  of  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  at  the  outside,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes that  moisture  begins  to  seep  back  again  horizon- 
tally, but  the  vertical  distribution  remains  practically 
constant  even  for  two  or  tliree  weeks     after  it  is  re- 
ceived at  the  receiving  mill;  so  that  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  form  of  sampling  at  the  two  places  will 
have  to  be  different.     A  wedge  sample  cut  from  that 
hydraulic  lap  will  have  a  very  wet  base  but  the  great 
bulk  of  its  area  will  be  in  material  of  an  almost  uni- 
formly dry  condition.     In  order  to  get  a  proper  sam- 
ple you  would  have  to  take  a  complete  section  of  the 
lap  that  would  have  a  proper  proportion  of  wet  and 
dry  material.    I  have  tested  tlie  laps  in  different  ways 
and  at  the  pulp  mill  the  strip  method  seems  to  give  the 
best  result  so  long  as  you  pick  strips  in  such  a  position 
as  to  give  a  proper  proportion  of  strips  in  the  wet  edge. 
At  the  paper  mill  there  are  different  methods  that  give 
practically  the  same  results.     The  strip  method  is  used 
at  the  pulp  mill,  or  is  recommended  to  be  used.     The 
strip  should  be  taken  from  each  truck  load  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  press.     You  should  take  a  second  strip,  a 
third  strip  and  so  on  until  you  have  made  a  series 
that  will  cover  right  across  the  lap.     If  you  do  not  do 
that  you  are  liable  to  meet  with  difficulties.    I  do  not 
want  to   go   into   this   matter  in  too  much   detail  be- 
cause the  point  has  not  been  quite  settled  yet,  but 
the  interesting  part  of  it  is  the  fact  that  the  outside 
sheets  are  so  much  dryer  where  they  are  next  to  the 
cocoanut     mat,  that  the  thinner     laps  will  be  dryer 
throughout  tlian  the  heavier  laps  and  that  there  may 
be   thinner  laps  and   heavier  laps   in  the   same  stack 
from  the  same  press.     It  constitutes  quite  a  difficult 
problem  in  moisture  testing  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  moisture  is  distributed  in  a  different  manner  after 
it  is  received  at  the  paper  mill  than  it  is  at  the  moment 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  press.  This  pulp  has  to  be  ship- 
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ped  immediately  so  that  the  test  must  be  takeu  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  press,  aud,  as  Mr.  Hiuzke  says,  it 
presents  a  very  interesting  proposition  in  moisture 
testing.  A  number  of  experiments  have  been  made.  I 
thought  I  would  bring  up  the  point  so  that  it  will  be 
realised  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  bales  but  that 
we  are  dealing  with  individual  laps  and  that  almost 
each  lap  has  some  individual  characteristic.  The  laps 
which  are  in  the  centre  differ  in  their  moisture  content 
from  the  laps  near  the  top,  aud  the  laps  which  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stack  differ  again.  The  sheets  that 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  individual  lap  differ  from  the 
.sheets  that  are  at  the  top  of  the  individual  lap.  An 
adequate  moisture  testing  sy.stem  would  have  to  take 
into  account  a  great  number  of  variables  and  would 
have  to  be  based  on  a  proper  representation  of  the 
material  under  test. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  X<.w.  Gentlemen,  you  see 
where  this  discussion  lands  us.  We  have  opened  up 
and  eutirelj-  new  lot  of  problems  which  will  no  doubt 
be^satisfactorily  adjusted  after  tlie  problems  have  been 
studied  to  a  greater  extent.  We  are  somewhat  limited 
for  time.  1  am  going  to  ask  if  anyone  has  any  fur- 
ther remarks  to  make,  and  then  we  will  pass  on  to  the 
next  subject. 

MR.  CLARK:  I  was  wondering  if  any  action  was  or 
would  be  taken  by  the  Technical  Section  in  reference 
to  the  last  suggestion  in  Mr.  Hazen's  paper  about  a 
copy  for  testing.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
problem,  especially  for  the  manufacturers  of  pulp. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  I  would  suggest  that  the  mat- 
ter be  referred  to  the  Moisture  Testing  Committee. 
We  have  a  committee  for  that  purpose  and  doubtless, 
having  had  their  attention  brought  to  it,  they  will  be 
very  pleased  to  deal  with  it. 

{To  be  continued.) 


PAPER  SECRETARIES  TOO  BUSY  TO  ATTEND 
HOOVER  CONFERENCE. 

The  paper  industry  will  not  be  represented  in  the 
trade  association  conference  with  Secretarj-  Hoover, 
scheduled  for  April  12,  because  that  is  the  week  of  the 
annual  series  of  paper  conventions  to  be  held  in  New 
York  City.  Nearly  every  association  in  the  paper 
industiy  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
City  that  week,  and  several  on  the  day  set  for  the 
Washington  conference. 

Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Secretai-y  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  the  federation  of  asso- 
eiiition  of  manufacturers,  has  wired  Seeretarj^  Hoover 
telling  him  that  while  the  paper  industry  is  anxious 
to  participate  in  the  proposed  conference,  the  fact  that 
it  comes  during  "" Paper  week"  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  any  of  the  secretaries  to  attend. 

It  is  feared  there  is  little  chance  of  securing  a  post- 
ponement, although  some  of  the  best  known  trade 
.secretaries  in  the  American  Association  of  Trade  Sec- 
retaries are  with  the  paper  industry. 


ST.  CROIX  NOW  PREMIER  POWER  &  PULP  CO. 

.  Tile  St.  Ci-oix  Pulj)  and  Paper  Company  of  Ilart- 
ville.  N.S.,  is  reported  to  have  been  reorganized  and 
will  in  the  future  be  known  as  the  Premier -Power 
and  Pulp  Company,  with  a  capitalization  of  .^2, 000,000. 
About  .$1,000,000  will  be  invested  in  renovating  the 
old  plant,  and  with  proposd  improvements,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  output  will  be  about  8,000  tons  of 
newsprint  and  "),000  tons  of  wrapping  paper  a  year. 
Any  suri)lus  pulp  will  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  the 
I'nited  States  and  Great  Britain. 


PAPER  MAN  HEADS  TORONTO  ROTARY. 

Mr.  Fred  L.  Ratcliff,  president  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper 
Company  was  elected  president  of  the  Toronto  Rotary 
Club  at  a  meeting  held  24th  March. 

Mr.  Ratcliff  is  one  of  tliose  executives  whose  idea  of 
keeping  fit  is  to  maintain  an  interest  in  other  things 
than  money  making. 

He  has  now  the  Rotary  Club,  a  golf  club  and  a 
church    building    fund   on   his    hands,    in    addition    to 


MR.    FRED    L.    RATCLIFF. 

numerous  other  activities  wherein  the  satisfaction  of 
service  to  his  fellow  men  is  the  only  form  of  remun- 
eration. None  of  these  prevent  him  from  presiding 
effectively  over  the  affairs  of  a  successful  paper  job- 
bing business. 

His  connection  with  the  paper  industry  began  in  the 
office  of  Taylor  Brothers  in  January  1886. 


CATALOGS  WANTED  BY  COMMISSIONER. 

Wi-  are  asked  to  aimoiuice  that  ^Ir.  Eugene  St. 
Jean,  Industrial  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Hull, 
Que.  desires  to  receive,  as  soon  as  possible,  catalogs 
relating  to  this  Pidp  and  Paper  Industry. 


ALL  ABOARD! 

Ottawa,  March  24. — Provision  is  made  in  the  es- 
timates tabled  today  for  an  exhibition  train  of  Can- 
adian products  to  tour  P^'rance  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  French  exhibition  train  toured  Canada  last  fall. 
Under  the  heading  of  trade  and  commerce  estimates, 
a  ote  of  .t-")0,000  is  provided  for  this  purpose. 


After  tlie  visit  of  a  manufacturer  of  paper  machines 
to  Camas,  Wash.,  '■^Making  Pajier"  says.  "The  Mos- 
lem faces  the  ea.st  and  prays,  but  the  eastern  man- 
ufacturers face  the  Ave.st  and  hope."' 
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NO  TRUTH  IN  REPORTS  OF 
RIORDON  CONTRACT. 

Reports  published  to  tlie  effect  that  Sir  Frederick 
Becker,  representing  an  English  syndicate,  is  nego- 
tiating for  purchase  of  a  large  per  centage  of  the 
pulp  output  of  the  Riordon  Co.,  Limited,  Kipawa 
mill,  M-ere  declaired  by  officials  of  the  Riordon  Comp- 
any tO'  have  been  unfounded. 

In  denying  the  truth  of  this  nunor,  Mr  I.  W. 
Killam  pointed  out  that  a  very  vital  reason  why  the 
Kipawa  mill  would  not  be  likely  to  enter  the  overseas 
export  business  lies  in  its  geographical  position  in 
relation  to  the  seaboard.  Mr.  Killam  further  stated 
that  under  normal  conditions  the  established  clientele 
of  the  Riordon  Company  would  require  the  entire 
pulp  output  of  the  mill  in  qustion  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  high-class  papers  and  artificial  silk. 

Mr.  Killam  stated  that  the  Kipawa  plant  had  been 
running  from  half  to  full  capacity  all  this  year,  and 
that  at  the  present  it  is  running  at  capacity. 

"There  is  nothing  to  it,"  said  Sir  Hrederick  IJeckei', 
head  of  IJecker  and  Company,  London,  when  spoken 
to  in  reference  to  nimors  from  Montreal  that  he 
was  negotiating  a  contract  with  the  Riordon  Comp- 
any, by  which  the  British  Ludg.ite  Syndicate  which 
he  represents  would  take  a  big  share  of  the  Riordon 
output. 


ADVERTISING  INCREASES  Ih  xjEW  YORK  CITY. 

Improved  business  conditions  are  suggested  by  a 
study  of  the  monthly  tabulation  ;  made  by  the  New 
York  "Evening  Post"  of  the  volume  of  advertising 
carried  in  17  daily  and  9  Sunday  newspapers  of  the 
City,  says  Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  the  News 
Print  Service  Bureau.  Comparing  the  total  volume  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  first  two  months  of  1922 
with  the  total  for  January  and  February  1921  we  find 
a  gain  of  6  p.c.  in  lineage.  The  most  notable  feature 
is  that  while  local  advertising  shows  a  small  gain  in 
1922  over  the  large  volume  carried  during  the  same 
period  of  1921,  foreign  advertising  shows  an  increase 
of  24  p.c.  which  is  some  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised  com- 
modities are  vigorously  fighting  to  bring  the  volume 
of  their  sales  back  to  normal  after  the  period  of  de- 
pression. Foreign  advertising  amounted  to  18  p.c. 
of  the  total  volume  of  New  York  City  newspaper  ad- 
vertising during  the  first  two  months  of  1922  and  to 
15  p.c.  of  the  total  volume  during  the  first  two  months 
of  1921.  During  January  and  February  1922  foreign 
advertising  was  20  p.c.  of  the  total  volume  of  advertis- 
ing carried  in  the  morning  papers,  17  p.c.  of  the  total 
in  the  evening  papers  and  18  p.c.  of  the  total  in  Sunday 
papers. 

A  progressive  improvement  is  indicated  by  compa- 
risons of  the  separate  months.  The  total  volume  of 
advertising  of  all  kinds  in  all  the  issues  of  the  New 
York  City  newspapers  in  January  1922  was  3.5  p.e. 
more  than  in  January  1921,  while  in  February  1922 
the  increase  was  8.5  p.e.  over  the  volume  in  Feliruary 
last  year.  Heavy  increases  are  noted  in  automobile  ad- 
vertising, while  the  volume  of  space  devoted  to  dry 
goods,  furniture  and  real  estate  has  been  especially 
well  sustained. 

In  the  total  number  of  pages  printed  including  both 
advertising  and  reading  matter,  the  morning  papers 
show  an  increase  of  18  percent,  the  evening  papers    11 

per  cent,  and  the  Sunday  papers  19  percent,  making 
an  average  increase  of  16  percent  in  pages  for  the  first 

two  months  of  1922  over  the  first  two  months  of  192L 


FOREMEN'S  CLASS  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

Erie,  Pa.,  March  28.  —  Tiie  success  of  the  training 
conference  for  foremen  held  for  the  foremen  of  the 
Hammermill  Paper  Company,  the  second  of  the  series 
of  conferences  being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Vocational  Educational  authorities, 
in  cooperation  with  paper  mills,  has  been  such  that  it 
has  been  decided  by  the  foremen  who  took  the  work, 
to  continue  tlieir  conferences  for  a  longer  period,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  federal  and  state  authorities. 

This  is  indication  tliat  the  first  conference  series  was 
a  thorough  success.  The  federal  and  state  authorities 
volunteei'ed  their  aid  in  the  first  series,  which  was  for 
about  twentj'  days  of  intensive  work,  but  advocated 
tliat  the  work  be  not  di'opped  then  this  series  was  end- 
ed, but  be  continued  by  the  foremen  and  mill  officials 
themselves. 

The  action  of  the  mill  foremen,  therefore,  is  evid- 
ence that  the  value  of  the  initial  series  was  appreciated 
by  the  men  who  participated  in  the  study.  The  fore- 
men, moreover,  have  decided  even  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  second  series,  to  maintain  the  study  group 
which  has  been  formed,  by  holding  bi-monthly  con- 
ferences to  continue  as  may  be  needed,  special  study 
of  problems  as  they  develop. 

The  home  conference,  as  it  might  be  called,  which  is 
to  take  place  as  the  second  atep  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram, will  consist  of  forty  hours  of  work,  but  will  be 
less  intensive,  and  the  hours  will  be  distributed  over  a 
longei-  period  than  was  the  case  with  the  initial  period. 


RUBBER  IMPROVES  QUALITY  OF  PAPER 

Experiments  on  the  quality  of  paper  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  which  small  amounts  of  rubber  latex  are 
added  to  the  fiber  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  pro- 
duct is  superior  to  the  same  material  made  without 
rubber.  Vice-Consul  Wade  Blackard  of  Singapore  re- 
jiorts  the  results  of  tests  in  the  Feb.  13  issue  of  Com- 
merce Reports. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  process  that  it  will  not  only  re- 
duce tlie  cost  of  paper  manufacturing  materially  and 
simplif.v  paper-making  methods,  but  that  it  will  greatly 
improve  the  quality  of  the  product. 

P]xperiments  were  made  to  show  tha.^  witli  an  ordi- 
nary fiber  made  into  a  paper  containing  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent  of  rubber  the  product  had  a  folding  immber 
of  5,000  to  6,000  aiui  a  tensile  strength  two  or  three 
times  that  of  the  same  material  made  without  rubber. 
But  with  a  rubber  content  of  about  seventy-five  one- 
hundredths  of  1  per  cent  the  folding  number  reached 
11,500,  while  the  same  paper  made  in  the  usual  manner 
had  a  folding  number  of  30. 

Another  fiber  beaten  for  half  tlie  usual  time  made 
into  a  paper  containing  1  per  cent  of  rubber  liad  a  fold- 
ing nund)er  of  72,500  and  a  tensile  strength  of  87  lb. 
for  a  strip  1  in.  wide,  equal  to  6,600  lb.  per  sq.in.,  or 
about  twice  the  strength  of  a  well-vulcanized  rubber 
bursting  strength  was  about  40  lb.  for  a  thickness  o\ 
compound,  such  as  is  used  in  tires,  for  example.  The 
one-tenth  of  a  millimeter. 


UNION  BAG  AND  ST.  MAURICE 
SHOW  LOSS. 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation  has  issued  its 
report  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  showing 
net  loss  of  .$723,397  after  charges  and  inventon-  ad- 
justments. This  compares  with  net  profit  of  .$3,474,- 
926,  equivalent  to  •$23.20  a  share  earned  on  the  .$14,977,- 
850  out.standing  capital  stock  in  the  previous  j'ear. 

Canadians  are  interested  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  pai-ent  company  of  St.  Maurice  Paper. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 
London,  March  14,  1922.  -  The  Kellner-Partington 
Paper  Pulp  Company,  Ltd.,  which  has  a  share  capita 
of  £1  516,105  announced  a  few  days  ago  an  otter  oi 
£1  500  000  IVo  p.c.  guaranteed  first  mortgage  deben- 
ture stock  at  97  p.f.  and  inside  of  a  few  hours  the 
money  was  over-subscribed,  which  should  be  taken  as  a 
good  hint  by  Canadians  who  want  to  expand  resom-ces 
The  company  was  formed  in  1889  and  in  1917--the 
registered  office  is  still  in  London-the  shareholders 
were  approached  by  a  group  of  Norwegians  with  a 
view  to  the  sale  of  their  shares.  An  agreement  was 
come  to  with  Aktieselskapet  Borregaard  (known  as 
A/S  Borregaard)  a  limited  company  in  Norway,  which 
acquired  with  some  few  exceptions  the  whole  of  the 
share  capital  and  debenture  stock  of  Kellner-Partmg- 
ton  at  a  price  of  £6  per  share  of  each  £1  ordinary 
share,  £1  per  share  for  each  £1  preference  shares  and 
£95  per  each  £100  of  4  p.c.  debenture  stock  the  tot^al 
price  thus  coming  to  the  enormous  sum  ot  £b,5UU,UUU 

The  kellner-Partiugtou  Paper  Pulp  Coy.,  Ltd.,  pos- 
sess a  paper  and  pulp  mill  in  Sarpsborg  and  paper  and 
pulp  niills  in  Austria.  Li  addition  at  Sarpsborg  they 
own  27,000  h.p.  furnished  by  the  waterfalls  m  Norway. 

Capacity  of  Mills. 
The  annual  capacity  of  mills  in  Norway  and  Austria 
are  stated  to  be  as  follows: 

Pulp  Paper 

Sarpsborg  Mill ^^^^  ^O'OJO 

Austrian   Mill 40-000  ^'^^^ 

These  figures  are  made  up  by  80,000  tons  of  high 
-rade  bleached  sulphite  and  12,000  tons  of  groundwood 
produced  by  the  Sarpsborg  mill,  the  20,000  tons  of 
paper  being  of  fine  quality ;  and  40,000  tons  ot  high 
grade  bleached  sulphite  and  5,000  tons  of  fine  quality 
paper  from  the  Austrian  mill.  This  is  the  annual  cap- 
acity only  and  they  own  forests  in  Norway  and  Austria 

of  great  value.  ,  ■     ^-        ^. 

Now  we  can  look  further  at  the  combination,  te- 
eause  these  mills  are  competitors  of  no  mean  order 
with  the  Canadian  mills.  Kellner-Partington  Coy.  pos- 
sessed large  interests  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish  paper 
and  pulp  mills  —  as  well  as  forests  —  and  A/S  Bor- 
regaard bought  up  the  lot.  Their  capital  is  about 
£3  000,000,  no  debenture  debt,  and  since  formation 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  10  p.c.  on  shares  have  been 
paid.  By  the  deal  with  Kellner-Pairtington,  A/S  Bor- 
regaard became  owners  of  some  of  the  largest  Scan- 
dinavian mills,  they  also  own  shares  in  the  Poland 
Paper  Company,  in  Maine,  U.  S.  A.,  and  output  cap- 
acity of  the  mills  added  to  the  figures  given  for  Kell- 
ner-Partington Coy.  is  as  follows: 

Tons. 

Pulp,  (all  kinds) 200,000 

Paper,  (fine  and  kraft) 65,000 

Groundwood ^^-0"" 

A/S  Borregaard  own  45  p.c.  of  the  share  capital  of 
the  Barrow  Paper  Mill  Coy.,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Eng- 
land, so  that  it  will  be  seen  Kellner-Partington  and 
A/S  Borregaard,  as  two  companies  have  great  capacity 
as  competitors.  Their  combined  net  profits  in  1920 
reached  £625,699  (Kellner-Partington  £265,699)  and  in 
1919,  £585,151,  A/S  Borregaard  £300,000). 

It  is  now  stated  that  the  net  proceeds  to  be  received 
by  the  Kellner-Partington  Company   of  the  issue  of 
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£1,500,000  debenture  stock,  (except  about  £10,500  re- 
quired to  pay  off  the  existing  debenture  stock  of  the 
KelLner-Pai-tington  Coy.  not  held  by  A/S  Borregaard) 
will  be  available  for  further  working  capital  of  the 
two  companies.  Lai'ge  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  and  are  being  spent  on  improving  tlie  mills  and 
the  combined  assets  are  put  at  £6,500,000. 

Hjalmar  Wessel  is  the  chairman,  at  present,  of  the' 
directors  of  Kellner-Partington  and  also  of  A/S  Bor- 
regaard. The  directors  are :  Cato  Rachlew,  Jens  Fre- 
deriksen,  Nicolay  Maitens,  Olar  Roen,  William  Du- 
borgh,  Olar  Norgaard. 

Judging  by  the  quickness  in  filling  the  subscription 
list  for  £1,500,000  71/2  p.c.  debenture  stock,  it  shows 
the  great  confidence  the  British  public  have  in  pulp 
and  paper  investments. 

Imperial  Paper  Mills  Loss. 
The  accounts  at  August  1,  1921,  show  a  net  loss  of 
£97,793,  8s.  6d.  by  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills,  in  Kent. 
It  is  most  serious.  The  Directors  say  this  week  that  it 
was  due  to  the  verj*  heavy  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  the  necessary  stocks  of  pulp  and  paper-making  mat- 
erials. Contributory  causes  have  been  the  prolonged 
and  disastrous  coal  strike  and  the  losses  arising  from 
depreciated  currencies. 

The  mills  with  their  magnificent  equipment  of 
modern  fast-running  machinery  are  being  maintained 
at  the  highest  possible  standard  of  efficiency.  The 
Directors  are  also  confident  that,  with  the  large  output 
of  the  mills,  all  of  which  is  finding  a  ready  market, 
the  ensuing  year  will  show  satisfactory  results.  The 
sinking  fund  is  now  in  opei'ation,  and  on  January  31, 
1922,  an  amount  of  £54,000  of  the  71/2  p.c.  15  year 
first  mortgage  debenture  stock  was  redeemed. 
Olive  and  Parting^ton,  Ltd. 
The  1921  report  of  Olive  and  Partington,  Ltd.,  a  Lan- 
cashire firm  shows  a  trading  loss  of  £43,277,  but 
a  balance  of  £7,050  was  brought  forward  and  £19,450 
received  in  interest  and  transfer  fees.  The  5  p.c.  pre- 
ference dividend  took  £10,000  and  the  Directoi's'  rem- 
uneration £500.  The  final  result,  therefore,  is  that  a 
debit  balance  of  £27,277  is  carried  foi-ward.  To 
counteract  this  the  company  has  a  "nest  egg"  in  the 
shape  of  £210,765  as  a  reserve  fund  and  its  investments 
amount  to  £300,079. 

Weloome  News. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  are  open- 
ing a  London  office  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  N.  E. 
Wainwright.  This  is  what  we  want  to  see — Canadians 
shaking-up  the  Scandinavians,  Americans,  and  Ger- 
mans, etc.,  etc.,  who  hold  the  present  market  here. 
The  Wages  and  Hours  Dispute. 

The  negotiations  between  the  workers'  unions  and 
the  Emplo.vers  Federation  are  going  apace.  Tlie  two 
bodies  cannot  settle  everything,  so  in  all  probability 
a  full  conference  will  be  held  this  week.  One  thing  is 
assured  and  that  is  there  is  no  imminence  of  a  strike. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Trade. 

The  pulp  market  shows  a  little  improvement.  Ground- 
wood  is  changing  hands  at  a  very  slightly  reduced 
price  to  clear  sellers'  stocks.  Prices,  otherwise,  un- 
changed. 

Paper  industry  is  still  in  a  state  of  inactivity — but 
it  is  better  than  it  was  three  months  ago.  Export  trade 
has  given  it  a  fillip.   The  home  demand  is  fair. 


Some  have  little,  some  have  less;  some  have  not  a  cent 
to  bless  their  empty  pockets,  yet  possess  true  riches  in 
true  happiness.- — John  Oxenham. 
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Mr.  W.  11.  Shen-iff  of  tiie  Iloilge-Slierriff  Taper 
Company,  selliii<j  agents  in  Toronto  of  Wayaaaiiiack 
Company's  prodnets,  is  on  a  short  visit  1o  tlicii-  mills 
at  Three  Rivers. 

Mr.  ]i.  C.  Nelson  of  the  Kennedy  (_'ontainei--liner  and 
Bag  Company  of  Woodstock  of  Ontario,  was  visiting 
the  trade  in  Toronto  Thui'sday  and  Friday  of  last 
week. 

Sir  Frederick  Becker,  chairman  of  Becker  and  (Com- 
pany of  America,  Limited,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Irvine,  man- 
ager spent  hist  week  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Tliey 
also  visited  the  mill  at  Chantller,  P.Q. 

Mr.  1.  II.  Weldon,  of  tlie  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  Toronto,  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson,  Spanish  Kiver 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  have  been  ap- 
jjointed  by  the  Canadian  P\dp  and  Paper  Association, 
as  an  advising  board  to  consult  with  the  Minister  of 
Lands,  Forests  and  Mines,  Province  of  Ontario,  Sir 
William  Price  and  ilr.  Geo.  ilcKee  arc  acting  in  a 
similar  position  for  the  province  of  (^nebec. 

Mr.  T.  .1.  Stevenson,  Riordou  Sales  Corporation 
Montreal,  was  in  Boston  last  week. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Festlierstonaiigh,  manager  of  •).  C.  Wilson. 
Limited,  Montreal,  visited  New  York  last  week. 

Mr.  S.  F.  DiuKum.  treasurer  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  |)aid  a  short  visit  to  Montreal  a  few 
days  ago. 

Mr.  Guy  Tombs  has  been  enjoying  a  holida.\-  at 
Atlantic    City. 

Sir  Frederick  Becker  and  part,\'  have  returned  to 
Montreal  after  an  extensive  tour  of  insi)ection  to  the 
])ulii  mills  in  which  he  is  intei-ested.  The  itinerary  in- 
cluded Weymouth  and  Halifa.x,  X.  S..  and  Cliandlei-. 
Port  Alfred,  and  Chicoutimi,  Que., 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  B.  Rolland  accompanied  by  their 
daughter.  Miss  Marguerite  Rolland  and  Miss  Celine 
Masson,  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Atlantic  Citv. 


LONDON  NEWSPAPERS  BEGIN  PRICE-CUTTING. 

Following  The  Daily  Telegraph's  reduction  of  its 
price  to  three  half-pence.  The  Times  in  future  will  cost 
everywhere  three  half-pence  to  which  price  it  was  recejit- 
l.\-  reduced  for  registered  readers  onlv. 


NEW  PROVINCIAL  BOOK  MILL  AT 
PORT  ARTHUR, 

Work  is  now  being  commenced  on  the  new  $1,000,000 
book  and  writing  mill  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Ltd.,  at  Port  Arthur,  Ontario.  The  excavation  work 
has  heoi  done  so  that  actual  mill  construction  should 
progress  rapidl.v. 

The  book  mill  will  be  ad.joining  the  present  suli)hite 
mill.  It  will  house  one  146"  machine  with  an  outjnit 
of  30  tons  daih'.  The  building  will  be  of  concrete' and 
steel  and,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  in  about  a 
year. 

The  engineering  and  design  is  in  the  hands  of  II.  S. 
Taylor  Ltd,,  Montreal,  and  the  construction  will  be 
by  the  cimtraeting  firm  of  W.  K.  Trimble,  Toronto. 


NEWSPRINT  CONSUMPTION  INCREASED  14  p.c. 

According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the 
consumption  of  standard  news  by  metropolitan  dailies 
in  the  United  States  using  between  one-half  and  three- 
fourth.s  of  a  million  tons  annually  for  February  1922, 
when  compared  with  February  1921,  shows  an  increase 
of  14  per  cent  and  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  when  com- 
pared with  February  1920. 

The  above  metropolitan  dailies  held  64  jier  cent  of 
the  tonnage  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  weighted  average  i)rice  of  contract  deliveries 
from  domestic  mills  to  j)ublishers  during  February, 
1922,  f.o.b,  mill  in  carload  lots  for  .standard  news  in 
rolls  w-as  !|i:l629  per  100  pounds.  Thi^^  weighted  aver- 
age is  based  upon  February  deliveries  of  about  41,000 
tons  on  contracts  involving  a  total  tonnage  of  appi-ox- 
inmtely  670,000  tons  of  undelivered  paper  man- 
ufactured  in   the  United  States. 

The  weighted  average  contract  ))rices  based  on  de- 
liveries from  Canadian  mills  of  about  27,000  tons  of 
standai'd  roll  news  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill  in  Febru- 
ary, 1922,  was  $8,479  jier  100  pounds.  This  weighted 
average  is  based  u|)on  the  February  deliveries  on  con- 
tracts involving  about  297,000  tons  of  undelivered 
Canadian  pajier. 

The  weighted  average  market  price  f(U-  February  of 
standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots  f.o.b.  mill  based 
upon  domestic  purchases  totaliiif  about  6,000  tons  was 
$3,581  per  100  pounds. 


STEEL  PLANT  BEING  MOVED  FROM  SOO  TO 
FALLS. 

^  The  day.  after  the  Iroquois  Falls  team  clipped  the 
(Jreyhounds'  claws.  Mayor  Douglas,  of  the  Soo,  wired 
to  Mayor  Vanier  of  the  Falls  in  connection  with  the 
bet  that  the  latter  had  made  with  him  of  the  paper 
null  against  the  steel  plant.  Mayor  Douglas'  telegram 
was  very  short  but  veiy  satisfactory.  It  was  "Am 
shipping  the  steel  plant  today." 


NEW  BURT  DIRECTOR. 

Toronto,  March,  24.  —  The  main  business  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  F.  N.  Burt  Company  was  the 
decision  to  increase  the  directorate  from  eight  to  nine 
members.  Mi.s,**  M.  R.  Cass,  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
plant  of  the  company  was  elected  to  the  board.  Other 
members  were  re-elected. 


ELECTRICITY  MAKES  TROUBLE  FOR  PRINTER. 

A  reader  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  in- 
formed us  that  he  is  having  trouble  with  satic  electric- 
ity in  paper  which  is  fed  from  the  roll  to  a  lithograph- 
ing machine.  If  any  other  readers  can  suggest  a  remedy 
for  the  difficulty,  the  advice  will  be  very  much  appre- 
ciated. 


A  ear,  loaded  with  kraft  at  a  mill  of  the  Crown 
Wdlamette  Paper  Co.-  ran  away  and  jumped  into 
the  river.     It  was  salvaged. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

E-4  Determination  of  Sulphur  Dioxide  (and  Sul- 
phur Trioxide)  in  Burner  Gases.  B.  C.  Stuer  and  W. 
Grob  Chem.  Zeit.,  xlv,  770,  (1921) ;  A.  Sander,  Ibid, 
771;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  656A,  (Sept.  30,  1921). 
Stuer  and  Grob  point  out  that  if  oxidation  of  sulphur 
dioxide  during  absorption  in  alkalis  is  caused  by  agi- 
tation in  presence  of  air,  as  contended  by  Sander,  it 
will  not  be  prevented  by  excluding  contact  with  air,  as 
burner  gases  contain  oxygen.  The  oxidation  can  be  re- 
duced by  addition  of  certain  compounds,  but  probably 
not  sufficiently  to  render  Sander's  method  satisfacto- 
ry. In  reply,  Sander  gives  a  series  of  comparative 
analyses  by  liis  method  and  the  Reuch-Lunge  method, 
the  former  giving  a  lower  sulphur  trioxide  content  in 
each  case.  He  points  out  that  the  high  percentage  of 
oxidation  (31-38'7r)  found  by  Stuer  and  Grob  is  con- 
trary to  every  day  experience  in  sulphite  manufacture, 
and'repeats  that  unless  the  solution  is  violently  agita- 
ted the  error  is  inappreciable.   -   A.P.-C. 

K-6  Notes  on  straw  pvdps.  Raymond  Fournier.  Pa- 
peterie,  xliii,  921-928,  (Oct.  25,  1921).  ,A  description 
of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  high  grade  straw 
pulps.    -A.P.-C. 

K-12.   Notes  on  the  Drying  of  Paper  and  Cardboard 
in    Sheets.    A.    Lambrette,    Brussels.    Papeterie,    xliii. 
722-733,   (Aug.  25,  1921).    The  so-called  "counter-cur- 
rent" method  of  drying  paper  has  two  drawbacks:  (1) 
the  thermal  efficiency  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
properly  designed  system;  (2)  the  average  drying  tem- 
perature must  necessarily  be  relatively  low  as  the  max- 
imum temperature  is  applied  to  the  material  when  it  is 
practically  dry  and  easily    deteriorated    by  excessive 
heat.    In  other  systems  the  highest  temperature  is  ap- 
plied to  the  wet' material  which  cannot  be  injured  by 
it.   Moreover,  in  the  case  of  cardboard,  the  system  pos- 
sesses the  following  disadvantages:  (1)  the  edges  dry 
faster  than  the  middle  portion    of  the    sheets,  and  the 
edge   which  is   turned  toward    the  current    of  dry  air 
dries  faster    than    the  other    three,   Avhich    causes  the 
sheet  to  cockle;  (2)  with  a  propeller  blade  fan  the  out- 
side sheets  frequently  dry  faster  than  the  ones  m  the 
middle ;  while  with    "a  centrifugal  fan    the  coiiverse  is 
usuallv  true.    The  so-called  "gradual"  system  of  dry- 
ing overcomes    most    of  the    defects  of  the  "counter- 
current"  system.   It  consists  essentially  in  dividing  the 
dryer  into  a  number  of  compartments  each  of  which  is 
coiinected  to  an  independent  heater,  so    that  the  tem- 
perature can  be  graded    as  required,    and  the  hottest 
part  is  at  the  wet  end,  where  the  paper  cannot  be  dam- 
aged by  a  high  temperature.   Varions  modifications  of 
this  system'  are  briefly   described,   and   examples   are 
given  showing  how  to    calculate    the  number  of  com- 
partments, capacity  of  heaters  and  of  fans.  etc.  -A.P.-C. 
K-12.   Jackets.   Spanish  River  News;   Pulp  and  Pa- 
cer, xix.  1150.  (Nov.  10,    1921).     Brief    outline  of  the 
function  of  .iackets    and  of  their    method  of  manufac- 
ture.   -A.P.-C. 

K-12.  A  New  Type  of  Paner  Machine  Flow  Box.  Pa- 
peterie, xlii,  72,  (Jan.  25.  1920)  ;  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix, 
1164,    (Nov.   17,   1921V     Translation   by   A.   Papmeau- 


Couture.  The  apron  and  slices  are  completely  elimin- 
ated, the  stock  being  delivered  through  a  nozzle  which 
slides  out  of  the  flow  box  and  is  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  the  wire,  the  only  parts  resting  on  the  latter 
being  the  deckle  straps.  The  height  of  the  partition  in 
the  flow  box  can  be  very  easilj-  adjusted,  thereby  a- 
dapting  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  stock  to  the  speed  of 
the  wire,  so  that  it  is  unneecessary  to  change  the  slope 
of  the  latter  while  the  machine  is  running.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  stock  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  a  series 
of  10  or  20  levers  spaced  along  the  whole  width  of  the 
sheet.  By  suppressing  the  slices  the  formation  of  air 
bubbles  and  foam  spots  on  the  wire  is  prevented,  and 
the  output  of  the  machine  is  improved  as  regards  both 
quantity  and  quality.    -  A.P.-C. 

K-12  Controlling  the  Speed  of  Paper  Machines.  ]\I. 
Argy  and  L "Homme.  Papeterie,  xliii,  671-678,  (Aug. 
10,  1921).  A  brief  description  of  the  various  types  of 
speed  indicators  tachometers  used  on  paper  machines, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  merits  of  the  magnetic 
(electric)   tachometers.  -A.P.-C. 

K-14  Device  for  Obtaining  a  Good  Finish  on  Wove 
or  Laid  Paper.  Anon.  Papeterie,  xliii,  734,  736,  (Aug. 
25,  1921).  A  silk  brush  about  10  cm.  wide  is  placed 
under  the  wire  between  the  first  and  second  suction 
boxes,  directly  under  the  dandy  roll.  The  brush  is  sup- 
ported so  that  its  height  is  adjustable.  The  hairs 
should  be  about  8  cm.  long.  The  function  of  this  brush 
is  to  remove  the  water  which  the  dandy  roll  has  a  ten- 
dencj^  to  retain  in  the  sheet,  and  thus  to  prevent  crush- 
ing of  the  laid  marks  at  the  wet  press.   -A.P.-C. 

K-14.  Crowning  a  Calender  RoU.  Anon.  The  Super- 
Cale.nder;  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  854,  (Aug.  18,  1921). 
A  brief  discussion  of  the  reason  whj'  the  top  and  bot- 
tom rolls  of  a  stack  of  calenders  are  crowned.   -  A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Paper  Reinforcing  Machine.  Can.  patents 
194,911.  194,912,  The  Paper  Products  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  assignee  of  Cliarles  Henry  Howard,  Saugus. 
Mass..  U.S.A.,  Dec.  16,  1919.  Claims  allowed  17  and  65 
respectivel.v.    -  A.P.-C. 

K-20.  Vulcanized  Fiber  and  Its  Uses.  A.R.R.  Jones. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  1121-1122.  (Nov.  3,  1921).  Brief 
description  of  the  manufacture  of  "Diamond  Fiber", 
of  its  properties,  and  of  the  many  uses  to  which  the 
various  forms  and  grades  of  this  product  can  be  put. 
-  A.P.-C. 

L-4.  Paper  Bottle.  Can.  patent  No.  194.602,  Jesse  H. 
Perrault,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S.A.,  Dec.  9.  1919.  A  bottle 
made  of  one  or  more  plies  of  paper,  the  fibers  of  which 
are  disposed  transversely  to  the  bottle,  with  a  neck 
formed  by  plaiting  the  paper  and  overlapping  it  in  lay- 
ers with  a  groove  for  tlie  cap.  Claims  allowed  8.  Also, 
-  Can.  patent  No.  194.957,  Dec.  16.  1919.  Claims  allowed 
2.    -A.P.-C. 

M-4.  Advances  in  the  Practice  of  Lubrication.  Hen- 
rv  M.  "Wells  ami  James  E.  Sonthcnmbe.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xxxix,  51-60T.  March  15,  1920) ;  Pulp  and  Paper, 
xix,  1115-1119,  (Nov.  3,  1921).  The  interfacial  tension 
against  water  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  oils  is  much 
lower  than  in  tlie  case  of  mineral  oil:  but  if  the  free 
fatty  acids  are  removed  from  the  sapnnifiable  oils  the 
interfacial    tension  rises,    and    by    adding    free    fatty 
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acids  to  the  mineral  oils  the  tension  can  be  lowered. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  inter- 
facial  tension  of  oils  against  mercury,  a  liquid  metal, 
which  is  the  closest  approach  which  can  be  made  to 
measuring  the  interfacial  tension  of  oil  and  metallic 
bearing  surfaces.  Extensive  tests  were  made  on  a 
large  friction  testing  machine  and  trials  on  all  types  of 
maclunery,  and  it  was  concluded  that  (1)  the  fatty 
compounded  oils  are  unnecessary  for  many  purposes 
of  lubrication;  (2)  fatty  oils  are  not  essential  for  such 
work;  (3)  fatty  acids  can  entirely  and  completely  dis- 
place fatty  oils  for  those  purposes.  The  addition  of 
fatty  acids  to  lubricating  oils  is  covered  by  Eng.  pat- 
ent No.  130,  677.  SeeJ.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xsxviii,  674A, 
(1919).    -A.P.-C. 

M-0.  Concentrators  in  the  Chemical  Industry.  H. 
Molinari.  piorn.  Chim.  Ind.  i,  267-276,  (1919)  ;  ii,  60- 
73,  (1920)  ;  Rev.  Prod.  Chim.,  xxiv,  493-498,  (Aug.  31, 
1921).  A  monograph  on  concentrators  of  solutions  by 
means  of  evaporation  of  water.  Description  of  proces- 
ses and  apparatus  are  given.  The  topics  treated  are : 
Heating  by  direct  contact,  indirect  heating  with  warm 
gases,  concentration  l)y  steam  heating,  concentration 
under  reduced  pressure,  multiple  effect  evaporators, 
vacuum  condensers  and  pumps,  and  special  concentra- 
tion svstems.  Diagrams  and  photographs  are  given. 
-  A.P.-C. 

MO.  The  Duplex  Plate  and  Frame  Filter  Press. 
Chas.  D.  Burchenal,  New  York  City.  Chem.  Met.  Eng., 
XXV,  476-480,  (Sept.  7,  1921).  A  comparison  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  limitations  of  various  types  of  filtering 
apparatus  and  a  description  of  a  modified  form  of 
plate  and  frame  filter  which,  in  certain  features,  ap- 
pears to  present  a  number  of  important  improvements. 
The  Duplex  filter  press  employs  douljle  inlets  and 
double  outlets.  The  cloths  are  supported  on  a  special 
screen  of  wide  mesh  double  crimp  wire,  which  in  turn 
is  carried  on  widely  spaced  reinforced  ribs  east  on  the 
plate,  so  that  ample  space  behind  the  cloth  is  provided 
for  the  fall  of  filtrate  and  for  the  easy  access  of  wash 
water  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  cake.  This  method 
of  support  allows  of  the  formation  of  cakes  of  unusual 
thickness,  thus  reducing  the  labor  since  the  filter  is 
dumped  at  less  frequent  intervals.  A  double  system  of 
washing  is  provided  so  that  all  cakes  may  be  washed 
(in  alternate  directions  if  desired)  by  the  manipula- 
tion of  a  single  valve.  Drip  cocks  have  been  elimin- 
ated, as  well  as  the  open  drip  gutter,  yet  turbid  filtrate 
from  any  one  cloth  can  be  detected  and  shut  off  with- 
out stopping  the  flow  from  a  perfect  cloth  on  the  other 
side  of  the  same  plate.    -  A.P.-C. 

M-0.  Washing  and  Washing  Ports  in  Connection 
\dth  "Chamber"  and  "Frame"  Filter  Presses.  Eus- 
.ace  A.  Alliott,  London,  England.  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem., 
xiii,  976-982,  (Nov.  1921).  A  consideration  of  some  of 
the  factors  that  affect  washing,  of  the  various  chemic- 
al appliances  for  effecting  it,  and  of  some  of  the  prac- 
tical and  experimental  results  with  various  appliances, 
-A.P.-C.  „.,      ^. 

..M-0  Filter  Cloth  and  Its  Relation  to  Filtration. 
Alvin  A  ("aiupliell-  Newark  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  Newark, 
N.J.  .T.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii,  982-984,  (Nov.1921).  A 
brief  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  metallic  filter 
cloth.— A.P.-C. 

M-0  Industrial  Filter  Media.  Arthur  Wright,  Fil- 
tration Engineers  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  J.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.,  xiii,' 984-986,  (Nov.  1921).  A  brief  discussion  of 
filter  media,  more  particularly  cotton  and  metallic 
cloths,  giving  the  requirements  of  a  filter  cloth  and  the 
for  which  the  various  kinds  are  best  adapted.   -A.P.-C. 


M-0.  Filter  Aids.  C.P.  Derleth,  Celite  Products  Co.. 
Monadnock   Bldg.,    Chicago,    111.    J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem. 

xiii,  989-990,  (Nov.  1921).  A  brief  discussion  of  filter 
aids,  giving  their  necessary  characteristics  and  advan- 
tages, and  the  condiitons  under  which  it  is  advisable 
to  use  tliem.    -  A.P.-C. 

M-0.  Plate  and  Frame  Filter  Presses.  E.  C.  Alford, 
T.  Sliriver  &  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.! 
xiii,  1000-1001.  (Nov.  1921).  A  general  description  of 
plate  and  frame  filter  presses,  of  their  construction 
and  method  of  operation.    -  A.P.-C. 

M-0.  Modern  Leaf  Type  Filters.  Robert  C.  Camp- 
hell,  TTnited  Filters  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y.  J. 
Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii,  1002-1004,  (Nov.  1921).  A  des- 
cription of  the  Kelly  and  Sweetland  Filters  and  of  the 
American  continuous  vaciram  filter,  and  of  their  meth- 
od of  operation,  field  of  usefulness,  labor  require- 
ments, power  consumption,  and  filter  cloth  consump- 
tion.   -A.P.-C. 

M-0.  Oliver  Continuous  Filters.  H.  A.  Morrison, 
Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  J.  In,d. 
Eng.  Chem.,  xiii,  1005-1006,  (Nov.  1921).  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  principles  involved  in  the  Oliver  filter,  of 
its  uses,  advantages  and  limitations. — A.P.-C. 

M-0.  Leaf  and  Rotary  Suction  Filters.  G.  D.  Dickey, 
Industrial  Filtration  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y.  J. 
Ind,  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii,  997-999,  (Nov.  1921).  A  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  principle  of  .suction  filters  and  of  various 
types  of  commercial  suction  filters.   -  A.P.-C. 

M-0.  The  Atkins-Shriver  Automatic  Filter  Press.  H. 
I).  Atkins.  T.  Sliriver  &  Co.,  Harrison,  N..J.  J.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem,  xiii,  1006-1007, '(Nov.  1921).  A  description  of 
the  filter,  its  method  of  operation,  application,  and  ad- 
vantages.   -  A.P.-C. 

M-0  Valez  Rotary  Filter.  H.  A.  Valez,  Bay  City, 
Mich.  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,.  xiii,  1007,  (Nov.  1921).  A 
description  of  the  filter  and  of  its  operation.  -A.P.-C. 
M-4  Automatic  Electrolytic  CO-Recorder.  K.  von 
Hakeii.  Z.  angewr  Chem.,  xxxiii,  188,  (July  27,  1920)  .- 
Chimie  et  Industrie,  vi,  483,  (Oct.  1921).  The  flue 
gases  are  first  washed  and  are  then  sent  to  an  absorp- 
tion tube  containing  gla.ss  beads  and  a  0.1%  caustic 
soda  solution.  The  sodium  bicarbonate  solution  form- 
ed is  decomposed  in  a  small  cell,  the  current  for  which 
is  supplied  by  a  small  induction  coil.  In  the  circuit  if 
the  induction  coil  is  a  milliammeter,  which  may,  if  de- 
sired, be  graduated  to  read  percentages  of  COo  direct- 
ly. The  gases  enter  and  leave  the  apparatus  through 
two  valves  which  are  controlled  by  floats  which  rest 
on  a  light  liquid  in  two  differential  manometers,  so 
that  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  gases  through  the  appara- 
tus can  be  maintained  constant  and  adjustable.  The 
rate  of  flow  of  the  gases  also  controls  the  rate  of  flow 
of  the  soda  solution  which  is  so  chosen  that  only  bicar- 
bonate will  be  formed,  tlnis  ensuring  complete  absorp- 
♦^ion  of  the  C0„.  The  apparatus  may  also  be  used  for 
the  determination  of  SO.,,  NO...  NH.,,  etc.  It  readily 
shows  differences  of  0.1%.    -  A.P.-C. 

R-9.  Preferential  Tariffs  Applicable  to  Imports 
from  Canada.  William  Gilchrist,  Chief  Foreign  Tariffs 
Division.  Weekly  Bull.,  Dept.  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  Canada;  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  1165-1167, 
(Nov,  17,  1921).  A  surve.v  of  the  advantages  which 
Canada  eniovs  in  the  various  British  markets  in  eon- 
seouenee  of  Imperial   preference.    -A.P.-C. 

R-13.  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Convention,  Nov.  3- 
5.  1921.  Roseoe  Smith.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  1143-1145, 
(Nov.  10,  1921).  Brief  account  of  the  convention. 
A.  P.-C. 
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UiVITED  STATES  BOTES' 


The  special  i-ommittee  of  New  York  iiieiulH'r.s  of  the 
Salemeu's  Association  of  the  Paper  Iiilustry  lias  de- 
cided upon  the  Arkwright  Club  as  tlie  place  frr  future 
regular  meetings.  The  next  meeting  will  he  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  29,  and  future  meetings  will  be  held 
regularly  the  four'li  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

The  Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
closed  a  deal  last  week  whereby  it  comes  into  control 
of  the  mills  of  the  Champion  Paper  Company  of  Car- 
thage and  the  Ogdensburg  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Ogdeiis- 
burg.  These  mills,  it  is  said,  and  others  that  are  beuig 
sought  by  the  Outterson  interests,  headed  by  Janu>s  A. 
(3ut'terson.  are  ultimately  to  be  merged,  resulting  in  a 
consolidation  involving  values  estimated  at  from  $3,- 
000,000  to  $5,000,000.  The  sale  of  the  Champion  mills 
means  the  retirement  of  the  Hanna  Brothers  from  tlie 
field  of  active  paper  manufacturing  in  Norfiiern  New 
York.  The  acquisition  of  the  Champion  Mill  by  Mr. 
0-utterson  is  regarded  as  a  shrewd  move  inasmuch  as 
it  affords  a  means  for  disposing  of  surplus  sulphite  and 
pulp  from  the  Carthage  Company's  mills.  To  the 
equipment  of  the  latter,  which  now  nuiuufactures 
board  paper,  Mr.  Outterson  intends  adding  a  book 
paper  machine.  The  Champion  mill,  now  manufactur- 
ing catalog  paper,  is  adapted  ajso  to  the  maiuifactm-e 
of  book  paper,  and  this  will  be  the  main  product  when 
Mr.  Outterson  takes  possession.  Mr.  Outterson  "s  own 
sulphite  mill  has  a  capacity  about  twice  the  require- 
ments of  his  paper  mill,  and  lack  of  demand  has 
caused  his  pulp  mill  at  Ogdensburg  to  run  at  reduced 
capacity.  B.v  diversion  of  present  surjilus  to  the  newly 
acquired  plants,  capacity  production  can  he  maintain- 
ed. A  pipe  line  can  easily  be  installed  to  carry  the 
sulphite  to  the  Champion  mill,  thus  avoifling  the  us\ial 
expensive  method  of  converting  it  into  laps.  The 
bleached  wood  pulp  will  be  shipped  from  the  Ogdens- 
burg plant,  increasing  the  activities  there. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation  reiiorts  for 
1921  a  loss  of  H^723,397  after  charges  and  inventory 
ad.iustments  in  contrast  to  net  profits  of  $:5,474,926, 
earned  on  the  •+14,977,cSr)0  of  its  capital  stock  outstand- 
ing in  1920. 

The  fire  in  Chicago  recently  which  razed  an  entire 
section  of  manufacturing  buildings,  destroyed  the 
plants  of  five  firms  identified  with  the  paper  industry. 
They  are:  The  Sterling  Paper  Company,  a  jobbing 
house  handing  printing  and  other  lines;  R.  V.  Teart, 
paper  rulers;  the  P.  tfc  R.  Envelope  C(nnpany  and  the 
Bourke-Rice  {Envelope  Company.  This  latter  firm 
established  temporary  (piarters  at  once,  and  throtigh 
an  advertisement  published  in  a  weekly  industrial 
journal  of  Chicago  announced  that  business  was  going 
on  as  usual.  The  announcement  ran:  "Though  Our 
Factory  is  Still  Burning — \Ye  Can  Deliver  the  Goods  " 

In  a  ruling  handed  down  last  week,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  lield  to  be  unreasonable  and 
unduly  prejudicial  the  freight  rates  on  newsprint, 
wallpaper  and  certain  grades  of  wrapping  ami  bag 
paper  from  places  of  manufacture  in  Wisconsin,  ^lin- 
nesota  and  Michigan  to  places  of  consumption  in  the 
Mississippi  Yalley  and  the  West  and  Southwest,  and 
from  points  in  Indian.i.  Illinois  and  Kansas  to  Wichi- 
ta and  Oklahoma.  The  commission  combined  several 
cases  dealing  with  rates  on  paper  of  various  grades. 


It  directetl  that  these  rates  be  modified.  Permission 
was  given  the  railroads  to  maintain  present  rates  until 
•]\nu>  1  and  meanwhile  submit  new  schedides  for  ap- 
jn'oval. 

A  new  two  machine  mill,  having  a  capacit.v  of  80 
tons  daily  and  costing  about  !(;l,r)00,000  will  be  erected 
this  spring  b.v  the  Kalamazoo  Yegetable  Parchment 
Compan.v.  Two  165  inch  Fourdriniers  are  to  be  in- 
stalled. One  of  these  will  have  a  speed  of  1,000  feet 
a  minute  and  the  other  will  run  600.  Additional  hands 
numbering  about  200  will  be  emi)loyed  and  the  jilanfs 
capacit.v  is  expected  to  go  from  60  to  140  tons  daii.v. 
The  new  Fourdriniers  are  intended  for  use  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  special  papers. 

Complaints  that  Canadian  pulpwood  is  ijeing  dump- 
ed on  the  American  market  apparently  are  unfounded. 
This  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  preliminarv  investiga- 
tion of  the  T'nited  States  Customs  Service. 

A  new  line  of  flat  mailing  tubes  under  the  trade 
luimes  "Rex"  and  "Peerless,"  are  being  put  out  b.v  the 
International  Mailing  Tube  Compaii.\'  of  Brookl.yn. 
The  tubes  are  designed  for  flat  shipping,  storage  and 
dressing,  but  when  read.y  for  mailing  the.v  ma.y  be 
rolled  to  an.v  diameter  desired. 

Harry  II.  Phillips,  Frank  B.  Black,  both  of  Chicago, 
and  Charles  .1.  Horn  of  Wilmette,  111.,  are  named  as 
incorporators  of  the  General  Bax  Corporation,  just 
organized  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  new  concern's 
capitalization  is  put  at  .^12,000,000  and  it  will  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  board  boxes. 

Improvements  requiring  an  outla,v  of  nearl.v  ■'f;.')00,000 
are  under  way  for  the  Scott  Paper  Compan.v  at  Ches- 
ter, Pa.  Remodelling  of  one  of  the  buildings,  instal- 
lation of  new  paper  making  machinerv  and  enlarging 
of  docking  facilities  along  the  Delaware  River  are 
being  counted  on  to  increase  the  jilant's  output  ap- 
proximatel.v  one-third.  A  larger  sales  force  and  ad- 
ditional mill  hands  will  be  engaged  to  handle  the  in- 
creased production. 

An  operating  loss  of  •+1.201.91:}  is  shown  in  the  1921 
rejiort  of  the  Eastern  ^Manufacturing  Compan.v.  After 
adjustments  there  was  a  net  decrease  in  profit  and  loss 
surplus  for  the  year  of  $1,563,626.  This  shows  as  large 
a  total  on  the  loss  side  of  the  ledger  for  1921,  as  was 
entered  for  1920  on  the  profit  side.  The  operating 
profit  at  the  close  of  that  year  was  $1,156,863.  Stuart 
W.  Webb,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  takes 
the  view  that  there  is  a  more  promising  outlook  for 
the  present  year.  This,  he  says,  is  evidenced  b.v  the 
better  volume  of  Ijusiness  during  recent  months.  He 
states  that  the  ph.vsical  propert.v  of  the  compan.v  is  in 
excellent  .shape,  that  the  organization  is  more  efficient 
than  at  an.v  time,  that  inventories  are  priced  at  con- 
servative figures  and  that  the  compan.v  is  in  com- 
fortable shape  financiall.v. 

Constant  Southworth.  who  was  formerlv  associated 
with  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  has  become 
assistant  to  Grosvenor  M.  Jone.s,  chief  of  the  paper 
division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Mr.  South- 
worth  will  engage  in  statistical  and  research  work. 
He  was  connected  on  the  tariff  Commission  with  the 
special  survey  of  the  paper  indn.stry  complied  for  the 
Wa.vs  and  Cleans  Committee  of  the  Hotise  of  Reprt 
<entatives. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Montreal,  "Shwdi  28.— A  more  optimistie  feeling  is 
apparent  in  the  reports  from  all  parts  of  Canada  on 
business  eonditions,  aecordinjj  to  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada.  In  the  eastern  provinees,  partitMilarly,is  this 
the  case.  Here,  in  spite  of  the  faet  that  inactivity  in 
some  lines  still  persists,  the  o-enerai  outlook  is  impi-ov- 
ing  and  it  gives  promise  of  betterment  as  the  spring 
advances.  A  fairly  large  number  of  manufacturers 
are  experiencing  a  slight  revival  in  business,  the  im- 
petus of  which  is  extending,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
wholesale  and  to  the  retail  trade.  In  the  West  the 
movement  is  not  so  proiu)unced,  but  here,  too,  there 
is  some  ground  for  encouragement,  so  that  taking 
it  by  and  large  it  would  seem  that  a  return  to  some- 
what more  normal  conditions  in  trade  is  looked  for 
throughout  Canada.  But  the  present  jieiiod  is  one  of 
transition. 

During  the  week  there  were  two  developments  illus- 
trating the  greater  public  interest  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  situation.  For  it  was  announced  that  the 
Wayagamack  will  soon  be  in  the  market  for  more  cap- 
ital" in  order  to  meet  obligations  incurred  sometime 
ago  by  the  purchase  of  timber  limits  and  plant  exten- 
sions. This  announcement  will  not  have  surprised 
those  who  have  followed  the  fortune  of  the  company. 
Then  there  was  quite  a  little  flurry  over  the  report 
that  Sir  Frederick  Becker  was  negotiating  for  a  posi- 
tion of  the  output  of  the  Kijjawa  plant  of  the  Riordon 
Company.  The  report  was  denied  bnth  by  Mr.  I.  W. 
Killam  and  Sir  Frederick  Becker.  The  la'tei-  by  the 
way  is  an  old  customer  of  the  Riordon  Company. 

Groundwood  shows  no  improvement  either  no  price 
or  volume  of  sales.  There  is  a  slightly  better  demand 
for  bleached  sulphite,  with  prices  on  a  profit-ltearing 
basis,  although  generally  speaking  the  nuirket  is  not 
what  one  might  call  brisk.  Considering  conditions, 
the  exports  of  pulp  are  by  no  means  bad,  showing  a 
considerable  increase  on  the  first  two  months  of  last 
year;  prices  however,  indicate  a  substantial  decline. 

The  newsprint  situation  is  satisfactory.  The  demand 
is  increasing,  and  according  to  advices  fi-om  the  across 
the  border,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  contiiuie  to 
be  of  large  volume,  sufficient  to  keep  the  Canadian 
Mills  busy  for  the  remaindei-  of  the  year. 

Regarding  bonds,  writings  and  book  papers,  the 
reductions  now  in  force  are  bonds  from  Ic.  to  I^/qC; 
writing  i/oC,  and  book  Yoc  It  is  understood  that 
there  have  been  extensive  importations  of  American 
bonds  at  prices  considerably  below  Canadian  mill  quo- 
tations, in  fact  the  prices  of  the  imported  goods  are 
so  low  as  to  raise  the  (piestion  as  to  whether  the  goods 
do  not  come  within  the  Anti-Dumping  Act.  Canadian 
mills  are  meeting  this  competition  by  cuts  in  prices  and 
by  making  other  grades  of  bonds. 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the  other  depart- 
ments. Wrappings  are  being  more  freely  sold,  and 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  toilets  and  tissues. 

Toronto  Topics. 

Toronto,  March  25th.  April  weather  is  reflected  in 
the  market  situation  round  here.  We  called  on  one  of 
our  board  mill  friends  a  dav  or  so  ago  and   listened 


to  a  dirge  about  (|uicscencc  and  import  competition. 
Leaving  timt  house  of  mourning  we  got  hold  of  a  wrap- 
ping man  whose  idea  seemed  to  be  that  the  market 
had  been  frozen  into  a  sort  of  Lot's  wife  affair  and 
could  he  summed  up  in  the  phrase  statu  quo,  which 
being  interi)reted  means  nothing.  A  waxed  paper 
man  gave  us  a  little  encouragement,  saying  he  was 
blessed  with  orders  and  liked  the  prosi)ect.  This 
morning  we  called  on  a  well  known  jobber,  and  his 
voice  had  a  cheerful  ring.  "Looking  up"  was  his 
response.  "I've  just  come  from  a  meeting  of  our 
travelling  staff  and  they  report  improved  conditions 
not  only  in  the  city  but  elsewhere.  Orders  are 
coming,  not  so  much  in  increased  numbers  but  in 
greater  volume."  He  thought  the  signs  were  dis- 
tinctly in  favor  of  a  steady  improvement. 

There  is  good  demand  for  all  grades  of  writing. 
and  mills  making  this  type  of  paper  are  running  fall 
time. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Prices. 

Pulpwood: —  Xot  peeled,  on  cars,  around  $5.00. 
Reports  indicate  a  fairly  large  cut  this  winter  on 
settlers"  'lands. 

Groundwood: —  Xews  grades  .+25.  to  $30.  liook 
gi-ades  .$35.  to  $40. 

Sulphite; —  News  grades  at  mill  $60.  Book  grades 
at  mill  $70.     Bleached  at  mill  $95.  to  $100. 

Writings: —  Reductions  are  in  effect  in  most  lines 
.affecting  high  grades  to  the  extent  of  about  5  per 
cent  and  lower  grades  about  10  per  cent.. 

Boards: —  (^uiet,  subject  to  severe  import  competi- 
tion. 

Wax  paper: —  Good  business  coming  in. 

Wrappings: —  No.l  Kraft  8%c.  per  lb.  Colored  Kraft 
91/) c.  to   10y4c.  per  lb.     Manilla  oVic  to  TVoc  per  lb. 

Bags: —  ]\Ianila  65  per  cent  off  regular  list  prices. 
Light  Kraft  65  per  cent.  Heavy  Kraft  70  per  cent. 
White  Bond  45,  10,  10  per  cent. 

Tissues  and  Toilets: — 
Manilla  20x30         $  .85         24x36         $1.15   Rm. 

Nat.  White         20x30  .95         24x36  1.35 

No.  1  White       20x30  1.25         24x36  1.75 

White  Sulphite  20x30  1.10         24x36  1.55 

Towels: —  Interfolding  $5.50  per  case.  I.X.L.  Roll 
$15.25  per  case  less  22  per  cent. 

Markets  on  most  grades  of  Waste  Paper  remain 
nominal.  Demand  from  local  Board  Mills  for  lower 
grades  continues  firm  with  no  changes  in  prices.  Books 
and  Magazines  are  moving  along  in  fair  volume  at 
quoted  prices,  and  the  same  applies  to  Ledgers  and 
Writings.  There  has  been  a  firm  demand  for  Kraft 
Papers,  but  not  enough  to  cause  any  marked  increase 
in  values.  Cotton  Rags,  of  all  grades,  are  moving 
slowly,  and  several  of  the  larger  packers  report 
slightly  lower  quotations  from  Roofing  mills. 

There  has  been  practically  no  noticeable  changes 
in  any  of  the  quotations  given  <luring  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks.  Reports  from  American  mills  show 
a  steady  consumption  of  most  grades.  Thei-e  has 
been  very  little  tendency  on  the  part  of  any  of  these 
mills  to  pay  higher  prices  for  this  stock,  as  they  seem 
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to  be   o'ettiu'^  sufficient   supply  for   their  immediate  in   Washington,   presumably   by   domestic   pulp  man- 

•    "    'ij^'t-  „,.a=oTit   niintfltinii'!  ufacturers,  to  liave  wood  pulp  put  on  the  dutiable  list 

requireraents  at  present   quoiaiiuns.  •     ,.  ^     -ee      ^         -,^i  \^  ^i  ec     ,.    \  i 

P  Stock' •  ^^  the  new  tariff  act,  aud  that  these  efforts  have  been 

N      111'  -d  White  Shavino-s     $3.75  -  $4.00  successful ;  that  is,  successful  as  far  as  the  matter  goes 

XT°    1   Q  ^f  +  Wliitp  miavino's  3  15  -     3.35  up  to  the  present.     It  is  reported  that  when  the  new 

IleavyB^k™   Magazines      ::::::::       1.65  -     1.75  tariff  bill  is  repo.-ted  out  by  the  Pi.u.nce  Committee 

Lit-avy  ^  -tino-  2  00  -     2.10  of     the  Senate,  which     is  now  considering     the  new 

Ledg;ei;s  ana  wiiiin^s  ■;;;;;■■;;'.       2.25  -     2.30  schedule  of  duties,  it  will  be  found  a  tax  of  either  5 

No.  1      la  t  gj.  _        gQ  or  10  per  cent  was  imposed,  but  since  then  it  is  under- 

Newspapers  •; r,o  -       .60  ical   pulp   of   all   kinds.     Ground   wood   is   not   to   be 

ni,     1^        Vn    1   Whites 4  25  -     4.50  taxed.     Whether  the  duty  is  to  be  5  or  10  per  cent  is 

T^?    T      ,'yRlnP.   (renacked)    .        l-'^O  -     L^S  at  present  probkmati<-al.     When  the   Senate  Finaur^e 

Thu-ds^and  Blues   (lepacked)    •••■_■•••  .,.  _     .,  qq  Committee  first  placed  pulp  on  the  dutiable  list  a  duty 

Koo  '"^,\^|^gj^jj.j'Q^^Ytin"-s    '  '. f'.SO  -     9.00  ^f  10  per  cent  was  imposed,  but  since  then  it  is  under- 

R^."         srrt  Cuttino-s  '^  ^•''•'^  "     '^■^^  stood  that  this  has  been  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  wliich 

CaSi^'Lnels  bleached  '.'.'.'.'.'.'■       6.25-     6-.50  will  be  operative  on  the  American  yalual^i^ou  plan. 

^t   .      ,      ,    ,  TSiO  -     7.75  There  is,  of  course,  much  opposition  to  the  proposed 

>>i  "  t-i  .^''.^\i  Vuttino's ■i."-''  ■     '^.^^  P^^P  import  duty.    Pulp  importers  are  exerting  efforts 

'  Ti"     ^'^ &  Bae-ffinff'^  defeat  the   inclusioii   of   pulp   on   the  dutiable  list, 

M     ''P^^...      I'loumo'  50  -       .60  and  paper  manufaelurei's  and  large  paper  consumers, 

xt!!"i   Ml^nfi'in  Rnne  "  •  • '  .       3.75  -     4.00  including  new.spaj.er  pidishers,  also  are  bringing  pr.;s- 

Mixed  >^        o- -^ print  manufacturers  argue  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS.  ^^^  their  raw  material   while  permitting  print  paper 

to  come  in  free,  and  that  this  one-sided  condition  of 

New  York,  March  25  —  (Special   Correspondence)  affairs  would  serve  to  stifle  the  production  of  news- 

What  appears  to  be  the  outstanding  development  in  the  print  in  the  United  States  and  tend  to  drive  the  in- 

market  this  week  is  the  marked  improvement  in  de-  dustry  into  Canada.     Pulp  importers  contend  that  a 

maud  for  box  boards.     Reports  emanating  from  num-  duty  on   pulp  would  tend   to   create   a   monopoly  for 

erous  quarters  say  that  there  is    more  activity  ui  the  domestic  pulp  producers  and  act  to  the  detriment    of 

board   industry   than   has   been   noted   in   some   time;  the    domestic    paper    manufacturing    industry.      It    is 

tliat  paper  box  manufacturers  have  resumed  buying  to  understood  tliat  those  who  have  urged  the  impositi:.n 

a  very  noticeable  extent ;  that  mills  are  obtaining  many  of  a  duty  on  pulp  cited  the  large  importations  from 

more  orders  and  are  increasing  their  output,  and  that  Europe  and  Canada  in  recent  months  and  the  greatly 

present  indications  point  to  a  continued  expansion  of  reduced  operations  of  pulp  mills  in  the  United  States 

the  board  movement.    New  York  board  dealers  and  dis-  as  reasons  why  pulp  sluuild  be  taken  off  the  free  list 

tributors  assert  that  they  are  selling  greater  amounts  and  a  duty  of  at  least  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  imposed, 
of  board  than  in  many  months,  and  while  it  is  gen-  There  lias  been  a  little  pick-up  in  demand  for  kraft 

erally  admitted  that  prices  are  low  and  that  mills  are  wrapping  paper  and   prices  evince   a  ■stiffening  ten  1 

still  competing  for  business,  it  is  stated  that  if  pre-  ency  though  No.  1  domestic  kraft  continues  to  be  avail- 

vailin"-   market   conditions  last  it  is  more  than  prob-  able  at  around  7  cents  per  pound.     Tissue  papers  also 

able   tliat    prices   will   be   readjusted    to   levels   where  are  wanted  in  somewhat  larger  quantities,  and  prices 

l)oard  luoducers  will  be  enabled  to  operate  at  a  better  hold   .steady,    while      book   papers   are   moving   better 

i)r()fit  for  themselves.  Ihaii    in    some    time    iiotwitlistauding   that    individual 

It  is  learned  on  high  authority  that  some  board  orders  from  publisliers  and  printers  are  mostly  for 
mills  have  booked  orders  absorbing  their  entire  pro-  small  tonnage.  Fine  jiapers  are  characterized  by  a 
ductiou  for  the  month  of  April,  and  in  quite  a  few  moderate  demand  aud  quotations  arc  well  maintain- 
eases  orders  have  been  placed  for  May  deliveries,  pd.  Nothing  new  has  developed  in  the  newsprint 
Reports  say  that  there  has  been  considerable  improve-  market.  There  is  a  consistently  good  movement '  of 
iiiciit  ill  demand  for  paper  boxes  of  various  kinds —  print  paper  and  prices  remain  steady. 
boxes  for  the  clothing  trade,  folding  boxes,  food  ccin-  GROUND  WOOD.  —  The  mechanical  pulp  market 
tainers  and  fibre  shipping  cases.  Obviously  the  in-  lacks  feature.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  fair  business 
creased  demand  forboxes  is  the  reason  behind  the  im-  transpiring  although  it  is  plainly  evident  that  con- 
proved  call  for  box  board,  and  the  livelier  status  of  sumers  are  ordering  sujiplies  in  hand-to-mouth  fashion, 
the  board  mai-ket  is  making  for  a  firmer  price  tone  al-  seldom  absorbing  other  than  tonnage  directly  required, 
thoifh  no  actual  changes  of  note  have  occurred  in  Nevertheless  sufficient  business  is  going  through  to 
lioard  quotations.  It  is  stated  that  the  great  bulk  of  give  the  market  a  moderately  active  tone,  and  quota- 
orders  placed  for  board  have  been  at  about  a  basis  of  tions,  if  anything,  iiieline  upward.  Domestic  grinders 
$37.50  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York  on  filled  news  and  $35  continue  to  quote  at  around  .$32  a  ton  f.o.b.  pulp  mills, 
on  plain  chip  board.  Some  business  has  been  done  at  with  sales  reported  on  a  delivered  consuming  point 
slightly  higher  prices,  but  most  manufacturers  have  basis  of  between  $40  and  $42  a  ton. 
accepted   orders  freely  at  these  figures.  CHEMICAL  PULP. — Most  grades  of  sulphite  are  en- 

Another  important  development  is  the  report  that  .joying  a  fair  demand,  at  least  they  are  moving  in  re- 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  an  import  duty  being  im-  latively  better  amounts  than  other  kinds  of  chemical 
posed  on  wood  pulp  under  the  new  pennanent  tariff  wood  pulp.  Unbleached  sulpiiite  of  No.  1  quality  and 
bill  now  being  considered  by  the  United  States  Con-  of  newsprint  quality  are  selling  rather  freely,  and 
gress.  News  of  this,  which  has  only  just  come  out,  there  is  a  comparatively  good  trade  reported  in  foreign 
was  quite  a  surprise  to  the  trade  as  no  one  surmised  sulphite  of  both  bleached  and  unbleached  variety, 
that  Congress  had  any  intention  of  ])lacing  a  duty  on  Domestic  bleached  suljiliite  is  in  slack  demand,  i)re- 
pulp.  It  appears,  however,  that  pressure  has  been  sunuihly  because  the  prices  quoted"  are  so  much  higher 
brought  to  bear  on  some  of  the  Congressional  leaders       than  those  prevailing  on  imported  bleached  sulphite. 
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TRADE-nARK 

RE-6I5TERED 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  Pulp  mill  in  Finland  except  one,  Mcinu- 
facturers  of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors,  Finland 

a  combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  £md  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boajds  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

52  VanberdiJt  Ave.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  H»l  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 
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Kraft  pulp  is  in  limited  call,  yet  quotations  appear  to 
have  steadied  and  no  further  decline  has  been  noted. 
Soda  pulp  for  book  paper  purposes  is  moving  slowly 
and  tends  downward  in  price,  with  most  consumers 
reported  covering  their  wants  without  difficulty  at 
around  4  cents  per  pound  delivered. 

RAGS.— The  papermaking  rag  market  in  New  Ydvk 
is  devoid  of  important  activity,  and  reports  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  situation  in  rags  all  over  is  equally  as  quiet 
as  it  is  locally.  Consumers  are  l)uying  very  cautiously. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  a  great  majority  of  rag 
paper  mills  are  not  operating  at  anything  approach- 
ing capacity  and  therefore  do  not  require  as  majiy  rags 
as  ordinarily,  thus  enabling  them' to  kee])  out  of  the 
market  as  buyers  excepting  at  spasmodic  intervals. 

Prices  on  all  grades  of  rags  are  tending  downward. 
Roofing  stock  has  steadily  dropped  until  felt  man- 
ufacturers are  now  buying  No.  1  packing  at  90  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  f.o.h.  New  York,  and  No.  2  packing 
down  to  80  cents.  (^Id  whites  are  lower,  with  dealers 
offering  No.  1  repacked  at  5  cents  a  pound  at  ship- 
ping points,  and  No.  1  miseellaneous  packing  at  4.50 
cents.  Old  l)lues  are  scarcely  wanted  at  any  price, 
and  new  cuttings  are  mo.stly  neglected  excepting  for 
several  grades  such  as  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  and 
unbleached  muslins.  There  has  been  a  little  run  of 
demand  on  white  shirt  cuttings,  and  No.  1  packing  has 
sold  to  paper  mills  at  around  10  cents  a  pound  de 
livered.  Indications  are  that  the  least  improvement  in 
demand  would  immediately  result  in  iiighcr  prices  for 
rags  liecause  nuirket  levels  have  receded  to  a  point 
where  only  a  slight  sliow  of  trade  activit\-  would  cause 
tlie  trend  to  turn  the  other  way. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Old  paper  is  moving  in  scattered 
directions  and  in  rather  limited  amounts.  Aggre- 
gately, most  grades  are  finding  a  fair  outlet,  yet  there 
is  no  concerted  movement  of  any  single  gi-ade,  and 
buying  by  mills  is  of  a  character  whicli  fails  to  have 
sustaining  influence  on  values,  with  the  result  prices 
in  most  instances  are  on  the  down  grade.  Wliite 
.shavings  iuive  sold  this  week  at  3.75  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1  hard,  and  3.10  cents  for  No. 
1  soft  shavings.  Old  books  and  magazines  are  bring- 
ing onl.v  around  1.40  cents  New  York,  old  No.  1  kraft 
paper  1.80  cents,  white  news  cuttings  1.70  cents,  and 
ledger  stock  1.65  cents.  Folded  newspapers  are  easy 
and  sales  to  board  mills  are  reported  at  571/.  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  New  York.  No.  1  mixed  jiaper  is 
probably  in  as  good  demand  as  any  other  graile  and  is 
selling  at  about  45  to  47V2  cents  a  liuudred  jiounds 
f.o.b.  New  York. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGJNG;  —  A  medium  demand 


exists  for  old  baugnig  and  paper  mills  are  reported 
granting  anuind  $1  a  hundred  pounds  at  dealers' 
shipping  points  for  No.  1  scrap  bagging,  and  75  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  for  roofing  bagging.  Old  rope  is 
marked  b.y  no  new  trading  feature  and  the  scattered 
sales  reported  to  paper  mills  are  at  an  average  of  4.25 
cents  per  pound  for  domestic  manila  rope  in  No.  1 
condition. 


A  NEW  DROP  FRAME  TRUCK. 

In  handling  barrels  , bales,  bags  or  heavy  rolls,  thei-e 
has  been  a  denuuid  for  an  especially  low  loading  jilal- 
f(U-m  electric  truck. 

Elwell-Parker,  as  heretofoi-e,  after  a  survey  of  the 
field,  has  ])roduced,  and  has  had  in  operation  for  sonie 
time,  a  truck  built  up  of  95  p.c.  standard  parts  on  s])e- 
cial  frame.  This  equipment  offers  the  solution  to  man>' 
annoying  trucking  prol)lems,  where  hauls  are  so  long 
that  a  man  with  a  hand  chisel  truck  is  too  slow  and  ex- 
pensive a  means  for  the  movement  of  uuiterials. 


This  truck  carries  a  .storage  battery  on  the  upjier 
deck  with  motor  and  worm  drive  axle  beneath.  All 
four  wheels  steer.  "Kick-up"  on  platform  houses 
the  rear  wheels.  Drive  wheels  are  fitted  with  21  1-2" 
x  3  1- 
1-2"  : 
siTigle  battery  cliarge. 


'  rubber  tires  and  the  trailing  wheels  with  10 
5"   tires.      Will   ojjerate    15  io   20   miles   on   a 


Tlie  work  done  in  Ontario  and  the  beginnings  made  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces  show  conclusively  that  the  Can- 
adian Fcrestrv  Associa'ion  is  on  the  light  track. 
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"  WORLD  "  ACID  RESISTING  BRONZE 

for 

VALVES  -  FITTINGS  -  SPECIALS. 


A  special  feature  (if  our  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  its  complete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

Tlie  tju-dats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service. 
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;=X  ALMOST  A    ESTO. 
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THIS  LINE  MARKS  THE  SOUTHERN  LIMIT  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION  KNOWN  AS  THE 
NEOCENE.  THE  TERRITORY  BETWEEN  THIS  LINE  AND  THE  GULF  COAST  IS  DOTTED  WITH  SUL- 
PHUR    DEPOSITS,     THE     LARGEST    OF    WHICH    IS    THAT    OF    THE    TEXAS    GULF     SULPHUR     COMPANY. 


TEXAS   GULF  SULPHUR   COMPANY 

General  Officet  :  41  Eart  42nd  St.,  New  York  Cit;. 
Sulphur  Depoait  and  Plant : 
Gulf,  Malagorda   County,  Texaa. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  DECENTRALIZATION  OF  INDUSTRY. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  is  strougly  in  favor  of 
some  kind  of  bonus  as  an  inducement  to  the  "ruraliza- 
tion  of  industry".  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  fur- 
nishes many  instances  of  large  mills  successfully  plant- 
ed in  country  places.  Perhaps  that  is  why  they  are 
called  plants.  At  any  rate,  we  fully  agree  with  the 
following  paragraphs  from  our  contemporary. 

We  are  living  in  days  when  class  consciousness  is 
keen  and  class  bitterness  acute.  In  this  country,  as 
in  others,  the  artificial  barriers  which  separate  the 
rich  from  the  poor  are  high  enough.  But  here  in 
Canada,  thank  God,  they  are  at  least  not  insuperable. 
It  should  be  the  fervent  aim  of  all  men  of  goodwill  to 
prevent  their  becoming  so.  There  is  one  most  effi- 
cacious way  in  which  all  such  can  help  to  draw  the 
poison-fangs  of  the  brazen-lunged  revolutionary.  And 
that  way  it  is  up  to  us  all  to  take.  "We  have  in  our 
generation,  if  we  "would  remain  a  generation  at  all, 
to  effect  that  solidarity  of  classes — between  Capital 
and  Labor,  between  employer  and  employed  —  with- 
out which  progress  is  a  phantom  and  hope  of  pros- 
perity a  farce.  "We  need  to  restore  a  common  pulse, 
a  healthy  beat  to  the  heart  of  this  Dominion.  It  is  a 
great  work,  the  work  of  individual  citizens  as  much 
as — nay,  more  than — of  Governments,  alien  from  none 
of  us,  but  rather,  on  the  other  hand,  highly  pertinent 
to  us  all. 

Each  in  his  place,  and  in  degree,  can  further  it. 
Each  one  of  us — employer  and  employed,  capitalist  and 
artisan,  manager  and  mechanic — is  privileged  to  play 
a  part  in  this  sublime  work;  to  restore  or  create  har- 
mony between  man  and  man;  to  look,  not  for  the  in- 
cidental, or  accidental,  differences  which  separate,  say 
Capital  from  Labor,  or  employer  from  employed,  but 
for  the  common  sympathies  and  common  understand- 
ings and  common  aspirations  and  common  needs  which 
underlie  and  connect  all  humanity. 

There  are  few  who  are  doing  more,  in  this  our  day 
and  generation,  to  help  forward  this  work— a  sublime 
M'ork  as  we  have  ventured  to  call  it — than  those  man- 
ufacturers who,  taking  their  courage  in  both  hands, 
have  located  their  industries  in  one  of  the  smaller 
country  towns.  Frequently,  they  have  only  been 
enabled  so  to  locate  by  the  grant  of  exemption  from 
taxation  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  enable  them 
to  educate  the  local  people  to  do  their  work,  or  to  pro- 
vide homes  for  the  trained  mechanics  whom  they  bring 
from  the  larger  cities,  or  by  a  combination  of  both.  "We 
have  spoken  of  such  manufacturers  as  taking  their 
courage  in  both  hands.  For,  indeed,  it  needs  courage 
of  no  mean  order,  on  the  part  of  a  manufacturer,  to 


locate  in  a  small  centre  where  none  of  the  residents 
are  trained  workmen.  But  unless  this  is  done,  and 
industry  tluis  decentralized,  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  harmonious  and  human  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  to  be  maintained,  and  for  the 
woi'kers  to  obtain  something  approaching  ideal  work- 
ing and  living  conditions. 

For  such  reasons  we  consider  that  for  Legislatures 
to  seek  to  prohibit  municipalities  bonusing  industries 
is  a  grave  error  which  must  react  detrimentally  to  the 
best  interests,  social  as  well  as  economic,  of  the  State. 
In  Great  Britain,  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
progressive  industrial  thought  is  turning  more  and 
more  to  the  decentralization  of  industry  for  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  the  most  baffl.ing,  and  even  menacing 
of  industrial  problems.  In  such  circumstances,  it  cer- 
tainly seems  somewhat  ironical  that  Provincial  Leg- 
islatures in  Canada  should  take,  or  contemplate  tak- 
ing, steps  calculated  to  make  industry  more  highly 
centralized  still,  by  putting  a  ban  on  all  bonuses. 


A  PREMIUM  ON  CARELESSNESS. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  legislation  does  not 
offer  relief  from  compensation  costs  but  accident  pre- 
vention does.  As  the  matter  stands  now,  it  seems  to 
us  that  our  legislators  have  virtually  put  a  premium 
on  carelessness.  The  amount  of  indemnity  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  man  from  starving  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  working,  especially  a  man  without  family 
obligations. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  in  Ontario  and  of  course 
in  other  provinces,  for  accident  compensation  is  an 
enormous  drain  on  industry.  If  this  money  were  ex- 
pended in  plant  extensions  it  would  result  in  greater 
production  and  more  emiiloyment  both  to  these  using 
the  new  equipment  and  those  engaged  in  making  it. 
"Were  it  not  for  the  cost  of  carelessness,  our  industries 
would  not  be  forced  to  make  such  large  reductions  in 
wages  as  have  been  necessary.  "Were  it  not  for  care- 
lessness, many  workmen  would  not  only  be  benefited 
by  more  continuous  employment,  but  would  be  saved 
mucli  pain  and  their  families  much  discomfort. 

The  cost  of  carelessness  is  not  merely  the  actual 
money  spent  in  compensation,  but  includes  what  may 
be  even  a  greater- item  in  the  loss  of  production,  the 
disorganization  of  the  plant  and  the  upsetting  of  rou- 
tine which  is  necessary  to  efficiency. 

We  are  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation for  accidents  but  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  compensation  for  accidents  which  are  entirely  due 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  individual.  In  fact,  we  think 
that  where  an  accident  is  due  either  to  carelessness  or 
to  deliberate  disobedience,  there  should  not  be  only 
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no  compensation  paid,  but  there  slionkl  be  a  fine  and 
on  the  other  hand,  we  think  that  where  an  accident 
is  due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer  that 
not  only  should  compensation  be  paid  the  injured  man 
but  that  there  should  be  a  severe  penalty  in  addition. 
Such  n  measure  would  help  to  bring  about  better  co- 
operation between  the  employer  and  the  employee  with 
respect  to  accident  prevention  and  would  impress  the 
matter  more  firmly  in  the  minds  of  all. 


COBWEBS. 


Our  congratulations  to  the  Toronto  "Mail  and  Em- 
pire", 50  years  old  last  week. 


A  reader  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  clipped  this  head  line 
from  "Pulp  and  Paper",  March  2rd :  "Salesmen  eat 
once  a  month,"  and  added  the  remark,  "We  never 
realized  it  was  as  bad  as  that." 


The  United  States  imported  about  18  per  cent  less 
paper  in  the  12  months  ending  January  31,  1932  than 
in  the  corresponding  previous  period. 


Canada  shipped  only  2-3  as  much  unbleached  chem- 
ical pulp  in  Januarj'  to  the  United  States  as  did  Swe- 
den, but  shipped  four  times  as  much  bleached  pulp. 


How  about  this  ?  If  the  United  States  puts  a  duty 
on  wood  pulp,  will  this  not  operate  largely  to  increase 
the  difficulty  of  the  many  mills  depending  on  import- 
ed pulp  in  competing  with  paper  from  the  countries 
where  cheap  pulp  is  available?  Pulp  mills  in  the 
United  States  can  not  begin  to  make  enough  pulp  for 
their  paper  mills,  and  about  20  per  cent,  of  their  prod- 
uct is  made  from  imported  wood!  Who  are  the  people 
that  want  that  duty,  anyway? 


DUTY  ON  WOOD  PULP  MAY  BE  BOOMERANG 

It  looks  as  though  tiie  proi)oscd  tariff  legislation  on  im- 
ports of  chemical  pulp  from  Canada  will  benefit  a  few 
producers  of  that  commodity  in  the  United  Stages,  who 
are  also  manufacturers,  but  that  a  greater  number  which 
depend  upon  the  open  market  for  their  raw  materials 
are  likely  to  be  seriously  affected  says  a  writer  in  a  Mont- 
real i)aper. 

In  fact,  it  is  believed  that  not  only  will  a  large  number 
of  nuinufacturers  of  high  grade  pajier  be  seriously  incon- 
venienced, but  that  a  good  many  producers  of  news- 
print miglit  be  forced  out  of  business  as  they  depend  en- 
tirely on  imports  of  Canadian  raw  materials  for  the  out- 
put. 

They  use  80  per  cent  of  ground  wood  and  20  per  cent 
of  chemical  pulp  in  making  newsprint,  and  if  the  tariff 
of  5  per  cent  is  enforced  they  may  have  to  go  out  of  bus- 
iness. This  would  still  further  reduce  iiie  iiroduction  of 
American  newspi'int.  and  swing  tiie  business  largely  to 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

The  proposed  tariff  also  provides  for  a  further  impost 
of  10  per  cent  against  imports  from  countries  placing 
restrictions  on  exports  of  raw  materials  to  the  United 
States.  This  would  affect  Canada,  and  would  prove  pro- 
hibitive to  American  buyers.  It  looks,  in  consequence,  as 


though  the  Canadian  situation  might  benefit  in  some 
ways  from  such  legislation,  although  some  exporters  of 
chemical  pulp  would  suffer. 

TASCHEREAU  TALKS  ON  TARIFF 

Mr.  Taschereau,  Premier  of  Quebec,  says  that  the 
Fordney  Bill  does  not  seem  very  popular  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  New  England.  If  the  United  States 
insist  on  raising  the  duty  on  all  Canadian  goods,  he 
thinks  tliat  Ottawa  will  have  to  impose  an  export  duty 
on  pulpwood.  This  would  seriously  inconvenience  Amer- 
icans as  they  have  not  enough  of  their  own  for  domestic 
use. 


ANOTHER  MOVE  IN  THE  ATTACK 

Tlic  Port  Arthur  News  Chronicle  sees  in  the  wood  pulp 
tariff  a  possible  pry  to  loosen  up  some  restrictions  on 
Canadian  pulpwood.    Thi.s  paper  remarks: 

Assurance  lias  been  given  to  pulpmakers  in  the  United 
States  that  a  duty  will  be  imposed  on  all  woodjndp  im- 
norted  into  that  country,  so  it  is  reported  from  Wash- 
ington. Whether  the  object  sought  is  one  for  protection 
of  the  pulji  industry,  or  the  means  to  an  end  sought  by 
the  pulp  makers  f(ir  tlie  past  few  years  is  still  to  be  deci- 
ded. 

Canadian  mills  arc  not  competing  with  those  of  the 
Ignited  States.  The  pajicr  industry  of  that  coun+ry  takes 
<l'e  amount  of  jiuln  reo.uired  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
of  the  domestic  mills  in  meeting  the  demand.  The  real 
competitors  of  the  United  Spates  mills,  and  incidentally 
Canadian  mills,  are  the  liquidating  ]mlpmills  of  the  Scan- 
ilinavian  coinitriefi.  Pulp  from  those  mills  is  being  laid 
di'wn  in  tlie  Ignited  States  at  a  price  that  neither  the  Can- 
a-^lian  or  V.  S.  mills  can  cora]ie*e  with.  The  industry  in 
tliose  countries,  Su  It  is  said,  is  practically  in  the  hands 
of  the  banks,  and  mills  are  being  forced  to  sell  at  anv 
iM-ice  obtainable  in  order  to  wipe  out  their  bank  liabili- 
ties.  How  long  this  process  may  continue  is  nroblematie. 

Canadian  mill  costs  are  on  a  level  wi+h  those  of  the 
United  States  and  our  mills  are  therefore  not  in  jiosition 
to  seriously  affect  the  operation  of  the  mills  across  the 
I'ne.  We  must  then  look  for  some  other  reat>.in  for  the 
imnosition  of  the  proposed  duty.  Continued  operation 
"f  many  of  the  I^.  S.  l)ulp  mills  is  po.ssible  only  because 
t'ley  draw  their  raw  supplies  from  Canada.  For  two 
^cTS  particularly,  efforts  have  been  directed  by  certain 
T'oliticians  in  the  ITnited  States  to  force  Canada  to  se- 
i'"vc  removal  of  the  Provincial  restrictions  on  the  export 
of  nulpwood.  Threats  have  lieen  made  that  embargoes 
woid  be  placed  on  the  exportation  of  coal  to  Canada, 
among  other  dire  penalties,  as  reprisal  for  Provincial 
obstinacy.  These  not  having  the  desired  effect  it  is  now 
•M'oposed  to  frigh'icn  her  into  action  by  imposing  a  dut.v 
en  wood  pulp. 

A  year  ago  Canadian  mills  looked  almost  exclusively 
to  the  Ignited  States  for  a  market  for  their  pulp  and 
'^aner.  In  the  meantime  there  has  been  a  decided  slump 
in  the  amount  of  pulp  sent  to  tha*^  country  and  Canadian 
ndl  fiwners  and  managers  have  been  o"t  hunting  for  new 
riarkets.  Recent  transactions  show  that  other  markets 
'an  be  secured.  A  duty  on  ])ulp  might  force  Canadian 
i-i'lls  to  expend  their  search  farther  afield.  I)ut  tliere  is 
t'iis  to  be  said,  if  the  duty  is  imposed  :  The  bulk  of  it  will 
be  paid  by  American  capital  invested  in  Canadian  mills. 


Congratulations  to  tlie  International  Pa)ier  Co.!  Tlie 
new  groundwood  mill  and  one  of  the  4  pajier  machines 
at  Three  Rivers  were  started  up  this  week. 
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The  Paper  Machine  Hood  as  an  Investment. 

By  H.  S.  TAYLOR  AND  H.  T.  BAKER 
Management  Engineering:  and  Development  Company  Dayton,  Ohio. 


In  the  operation  of  modern  high  speed  paper  mach- 
ines the  removal  of  water  evaporated  from  the  sheet 
must  be  seriously  considered.  In  the  earlier  day.s  with 
slow  running  machines  the  moisture  content  was  not 
of  suff'eient  volume  to  require  special  stud3-  for  its 
removal,  but  with  production  increasing  100%  or  more 
the  volume  of  moisture  has  reached  such  proportions 
IhaHV  fe!  serious  condition  within  the  room  is  at  once 
noticeable  unless  the  moisture  laden  air  is  removed 
and  its  volume  replaced  witli  air  of  a  proper  degree  of 
temperature  and  humidity. 

If  the  removal  of  this  water  through  the  medium 
of  air  was  of  interest  onlj-  as  regards  its  mecluinical 
removal,  the  study  of  the  situation  would  end  with 
the  installation  of  positive  and  exhaust  fan  equipment 
of  proper  capacity  for  the  volume  of  nunsture  to  be 
removed,  but  the  fact  that  the  air  carrying  this  mois- 
ture must  be  kept  above  the  dew  point  adds  an  ex- 
pensive element  to  our  study,  namely,  heat  Un5ts, 
which  must  be  supplied  to  hold  a  temperature  that 
would  otherwise  be  lowered  due  to  the  al)sorption  of 
moisture,  and  we  all  know  that  heat  is  a  most  ex- 
pensive item,  whether  in  the  paper  mill,  iiome,  or  else- 
where. , 


Howard  S.  Taylor. 

That  the  removal  of  moisture  from  a  sheet  of  paper 
on  the  dryers  is  a  large  item  of  expense  is  perfectly 
understood  bj'  all  paper  manufacturers,  but  the  fact 
that  the  proper  removal  of  this  moisture  from  the 
room  itself  is  also  a  serious  item  of  expense  is  not  so 
clearly  understood,  and  with  good  I'eason,  for  until 
very  recent  years  very  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  sub.jeet,  and  even  today  with  many  satisfactory 
systems  of  removal  in  operation,  cost  figures  for  such 
removal  are  practically  impossible  to  find. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  in  dollars  and 
cents  what  it  should  cost  for  the  removal  of  moisture 


after  its  evaixuatiou  from  the  sheet  through  a  system 
that,  in  addition  to  the  actual  removal,  will  supply  the 
proper  volume  of  ineoming  air  of  a  degree  of  temper- 
ature and  humidity  that  will  maintain  conditions  with- 
in the  room  that  are  suitable  for  workmen  and  struc- 
tures. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
familiar  with  machine  room  operation  that  the  system 
of  removal  should  be  so  arranged  that  vapor  arising 
from  the  sheet  on  the  dryers  will  be  conducted  to  the 
outside  air  by  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  and 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  furthermore,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  water  evaporated  from  the  sheet 
should  be  held  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possible 
throughout  its  passage  to  the  outside  air,  for  every 
degree  that  it  is  lowered  means  a  drop  in  the  surround- 
ing air,  this  drop  demanding  an  additional  volume  of 
heated  air  to  prevent  the  dew  point  being  reached  and 
drip  resulting. 

From  a  number  of  tests  the  average  temperature  of 
the  vapor  just  over  the  surface  of  the  dryers  is  from 
115"  to  120"  F.  and  90%  humidity,  whereas  for  proper 
working  conditions  air  should  not  be  above  80"  and 
50%  humidity  for  at  least  8 '  above  floor  level,  and  in 
that  there  is  but  a  few  feet  difference  between  this 
8'  level  and  top  of  dryers  there  imanediately  arises  the 
problem  of  holding  a  temperature  jiead  of  from  35" 
to  40",  the  difference  between  the  temperature  over 
the  dryers  and  just  outside  this  dryer  section.  This 
80"  temperature  must  not  be  increased,  and  it  is  there- 
fore evident  that  unless  some  means  are  taken  to  form 
a  separation,  the  temperature  over  the  dryers  must  be 
above  80"  at  working  levels  as  the  lowering  of  temper- 
ature over  the  dryers  means  additional  heat  units,  the 
first  stage  of  our  problem  centers  about  a  means'  for 
holding  a  temperature  over  the  dryers  as  far  above  the 
outside  temperature  as  po.ssible. 

To  hold  this  high  temperature  over  the  dryers  and 
seperate  it  from  the  lower  temperature  on  either  side, 
one  would  immediately  suggest  enclosing  the  areas 
just  above  the  dryer  section,  and  through  this  en- 
closure conducting  the  hot  vapor  to  the  outside,  thus 
preventing  this  vapor  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
working  temperature  outside  the  machine.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  common  practice  in  paper  machine  rooms, 
a  hood  forming  the  enclosure  and  heated  vapor  being 
conducted  from  this  hood  through  vents  to  the  out- 
side air.  With  a  properly  designed  hood  installed  the 
temperature  head  can  be  held  to,  the  best  advantage, 
and  it  is  self-evident  that  the  lower  the  heat  con- 
ductivity of  the  hood  walls  the  greater  the  head  that 
can  be  held ;  a  saving  in  heat  units  that  must  other- 
wise be  supplied.  This  non-conductivity  of  the  hood 
structure  is  again  essential  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
heat  from  within  to  the  lower  outside  temperature  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
vapor  within,  and  thus  cause  drip  from  the  under 
side  of  the  hood,  a  condition  noticeable  under  many 
paper  machine  hoods,  that  is  due  to  the  lowering  of 
the  temperature  within  through  insufficient  insulation 
of  hood  structure. 

The  paper  machine  hood,  however,  cannot  be  said 
to   be  popular   throughout  the  industry,   there  being 
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many  manufacturers  who  greatly  prefer  to  do  with- 
out it,  no  doubt  for  reasons  of  interference  with  access 
to  dryer  section  through  overhead  cranes  or  trolleys. 
As  we  will  show  hereafter  the  removal  of  water  from 
the  room  and  replacement  with  dry  air  can  be  ac- 
complished without  the  hood  as  well  as  with  it,  but  we 
will  also  show  that  the  cost  of  removal  of  water  and 
holding  working  degrees  of  temperature  and  humidity 
are  greatly  increased  in  case  the  hood  i»  not  installed. 
In  other  words  the  manufacturer,  providing  his  mach- 
ine room  is  kept  in  proper  condition,  expends  each 
year  a  sum  of  money  that  is  far  in  excess  of  any  benefit 
that  he  can  receive  by  seeing  his  room  clear  of  what 
he  may  call  an  unsightly  structure  over  the  dryer 
section.  The  following  'figures  indfcate  what  this 
saving  would  be,  and  tlie  data  upon  which  they  are 
founded  has  not  been  assumed,  but  is  from  actual  tests 
taken  in  a  number  of  different  machine  rooms. 

For  example,  let  us  take  a  machine  room  where- 
in are  installed  two  paper  machines  each  with  a  pro- 
duction of  60  tons  per  twenty-four  hours,  or  a  total 
production  of  120  tons.  This  production  is  equiv- 
alent to  240,000  pounds  per  twenty-four  hours,  10,- 
000  pounds  per  hour,  and  167  pounds  per  minute. 

The  moisture  content  removed  through  evaporation 
within  the  dryer  section  for  different  grades  of  paper 
varies  from  11/2  pounds  to  21/2  pounds  of  water 
per  pound  of  paper.  For  the  two  machines  in  question 
we  will  take  this  content  at  2.2  pounds  making  a  total 
of  264  tons  of  water  to  be  removed  per  twenty-four 
hours  or  .367  pounds  per  minute.  In  other  words  the 
water  that  must  be  removed  from  this  machine  room 
each  twenty-fom-  hours  would  fill  a  tank  .'')0  ft.  square 
to  a  depth  of  3.4  ft.,  a  considerable  quantity,  if  one 
visualizes  it  in  such  siUTOundings. 

As  this  367  pounds  of  water  per  minute  must  be  re- 
moved in  tlie  form  of  moisture  laden  air,  we  must  next 
consider  the  volume  of  incoming  air  that  must  be  con- 
tinuously supplied  as  the  removal  agent;  and  also  the 
number  of  heat  units  that  must  be  intoduced  with  it, 
to  eompensat*  for  the  drop  due  to  saturation  and  hold 
the  mixture  above  the  dew  point.  There  is  a  point 
of  difference  however,  in  that  as  the  weight  of  water 
to  be  evaporated  from  the  sheet  must  be  constant  per 
ton  of  product,  so  should  the  volume  of  air  supplied 
be  constant  irrespective  of  outside  temperatures,  but 
the  number  of  heat  units  to  be  introduced  with  this 
incoming  supply  must  depend  upon  its  initial  temper- 
ature; tlius  with  the  outside  air  at  a  low  temperature 
a  greater  number  of  heat  units  uuivst  be  introduced 
than  for  a  summer  day  when  the  outside  air  is  at  a 
much  higher  temperature. 

With  the  machine  installation  as  described,  pro- 
ducing 120  tojis  per  twenty-four  hours,  we  will  assume 
an  outside  temperature  of  zero  degrees.  2.2  pounds  of 
water  per  pound  of  paper  is  equivalent  to  2,570,000 
rrains  of  moisture  per  minute  that  must  be  removed. 
With  a  hood  over  the  machine  air  will  leave  at  115"  F. 
and  90%  humidity,  each  pound  of  air  at  this  temper- 
ature carrying  425  grains  of  moisture  and  contain- 
ing 90.5  B.T.U'.  s.  425  grains  per  pound  of  air  compared 
with  a  total  of  2,570,000  grains  per  miiuite  calls  for 
6,040  pounds  of  air,  at  90.5  B.T.U 's  per  pound,  546,- 
000  B.T.U 's  per  minute  must  be  supplied.  From  tests 
it  is  shown  that  about  1/6  B.T.  U.  is  given  off  from 
the  dryers  for  each  grain  of  moisture  evaporated,  a 
total  of  430,000  B.T.U's  supplied  witliin  macliine  room. 
This  number  deducted  from  546,000  leaves  116,000  B. 


T.U's  per  pound  of  air,  this  air  being  delivered  in  the 
room  at  a  temperature  of  80"  F. 

6040  pounds  of  air  at  80"  is  equivalent  to  92„500 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  approximately  700  ft.  per  minute 
per  daily  ton.  This  supply,  however,  provides  only 
for  the  dryer  section,  and  we  must  add  an  additional 
supply  to  take  up  tlie  moisture  arising  from  wire, 
showers,  and  hose  connections  at  wet  end,  and  from 
tests  we  find  that  25%  added  will  remove  all  moisture 
and  also  provide  for  roof  insulation.  This  additional 
quantity  would  increase  the  supply  to  104,125,  or  say 
108,000,  cu.  ft.  per  minute  equivalent  to  900  ft.  per 
minute  per  daily  ton. 

Heat  units  to  be  added  from  outside  sources  with 
this  additional  supply  are  increased  from  116,000  to 
150,000,  and  to  replace  heat  loss  through  walls  and 
roof  with  an  outside  zero  temperature  20,000  addi- 
tional should  be  added,  or  a  total  of  170,000  B.T.U's 
per  minute,  equivalent  to  10,500  pounds  of  steam  per 
hour,  or  305  boiler  horse  power  at  34.5  pounds  per 
hour  with  outside  temperature  at  zero. 

So  much  for  an  installation  wdth  a  hood.  For  one 
without  a  hood  the  limiting  feature  is  the  temperature 
and  humidity  of  the  moisture  laden  air  under  roof 
slab,  this  moisture  being  carried  to  a  great  extent 
throughout  the  entire  room.  Under  this  condition 
temperature  over  dryers  under  roof  slab  must  be 
reduced  from  115"  F.  and  90%  to  about  105  F.  and 
80%  humidity — a  well  insulated  roof  permitting  105" 
F.  to  be  carried  and  the  mixture  held  above  the  dew 
point. 

Air  at  105"  F.  and  80%  humidity  will  carry  282 
grains  of  moisture  and  67  B.T.U's  per  pound,  with  a 
total  of  2,570,000  grains  at  282  grains  per  pound,  9,120 
pounds  per  minute  of  dry  air  is  the  theoretical  supply 
indicated,  but  since  witliout  a  hood  the  removal  process 
is  almost  entirely  one  of  absorption  the  entire  volume 
of  this  theoretical  supply  cannot  come  in  contact  with 
the  moisture.  An  additional  volume  must  therefore 
be  added  and  it  has  been  found  that  with  the  theoret- 
ical supply  representing  2-3  of  the  total  demand  the 
best  results  are  obtained.  9,120  pounds  will  therefore 
represent  2/3  of  the  supplj^  demanded  for  dryers  alone. 
9,120  pounds  at  B.T.U's  per  pound  or  a  total  of  613,- 
000  B.T.U's  therefore  represents  2/3  of  the  air  supply. 
The  2,570,000  grains  given  off  from  the  dryers  will 
contain  430,000  B, T.U's  as  in  the  case  with  hoods  the 
difference  to  be  supplied  from  outside  sources  will  be 
183,000  B.T.U's  per  minute  for  2/3  supply  equivalent 
to  19.9  B.T.U's  per  pound  of  incoming  air  or  at  a 
temperature  of  81"  F.  With  9,120  pounds  represent- 
ing 2/3  supply,  total  supply  will  be  13,700  pounds, 
containing  a  totlJ  of  274,000  B.T.U's, and  equivalent 
to  187,000  cubic  feet  or  1,560  cubic  feet  per  daily  ton. 
As  in  the  case  with  hood  25%  must  be  added  for  wet 
end  and  heating  effect  making  a  total  of  235,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute  or  2,000  ft,  per  daily  ton. 

Heat  units  to  be  added  from  outside  sources  with 
this  additional  supply  are  ineeased  from  274,000  B.T. 
U's  per  minute  to  340,000  B.T.U's  per  minute  equival- 
ent to  610  B.H.P.  in  place  of  305  for  hoods,  a  difference 
of  say  300  B.H.P. 

Therefore  for  a  day  with  outside  temperature  of 
zero  300  B.H.P.  would  represent  at  30  lbs.  per  liour 
216,000  pounds  ofsteam  and  at,  say  80  cts  per  1,000 
pounds,  represents  an  expenditure  of  $172.80  per  day, 
this  figure  representing  cost  of  removal  with  hoods, 
and  also  tlic  additional  cost  if  hoods  are  not  instaHed. 
On  a  yearly  basis  an  average  temperature  of  40"  F. 
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(^an  bf  taken  for  Maine,  northern  New  York  and  south- 
ern Canada,  40"  F.  representing  150  continuous  B.H.P. 
or  $25,920.00  per  year,  expended  for  heat  to  replace 
hoods.  Considerably  less  than  half  this  amount  would 
buy  and  install  two  hoods, and  no  better  saving  on  an 
investment  can  be  shown  elsewhere  in  the  mill. 

The  system  of  removal  on  which  the  above  figues 
are  based  are  of  .standard  equipment,  including  posi- 
tive blower  equipment  with  heating  coils  for  replace- 
ment air  and  exhaust  fans  for  removal,  these  exhaust 
fans  in  case  of  installation  with  hood  being  installed  in 
vents,  and  in  roof  or  wall  openings  if  no  hood  is  used. 
It  may  be  said  that  costs  can  run  much  in  excess  of 
those  above  tabulated,  and  without  doubt  do  run  high- 
er in  many  machine  rooms  where  either  volume  of 
delivei-y  air  is  greater  than  necessary,  requiring  an 
additional  quantity  of  heat  units,  or  where  a  system 
of  direct  radiation  is  used  to  protect  roof  slab  by 
providing  that  the  room  is  kept  diy.  We  must  also 
state  that  for  figures  given  above  building  walls  and 
roof  must  be  of  good  construction  without  excessive 
glass  area  and  roof  well  insulated,  otherwise  heat 
losses  through  walls  and  roof  will  be  increased  and  ad- 
ditional heat  units  must  be  introduced  with  incoming 
air  to  eO'mpensate  for  loss,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of 
removal. 

A  question  may  be  brouglit  up  here  with  reference 
to  a  system  of  heat  conservation  now  on  the  market 
known  as  the  "Briner  Economizer."  This  system  is 
designed  to  transfer  heat  in  the  outgoing  vapor  to  the 
incoming  air  supply,  thus  greatly  reducing  heat  units 
that  must  be  supplied  through  outside  sources,  and 
without  doubt  this  system  will  show  excellent  savings, 
but  it  will  not  lower  the  differential  between  cost  of 
removal  with  and  without  4ioods,  and  this  element  of 
co.st  is  that  referred  to  in  this  article.  This  economizer 
.system,  as  with  any  similar  system,  must  depend  to 
a  great  extent  on  hoods  for  its  success  and  without 
doubt  the  manufacturers  will  agree  in  the  statement 
that  the  differential  of  removal  with  and  without  hoods 
will  be  greater  with  their  system  than  without  it,  al- 
though showing  an  extremely  attractive  saving  in 
either  case. 

In  as  far  as  the  paper  machine  hood  is  concerned 
any  distinct  disadvantages  will  be  difficult  to  find  in 
a  properly  designed  installation.  Hoods  may  be  so 
built  to  allow  access  to  any  part  of  the  dryer  section 
and  vents  so  built  that  an  overhead  crane  will  have 
free  travel  to  any  part  of  the  room.  It  is  true  that  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  remove  a  dryer  with 
a  hood  installed,  but  the  actual  removal  of  a  dryer 
only  happens  once  in  years,  and  sliould  this  occasion 
arise  the  section  of  the  hood  over  the  dryer  in  que.stion 
can  be  removed. 

Many  manufacturers  will  doubtless  say  that  it  is 
not  costing  them  any  where  near  the  figures  given 
above  to  keep  their  machine  rooms  from  dripping  and 
this  statement  may  be  perfectly  true.  There  is,  a  dif- 
ference, however,  between  keeping  the  machine  room 
dry  and  keeping  it  without  actual  drip.  In  the  first 
ease  moisture  is  removed  from  the  room  and  is  not 
present  to  saturate  the  roof  and  wall  structure,  and  be 
the  cause  of  high  degrees  of  humidity  throughout  the 
entire  room,  whereas  in  the  latter  case  the  entire 
structures  become  moist  and  either  saturated  or  partial- 
ly saturated,  ths  greatly  reducing  their  life  and  causing 
high  maintenance  costs  as  can  be  .shown  by  the  number 
of  machine  room  roofs  that  are  replaced  in  a  compar- 
atively few  years  after  orignal  installation. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  hood  struc- 


ture itself.  One  can  find  them  built  of  anything  from 
paper  to  scrap  iron,  and  many  of  them  are  highly  in- 
flammable. The  dryer  section  is  the  one  location  in 
the  paper  machine  where  there  is  always  the  greatest 
fire  liazard,  with  the  result  tliat  they  are  generally  well 
sprinkled,  the  piping  on  the  under  side  being  a  pro- 
nounced source  of  condensation  and  resulting  drip. 
This  hood  structure  can  be  designed  to  cause  practical- 
ly no  interference  whatever  with  the  machine,  and  if 
it  is  true  that  it  will  cause  no  interference  and  will 
represent  a  considerable  saving,  why  should  it  not  be 
considered  as  much  a  part  of  the  machine  room  struc- 
ture as  the  wall,  floor  or  roof,  and  be  constructed  of 
durable,  fireproof  material  that  is  sufficiently  non- 
conductive  to  hold  the  maximum  temperature  head. 
Such  a  structures  can  be  installed  that  will  fulfill  these 
conditions,  and  at  the  .same  time  be  of  such  an  ap- 
pearance that  it  cannot  in  any  way  disfigure  any 
modern  machine  room,  and  will  show  a  saving  that 
tractive  to  any  owner  from  an  investment  standpoint, 
must  be  attractive  to  any  owner  from  an  investment 
standpoint. 


POTTNTY  ON  PORCUPINES  TO  SAVE  THE  TREES 

On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  damage  being  done 
in  the  woods  by  porcupines,  I  will  personnally  pay  a 
bonntv  of  ten  cen+s  each  for  every  porcupine  killed  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April,  1922,  anywhere  within  the  Prov- 
ince of  Nova  Scotia.  By  actual  count  it  has  been  found 
that  a  porcupine  will  destrov  about  100  fullv  grown  trees 
in  a  winter.so  that  the  to*<al  loss  from  this  animal  runs  in- 
to verv  large  figures.  Every  fully  grown  tree  that  is 
saved  is  worth  more  for  present  needs  than  100  seedlings 
planted,  though  both  are  urgentlv  needed. 

No  bounty  will  be  paid  after  Mav  First,  on  account  of 
'lie  added  fire  risk  caused  by  having  hunters  in  the 
woods  after  that  date. 

An  extra  ca.sh  bonus  of  one  hundred  dollars  will  be 
naid  at  the  end  of  April  to  the  one  who  actually  kills  the 
largest  number  dnrinsr  the  month.  In  the  event  that  two 
contestants  should  kill  exactly  the  same  number  the 
bonu.s  will  be  paid  to  the  one  who  sends  in  the  largest  re- 
turns early  in  the  month  before  the  female  reproduces. 

All  that  will  be  necessary  -wall  be  to  cut  off  the  snouts 
and  forward  same  by  parcel  post  or  express  to  me  at  An- 
napolis Royal,  Nova  Scotia,  stating  location  where  por- 
cupines were  killed  and  giving  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  and  a  cheek  for  the  bounty  will  be  forwarded  by 
return  mail.  As  porcupines  are  qui+e  plentiful  in  many 
parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  hunters  and  a  large  number  of  the 
unemployed  should  make  good  wages  out  of  this  bounty 
and  be  at  the  same  time  saving  their  own  or  their  neigh- 
bors' trees  from  destruction. 

Porcupines  cannot  throw  their  quills,  this  is  .simply  an 
old  superstition,  you  have  to  come  in  actual  contact 
with  the  animal  before  it  can  shed  its  quills.  They  are 
comparatively  tame  and  can  often  be  killed  with  a  stick. 

T  intend  renewing  this  offer  in  the  fall  after  snow 
comes  again.  Franl-  J.  D.  Barnjum.  Annapolis  Roval 
N.  S.,    April  .S,  1922. 


ALKALI  RECOVERY  IN  THE  SULPHATE 
PROCESS 

One  of  the  most  unusual  pieces  of  advertising  that  we 
liavp  seen  in  some  time  is  the  excellent  exposition  of  this 
problem  of  tlie  recovery  of  chemicals  in  the  sulphate  pro- 
cess which  has  been  written  by  Clinton  K.  Textor  and  is 
published  and  distributed  bv  the  Alberene  Stone  Com- 
pany, 22.3  East  2.3rd  Street.  New  York  City.  It  will  be 
well  worth  the  while  of  anyone  interested  iii  the  sulphate 
pulp  industry  to  have  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet. 
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PROMINENT  JAPANESE  VISITORS 

Several  Canadian  paper  mills  were  honored  tliis  week 
by  a  visit  from  a  party  of  prominent  Japanese  paper 
makers.  The  visitors  are  Mr.  Ginjiro  Fujihara,  pres- 
ident of  the  Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  company,  the 
largest  paper  company  and  one  of  the  largest  indus- 
trial enterprises  of  Japan ;  Mr.  Yasunosuke  Fukukita, 
purchasing  manager;  Mr.  il.  Tanaka,  of  the  labor  and 
investigation  department,  and  Mr.  R.  Takata,  con- 
struction and  operation  engineer  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Takata  is  to  remain  in  America  for  several  months, 
most  of  the  time  at  the  plant  of  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co., 
at  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y.  The  rest  of  the  party  sail  April 
20,  from  Vancouver,  on  the  Empress  of  Asia. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Wadsworth  entertained  the  visitors  and 
a  few  friends  in  Montreal  at  luncheon  on  Monday. 
The  editor  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Fukukita  again  and  to 
hear  from  other  friends  in  the  land  of  cherry  blossoms. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  is  well  known  in  Japan,  where  he 
supervised  the  erection  of  several  Bagley  &  Sewall 
macliines  of  which  Mr.  Fujihara 's  company  has  12. 
Mr.  Wadworth's  company  represents  the  Oji  Paper 
Manufacturing  Co.,  in  America. 

The  Oji  Company  makes  about  60  p.c.  of  the  paper 
made  in  Japan  and  is  planning  a  fine  new  mill.  The 
new  high  speed  and  wide  machines  recently  installed 
in  Canada  will  receive  their  interested  attention. 

Since  leaving  Japan  last  fall,  the  party  have  visited 
England,  France,  Belgitim,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

Readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  will  be  in- 
terested in  a  brief  review  of  the  operations  of  the  Oji 
Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

THE  OJI  PAPER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

The  Oji  Company  makes  about  60%  of  the  paper 
factoring  Company,  Limited)  which  is  the  oldest  joint- 
stock  company  in  Japan  in  the  modern  sense,  was  organ- 
ized in  1872.  It  is  the  first  concern  in  this  country  to 
manufacture  European  papers  as  distinguished  from 
wha*.  are  generally  Jknown  as  Japan  papers. 

The  Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  started  its 
business  with  a  capital  stock  of  Yen  150,000  ($75,000), 
and  is  to-day  the  largest  concern  in  this  line  of  business. 
The  subscribed  capital  of  the  companv  is  at  present  Yen 
50,000,000  ($25,000,000),  of  which "  Yen  31,250,000  is 
paid  up.  In  its  history  of  nearly  half  a  century  t.he  Oji 
Paper  Manufacturing  Co.  has  had  some  gloomy  days,  the 
capital  .stock  having  cut  down  to  Yen  500,000"  from  Yen 
2,000,000  in  1899;  but  its  business  has  since  steadily 
prospered. 

In  addition  to  ample  provisions  made  for  depreciation 
and  reserve  funds  year  after  year,  which  strengthen  Vhe 
company's  financial  standing  more  and  more,  its  share- 
holders have  received  dividends  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent 
per  annum  for  the  past  five  years.  The  fact  that  the  sum 
of  Yen  10,450,000  is  .set  apart  as  reserve  funds  and  that 
about  Yen  11,000,000  has  been  written  off  for  deprecia- 
tion since  1912  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  sound  bus- 
iness policy,  wliich  the  company's  Directors  have  been  .so 
successfully  pursuing  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  following  summaries  will  give  an  idea  of  the  acti- 
vities of  the  Oji  Paper  Company  not  only  in  the  paper 
indu.stry  strietjy  speaking,  but  also  in  the  pulp  industry 
and  electrical  enterprises. 

OJI  MILL  has  3  paper  machines,  two — 98"  and  one 
—84"  Fourdriniers.  The  annual  output  is  24,000,000 
pounds  of  book  paper. 

JUJO  MILL  has  4  paper  macliines,  one — 100"  and 
three — 86"  Fourdriniers.    This  mill  makes  book  paper 


and  post  card  paper,  with  an  annual  output  of  48,000,- 
000  pounds. 

OSAKA  MILL  has  (i  ]iai)er  machines,  one — 86"  and 
two — 74"  P^jurdriniers  and  one — 96"  and  two — 72" 
cylinders.  The  annual  output  is  20,000.000  ixiunds  of 
book  paper,  cigarette  paper,  and  celluloid  paper. 

KETA  MILL  has  one— 78"  Fourdrinier  and  one— 
72"'  cylinder  machines,  and  makes  7.000,000  pounds  of 
wrapping  paper,  match  paper,  e'ic,  annually.  There  are 
ground  wood  and  sulphite  mills  manufactuiing  pulp  re- 
quired by  the  iJa])er  mill. 

NAKABE  MILL  has  one — 88"  Fourdrinier  macliine 
and  one — 72"  cylinder  machine.  The  ainuial  output  is 
9,000,000  pouiuls  of  book  paper,  wrapping  paper,  etc. 

There  are  ground  wood  and  sulphite  mills  manufactur- 
ing pul])  required  bv  the  paper  mill. 

TOMAKOMAI  MILL  has  8  Fourdriniers  paper  ma- 
chines, four — 142",  two — 100'",  and  two — 98",  news 
print  paper  aiul  wrajiping  paper  are  produced,  with  an 
annual  output  of  150,000,000  pounds. 

Attached  to  the  paper  mill,  there  are  large  and  up-to- 
date  plants  manufacturing  the  necessary  quantity  of 
ground  wood  and  sulphite  pulp. 

SULPHITE   PULP 

The  company  operates  three  sulphites  mills  in  Karafu- 
to  (Japanese  Saghalien).  Easy  bleaching  sulphite  turn- 
ed out  by  these  plants  compares  favorably  wi*ih  products 
of  any  first  class  Scandinavian  mills.  The  THREE 
STAR  BRAND  is  well  known  at  home  and  abroad. 

ODOMARI  MILL  makes  10,000  tons  of  easy  bleaching 
sulphite  pulp. 

TOYOHARA  MILL  has  an  annual  production  of  20,- 
000  tons  of  ea.sy  bleaching  sulphite  pulp  and  6,000,000 
pounds  of  wrapping  paper. 

NODASAM  MILL  produces  easy  bleaching  .sulphite 
pulp  with  an  annual  output  of  10,000  tons. 
SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES 

There  are  three  separate  concerns,  whose  Boards  of 
Directors  are  controlled  by  the  Oji  Paper  Manufacturing 
Company.  So  far  as  the  operation  of  enterprises  is  con- 
cerned, the  following  may  therefore  be  considered  the 
holding  companv 's  own  plants. 

CHOSEN  SEISHI  KABUSHIKI  KAISHA  Shingis- 
hu,  Chosen  (Korea)  Shingishu  Mill  makes  10,000  tons  of 
easv  bleaching  sulphite  pulp.  Bales  of  sulphite  bearing 
the"  THREE  TOMOYE  BRAND  come  from  Korea. 

KABUSHIKI  KAISHA  YUKOSHA,  Tokyo,  has  one 
— 60"  Fourdrinier  paper  machine,  producing  3,000,000 
pounds  of  book  paper  annuallv. 

HOKKAI  KOGYO  KABUSHIKI  KAISHA,  Fu,shiki, 
has  one — 100"  Fourdrinier  paper  machine  and  makes 
12,000,000  pounds  of  news  print  paper. 

Besides  his  heavy  duties  as  head  of  this  great  paper 
company,  Mr.  Fujihara  is  a  director  of  the  Electro- 
Chemical  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  Yen 
25,000,000  and  of  four  hydro-electric  companies,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  Yen  23,000,000.  He  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Gifu  Hydro-Electric  Co. 


.     THE  DEAN  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  IS  95. 

John  R.  Booth,  Pi-esident  of  J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa,  fa- 
mous as  Canada's  lumber  king  and  multi-millionaire 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Waterloo, 
Quebec,  April  5,  1827.  When  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
he  went  to  Sherbrooke  and  near-by  districts,  and  finally 
to  Ottawa,  where  he  helped  in  the  construction  of 
Lemay's  sawmill,  and  soon  after  went  into  business  for 
himself. 

Our  heartjv  congratulations  are  extended  to  Mr.  Booth 
and  best  wishes  for  continued  good  health. 


April  ti,  1922. 
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Transactions  of  the  Technical  Section. 


Discussion  of  Papers  at  Annual  Meeting 

(Continued  froui  last  issue.) 

THE     UTILISATION     OF    JACK    PINE     IN     THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  NEWSPRINT. 

MR.  MAURICE  NEILSON :  The  Belgian  Industrial 
Conipan\-,  Limited,  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Utilisa- 
tion of  Jack  Pine  in  the  nianutaeture  of  Newsprint." 
It  was  published  in  the  Pulji  and  Paper  Magazine  for 
January  26,  1922. 

Mr.  Neilson's  paper  was  illustrated  with  slides  and 
samples  of  jack  pine  sulphite  and  newsprint.  The  two 
eooking  charts  reproduced  herewith  were  not  printed 
with  the  paper. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  You  have  heard  Mr.  Neilson's 
paper  on  the  handling  of  jack  pine;  are  there  any 
questions  to  be  asked? 

MR  BRYANT :  May  I  ask  Mr.  Neilsou  how  long  that 
jack  pine  had  been  seasoned? 

MR  NEILSON :  It  had  been  seasoned  at  Three  Rivers 
from  the  Fall  previously.  It  arrived  at  the  mill  near 
tlie  end  of  February. 


T^iK:--»5re>i- 


Paper    machine    chart,    Feb.    23,    1921.      Numerous    breaks    due 
to    pitch    in    sulphite    and    very    poor    ground    wood. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  On  the  question  of  the  re- 
lative pitch  content  of  spruce  and  jack  pine  does  it 
not  appear  that  your  ether-alcohol  extracts  were  not 
exactly  comparable  in  that  you  showed  the  ether  ex- 
tract in  new  spruce  as  compared  with  that  in  stored 
jack  pine,  and  yon  mentioned  the  effect  f>f  tlie  oxidiza- 
tion, 01'  changing  of  the  character  of  tlie  resins,  so 
that  the  ether-alcoliol  extract  might  be  expected  also 
to  vary. 

MR.  NEILSON:  But  you  have  the  same  amount  of 
ether-alcohol  extract  whether  you  have  it  oxidized  or 
not. 

MR.  STEPHENSON :  But  you  would  have  a  different 
character  of  resin. 

MR.  NEILSON:  Yes,  this  table  only  showed  the  Otal 
amount  of  ether-alcohol  extract.     Of  course,  the  char- 


acter of   tlie    pitch    in    tlie   spruce   Wduld    lie   iliffci-ent 
from  that  in  the  jack  pine. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  As  I  recall  some  of  the  work 
that  was  done  in  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  some 
time  ago,  the  amount  of  resin  soluble  in  etlier-alcohol 
varied  witli  the  age  of  the  resin  or  witli  tlie  length  of 
time  during  wiiich  it  ad  been  oxidized.  Perhai)s  Dr. 
Bjarne  Johnsen  would  give  us  some  information  on 
that  point. 

DR.  BJARNE  JOHNSEN :  It  is  a  question  of  quality 
rather  than  that  of  the  quantity  of  the  extract  after 
seasoning.  Resin  is  a  mixture  of  I'osin  and  fat.  In 
fresh  wood  we  find  about  fifty  per  cent  of  fat  and 
fifty  per  cent  of  rosin.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  fig- 
ures but  I  believe  that  jack  pine  has  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  fat.    This  portion  of  the  resin  is  considered 


Paper     machine     chart,     Mar.     14,     1921.       Breaks     at    4    A.M. 

while  cleaning  3rd  felt;  4  P.  M.  bolt  broke  in  3rd  press  bearing: 

10  P.  M.  cleaning   grease  off  2nd   felt. 

injurious  as  far  as  pitch  troubles  go.  When  the  wood 
is  seasoned  there  is  an  oxidation  which  changes  the 
nature  of  the  resin  in  such  a  way  that  the  ether  ex- 
tract will  decrease  while  the  alcohol  extract  will  re- 
main the  same  or  may  even  increase.  It  is  very  ne- 
cessary in  making  these  extracts  not  to  talk  about 
ether-alcohol  extract  but  ether  extract  and  alcohol 
extract.  It  is  also  advisable  to  divide  the  extract  into 
petrolic  ether-soluble  and  non-soluble  extracts.  I  be- 
lieve the  reason  Mr.  Neilson  did  not  have  any  pitch 
trouble  with  his  experiment  was  that  the  wood  was 
not  cooked  very  far  down;  in  other  words,  I  believe 
it  must  have  been  a  very  hard  fibre  and  it  is  said  that 
with  liard  fibre  there  is  not  very  much  pitch  trouble.  I 
think  the  figure  of  twenty-tliree  per  cent  for  screening 
is  rather  high. 

I  tliink  that  means  cutting  down  the  digester  cap- 
acity tremendously  and  this  question  should  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  value  of  the  raw  material. 
Most  mills  jiave  not  sny  too  much  digester  capacity 
and  are  therefore  forced  to  use  a  rather  short  cook- 
ing time  resulting  in  the  low  yield  and  high  percent- 
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age  of  screenings.  15  p.c.  screenings  with  a  cooking 
time  of  9  to  10  hours:  and  23%  screenings  witli  cook- 
in''  time  of  8  hours  does  not,  in  my  opuuon,  look  very 
attractive  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  the 
-lualitv  of  the  pulp  obtained  with  Jack  Pine,  especially 
the  beating  quality  and  the  strength. 

I  make  this  suggestion  because  it  very  often  happens 
that  in  investigating  the  value  of  a  raw  material,  or  a 
cooking  process,  we  are  satisfied  with  determining  he 
vield  while  we  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  the 
■qualitv  of  the  final  product.  Unbleached  pulp  does  not 
represent  a  .standard  product  because  it  may  J'on  ain  a 
.rreat  percentage  of  the  impurities  of  the  wood.  Bleach- 
ed pulp  approaches  more  a  uniform  product  but  should 
be  tested  for  whiteness,  strength  and  beating  quality 
In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  one  excellent 
piece  of  work  done  bv  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison,  in  which  the  yield  of  the  various  woods  in 
.sulphite  and  soda  processes  is  determined.  ^o™e  ot 
the  results  were  rather  surprising  and  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  yields  were  based  upon  unbleached 
pulp,  which  is  by  no  means  a  standard  for  comparison. 
I  just  wanted  to  mention  this  as  a  suggestion  for  future 
work  along  similar  lines. 

MR  NEILSON:  I  am  afraid  Mr.  John.seu  did  not 
have  the  right  figures  on  the  yield.  The  23% 
of  screenings  refers  to  the  eight-hour  cook  and  the  It.o 
per  cent  to  the  ten  hour  cook.  The  amount  of  screen- 
ings also  depends  on  the  screening  capacity.  If  you 
make  the  cooking  on  a  small  scale,  you  will  get  a  smal- 
ler percent  of  screenings  than  you  will  get  in  actual 
practice.  In  the  mill  you  are  anxious  to  keep  the 
stock  clean  and  sometimes  you  will  get  a  lower  per- 
centage of  screenings  than  at  other  times.  As  for  com- 
paring the  screenings  from  long  and  short  cooks,  we 
are  not  making  book  paper,  we  are  making  news. 

ME.  WARDLE:  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will 
excuse  me  for  anticipating,  but,  as  you  know,  we  have 
Mr  Rue  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madi- 
son. Wisconsin,  and  I  think  we  should  like  to  know 
what  his  results  have  been  as  compared  with  those  of 
Mr.  Neilson's.  . 

MR.  RUE:  I  would  be  very  glad  to  say  something 
on  the  subject  if  I  knew  of  anything  to  say.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  we  have  not  yet  got  into  this  subject.  I  have 
come  as  a  listener  to  get  as  much  information  as  I  can 
with  regard  to  this  problem.  We  have  made  a  few 
cooks  along  our  regular  lines  of  cooking  various  spe- 
cies of  woods,  but  that  Avork  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  difficulties  that  may  be  met  with  from 
pitch. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  Are  the  any  representatives 
of  the  Wayagamack  mill  present  ?  Or,  are  there  any 
other  contributions  to   this  discussion? 

MR.  HOVEY:  We  have  done  a  little  work  on  the 
grinding  of  jack  pine  in  small  quantities.  I  was  in- 
terested in  hearing  what  Mr.  Xeilson  said  regarding 
freeness.  We  ran  our  jack  pine  through  practically 
the  same  process  as  spruce  and  very  close  records  were 
kept  not  only  of  freeness,  but  of  the  strength  of  the 
groundwood.  Freeness  is  not  a  definite  thing  alone, 
but,  combined  with  strength,  is  a  very  good  indica- 
tion of  groundwood  quality.  At  the  time  of  our  ex- 
periment we  had  a  very  slight  rise  in  freeness  during 
the  period  of  the  grinding  of  the  jack  pine,  with  about 
five  per  cent  drop  in  strength.  Jack  pine  was  run  in 
the  mills  on  two  different  days  for  a  period  of  six  and 
eight  hours  and  it  was  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
total  groundwood  produced.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
day  some  of  the  clothing  on  the  machine   had   to   be 
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taken  off;  it  resembled  fly  paper  ver.v  much  and  gave 
considerable  trouble.  Our  experience  in  grinding  jack 
pine  in  any  quantit.v  is  that  you  are  bound  to  run  into 
this  fatty-rosin  sul)stance  and  if  .vou  rememl)er  what 
stick.v  fly  paper  is  like  you  will  have  a  clear  idea  of 
what  this  product  is. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  Was  that  fresh  wood? 
MR.  HOVEY :  It  was  wood  cut  the  previous  winter, 
brought  into  the  mill  last  summer  and  used  this  winter. 
MR.  STEPHENSON:  Somebody  made  the  remark 
this  morning  that  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of 
screenings,  and  some  other  difficulties  which  had  been 
experienced,  such,  for  instance  as  lower  digester  cap- 
acity, the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  utilisation  of 
jack  pine  might  not  occur  in  the  immediate  future.  In 
this  connection  I  would  like  to  recall  the  suggestion 
made  b.v  Dr.  Johnsen  four  years  ago  that  the  wood  be 
segregated  as  to  species  during  logging  operations,  the 
jack  pine  sent  to  the  sulphite  mill  and  the  other  species 
sent  to  both  the  sulphite  and  groundwood  mills. 

IMR.  SHIPMAN:  I  think  that  before  the  considera- 
tion of  the  use  of  jack  pine  be  abandoned  by  an.v  in- 
dividual or  company  based  solel,v  on  the  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  screenings,  one  has  to  consider  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  lost  from  decreased  digester  capacity 
as  being  balanced  against  the  number  of  dollars  saved 
in  the  woods  department  owing  to  their  being  able  to 
cut  more  wood  from  a  certain  area  of  the  camps.  There 
are  factors  that  we  do  not  want  to  forget. 

MR.  BRYANT:  One  of  the  greatest  problems  is  to 
cook  unseasoned  jack  pine  properl.v.  It  is  pretty  well 
established  that  if  there  is  an  opportunit.v  of  season- 
ing jack  pine  there  will  be  very  little  trouble  on  the 
paper  machine  due  to  pitch.  The  problem  is  to  take 
jack  pine  from  the  river,  put  it  directly  into  the  di- 
gester and  produce  a  pulp  which  can  be  used  on  the 
paper  machine. 

MR.  NEILSON :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been 
doing  that  right  along.  The  amount  of  jack  pine  that 
has  come  into  the  mill  has  been,  in  some  periods  less, 
and  in  some  periods  more,  but  we  have  been  actually 
using  jack  pine  in  the  sulphite  mill  up  to  as  much  as 
forty  per  cent  together  witli  the  spruce  which  had  been 
(doming  in  during  the  summer  and  fall.  Any  wood 
that  comes  in  after  the  first  of  June  is  used  right 
along.  We  have  made  tests  of  cooking  spruce  and 
jack  pine  together,  but  we  have  found  htat  it  is  not  a 
very  desirable  thing  to  mix  spruce  and  jack  pine.  A 
friend  of  mine  the  other  day  related  to  me  an  ex- 
perience he  had  had  as  a  grass  widower.  He  was  cook- 
ing a  meal,  he  wanted  to  hurry  it  up  so  he  cooked  in 
the  same  pot  jiotatoes  and  turnips.  He  found  when  the 
potatoes  were  cooked  tliat  the  turnips  were  still  raw, 
and  that  when  the  turnips  were  cooked  the  potatoes 
were  in  mush  form.  The  same  thing  happens  when 
you  cook  spruce  and  jack  pine  together.  From  the 
experience  we  have  had  in  our  groundwood  mill,  we 
find  that  we  can  make  better  use  of  the  jack  pine  if 
we  can  segregate  it.  We  have  not  had  tlte  trouble 
that  Mr.  Hovey  lias  had.  We  arc  experimenting  with 
jack  pine  in  our  groundwood  mill,  using  quite  a  large 
percentage,  and  so  far  we  have  not  had  any  pitch 
troubles.  Perhaps  we  shall  if  we  increase  the  amount 
of  jack  pine. 

MR.  CARRl'THERS:  Have  you  had  any  experience 
in  this  line  Mr.  Hinzke? 

MR.  HINZKE :  I  have  had  a  wide  experience  with  a 
great  many  grades  of  wood,  but  unfortunately  jack 
pine  is  not  among  them.  I  tried  to  make  an  experi- 
ment with  all  these  woods;  that  was  caused  by  neces- 
sity.    At  one  mill  we  had  a  rinod.  tlic  boom  l>roke  and 
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we  t'ouiul  ourselves  with  a  great  amount  of  tamarac 
and  poplar  on  our  hands.  We  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  With  the  stuff  so  we  thought  we  would  go  in  for 
an  experiment,  make  a  number  of  cooks  and  see  what 
would  become  of  it.  We  left  the  tamarac  to  the  last, 
li'irst,  we  started  on  the  poplar  witli  the  sulphite  pro- 
cess and  the  results  were  excellent  as  far  as  tiie  poplar 
was  concerned.  We  had  16-ton  digesters  and  our 
hemlock  output  would  be  about  fourteen  and  a  half 
tons.  The  poplar  would  give  almost  as  great  an  output 
as  spruce  winch  was  about  151/2  tons.  With  the  tam- 
arac, which  i  undertook  to  cook  last,  I  met  with  some 
difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  I  could  not  get  the  acid 
quite  strong  enough,  i  could  get  the  acid  strong 
enough  for  one  cook,  but  1  could  not  get  any  of  the 
reliet  gas  back  in  the  return  to  hold  the  acid  constant. 
We  had  four  digesters  and  in  a  month  we  cooked  four 
different  kinds  of  wood,  spruce,  hemlock,  poplar  and 
tamarac.  When  the  acid  was  weakest  1  would  start 
the  spruce  digester  and  get  enough  of  the  relief  gas 
back  to  fill  up  with  the  other  wood.  The  pulp  from 
all  these  different  kinds  of  wood  was  bleached  after- 
wards. The  poplar  took  a  very  small  per  cent  of 
bleach  not  ruunmg  over  ten  per  cent,  while  the  spruce 
would  run  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
The  tamarac  could  not  be  run  over  the  machine  in  an 
unbleached  state,  it  had  a  very  long  fibre  and  the 
color  was  such  that  it  took  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  bleach.  We  got  a  very  fine  fibre.  We  had  a 
big  contract  with  a  music  sheet  publisher  for  paper  to 
be  perforated  for  player  pianos  and  it  was  necessary 
to  get  a  paper  strong  enough  for  this  purpose,  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  bond.  The  bleached  tamarac 
pulp  was  piled  up  on  the  screening  floor  and  the  man 
operating  the  paper  mill  wasi  loath  to  use  the  pulp 
because  he  did  not  want  to  make  an  experiment.  The 
pulp  had  a  hard,  strong  feeling  and  i  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  use  it  on  the  music  sheet  order  with  which 
we  had  so  much  difficulty.  He  did  use  it  and  it  was 
a  success.  It  cost  the  manufacturer  considerably  more 
than  spruce  pulp.  Probably  from  thirty  to  filty  per 
cent  oi  that  pulp  could  be  used  for  bonds.  Sulphite 
poplar  pulp  IS  very  much  harder  than  poplar  cooked 
by  the  soda  process.  We  tried  some  specialties  and  ex- 
periments in  the  cooking  of  poplar  ana  tamarac  but  we 
did  not  care  to  go  ahead  any  farther  because  so  long 
as  we  could  get  hemlock  or  spruce  we  did  not  thinii 
the  time  had  arrived  when  we  would  be  justified  in 
undertaking  to  cook  tamarac  on  any  very  large  scale. 
Personally,  1  believe  that  almost  any  kind  of  wood  can 
be  cooked.  There  was  an  experiment  station  in  Wis- 
consin, and,  when  they  gave  up  the  station,  they  had 
quite  a  lot  of  cottonwood  left  over.  Ck)ttonwood  is  a 
species  of  poplar.  X  cookea  one  digester  of  that  wood 
with  the  sulphite  process  and  it  was  some  of  the  finest 
fibre  1  ever  produced.  This  can  be  used  in  all  the 
ditfereut  grades  of  paper  with  good  results.  It  was 
very  easy  cooking  as  it  shortened  the  cooking  time  and 
ii  cooKed  with  tiie  weakest  kind  of  acid  that  we  ever 
attempted  to  use  with  any  kind  of  wood. 

Mli.  RUE  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Neilson  whether  he 
has  attempted  to  reduce  the  screenings  by  a  little  prepa- 
ration of  the  chips  under  pressure  prior  to  the  cooking 
process. 

MR.  NEILSON :  No,  we  have  not  gone  into  that.  The 
experience  in  other  mills  is  that  that  would  increase  the 
yield. 

MR.  HINZKE  :  I  think  the  length  of  the  chips  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  length  of  the  cook  especially 
with  those  kinds  of  woods  which  are  the  hardest  to  sep- 


arate. In  one  mill  they  cooked  chips  about  three  incites 
long:  tlie  average  is  three  inches. 

:viR.  BARLUvV  ;  1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Neilson  if  he 
cuts  the  ehip.s  of  tJie  jack  pine  the  same  size  as  he  cuts 
the  chips  of  the  spruce. 

MR.  NEILSON  :  We  cut  the  same  as  we  do  ordinardy. 
They  are  not,  of  course,  all  the  same  size,  but  vary  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch.  I  was  wondering  wiiether,  if  you 
were  to  experiment  in  reducing  the  size  of  the  chips,  it 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  tihe  screenings. 

We  conducted  a  few  experiments  on  Jack  Pine  cook- 
ing in  a  small  autoclave.  We  found  that  the  sapwood 
cooked  easily  while  the  heartwood  was  difficult  to  cook. 
This  explains  some  of  the  tailing  trouble.  We  took  some 
alcohol  extract  of  Jack  Pine  and  puti  it  into  an  autoclave 
with  sulphite  liquor  and  heated  to  ITOdeg.  C.  to  note  ef- 
fect. We  confirmed  previous  investigations  that  the 
pitch  is  very  little  attacked.  About  4  per  cent  went  into 
solution  and  4-6  per  cent,  came  over  as  a  terpene  appear- 
ing steam  distillate.  The  residue  was  very  sticky  and 
difficult  to  handle. 


WHERE  DO  WE  STAND 


The  following  discussion  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  features  of   the  meeting. 

M.  CARRUTHERS:  Now,  Gentlemen,  it  is  some- 
times a  good  idea  to  have  a  little  self-examination,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  we  ought  to  make  an  ap- 
praisal of  ourselves  to  find  out  if  we  are  drifting  or  if 
we  are  proceeding  along  right  lines.  One  gentleman 
who  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  paper  industry  is  Mr.  R.  A.  Melnnis  of  the 
Abitibi  Company,  and  he  has  kindly  consented  to  open 
up  this  discussion.  I  believe  this  is  an  opportune  time 
to  do  it.  The  subject  of  the  discussion  to  be  opened 
up  by  Mr.  McInnis  is  "Where  do  we  Stand?  Are  the 
problems  of  our  industry  developing  so  rapidly  that 
the  technical  men  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  them, 
or  are  the  technical  men  in  advance  of  the  industry?"  ' 

MR.  R.  A.  McINNIS,  Manager,  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Company:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  want 
to  excuse  myself  for  attempting  to  take  part  in  this 
discussion,  because  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  as  eapal)le 
of  criteising  the  technical  man  as  he  may  be  of  point- 
ing out  my  own  faults  and  shortcomings.  Let  me  as- 
sure you  at  once  that  I  do  not  intend  to  criticise  him. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  going 
on  at  the  present  time  in  the  various  mills  as  to  the 
part  the  technical  man  is  playing  and  it  is  probably  not 
inopportune  that  this  matter  should  be  considered  at 
the  presenti  time.  I  want  to  impress  on  everyone  here 
the  fact  that  this  (luestion  is  full  of  complexities  and 
lias  many  contentions  sides,  and  you  will  have  to  re- 
member that  I  am  looking  at  it  somewhat  from  the  out- 
side ;  in  other  words,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  manage- 
ment rather  than  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  technical 
man  although  I  shall  endeavour  to  consider  his  view- 
point also.  I  want  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
complex  question  and  you  will  have  to  bear  with  me 
accordingly.  Tliat  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  how 
complex  it  is,  I  will  illustrate  the  point  by  an  ex- 
perience of  my  own.  When  I  was  a  little  younger,  and 
when  I  thought  I  could  arrange  my  own  life  accord- 
ing to  the  facts  that  1  could  pick  up  for  myself,  a  friend 
and  I  decided  that  we  would  study  all  the  religions  in 
the  world  and  pick  out  the  best.  We  spent  two  winters 
studying  the  various  religions  in  the  world,  we  made 
some  very  interesting  comparisons,  and  when  we  got 
through  we  were  unable  to  agree.    The  only  reason  we 
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were  unable  to  agree  was  that  we  each  had  a  different 
idea  of  what  we  wanted  to  do.  I  personally  thought 
the  Mohammedan  religion  as  the  best,  but  he  did  not 
agree.  It  was  settled  in  the  way  that  most  problems 
are  settled;  he  resigned  from  the  church  and  I  got 
married  and  my  wife  laid  down  my  religion  for  lue 

after  that.  ^-       •    , 

I  mi"ht  also  illustrate  how  complex  the  question  is  by 
statino^'that  while  I  consider  Mr.  Hovey  very  intelli- 
gent, yet  I  have  talked  this  matter  over  with  him()n 
Three  "different  occasions  over  periods  of  time  lasting 
anywhere  from  one  to  three  hours,  and  at  the  end  ot 
the  last  conversation  all  that  I  was  able  to  get  him  to 
say  was  "You  have  been  saying  that  so  often  that  1 
have  become  tired  of  hearing  it,  and  tlierefore  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  j^ou." 

Now  we  can  start  in.  In  order  to  really  start  a  good 
discussion,  I  have  decided  to  give  you  my  conclusions, 
first  or  certain  of  my  conclusions,  and  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: (I  am  referring  largely  to  the  technical  man  m 
the  industry.  I  am  not  altogether  sure  myself  whether 
I  mean  just  in  Canada  or  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  1  was  asked  that  question.)  In  any  event, 
my  conclusion  is  that  the  technical  men  as  a  group  are 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  industry.  A 
second  conclusion  is  that  the  technical  men  require 
leadership  in  this  industry.  I  am  not  going  to  say  at  tl.> 
moment  who  is  going  to  provide  the  leadcrslup.  My 
reason  for  coming  to  these  conclusions  is  based  on  two 
premises.  The  first  one  is  this,  and  remember  that  I  am 
looking  at  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  management: 
I  have  taken  all  the  published  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada 
during  the  past  two  years,  and,  while  1  have  no  in- 
tention "of  decrying  these  articles  or  nitimating  tluit 
they  are  not  valuable  treatments  of  the  subjects  with 
which  they  deal,  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  if 
you  look  them  over  you  will  find  they  imlicate  a  very 
wide  range  of  tliought  and  you  will  also  find  that 
quite  a  number  of  them  deal  with  matters  that  are  not 
at  the  moment  in  the  minds  of  the  management.  They 
may  be  some  day,  but  at  the  present  time  we  are  not 
thinking  that  way.     That  is  probably  our  fault. 

That  is  the  first  basis,  and  the  second  is  the  stand- 
ing of  the  technical  men  in  the  various  mills  m  the 
industry  in  Canada  to-day.  I  think  that  the  technical 
man  is  "not  very  firmly  established  yet  and  I  also  feel 
that  in  a  general  way  "the  technical  side  of  the  business 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  for  which  there  are  reasons.  I 
do  not  at  all  blame  "the  technical  man  for  that.  I  feel 
that  he  is  not  to  be  criticised  or  censured  if  that  is  the 
ease.  I  merely  state  what  tlie  conditions  are  as  I  see 
them.  The  first  reason,  as  I  look  at  it,  is  that  the 
technical  man  has  wandered  all  around  the  industry, 
far  afield  in  some  cases  from  the  more  immediate 
problems,  and  the  reason  why  the  technical  man  has 
wandered  is  that,  like  everyone  of  us  he  has  a  certain 
service  to  sell.  He  has  to  make  a  living  and  he  has  to 
make  more  than  a  living.  He  wants  some  honor,  some 
glory,  some  remuneration  and  he  is  going  to  give  or  sell 
what  he  has  just  in  accordance  with  the  way  it  is  de- 
manded or  where  he  can  find  a  market  for  it. 

I  might  cite  to  you  the  mining  industry  whicli  I  am 
closely  connected  witli  because  we  live  in  the  middle 
of  it.  In  the  mining  industry,  practically  everyone  of 
the  men  you  meet,  whether  mine  manager  or  superin- 
tendent, is  an  engineer  or  a  cheniLst.  All  have  technical 
training  and  the  mining  industry  is  very  largely  man- 
aged, operated  and  directed  by  technical  men.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  the  technical  side  of  the  mining 


business  is  more  highly  developed  in  a  general  waj^ 
than  is  that  of  the  paper  industry  and  they  naturally 
look  to  technical  men  for  their  leaders. 

The  same  tiling  can  be  said  of  the  electrical  industry. 
In  our  industrj-  the  situation  as  yet  is  different  and 
technical  men  iiave  not  assumed  the  leadersliip  that 
they  have  taken  up  on  themselves  in  the  two  industries 
to  which  I  have  referred.  Of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tions, and  the  conditions  are  not  always  identical.  I 
do  not  blame  the  technical  man  very  much  if  he  does 
not  always  solve  the  problems  tliat  the  management 
are  immediately  interested  in.  In  addition  to  that  he 
is  handicapped  for  lack  of  equipment  and  facilities  for 
doing  his  work. 

I  have  mentioned  immediate  problems.  I  do  not 
propose  to  stand  up  here  and  state  in  detail  what  the 
immediate  problems  of  this  industry  are  because  they 
vary  according  to  the  condition  of  the  industry,  but 
in  our  mill  we  liave  certain  problems  that  we  think  are 
of  the  first  importance,  and,  in  a  general  wa.y,  that 
would  be  true  of  all  mills.  I  would  say  so  far  as  'he 
management  are  concerned,  that  the  term  "immediate 
problems"  might  be  covered  by  the  words,  "quality, 
economy  and  production.''  In  other  words,  whether  it 
is  at  the  operative  or  technical  end,  anything  that  does 
not  immediately  assist  us  in  these  three  things,  part- 
icularly at  the  present  time,  is  not  apt  to  be  given  very 
much  consideration. 

1  have  covered  the  general  situation  as  I  see  it.  Now, 
1  want  to  try  and  cover  what  might  be  considered  the 
remedy  and  in  order  to  do  that  1  think  it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  take  our  own  mill  because  it  prevents 
the  possibility  of  someone  getting  up  and  citicising  my 
statements  as  not  being  applicable  to  different  condi- 
tions. In  our  mills  we  look  at  it  in  this  way:  We  do 
not  care  what  the  technical  man  may  want  to  do  untim- 
ately;  they  may  want  to  reorganize  the  universe,  but 
that  is  of  no  interest  to  us.  The  first  thing  we  ask 
our  men  to  do  is  control  work.  We  say :  You  go  out 
and  find  how  to  control  the  present  irregularities  in 
operation.  That  naturally  requires  men,  some  of  whom 
are  mechanical  engineers  and  some  of  whom  are  chem- 
ists. They  go  out,  start  in  on  this  control  work,  find 
the  cause  of  some  of  these  irregularities,  they  begin 
to  find  the  remedies  for  them  and  ultimately  the.v  get 
things  worked  out  so  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  a 
more  or  less  established  routine.  But  as  they  go  along 
on  this  control  work  they  find  that  they  liave  to  un- 
dertake a  little  investigation;  in  other  words,  tiiey 
have  to  go  back  and  find  the  laws  that  are  involved 
in  the  particular  lines  of  production.  They  go  to  work, 
seek  these  laws  out  and  ultimately  apply  them  to  the 
operation  of  the  plant.  But,  beyond  tliat,  there  is  a 
further  stage.  It  is  all  working  from  the  inside  out- 
side. After  the  staff  get  these  laws  worked  out  they 
find  that  they  have  to  go  further  in  investigational 
work.  They  have  to  do  some  real  research  to  find 
fundamentals  which  are  involved,  and  they  begin  by 
putting  their  chemists  to  work.  Tliat  takes  some  time. 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  in  tJiis  brief  survey 
of  our  way  of  looking  at  it  is  tliat  from  the  manage- 
ment's viewpoint,  we  want  the  technical  men  to  help  us 
on  our  immediate  problems  and  that  when  they  get 
these  straightened  out  they  can  go  back  to  the  re- 
.search  work  which  is  so  essential  to  this  iiidustiy.  That, 
I  think,  covers  in  a  general  way  the  argument  for  the 
application  of  technical  knowledge  to  our  immediate 
problems. 

Now,  that  brings  me  to  tlie  next  point.     There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  this  industry  we  need  more 
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information  along  specific  lines.    I  could  illustrate  that 
in  a  number  of  ways  but  it  is  hardly  necessarv.     I  will 
repeat  there  is  hardly  a  day  hut  we  need  information 
on     a  number  of  subjects  along     more  specific  lines. 
Some  means  should  be  provided  whereby  this  indus- 
try could  get  this  information.    A  number  of  ways  will 
suggest  themselves  to  you.    There  is  great  room  right 
here  for  contentious  discussion.     A  private  firm  who 
have   an    organized    service   themselves   will   maintain 
naturally  that  the  way  to  solve  these  problems  is  to 
turn  them  over  to  certain  firms  who  have  processes 
along  certain  lines  or  are  connected  with  private  re- 
search   companies    who    will    investigate    your    prob- 
lems.   All  of  these  methods  of  course,  have  their  place 
and  cannot  be  criticised.     Then  again,  there  is  the  old 
story  of  the  Central  Research   Bureau,  but  whatever 
means  may  be  considered,  some  means  should  and  must 
ultimately  be  provided  for  this  kind  of  work  because  it 
is  impossible  for  any  private  organization  to  maintain 
at  great  expense  the  staff  and  facilities  for  doing  this 
work  itself.    It  would  mean  that  we  would  be  a  very 
long  time  in  doing  this  work  or  it  would  be  done  at 
tremendous  cost.    In  order  to  allow  the  technical  man 
to  do  this  investigational  work  we  must  provide  faci- 
lities.    The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  we  must 
either  provide  in  our  own  plant  the  necessary  equip- 
ment or  it  must  be  provided  outside.    You  will  realise 
that  I  am  just  touching  <in  this  matter  very  generally 
and  I  have  very  good  reason  for  doing  that  because  I 
realise  that  it  is  rather  a  broad  subject. 

Now,  I  want  to  change  my  thought,  and  point  out 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in 
connection  with  the  technical  men  and  the  manage- 
ment. The  management  of  this  industry  has  been 
pretty  severely  criticised  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  first  thing  it  does  is  to  cut  off  the  technical  man. 
In  my  opinion,  what  the  technical  men  require  is  or- 
ganization and,  if  you  want  me  to  be  more  specific, 
they  require  organizers  among  themselves.  A  large 
company,  whether  it  is  in  the  news  business  or  the 
book  business  or  whatever  it  may  be,  appropriates  an 
amount  of  money  and  says  "Let  us  keep  these  brains 
in  the  business  and  set  them  to  work  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems." They  get  a  group  of  technical  men,  set  them 
to  work  in  the  plant  and  say  "G>o  to  it."  That  is  all 
they  say.  These  men  may  be  able  to  study  these  prob- 
lems, may  be  able  to  develop  them,  but  unless  they 
have  some  one  in  their  group,  a  man  of  executive 
ability  or  of  organizing  ability  who  is  still  a  technical 
man  but  who  is  able  to  get  out  in  the  mill  and  with 
tlie  assistance  of  the  management  and  the  operators 
ajiply  these  conclusions,  there  the  value  of  that  work 
will  be  lost.  That  is  the  view  that  appeals  to  me.  it  is 
a  very  important  point  and  one  tbat  we  .should  give 
serious  consideration  to. 

Management  has  a  Responsibility. 

Now,  the  management  have  a  grave  duty.  I  think 
we  have  a  greater  duty  than  we  have  probably  realised. 
I  feel  that  it  is  up  to  the  management  of  the  organiza- 
tions in  this  paper  industry  to  provide  in  a  general 
sense  leadership  for  the  technical  men,  but  it  can  only 
lie  provided  through  a  technical  organizer  or  executive. 
The  management  will  never  have  time  to  sit  down  and 
thoroughly  understand  in  all  its  detail  and  ramifica- 
tions just  what  is  going  on.  They  must  depend  on  the 
technical  man  himself  to  so  organize  his  work  that  it 
can  be  utilised  or  put  over.  The  management  must  pro- 
vide leadership  in  telling  at  least  very  clearly  what 
they  require. 
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The  management  has  even  a  greater  responsibility 
than  that.  I  have  no  idea  just  what  every  mill  is  dis- 
(Uissing,  but  I  do  know  that  at  the  present  time  the 
question  of  conservation  and  increasing  the  yield  of  the 
forest,  is  a  mighty  important  one  to  this  industry.  At 
the  same  time,  while  the  forester  may  be  able  to  in- 
crease the  yield  of  the  forest,  he  also  wants  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  other  materials  in  addition  to  that  which 
we  are  already  using,  and  unless  management  prepares 
for  this  in  their  operations,  then,  forestry  will  lag 
behind  until  developments  occur  that  make  it  neces- 
sary to  use  various  grades  of  wood,  such  as  the  jack 
pine,  poor  wood,  rotten  wood,  and  a  whole  lot  of  other 
stuff.  You  can  see  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  That  is 
the  question  that  is  interesting  the  management  to-day. 
There  is  the  forester  working  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  technical  man  working  on  the  other,  and  unless 
there  is  more  coordination  of  their  efforts,  one  is 
going  to  be  very  much  behind,  or  very  much  ahead  of 
the  other. 

In  order  that  the  management  may  understand  its 
responsibility,  once  again  going  back  to  the  organizing 
of  the  technical  section,  the  management  mu.st  be  thor- 
oughly disabu.sed  of  the  idea  that  a  technical  man  is  a 
failure  unless  he  can  go  right  out  into  a  paper  mill,  or  a 
sulphite  mill  and,  after  some  study,  become  an  expert 
operator.    I  do  not  agree  with  that  at  all.  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  experience,  and  I  will  tell  you 
about  a  little   session   I  had   with  our   fellows   one  time 
when  we  were  discussing  a  paper  machine.     The  gen- 
eral feeling  was  that  if  a  paper  machine  were  turned 
oyer  to  a  group  of  technical  men  in  a  short  period  of 
time  they  would  be  able  to  operate  it  more  scientific- 
allv  and   more   expertly  than     the   average   operator. 
Wlien  you  begin  to  check  back  on  these  things  and  get 
the  checking  back  to  the  actual  facts  you  find  that 
all  the   expert,    or  technical    man    can  do    in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  paper  machine  is  to  tell  you  what  should 
happen,  and  if  there  is  trouble  he  maV  be  able  to  find 
out  what  is  the  matter  a  little  quicker.     If  he  has  no 
device  that  will  show  in  definite  terms  M'hat  has  hap- 
pened, he  cannot  wait  to  make  the  tests  but  he  must  go  ' 
to  work  and  fool  with  it  in  the  same  wav  that  the 
operator  does.     Therefore,  you  can  see  whv  the  man- 
agement vnll    hesitate   to   a  large   extent   in    choosing 
between  practical  experience  and  technical  experience"^ 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  technical  man  cannot  be- 
come   a    good    operator,    as  we  all    know,  but  he    has  to 
have  personality  and  to  have  other  things  tp  go  with 
It.     All  good  operators     would  not  neces.sarilv     make 
good  technical  men. 

I  con.sider  it  important  that  the  management  of  the 
?iulp  and  paper  industry  shall  understand  the  neces- 
s^ity  for  the  development  of  the  technical  side  of  our  in- 
dustry. I  consider  that  most  important  because  I  feel 
that  unless  we  can  find  some  wav  of  keeping  all  the 
lat_est  energy  of  the  technical  men  employed  in  this 
industry  we  are  going  to  lag  behind.  That  is  an  old 
saying  and  I  want  to  impress  it  on  vou  in  this  wav  •  If 
every  mill-  in  this  country  had  set  a  technical  man  at 
wprk  on  a  definite  program,  in  addition  to  fibre  re- 
.seareh  work,  many  of  tlie  problems  that  we  are  work- 
ing on  to-day  m  the  effort  to  reduce  Pur  cost  or  im- 
prove tlie  quality  of  our  product  would,  to  a  verv 
large  extent  have  been  solved.  If  one  company  is 
working  alone,  it  cannot  do  the  work  so  capablv  as  if 
all  were  coordinating  their  work  on  a  more  or  less 
iletinite  program. 

(Discu.ssion  to  be  continued,  with  remarks  from  J 
S.  Bates,  P  J.  Campbell,  L.  H.  Shipman,  W.  B.  Camp! 
bell,  and  others.) 
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Mr.  T.  B.  Little,  Moutreal  lias  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Hot  Springs. 

Sir  P'rederick  Becker,  Lady  Beeker,  and  Mr.  Philpotts, 
Sir  Frederick's  solicitor,  left  Moutreal,  on  March  30  for 
Npw  Vnri'  so'li'ii"-  ^'"''  E'i"-land  on  the  Manretania  ot\ 
.\nril  4.  Sir  Frederick  and  his  partv  ("accompanied  hv 
]\rr.  A.  M.  Irvinel  spent  ahont  a  month  insnecting  the 
niilis  in  which  lie  is  interested  in  Onehec  and  in  maritime 
Provinces.    Travellinsx  on  the  railroads  was  by  private 

car.  .   . 

Mr.  Fred  Chadsey,  who  has  been  with  the  Dominion 
Paner  Co.  for  a  lonjr  time  and  very  well  known  in  the 
trarle.  died  last  week  of  cancer. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Herb,  formerly  siirierintendent  of  the  Tn- 
terlake  Tissne  Mills,  and  A.  M.  Onkels.  of  St.  Catha- 
rines, Ont..  have  been  to  British  Columbia,  visiting 
pulp  and  paper  mills'.  They  spent  some  time  in  Nel- 
son sizin?  np  the  situation  with  regard  to  establishing 
a  nlant  there. 

The  Donnacona  Paner  Company  has  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Quebec  government  to  build  a  large 
dam  on  the  .Tacques-Cartier  River  at  the  foot  of  Jae- 
(|ues-Cartier  Lake. 

The  Bromptrin  Pnlp  and  Paper  Co.  has  decided  to 
suspend,  for  a  time,  the  publication  of  the  Brompton 
Vews.  a  bilingual  weekly  paper,  edited  by  Mr.  Stewart 
W.  Osborne. 

Directors  of  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  announced  <in  Saturdav  the  declaration  of  the 
customary  dividends  on  both  the  company's  issues  at 
the  rate  of  1  3-4  per  cent  on  common  and  preferred 
for  the  current  quarter  payable  April  15  to  share- 
holders of  April  8.  This  compa>ny  is  enjoying  very 
■rood  business  at  the  present  time,  with  plants  operat- 
ing close  to  capacity. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  assistant  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Export  Paper  Co.  was  the  speaker  at  a  meeting  of 
the  McGill  Pulp  and  Paper  Club  on  Monday. 


salee"  in  tints,  with  new  cuts  in  eiivehipe  flaps  and  art 
liand  bordering,  i.**  verv  effective  and  anotlier  series 
sliows  artisticall.v  designed  boxes  with  tropical  floral 
dressings.  The  whole  displa.v  has  been  very  attractive-ly 
arranged  in  a  section  of  the  factory  and  has  been  visited 
b.v  many  in  tlie  paper  and  box-making  trades.    Sent  by 


AN  ARTISTIC  PAPETERIE  DISPLAY 

The  annual  spring  display  of  papeterie  bv  Messrs 
Warwick  Bros,  and  Rutter.  manufacturing  stationers, 
Kiiiir  Street,  "West,  Toronto,  is  now  in  pi-ogress  and  is  at- 
tracting considerable  attention  from  the  sta*^ionei\v  and 
paper  box  trades.  H.  C.  "Woods,  the  general  manager  of 
the  com)iany,  has  developed  the  papeterie  end  of  the 
firm's  business  to  larse  proportions  and  has  been  making 
it  liis  special  hobby  for  some  seasons  past.  Each  year  he 
works  ou*  some  new  and  artistic  lines  in  stationery  boxes 
which  find  their  way  to  milady's  boudoir  after  the  con- 
tents have  been  used.  In  a  number  of  lines  this  year  the 
fancy  papeteries  have  l)een  designed  so  as  to  fit  in  with 
room  decorations,  many  of  them  being  finished  in  creton, 
velour  and  richly  figured  cover  papers.  In  keeping  with 
the  exclusive  and  ar'istie  finish  and  design  of  the  boxes 
the  highest  grade  No  1  linen  and  kid  finish  stock  has  been 
used  in  paper  and  envelopes.  A  partieularlv  striking 
sample  of  several  lines  of  stock  has  lieen  treated  to  a  gold 
and  silver  ripple  edge  and  one  beautiful  series  has  been 
done  in  gre.v  French  parclnnent  pai)er  as  a  covering  for 
an  artisticall.v  designed  box.  tlie  line  also  lieing  shown  in 
a  green  and  red  combination.  A  series  known  as  the  "Ro- 


BROWN  ON  ABITIBI  BOARD 

A.  J.  Brown,  K.C.,  ha.s  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company.  This 
was  the  most  in^tn-esting  development  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  shareholders  lield  at  tlie  head  office  of  the  com- 
lian,v  this  morning.  ^Ir.  Brown  fills  the  vacancy  on  the 
coiuiiany's  board  created  by  the  retirement  of  Shirley 
Ogilvie,  who  was  a  vice-president  of  the  company. 

Otlier  business  of  the  meeting  was  largely  of  a  routine 
nature.  The  annual  financial  statement,  which  was  re- 
centl.v    reviewed  in  these    columns,  was  adopted  as  read. 

The  board  of  directors  now  stands  as  follows: 

F.  H.  Anson,  president ;  Alexander  Smith,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Sir  Thomas  Tait,  George  H.  Kilmer,  K.C.,  George 
E.  Challes,  W.  K.  George.  Victor  E.  Mitchell,  K.  C..  W. 
A.  Black,  and  A.  J.  Brown,  K.C. 

The  Abitibi  mills,  according  to  Mr.  Anson,  are  work- 
ing at  capacity  output  ]ireseiitly  being  500  '/o  550  tons 
per  day,  or  150,000  to  1(50,000  tons  per  annum.  In  Feb- 
ruary 12,200  tons  of  newsprint  was  manufactured,  and 
13,000  tons  sold.  The  compan.v  liad  contracts  for  far 
enough  ahead  to  assure  a  favorable  average  for  the  year. 

In  respect  of  possible  expansion  lie  pointed  out  'ihat  in 
tlie  past  few  years  expansion  had  been  large,  the  com- 
jian.v  now  being  in  a  position  to  cope  with  readjustment 
conditions,  with  wood  enougii  to  last  about  60  years  and 
present  surplus  of  develoited  waier  jtower.  Sharehold- 
ers would  be  looking  for  dividends  and  when  disliurse- 
mentfS  are  resumed  he  wislied  to  see  it  done  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

Regarding  the  pulp  situation,  Mr.  Anson  said  that  the 
company  is  always  in  a  i)ositiou  to  take  advantage  of  the 
nulp  market  whenever  there  is  a  profit  in  it.  but  tlia+  ex- 
haustion of  mills  and  limits  without  jirofit  did  not  appeal 
to  him  as  good  business. 


ST.  MAURICE  PAPER  CO.,  PROFITS 
REDUCED 

The  annual  financial  report  of  tlie  St.  Maurice  Pajier 
Company,  Limited,  Canadian  sulisidiary  of  the  ITnion 
Bag  &  Power  Company,  shows  the  result  of  an  uncertain 
,vear  in  hhe  paper  industrv.  Operating  profits,  after  all 
expense,  amounted  to  $1,040,679  as  compared  with  $2,- 
976,636,  and  after  deduction  of  $339,951  depreciation  of 
nlant  and  e(|uipiiient,  and  provision  for  exliaustion  of 
timber  areas,  net  profits  amounted  to  $706,728.  down 
from  $1,769,989  the  jirevious  year,  after  an  additional 
charge  of  $800,000  to  contingent  reserve,  and  .$43,352  in- 
terest. With  addition  of  previous  surplus,  balance  re- 
mained of  $1,953,179,  out  of  which  dividends  of  $631,- 
992  were  paid.  From  the  balance  remaining  an  item 
"deduct  to  approximate  market  value  at  January  1, 
1921,  as  since  determined,  of  wood  then  on  hand  or  con- 
tracted for  and  still  on  hand  a'l  December  31,  1921," 
$703,241.  This  left  surplus  of  $617,946,  reduced  from 
$1,246,451  a  year  ago. 
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UMTED  STATES  NOTL^ 


Tlie  Bryant  Paper  Company  has  been  awarded  $32,- 
.'lOO  in  its  suit  for  damages  against  the  Monarch  Paper 
Company  in  a  decision  just  handed  down  by  United 
States  Circuit  Court  Judge  Jayne.  The  finding  of 
Judge  Jayne  upholds  the  verdict  ireturned  last  fall 
by  the  jury  sitting  at  the  trial  of  the  ease,  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  alloAving  the  damage  award.  It  is 
likely  that  the  Monai-ch  Paper  Company,  in  view  of 
other  cases  involved,  will  appeal  from  Judge  Ja.yne's 
decision  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  There 
are  twenty-four  eases  by  individual  property  owners 
pending  besides  that  of  the  Illinois  Envelope  Company 
for  $100,000  damages.  All  these  involve  practically 
the  same  jxiints  that  were  brought  out  in  the  Bryant- 
Monarch  ease. 

Slack  business  and  continued  falling  off  of  orders 
in  the  open  market  resulted  in  a  decision  by  the  Forest 
City  Paper  Company  to  shut  down  its  mill  at  Yar- 
mouth, Maine,  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  plant, 
when  operating  at  full  capacity,  em]iloys  265  workers. 
Some  of  these  who  are  needetl  in  looking  after  the 
mill  have  been  retained.  To  all  failing  to  find  other 
empoyment,  an  offer  has  been  made  by  the  company 
giving  the  opportunity  to  work  on  wood  in  the  yard 
at  a  stated  price  per  cord.  This  work  consists  of  peal- 
ing, stripping  and  piling  the  pulpwood.  Many  of 
the  employees  accepted  the  offer. 

Ginjiro  Fujihara,  head  of  the  Oji  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Tokio,  Japan,  who  is  on  an  American  tour 
in  company  with  Yasanosuke  Fukukita,  purchasing 
manager  of  the  company,  paid  a  visit  last  week  to 
the  plant  of  the  Bagley  &  Sewall  Company  at  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  Mir.  f^ijihara  credits  much  of  the  success 
of  the  Japanese  paper-making  industry  to  the  use 
of  Bagley  and  Sewall  machines,  which,  he  says,  are 
used  in  neariy  all  the  Nippon  mills  nuiking  newsprint 
paper.  The  Oji  Paper  Company,  he  told  Bagley  and 
Sewall  officials  who  conducted  Ihim  through  their 
plant,  has  twelve  of  their  m-achines  in  its  thirteen 
plants. 

Di/rectors  of  the  Rex  Paper  Company  have  chosen 
Merrill  B.  King  to  succeed  his  father,  the  late  John 
F.  King,  as  president  of  the  corporation.  Mr.  King 
is  the  youngest  paper  mill  executive  in  the  Kalamazoo 
Valley  district.  His  first  work  was  with  the  King 
Paper  Company.  In  1915  he  became  treasurer  of  the 
Rex  Paper  Company,  organized  in  that  year  by  his 
father.  He  retained  that  post  until  his  selection  to 
head  the  company.  Mr.  King  is  well  schooled  in  paper 
making,  due  to  his  steady  contact  with  his  father. 
Edwin  H.  Hacking,  secretary,  will  take  on  the  duties 
of  teasurer  in  addition  to  his  own. 

Five  hundred  employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  are  about  to  be  pensioned  or  dismissed  as 
the  result  of  the  diminishing  deiiiaiul  for  replacement 
of  outstanding  notes.  The  number  of  notes  printed  each 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes  following  a  material  reduc- 
tion of  outstanding  notes.  The  numbr  of  notes  printed 
each  day  is  now  little  mdre  than  half  of  what  it  was  in 
day  is  now  little  more  than  half  of  what  it  was  in 
1921  when  900,000  were  issued  daily.  At  present 
500,000  a  day  are  printed.  This  number  will  shortly 
be  reduced  to  but  150,000. 


John  S.  iMcElwain,  jiromiiifnt  paper  nuinuractiiri'i' 
of  Ilolyoke,  Ma.ss.,  and  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
that  industrial  town,  celebrated  his  94th  bJrthday 
recently. 

Directors  of  the  International  Paper  Company  last 
Wednesday  'declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  $1.50  a  share  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  April 
15  to  stock  of  record  April  7.  Recent  rumoi's  had 
declared  that  the  directors  might  reduce  or  pass  this 
dividend  because  the  annual  report  for  1921,  expected- 
shortlj^,  may  make  an  unfavorable  showing  because 
of  the  company's  labor  troubles  last  year. 

Extensive  renovations  made  during  the  depression 
period  on  its  plant  at  Rowlandville,  Md.,  will  enable 
the  Felt  Paper  Company  to  add  many  new  lines  to 
its  products.  Among  these  will  be  high-grade  roof- 
ings, asphalt  paints,  roof  coatings,  asbestos  paper, 
building  papers  and  deading  felts.  The  company  has 
also  built  a  complete  new  roofing  plant  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  prepared  roofings  and  saturated  felts. 

A  provision  in  the  permanent  tariff  bill  under  which 
the  present  dye  embargo  with  a  licensing  .system 
would  be  continued  for  one  year  from  the  signing 
of  the  measure  has  been  agreed  upon  by  majority 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Amer- 
ican dye  manufacturers  had  asked  for  an  embargo 
for  five  years  contending  that  this  was  necessary 
to  protect  the  American  industry  from  German  com- 
petition. 


SIR  JOHN  CRAIG  EATON 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada  adds  its 
voice  to  the  chorus  of  general  and  real  sorrow  at  tiie 
death  of  an  outstanding  citizen  in  the  prime  of  a  splen- 
did business  career. 

Through  the  press  we  have  been  informed  of  his  fine 
manliness,  his  life  of  service,  the  notable  executive  ability 
shown  by  him  as  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  businesses 
of  the  retail  world,  his  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  employees,  and  his  princely  munificence.  These  are 
public  property  to  his  la.sting  credi*  and  the  public  weal. 

Sir  John  Eaton,  as  the  head  if  '(lie  T.  Eaton  Co.  Ltd., 
was  probably  the  largest  individual  consumer  of  paper 
in  the  Dominion.  The  Eaton  printing  plant  in  Toronto 
is  one  of  the  show  industrial  plants  in  ^he  city.  Some 
idea  of  its  size  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  its 
])ressroom  houses  three  ro'yary  and  twelve  flat  bed 
presses.  The  Winni])eg  plant  has  the  same.  Its  catalog 
of  between  500  and  (iOO  pages  goes  into  every  part  of  the 
Dominion,  and  constitutes  a  large  factor  in  the  book 
paper  market.  In  addition  there  is  the  paper  required 
for  ^Jie  Ontario  Government  school  readers,  and  a  very 
notable  consumption  of  wra])ping  papers  of  all  weights, 
tissues,  papeteries  and  sundi'ies. 

One  of  the  terse  ej>igrams  of  the  fountler  of  the  T. 
Eaton  Company  was  that  "The  cu.stimier  is  always 
right,"  and  the  sales  staff  were  instructed  to  take  cus- 
tomers claims  at  their  face  value.  Such  an  attitude  shows 
the  courage  of  a  great  faith  in  humanity,  one  of  the  fun- 
damental factors  in  the  success  of  the  Eatons  and  one 
'ihat  could  be  emulated  in  principli*  to  the  general  bet- 
terment of  business. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-3.  Tropical  Fibers  for  Paper  Manufacture.  A.  C. 
Heiuy  Tropical  Fibers  Commercial  Co.,  Paper,  xviii, 
24-25,  41,  (April  27,  1921).  Plants  of  the  banana 
family  are  used  for  making  sacks  and  cordages;  but 
so  far  the  fibers  have  not  been  used  for  paper  making 
because  they  are  not  entirely  freed  from  encrusting 
materials.  Pulping  tests  carried  out  on  tJie  whole  stalks 
showed  excessive  consumption  of  chemicals  because  the 
.stalks  contain  only  about  10  per  cent  pure  pulp,  the 
remainder  being  lignin,  gums,  resins,  and  a  large 
amount  of  water  acidulated  with  tannic  acid  which 
neutralizes  part  of  the  alkali  of  the  cooking  liquor. 
After  removing  water,  resins,  and  gums,  there  remains 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  in  fibers,  containing 
less  than  .SO  per  cent,  lignin.  A  decorticating  machine 
is  described,  for  the  treatment  of  this  plant.  Other 
plants  than  the  banana  can  be  treated  by  it.  Tannic 
acid  and  alcohol  could  doubtless  be  obtained  from  the 
waste  in  quantities  that  woidd  more  than  offset  the 
cost  of  extraction  of  the  fibers  for  pulp  and  paper 
making. — A.  P.-C. 

A-16.  Notes  on  the  Properties  of  Antimonial  Lead. 
Louis  J.  Gurevich  and  -Tane  S.  Hromatko.  Chem.  Met. 
Eng.,  XXV.  62-63,  xxv,  62-63.  (July  13,  1921).  In  an 
investigation  into  the  effects  of  small  amounts  of  an- 
timony on  the  physical  properties  of  lead,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  were  arrived  at :  melting  point  deter- 
minations are  too  indefinite  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
calculating  the  composition  of  the  lead-antimony  alloys; 
the  addition  of  antimony  increases  the  hardness  of  the 
alloy;  the  maximum  tensile  strength  of  the  lead-an- 
timony alloy  is  reached  with  an  alloy  containing  10 
per  cent,  antimony;  the  alloy  containing  4.5  per  cent, 
antimony  gives  the  greatest  reduction  in  area  and  is 
the  most  ductile. — A.  P.-C. 

B-4.  By-Products  of  Forest  Industries.  Ch.  Groud. 
Papier,  xxiv.  250-243,  (.Tune  1921V  Dead  leaves  have 
been  shown  to  be  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper:  but  this  is  practical  only  where  they  can  be 
Slathered  mechanically.  The  process  of  preparation  of 
"vegetable  wool"  from  pine  needles  is  described.  It 
yields  as  by-products  a  water  suitable  for  medicinal 
baths,  an  essential  oil  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism,  gont,  and  indurations,  a  resinous  soan. 
and  a  viscous,  gelatinous,  very  bitter  and  very  aromatic 
residue  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  green  soap. 
Wlien  heated,  this  latter  product  yields  a  diuretic  or 
sudorific.  It  can  also  give  a  highly-prized  carbon 
black.  It  is  suggested  that  the  residues  from  the  pre- 
paration of  chestmit  and  nuebracho  extracts  be  used 
for  paper  making. — A.  P.-C 

B-7.  Forestry  for  the  Private  Owner.  Paper,  xxviii. 
No.  8.  12:  No.  9,  29:  Xo.  10,  IS:  No.  n.  20:  No.  12.  15: 
(April  27.  Mav  4,  11.  18.  25,  1921V  A  discussion  of  the 
importance  of  the  farm  wood  lot  and  of  the  proper 
methods  of  starting,  tendinsr,  and  harvesting  it,  and  of 
marketing  the  products. — A.  P.-G. 

B-9.  Terms  on  Which  Canadian  Pulp  Wood  Rights 
are  Offered.  IT.  ^Terlc  Cochran.  American  Vice-Consii1, 
^Montreal.  Paper,  xxviii.  22-23,  40,  (April  27,  1921V 
Conditions  covering  the  permit  to  cut  pulp  wood  on 
certain  limits  to  the  east  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  Man- 


itoba Province,  covering  an  area  of  approximately  718 
sq.  miles. — -A.  P.-C. 

BO.  What  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  Means  to 
Ontario.  Edward  Beck.  Paper,  xxviii,  17-19,  40.  (May 

15,  1921).  An  analysis  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
of  Ontario  and  of  the  supplies  of  pulpwood  of  the  pro- 
vince, together  with  a  plea  for  the  proper  conservation 
of  our  forest  resources  b.y  means  of  forest  protection, 
reforestation,  and  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  un- 
manufactured wood  out  of  tlie  country. — A.  P.-C. 

C-0;  G-0.  A  Study  in  the  Preservation  of  Pulp  and 
Pulp  Wood.  Paper,  xxviii,  20-23,  (July  20,  1921) ;  Pulp 
and  Paper,  xix.  781-784,  (July  28,  1921).  Preliminary 
report  on  an  investigation  carried  out  by  the  Forest 
Products  Lab.,  Madison,  Wis.,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Bur.  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U,  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
and  a  group  of  pulp  and  paper  mills,  the  main  purposes 
of  whieli  were  improvement  of  wood  storage  practice 
and  preservation  of  stored  pulp.  Prevention  of  decay 
and  molding  in  stored  pulp  has  been  attempted  by 
adding  antiseptics  to  the  pulp  as  it  goes  over  the  wet 
machine,  or  by  adding  the  chemicals  to  the  laps  after 
removing  from  the  wet  machines.  In  selecting  a  suit- 
able preservative,  the  following  points  must  be  taken 
into  consideration :  effectiveness  as  an  antiseptic,  poi- 
sonous properties,  objectionable  chemical  discolora- 
tion, objeetiouable  odors  affecting  the  workmen,  solu- 
bility in  cold  water,  and  cheapness.  Judging  from  the 
antiseptic  efficiency  and  freedom  from  other  objection- 
able features  sodium  fluoride  appears  to  have  given 
the  best  results  of  those  preservatives  reported  on. 
Borax  follows  a  close  second.  Boric  acid  is  equal  or 
somewhat  superior  to  borax;  but  its  greater  cost 
throws  it  out  of  competition.  Sodium  dinitrophenolate 
ill  0.125  per  cent,  solution  appears  very  promising,  with 
an  antiseptic  efficiency  equal  to  anything  tried,  but 
the  yellowish  chemical  discoloration  of  the  pulp  may 
prove  objectionable  for  some  purposes.  But  this  read- 
ily washes  out  though  it  leaves  the  pulp  somewhat 
browner  than  normal.  Sodium  bichromate  appears  to 
be  less  favorable  than  the  four  above-mentioned  sub- 
stances as  the  antiseptic  efficiency  varied  rather  too 
widely  in  the  tests  and  the  tendency  towards  brown- 
ing and  possible  softening  of  the  pulp  is  rather  marked, 
particularl.v  in  concentrations  of  2  per  cent  and  over. 
Sodium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  while  quite  effi- 
cient in  5  per  cent  solution,  brown  and  soften  the  pulp 
too  seriouslj'  for  commercial  use.  Actual  mill  tests 
should  be  made  on  each  of  the  above  preservatives, 
applying  them  at  the  press  roll  wherever  possible  in 
higher  concentrations  than  formerly  so  as  to  reduce 
losses  in  the  white  water. — A.  P.-C. 

E-0.  The  Manufacture  of  Sulphite  Pulp  in  Europe. 
0.  L.  Berger,  G.  D.  Jenssen  Company.  Paper,  xxviii,  15- 

16,  30,  (July  13,  1921).  General  outline  of  the  methods 
of  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  in  Europe,  contrasting 
American  and  European  practice. — A.  P.-C. 

E-0;  H-5.  Bleaching  of  Sulphite  Pulp.  B.  M.  Petrie, 
Vice-Pres.,  Eastern  Mfg.  Co.  Paper,  xxviii,  20,  26, 
(July  6,  1921).  A  brief  discussion  of  the  influence  of 
cooking  acid,  the  method  of  cooking,  and  tlie  washing 
of  the  pulp  on  its  bleaching  qualities,  with  a  brief  des- 
cription of  the  method  of  bleaching  and  of  making 
bleach  liquor. — A.  P.-C. 
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F-4.  Causticizing  Problems  in  the  Sulphate  Mill.  N. 
E.  Brokaw.  Paper,  lS-19,  (.June  1.5,  iy21).  A  l.ricf  dis- 
cussion of  the  influence  of  the  density  and  st length  of 
the  liquor,  quality  of  the  lime,  amount  of  lime  re- 
quired, cooking  and  settling  of  the  liquor,  and  recovery 
of  the  soda  from  the  sludge  on  the  efficiency  of  caus- 
ticizing operations. — A.  P.-C. 

F-0.  Decay  of  Pulpwood  and  its  Effect  in  the  Soda 
Process.  E.  Sutermeister.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  733- 
736,  (July  14,  1921).  Detailed  description  of  small 
scale  cooks  carried  out  to  ascertain  tlie  effect  of  decay 
on  the  yield  of  fiber  and  its  properties.  Six  samples 
of  poplar  were  tested,  each  being  as  nearly  as  possible 
representative  of  certain  characteristic  conditions: 
green  wood,  new  souiul  wood,  souiul  wood  from  stor- 
age (2  samples),  wood  from  a  tree  which  had  died  and 
l)ecome  punky  while  standing,  and  the  rottenest  .spec- 
imen which  could  be  found  in  the  storage  pile.  Four 
samples  of  birch  were  tested,  representing:  (1)  green 
wood,  (2)  perfectly  sound  wood,  (3)  an  intermediate 
grade  in  which  decay  appeared  very  general  but  which 
was  not  so  punky  as  (4)  which  was  the  rottenest  grade 
available.  A  cook  was  also  made  (under  standard 
cooking  conditions)  upon  a  mixture  of  chips  contain- 
ing 85  per  cent,  sound  wood  and  15  per  cent,  of  the 
rottenest  grade,  to  determine,  if  possible,  how  much 
harm  a  small  amount  of  rotten  wood  would  do  when 
cooked  witli  a  much  larger  amount  of  sound  wood.  The 
following  results  were  obtained  in  these  tests :  Deeaj' 
in  pulpwood  decreases  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  shrinkage  in  volume.  Decayed 
wood  gives  a  much  lower  yield  of  pulp  by  the  soda 
process  than  does  sound  wood.  The  fiber  from  de- 
cayed wood  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  bleach  to  a 
satisfactory  color.  Decay  so  affects  the  fibers  that 
they  disintegrate  very  rapidly  when  beaten.  The  cost 
of  fiber  is  increased  about  45  to  80  cents  per  ton  by 
each  per  cent  of  thoroughly  rotten  wood  entering  the 
digester. — A.  P.-C. 

F-0.  The  South  as  a  Source  of  Paper.  Sidney  D. 
Wells,  Forest  Products  Lab.,  Madisdii,  Wis.'  Paper, 
xxviii,  22,  (July  6,  1921).  Tests  carried  out  at  the 
Forest  Products  Lab.  have  shown  that  various  South- 
ern pines,  wliieh  are  not  suitable  for  pulping  by  either 
the  sulphite  or  soda  processes,  could  quite  readily  be 
treated  by  the  sulphate  process.  The  pulp  could  be 
satisfactorily  bleached,  with  a  bleach  consumption  of 
18-22  per  cent,  (based  on  the  weight  of  the  pulp),  in 
two  steps,  with  a  washing  operation  after  each.  (See 
also  Pulp  and  Paper,  xviii,  1286,  F-5,  K-17,  Dee.  16, 
1920.)— A.  P.-C. 

H-4.  The  Electrolysis  of  Alkali  Chlorides.  R.  Moritz. 
Chimie  et  Industrie,  v.  636-641,  (June  1921).  Notes  on 
the  operation  of  Type  Pbf  B  Moritz  cells,  under  condi- 
tions where  electric  current  was  relatively  expensive, 
coal  very  expensive,  salt  fairly  cheap,  while  the  caus- 
tic soda  could  be  used  dilute  and  containing  large 
amounts  of  salt.  If  the  concentration  of  the  liquor  is 
allowed  to  fall  in  the  cell,  the  voltage  rises,  the  cur- 
rent and  energy  efficiencies  drop,  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  evaporated  from  the  caustic  soda  is  in- 
creased, and  the  loss  of  chlorine  through  the  diapliragm 
increases.  Increasing  the  current  density  increases 
the  power  consumption  and  also  the  wear  on  the  gra- 
phite anodes.  The  latter  may  be  reduced  by  placing 
the  electrodes  close  to  each  other,  impregnating  the 
anodes  to  prevent  penetration  by  the  liquor,  and  com- 
pletely removing  sulphates  from  the  brine  and  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  chlorates.  The  diaphragms 
must  be  so  constructed  tliat  the  coefficient  of  filtra- 


tion at  the  top  is  about  the  same  as  at  the  bottom,  and 
that  it  remain  approximately  constant  despite  the 
gradual  clogging  up  of  the  pores.  By  protecting  the 
diaphragm  witli  a  coarser  filtering  surface  and  by 
maintaining  a  warm  moist  atmospiiere  on  the  side  of 
the  cathode  which  is  not  working,  the  life  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  considerably  prolonged. — A.  P.-C. 

N-5.  The  Use  of  Pulverized  Fuel.  Paul  Frion.  Monit. 
Papeterie  Francaise,  xlii,  327-328,  364-368,  409-411 
•  510-511,  578-579,  618-620,  681-684,  (June  1,  15,  July  1, 
Aug.  15,  Sept.  15,  Oct.  15,  Nov.  1,  1921).  A  detailed 
analysis  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  pul- 
verized coal  at  the  present  time,  based  on  data  fur- 
nished by  the  U.  S.  and  Canadian  Departments  of 
Mines,  the  British  Ministry  of  Scientific  and  Indus- 
trial Research,  and  various  builders  of  machinery  for 
the  use  of  pulverized  coal.  The  advantages  are  (1) 
complete  combustion  with  complete  hberation  of  the 
total  heat  of  the  fuel;  (2)  possibility  of  using  certain 
low  grade  fuels  which  could  not  be  used  otherwise; 
(3)  great  ease  in  starting  up,  shutting  down,  and  con- 
trolling the  fires,  and  great  flexibility  of  the  system 
The  disadvantages  are  (1)  accident  hazards;  (2)  trou- 
bles arising  from  the  ashes;  (3)  high  initial  cost.  Ac- 
cident hazards  can  be  very  greatly  reduced  by  proper 
precautions.  Troubles  from  ashes  can  be  overcome  by 
the  proper  choice  and  use  of  equipment.  The  greater 
first  cost  is  in  many  cases  more  than  compensated  by 
the  savings  effected  by  using  a  lower  grade  of  coal  or 
consuming  by  less  of  a  given  grade. — A.P.-C. 

0-3.  Method  of  Softening  Water.  Can.  patent  No. 
194,279.  The  Minerals  Separation  North  American 
Corporation,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  assignee 
of  Edwin  Edser  and  Stanley  Tucker,  both  of  London 
England,  Nov.  25,  1919.  The  salts  which  produce  hard- 
ness are  precipitated  with  tri-sodium  phosphate ;  a  small 
proportion  of  a  soluble  soap  is  then  added,  and  the 
mixture  is  agitated  and  aerated  to  form  a  flotation 
froth  which  carries  away  the  precipitated  salts 
Claims  allowed  5.     -     A.P.-C. 

P-2  How  to  Interest  Workers  in  Safety  Campaigns. 
Al.  Kroes,  Employers'  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Wausau, 
Wisconsin.  Paper,  xxix,  12-13,  (Oct.  5,  1921).  It  is  nec- 
essary for  the  safety  man  to  talk  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  his  audience.  When  dealing  with  workmen, 
tables  of  figures  and  statistics  are  ineffective;  pictures 
and  slogans  should  be  used.     -  A.P.-C. 

R-7  Co-ope.ration  Between  Chemists  and  Operatives. 
("Those  Damn  Chemists").  A.D.  Wood,  Champion 
Fiber  Co.,  Canton,  N.C.  Paper,  xxviii,  14-16,  30,  (July 
27,  1921).  The  chemist  and  engineer  can  accomplish 
their  task  properly  only  by  obtaining  the  co-operation 
of  the  operatives,  showing  the  latter  that  their  work 
is  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  This  requires  tact 
and  judgment.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  chemist  and  en- 
gineer antagonize  the  operatives  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  accomplish  what  they  could  with  the 
help  of  the  latter.  The  methods  adopted  towards  this 
end  at  the  plant  of  the  Champion  Fiber  Co.  at  Canton, 
N.C,  are  described.    -  A.P.-C. 

R-9.  The  Need  of  a  Protective  Tariff.  Hon.  J.  Fnrd- 
ney,  Chainuan  of  tlic  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Congress.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  1185-1186, 
(Nov.  24,  1921).  Brief  exposition  of  tlie  necessity  for 
a  protective  tariff  in  the  U.S.,  and  of  the  advisability 
of  American  valuation.    -A.P.-C. 

R-9.  The  Fordney  Tariff.  Paper,  xxviii,  9-11,18,28, 
(July  27,  1921).  Text  of  the  provisions  relating  to  tlie 
pulp  and  paper  industry.    -  A.P.-C. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

London,  March  21,  1922. 

My  reeent  reference  to  labor  troubles  in  Scandinavia 
showed  that  millowners  were  experiencing  difficulty  in 
the  output  of  their  mills.  This  week  the  news  reached 
London  by  wire  that  there  is  a  lock-out.  It  was  ex- 
pected l)ut  only  the  paper  mills  are  affected  in  Sweden^ 
so  far.  Norway  is  first  liolding  the  workers  together. 
British  Wages  Conference. 

The  conference  between  employers  and  employees  on 
wages  and  hours  is  still  sitting,  with  the  same  harm- 
onious feeling.  A  number  of  ([uestions  have  been 
raised  by  tiie  employers  side,  on  which  the  union  men 
could  not  decide  and  ballot  papers  are  now  being  pre- 
pared for  circidation  amongst  tlie  Avorkers  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  views.  If  these  ballot  papers  are  against 
the  millowners  there  might  be  a  deadlock. 
Paper  Makers'  Dinner 

This  week  tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Paper- 
makers  Association  will  he  held.  When  the  business  is 
over  the  dinner  will  follow  and  some  important  speak- 
ers are  announced  to  appear.  Mr.  Leonard  Tod,  Pres- 
ident, will  i)reside. 

Fire. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  the  beater-house  of  the  Bouning- 
ton  Paper  Mill,  Leith,  a  few  days  ago  and  damage  to 
tiie  extent  of  £5,000  was  done  to  machinery  and  raw 
materials.  The  mill  is  owned  by  James  Henderson, 
Ltd.,  and  at  one  period  of  the  fire  it  looked  as  if  the 
whole  of  the  premises  would  be  involved.  Thanks  to 
a  good  squad  of  fire-fighters  the  outbreak  was  confined 
1o  one  building. 

The  Pulp  Market 

Conditions  prevailing  in  the  pulp  market  are  still 
not  up  to  the  expectationsof  sellers,  who  say  that  liere 
and  there  enquiries  are  received  for  easy  Ideaehing  sul- 
phite, but  in  other  sections,  including  groundwood, 
business  is  ou  the  weak  .side.  Swedish  millowners  re- 
port that  tliey  are  restricting  output  and  Norwegians 
lun-e  the  same  story  to  tell  as  the  British  sellers. 

The  Board  of  Trade  figures  may  enlighten  us  a  little 
of  what  was  being  done  during  February.  The  total 
imports  received — all  kinds  of  pulp — reached  only  20,- 
169  tons,  compared  witli  48,19f)  tons  in  January,  and 
82,609  tons  in  February  1921.  And  a  noticeable  feat- 
ure is  that  no  groundwood  was  shipped  to  England  in 
February,  from  Canada. 

Details  of  the  imports  are  as  follows :— Chemical 
Bleach  sulphite  (dry)  7.S0  ton.s  (Jan.  2.2.'32  tons);  un- 
l)leached  (dry),  2,372  tons  (Jan.  21,  302  tons);  chem- 
ical wet,  89  tons  (Jan.  965  tons)  ;  Cnuuulwood,  (dry), 
287  tons  (Jan.  nd)  ;  groundwood  (moist)  16,689  tons 
Ijaiuiary,  28,153  tons) .     The  countries  of  supply  were  : 

Bleached  Sidphite  (dry) — From  Sweden  160  ton.-;; 
Norway  370  tons;  Germany,  75  tons;  Canada  and  other 
countries  125  tons.  Total  730  tons  as  against  1,555  tons 
in  Felirurv  1921. 

Unbleached  C'hemical  pulp  (dry)— From  Finland, 
50  tons;  Sweden,  402  tons;  Norway,  1,888  tons;  Ger- 
manv,  16  tons;  Canada  and  other  countries,  16  tons. 
Total :  2,372  tons,  as  against  6,806  tons  in  Feb.  1921. 

Groundwood  (wet)— From  Sweden,  2,670  tons ;  Nor- 
way, 14,014  tons;  Canada  nil  (90  tons  in  Feb.  1921); 
otlie'i'  countries  5  tons.  Total:  16,689  tons,  as  against 
23,189  tons  in  Feb.  1921. 

It  will  l)e  seen  from  tiie  fore-going  figures  that  tin; 


pulp  market  is  not  over  the  depression  yet,  notwith- 
staiuling  all  the  optimistic  views  we  read  and  hear 
about. 

Canadian  Pulp  Arrives. 

Tlie  "Domira"  reached  Aberdeen  this  week  after  ex- 
periencing a  very  rough  voyage  from  Halifax  -wliicli 
she  left  on  the  18th  Fel)ruary.  The  ship  had  on  board 
4,000  tons  of  pulp — 1,800  tons  going  to  the  Douside 
Paper  Mill — and  the  rough  seas  in  mid-ocean  were  so 
great  that  part  of  the  deck  cargo  was  washed  over- 
board. This  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  Avitii  pul]) 
steamers  plying  betAveen  Canada  and  United  Kingdoi'i 
ports. 

British  Paper  Exports  Down. 

The  exports  of  Britisli  paper,  all  kinds,  b.jard^,  etc., 
only  reached  119,201  ewts  in  Feb.,  compared  witi;  146,- 
915  cwts  in  January  and  130,870  cwts  in  Feb.  1921.  It 
is  certainly  not  a  sign  of  progress. 

Packing  and  wrapping  feel  from  25,091  cwts  in  Jan. 
last  to  16,572  cwts  in  Feb.  But  January  had  31  days 
and  Feb  28  and  the  shipments  on  Feb  1921  were  11,188 
ewts.  Newsprint  and  fine  printings  were  exported  to 
the  extent  of  56,351  cwts  in  Feb.,  and  72,923  cwts  in 
January  and  it  is  noticeable  in  tlie  returns  tliat  Aus- 
tralian trade,  owing  to  the  preferential  tariff  for 
British  paper,  jumped  to  22,441  cwts,  com])ared  witli 
19,642  cwts  in  Feb.  1921— a  busy  time— and  28,123 
cwts  in  January  last.  The  same  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  packings  and  wrappings.  But  Canada  is 
Inlying  less  from  the  British  exporters,  so  is  the  Straits 
Settlements,  India,  and  South  Africa.  France  bought 
5,421  cwts  of  newsprint  in  Feb.  compared  with  3,144 
cwts  in  January. 

British  Imports. 

No  paper  supplies  were  received  from  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  in  Feb.  except  wrappings  from  Canada. 
But  for  tlie  two  montlis  of  this  year  no  record  is  given 
of  newsprint  from  Canada. 

The  total  imports  of  all  kinds  of  paper,  including 
boards  etc.,  reached  408,793  cwts,  compared  with  472,- 
572  cwts  in  Feb.  1921  and  146,915  cwts  in  January  last. 
Sweden  siiipped  in  Feb.  40,322  cwts  of  newsprint ;  Nor- 
way 27,187  cwts;  Germany  9,931  cwts. 

Turning  to  wrappings,  including  tissue  paper,  the 
total  imports  reached  155,167  cwts.,  compared  with 
91,765  cwts  in  Feb.  1921  and  25,091  cwts  iu  January 
last.  These  figures  are  worth  comparing  with  the 
Bi'itisli  export  trade  of  16,572  cwts  in  Feb.  It  will  be 
thus  seen  tliat  the  British  market  is  no  small  one  for 
wrappings  and  Canada  enjoys  a  fair  share,  the  sliip- 
nients  from  all  countries  being: — From  Finland  6,386 
cwts:  Sweden.  35,640  cwts;  Norway,  45,253  cwts;  Ger- 
many, 30,50  cwts;  Belgium,  8,526  cwts;  Canada,  9,293 
cwts;  other  countries  19,569  cwts. 

Teaching  the  Young  "How  to  Fly" 

The  pupils  attending  the  classes  and  scliools  for 
papermaking  instruction,  including  buying  and  selling, 
receive  a  thorougli  grounding  from  the  speeiallists  they 
are  under  and  now  it  has  become  part  of  the  curriculum 
to  ]>ay  a  visit  to  paper  mills.  By  this  means  the  stu- 
dents see  for  themselves  the  handling  of  the  raw  nuiter- 
ials,  the  running  machinery,  and  llu^  store  and  cutting 
rooms;  otiierwise,  paper  made  from  start  to  finish. 
In  every  case  the  British  millowners  wek-ome  the  stu- 
dents and  their  teachers,  and  in  this  way  they  are  try- 
ing to  pi'oduces  buyers  and  sellers  from  tlie  rising  gen- 
eration to  participate  in  one  of  tiie  hardest  markets  in 
the  world  for  conqietitioii. 
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THE  GERMAN  NEWS  PRINT  MARKET 

(Spei'ial    Correspdiidem-e.) 

Ill  the  course  of  an  interview  with  the  able  aiul 
energetic  manager  of  a  large  wholesale  manufact- 
uring house  the  writer  obtained  Herr  Hitzeroth's 
views  on  the  situation.  They  were  written  down  to 
avoid  mistalies,  which  it  would  be  very  easy  to  make 
in  tlie  present  condition  of  business.  The  gist  of 
the  various  matters  discussed  may  be  thus  expressed 
in  English. 

"The  sale  of  news  print  for  the  requirements  of 
the  German  press  in  Germany  proper  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Association  of  German  News  Print  Mills, 
G.m.b.II.  Berlin,  and  the  United  Independent  News 
Print  Mills;  the  two  comprising  all  German  mills  pro- 
ducting  news  print  [laper.  They  are  linked  together  in 
one  corporation. 

These  Associations  from  time  to  time  fix  bj-  agree- 
ment among  their  members  the  price  of  news  print 
required  for  domestic  use,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
orders  for  the  paper  are  distributed  among  the  mills 
chiefly  concerned  and  situated  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  consumer's  place  of  bnsiness. 

In  the  summer  of  1921  the  price  of  new  print  in 
reels  and  in  sheets  (format)  amounted  to  about  350 
marks  per  100  kilos  (220  lb.)  delivei-ed  free  to  the 
receiver's  station.  Since  dry  weather  ruled  in 
August  1921,  ajid  the  rivers  consequently  yielded  an 
extremely  small  supply  of  water,  the  groundwood 
mills  we're  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  maintain  a 
regular  and  steady  production,  and  fulfill  their  obli- 
gations to  deliver  woodpu'lp.  The  stocks  on  hand 
were  soon  used  up,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  a  lack 
of  groundwood  made  itself  noticeable,  which  again 
produced  a  rise  of  prices  for  woodpulp.  As  a  con- 
secjuence,  the  news  print  mills  on  their  own  side  were 
unable  to  produce  except  in  very  small  ([uaiitity, 
while  the  costs  of  wages,  of  operation  of  the  mills  rose 
again  to  similar  heights.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  there  was  a  sliortage  of  coal,  enormous  increases 
of  the  cost  of  coal,  as  well  as  demands  of  the  work- 
men in  the  mills  for  higher  wages,  which,  with  the 
fixed  prices  of  the  time,  made  a  successful  result 
impossible  for  the  mills.  Since  the  cellulose  mills 
produced  undelr  the  same  unfavorable  conditions  the 
price  of  raw  cellulose  rose  100  per  cent.  Also  the 
freight  rates  as  a  whole  were  increased  1  ',0  per  cent 
to  diminish  the  railway  deficit. 

These  facts  necessitate  that  news  print  in  March 
1922  will  be  increased  in  price  to  830  mk.  per  100  kilos, 
that  the  f.o.b.  costs,  receiving  station,  will  be  raised 
and  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  reckon  with  a  price 
of  1000  marks  per  100  kilos,  (about  1.5  cents  per  lb.) 

Although  a.  considerable  overproduction  of  news 
print  was  manifest  in  Germany  during  the  summer  of 
1921  paper  which  could  be  sold  at  an  advantageous 
price  in  foreign  countries,  the  Export  Bureau  for 
tiie  paper  industry  in  P>erlin,  which  exercises  control 
over  all  exjjort  business,  and  the  distribution  of  ex- 
|)ort  business  saw  itMclf  coiiiiielled  by  unforseen  trade 
dislocations,  by  the  publishers'  lack  of  materials,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  newspaper  publisiiers  who  suf- 
fered from  a  lack  of  paper  to  reduce  the  number  of 
licenses,  already  alloted,  to  10  per  cent  of  the  paper 
previously  passed  for  export.  Germany  is  consequent- 
ly not  ill  the  position  to  cxjiort  news  i)rint  in  large 
quantities.  Since  the  paper  mills,  during  present  con- 
ditions must  ask  for  a  period  of  tliirec  months  for 
delivery,  and,  owing  to  the  non-clarified  situation 
are  unable  to  make  contracts  at  fixed  prices  for  orders 


received,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  exporter  to 
do  business  with  his  foreign  customers  on  a  basis  of 
price  "remaining  free,"  that  is,  the  daily  price  on 
delivery  for  the  foreign  buyer  can  only  buy  and  only 
will  bu.y,  when  he  definitely  knows  what  price  he  must 
pay  for  the  goods  ordered.  For  these  reasons  all  ex- 
porters think  the  time  has  pas,sed,  when  the  business 
position  will  become  stable  again,  and  business  with 
their  foreign  friends  will  take  a  smooth  course  of 
development.  , 

Invoices  in  Foreign  Money 

While  Germans  deplore  the  state  of  their  own  ex- 
change they  apply  the  s(^ourge  to  countries  not  much 
better  off.  Tlie  rule  just  proclaimed  by  the  export 
commission  provides  in  sales  of  cotton  that: 

1.  The  exchange  of  goods  with  countries  with  a 
high  rate  of  exchange — cotton  goods — must  be  in- 
voiced in  monej^  with  a  high  valuta; 

2.  The  export  offers  of  the  German  Economic  Bu- 
reau foir  cotton  can  only  be  issued  when  sales  to 
countries  with  a  high  rate  of  exchange  are  invoiced 
in  the  money  of  the  countries  concerned.  Countries, 
to  which  rule  does  not  apply  or  countries  with  a  low 
rate  of  exchange,  are  Portugal,  Jugo-Slavia,  Finland, 
Rumania,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Russia. 

Die  Textil-Woche,  March  10,  1922. 


WOODLANDS  SECTION  CONVENTION  PROGRAM 

New  York,  Apr.  1. — Problems  of  reforestation  by 
paper  companies,  the  damage  lieing  done  in  the  spruce 
forests  by  the  bud  worm,  the  waste  in  converting  pulp 
wood  into  pulp  are  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  yhich  are 
scheduled  for  discussion  at  the  convention  of  the  Wood- 
lands Section  of  the  American  Paper  Pulp  Association 
on  Tuesday,  April  11,  during  the  annual  convention  of 
the  papei-  industry  in  New  York  City. 

P.  T.  Coolidge  ofBangor,  Me.,  and  Ellwood  Wilson  of 
the  Laurentide  Company  of  Quebec,  under  the  head  of 
"Successful  Reforestation  f(n-  Pul})  and  Paper  Com- 
panies" will  discuss  such  pi'oblems  as  conditions  favor- 
ing reforestation,  natural  vs.  artificial  reforestation 
and  methods  used,  planting  as  a  safe  investment,  fire 
prevention,  desirable  species,  methods  and  ccsts  of  plant- 
ing, and  the  great  problem  of  whetiier  the  present  timb- 
er suppl.v  warrants  extensive  ref oi  estation. 

E.  W."  Kiefer  of  the  Port  Huron  Sulpliite  ami  Paper 
Company  will  di.scuss  under  the  subject  of  "Pulps  and 
Pulpwood,"  the  number  of  pounds  of  pulp  paid  for  in  a 
cord  of  wood,  how  many  pounds  per  cord  go  into  the 
o'rinders  or  digesters,  and  the  percentages  of  bark,  water, 
and  waste  in  the  wood. 

Insect  damage  will  be  discussed  b>-  Dr.  Hopkins  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Entomology,  aiul  W.  R.  Hastings, 
State  Fores' er  of  Vermont.  Other  subjects  are  "Labor 
Saving  Machinery  for  Woods  Operations,"  George  H. 
Anson,  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company;  "Company 
Woods'  Operations  vs.  Contracted  Woods  Operations," 
D.  A.  Crocker,  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company,  Ban- 
gor Me.;  "Pulpwood  Contracts;  Percentages  to  Con 
trac'ors  when  Wood  is  Peeled,  Sawed  and  Yarded  to 
Haul,"  J.  O.  Lynch,  Lincoln  Pulpwood  Company; 
"What  Can  a  Forester  Do  for  a  Paper  Company?"  Ju- 
lian Rothery,  New  York  City;  "Rossing  at  the  Mills  vs. 
Rossing  in  "the  Woods,"  H.  B.  Morse,  Orcno  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company ;  "Advisability  of  Cutting  Pulp  Wood 
to  a  3  inch  Diameter  Limit,"  G.  B.  Wells,  John  Schroe- 
der  Lumber  Company;  "Intensive  Local  Fire  Protec- 
tion," E.  S.  Holloway  and  C.  W.  liurtubis.  Ilammermill 
Paper  Company,  "A  Coast  System  f(n-  Logging  Ojiera- 
tions  "  G.  A.  Ware,  News  Print  Sei-vice  P.ureau. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  April  4. — The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
paper  market  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  has 
been  the  revival  on  the  demand  for  newsprint.  Cus- 
tomers who  had  been  attracted  by  the  lower  quotations 
of  European  firms,  particularly  those  in  Germany, 
found  tliat  the  supplies  were  not  only  uncertain,  but 
that  tlie  goods  were  not  of  a  uniform  and  reliable  char- 
acter. The  supposed  cheapness,  in  fact,  proved  to  be 
illusory.  Hence  consumers  liave  returned  to  Canadian 
mills,  save  of  a  positive  .supply  and  of  reliable  quality. 
The  demand  is  growing,  and  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  of  the  Canadian  Export  Pjper 
Company,  who  last  week  returned  from  a  month's  trip 
to  the  United  States,  there  is  evidence  that  the  con- 
sumption of  newsprint  is  on  the  up-grade.  All  the 
i-iills  represented  by  the  Company  are  running  to  capa- 
ciiy,  and  the  mill  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company 
is  also  fully  emploj-ed. 

Book  and  fine  papers  are  selling  fairly  well,  and  are 
maintaining  tlie  improvement  which  has  marked  the 
first  quarter  of  the  .year.  Wrappings  too  are  in  better 
request.  The  board  department  has  proved  disappoint- 
ing, with  the  immediate  outlook  none  too  promising. 
The  demand  from  the  box-makers  is  not  only  slow,  but 
board  manufacturers  are  faced  with  serious  competition 
by  U.  S.  makers;  this,  however,  may  diminish  as  U.  S. 
mills  are  now  more  fully  engaged  with  domestic  de- 
mand. Considerable  quantities  of  boards  are  being 
dunq)ed  here  at  prices  which  our  manufacturers  are 
not  able  to  meet  and  stay  in  business.  The  felt  sec- 
tion is  in  a  more  or  less  stagnant  condition,  due  to  the 
fact  that  tlie  much-heralded  building  boom  has  not 
yet  arrived.  Besides  this,  jobbers  in  this  line  are  not 
prepared  to  cany  extensive  stock  at  the  moment,  and 
are  indued  to  adopt  a  policy  of  buying  as  occasion 
demands. 

Rags  are  scarce,  with  indications  that  imports  from 
Europe  will  be  on  the  same  basis  as  last  year.  Waste 
paper  is  in  good  demand. 

The  pull)  market  shows  of  a  little  more  activity  in 
sulphite,  but  with  groundwood  still  stagnant.  Nat- 
urally producers  of  chemical  pulp  are  interested  in  the 
news  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  favor  a  o 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  chemical  pulp,  which  is 
evidentl.v  aimed  at  (Canadian  pulps.  Wliile  anxious  to 
secure  oui-  natural  resources — iiu-luding  wood  from 
Crown  lands — there  is  a  desire  to  limit  the  imports  of 
the  Canadian  manufactured  article.  The  i)roposal  is 
apparently  in  line  with  the  U.  S.  polic.v  to  put  up  a 
more  formidable  tariff  barrier  against  foreign  com- 
petition, in  every  line  of  commerce. 

According  to  Washington  advices,  the  Customs 
authorities  have  found,  after  investigation,  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  allegations  that  Canadian  pulp 
was  lieing  shipjied  in  violation  of  tlie  Anti-dumping 
law. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  April  1. —  (Special  Correspondence). — 
Business  in  paper  in  the  New  York  market  continues 
along  rather  set  lines.     There  is  ;i   fairly  good  retail 


demand  of  routine  character,  and  most  grades  of  paper 
are  finding  a  more  or  less  read.v  sale  in  small  amounts, 
but  consumers  are  still  noticeably  limiting  the  scope  of 
their  buying  operations.  No  one  seems  willing  to  ab- 
sorb other  than  supplies  actuall.v  needed  to  cover  direct 
requirements,  and  with  both  large  and  small  buyers 
sticking  firmly  to  this  policy,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
paper  manufacturers  are  not  procuring  sufficient  busi- 
ness to  keep  their  plants  running  at  anytliing  like  full 
capacity. 

Prices  on  most  kinds  of  paper  are  liolding  compar- 
atively steady.  There  is  not  enough  demand  to  have 
strengthening  influence ;  on  the  other  hand,  prices  have 
gradually  receded  until  they  are  now  on  levels  where 
tliere  seems  little  possibility  of  further  decline.  Con- 
sumers themselves  freely  acknowledge  that  paper  prices 
are  low,  and  that  there  is  small  likelihood  of  them 
going  lower;  nevertheless  this  belief  on  the  part  of 
paper  users  does  not  induce  them  to  la.v  in  supplies 
because  of  the  decided  aversion  to  .stocking  up.  It 
is  a  fact  that  in  numerous  cases  paper  mills  are  today 
accepting  orders  at  prices  which  not  only  fail  to  net  them 
a  profit  but  which  represent  a  consideralile  loss  in  pro- 
ducing the  paper.  This,  most  assuredly,  is  an  unliealthy 
condition,  and  one  which  cannot  exist  indefinitely,  but 
the  mere  fact  that  it  does  exist  and  that  it  fails  to  at- 
tract any  more  demand  than  would  undoubtedly  be 
felt  were  prices  on  a  more  profitable  level  for  manufact- 
urers goes  to  prove  that  it  is  not  matters  of  price  which 
keep  consumers  from  buying  in  larger  volume  at  pres- 
ent. 

From  all  accounts,  the  movement  of  newsprint  into 
consuming  channels  is  holding  up  at  a  fairly  steady 
pace.  Newspapers  in  New  York  are  printing  large 
issues  at  present,  which  is  the  usual  occurrence  at  this 
time  of  the  ,vear  just  prior  to  Easter  and  the  spring 
shopping  sea.son,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  same  holds 
true  for  the  remainder  of  the  States. 

Quotations  on  newsprint  are  steady  at  a  contract 
liasis  of  3.50  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  mills  for  standard 
news  in  rolls,  and  with  transient  buyers  asked  an  eighth 
to  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  above  this  figure. 
Practically  all  talk  of  a  further  decline  in  print  paper 
prices  has  ceased,  and  it  appears  that  there  is  small 
likelihood  of  aii.v  additional  cut  in  prices  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Demand  for  book  paper  is  showing  more  life  although 
consumers  continue  to  limit  the  tonnage  of  their  orders, 
ilanufacturers  rejiort  receiving  a  large  numlier  of  in- 
dividual orders  yet  say  that  the  aggregate  volume  of 
business  does  not  begin  to  give  them  enough  to  do  to 
keep  mills  operating  full,  while  prices  on  book  paper's 
are  in  far  from  a  satisfactorj'  position.  Competition 
lias  forced  quotations  down  to  a  level  where  it  can 
almost  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  book  paper  now  being 
]irodiiced  is  marketed  at  a  loss  to  manufacturers, 
ilachine  finished  book  is  quoted  at  around  6  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  with  purcliases  down  to  5.75 
cents  recorded  now  and  then,  while  super  book  is  quoted 
at  around  6.50  cents,  and  coated  book  at  from  8.25  cents 
upward. 

A  little  broader  demand  is  rejiorted  for  wrapping 
jiaper  and  jirices  evince  a  stiffening  tendency  though 
imported  supplies  of  Swedish  kraft  paper  continue  to 
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have  a  bad  iiifliipuce  on  the  market.  Tissues  are 
steady  in  priee  and  are  moving  in  a  routine  way.  Fine 
papers  are  in  slow  demand,  everything  eonsidered,  not- 
withstanding that  mills  are  securing  many  orders  for 
small  lots. 

Tlie  box  'foard  situation  looks  more  favorable  day 
by  daj'.  The  outlook  for  April  is  very  encouraging,  it 
being  reported  that  mills  all  over  the  country  mak- 
ing various  kinds)  of  board  are  almost  completely  book- 
ed up  with  orders  for  this  month.  The  discouraging 
part  of  this  is,  however,  that  orders  have  been  taken 
at  low  prices — prices  which  afford  manufacturers  little 
or  no  profit  in  running  their  plants.  In  other  words, 
it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  board  mills  to  produce 
plain  chip  board  under  prevailing  circumstances  at 
$35  a  ton,  yet  this  is  the  price  basis  at  which  April- 
business  has  been  booked.  Figuring  the  cost  of  old 
waste  paper  at  the  minimum  of  $15  jier  ton  of  board, 
shrinkage  included,  and  the  conversion  cost  at  the  very 
conservative  estimate  of  $20  a  ton,  where  does  the 
board  producer  stand  to  realize  a  profit,  especially 
since  tlie  $35  a  ton  price  on  board  is  on  a  delivered 
consuming  point  basis? 

GROUNDWOOD— Mechanical  pulp  is  in  a  rather 
stationary  market  position.  There  is  not  enough  de- 
mand to  have  worthwhile  strengthening  influence  on 
values ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  sufficient  buying 
to  firmly  maintain  prices,  while  unsold  stocks  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  too  large.  Domestic  grinders  quote 
around  .$32  a  ton  f.o.b.  producing  plants  for  prime 
spruce  ground  wood  fi'eshly  ground  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, witli  delivered  consuming  mill  prices  generally 
figuring  out,  with  freight,  at  between  .$40  and  .$42  a  ton. 
Several  schooners  loaded  with  ground  wood  from  Nova 
Scotia  have  arrived  at  New  York  this  week,  and  this 
pulp  is  reported  bi'inging  $34  to  $35  a  ton  e.\  the  dock 
at  this  port. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Nothing  new  has  been  learned 
rehitive  to  the  pi'oposal  of  the  United  States  Congress 
lo  pla<"e  an  imjxirt  duty  on  cliemical  wood  pulp.  The 
trade  is  still  waiting  for  the  new  tariff  bill  to  be  report- 
ed out  from  the  Semite  Finance  Committee  to  see  what 
provision  has  been  made  for  pulp,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  subject  is  being  given  its  due  consideration  in  dis- 
cussions among  trade  factors.  There  are  those  who 
e.\press  the  opinion  that  should  an  import  tax  be  im- 
posed on  pulp,  Canada,  might  seek  to  retaliate  by  plac- 
ing an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  pulp  wood  from 
the  Dominion  to  the  LInited  States,  in  which  event  the 
duty  on  pulp  would  have  a  more  or  less  boomerang 
effect  on  the  domestic  pulp  producer  in  this  country, 
many  of  whom  procure  the  bulk  of  their  timber  sup- 
plies from  Canada.     Others  assert  that  if  a  duty  is 


placed  on  pulp  it  necessarily  follows  that  newsprint 
will  have  to  be  taxed,  wliich  would  nnqupstional)]y 
raise  a  loud  howl  from  newspaper  j)ul)lishers. 

Thei-e  is  little  change  in  the  chemical  pulp  market. 
Sulphite  is  meeting  witli  a  moderate  sale,  altliougli 
many  consumers  are  looking  to  imported  supplies  to 
fill  their  wants  becans-e  of  the  relatively  lower  prices 
named  on  foreign  pulp  than  on  the  domestic  product. 
Quotations  are  on  about  last  reported  levels,  with  the 
market  lacking  a  definite  trend  unless  it  lie  in  a  down- 
ward direction. 

RAGS. — Buyers  of  i-ags  are  operating  on  a  most 
conservative  scale.  Prices  on  most  grades,  and  par- 
ticularly the  low  grades,  however,  have  receeded  to 
levels  where  little  room  is  left  for  further  decline,  so 
that  quotations  are  holding  at  nominal  ranges.  Roof- 
ing rags  have  sold  in  New  York  this  week  at  90  cents 
a  hundred  jiounds  for  No.  1  packing,  and  even  les.s 
than  80  cents  for  No.  2  packing.  Old  whites  are  easy 
in  price  and  are  little  wanted  by  mills,  while  thirds 
and  blues  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  New  cut- 
tings, with  the  exception  of  several  descriptions  in- 
cluding No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  are  moving  in  but 
small  quantities  and  at  sagging  prices. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Several  grades  of  old  paper  are  in 
moderate  demand  though  buyers  refuse  to  go  beyond 
certain  jirice  limits  when  placing  orders.  No.  1  soft 
white  shavings  are  bringing  3.10  to  3.20  cents  a  pouiul 
f.o.b.  New  York  and  seem  to  be  moving  freely;  heavy 
magazines  .are  selling  at  around  1.40  cents  New  York, 
white  news  cuttings  at  1.65  cents  are  finding  a  fair 
outlet,  while  board  mills  are  absoi-bing  rather  good 
amounts  of  No.  1  mixed  i)aper  at  45  to  50  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  Old  kraft  paper  is  largely  neglected  l)y 
consumers,  and  offerings  of  No.  1  jiacking  by  dealers 
at  1.75  cents  a  pound  f.o.li.  New  York  have  been  noted. 
Hard  white  shavings  of  No.  1  quality  are  quoted  at 
3.75  cents  a  pound,  and  flat  folded  newspapers  at  55 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Felt  paper  mills  ap- 
peai'  to  be  showing  more  interest  in  old  liagging  tlian 
in  rag  stock,  wliicli  is  presumably  due  to  efforts  on 
their  part  tf)  produce  felt  with  as  cheap  raw  material 
as  can  be  in-ocured.  No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  selling  at 
fine  cent  a  pound  f.ii.b.New  York,  and  roofing  bagging 
at  70  to  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Old  I'ope  is  moving 
in  routine  fashion  to  regular  consumers  oidy  at  prices 
ranging  around  4.25  cents  per  pound  for  domestic  man- 
ila  rope  in  No.  1  condition.  Old  strings  are  in  fair 
denmnd  and  are  fetching  an  average  price  of  90  cents 
a  huiulred  pounds  at  dealers'  shipping  points. 


Do  your  work  cheerfully,  heartily  and  effectually, 
and  be  ever  prepared  for  the  place  further  up. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 
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DOWNINGTOWN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY'S 
LONG  RECORD. 

Since  1880,  the  Dowuingtoxvn  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany at  East  Downingtown,  Pa.,  has  been  xnaknig 
Equipment  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  tiom 
vS^small  beginnings  the  company  has  f  o^^^/^^f/\«- 
veloped.  under  the  able  guidance  and  '^^^<^  '^^'^^  >  .^^ 
the  engineering  ability  of  its  president  Mr.  Gu.  on 
Miller   to  one  of  the  most  important  concerns  m  this 

^"The  Downingtown  Manufacturing  Co.  is  equipped 
to  make  prettv  nearly  anything  required  m  a  paper 
mill  buV  perhaps  their  best  kno.^  ^"t'allv 'iT 
beaters  paper  machines  and  pumps.  One  naturall>  as- 
sodates  \he  name  of  this  company  V^^^^  -  ^ 
larc'e-capaeitv  cvlinder  machmes  of  which  the>  lla^e 
hiilt  a  Seat  number,  although  Fourdrmier  and  spe- 
cial machines  of  great  excellence  have  been  turned  out 

''■^:V!^i  progress  iu  a  company  is  unmistakalily 
shown  bv  the  desire  and  ability  to  develop  a  new  and 

mp  oved  product.     This  is  exemplified  m  the  design 
ad  construction  of  the  Miller  T^^P^^^^^^*^'^*"";^ " 
is  equipped  with  two  bed  plates,  one  m  the  ^'«"a  Ipbu 
helow    he  roll  and  the  other  suspended  above  the  roll 

u  such  a  wav  that  the  lighter  bar  pnlls  tho^  upper 
Plate  twice  the  distance  moved  at  any  time  by  the  roll 
ipindle.  thus  maintaining  the  same  bealmg  conditions 
be  ween  the  roll  and  each  bed  plate.  The  circulati.. 
i,;  this  beater  is  in  the  vertical  plane,  that  is,  the  stock 
passes  under  the  roll  in  one  direction  and  over  the  ol 
on  its  return.  This  saves  floor  space  and  requires  that 
everv  particle  of  stock  pass  the  roll  the  same  number 
of  times,  thus  getting  uniform  beatuig  treatment. 

\nother  special  product  of  the  Downlngto^vn  Com- 
uanv  is  their  collapsible  reel  which  keeps  the  paper 
lound  at  every  revolution  of  a  constant  length  so  that 
bv  cutting  through  the  layers  when  the  ree  is  full,  the 
operator  has  a  bundle  of  sheets  each  as  long  as  tlie 
otlier.     This  machine  finds  special  use   in  the  tissue 

industry.  .  „  ^,     ,      .         •       j 

The  Do^vningtown  plant  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
in  the  collntl•^•  for  the  production  of  paper  mill  mach- 
inery and  improvements  have  been  constantly  made  in 
their  own  plant  as  well  as  in  their  products. 

PENNSYLVANIA  (PENN'S  WOODS)  AND  THE 
PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

State  College,  Pa.,  March  13.  —  "Despite  the  fact 
that  Pennsylvania's  forest  areas  have  been  stripped  of 
their  fores's  until  the  hills  of  Cental  Pennsylvania  are 
one  of  America's  most  desolate  regions,  the  paper  in- 
dustry, which  is  dependent  absolntely  on  the  forests  for 
its  raw  material,  is  still  strong  in  Pennsylvania,"  said 
Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  to  the  sMidents  of  the 
forestry  department  of  Penn  State  College  this  even- 
ing. It  wa.s  a  home-coming  for  Dr.  Baker,  for  he  was 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  forestry  department,  before 
going  to  New  York  State  State's  College  of  Forestry, 
which  he  later  left  because  of  the  realization  by  the 
paper  industry  that  it  must  devote  its  attention  to  the 
forestry  problem. 

"Pennsylvania,"  said  Dr.  Baker,  "now  ranks  fourth 
in  importance  in  the  list  of  states  converting  wood  into 
pulp,  but  its  mills  have  gone  into  the  making  of  fine 
papers  and  specialties,  as  the  disappearance  of  the  forests 
lias  driven  tlie  newsprint  mills  north  and  into  Canada. 
Its  importations  of  foreign  spruce  alone  totaled  122,000 


cords  iu  1920,  or  more  than     one-fourth     of  its  entire 
wood  consumption. 

"It  will  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  to  the  paper 
manufacturer  that  he  can  afford  to  grow  trees  for  pulp 
wood  when  he  is  paying  from  $15  to  $20  per  cord  for 
peeled  wood.  It  is  my  belief  that  we  are  paasing  out  of 
the  sentimental  stage  in  forestry,  and  that  in  tlie  next 
five  years  we  are  going  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  real 
economic  development  in  forestry.  That  is,  the  time 
lias  come  when  it  is  going  to  pay  in  dollars  and  cents  to 
grow  trees.  When  foresters  can  demonstrate  to  the 
paper  manufacturer  that  he  can  afford  to  grow  pulp 
wood,  we  are  going  to  see  the  same  sensilile  turning  to 
forestry  that  we  have  seen  in  the  turn  to  better  banking 
methods  and  better  methods  of  manufacture." 


PACIFIC   OCEAN  RATES  REDUCED. 

At  a  meeting  of  shipping  interests  held  in  Seattle, 
late  in  January,  it  was  decided  to  cut  the  trans- 
pacific rate  on  pulp  from  $10  to  $9  a  ton.  Tlie  cut 
was  made  for  the  specific  purpose  of  helping  British 
Columbia  pulp  interests  hold  the  Japanese  market 
against  the  Scandinavians,  who  have  been  cutting 
into  it  greatly  in  the  ])ast  few-  months  with  cargoes 
sent  by  way  of  the  I\Iediterranean  and  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  market  for  pulp  in  the  Orient  has  ex])and- 
ed  by  leaps  and  hounds  during  the  past  few  years, 
and,  until  the  depression  in  Europe  drove  the  Scan- 
dinavians to  look  for  markets  further  afield,  it  gave 
promise  of  being  British  Columbia's  own  preserve. 
With  a  more  favorable  freight  rate,  the  pulp  interests 
of  the  province  believe  they  can  recapture  the  trade 
and  hold  it. 


NEW  PULVERISED  FUEL  BULLETIN. 

A  new  IniUetin  on  the  Quigley  Fuel  Systems,  com- 
lu'ising  methods  of  preparing,  transporting,  and  burn- 
ing of  pulverized  fuels  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Hardinge  Company,  120  Broadwaj',  New  York. 

This  bulletin  is  knoMn?  as  No.  12  and  treats  the  subject 
of  pulverized  fuels  in  an  extensive  manner.  One  of  its 
distinguishing  features  is  the  fact  that  empliasis  is 
laid  upon  the  methods  employed  to  properly  prepare 
and  burn  the  yjowdered  coal,  rather  than  occupying 
most  of  the  space  discvssing  the  pulverizer. 

This  bulletin  comes  at  a  very  opportune  moment,  for 
the  burning  of  ]uilveri?;ed  fuel  has  reached  the  stage  in 
its  development  where  its  success  is  assured.  It  is  now 
being  specified  by  the  largest  power  and  heat  engineer.? 
in  the  country  as  a  solution  tc  many  problems  invol- 
ving the  generation  of  heat. 

Aside  from  complete  plant  layouts,  what  they  term 
as  a  "Unit  Milling  Plant"  is  described.  The  System 
comprises  a  method  of  pulverizing  and  transpoi-ting  the 
coal  to  one  or  more  furnaces  in  the  same  locality,  at 
the  same  time  securing  positive  regulation  and  contin- 
uous operation  over  extended  periods. 

This  catalog  ■.\ill  uiu'oubtedly  be  very  useful  to  the 
engineer  designing  power  plants  or  furnaces  requiring 
considerable  quantities  of  heat,  as  facts  and  figures  are 
given  which  will  aid  him  in  his  work.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  written  in  a  way  that  will  interest  the  non- 
technical person  who  is  seeking  a  general  knowledge 
of  this  most  interesting  and  talked-of  subject. 


W.  Robinson,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines,  estim- 
ates that  the  spruce  bud  worm  had  ruined  .standing 
timber  on  which  New  Brunswick ',s  stumpage  dues 
would  have  been  $19,750,000. 
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MLWAV      SUPPLIES 


L  OVNAMIOS  Alio  SUPPLIES   . 


LC0HT«*CT0«»    eQUIPMENT  i 


MACHINE  TOOLS 


AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT, 


Distributing    the    best 
known  mechanical  goods 


We  are  the  foremost  inanufaeturers  of  Scales,  Valves, 
Motors,  Generators,  Engines,  Pumps  and  Railway 
Equipment. 

We  represent  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  pro- 
ducts we  do  not  make. 

To  order  from  our  nearest  Branch,  through  the  Fair- 
banks-Morse Catalog,  is  to  buy  the  pro-ducts  that  aic 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  obtainable. 

For  instance;  here  are  some  of  tiie  well-known  lines  we 
handle : 


Fairbanks    Scales 

Pratt    &  Cady   Valves 

Strong    Steam   Traps 

Allen     Engines 

Landis    Threaders 

McDougall    Lathes 

Graton    &    Knight    Leather 

Belting 
Yale  Chain  Hoists 
Esterbrook- Allcard        High 

Speed   Drills 
Fairbanks  -  Morse       Motors 
Gould's    Pumps 


Roberts    Pulp    Stone    Burrs 

Durabia    Packing 

Foster    Regulators 

Claflin   Beaters 

Brown    &    Sharpe    Machine 

Tools 
Sisholt  Turret   Lathes 
Dick's    Balata    Belting 
Norton     Grinding     Wheels 
Nash    Pumps 
Rogers     Wet     Machines 
Wood's     Pulp    Thickeners 


PULP  AND  PAPER 

.MACHINERY 


TAANSMIS9I0H 


L  MACHINE  SHOP  SUPPU«S> 


WalVES  AND  STEAM  < 


Each  department  is  ready  to  extend  the  fullest  co- 
operation in  the  solution  of  your  problems  because 
it  is  in  cliai'ge  of  experienced  men  who  know  liow 
best    to    meet  your   particular   requirements. 


Canada^s  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods. 

(^GUiAIMlAIRIiANKSNORSE 

Co  Limited 

St  John       Qpebec       Montreal        Ottawa       Toronto 
Hamilton  Windsor  Winnipeg  Retina 

Saska.toon  Caljaiy  Vancoinrer  \^  WrUk 


April  13,  1922. 
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EDITORIAL 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  CANADIAN  LABOR 

There  has  for  some  time  been  developing  a  feeling 
that  Canadian  labor  organized  in  International  Unions 
has  not  been  a  sufficiently  determining  factor  in  the 
formulation  of  policy.  If  one  couild,  without  criticism, 
consider  the  whole  continent  as  having  sufficiently 
identical  conditionsi  to  warrant  uniform  and  identical 
treatment,  then  there  would  be  less  justification  for 
complaint  if  a  general  policj^  were  dictated  from  a  cen- 
tral bureau.  The  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  however, 
that  at  the  present  time  conditions  are  often  distinctly 
different  not  only  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  but  even  between  communities  in  the  same 
country.  Proportionate  representation  in  the  councils 
of  an  organization  does  not  meet  the  need  for  the 
balance  of  authority  which  should  obtain  as  respects 
differences  in  geographic,  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions. If  one  looks  only  at  English  speaking  coun- 
tries today,  it  is  obvious  that  uniform  terms  cannot 
possibly  be  justified.  The  differences  in  the  prosperity 
of  business  require  quite  different  attitudes  with  re- 
gard to  both  management  and  labor.  In  England,  for 
instance,  where  practically  the  whole  industry  is  work- 
ing but  a  fraction  of  the  time  and  some  mills  shut 
down  completely,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  either 
the  amount  of  employment  or  the  rate  of  wages  or  pay 
the  price  for  materials  that  would  be  possible  in  Can- 
ada or  the  United  States.  Even  comparing  these  two 
countries  we  find  a  vast  difference  in  the  amount  of 
business  done  by  different  branches  of  the  industry. 
Newsprint  mills  in  Canada  are  fortunately  well  em- 
ployed and  those  in  the  Uaited  States  are  fairly  well 
engaged.  Book  paper  mills  in  Canada  are  fairly  busy 
while  those  in  the  United  States  are  very  slack.  On  the 
other  hand,  board  mills  in  the  United  States  are  well 
supplied  with  orders  while  Canadian  mills  are  anxious- 
ly looking  for  business. 

Somewhat  analogous  discrepancies  could  be  cited  for 
every  industry  represented  by  an  International  Union 
and,  as  we  have  said,  in  addition  to  the  business  situa- 
tion, there  are  to  be  considered  several  other  factors 
which  strongly  indicate  the  inadvisability  of  dictation 
of  general  policy  by  an  executive  which  is  partly  or 
wholly  non-resident. 

It  was  evidently  with  such  thoughts  in  mind  that  the 
Espanola  (Out.)  local  has  started  a  campaign  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  Canadian  district  council  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers.     In  his 
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monthly  letter  to  the  Paper  Makers  Journal,  Mr.  Frank 
McLeod,  3rd  Vice  President  of  the  Brotherhood  quotes 
a  letter  which  was  sent  to  the  officers  and  members 
of  all  Canadian  locals.  He  adds  that  very  favorable 
replies  to  the  communication  have  been  received  and 
that  the  committee  would  appreciate  any  improvements 
on  the  plan  proposed.  We  have  not  been  advised  of 
any  further  developments  but  feel  sure  that  the  Can- 
adian members  of  the  Brotherhood  are  entirely  capable 
of  developing  an  autonomous  Canadian  division  within 
the  Brotherhood  and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
Canadian  members  while  at  the  same  time  remaining 
loyal  and  helpful  members  of  the  International  organ- 
ization. The  letter  is  as  follows: 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  all 
Canadian  Locals : 

Greetings.— At  our  last  regular  ureeting  the  subject 
matter  of  a  Canadian  district  council  was  discussed  at 
some  length  and  finally  decided  to  communicate  with 
the  Canadian  Locals,  with  the  object  of  forming  a  dis- 
trict council  here  in  Canada  for  the  express  purpose  of 
looking  after  our  own  intei-est  with  regards  to  wages, 
conditions,  etc. 

We  believe  the  time  has  arrived  for  us  to  take  mat- 
ters sueli  as  the  above  mentioned  in  our  ovni  hands 
before  drafting  new  agreements  for  the  coming  year, 
as  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  greatly  better 
our  interests  by  looking  after  such  matters  ourselves. 

We  want  it  "distinctly"  understood,  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  contained  in  this  letter  does  not  mean  a 
secession  movement,  and  will  in  no  way  affect  our  af- 
filiation with  the  I.  B.  of  P.  M.  only  that  we  will  be  a 
district  council  under  Canadian  jurisdiction. 

We  feel  it  unfair  and  unjust  to  have  our  wages  ar- 
bitrated by  a  board  dealing  with  wages  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  Canada,  as  the  cost  of  living  is 
much  higher  in  Canada,  and  the  purcliasing  power  of 
our  dollar  as  compared  with  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  American  dollar,  was  not  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  past,  and  don't  expect  that  it  will  be  in  the 
future  under  the  present  system. 

And  further,  as  the  paper  industry  expands  its  trend 
toward  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  as  nearly  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  big  fast  running  news  machines  are  at 
present  operating  in  Canada,  Me  feel  that  the  oppor- 
tunity is  at  hand,  whereby  the  Canadian  Locab  should 
combine  under  a  district  council  in  order  that  we  would 
be  better  able  to  deal  with  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
in  the  future. 

As  you  know  that,  under  the  present  system,  we  have 
no  defense  of  any  kind  with  the  exception  of  numer- 
ical strength,  and  it  is  our  aim  and  opinion  tliat  under 
a  council  system,  a  large  defense  fund  could  be  built 
up  within  a  short  time,  for  the  sole  use  of  Canadian 
Locals,  that  miglit  become  involved  in  a  strike  or  lock 
out. 
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Should  your  Local  be  interested  in  forming  a  district 
council,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  as  our  International 
•Convention  will  be  held  some  time  in  February,  we 
think  it  advisable  to  hold  a  conference  at  some  central 
point  on   or   about   January  22nd.  we   would   suggest 
North  Bay  as  we  feel  that  by  holding  a  conference  of 
the  Canadian  Locals  before  the  various  delegates  from 
the   Canadian  Locals  to  the   convention   in  February 
would  be  more  enlightened  on  the  subject,  and  in  a 
better  position  to  protect  the  measure  should  it  come 
up  at  the  convention,  as  we  feel  that  it  will. 
We  remain  fraternallv  vours, 
H.  MATIN. 
L.  N.  CASELMAN. 
P.  FALER. 
R.  H.  SAWYER. 

Committee. 

We  feel  that  this  movement  is  to  be  heartily  com- 
mended, not  only  on  Canadian  grounds  but  as  respects 
cooperation  and  growth  of  friendly  feelings  between 
the  two  countries.  There  i*  nothiivg  so  sure  to  estrange 
a  people  as  to  feel  that  they  are  being  dictated  to  by  an 
outsider,  and  it  is  far  better  to  have  friendly,  co-or- 
dinate, co-operating  sections  of  a  big  movement  than 
to  have  an  unfriendly  division  because  of  feelings  of 
injustice  which  may  develop.  We  feel  that  organized 
labor  is  at  the  cross  roads  and  that  from  now  on  the 
successful  union  will  be  the  one  organized  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  members  and  cooperation  with  the 
employers  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 


THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  PAPER  CLUB 

There  is  the  club  that  drives  and  the  club  that  leads. 
The  Paper  Club  of  Montreal,  was  organized  distinctlj' 
Cor  the  latter  purpose.  It  has  now  been  organized  about 
/bdr  and  will  hold  its  first  annual  meeting  next  week. 
The  club  has  met  once  a  month  for  luncheon  which  was 
)oilowed  by  speakers  who  discussed  problems  of  fund- 
.aaiental  interest  to  the  club  members.  These  occasions 
have  furnished  opportunities  for  the  salesmen  in  the 
Montreal  district  to  become  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other. The  attendance  has  been  fairly  regular  but  a 
number  of  paper  dealers  have  been  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  The  tuen3beri.hip  is  not  confined  to  paper 
merchants  but  includes  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
merchandise  of  paper  and  paper  products  both  manu- 
facturers and  distributors. 

Apparently  the  heads  of  these  firms  arc  missing  an 
.-xcellent  opportunity  to  encoui'age  and  to  inspire  con- 
x'idence  and  enthusiasm  in  the  paper  business  which 
i"iiey  could  do  to  a  marked  degree  by  attendance  at 
these  monthly  luncheons.  Not  only  do  they  fail  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  themselves,  but  do  not  sufficiently 
encourage  membership  and  attendance  on  tlie  part. of 
their  salesmen.  Manj'  of  these  same  merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  and  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association.  The  unqualified  success  of  these  associa- 
tions during  recent  months  of  uncertainty  and  diffi- 


culty should  argue  for  the  fullest  possible  sup])ort  of 
the  Paper  Club.  Tlie  club  does  not  re<|uire  any  finan- 
cial support  from  them  but  a  little  encouragement  and 
an  occasional  talk  would  not  only  inspire  greater  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  their  own  salesmen  in  their  own 
business,  but  would  help  to  develop  an  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  clan  that  would  be  a  big  boost  to  the  con- 
sumiption  of  paper  in  this  district.  It  would  also  be 
the  means  of  enabling  the  distributors  of  paper  to  give 
better  service  to  their  customers  through  a  better  know- 
ledge of  their  product.  Then,  too,  as  Mr.  Todd  so 'well 
expressed  it  in  his  talk  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  clui). 
there  would  be  the  friendly  disposition  of  one  towards 
the  other  that  would  bring  about  better  relations  also 
between  the  trade  and  the  users  of  paper. 

We  not  (inly  believe  that  the  Montreal  Pai)ei'  Cluli 
should  be  well  supported  by  the  mills  and  the  mer- 
chants interested  in  this  district,  but  that  every 
centre  of  fair  size  should  have  its  own  pajicr  club 
and  it  would  be  our  humble  suggestion  that  these  clubs 
be  tied  together  by  constituting  members  in  them  as 
an  associate  membershiji  in  the  Paper  Trade  Associa- 
tion. 


COBWEBS 

At  the  time  Lombard  and  Cdinpany  was  estalilishcd, 
only  handmade  jiaper  was  used  for  the  majority  of 
purposes.  This  was  in  1827.  In  those  days  there  was 
published  in  Boston  a  paper  called  the  News  Letter 
which  was  one  of  the  first  newspapers  and  filled  a  very 
important  position  in  the  life  of  the  American  Colonies 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  new  nation.  An  almost 
exact  counterpart  of  the  Boston  News  Letter  is  the 
Lombard  News  Letter,  the  first  number  of  which  we 
have  just  received.  This  is  printed  in  the  same  style 
and  also  on  handmade  paper  but  of  a  better  quality 
than  the  specimen  of  the  Boston  News  Letter  contain- 
ing important  news  of  the  time  which  we  have  seen 
at  Washington's  old  headquarters  at  Valley  Forge. 
The  Lombard  News  Letter  has  some  interesting  little 
items  on  general  news,  some  short  stories  with  a  decided 
point,  and  of  course,  a  little  information  aliout  the 
company  and  their  pul])  stones  which  they  have  manu- 
factured since  1SC7. 


We  wisli  til  fliknowledge  the  receipt  of  catalog  C 
307  on  the  subject  of  the  Bird  Pulp  Thickenei'  made  in 
Canada  by  the  Canadian  IngersoU  Rand  ('oni|)any. 
also  a  little  book  from  the  same  source  entitled  Critical 
Points  in  Paper  Making. 


I.  W.  KOLLAM  WEDS 


Mr.  1.  W.  Kollam.  of  Mon'real.  who  is  on  the  directiir- 
ate  of  sevci-al  |)"1|)  and  paper  concerns  and  a  i>roniincnt 
member  of  Royal  Securities,  Inc..  was  married  on  April 
•J.  The  bride  is  Miss  Dorothy  Johnston  of  St.  Louis, 
where  the  wedding  took  place. 


April  13,  1922. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  mak- 
ing of  Jute  Board.  Most  superintendents  liave  liad  ex- 
perience with  test  and  peeling-  of  liners.  In  our  last 
meeting  at  Menasha,  Mr.  Henry  Bert  advised  keeping 
the  container  clippings  out  of  tlie  filler  of  the  jute  liner. 
I  do  not  agree  witli  Mr.  Bert,  and  I  would  advise  the 
mills  to  have  tlie  Box  Factories  keep  tliese  clijjpings 
separate  for  you,  bale  tliem,  and  use  as  nuicli  as  you 
can  afford  to  use  in  every  filler  beater.  B.y  this  I 
mean,  try  to  divide  it  into  proportion  as  to  your  ae- 
eunuilation  of  a  certain  number  of  hundred  pounds  per 
beater.  This  stock  has  been  ground  up  is  easy  to  beat 
up  again,  and  it  will  not  only  give  you  an  even  test, 
and  a  good  test,  but  will  help  you  decrease  your  kraft 
and  sucli  other  liigh-priced  fibres  as  you  nuiy  be  using 
to  obtain  test. 

Examining  the  different  containers  manufactured  l)y 
the  various  mills,  I  found  a  good  many  of  them  have  a 
peeling  liner.  In  other  words,  you  can  get  hold  of  the 
liner  at  some  point  of  the  box,  and  the  liner  will  liang 
together  until  it  peels  almost  all  tlie  way  around  the 
box.  This  seems  to  be  quite  serious  to  the  customer 
that  purchases  that  box.  He  expects  to  use  the  con- 
tainer, not  only  for  packing,  but  for  advertising  pur- 
poses, and  we  have  to  give  them  a  board  that  will  not 
peel. 

Some  of  the  mills  are  running  two  linei's,  running  tlie 
liner  on  two  molds.  Running  tlie  liner  on  two  molds, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  use  less  than  .0(16  liner  to  make 
a  good  job  of  it.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  this 
can  be  done  at  the  cost  of  stock  to-day,  and  I  have 
experimented  quite  a  bit  with  trying  to  prevent  the 
lieeling  of  tlie  liner. 

Thickness  of  Liner. 
My  experience  has  lieen  to  get  the  liner  ;is  short  as 
possible,  then  running  it  on  the  first  mold,  or  in  other 
word.S',  running  the  liner  on  the  bottom  of  the  sheet 
asit  passes  through  the  wet  end  of  the  machine,  each 
eouch  will  have  the  opportunity  of  knitting  the  liner 
tighter  to  the  filler.  My  experience  also  has  been  that 
.004%  of  liner  has  been  sufficient  on  any  pie^e  of  con- 
tainer we  have  made. 

Automatic  Machines. 
We  have  the  old  time  creasers  in  our  Box  Factory, 
and  also  two  automatic  machines.  The  automatic 
macliines  have  a  tendency  to  abuse  the  container  board 
inoi-e  than  the  old  time  creaser,  but  .0041/;  of  liner  put 
on  the  sheet  in  the  right  way,  will  pass  through  this 
automatic  double  creasing  and  cutting  machine  with- 
out a  crack  and  make  an  excellent  bender. 

The  customer  desires  a  clean,  smooth  box ;  in  order 
to  secure  this,  it  is  advisable  to  run  a  cheap  calender 
color,  which  will  help  cover  up  some  of  the  dirty  stock 
in  the  liner,  and  give  you  a  better  looking  slieet  of 
board. 

We  have  variable  speed  motors  that  drive  oui'  paper 
machines  and  constant  speed  motors  that  di'ive  the  jor- 
dans  and  beaters  independently.  Our  motors  are  fitted 
with  the  necessary  instruments  so  that  at  all  times  we 
can  obtain  the  horse-power  required  to  do  a  certain 
work,  and  we  have  obtained  some  interesting  data  as  to 
the  horse-power  required  to  run  the  different  macli- 
ines, which  I  will  submit  later. 


*  Address  delivered  at  the  First  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Super- 
intendents' Association  in  Buffalo. 


It  is  estimated  that  90  percent  of  the  paper  mills  are 
operating  b.y  steam  engine  and  you  will  know  that  it  is 
hard  to  obtain  the  horse-power  necessary  to  operate  the 
machine  from  your  high-speed  engine,  such  as  Chandler 
and  Ta3dor,  and  the  different  types  which  are  most 
popular  in  operating  paper  machines. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  horse-power  from  these  mach- 
ines, it  will  be  necessary  to  get  a  steam  indicator  and 
indicate  these  engines,  at  the  various  calipers  and 
speeds  which  you  expect  to  make.  In  fact  I  might  add 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  indicate  one  of  these  high- 
speed engines  and  get  a  correct  reading.  This  is  easier 
to  do  with  t'orliss  engine  type,  and  you  maj'  get  a  fair 
reading  from  your  engine  which  operates  your  beater 
room,  but  would  find  it  hard  to  get  a  separate  beater 
reading.  The  same  thing  applies  to  getting  separate 
desired   readings  from  the   different   sized  jordans. 

The  data  of  horse-powers  which  I  am  submitting  were 
accumulated  in  one  day  from  the  various  speeds  and 
calipers  we  were  working  on.  The  first  figures  of 
horse-power  were  taken  from  a  Beloit  four  deck  mach- 
ine, which  will  trim  135  inches.  The  135-inch  mach- 
ine has  two  calender  stacks  eight}'  dryers,  three  heavy 
presses  and  six  molds.  The  same  machine  we  can  add 
about  18  to  25  horse-power  addition  to  these  figures 
when  running  on  rolls.  The  various  horse-powers  just 
mentioned  were  secured  while  runing  sheets.  The  en- 
tire machine  consumed  horse-power  at  the  motor  as  fol- 
lowsi : 

H.  P.  Required. 
Machine  running  88  ft.  per  minute,  68  H.P. ;  machine 
running  91  ft.  per  minute,  71  H.P. ;  machine  running 
93  ft.  per  minute,  74  H.P. ;  machine  running  98  ft.  per 
minute,  78  H.P. ;  machine  runing  118  ft.  per  minute, 
126  H.P. 

On  another  112-inch  machine,  two  calender  stacks, 
seventy  dryers,  three  large  presses,  five  molds,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Machine  running  80  ft.  per  minute,  80  H.P. ;  machine 
running  93  ft.  per  minute,  87  H.P. ;  machine  running 
112  ft.  per  minute,  102  H.P. ;  machine  running  120  ft. 
jier  minute,  116  H.P. 

On  the  112-inch  machine  we  had  three  37-inch  rolls 
at  93  feet  per  minute,  and  consuming  85  H.P.  M'hile 
the  rolls  were  about  12  inches  in  diameter  or  just  start- 
ing. As  the  rolls  increased  in  size,  the  horse-power 
also  increased,  and  the  horse-power  also  increased,  antl 
the  reading  we  obtained  while  the  rolls  were  46  inches 
in  diameter  was  105  H.P. 

In  runing  light  weight  paper,  there  is  quite  an  in- 
crease in  horse-power,  and  possibly  a  little  excess  back 
pessure  that  would  have  to  be  relieved  to  the  atmos- 
phere, unless  there  were  other  facilities,  such  as  heating 
of  beater  water  or  the  plant  were  equipped  with  a  com- 
pound condensing  engine  to  take  care  of  the  excess 
back  pressure  in  that  way. 

If  both  machines  were  on  heavy  paper  at  the  same 
time,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  back  pressure  to 
dry  the  board,  unless  you  could  make  it  up  with  live 
steam,  which  is  very  costly.  From  this  data  it  is  found 
advisable  to  lay  out  the  orders  on  the  machines,  if  possi- 
ble, in  such  a  way  as  to  take  care  of  the  condition  just 
mentioned. 

We  have  Jones,  Majestic  and  Standard  Jordans  and 
have  collected  data  on  these  Jordans. 

Maje.sitic  Jordan  —  Jordan  running  empty,  plug  pull- 
ed back,  42  H.P.  Jordan  running,  plug  pulled  back  tak- 
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ing  pipe  full  of  stock,  110  H.P.  Jordan  running,  pipe 
full  of  stock  and  grinding  on  the  shell,  155  H.P. 

Standard  Jordan  —  Jordan  running  empty,  plug 
pulled  back,  18  H.P.  Jordan  running,  plug  pulled  back 
taking  pipe  full  of  stock,  31  H.P.  Jordan  running,  pipe 
full  of  stock  and  grinding  on  the  shell,  114  H.P. 

We  have  Jones  fifteen  hundred  pound  beaters.  Beat- 
er running,  tub  empty,  9  H.  P.  Beater  roll  up,  tub 
full  of  stock,  40  H.P.  Beater  running,  tub  full  of  stock, 
roll  grinding  fairly  hard,  53  H.P. 

Full  Information  Necessary. 

Sometimes  mill  managers  after  they  return  from 
meetings,  tell  about  this  and  that  mill  requiring  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pounds  of  coal  per  ton  of  board.  They 
never  come  back  with  the  full  information  as  to  what 
they   were    running    that    particular    week.     The    mill 


running  on  jute  cannot  come  anywhere  near  the  coal 
record  with  the  mill  running  on  chip  board,  etc.  There 
are  times  when  there  may-  be  one  machine  on  jute  and 
the  otlier  on  chip,  and  a  fairly  good  coal  record  will  re- 
sult. The  next  week  tlie  mill  may  be  running  light 
weight  board,  wliich,  as  my  figures  show,  takes  con- 
siderably more  horse-power  in  most  cases,  and  witli  a 
decrease  in  production.  Then  again  the  following 
week,  conditions  may  be  such  that  heavy  board  may  be 
running  on  both  machines,  or  as  many  machines  as 
there  are,  and  there  is  a  decrease  in  horse-power  with 
an  increase  of  production. 

Unless  tliere  is  a  good  average,  there  is  not  much  use 
in  comparing  coal  consumption  without  comparing  with 
a  mill  that  is  making  something  near  the  line  of  board 
you  are. 


Markets  for  B.C.  Pulp  and  Paper 

By  D.  A.  MCGREGOR,  in  Pacific  Coast  Lumberman. 

Where  can  British  Columbia   find  a  market  for  her  independent  in  tJiis  regard.   She  is  not  independent  yet, 

pulp  and  paper  ?    The  question    is  of  importance  ati  the  though,  and  British  Columbia  is  still  sending  her  pulp, 

present   moment,    and,  with    the  establishment    of  new  Canada's  pulp  exports  to  Japan  for  the  past  six  years 

mills  and  the  increase   in  the  capacity    of  old  ones,  it  is  ^re  as  follows : 

likely  to  become  more  and   more  pressing.     The  United  Year.                                                Tons.              Value 

States   IS    Canada's   best  customer,    taking  about,  four-  igig 9,126        $    349,639 

fifths  of  the  pulp  and  paper  exported  from  the  Domin-  1917 5^021  204,417 

ion,  and  not  a  little  of  that  produced  in  British  Colum-  jgig 16,039  1,233,306 

bia!  For  this  province,  however,  there  are  disadvantages  1919 31,999  2,775,486 

in  depending  too  much  on  the  American  market.  The  big  1920 40,119  3,709,968 

demand  is  in  the  eastern  states,  and  the  freight  charges  1921  . .   .  .  * 18,718  1,784,380 

are  high  and  the  competition  from  American,   Eastern  (^i^i^^  years  are  fiscal  years,  ending  March  31) 

Canadian  and  even  Scandinavian  and  German  mills  is  The  following  table  shows  the  origin  of  Japan's  pulp 

keen.   It  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  for  British  Co-  imports  for  the  years  1918,  1919  and  1920: 

lumbia  to  look  in  other  directions.  Tons.     Tons.     Tons. 

There  are  promising  markets  in  the  south  and  across     Canada 20,039     13,759     15,772 

the  Pacific,  but  they  require  developing.    Take  Mexico.      Scandinavia 1,506     13,443     25,018 

British    Columbia   has   sent    shipments   of    pulp  to  this     United  States 10,363     l(i,767       9,582 

country  from  time  to  time,  but  political  upheavals  have     Germany 40      290 

made  the  development    of    a  steady  market  impossible.      Other  Countries 1,340       1,509 

Things  have  quieted  down  of  late,  and  word  comes  from  

the  south  that  there  is  likely,  presently,  to  be  a  large  and  Total 31,948     45,309     52,171 

ready  market  for  pulp.    With    a    view  to  drumming  up  In  China  there  is  a   growing  demand  for    paper,  and 

trade  for  the  ships  of   the  Canadian    Mercliant  Marine,  imports    practically    doubled    between    1913  and  1920. 

the  Dominion  Government  recently  sent  a  sjiecial  repre-  Shanghai  is  the  principal  market,  but  there  is  a  good  de- 

sentative  to  Mexico,  and  he  intimated  on  his  return  that  niand   in  Tientsin,  Canton,  Hankow   and   in   Southern 

thei'e  were  important    opportunities  in    Mexico  if  Can-  Manchuria.     In    1920    Jai^an    supplied    319,297    piculs 

adians  would  take  steps  to  seize  them.  It  is  expected  that  (about  22,350  tons)  ;  United  States  supplied  194,095  i)i- 

('anadian    government    steamers    will  be  plying  before  culs  (about  13,586  tons)  ;  Sweden,  182,835  piculs  (about 

long  between  British    Columbia    ports  and  those  on  the  12,798  tons)  ;  Norway,  136,326  piculs  (about  9,542  *ons)  ; 

West  Coast  of  Mexico.    If  they    do,  there   is  little  doubt  and  Great  Britain  60,567  piculs  f about  4,239). 

that  a  goodly  ])art  of  the  cargo  carried  southward  will  In  Australia  there  is  a  large  and  steady  demand  for 

consLst  of  pulp.  paper,  particularly  for  grades  that  Canada  is  in  a  good 

Across  the  Pacific  lies  Japan,  which  in  the  past  has  position  to  supply.  Briti.sh  Columbia  did  supply  this 
been  an  important  market  for  Briti.sh  Columbia  pulp,  market  during  the  war,  but  at  presen*  practically  all  the 
Japan  has  been  developing  rapidly  as  a  paper  making  paper  imported  comes  from  Great  Britain  and  Scandi- 
nation,  and  is  opening  up  trade  in  this  line  with  China  navia.  Tliere  are  several  reasons  for  this.  Prices  were 
and  Australia.  In  1914  her  paper  exports  amounted  to  high  during  the  war,  and  the  Australian  consumers, 
$1,413,363.  In  1920  they  totalled  $11,262,345,  and  in  thinking  they  were  being  mulcted,  turned  to  Europe  at 
1918  they  reached  the  high  water  mark  of  $14,234,400.  the  first  chance.  As  ama'ter  of  fact,  the  Canadian  prod- 
It  would  seem  at  first  glance  that  Japan  should  offer  an  ucer  could  have  made  a  greater  profit  by  selling  in  the 
excellent  prospective  market  for  pulp  from  this  province,  spot  market,  and  some  of  the  Australians  are  ready  to 
However,  the  prospects  are  not  as  bright  as  they  seem,  recognize  that  now.  The  exchange  situation,  and  the 
Scandinavian  lias  be^n  cutting  into  tlie  markets  of  late,  fact  that  Eurojie  offers  a  better  market  for  the  bulk  of 
and  Jai)an,  which  has  pulpwood  of  her  own  in  Manclinria  Australian  products  than  Canada  does,  has  also  influ- 
and  on  the  island  of  Saghalien,  has  ambitions  +0  become  enced  the  situation.    Then  tliere  is  the  matter  nf  the  tar- 
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iff.  Ill  the  Australian  market  Canadian  newsprint  and 
other  paper  is  placed  on  exactly  the  .same  footing  as  the 
product  of  Japan  or  Scandinavia,  while  newsprint  from 
the  United  Kingdom  is  given  a  preference  of  £3  a  ton 
and  other  grades  of  paper  a  preference  of  ten  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  This  discrimination,  coupled  with  exchange 
disadvantages,  difference  in  wages  and  less  favorable 
shipping  rates,  is  sufficient  to  exclude  British  Columbia 
paper  from  Australia  entirely.  Australians  say  they 
would  ratlier  deal  with  Canada  than  with  Scandinavia, 
and  that  Canada  can  probably  secure  a  preference  if  she 
will  grant  something  in  return,  say  on  wool,  fruits  or 
dairy  produce.  To  get  business,  she  must  also  meet  mar- 
ket conditions  and  competitive  prices.  The  following  fig- 
ures showing  the  paper  imports  of  Australia  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1919-20  and  1920-21  indicate  how  rapidly  the 
Commonwealth  market  is  growing: 

1919-20.     1920-21.        Increase. 
Cardboard,    etc.     ..         £157,436        389,265        231,289 

Printing £1,422,463     3,876,848     2,453,885 

Wrapping     £299,102        688,007        388.905 

Writing  and  Tvping  .  £435,497  995,109  559.612 
Other £535,699     1,126,800        591.101 

In  New  Zealand  the  situation  is  somewhat  different  to 
what  it  is  in  Australia.  Canada  and  all  other  parts  of 
♦he  Empire  are  given  a  substantial  preference,  and  con- 
siderable trade  is  being  done.  During  the  first  nine 
montlis  of  1921  New  Zealand  imported  from  Canada 
printing  paper  valued  at  £53,180,  paperhangings  valued 
at  £8,680,  wrapping  paper  valued  at  £6,452,  and  writing 
paper  valued  at  £1,861.  On  printing  paper  the  new  gen- 
eral tariff  is  10  per  cent.,  but  paper  produced  within  the 
Empire  is  admitted  free.  Formerly  the  preference  was 
20  per  cent,  instead  of  10.  This  decrease  is  more  or  less 
offset  by  an  increase  in  the  preference  on  wrapping  pa- 
pers and  b.y  a  preference  of  20  per  cent,  on  paper  hang- 
ings and  a  preferenc  on  -writing  paper  where  none  was 
granted  before.  On  -wrapping  paper  of  all  kinds,  not 
jirinted,  if  in  sheets  not  less  than  20  inches  by  151/2 
inches,  or  the  equivalent,  or  in  rolls  not  less  than  ten  in- 
ches wide,  the  general  tariff  is  8s.  9d.  per  cwt.,  or  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  while  the  preferential  rate  is  5s.  per 
cwt.  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  is  an  increase  in 
preference  over  the  old  rate  of  Is.  3d.  per  cwt.  On  wrap- 
ping iiaper  in  sheet.9  less  than  20  inches  by  151/2  inches, 
or  the  equivalent,  or  in  rolls  less  than  10  inches  wide, 
tlie  general  rate  is  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the  pre- 
ferential rate  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Wainwright  of  Montreal,  who  return- 
ed from  New  Zealand  recently,  after  investigating  the 
naper  situation  tliere,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  tha+i,  with 
the  iireference  in  her  favor  there  was  a  chance  of  Can- 
ada's developing  a  good  business  with  her  sister  domin- 
ion in  the  soutli,  particularly  in  writings,  bonds,  print- 
ing and  book  papers. 
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MARSHALL'S  MINIATURE. 

During  December  last  T  referred  to  the  miniature 
paper  making  machine  which  Messrs.  T.  J.  Marshall 
and  Co.  have  at  their  North  London  works.  A  big 
store  in  the  City —  Selfridge  's —  has  borrowed  the 
machine  and  the  ladies  who  go  to  try  hair-pins  and 
other  accessories  can  step  into  the  "next  department" 
and  see  paper  being  made  from  Canadian  pulp.  The 
machine,  which  is  7  ft  lonar,  attracts  great  attention 
and  surrounding  it  are  all  kinds  of  printing  machin- 
ery. Tt  is  stated  that  this  little  newsprint  machine  or- 
iginally cost  £600  to  make.  That  being  so.  Marshalls 
were  not  asking  too  much  when  they  stated  sometime 
ago  they  would  sell  it  for  £650. 


WE  CANNOT  SUCCEED  BY  WASTING 

"Anyone  would  think  you  was  paying  for  it  to  hear 
you  talk"  was  the  impression  that  one  employee  in  a  cer- 
tain paper  mill  made  to  another  when  one  of  these  men 
called  the  other's  attention  to  a  certain  waste  which  he 
was  causing. 

During  recent  months  ,on  account  of  shrinking  profits, 
an  edict  had  gone  forward  that  the  co.st  of  running  this 
plant  would  have  to  be  dra.stically  cut.  Heads  of  depart- 
ments found  that  the  required  reduction  could  not  be 
made  without  laying  off  a  considerable  number  of  em- 
ployees. One  of  the  first  to  be  laid  off  was  the  voung  man 
whose  remark  is  quoted  above.  His  superior  knew  that 
this  man  gave  little  thought  to  preventing  waste,  but 
used  up  supplies  and  materials  carelesslv  and  recklessly. 
By  laying  him  and  his  type  off,  the  saving  was  not  only 
in  his  wages,  but  in  a  lot  of  waste. 

During  the  war  extravagance  ran  rampant  in  many 
paper  mills,  as  well  as  in  all  other  kinds  of  manufactur- 
ing e.stablishments.  So  many  dollars  were  to  be  had  that 
the  pennies  were  not  counted.  Economy  was  regarded  as 
unnecessary.  Those  in  charge  of  materials  and  supplies 
handed  out  orders  on  any  kind  of  requisition,  the  prin- 
cipal thought  being  to  get  out  production  without  consi- 
deration of  the  cost.  When  the  need  for  this  break-neck 
speed  ceased,  the  spirit  of  economy  did  not  return  as  it 
should  have  done.  When  the  collapse  in  general  business 
came,  this  institution  was  rather  badly  hit  and  orders 
immediately  went  out  to  retrench.  Outside  efficiency  ex- 
perts were  called  in  and  they  not  only  weeded  out  a  large 
percentage  of  the  working  force  that  was  not  efficient 
but  were  able  to  double-up  many  positions,  and  they  ins- 
talled a  thorough  watch  on  everything  that  went  out  in 
the  shape  of  materials  and  supplies,  and  a  careful  record 
was  kept  of  everything  i.ssued.  An  investigation  was 
made  as  to  the  amount  of  supplies  each  department  must 
necessarily  have. 

In  times  of  stress  like  these  the  employee  who  has  been 
wasteful  13  the  first  one  to  be  without  work.  All  business 
must  be  run  at  a  profit  or  cease  to  be  run.  The  more  loaf- 
ing and  more  wastefulness  carried  on  in  an  establish- 
ment, the  less  will  be  the  profit.  When  these  profits  are 
large,  most  employers  are  dispo.sed  to  treat  tlieir  em- 
ployees generously,  but  when  profitp  fail,  it  is  then  nec- 
essary to  cut  out  everything  that  does  not  produce  effi- 
ciently, whether  this  be  employees  or  material 

Profits  must  first  be  earned  before  there  is  anv  money 
to  buy  supplies  or  pay  employees.  The  best  method  to  as- 
sure a  profit  m  any  business  is  for  everyone  to  work  in- 
telligently and  hard  and  to  exercise  economy  in  all  direc- 
tions The  employee  who  does  this  is  helping  to  make  it 
possible  for  his  or  her  employer  to  pay  wages  and  im- 
prove working  conditions.  The  employee  who  wastes  ei- 
ther time  or  materials  is  doing  his  or  her  worst  to  bring 
about  lower  wages  and  less  favorable  working  conditions 
_  It  IS  much  worse  for  an  employee  fio  be  wasteful  at  bus- 
iness than  at  home,  for  at  business  this  employee  is  misus- 
ing what  IS  not  his  or  her  own,  and  this  is  pretty  nearly 
being  dishonest.  Anyone  of  the  right  caliber  would  ra- 
ther waste  his  or  her  own  time  or  material  than  that 
which  belongs  to  someone  else,  but  it  is  often  the  person 
that  is  mo.st  careful  with  his  or  her  own  possessions  thai 
IS  most  wa.steful  with  that  of  the  employer's 

Anyone  would  think   you  was   paying  for  it"— you 

n7n>?''  T-  •'  ''T  *^™I'l'^>-ei-  is  making  a  rea.sonable 
profit  on  his  investment  and  for  his  time  spent,  he  can- 
not afford  to  pay  you  a  reasonable  wage.  America  can- 
not expect  to  maintain  its  leadership  unless  we  turn  from 
extravagance  and  wastefulness  to  economy  and  whole- 
hearted working  efforts.  It  is  really  economy  that  brings 
good  times,  and  we  cannot  expect  the  return  of  normal 
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c-onditions  in  America  until  «e  have  overcome  many  of 
he  h  1  haik  ^vhich  ^ve  have  had  ever  since  the  begin- 
ni^J^of  tiie  ^var.  Every  employee,  no  matter  ho.-^  high  or 
foThis  position,  should  see  that  his  time  and  e  forts  aie 
devoted  to  building  up  the  organization  ^vlth  ^vhu■h  be  i^ 
associated,  but  each  one  should  personally  see  that  an 
Se  iL  t  me  or  materials  which  has  heretofore  been  al- 
ow Should  now  cea-se.  This  is  the  work  of  ever>'  man 
anT woman  employed  in  every  paper  and  pulp  mill.- 
The  Paper  Indurtry. 

WASTE  BARK  FOR  FUEL 

An  important  paper  mill  problem  that  has  received 

lit^e  attention  daring  the  last  few  years  is  the  use  of 

bark  as  fuel.    The  development  of  the  drum  barker  has 

Sed  the  problem  of  burning  the  bark  and  refuse 

S  the  wood  room.     The  fact  that  a  majority  of  bark- 

ng  ciums  are  continually  revolving  m  ^ater  re.u  ts 

Ti  a  waste  bark  of  verv  high  moisture  content  and 

ow   fuel   value.      Because    of    this,    the    mam    ol^iect 

of  many  mHls  has  been  to  dispose  of  the  wet  bark 

this  method  of  disposal.  .       ■  . 

nt^e   easiest   possible   way.   usually  by   nuining   it 

into  the  river.     A  few  mills  have  found  it  impossible 

to  dispose  of  their  waste  bark  in  such   manner  and 

have  attempted  to  burn  it  in  Dutch  ovens  by  adding 

a  sLall    amount    of    coal,    assunung   that    P^-actica Uj 

no   heat   value   has   been   derived    from   the   bar^    by 
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Evaporative  t^st  of  different  types  of  bark  and  hog 
fuel  are  indicated  on  the  cui-ve.  Tests  1,  2  and  3  are 
of  considerable  importance  because  they  were  made 
upon  tajibark  and  carefully  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  recognized  Boiler  Test  Code  of  tlie  A.  S.  M.  E. 
All  of  the  tests  indicate  that  the  theoretical  heat  values 
are  supported  by  actual  operating  figures,  thus  prov- 
ing the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  carve. 

Assuming  that  ordinary  bairk  comeg  out  of  the 
drums  carrying  75  per  cent  water  the  curve  gives 
a  theoretical  heat  value  of  1,000  B.  T.  U.  per  lb.  of 
wet  bark.  If  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  one-third 
of  this  excess  water  and  deliver  the  waste  bark  to 
the  boilers  50  per  cent  dry  the  heat  value  per  lb. 
of  refuse  is  about  3,500  B.  T.  U..  an  increase  of  250 
per  cent  per  lb.  of  material  fired.  Assuming  15  per 
cent  barking  loss  in  a  mill  that  consumes  200  cords 
of  wood  per  day  there  will  be  available  as  fuel  30 
cords  of  bark.  Assiuuing  that  a  cord  of  bone  dry  bark 
weighs  2,000  lbs.  the  weight  of  30  cords  of  bark 
l)lus  water  is  240.000  lbs.  for  a  75  per  cent  moisture 
condition  and  120.000  lbs.  for  a  50  per  cent  moisture 
condition. 

240,000  lbs.  of  wet  refuse  with  a  value  of  1,000  B.  T. 
U.  per  lb.  is  equivalent  to  9  tons  of  coal  (13,000  B.T.U.) 
120,000  lbs.  of  'refuse  vdtti  a  value  of  3,500  B.  T. 
r.  per  lb.  is  equivalent  to  16  1-3  tons  of  coal. 
This  indicates  a  saving  of  the  equivalent  of  7  1/3 
tons  of  coal  by  pressing  the  bark  to  50  per  cent  dry. 
With  coal  at  $6.00  per  ton  the  gross  saving  would  be 
$44.00  per  day.  Tliis  amount  would  cover  the  cost 
of  removing  the  excess  moisture  in  the  bark  and  leave 
an  appreciable  balance.  Mills  that  do  not  attempt  to 
barn  this  refuse  bark  would  be  able  to  utilize  the 
equivalent  heat  value  of  16  1/3  tons  of  coal. 

There  are  several  makes  of  bark  presses  on  the 
market  which  are  claimed  to  remove  a  large  amount 
of  excess  water.  However,  there  is  some  question  as 
to  the  amount  removed  in  the  ordinary-  operation  of 
a  mill  because  of  the  knots  and  lumps  that  are  mixed 
with  the  wet  bark.  But  they  undoubtedly  increase  the 
fuel  vahie  of  the  bark  and  it  will  bum  much  easier 
under  the  boilers.  Further  developments  of  bark  pres- 
iiig  apparatus  will  undoubtedly  secure  better  results 
so  that  in  the  near  future  we  can  exp:'ct  to  con.sis- 
tently  obtain  bark  that  is  at  lea-st  50  per  cent.  dry. 
Considering  the  great  amount  of  bark  removed  every 
year,  this  will  make  possble  the  utilization  of  consi- 
derable material  that  is  now  wasted. 


Dry  hog  fuel  and  comparatively  dry  bark  has  been 
biimed  to  a  large  extent  by  many  mills.  One  of  the 
most  recent  examples  of  this  utilization  of  w'aste  wood 
is  in  a  large  power  plant  in  Portland,  Ore.  At  this 
plant  the  steam  is  made  entirely  from  the  heat  derived 
fijom  waste  hog  fuel  which  is  obtained  by  near-by 
lumber  mills.  Of  course  this  type  of  hog  fuel  is 
comparatively  dry  and  the  fuel  value  is  high. 

The  problem  of  the  utilization  of  waste  bark  is 
dependent  to  'a  large  decree  upon  the  method  of 
removing  the  excess  water.  The  heat  value  of  this 
fael  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  moisture  content 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  theoretical  cun'e  of 
heat  value  by  fuel  worked  out  from  Dulong's  formula. 


PULP  SITUATION  BETTER  IN  NORWAY 

In  the  Norwegian  paper  mills  there  are  in  all  ninety 
paper  machines,  only  thirty-five  or  forty  being  in  oper- 
ation on  Januarj'  1,  according  to  V.  S.  Commercial  At- 
tache Norman  L.  Ander.son  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

For  the  first  nine  m(mtlis  of  1921  the  jiaper  produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  about  65.000  tons,  as  against  223,000 
tons  in  the  same  period  of  1920.  Stocks  at  present  are 
not  large,  and  the  resumption  of  work  on  a  greater  scale 
at  the  mills  depends  on  market  conditions. 

For  tlie  chemical-pulp  mills  the  prospects  .seem  bright- 
er. Four  of  these  mills  were  at  a  standstill  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  but  two  of  them  will  shortly  resume 
operations.  The  other  twelve  Norwegian  chemical-pulp 
mills,  including  the  Borregaard  mill,  which  is  the  largest 
have  been  running  since  last  fall.  The  production  of  che- 
mical |)ulp  during  lf)21  is  estimated  at  about  150.000 
tou.s,  as  against  224.00  tons  in  1920. 

During  the  period  from  January  to  November,.  1921, 
Norway  exported  53,917  tons  of  printing  paper. 
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Transactions  of  the  Technical  Section. 


Discussion  of  Papers  at  Annual  Meeting 
Were  do  we  Stand? 

(Continued  from  tlie  last  issue.) 

MR.  CARRUTHERS :  I  see  by  the  projrrani  that 
amongst  those  who  are  to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion is  Dr.  J.  S.  Bates. 

DR.  J.  S.  BATES:  Mr.  Cliairman  and  Gentlemen, 
you  will  have  noticed  tliat  my  name  begins  with  the 
"letter  "B",  and,  because  it  is  near  the  head  of  the  al- 
phabet, I  always  seem  to  be  "picked  upon"  when  it 
comes  to  a  discussion. 

This  is  a  very  broad  subejct  and  in  some  ways  a  de- 
licate one  for  a  technical  man  to  talk  about.  For  that 
reason  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  grateful  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Innis  for  introducing  this  discussion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Mclnnis  proposed  the  subject,  and  we  there- 
fore forced  him  to  lead  the  discussion.  We  have  at- 
tracted a  good  many  of  the  managers  of  the  mills  to 
our  meetings  recently  and  I  only  hope  that  we  niaj^  be 
able  to  induce  more  of  the  managers  to  attend  our 
meetings,  take  part  in  our  discussions,  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  leadership. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  science  in  general, 
Germany  has  been  given  a  good  deal  of  prominence 
for  her  development  of  science  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  Many  of  our  predecessors  who  took  scientific 
training  went  to  the  German  universities.  Tlie  present 
generation  have  not  felt  the  need  of  going  to  Ger- 
many. Many  of  tliem  have  gone  to  the  United  States. 
The  next  generation  will  not  have  to  leave  Canada  for 
the  highest  scietific  training.  I  merely  mention  this 
point  to  remind  ourselves  of  one  phase  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  science  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  not 
that  the  reference  is  a  reflection  on  the  scientific  cap- 
abilities of  different  races  but  as  a  reminder  of  the 
stage  that  has  been  reached  in  different  countries.  The 
same  comparison,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  apply  to 
the  relations  of  science  to  industry  in  different  coun- 
tries. My  point  is  that  Canada  has  not  yet  reached  the 
thorough  application  of  science  to  industry  and  I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  us  will  pretend  that  she  has. 
There  are  very  few  Canadian  industries  that  are  de- 
veloped enough,  large  enough  or  specialized  enough  to 
warrant  the  organized  application  of  research  methods 
to  their  industrial  processes. 

A  very  interesting  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  ten  years.  This  has  struck 
me  forcibly  on  account  of  having  taken  my  technical 
training  in  the  United  States  about  ten  years  ago. 
At  that  time  the  United  States  was  in  somewhat  the 
.same  mental  attitude  towards  science  that  Canada  is 
at  the  present  time,  althougli  the  comparison  is  hardly 
fair  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  the  popula- 
tions and  the  scope  of  industries  in  the  two  countries. 
The  United  States  has  developed  rapidly  in  a  scientific 
way  and  science  is  being  applied  in  a  much  more  lo- 
gical and  definite  way  than  ten  years  ago.  A  striking 
example  of  this  fact  came  to  my  attention  in  reading  an 
article  a  .short  time  ago  in  connection  with  war  service. 
After  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  they  formed 
a  new  branch  called  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 
In  their  usual  vigorous  way  they  organized  quickly  and 


thoroughly,  operated  on  a  large  scale,  and  played  a 
great  part  in  the  war.  The  statement  was  made  by  a 
gentleman  who  ought  to  know,  tliat  practically  every 
chemical  problem  which  was  put  up  to  this  special 
service  was  solved  satisfactorily  even  iu  the  sliort  time 
at  their  disposal  although  they  had  generous  war-time 
support  and  lots  of  money.  It  was  a  striking  example 
of  the  practical  possibilities  of  quick  action  in  re- 
search. The  writer  of  the  article  may  have  been  pre- 
judiced but  he  believed  that  the  results  achieved  with 
an  expenditure  of  $2,000,000  were  fully  as  great  as 
those  derived  from  any  expenditure  of  $200,000,000  on 
actual  war  materials  in  the  general  line  of  war  en- 
deavours. If  this  statement  is  even  approximately 
true,  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  power  of  science  and 
to  the  speed  of  research  under  favorable  conditions. 

Turning  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  we  find 
that  it  is  not  perhaps  as  highly  organized  in  a  scienti- 
fic way  as  many  other  industries,  such  as  the  electrical 
nidustry,  which  are  more  directly  based  on  technical 
foundations.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  was  certainly  small  in  Canada,  but  now  it  lui.s 
assumed  relatively  large  proportions.  We  find  our- 
selves with  an  industry  that  is  far  greater  than  we 
could  have  if  we  were  limited  to  the  markets  of  our 
own  country.  It  is  large  because  it  is  based  on  export 
business  to  a  great  extent,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has 
a  firm  basis  in  our  forests  and  water  powers. 

The  growth  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Can- 
ada certainly  has  been  rapid  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  all  phases  of  endeavour  in 
connection  with  it  should  at  this  time  be  highly  or- 
ganized. I  think  Ave  Mill  all  agree  that  it  is  no  real 
reflection  on  the  Technical  Section,  or  on  technical 
men  as  a  whole,  that  perfection  has  not  yet  been  reach- 
ed in  the  development  of  the  industry  in  our  own 
country.  Five  years  ago  there  were  few  technical  men 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  Canada.  We  have  only 
to  review  the  yearly  lists  of  membership  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section  to  impress  upon  ourselves  the  very  rapid 
increase  in  the  employment  of  technical  men  in  our 
mills.  The  managements  have  also  undergone  a  mental 
change,  or  perhaps  a  development,  in  their  attitude 
towards  the  technical  man.  Iu  fact  the  managements 
are  formulating  their  ideas  along  these  lines  at  the  same 
time  that  the  technical  men  themselves  are  crystallising 
their  own  ideas. 

As  regards  the  really  important  results  that  are  pos- 
sible from  science  in  connection  with  our  industry 
namely,  by  research,  it  is  hardly  time  yet  to  expect  a 
great  deal.  Those  familiar  with  research  know  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  time  is  a  very  necessary 
Item  and  from  what  I  have  previously  said  it  will  be 
quite  apparent  that  no  stock-taking  is  in  order  at  pre- 
sent of  what  has  been  accomplished  along  the  lines  of 
actual  research.  This  does  not  hold,  however  in  con- 
nec1;K)n  with  mill  control  work  which  is  in  the' class  of 
testing  and  ordinary  experimental  work  where  more 
speedy  results  are  possible. 

My  idea,  if  I  may  express  it  in  this  way,  is  that  th"e 
time  IS  ripe  for  us  to  plan  the  ultimate  organization 
o±  the  technical  men  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
ot  Canada  tor  permanent  progressive  work  alono-  ex- 
perimental and  research  lines.  The  main  facility  at 
tlie  present  time  is  the  group  of  technical  departments 
m  the  different  mills.  The  great  bulk  of  ,mv  mem- 
bership may  be  found  in  the  teelinical  organizations  of 
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our  varioiis  mills.  Mv  argument  for  the  past  year  or 
so  has  been  to  make  tlie  best  use  of  these  existing  units 
and  as  far  as  possible,  coordinate  their  efforts  and  keep 
them  cooperating. 

The  real  thing,  as  far  as  the  object  in  view  goes,  is 
fundamental  research.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  elabor- 
ate this  phase  of  the  subject,  but  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant tliat  we  should  recognize  the  great  possibilities 
(.f  tackling  and  solving  the  fundamental  research  prob- 
lems which  have  so  vital  a  bearing  on  the  development 
of  this  great  pulp  and  paper  industry.  That  is  not  pos- 
sible without  time,  organization,  money,  suppcn-t  and  a 
o-reat  manv  other  things.  But  I  do  think  that  the 
Thought  and  energy  of  the  Technical  Section  might 
very^vell  be  directed  to  finding  ways  and  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  ultimate  aim. 

One  other  thought  is  that  the  national  unit  is  an  im- 
portant limitation ;  not  so  much  in  science  in  general, 
for  we  hardly  stop  to  think  of  national  boundaries  m 
the  field  of  "science,  but  we  are  dealing  now  with  a 
particular  industry  and  we  have  our  interest  mainly  m 
the  industry  in  this  country.  We  are  not  inherently, 
or  at  least  should  not  be,  competitors  with  one  another. 
Our  competitors  sre  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  other 
countries.  I  do  not  want  to  express  anv  narrow  ideas 
along  this  line  but  rather  to  di.spel  any  doubts  there 
may  be  about  the  advantages  of  cooperative  work  by 
Canadian  mills.  We  will  be  far  better  off  if  we  ex- 
change ideas,  help  one  another,  work  together  for  our. 
own  benefit  —  somewhat  selfish  though-  that  attitude 
juay  be  —  than  if  we  fail  to  do  so  and  allow  the  in- 
dustries in  other  countries  to  get  all  the  benefits  of 
such  organization. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAIMPBELL:  Mr.  Ciiairman  and  Gentle- 
men, Mr.  Mclnnis  has  brought  up  a  very  large  ques- 
tion here.    I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  cover  anything 
like  the  ground  that  he  covered  and  for  two  reasons.  I 
may  probably  be  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  cob- 
bler who  is  admonished  in  the  old  proverb  to  stick  to 
his  last.    There  's  another  proverb,  whieh,  freely  inter- 
preted, tells  UP   that    if   we   look   after  the   cents  the 
dollars  will  look  after  themselves.     When  I  was  ask- 
ed to  speak  on  this  subject,  I  was  curious  to  know  what 
line  the  discussion  would  take  as  the  title  seemed  ra- 
ther vague  to  me.    But  I  will  say  that  the  greater  ad- 
vance the  technical  men  make,  the  more  problems  they 
will  have  before  them  for  solution.     For  every  prob- 
lem solved,  two  or  more  should  open.    One  has  no  con- 
ception of  the  possibilities  of  multiplication  until  he 
starts   to  learn    divisin,  but    when  he    has  learned  mul- 
tiplication, and  then  division,  the  whole  field  of  arith- 
metic opens  up  and  he  is  beckoned  on  towards  alge- 
bra, calculus  and  perhaps  relativity.     Fifty  years  ago 
there  were  probably  many  men  willing  to  admit  that 
what  they  did  not  know  about  pulp  and  paper  making 
was  hardly  worth  kno\ving;  they  were  quite  cfuitent  to 
continue  on  the  lines  which  they  had  been  following. 
To-day  men  who  take  this  attitude  are  being  forced  to 
one  side.      As  ^Ir.  Mclnnis  has  said,  the  c|uestion  is  no' 
so  much  where  the  technical  men  are  anxious  to  lead 
us.  or  what  problems  they  are  going  to  solve  in  the 
future,   but   the  question   is   how   these   problems   are 
going  to  be  faced  and  solved  now.     But  the  technical 
men  are  the  only  men  in  the  industry  who  can,  as  it 
were,  smell  out  the  problems.     The.v  have  an  aptitude 
for  sensing  a  problem,  for  finding  out  that  it  is  there 
and  that  goes  more  than  half  way  towards  solving  it.  It 
should  not  always  be  necessary  for  a  technical  man  to 
find  out  a  problem  and  solve  it  too.    We  have  in  a  mill, 
and  sometimes  in  the  nianagenicnt,  a  man  who  has  not 


the  fundamental  knowledge  necessary  to  make  those 
operating  the  mill  realise  where  a  lot  of  their  wastes 
are.  An  ordinary  1,000-pound  beater  heated  to  50 
degrees  in  an  hour  requires  30  horse  power  of  steam. 
If  you  tell  that  to  the  ordinary,  average  mill  man  who 
is  not  an  engineer,  he  will  not  believe  it ;  it  does  not 
seem  reasonable.  He  calls  that  a  theoretical  calcula- 
tion and  he  will  not  have  very  much  to  do  with  it. 
From  his  point  of  view,  the  saving  by  eliminating,  or 
cutting  down,  that  steam  waste  is  very  trifling  and  the 
inconvenience  it  would  cause  him  is  tremendous.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  done.  If  you  insist  upon  it,  and  probabl.y 
repeat  that  condition  in  two  or  three  other  instances, 
the  first  thing  you  know  there  is  a  feud  developed  be- 
tween the  mill  man  and  the  technical  man  and  under 
these  conditions  the  technical  organization  goes  to 
pot.  The  blame  for  that  is  not  altogether  on  one  side. 
The  mill  man  has  learned  by  experience  the  most  con- 
venient ways  of  doing  a  great  many  things,  but  he  has 
not  in  the  past  had  the  opportunity  of  checking  up  the 
cost  of  doing  those  things  in  these  ways.  The  tech- 
nical man  points  out  the  waste  of  steam  in  this  in- 
stance but  he  does  not  perhaps  realise  what  that  con- 
venience means  to  the  mill  man  or  what  its  actual 
value  is  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  rather  an  inde- 
terminate sort  of  thing. 

The  next  problem  is  to  bring  these  two  men  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  that  they  can  discuss  problems  of 
this  kind  and  a  good  many  others  without  prejudice, 
so  that  they  can  talk  the  same  language  to  each  other 
and  come  to  conclusions  which  will  be  based  on  reason, 
mutual  understanding,  and  consideration  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  industry. 

To  some  extent,  the  educational  course  is  a  stcji  in 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  I  believe  that  if  the  mill 
man  of  experience,  who  is  not  too  old,  and  there  are 
not  very  many  of  them,  will  master  the  two  first  vol- 
umes without  difficulty.  He  will  then  find  him.self 
armed  with  knowledge  of  very  great  value  to  him  along 
with  his  experience  and  a  lot  of  things  which  he  knows 
now  but  only  in  a  vague  wa.v  will  be  made  clear  to  him. 
I  fancy  he  will  be  greatly  surprised  at  what  he  will  get 
out  of  these  two  volumes.  He  may  be  as  much  surprised 
as  the  man  who  bought  an  automobile  without  know- 
ing anything  about  machinery.  He  was  able  to  run  it 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  before  it  broke  down,  as  it 
finally  did.  Then  he  called  in  a  mechanic  who  opened 
up  the  hood  and  began  pulling  out  the  vitals  of  the 
machine.  "Gosh"  said  the  man,  "I  never  knew  all 
those  things  were  in  there." 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  mill  man  can  get  out  of 
these  two  books,  he  will  find  that  he  can  talk  with  the 
technical  man  on  his  own  ground.  He  will  know  how 
to  present  his  own  side  of  the  ca.se  in  language  which 
the  t-echnical  man  understands.  You  probably  realise 
that  the  mill  man  has  a  language  of  his  own  and  that 
the  technical  man  has  a  language  of  his  own.  The  mill 
mn  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  technical  man.  If  the  technical  man  has 
a  good  idea  the  mill  man  will  grasp  it  and  be  able  to 
.  apply  it.  If  the  technical  man's  idea  is  faulty  the  mill 
man  will  lie  able  to  judge  of  the  soundnes,s  of  the  pi-o- 
do  now.  At  present  he  feels  aggrieved  becau.se  he  has 
something  forced  upon  him  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand. 

Besides  I  he  knowledge  of  fundamentals,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  mill  man  reali.se  just 
what  the  experimental  method  means  and  how  experi- 
ments are  conducted.    If  we  could  have  a  central  labor- 
atory— and  we  will  have  some   day,  I  expect  and  where 
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picked  men  from  the  mills  cduld  he  sent  to  work  out 
problems  of  their  own  mills  under  the  guidance  of  ex- 
perienced technical  men,  and  save  them  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  working  them  off  their  minds  in  the  proces- 
ses of  production,  I  think  it  would  have  a  wonderfully 
invigorating  effect  all  through  the  industry.  Such 
experience  and  training  would  not  only  result  in  the 
solution  of  problems,  but  it  would  start  a  man  think- 
ing —  thinking  about  his  daily  work.  His  mind  would 
become  a  breeding  place  of  ideas,  and  not  only  his 
mind,  but  the  minds  of  all  those  men  around  him,  be- 
cause it  is  not  natural  for  a  man  to  keep  knowledge  to 
himself.  If  once  we  get  the  men  in  the  mills  really 
interested,  and  thinking  with  intelligence,  based  on 
dollars,  I  believe  the  technical  men  will  have  a  merry 
time  keeping  up  with  the  problems  that  will  present 
themselves  for  solution.  That  is  a  condition  to  which 
we  may  look  forward  if  the  educational  program  of  the 
section  is  carried  out. 

MR.  HOVEY:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  of 
course,  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  this  argu- 
ment. As  Mr.  Mclnnis  says,  he  and  I  have  spent  some 
six  to  ten  hours  at  a  time  on  the  topic  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  lie  has  taken  from  me  a  lot  of  my  pet 
hobbies.  A  number  of  interesting  subjects  have  come 
up  during  the  course  of  the  discussion,  but  there  is 
one  point  that  1  want  to  speak  about  and  that  is  pub- 
lished data.  Published  data  in  the  technical  per- 
iodicals in  practicall.y  all  cases  takes  the  form  of  a 
report  on  some  detail  of  some  operation  or  a  progress 
report  on  research  done  as  a  rule  in  a  private  labor- 
atoy  or  by  an  individual.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  things  the  technical  men  could  do  is  to  sell  to  the 
management  the  idea  of  publishing  a  little  more  of  the 
work  that  is  done  in  the  mill.  Even  though  it  is  not 
fundamental  in  its  nature  it  is  still  close  enough  to  the 
fundamental  to  bring  out  the  good  broad  line  of 
thought.  While  Mr.  Mclnnis  refers  to  published  data 
in  support  of  his  argument,  he  does  not  by  any  means 
deal  with  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  mill  and 
is  never  published. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  thoroughly  agree  with  most  of 
what  Dr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Campbell  have  said  in  regard 
to  a  central  organization — some  place  where  funda- 
mentala  can  be  developed.  If  anybody  is  studying  the 
organization  of  a  technical  department  in  a  mill,  or 
rather  if  he  is  studying  development  from  tlie  point  of 
view  of  the  technical  education,  he  has  to  transmit  from 
the  technical  organization  to  the  mill  man  the  results 
of  that  study  and  it  immediately  becomes  apparent 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  fundamental  work  to  be  done. 
When  he  undertakes  to  develop  along  lines  of  control 
in  order  to  produce  economy  and  quality,  he  gets  only 
so  far  with  the  work.  But,  he  has  to  go  farther,  and 
to  do  this  he  has  to  have  more  trained  men  available. 
It  may  nm  into  a  good  many  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
This  means  that  fundamental  work  has  to  be  abandon- 
ed, or  developed  along  empirical  lines,  therefore  some 
form  of  organization  to  take  care  of  this  work  is  es- 
sential. The  central  form  of  organization  is  very  im- 
portant. Dr.  Bates  brought  out  a  very  good  point, 
namely  ,  that  the  technical  man  is  just"  beginning  to 
crystallize  M-hat  the  mills  really  require. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  technical  man- 
duties  both  to  himself  and  to  the  management— it 
seems  to  me  that  they  point  in  the  direction  of  educa- 
tion. The  technical  man  should  make  it  an  important 
part  of  his  duties  to  introduce  and  sell  educational 
policies  to  the  management  and  try  to  introduce  edu- 


cational work  into  the  mills.  I  tlioroaghly  approve  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  argument  that  if  the  technical  man 
wants  to  develop  his  work  he  must  have  the  a.ssistance 
and  cooperation  of  probably  the  most  valuable  man  in 
the  mills,  namely,  the  operator.  The  operator  can  pro- 
vide him  with  all  the  assistance  he  requires  if  the 
operator  has  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  as  a 
result  of  the  educational  facilities  which  have  been  af- 
forded him.  I  think  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mcln- 
nis that  there  is  a  necessity  for  organizing  the  technical 
men  is  important.  Their  work  should  be  so  organized 
that  it  can  be  placed  where  most  essential  and  best 
used  to  produce  results.  Part  of  this  is  a  problem  for 
management.  Of  course  management  will  always  have 
to  do  something  to  take  up  the  slack  in  the  organiza- 
tion between  the  technical  and  operating  departments 
and  it  should  be  part  of  the  technical  man's  work  to 
see  that  management  knows  his  objectives  and  results. 
This  automatically  places  management  in  a  position  to 
use  his  technical  department  to  best  advantage.  The 
technical  man  should  furthermore  spare  no  effort  to 
make  clear  his  objectives  and  results  to  the  operator. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  will  be  assisted  if  his  work  is 
sound. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  think  we 
should  hear  from  the  management  again.  Mr.  P.  J. 
Campbell,  I  see,  is  here,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
a  few  words  from  him. 

MR.  P.  J.  CAMPBELL :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentle- 
men, I  did  not  come  here  to  say  anything ;  I  came  here 
to  learn  something,  but  since  the  call  of  the  Chair  is 
imperative,  1  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  what  has 
been  said.  The  need  of  a  research  bureau  has  been 
pretty  m'cII  emphasised  by  all.  I  think  no  one  was 
more  disappointed  than  the  President  of  our  Asso- 
ciation that  tlic  research  bureau  was  not  established  at 
Ottawa  on  the  lines  that  we  talked  of.  We  hope  that 
with  a  change  in  Government  a  change  of  policy  will 
take  place  and  that  the  National  Research  Bureau  will 
be  established.  It  will,  I  think,  be  of  the  verv  greatest 
benefit  to  this  industry. 

In  listening  to  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
from  the  two  sides,  I  am  reminded  of  what  "Old  Gor- 
gon" Graham  said  in  talking  to  his  son.  He  told  hi? 
son  when  he  was  going  into  those  big  works,  that  when 
he  was  on  the  selling  end  the  more  he  knew  about  the 
manufacturing  end  the  better,  and  that  when  he  was 
on  the  manufacturing  end  the  more  he  knew  about  the 
selling  end  the  better.  The  more  the  management 
know  of  the  technical  end  the  better;  the  more  the 
tchnical  men  know  of  the  management  end  the  better. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  Mr.  Mclnnis 
said  about  the  mangement  of  the  mines,  and  I  believe 
that  if  the  technical  men  organized  themselves  on  the 
me?  suggested  as  managers,  nothing  on  earth  could 
keep  them  from  getting  to  the  head  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country.  If  the 
technical  men  organize  themselves  as  managers,  rhc 
better  for  the  industry  and  the  better  for  themselves 

Take  the  little  problem  that  Mr.  Campbell  mentioned 
—that  the  technical  man  will  come  along  and  tell  the 
operator  that  it  takes  30  horse  power  of  steam  to  heat 
his  beaters.  If  the  technical  man  will  eome  alono-  and 
tell  him  a  better  way  to  do  it  he  will  become  a  manager 
right  off,  and  that  is  what  we  want  in  the  industry" 

MR.  L.  H.  SHIPMAN:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentle- 
men, I  did  not  come  here  prepared  to  discuss  this 
subject.  So,  I  merely  have  a  few  half-baked  iileas  that 
have  come  into  my  mind  while  listening  to  the  dis- 
cussion this  morning.     1  do  think,  though,  that  it  is  a 
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that  the  technical  man  proposes  because  he  knows  it 

will  put  him  to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  tliere- 

upon  ensues  an  argument.     The  technical  man  cannot 

see  anything  but  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wastage  of 

steam.     The  superintendent  cannot  see  anything    but 

the  fact  that   he  is   going  to   be  put   to  a  great  deal   of 

inconvenience  if  he  is  to  save  this  steam  in  the  way  in 

which  the  technical  man  wishes  it  to  be  saved.  Is  tlie 

technical  man  aware,  in  carrying  on  his  stiulies  with    a 

view  to  saving  steam,  tliat  tlie  mill  man  has,  by  that 

wasteful  method  of  u.sing  steam,  perhaps  saved  him- 

uien  Avhich  we  tnniK  suuuiu   ^   -^      ■-•  ^^^^  man-     self  something  else  in  labour  or  in  some  other  factor 

avail  anything  if  the  ^'^'^'""'if,.  "gana"^!- •  I  certainly     entering  into  the  cost!     No,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 

agement:  "You  are  yi*^^^'  f^  /  ;^..  ^„,°]r^l\  helped  me      general  run  of  technical  man  has  made  a  study  of  that 

side  of  it.  He  has  seen,  from  the  scientific  side,  the 
wastage  of  steam,  and  that  is  where  he  has  stood,  and 
that  is  where  he  generallj'  stops.  He  has  not  been  able, 
on  that  account,  to  sell  to  the  mill  man  a  great  many 
of  his  ideas. 


me:  You  remember  the  old  sajin  ^^^^ 

the  kettle  calhngeacl.othe.Wack.^Je      ^^^^     ^^^^^ 

any   progress  lijlie  manage  ^^^^^^  ^^^.  ^^^^  ^^^ 

technical  men  ^V^^' '^7,' ^  ^^mely    that  there  is  not 
nation  which  exists  ^of  aj,  uame^y.  ^^^^^ 

tue  progress  benig  made  m  our  Pla^t^^^^^^       ^^  ^.^^  ^^^ 
men  Avhich  we  think  snouiu   u ^^      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^_ 


have  done 


'v;;,,  are  wrong,  Mr.  iVianagt-i  ,  x  ^v..^— ^ 

discussion  IS  »t  j/if  ^^^'  ^^.1  .  Do  not  imagine  that 
There  are  ^^^  ^^  ^^i^  ^  ^^'^ets  of  people  entering 
there  are  only  two  idciois   l^  rpj  ig  a 

into   the   --^deration   0     Uu     subject    ^^i^^^^  ^^^^^ 

^^^f  thrteeSal  man  ^uaS  about  who  is  to  blame 
and  the  teennicai  ma       vi  ^  ^^^ 

and  forget  entu^ly   «ie J^c     tha      he   ^     ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'''.ot  alfne    Tut  with  tlie  assistance  and  cooperation 

7  tt  mm  man     The  technical  man  says:  "It  is  not 

^.nU    I  am'  doing  as  well  as  I  can,   I  am   domg   a 

Xle'S  anTyot  do  not  realise  how  much  I     am 

*^"w""  „inst  acknowledge  existence  of  a  certain  fact 

Yit   isthfs     Du-iug'-thelast   six   or   eiglit   months 

business  in   the  ^pulp^nd   paper   -^^-^^^J-   ^-J 

-rsS;i;nt=.M^e^h^»^ 

departments  either  absolutely  done  away  with  01     e^ 
need  to  a  single  individual,  perhaps  the  man  who 
Sas  been  in  cfhafge  of  thf,  department.    There  must  be 
a  reason   for   it,  and,   in  .seeking   the   reason,   do   not 
blamX  individuaL    It  - -^  ^he  mdivid^.a    that  you 
have  to  consider;    t  is  a  set  of  facts.     Wh>   is  it  so.  is 
s  not  that  the  management  believes  that  ot  the  two 
sets  of  men,  during  the  stringent  times,  more  money 
w  11  be  made  by  regaining  the  general  superintenden 
Than  will   be  made  by   firing  him   and  retaining   the 
technical  men,  or  by  retaining  them  both.  It   that  is 
trne    what  effect  does  it  have  on  the  menta    attitude 
of   the   general    superintendent    and   the   mill    men    m 
general?     Since  the  general  supermtendeut  is  not  dis- 
diarged  in  these  stringent  times  while  the  technical 
man  is,  does  it  not  make  the  general    supenntende  1 
feel  that  necessarily  he  is  the  more  valnable  man     o 
the  industry,  of  the  two!     Undoubtedly  it  does.  Why 
does  this  condition  exist,  namely  the  cutting  down  « 
•   technical  staff  in  times  of  financial  stress       Is  it  not 
so  because,  up  to  date  the  technical  man  has  not  de- 
monstrated to  the    management    that    he  is  a^  valuable 
to  the  company  as  the  operator?     We  wil    torge      or 
the  moment  whetlier  he  is  to  blame  for  that  tailuie 
to  demonstrate  his  value  to  the  industry.     Why  is  it 
so'      Take   Mr.    Campbell's    little    problem    about    re- 
quiring 30  liorse  power  to  lieat  a  lOOO-pound  beater  up 
to  -JO  degrees.     The  superintendent   is  not  convinced 
and  he  does  not  want  to  put  into  practice  a  scheme 


Tliis  has  been  due  then  to  the  lack  of  getting  to- 
gether, and  this  lack  of  getting  together  lias  kept  the 
technical  staff  in  the  position  of  being  pie  and  cake  to 
the  mill  and  not  bread  and  butter.     They  are  looked 
on  as  luxuries  and  not  necessities.     Hence  when  the 
luxuries  are  being  cut  cut,  out  goes  the  technical  man. 
Why  is  there  not  this  getting  together?  In  this  case 
I  am  going  to  say  the  management  is  to  blame.     It  is 
the   management   who  decides  to   buy   or  discard   the 
technical   luxui\v.     Therefore   it    is   the   manager   wlio 
should  see  that  the  stockholder  gets  his  money's  worth. 
The  management  bring  these  two  men  together.     The 
underlying  cause  why  it  has  not  been  accomplislied  is 
that  in  the  past  when  the  technical  man  has  proposed  ■ 
sometliing  the  mill  man  has  objected,  the  manager  has 
been  unable  to  take  the  time  to  study  out  the  pr()l)Iem 
in  such  a   way  as  to  bring  them  together.     You  can 
object  that  it  is  the  technical   man's  problem  to   get 
together  with   the  mill  man,   since   his  job   liinges   on 
this.    All  right,  it  depends  on  your  point  of  view,  whe 
ther  from  the  stockholders  stand  or  the  technical  man. 
Perhaps  .you  might  saj'  the  technical  man  has  been  a 
poor  business  value  demonstrator  and  that  tlie  man- 
ager bought  a  new  toy  and  didnt  know  how  to  work  it. 
Some  managements  have  done  a  good  deal   in  tliis 
direction,   many  are   trying  to  do  something.     It  has 
been  said  that   we  will  never  get  very  far  with  this 
question  until  the  management  does  something,  or  until 
someone   they  may  appoint   will  sit  down  and  study 
the  question  in  such  a  waj'  that  the  mill  man  and  the 
technical  man  will  be  brought  together.    But,  we  tech- 
nical men  might  as  well  look  the  facts  in  the  face  and 
realize  that  so  long  as  in  periods  of  depi-essiou     the 
technical  man   is  looked  on  as  a  luxuiy  and   can  be 
fired  while  the  mill  man  must  be  kept  on,  we  never 
can  expect  the  mill  man  to  make  much  of  an  effort 
towards    finding    out    what  in  the  devil    the    technical 
man  is  trying  to  do.     He  naturally  will  not.     If  he 
retains  his  job  when  the  technical  man  is  fired,  that  is 
perfectly  good  proof  to  him,  and  to  me  also,  that  in 
the  eye  of  the  manager,  the  technical  man,  that  is  pie 
and  the  mill  man  is  bread  and  buttei'.     .Mind  yon,  1  am 
not  contending  he  is  a  luxury,  I  say,  the  manager  looks 
on  him  as  a  luxury. 

I  am  a  technical  man,  bu  I  have  been  more  or  less 
on  both  sides  of  the  fence  and  I  thoroughly  agree  in 
general  with  what  Mr.  Mclnuis  has  said  that  the  tech- 
nical men  are  not  accomplishing  in  the  industiy  what 
I  believe  they  should  and  could  accomplish,  if  they 
are  accomplishing  it,  then  they  are  not  pi'oving  it  to 
the  managements.     A  fall  down  on  either  aecoinjjlisli- 
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nient  (ir  prool'  of  .same  results  is  loss  of  job  in  1922.  I 
believe  with  Dr.  Bat-s  that  this  may  bn  a  slow  process 
and  we  may  or  may  not  be  up  to  tlie  point  where  we 
can  aeeomplish  all  \"e  want  to  in  Canada,  but  whether 
■we  are  or  not,  we  should  face  the  fact,  that  there  are 
possibilities  of  advancement  and  a  proper  study  should 
be  made  of  the  question  somehow  or  other.  It  is  a 
case  of  orgranization  planned  under  ordinary  horse 
sense  conditions  and  I  am  going  to  give  the  subject 
some  thoup-ht  and,  as  1  say,  I  may  break  forth  in  print. 
MR.  CARRUTHEES :  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen 
who  wish  to  contrilmte  to  this  discussion? 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  Mr.  Shipman,  tliree  years  ago, 
made  the  suggestion  to  Uie  Technical  Section  that  faci- 
lities be  provided  for  t'lie  interchange  of  information 
in  regard  to  the  performance  or  processes  and  equip- 
ment in  mills  and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  eonld   be  de- 
veloped practically  without  any  expense,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  tlie  industry  and  to  the  improvement  of 
the  status  of  the  technical  men.     It  would  mean  the 
tabulation  b\^  the  secretary's  office  of  data  collected 
by  the  different  mills  in  the  inTlnstry.     Tt  would  mean 
that  the  large  expense  which  one  of  the  speakers  in- 
dicated would  be  required  to  get  a  lot.  of  information 
in  one  plant  all   af  once  would  be  eliminated.     That 
Bureau  could  be  of  great  assistance  also  in  passing  on 
problems;    .so    that    if    one     ])niblcm    came    uj)    in     one 
mill  the  other  mills  would  be  advised  of  it.     Tt  might 
perhaps  suggest  to  them  the   cause   of  some   of  their 
troubles,  and,  by  these  mills  meeting  the  same  prob- 
lems getting  together,  you  would  automatically  double 
your  staff  on  that  particular  problem  at  once.     Men- 
tion lias  been  made  by  several  speakers  of  the  necessity 
for  the  management  to  hitch  the  technical   man  with 
the   operating   man   in   a   team    which    is    pulling.      It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  another  factor  to  come  in 
there  if  the  mill  ip  going  to  operate  up  to  its  greatest 
efficiency  and  that  is  the  man  who  is  making  the  mill's 
machinery.     Every  once  in  aw'hile  we   hear  of  some- 
body who  has  installed  a  machine  and  after  it  ha?i  been 
operated   a  little  while,  or  they  have  been  trying  to 
operate  it  a  little  Mdiile,  they  find  it  does  not  o]iei-ate 
undei-  the  conditions  for  which     it  has  been  installed. 
A  screen,  foi-  instance  does  not   jiass  the  amount     of 
stock  it   is  rated  to  pass.     They  fiddle  ai'ound    in    the 
mill   and  perhaps  dilute  the  stock  from  one   per  cent 
to  three  quarters  of  one  per  cent,  or.  at  additidnal  cost. 
they  attempt  to  install  an  additioiuil  size  of  jiiiiing,  or 
to  make  some  other  rearrangement  in  the  department, 
whereas  it  would  probably  be  found  that  some  other 
mills  had  tried  out  that  same  screen  M'ith  some  other 
cut  of  screen  plate  and  had  found  the  remedy  for  the 
trouble.     If  we  could  simply  begin  by  tabulating  the 
performance  of  some  of  our  equipment  under  different 
conditions   of   operation   we   wmdd   be  starting   in   on 
what  undoubtedly  would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  the  mills  in  operating  aiul  in  being  able  to  jiurchasc 
equipment    whose   perforunuicc      could      be    definitely 
stated  aiul  which  .statement  could  be  relied  on. 

Take  the  developnu^nt  of  new  machinery.  Canada  is 
probably  the  leader  of  the  world  in  the  installation  of 
electrical  drives  These  drives  rccpnre  a  good  deal  of 
research  at  the  mill  in  adjusting  this  electrical  equip- 
ment to  operating  conditions.  It  is  obviously  impos- 
sible for  a  mill  to  have  the  service  which  it  is  paying 
for  if  the  technical  man  and  the  operating  man  in  the 
mill  cannot  cooperate  openly,  faithfully  and  intelli- 
gently with  the  manufacturer  of  the  machinery  in  get- 
ting it  into  operation. 

It  means  the  education  of  the  operating  man  so  that 
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he  can  talk,  or  understand,  the  language  of  the  tech- 
nical man  or  engineer.  The  operating  man  has  got  to 
be  sold  on  the  jjroposition,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  way  to  bring  him  to  appreciate  the  technical  man, 
so-called,  is  to  show  him  that  if  he  will  cooperate  and 
assist  to  the  greatest  degree  possible  in  putting  new 
equipment  on  an  easy  and  efficiently  ojierating  basis, 
it  is  going  to  helj)  him  in  his  daily  work,  it  is  going 
to  help  him  to  make  a  record  for  himself  and  it  will  be 
to  his  advantage  when  pay  day  comes.  It  is  also  some 
satisfaction  to  a  man  to  know  that  he  is  working  side 
by  side  with  a  hunch  of  men  who  have  been  installing 
absolutely  new  equipment  and  making  it  work. 

Mr.  Shipman  said  that  he  might  break  forth  into 
print  one  of  these  days.  I  hope  he  does.  The  Council 
of  the  Technical  Section,  some  time  ago,  took  uiuler 
advisement  the  5dea  of  extending  this  annual  meeting 
thoughout  the  year  by  having  it  understood  that  a 
paper  sent  to  the  Secretary  would  be  published  as  a 
transaction  of  the  Technical  Section  and  that  it  would 
have  the  same  status  as  if  he  had  personally  presented 
the  paper  here.  There  are  a  lot  of  men  who  do  not 
feel  inclined,  or  qualified,  to  get  up  on  their  feet  to 
read  a  paper  or  speak  extemporaneously  in  such  a 
happy  manner  as  some  speakers  have  done  this  morn- 
ing. If  they  will  sit  down,  bone  out  the  thing  and  send 
it  in,  the  paper  will  be  published.  The  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  certainly  would  be  glad  to  extend  t-he 
courtesy  of  its  pages  to  members  of  the  Section  for  the 
dissemination  of  information,  but  the  plan  of  the  Pub- 
lication Committee  is  to  gather  such  papers,  and  the 
papers  which  are  presented  at  the  annual  meeting,  to-  > 
gether  with  the  discussions,  and  publish  them  an- 
nually in  book  form. 

MR.  HAZEN:  I  have  been  sitting  back  here  ponder- 
ing over  your  very  interesting  talk.  T  cannot  allow 
the  di.scnssion  to  close  without  nailing  tliat  fish  story 
which  was  told  by  Mr.  Mclnnis.  If  I  remember  it 
correctly  he  said  that  the  habitant  had  put  it  all  over 
the  technical  man.  I  know  that  the  technical  men 
are  practical.  That  old  yarn  about  the  boy  with  the 
willow  wand,  the  piece  of  string  and  the"  fish-hook 
catching  moi-e  fish  than  the  well-equipped  fisherman 
does  not  hold  water.  We  know  plenty  of  technical 
men  who  really  have  some  common  practical  sense 
and  who  show  it. 

MR.  SHIPMAN:  I  just  want  to  say  a  word  because  [ 
really  do  feel  very  strongly  on  this  subject,  as  Mr. 
Mclnnis  does,  because  he  and  I  have  had  many  con- 
versations on  it.  The  remark,  frequently,  lieard.  of 
bringing  the  practical  man.  the  operator,  into  line. 
uoes  against  my  grain  a  little  bit.  I  have  heard  it  so 
many  times.  It  is  not  a  case  of  bringing  the  practical 
man  into  line.  Has  it  ever  been  establislied  that  he  is 
out  of  line?  Has  he  lost  his  job  in  the  last  three 
months?  Does  the  same  condition  prevail  with  regard 
to  another  set  of  individuals?  Perhaps  there  is  some 
other  factor  entering  into  the  question.  Some  indi- 
vidual has  pointed  out  to  both  parties,  the  operating 
men  and  the  tchnical  men,  that  they  each  must  listen 
more  to  the  other.  Personally.  I  believe  the  technical 
man  can  do  a   whole  lot   of  listening. 

(In  the  next  issue  we  shall  publish  the  discussion 
on  "The  Manufacture  of  Woollen  Press  Felts,  with  il- 
lustrations.) 


One    wlio    frankly    confesses    himself   to    be    in    the 
wrong  when  he  is,  will  be  found  mostly  in  the  right. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  Paper  Makers  Safety  Association 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers'  Safety  Association  was  held  in  the  office  of  the 
Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Thursday,  April  6th.  The  Pres. 
Mr.  Geo.  Carruthers,  being  in  the  chair.  After  the  reports 
of  the  President  and  of  A.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary- 
Engineer  wer(^  read,  the  Directors  were  re-elected,  Geo. 
Carrutliers.  C.  Nelson  Gain,  I.  H.  Weldon,  Col.  C.  H. 
L.  Jones.  P.  J   Murer,  L.  R.  Wilson  and  H.  F.  E.  Kent. 

After  adjourment  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  newly 
appointed  Directors  met  and  unanimously  appointed 
Mr.  C.  Nelson  Gain,  President  in  place  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Carruthers  who  retires. 

Mr.  H.  F.  E.  Kent  was  elected  Vice-President,  and 
M.  A.  P.  Costigane  was  reappointed  Secretary  and 
Engineer. 

The  President's  and  Secretary's  repoits  were  as  fol- 
io wsi: — 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS 

Annual  Meeting,  April  6th,  1922. 

By  GEORGE  CAKRI'THERS 

Gentlemen : — 

The  period  of  activity  to  he  reviewed  at  this  time, 
viz:  the  year  1921,  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Canada.  The  change  from 
the  peak  of  prosperity  to  the  depth  of  depression  was 
so  sudden  as  almost  to  take  our  breath  away.  For- 
tunately the  mills  in  Ontario  were  consei-vatively  man- 
aged, and  while  all  suffered  acutely  from  reduction  of 
market  price,  drop  in  inventory  values,  and  lack  of 
orders,  they  practically  all  weathered  tlie  storm  and 
are  perhaps  to-day,  owing  to  their  recent  experience, 
in  a  better  position  to  compete  in  the  world's  markets 
than  ever  before.  The  Safety  Movement,  however,  has 
gone  ahead,  and  although  there  has  been  a  tendency 
on  the  pai't  of  some  mills  to  slack  off,  good  work  has 
been  accomplislied.  During  the  year  the  Accident 
Prevention  Comiietition  held  tlie  interest  of  the  em- 
ployees and  possii)ly  was  responsible  in  a  great  meas- 
ure for  tlie  reduced  number  of  both  fatal  and  non- 
fatal accideut-s.  .  If  the  competition  was  responsible 
for  the  prevention  of  one  serious  accident,  tlien  it  Avas 
indeed  worth  while.  The  trophies  took  the  form  of 
two  shields  of  graceful  design,  and  beautiful  workman- 
ship, mounted  on  wood  sawn  fi-om  a  beam  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  Old  Don  Valley  Mill,  the  first  ])a]icr  mill  to 
ojjcrate  in  Ontario.  These  .shields  were  accomi)anied 
by  commemoration  flags  made  of  silk  and  i)earing  a 
suitable  inscription.  I  had  the  pleasure  about  ten  days 
ago  of  presenting  on  behalf  of  this  Association  the 
Shield  and  flag  won  by  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Co.  Ltd. 
for  the  best  accident  record  in  cla-ss  B.  The  meeting 
of  employees  at  which  the  presentation  was  made  was 
a  most  enthusiastic  one.  Our  Secretary  and  Engineer 
in  this  connection  addressed  the  winners  on  the  matter 
of  co-operation  for  accident  prevention.  He  then 
turned  over  to  the  victors  the  Shield  and  Banner,  and 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  having  :\on  the  trophy 
was  discernible  in  their  faces.  The  presentation  to  the 
Dryden  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  winners  in  Class  A.  has  not 
yet  occured,  but  will  take  place  soon. 

Accidents 

The  accident  record  for  the  year  shows  a  decided 
improvement  both  as  regards  frequency  and  severity. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  an  even  greater  improvement  will  take 
place  next  year.  The  Secretary-Engineer  will  in  his 
report  dwell  more  fully  on  this  subject. 


CaJendar 

A  Safety  Calendar  comprising  twelve  illustrations  on 
Safety  subjects  was  distributed  among  the  mills  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year.  A  feature  of  this  calejidar 
was  the  emphasis  placed  on  accidents  in  the  home,  and 
the  necessity  of  parents  taking  more  pains  to  inculcate 
safety  liabits  in  children  from  the  infantile  stage  on. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
industry  during  the  year,  the  edition  was  much  small- 
er than  previous  years  and  so  this  effort  of  our  Secre- 
tary Engineer,  which  involved  much  thought  and  liard 
work,  did  not  accomplish  all  that  it  might  have  done 
had  the  circulation  been  on  a  greater  scale.  The  num- 
ber of  copies  distributed  among  the  mills  in  Ontario 
numl)ered  2146  against  3925  the  year  jn-evious. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

There  ha?  been  no  change  in  the  scope  of  the  Act 
during  1921.  There  is  now  I  believe  a  demand  l)eing 
made  by  labor  interests  to  increase  the  scale  of  com- 
pensation from  66  2-3  p.c.  of  earnings  to  75  p.c.  of 
earnings  durmg  disability.  Legislation  to  accomplish 
tliis  purpose  is  eagerly  being  pressed  for  by  labor  mem- 
bers, and  is  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Canadian  Manu- 
factures Association  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers. 
Tlie  vacancy  on  tlie  Workmen's  Compensation  Hoard, 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  A.  W.  Wright,  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  labor  nominee 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Halford  of  Hamilton  as 
Vice-Chairman.  The  manufacturers  arc  much,  dissa- 
tisfied with  this  appointment,  on  the  ground  that  a 
promise  had  been  given  them  l)y  the  government  that 
no  labor  representative  would  be  appointed  unless  a 
representative  of  the  manufacturers  was  appointed 
at  the  same  time.  The  manufacturers  are  now  agitat- 
ing for  re-organization  of  the  Board,  and  legislation 
incrojising  the  personnel  from  3  to  5  is  expected  to  go 
before  the  house  at  an  early  date.  In  the  event  of 
such  legislation  going  through  the  manufactures  will 
probal)ly  be  asked  lo  iioiiiiiiate  a  man  to  fill  (nic  of  th.f 
positions   created. 

Finance 

The  audited  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements, 
copies  of  which  are  available,  show  the  cost  of  running 
the  Association  during  tlie  year  amounted  to  .^5,129.28 
as  compared  with  $4,964.55  for  the  year  1920.  The 
figures  for  1921  include  an  item  of  $201.88  for  com- 
petition shields  and  flags.  The  financial  statement 
shows  the  affairs  of  the  Association  (■(uitinue  to  be 
carried  on   very  economically. 

SECRETARY  &  ENGINEER'S  REPORT 

By  A.  P.  COSTIGANE 

The  period  under  review  in  this  report  viz : — the 
year  1921,  might  aptly  be  described  as  the  Halt  and 
Study"  year  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 
During  the  previous  two  or  thi'ee  years  everything  was 
on  the  boom.  The  price  of  paper  scared,  wages,  raw 
material  and  production  scared,  in  fact  everything 
soared  with  the  exception  of  efficiency  and  quality. 
The  question  was  not  how  cheaply  could  pulp  and 
paper  of  good  quality  be  produced,  but  how  much  extra 
production  could  be  obtained  to  supply  the  ever  in- 
creasing demands,  irrespective  in  gome  cases  of  quality 
or  cost.  Two  or  three  years  of  such  trade  conditions 
is  sure  to  breed  doubtful  hal)its  both  in  employer  and 
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employee,  and  wlieii  the  slump  cauie,  involving  price 
reduction  and  partial  production,  both  employers  and 
employees  found  it  necessary  to  "Halt  and  Study"  their 
positions.  Practically  the  whole  of  1921  was  taken  up 
re-adjusting  values,  and  writing  off  inventory  losses. 
Fortunately  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  these  ad- 
justments were  made  with  the  minimum  of  disagree- 
ment between  those  who  employ  and  those  who  work. 
Prices,  wages  and  in  some  cases  raw  material  seem 
now  to  have  reached  rock  bottom  -and  indications  point 
to  fairly  steady  production  during  the  current  year. 

Such  being  the  conditions  ruling  in  the  industry  as 
a  whole,  the  Safety  Movement  came  in  for  i's  share 
of  hard  knocks.  Fortunately  the  directors  of  the  As- 
soeiatioUj  foreseeing  a  period  of  stagnation,  wisely 
inaugurated  an  accident  Prevention  Competition,  the 
prizes  taking  the  form  of  Shields  and  Flags.  This 
competition  which  appealed  strongly  to  the  sporting 
instincts  of  employees  served  to  keep  interest  alive  in 
the  majority  of  the  mills,  and  proved  a  great  success. 
The  mills  were  divided  into  two  classes:  Class  A.  em- 
ployed 200  people  and  up,  and  Class  B.  employed  under 
200  people.  The  Class  A.  trophy  was  won  by  the  Dry- 
den  Paper  Co.  Ltd.  with  a  record  of  24  non-fatal 
accidents  involving  lost  time  amounting  to  374.5  days, 
equal  to  2.31  days  lost  time  per  full  time  worker.  The 
Classi  B.  trophy  was  won  by  tlie  Don  Valley  Paper  Co. 
Ltd.,  with  a  record  of  1  non-fatal  accident  involving 
lost  time  amounting  to  1  day  equal  to  .023  days  lost  per 
full  time  worker.  These  mills  will,  therefore,  each  be 
presented  with  a  Shield  and  a  Flag.  The  shields  will 
remain  in  their  possession  during  the  current  year, 
but  the  flags  will  be  their  property  for  all  time,  and 
will  sei-ve  as  a  daily  reminder  of  their  success  in  head- 
ing the  accident  competition  during  the  year  1921.  The 
competition  is  now  in  its  second  year  and  judging  from 
the  queries  put  to  the  writer  by  employees,  the  troi)hies 
should  be  even  more  keenlv  fought  for  this  year  than 


last. 


Employees  Meetings 


Owing  to  unsettled  conditions,  fewer  meetings  of 
employees  were  held.  In  a  number  of  mills,  however, 
meetings  of  superintendents  and  foremen  were  conven- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  position  of  Safety 
education,  and  securing  their  assistunce  and  co-opera 
tion  in  awakening  interest  in  the  Safety  Competition. 
Meetings  of  foremen  are  now  much  more  iiiterestiHg 
and  satisfactory  than  in  the  past.  It  is  now  a  rare 
thing  for  a  siiperintendent  or  a  foreman  to  oppose  any- 
thing being  done  to  prevent  accidents.  They  have  come 
to  realize  that  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  responsible 
for  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  hazards  on  the  part  of 
the  men  under  their  control,  and  are  doing  tlieir  share 
to  instil  careful  and  cleanly  habits  in  their  men. 
Meetings  Attended 

The  following    meetings    were    attended    by    your 
Secretary  during  the  year: 

(1)  Annual  and  summer  meeting  of  Teclinical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Association. 

(2)  Various  meetings  of  Committee  on  Vocational 
Education. 

(3)  Annual  Convention,  Ontario  Safety  League. 

(4)  Various  meetings  of  Executive  Committee,  On- 
tario Safety  League. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
No  amendments  have  been  added  to  the  Act  during 
the  year  1921. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Board's  Report,  1920 
The  Board's  report  for  1920  shows  an  increase  in 
accidents  paid  for  in  all  industries  from  28,788  non- 


fatal and  197  fatal  in  1919  to  37,443  non-fatal  and  219 
fatal  in  1920,  or  an  increase  of  30.06  p.c.  in  non-fatal 
and  11.16  p.c.  in  fatal  accidents.  Medical  aid  onlv 
accident.s  increased  from  9886  in  1919  to  14,126  in  1920, 
equal  to  42.8  p.c.  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to 
secure  information  as  to  the  total  number  of  full  time 
workers  in  all  industries  during  1920,  and  so  cannot 
make  a  comparison  from  that  angle. 
Accidents 

The  total  number  of  accidents  in  Ontario  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  exclusive  of  woods  operations  compensa- 
table  and  non-corapensatable  for  the  year  1921  i.s  1203, 
exclusive  of  9  fatal  accidents,  involving  lost  time 
amounting  to  20,759.5  days  compared  with  1,455  non- 
fatal and  17  fatal  accidents  during  1920  with  lost  time 
of  25,453  days.  These  figures  show  an  im|)rovemenl 
of  17.31  p.c.  in  frequency  and  18.-14  p.c.  in  severity  in 
the  case  of  non-fatal  accidents.  Fatal  accidents'  de- 
creased by  47  p.c. 

During  the  year  1921  seven  •  mills  were  added 
to  the  list.  These  new  mills  were  re.sii^onsible  for  81 
accidents  involving  lost  time  of  375  days. 

These  figures  are  encouraging  in  so  "far  as  tliev  in- 
dicate that  the  peak  has  been  reached  both  in  frequenev 
and  severity,  and  the  tend  now  i.si  in  the  downward 
direction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  1922  figures  will 
show  even  a  more  decided  tendency  in  the  same  dii-ec- 
tion. 

Correspondence 

Outgoing  letters  to  the  number  of  1306  have  been 
handled  through  the  office  of  the  Association  durin<r 
the  year,  dealing  with  accident  reports,  statistics  in°* 
spection  reports  and  general  correspondence.  This  "cor- 
respondence has  been  conducted  at  a  cost  of  $456  foi- 
clerical  assistance,  an  average  of  i^38.00  per  month  oi- 
at  the  rate  of  2.9c.  per  letter.  The  volume  of  corres- 
pondence IS  increasing  rapidly,  so  much  so  in  fact  that 
the  full  time  services  of  a  stenographer  will  .soon  be 
necessary. 

General 

Before  concluding  this  report  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  describe  briefly  a  new  development  of  the  Accident 
Prevention  educational  campaign.     Some  time  ago   it 
was  suggested  by  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Associa- 
tion, that  It  might  be  a  good  thing  if  closer  co-operation 
could  be  obtained  between  all  the  a.ssociation  organ- 
ized tor  the  prevention  of  accidents.     Just  at  that  time 
a  re-organization  of  tlie  Industrial  Accident  Prevention 
Association  had  been  concluded.     A  new  secretary  had 
been  appointed,  a  man  of  large  accident  experience 
ot  broad  mind,  and  anxious  to  help  in  anv  way  pos- 
sible to  further  the  cause.     The  change  tlius  brought 
about  made  it  easy  for  your  secretary  to  approach  the 
Secretary  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Prevention  Asso 
ciations  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  close  co-opera- 
tion among  all  the  Safety  Associations.    As  a  result   of 
many  conferences  a  scheme  was  outlined  for  mutual 
support.     Meetings  were  held  at  which  the  followintr 
organizations    were     represented:     Workmen's     Coin" 
pensation  Boai'd.     The  Department  of  Labor.     Ontario 
Safety    League.     Electrical    Employers'    Association 
Industrial  Accident  Prevention  Association.     Lumber 
man's  Safety  Assocation.     Ontario    Pulp    and    Paper 
Makers'  Safety  Association. 

Various  schemes  were  suggested  to  impress  on  em- 
ployers and  employees  the  necessity  for  greater  effort 
in  the  prevention  of  accidents.  One  suggestion  espe- 
cially received  the  unanimous  support  of  all  represent 
atives,  viz :— the  holding  of  a  joint  Safety  Convention 
in  Toronto  under  the  auspices  of  all  the  Associations 
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iiitoiTsted.  rsui-ccuimittees  were  unnuHliati-  y  appoint- 
ed to  make  the  neeessary  arraugeiiients.  1  liese  arraii- 
crements  have  now  beeu  eouipleted  and  one  ..t  the  lar- 
gest Safety  Conventions  ever  held  m  Toronto  will  he 
Fwas)  convened  on  April  4th  and  continued  on  April  otli 
1922  A  verv  attractive  program  has  been  arrangetl 
for  including  papers  by  experts  such  as  Kaniuel  Price 
Esq  Chairman  Workmen's  Compeasation  ly'^i'd ;  l>i-. 
C  L  Starr,  Prof,  of  Surgery,  University  or  lorcnito: 
S  J  Dickson,  Chief  Constable,  Toronto;  Lt.  Col.  V\  . 
N  Ponton,  K.C.;  Mr.  Munro  Grier,  K.C.,  J.  H.  Martin. 
Bell  Telephone  Co.;  Frank  R.  Ewart.  Toronto,  Vice- 
Pres  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers ;  Dr. 
M  M  Crawford,  Coroner.  Toronto  A  luncheon  and 
dinner  are  included  in  the  program  and  outstanding 
speakers  at  each  has  been  provided  for.  This  is  the 
first  step  along  the  lines  of  joint  action  taken  by  the 
Safetv  Associations,  and  if  the  Convention  proves  a 
success  will  be  followed  by  other  efforts  to  stem  the 
alwavs  increasing  costs  of  accident  compensation. 


The  Reamers.—  And  Australia. 

Observations  during  the  past  twelve  montlis  and 
since  the  war  ended,  show  that  many  firms  in  England 
have  i-epresentatives  who  are  given  a  roaming  commis- 
sion in  the  principal  markets  of  the  world.  They  start 
on  a  tour  from  London  &  other  places  after  a  farewell 
dinner  and  a  good  list  of  instructions,  and  the  policy 
is  to  get  customers,  study  the  wants  &  deficiencies  of 
the  markets,  report  on  them  and  if  possible  establish  a 
connection— or  a  branch  house.  The  men  selected  are 
experts.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  part  Mr.  Hol- 
land plaved  in  the  Australian  Tariff  question  on  be- 
half of  tlie  British  mill  men.  His  and  others  names  are 
glorified  in  England  today. 


PERTINENT  PARAGRAPHS 

How  we  use  up  our  great  forests: 

1,50U,00U,()00  feet  goes  into  furniture,  veliicies  and 
kindred  manufactures  every  year. 

700,000,000  feet  are  re<iuired  for  railroad  ties. 

100,000.000  cords  are  used  for  fuel  and  chemirai  pro- 
ducts. 

(),250,000  cords  are  used  for  magazines,  ncwsiiapcrs 
and  (itiier  publications. 

(5,000,000  feet  are  used  for  boxes,  crates  and  lianels.— 
Supplij  Manufacturer. 


Do  not  grasp  at  the  stars,  but  do  life's  plain  common 
work  as  it  comes,  certain  that  daily  duties  and  daily 
bread  are  the  sweetest  things  of  life. 


Everyone  is  to  bear  his  own  cross,  not  his  neigliiior's; 
and  ills  cross  of  to-day,  not  of  yesterday  or  of  to 
morrow. 


The  man  who  talks  much  about  him.self  is  advert ising 
a  i)oor  artcile  and  one  in  which  the  "public  is  seldom  in- 
terested. 


If  you  want  a  man  to  do  another  good  act  commend 
him  for  the  one  he  has  already  done.  Ommend  him  in 
any   case. 


One  thing  that  made  so  good  the  bread  that  mother 
used  to  make  was  the  appetite  the  boys  had. 


PROVINCIAL  PROVIDING  FOR  FUNDS 

New  financin<>-  is  planned  by  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.,  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
a  new  paper  plant  at  Port  Arthur  far  the  manufacture 
of  high-grade  papers.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  details 
of  a  new  bond  issue  will  be  made  public  shortly.  The 
company  is  operating  a  pulp  and  sulphite  mill  at 
Port  Arthur,  and  the  new  construction  will  round  out 
the  unit  at  that  point.  President  I.  H.  Weldon  stated 
yesterday  that  work  had  been  commenced  and  a  gang 
of  men  were  employed  on  the  excavations.  It  is  plan- 
ned to  have  the  work  completed  ajid  the  equipment 
installed  within  ten  months.  The  cost  of  the  new 
building  will  Iran  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500,000. 

The  company,  which  is  capitalized  at  $5,200,000 
preferred  and  common  stock  Issued,  has  a  funded  debt 
of  only  $565,000,  which  is  proportionately  very  small 
as  the  distributions  of  capital  liabilities  go.  The 
company  last  year  earned  its  bond  interest  more  than 
LS  times  over  in  a  period  of  general  depression.  In 
the  preceding  year  of  1920,  when  business  was  more 
active,  the  company  eatrned  its  bond  interest  more 
than   36   times   over. 

New  Pumping  System 

President  Weldon  stated  that  the  company  had  in- 
stalled last  fall  a  pumping  system  of  sufficient  capa- 
city to  supply  not  onl,y  the  present  plant,  but  the 
new  plant  under  construction,  and  future  extensions 
possible  within  the  next  five  or  ten  years.  Both  low 
and  high  pressure  systems  have  been  installed  witli 
a  capacity  of  1,500,000  gallons  of  water  an  hour. 
The  company  has  been  supplied  by  the  city  of  Port 
Arthur  with  2,000.000  gallons  a  day,  but  this  supply 
will  now  be  used  as  an  auxiliary. 

Speaking  on  general  conditions,  Mr.  Weldon  stated 
that  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  were  now  running  at 
full  capacity.  The  aorapauy  was  in  receipt  of  a  large 
number  of  orders,  but  it  is  significant  that  a  great 
many  of  them  are  for  a  comparatively  small  volume. 
He  expressed  himself  as  hopeful  that  conditions  would 
still  further  improve.  This  new  plant  will  produce 
high-grade  book  paper,  mainly  for  the  Western  mar- 
ket, and  the  initial  capacity  of  the  extention  will 
approximate  25  tons  of  book  paper  a  day. 

The  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  incor- 
porated in  1913  to  consolidate  the  ownership  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Barber 
Paper  and  Coating  Mills,  Ltd.  In  1916  all  the  pro- 
perties and  assets  of  these  companies  were  deeded 
to  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.  In  1920  the 
company  was  reincorporated  as  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  to  include  the  Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  of  which  it  already  owned  all  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  capital  stock. 

The  company  manufactures  book,  writing,  bond  and 
coated  papers.  It  owns  a  paper  mill,  also  a  coating 
mill,  located  at  (ieorgetown,  Ont.,  and  one  each  at 
]\Iill  Roches  and  Thorold,  Ont.,  also  a  sulphite  mill 
at  Port  Arthur,  Out.  The  latter  commenced  opera- 
tions in  1918.  making  50  tons  per  day  of  bleached  and 
unbleached  sulphite,  about  half  of  which  has  been 
used  by  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and  the 
remainder  sold  to  other  mills  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  addition 
to  the  Port  Arthur  plant  is  completed  all  the  sulphite 
produced  will  be  employed  by  the  company  itself. 
During  1920  the  company  acquired  from  the  Ontario 
Government  the  pulpwood  right  for  21  years  covering 
an  area  in  excess  of  1,300  square  miles. 
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In  a  paper  just  issued.  Dr.  J.  M.  Swaine,  chief  of  the 
division  of  forest  entomology,  Ottawa,  describes  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  spruce  or  balsam  budworm 
in  Quebec.  He  states  that  the  loss  of  balsam  is  parti- 
cularly serious,  ranging  form  25  p.c.  to  90  p.c,  and 
adds : 

We  may  not  have  another  outl)reak  for  a  generation, 
or  more,  but  when  it  does  come  these  conditions  will 
probably  obtain ;  the  percentage  of  balsam  in  Quebec 
forests  will  be  very  much  higher  than  it  was  10  years 
ago  and  our  pulp  industr.v  will  be  dependent  ver.y 
largely  uiion  luilsam  for  its  wood  supply.  This  high 
percentage  of  balsam  will  invite  a  very  heavy  injury; 
but,  if  we  can  manage  to  have  a  htalthy  stand  of 
growing  balsam,  without  large  areas  of  mature  and 
overmature  timber,  the  effects  of  an  outbreak  will 
probably  be  much  less  severe.  This  is  an  additional 
reason  for  removing  the  balsam  pulpwood  as  fast  as 
it  can  be  utilized. 

Dr.  Swaine  says  tiiat  if  wood  is  covered  witii  green 
boughs  it  may  l)e  left  a  long  time  in  the  woods  with- 
out danger  of  destruction  by  borers. 

The  International  Paper  Company,  Three  Rivers,  P. 
Q.,  last  week  commenced  operations  by  starting  their 
first  electrically  driven  newsprint  machine,  and  their 
new  machanical  pnl])  mill,  e(|uippcd  with  magazine 
grinders. 


F.  M.  H.  Gushing  of  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Thorold, 
rei)resented  that  firm  at  the  Joint  Safety  Convention 
held  in  Toronto,  April  4th  and  5th. 


Mr.  Ira  Burd,  postmaster  at  Iroquois  Falls,  is  sorry. 
He  did  not  put  ashes  on  the  ice  in  the  post  office 
porch.  Mrs.  R.  S.  E.  Davies  f^U  and  broke  hei-  wrist 
and  damages  of  $500  and  ^436  were  awarded  respect- 
ivily  to  her  and  Mr.  Davies,  who  is  a  well-known  paper 
maker  employed  by  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co. 


C.  de  Wolf  Reid,  of  Montreal,  was  a  visitor  in  To- 
ronto last  week.  Mr.  Reid  feels  that  board  mills  are 
entering  a  period  of  steady  business. 


J.  R.  McGibbon,  and  H.  I.  Thomas,  of  J.  R.  Booth 
Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Avere  in  Toronto  recently.  The  latter 
representing  that  firm  at  the  Safety  Convention. 


The  town  of  Pam-sboro,  N.  S.  has  ratified  an  agree- 
ment with  a  Maine  firm,  which  purposes  preparing 
and  storing  100,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  on  the  shores 
of  Glooscap  Lake  covering  a  period  of  ten  years 
at  an  average  of  10,000  cords  a  year  at  25  cents  a 
cord.  The  institution  of  this  new  industry  means 
the  expenditure  of  a  consideraMe  amount  of  money 
in  purchasing  whalrf  properties,  ]n'oviding  for  the 
conveyance  across  a  roadway  lying  between  the  stor- 
age yards  and  shipping  piers,  together  with  annual 
outlay  for  cutting,  hauling  and  transferring  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  lake  of  the  timber  required  for 
the  eordwaining.  This  work  will  be  carried  on  all 
the  year  roand,  and  the  product  will  be  shipped  dur- 
ing navigation  periods. 

The  two  pulp  mills  of  the  McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  on 
the  Mersey  River,  the  Harmony  and  the  Charleston 
Mills  on  the  Medwaj^  are  all  running  now  and  are 
sending  their  output  for  shipment  to  Liverpool.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  weeks  in  March  the  following 
tern  schooners  have  loaded  at  Liverpool  from  these 
various  mills,  mostly  for  New  York  and  New  Haven. 
The  Fieldwood,  Maid  of  Scotland,  Joan  Kelsburg  and 
William  Melburne.  Schooners  Mary  F.  Anderson  and 
Evelyn  Wilkie  are  now  loading  and  five  or  six  others 
are  daily  expected. 

Measure  your  work  with  a  speedome — not  by  a  clock. 


An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  circulars  containing  the  announcement  of  the 
public  offering  of  .$1,374,500  new  Wayagamack  6  per 
cent,  first  mortgage  sinking  fund  bond.s  is  the  printing 
of  the  same  on  the  kraft  paper  manufactured  by  the  com- 
pany at  their  i)ig  piant  at  Three  Rivers. 


QUICK  SHIPMENT  OF  PAPER  TO  JAPAN 

What  is  stated  to  be  the  shortest  time  in  which 
any  big  shiiiment  of  kraft  paper  has  ever  been  made 
to  the  far  east  is  recorded  l)y  the  Wayagamack  Pulp 
just  received  word  of  the  sale  delivai-y  in  Japan  of  over 
and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  of  Three  Rivers,  who  have 
100  tons  of  ki-aft  paper.  It  was  despatched  little  over 
a  fortnight  ago.  The  shipment  was  made  direct  across 
Canada  by  V.  P.  R.  and  was  transferi-ed  to  C.  P.  H. 
stemsiiii)  *^   Vancouver  for  Janpan. 


PULP  SHIPMENTS  FROM  NOVA  SCOTIA 

A  despatch  from  Digby,  N.  S.  dated  March  17,  says : 
The  steamer  Keyingham,  Captain  Elliott,  sailed  from 
liere  at  midnight,  Monday,  for  St.  Louis  du  Rhone, 
Southern  France,  via  Halifax,  with  a  cargo  of  pulp  ship- 
ped by  the  Weymoutii  pulp  mills.  This  will  be  the  Key- 
ingham's  last  trip  here  this  season  as  during  the  summer 
months  the  setamers  of  this  line  are  engaged  in  the  S^ 
Lawrence  trade.  There  is  to  be  one  more  steamer  load 
here  this  season,  the  Gyp,  Captain  Wood,  which  is  due  at 
Boston  today  with  a  cargo  of  China  clay.  After  discharg- 
ing- she  will  come  here. 


TIMBER,  PULP,  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS  WANTED 

The   commercial    Intelligence   Journal    lists   the    fol- 
lowing inquiries  : 

4541.  Timber. — A    Manchester    importer    of    timber 
invites  offers  from  Canadian  exporters. 

4542.  Wood  pulp. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  consider  offers  of  chemical  wood  pulps. 

4543.  Paper,  boards  and  twine. — A  Manchester  firm 
inquires  foir  paper,  l)oards,  and  twine. 

4544.  Hickory  golf  shafting. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in 
a  position  to  |)urchase  hickory  golf  shafting. 

4545.  Last  blocks. — A  Kettering  firm   is   in  a  posi- 
tion to  import  maple  wood  last  blocks. 

4546.  Pulp. — A     European     concern,     operating     in 
Brazil,  desires  to  import  Canadian  pulpwood. 
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Technical  Section 


A  4  5  The  Testing  of  Wood  Pulp  Shipments  for  Air- 
Dry  Content.  The  Emerson  _Lalun<a...ySpnn,hed, 
Mass.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  ,.j.--60  (July  21,  L)-l.. 
Su-eestions  submitted  for  consideration  to  the  1.  A. 
p  P  I  on  the  gross  weight  of  shipment ;  determina- 
tion of  moisture  content  of  the  shipment ;  procedure  m 
case  of  a  discrepancy;  procedure  in  the  case  ot  reweigh- 
in-  baled  pulp,  roll  pulp,  hydraulic  pressed  laps  and 
impressed  laps;  procedure  for  the  taking  ot  samples  of 
baled  sheet  pulp  (domestic  or  foreign),  roll  pulp  (disc 
method,  strip  method),  hydraulic  pressed  lap  pulp 
(trio  method,  wedge  method),  unpressed  lap  pulp; 
procedure  for  handling  of  pulp  samples  alter  cutting 
them-  and  calculation  of  the  air-dry  content  of  a  pulp 
shipment ;  together  with  an  outline  of  the  considera- 
tions involved.  (See  also  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix.  000-06O, 
Mav  26,  1921.)— A.  P.-C.  . 

R-11  Special  Pulp  and  Paper  Course  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine.  Paper  xxviii,  11.  (June  15,  1921).  Out- 
line of  the  summer  course  given  in  pulp  and  paper 
work  at  the  University  of  Maine.  June  27  to  Aug.  5, 

1921.— A.  P.-C.  ^  ■,     ■     J,  T 

K-6  The  Manufacture  of  Esparto  Pulp  in  France.  L. 
(■„las  Monit.  Papeterie  Frangaise,  Hi,  391-395,  (July  1, 
1921)  ■  Papier,  xxiv,  293-296,  ^July,  1921).  An  analy- 
sis of' conditions  in  France  which  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  a  large  esparto  industry  before  the  war, 
and  of  the  conditions  which  now  permit  ot  the  man- 
ufacture of  esparto  plup  which  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  imported  chemical  pulps.— A.  P.-C. 

K-7  The  Properties  of  Paper  Pulps.  E.  Arnould.  Pa- 
pier xxiv,  241-243.  (June  1921*.  Discussion  of  the 
necessity  of  treating  the  various  pulps  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  preserve  their  characteristics  and  make  the 
most  of  their  qualities  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
paper  which  is  required.— A.  P.-C. 

K-7  The  Beating  Process.  C.  C.  Stewart.  Harding 
Paper  Co.,  Div.  A.  W.  P.  Co..  Franklin.  Ohio.  Paper, 
xxviii  No.  15.  14.  29,  (June  15,  1921).  In  beating,  dis- 
inteoratioii  depends  on  the  type  of  beater  used,  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  beater  roll  to  the  bed  plate, 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  roll,  the  type  of  fly  bar  used 
the  circumferential  speed  of  the  roll,  and  tlie  grade  ot 
raw  material.  Circulation  depends  on  consistency  and 
propelling.     These  are  briefly  discussed.— A.  P.C. 

K-IO.  Rosin,  or  Engine,  Sizing.  C.  Schneider,  Knowl- 
ton  Bros..  Watertown,  X.  Y.  Paper,  xxviii,  22-23,  (May 
18  1921).  General  discussion  of  engine  sizing  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  with  a  plea  for  the  purchase  of 
•sizing  chemicals  on  specification. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Recent  Developments  in  Paper  Machine  Dri- 
ves.. H.  W.  Rogers,  General  Electric  Co.  Paper,  xxviii, 
22-26,  (May  11,  1921).  Discussion  of  the  use  of  elec- 
tric inotor.s  for  driving  grinders,  screens  and  agitators, 
i-hippers,  conveyors,  barkers,  beaters  and  washers,  .jor- 
dans,  super-calenders  and  platers,  and  paper  machines. 
The  various  types  of  paper  machine  drives  are  des- 
cribed and  discussed,  and  'the  General  Electric  Type 
of  sectional  motor  drive  described  and  its  merits 
dwelt  upon.  (S<'e  also  Pulp  and  Paper,  xviii,  915-916, 
Sept  2  1921)  This  tvpe  of  drive  Ls  covered  by  Can. 
patent  No.  209,956,  March  29,  1921.)— A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  A  Fabrikoid  Apron  for  the  Paper  Machine.  Du 
Pont  Magazine ;  Paper,  xviii,  lS-19,  (May  4,  1921).  Dis- 


cussion of  the  merits  of  fabrikoid  as  a  material  for 
paper  machine  aprons.  The  fabrikoid  is  doubly  im- 
pregnated with  pjToxylin  to  render  it  waterproof.  It 
has  a  much  longer  life  than  ordinary  aprons;  it  stands 
greater  wear  from  the  wire,  and  buckling,  if  not 
eliminated,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  lias  been  test- 
ed extensively  at  the  Augustine  Mills  of  the  Jessup 
and  Moore  Paper  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  has  proved 
throughly  satisfactory,  more  convenient  and  much  more 
economical  than  those  previously  used. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Development  of  Suction  Rolls.  William  Mills- 
paugh,  Saiiduskv  Foiitulrv  and  Machinerv  Co.  Paper, 
xxviii,  15-17,  27-28.  (June  15,  1921).  The  failures  of 
the  early  attempts  to  use  suction  rolls  for  papermaking 
were  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  no  means  were  pro- 
vided to  prevent  pressure  between  the  packing  of  the 
fixed  member  (the  suction  box)  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  rotating  member.  This  was  covered  bj'  the  first 
MilLspaugh  patent;  and  the  first  suction  rolls  were 
used  on  cylinder  machines.  Next  came  suction  couch 
rolls  replacing  the  two  conventional  couch  rolls  of 
fourdrinier  machines.  Finally,  suction  press  rolls  came 
into  use.  The  theory  of  the  suction  roll,  the  results 
obtained  in  various  mills  by  its  use,  and  its  merits  are 
discussed. — A.  P.-C. 

K-19.  Manufacture  of  Coated  Paper.  W^m.  T.  Schenck, 
Champion  Coated  Pai)er  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Paper, 
xxviii,  13-14,  (July  6,  1921).  Notes  on  the  troubles 
encountered  in  the  manufacture  of  coated  paper. — A. 
P.-C. 

N-4.  Turning  Boiler  Room  Wastes  into  Profits,  E.  G. 
Bailey.  Industrial  Power;  Paper,  xxviii,  21,41,  (May 
18,  1921).  The  principal  heat  losses  taking  place  in 
the  boiler  room  are  excess  air.  unburned  combustible 
gases,  high  flue  gas  temperature,  and  unburned  coal.  ' 
The  proper  relation  between  these  losses  should  be  de- 
termined so  that  none  should  be  reduced  to  the  extent 
that  another  is  increased  unduly,  and  operations  should 
be  conducted  so  that  the  total  losses  should  be  a  min- 
imum. A  study  of  these  losses  is  the  best  way  of 
checking  up  the  savings  creditable  to  soot  blowers, 
regulators,  various  types  of  stokers,  method  of  opera- 
tion, etc.— A.P.-C. 

0-3.  Boiler  Feed  Water  Purification.  S.  P.  Apple- 
baum,  Assistant  Technical  Manager,  Permutit  Co., 
New  York  City.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxv,  23-26,  (July  6, 
1921).  Outline  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  various 
methods  used  for  boiler  feed  water  treatment  (boiler 
compound,  lime  and  soda  ash  precipitation,  and  arti- 
ficial zeolite),  with  special  reference  to  the  advant- 
ages of  the  zeolite  water-softening  process. — A.  P.-C. 

P-3.  Securing  the  Loyalty  of  Employees  by  Proper 
Welfare  Methods.  Paper,  xxviii,  9-11,  (April  27,  1921). 
Description  of  the  welfare  work  carried  out  by  the 
Fox  Paper  Co.,  Lockland,  Ohio.— A.  P.-C. 

R-2.  Ulman  Stromer — First  Chronicler  of  Paper 
Making.  Dard  Hunter.  Paper,  xxviii,  12-14,  (May  4, 
1921).  Extracts  from  the  diary  of  Ulman  Stromer, 
the  first  German  paper  maker,  at  the  end  of  the  XlVth 
Century. — A.  P.-C. 

R-2.  Classification,  Filing,  and  Indexing  System  for 
Pulp  and  Paper  Library,  (ailcton  E.  Curran,  Director 
of  Information  Dept.,  Mead  Research  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio.    Paper,  xxviii,  No.  19,  9-11,  23,  30;  No.  20,  17-19; 
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No.  21,  17-18,  (July  13,  20,  27,  1921).  Outline  of  a 
scheme  of  library  classification  devised  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  technical  research  organization  interested 
in  problems  relating  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
and  aiming  to  cover  the  entire  field  from  pure  chemical 
considerations  to  semi-commercial  production,  and 
even  to  be  suitable  for  utilization  in  a  factory  library 
or  filing  system.  It  was  found  practical  for  filing  cor- 
respondence as  well  as  for  the  classification  of  pam- 
phlets and  books.  The  classification  scheme  is  based 
on  the  Dewey  decimal  system,  as  it  is  the  most  flexible 
and  widely  applied  system  yet  devised ;  but  consider- 
able liberty  was  taken  with,  and  exception  made  to,  it 
so  far  as  topics  relating  to  pulp  and  paper  are  con- 
cerned. Under  676,  which  Dewey  devotes  to  "Paper 
and  Paper  Products",  have  been  placed  (1)  all  sub- 
jects relating  to  pulp  and  paper,  the  chemistry  and 
testing  of  all  materials  used  in  their  manufacture,  and 
the  processes,  machinery  and  equipment  employed ; 
(2)  the  chemistry  and  properties  of  cellulose  and  its 
derivatives;  (3)  forestry,  because  of  its  importance  as 
a  source  of  raw  materials  in  paper  manufacture;  (4) 
factorj',  laboratory,  office,  and  library  administration 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  A 
list  is  given  of  the  numbers  and  headings  of  the  clas- 
sification system,  as  regards  pulp  and  paper  subjects, 
and  an  index  of  subjects  commonly  used  is  appended 
to  the  classification. — A.  P.-C. 

R-5.  Paper  Manufacture  in  Poland.  Paper,  xxviii  12, 
42,  (May  11,  1921).  Exposition  of  the  status  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Poland  before  the  war. — 
A.  P.-C. 

R-3.  Business  of  Purchasing  Department.  "Eagle  A 
Unity";  Paper,  xxviii,  16,  (May  18,  1921).  Good  buy- 
ing has  been  defined  as  "the  ability  to  secure  raw 
materials  and  supplies  of  proper  quality,  in  time  for 
production  requirements,  at  a  satisfactory  price." 
Scientific  buying  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  uses  for  which  the  materials  are  required  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  materials  are  produced,  a 
close  study  of  market  conditions  and  familiarity  with 
sources  of  supply,  investigation  of  the  standing  of  the 
seller  and  of  his  ability  to  carry  out  his  agreement, 
permanent  records  of  transactions  from  the  time  the 
requisition  is  received  until  payment  has  been  made 
and  all  records  are  closed.  Quality  should  be  con- 
sidered first,  then  service,  and  price  last.  The  pur- 
chasing department  should  interview  the  many  sales- 
men who  sollicit  orders,  as  many  of  them  are  of  con- 
siderable value  and  some  are  indispensable. — A   P.-C. 

It-5.  Relation  of  Business  Statistics  to  Management 
Control.  Stephen  Gilman,  International  Accountants' 
Society,  Inc.  Paper,  xxviii,  14-15,  42.  (May  11,  1921). 
Data  regarding  departmental  expenses  and  departmen- 
tal results  considered  together  furnish  the  executive 
an  effective  instrument  of  control ;  but  one  without 
the  other  is  almost  worse  than  useless. 

R-6.  The  Origin  of  Newspapers.  Wm.  B.  Reinicke. 
Paper,  xxviii,  16-17,  40,  (May  4,  1921).  Historical 
sketch  of  the  early  davs  of  journalism,  especially  in 
England.— A.  P.-C. 

R-6.  Printing.  W.  R.  Reinicke.  Paper,  xxviii,  11,24, 
(July  6,  1921).  Brief  historical  notes  on  the  early 
days  of  printing. — A.  P.-C. 

R-0.  The  Employee  as  a  Stockholder.  Warfield  Webb. 
Paper,  xxviii,  9-10,  24,  (July  6,  1921).  Description  of 
the  employees'  stock  participation  plan  which  is  in 
force  at  the  Detroit  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 's 
mill.  (See  also  Pulp  and  Paper,  xviii,  485-490,  May  6, 
1920.)— A.  P.-G. 


R-9.  Provisios  of  the  Fordney  Tariff  Bill  with  Res- 
pect to  Paper  and  Timber  Products.  Pulp  and  Paper, 
xix,  709-712,  (July  7,  1921).  Text  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Fordney  Tariff  Bill  (introduced  in  the  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives  on  June  29,  1921)  with  respect  to 
paper  and  paper  products  and  wood  and  the  man- 
ufactures thereof. — A.  .-C. 

R-11.  Summer  Course  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 
at  Columbia  University.  Paper,  xxviii  1.'),  40,  (May  4, 
1921).  Outline  of  the  course  given  July  5  to  Aug.  12, 
1921.— A.  P.-C. 

R-12.  Paper  MUl  Operations.  Nelson  R.  Davis,  S.  D. 
Warren  Co.,  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine.  Paper,  xxviii, 
12-13,  (July  6,  1921).  A  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
properly  controlling  processes  and  materials  in  paper 
mill  operations. — A.  P.-C. 

R-12. A  Cost  System  Necessary  to  Business.  Edward 
N.  Hurley,  American  Magazine;  Paper,  xxviii  25,  (May 
4,  1921).  Discussion  of  the  importance  of  a  proper  cost 
system. — A.  P.-C. 

R-0.  Permanence  of  the  Paper  Industry.  Dr.  Hugh  P. 
Baker,  Secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation. Paper,  xxviii,  13-14,  23,  (July  13,  1921). 
The  permanence  of  an  industry  depends  primarily  on 
markets  and  raw  matei'ials.  As  regards  the  paper  in- 
dustry, it  is  assured  of  a  large  market  in  the  more 
civilized  portions  of  the  world.  Its  chief  raw  material 
is  wood  and  if  it  is  to  continue  to  thrive  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  proper  care  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect our  forests  and  to  give  them  a  chance  to  repro- 
duce as  fast  as  we  use  them:  we  must  use  but  not 
abuse  them. — A.  P.-C. 


JUST  REMEMBER 


That — Safety  Inspection  at  Home  is  even  more  essen- 
tial than  at  the  Shop.  That — Children  need  more  safe- 
guarding than  you  do.  See  that  they  get  it.  That — Cliil- 
dren  love  to  play  with  matches  and  that  more  children 
are  killed  in  this  manner  than  from  any  other  cause  ex- 
cept street  accidents.  That — Poison,  Concentrated  Lye, 
etc.,  should  be  kept  in  a  safe  place  out  of  reach  of  chil- 
dren. That — All  stairways  should  have  a  Hand  Rail. 
That — Where  there  small  children,  porch  entrances 
should  be  provided  with  a  Safety  Gate.  That— Porch 
Swings  and  Hammock  Hooks  work  loose  and  .should  be 
inspected  frequently.  That— If  there  is  a  small  boy  and 
a  gun  in  the  house  they  should  be  kept  apart.  That — 
Dry  Cleaning  is  a  dangerous  operation.  Do  you  know- 
that  the  insurance  rate  on  the  average  dry  cleaning  es- 
tablishment is  one  hundred  times  as  high  as  on  dwellings. 
"There's  a  Reason". 


D.  P.  ROBINSON  TO  BUILD  SULPHUR  PLANT 

The  Freeport  Sulphur  Company,  New  York  and 
Freeport,  Texas,  awarded  contract  on  March  24th  to 
Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Company  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  a  complete  sulphur  mnning  plant  at 
Hoskins  Mound,  Texas.  Cloyd  M.  Chapman  has  been 
retained  by  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Company  as  con- 
sulting engineer. 

The  Company  now  operates  a  large  sulphur  milling 
plant  at  Freeport,  Texas.  This  plant  contains  one  of 
the  largest  installations  of  oil-burning  boilers  iji  the 
worid. 

The  new  plant  is  one  of  several  industrial  under- 
takings recentlj'  awarded  to  Dwight  P.  Robinson  & 
Company,  and  indicates  renewed  activity  generally 
in  industrial  construction. 


■MS 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

London  March  29,  1922. 
The  London  -'Times"  and  the  "Daily  Telegraph" 
are  reduced  in  price  to  three  eents  a  copy.  Reductions 
in  the  cost  of  paper  and  output,  enable  the  cheap 
rates  being  adopted,  but  another  cent  is  wanted  otf 
to  get  back  to  the  pre-war  prices.  Owing  to  the  comp- 
etition in  prices  of  paper,  of  all  kinds,  is  gradually  get- 
ting down  to  rock-bottom.  Recent  price  lists  issued 
by  "the  mills  bear  this  out,  but  the  system  i>^  shown  m 
percentages.  For  instance,  if  an  order  is  given  for, 
sav  $100,  a  21/.  p.c.  discount  is  allowed  as»  an  extra 
special  concession.  They  do  not  say  paper  was  5  or 
6  cents  last  week,  and  this  week  it  i.s  i  or  5  cents.  By 
means  of  the  new  sy.stem  one  can  see  a  good  reduc- 
tion in  prices,  which,  of  course,  only  relate  to  papers 

in  stock. 

Canadians  and  Strawboards 

The  large  quantity  of  straw  going  to  waste  in 
Canada  has  from  time  to  time  cropped  up  in  paper 
manufacturing  circles  and  the  question  has  otten  liccn 
asked:  what  can  we  do  with  it?  Canadians  M'ho  read 
the  British  Trade  News  will,  recall  the  fact  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  Dutch  monopoly  and  the  need  for  competrion.  In 
En-dand  to-dav  .strawbeard  demands  a  good  price  and 
stocks  are  not  at  all  plentiful.  It  is  true  that  a  for- 
tune cannot  be  made  out  of  strawboards  owing  to 
the  prices,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Dutch  can 
sell  well  and  develop  their  industry  it  stands  to  rea- 
son they  are  not  losing  money.  Canada  wants'  to 
aive  them  a  little  competition  and  good  strawboard 
^-ill  alwavs  find  a  ready  market  in  England  and  the 
colonies.  "  It  Mould  be  interesting  to  hear  what  Can- 
adians have  to  say  on  the  suh,iect— there  's  no  use 
letting  the  grass  groAv  under  their  feet. 
More  Reductions 

While  the  prices  of  newsprint  remain  unchanged, 
it  is  notable  that  at  the  other  extreme  end  of  the  in- 
dustry hand-made  paper  manufacturers  are.  also  an- 
nouncing reductions  in  their  price.s,  equal  to  about  4 
and  6  cents  a  lb.  cheaper  raw-materials,  cheaper  labour, 
and  good  stocks,  are  attributable  for  the  announce- 
ment. An  outlet  must  be  found  to  get  stocks  reduced 
and  keep  the  mills  going. 

Swedish  Troubles. 

The  recent  troubles  l)etween  tlie  workers  and  paper 
mill  owners  in  Sweden,  have  compelled  the  pulp  mills 
and  their  workers  to  come  to  a  definite  agreement 
in  order  to  avert  more  trouble.  A  nevr  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  which  will  bring  do\™  wages  by 
44  p.c.  below  the  high  rates  paid  during  the  boom 
period  in  1919.  It  is  estimated  that  in  February  Swe- 
den turned  out  45,300  tons  of  sulphite,  of  which  about 
12,000  ons  went  to  the  Swedish  paper  mills,  while  the 
amount  of  sulphate  reached  15.500  tons  compared  with 
the  usual  monthly  production  of  20,500  tons.  Atten- 
tion is  now  being  diverted  to  reducing  costs  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  "cut"'  in  wages  is  the  first  element  in 
the  economj'  programme.  The  troubles  between  the 
paper  workers  and  tlieir  employers  are  not  fully  ad- 
justed yet. 

Welcome  Mr.  Wainwright! 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Wainwright  has  established  him- 
self in  an  office  in  Blackfriars  House,  New  Bridge 
Street,  London,  E.  C.  4.     His  new  office  will  contain 


the  l)est  product.^  of  the  Ilnward  Smith  Paper  ilills. 
Ltd.,  and  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  ami  it  is 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  heart  of  newspaperdom — 
an  idejil  spot.  It  is  up  to  Mr.  WaiuAvright  now  to 
let  the  British  consumers  see  what  Canada  can  do  and 
sell  in  the  way  of  papers. 

A  Sign  of  the  Times 

Cost  of  living  has  now  fallen  to  S6  i).c.  in  England, 
as  against  141  p.c.  this  time  last  year.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  a  reduction  in  wages  is  advocated 
amoungst  the  paper  mill  owners,  l)ecause,  like  the 
Swedish  mill  owners,  prompt  measures  must  be  taken 
to  ruthlessly  "cut"'  down  the  costs  of  output  if  British 
l)aper  is  to  find  its  ways  into  the  home  and  overseas 
markets.  Present  prices  are  not  favorable  to  con- 
sumers of  paper  and  the  Labor  Ministry  in  a  return 
this  week  states  *liat  owing  to  the  lack  of  orders  in  the 
jiajier  mills  employment  is  irregular  and  for  every 
100  ]iersons  emplo.yed  36  were  losing  13  hours  a  week 
by  working  sort  time.  This  is  not  a  sign  of  progress. 
Employment  is  bad  in  the  paper,  printing,  and  book 
binding  industries  and  a  considerable  amount  of  short 
time  is  .still  being  worked.  Hut  in  the  newsprint  mills 
full  aime  is  worked,  thanks  to  the  Au.stralian  preference 
for  Britisli  paper  and  a  good  outlook. 

Rubber  in  Paper 

One  of  the  science  experts  in  the  Manchester  Col- 
lege of  Technology,  ilr.  Frederick  Kaye,  contributes 
an  article  to  one  of  the'  daily  papers  on  his  process  for 
adding  rubber  latex  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
(This  subject  was  tliscussed  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  fur  INIarch  30.) 

The  Wages  Conference 

"No  news  is  good  news'',  is  an  old  adage,  and  in 
tlie  absence  of  any  statement  on  the  conference  of 
employers  and  employees  over  wages  and  hours  in 
the  paper  mills,  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume  that  every- 
thing is  sailing  along  peaceftdly  so  far.  There  is  a 
ballot,  of  course,  to  be  taken  on  some  points  raised 
in  the  conference  and  no  doubt  that  accounts  for 
the  reticence  on  both  side.**.  I  feel,  liowever,  tliat 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  will  lie  reached. 

Imports  of  Boards 

During  P'ebruary  2,688  tons  of  strawboard  was  im- 
ported by  "he  Fnited  Kingdom  in  all  ports,  the  supplies 
coming  from  Holland,  Germany  and  Belgium — in  the 
two  latter  cases  the  shipments  were  veiy  small  —  and 
the  value  is  put  at  £23,754,  which  works  out  roughly  a 
$40  a  ton. 

Millboards  were  imported  as  follows: — Canada  145 
tons,  2  cwts;  Germany,  186  tons  17  ewts;  U.  S.  A.  168 
tons,  19  cwts;  Sweden  3291,4  tons;  Netherlands  D^ 
tons;  Finland,  17  2/3  tons;  Denmark  2  tons,  4  cwts; 
Belgium,  14^,4  tons;  Norway,  51  tons,  17  cMts — a  total 
of  9291/2  tons,  valued  at  £22,332. 

Cardboard  supplies  were  received  on  February  from 
Norway,  Germany,  Sweden,  Netherland,  and  Austria, 
amounting  to  357  tons  6  cwts.,  valued  at  £15,784  ancl 
heatherboards  ari-ived  from  Germany,  Finland,  Nor- 
way, and  U.  S.  A.  to  the  extent  of  62  tons  4  ewts 
valued  at  £1,038.  It' will  lie  noticed  Canada  shipped 
no  cardhoard  to  England  in  February.  ^ 

Pulp  Market 

No  change  to  report,  (iroundwood  is  beginning  to 
change  hands,  but  at  no  reiluced  prices. 

Shipments  of  unbleached  sulphite  and  groundwood 
have  arrived  from  Canada  for  Becker  an  1  Co.  i.td. 
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UiNflTED  STATES  BOTES' 


President  Harding  lias  issued  a  proclamation  naming 
April  22  as  a  golden  anniversary  of  Arbor  Day.  Offi- 
cers of  public  instruction  and  of  civic  and  commercial 
organizations  are  urged  by  the  president  "to  unite  in 
thought  and  action  for  the  preservation  of  our  common 
heritage  by  planning  such  educational  and  instructive 
exercises  as  shall  bring  before  the  people  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  present  waste  by  forest  fires  and  the  need 
of  individual  and  collective  efforts  to  conserve  the  forests 
and  increase  our  tree  growth  for  ornament  and  use." 

President  Norbert  A.  Considine  of  the  Paper  House  of 
Pennsylvania  returned  to  Philadelphia  recently  follow- 
ing a  tour  through  the  Southern  States.  He  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  import  printing  paper  sales  field.  He 
found  general  conditions  in  the  South  on  the  upgrade, 
that  ocean  freights  through  Southern  ports  like  New 
Orleans  were  advantageous  and  that  at  the  present  time 
a  very  large  amount  of  foreign  made  newspaper  was 
being  consumed.  A.S  the  result  of  Mr.  Considine 's  inves- 
tigations, the  Paper  House  of  Pennsylvania  may  open  a 
Soutliern  branch  at  an  early  date. 

The  Julius  Seidel  Lumber  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  added  a  building  paper  department  intended  to  serve 
St.  Louis  and  vicinity  with  quick  deliveries  and  ship- 
ments of  such  commodities  as  wall  board,  roofings,  water- 
proof and  insulating  papers,  sheathings,  etc.  The  new 
department  wil]  be  under  the  direction  of  Claude  L. 
Dann,  formerly  manager  of  the  building  materials  de- 
partment of  the  Graham  Paper  Company,  and  until  re- 
cently district  manager  in  St.  Louis  for  the  Beaver  Board 
Companies. 

Robert  R.  Drummond,  Philadelphia  salesman  for  the 
Seaman  Paper  Company  has  resigned  from  that  firm  to 
take  the  place  as  purcha.sing  agent  with  the  Oxford  Paper 
Company  in  New  York  City.  Prior  to  taking  up  his  new 
duties,  Mr.  Drummond  spent  some  time  at  the  Rumford 
Mills  in  Maine  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  man- 
ufacturing end  of  the  business. 

The  reorganization  managers  of  the  Beaver  Board 
Companies  have  announced  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  complete  the  proposed  plan  of  readjustment  of  the  in- 
debtedness by  April  1  as  contemplated,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee representing  creditors  holding  maturing  obliga- 
tions have  requested  an  extension  until  April  29.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  creditors  have  assented.  Suffi- 
cient deposit  of  8  per  cent,  gold  notes  and  stock  has  not 
been  received  to  make  possible  the  completion  of  the  plan. 
If  such  deposit  is  not  obtained  a  receivership  will  be 
necessary,  the  managers'  statement  sets  forth. 

The  Springfield  TJwlon  has  reduced  the  price  of  its 
daily  issue  from  two  cents  to  one  cent.  The  Evening 
Union,  which  has  been  selling  for  two  cents,  also  has  been 
cut  to  one  cent. 

The  Weis  Fiber  Container  Corporation  factory  at 
Monroe,  Mich,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  April  2nd,  caus- 
ing a  loss  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

"Cri^^ical  Points  in  Pulp  and  Paper-making,"  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  published  by  the  Bird  Machine  Com- 
pany, South  Walpole,  Mass.  It  contains  information  re- 
garding the  application  of  the  company's  products  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper,  and  should  be  of  much 
interest  to  the  ti"ade. 
A  forest  conservation  play,  in  which  0-  M.  Porter,  se- 


cretary-h'easurGr  of  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  A.ssociation  will  take  a  lead- 
ing part,  will  be  given  in  New  Yoi-k  City  in  connection 
with  the  observance  of  conservation  week  late  this  month. 
The  play  will  be  put  on  at  the  Selwyn  Theatre,  and  will 
be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Federation 
of  Women's  CJubs. 

Sloan's  School,  Indianapolis,  will  be  the  scene  in  the 
near  future  of  a  paper-making  exhibit  to  be  staged  under 
direction  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As.soeiation. 

A  celluloid  slide  rule  box  board  guage  that  is  probably 
the  only  guage  of  its  kind  ever  produced  is  being  distri- 
buted by  the  C.  L.  LaBoiteaux  Company  to  its  clientele. 
It  is  simple  in  operation  and  should  be  of  considerable 
service  to  pai)er  box  manufacturers. 


STOP  THE  LEAKS 

A  very  striking  poster  is  displayed  in  conspicuous 
places  by  the  Rock  Island  Raill-oad  system.  The  pos- 
sible loss  in  air,  steam  and  water  systems  is  illus- 
trated in  an  impressive  manner.  The  volume  lost 
under  different  conditions  is  comijuted  and  converted 
into  dollars  and  cents  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  repairing  any  small  leaks,  as  shown  below: 
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AIR  STEAM  &  WATER  COST  MONEY 
DONT  WASTE   THEM 
SHOVEL    LESS    COAL 

There  is  often  a  tendency  in  paper  mills  to  over- 
look unnecessary  waste  of  water  or  a  leaky  steam 
valve  because  of  the  large  volume  of  water  and  steam 
u.sed.  A  similar  "Stop  Leak"  sign  worked  out  for 
pulp  and  paper  mill  conditions  should  be  of  great 
value.  A  po.ster  of  this  type  shows  the  workmen 
what  financial  loss  may  be  incurred  because  of  a  leak 
that  can  be  easily  detected  and  repaired. 

MEETING  OF  BONDHOLDERS  OF  CLARKE 
BROTHERS  LTD. 

A  meeting  of  bondholders  of  Clarke  Brothers  Ltd., 
Bear  River,  N.  S.  has  been  called  for  25th  April  to 
vote  upon  a  proposal  to  create  a  seven  percent  prior 
lien  fifteen  year  gold  bond  to  the  amount  of  $600,000 
to  meet  maturing  obligations  and  provide  working 
capital  to  reopen  plant  and  construct  a  pipe  line  to 
secure  a  permanent  supply  of  water  by  gravity.  The 
failure  of  water  supply  due  to  unusual  drought  caused 
the  present  shut  down  of  plant. 

The  output  of  the  firm  being  contracted  for,  it  is 
felt  that  all  obligations  can  be  met  satisfactorily  if 
the  above  arrangements  can  be  carried  out. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  April  8.  —  (Siwcial  I'drrespoiulence).  — 
Judging  from  most  of  the  reports  received  from  job- 
bers ill  localized  consuming  centres,  one  would  infer 
that  the  paper  industry  continues  to  be  characterized 
by  profound   quietness.      Jobbers   and   mill    agents   in 
general  state  that  demand  for  paper  of  practically  all 
kinds  in  narrow,  that  consumers  cannot  be  prevailed 
u|ion  to  buy  other  than  in  hand-to-mouth  fashion,  and 
Ibat  the  volume  of  paper  moving  toward  consumption 
is  nowhere  near  what  it  should  be.     On  the  other  hand, 
rejiorts  coming  from  manufacturing  centres  are  much 
more  encouraging.    Paper  mills  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  are  said  to  be  quickening  their  operations,  in- 
creasing their  production,  and  to  be  finding  an  outlet 
for  their  produ-^t  with  far  less  difficulty  than  in  some 
time.     This  difference  in  the  character  of  reports  in- 
dicates that  there  is  a  much  larger  movement  of  paper 
tlian  many  in  the  trade  are  willing  to  admit;  that  a 
much  greater  amount  of  paper  is  being  produced  and 
consumed   at   present   than   local    conditions     in   New 
York  and  the  other  principal  consuming  centres  would 
suggest.  Not  that  paper  jobbers  and  merchants  are  dis- 
posed to  take  a  bearish  view  of  the  situation;  instead 
there  is  a  very  optimistic  feeling  pervading  the  trade 
anil  nearly  everyone  endeavors  to  lie  as  encouraged  as 
they  can,' but  it  appears  that  the  average  distributor 
of  paper  is  not  inclined  to  view  the  situation  as  broad- 
ly as  he  sliould,  with  the  result   tliat,  looking  at   the 
subject  from  a  narrow  viewpoint,  he  does  not   realize 
how  mattei-s  really  are  improving. 

Certainly  the  figures  contained  in  the  latest  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  report  show  that  the  paper  in- 
dustry is  maintaining  its  productive  activity  on  a  fairh' 
large  scale.  Production  of  paper  in  Feliruary  was  only 
slightly  below  that  of  tlie  preceding  month,  amounting 
to  a  total  of  501,817  net  tons  of  paper  of  all  kinds  in 
Fel)ruary  compared  with  506,195  tons  in  January,  and 
being  well  above  the  average  monthly  output  based  on 
the  Commission's  reports  for  the  last  five  years  of 
468,841  net  tons.  These  production  figures  are  espe- 
cially encouraging  when  it  is  considered  that  Feb- 
ruary is  a  short  month  with  several  geni'rally  observed 
holidays. 

It  is  also  quite  likely  that  many  members  of  the 
trade  base  their  opinions  regarding  the  present  market 
condition  largely  on  the  price  situation,  in  whicli  event 
they  would  naturally  acquire  a  soniewliat  pessimistic 
view  of  the  present  standing  of  the  industry.  Tiu^re  is 
no  question  but  that  prices  on  many  kinds  of  paper 
are  too  low.  Competition  among  those  seeking  orders 
has  forced  prices  down  to  a  point  wliere  paper  in  fre- 
quent cases  is  being  niarketed  at  levels  where  man- 
ufacturers and  jol)bers  are  realizing  little  or  not  profit. 
This  is  not  a  healthy  condition,  to  be  sure,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  as  mills  procure  more  business  and  be- 
come better  engaged  they  will  adjust  prices  on  a 
sounder  basis. 

Newsprint  continues  to  move  in  a  fairly  conssistent 
manner  and  at  steady  prices.  Opinion  is  general  that 
print  paper  prices  have  struck  bottom  and  belief  on 
this  score  is  reflected  in  the  I'l-ecr  buying  operations  of 
publishers  who  ai'e  absorbing  supplies  in  larger  volume 


than  in  many  a  month.  Latest  statistics  show  that 
newspaper  circulation  is  growing  and  that  publishers 
are  printing  larger  issues  to  carry  the  increased  adver- 
tising they  are  obtaining,  which  are  encouraging  fac- 
tors in  that  they  mean  heavier  consumption  of  new.s- 
print. 

There  is  a  better  demand  for  book  papers.  Orders 
are  mostly  for  limited  tonnage  which  does  not  measure 
up  to  nomal,  but  in  the  aggregate  the  movement  of 
book  paper  is  on  the  rise.  Quotations  show  a  harden- 
ing tendency  and  mills  are  gradually  getting  into  a 
more  independent  position  and  therefore  are  enabled 
to  refuse  orders  which  fail  to  net  them  a  profit  on  their 
product.  Wrapping  papers  are  in  moderate  demand 
notwithstanding  that  large  importations  of  Scamlina-  ■ 
vian  kraft  wrapping  paper  are  liaving  a  bad  influence 
on  the  market  in  the  Ihiited  States.  Tissues  are  exhibit- 
ing a  firmer  price  tone  under  a  better  demand  from 
consumers,  and  fine  papers  are  wanted  in  more  num- 
erous lots  with  quotati(uis,  particularly  (ui  the  higher 
grades  of  bond?  and  ledgers,  tending  firmer. 

The  box  board  market  is  livelier  than  it  has  been 
in  a  long  time,  and  reports  say  that  a  majority  of 
board  mills  have  sufficient  orders  booked  to  keep 
them  fully  engaged  for  a  month  or  longer.  Quotations 
on  board  hold  steady  at  from  $35  upwards  a  ton  f.o.b. 
New  York  on  plain  chip,  and  between  $37.50  and  $40 
on  filled  news  board. 

GROUND  WOOD.— While  the  situation  in  ground 
wood  displays  a  little  easier  tone,  evidently  due  to  the 
fact  that  grinding  mills  now  have  plenty  of  water  and 
therefore  are  enabled  to  increase  their  production,  no 
material  changes  have  occurred  in  prices.  Man- 
ufacturers continue  to  quote  at  about  previous  levels 
and  seem  to  be  getting  enough  orders  for  their  pro- 
duct to  warrant  the  maintenance  of  prices.  Domestic 
grinders  in  Upper  New  York  State  and  New  England 
quote  anywhere  from  $30  to  $35  a  ton  f.o.b.  producing 
plants,  depending  on  the  quality  f)f  pulp  and  the  dis- 
tance it  has  to  be  hauled  to  consuming  mills,  average 
prices  delivered  <?onsumiiig  points  ranging  around  $40 
a  ton.  Additional  sales  of  ground  wood  brought  down 
to  New  York  from  Nova  Scotia  by  schooners  at  around 
$34  a  ton  f.o.b  this  city  are  reported,  indicating  that 
prices  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  also  are  holding. 
Some  U.  S.  consumers  are  reported  buying  ground 
wood  in  Canada  down  as  low  as  $27  per  ton  at  grind- 
ing i)laiits  but  the  heavy  freight  l)riiigs  the  delivered 
cost  u])  to  the  same  level  at  which  domestic  ])ulp  is 
quoted. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— Most  members  of  the  trade  in 
New  York  describe  the  chemical  pulp  market  as  quiet 
and  .say  that  quotations  tend  lower,  yet  concrete  proof 
of  price  declines  -s  lacking.  It  is  clearly  apparent  that 
consumers  are  buying  caution.sly;  that  is,  that  they 
are  placing  orders  only  when  in  direct  need  of  sup- 
plies, nevertheless  the  sales  recorded  indicate  prices  are 
fairly  well  maintained  and  that,  everything  consider- 
ed, a  moderate  movement  of  pulp  is  in  motion.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that,  iclalivcly  speaking,  imported 
pulp  is  selling  more  readily  al  present  than  domestic, 
which  is  to  be  expected  when  it  is  understood  -that 
importers  in  freguent  cases  are  quoting  proportionately- 
cheaper  prices. 
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Late  authoritative  advices  of  a  definite  nature  from 
"Washington  are  to  the  effect  that  a  5  per  cent  dut.y 
will  he  imposed  on  chemical  wood  pulp  in  the  new 
jjermanent  tariff  hill,  to  he  figured  on  an  ad  vali)rem 
hasis  on  the  American  valuation  plan.  It  is  also  stated 
that  tlie  prohabilities  are  pulp  will  be  put  back  on  the 
free  list  before  tlie  tariff  bill  becomes  law;  at  least, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  trade  here  that  pulp  will 
not  remain  on  the  dutiable  list. 

EAGS. — The  papermaking  rag  market  continues 
dull.  Sales  are  .scattered  and  seldom  involve  important 
amounts  of  rags,  as  consumers  are  buying  merely  to  fill 
immediate  requirements.  Some  grades  are  moving  so 
slowly  that  hardly  any  market  exists  for  them,  wliile 
even  those  kinds  of  rags  finding  an  outlet  are  bring- 
ing low  prices  over  which  dealers  express  much  dis- 
satisfaction. Roofing  stock  is  probably  moving  in  pro- 
liiirtionately  larger  volume  than  any  other  class  of  rags, 
and  felt  mills  seem  to  be  having  no  trouble  procuring 
Xo.  1  packing  of  roofing  at  90  to  95  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  f.o.b.  shipping  points,  and  No.  2  packing  at 
80  to  85  cents.  In  some  cases  foreign  dark  cottons  are 
selling  at  $1  a  hundred  pounds,  but  more  often  these 
rags  are  fetching  no  higher  than  95  cents.  Old  whites 
and  blues  are  in  slack  demand,  and  new  cuttings  are 
wanted  in  but  small  quantities.  No.  1  white  shirt  cut- 
tings are  quoted  at  around  10  cents  a  pound  at  dealers' 
points,  new  unbleached  muslins  at  8.50  cents,  white 
lawns  at  8.25  cents,  blue  overall  cuttings  at  5.50  cents, 
and  new  No.  1  washables  at  3.75  cents. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Several  grades  of  old  paper  are 
selling  rather  freely  provided  dealers  are  willing  to 
accept  the  prices  offered  by  mills.  No.  1  soft  white 
shavings  are  in  comparatively  good  demand  at  around 
3.15  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  white  blank  news 
cuttings  find  ready  buyers  at  1.65  cents,  and  old  No.  1 
mixed  paper  for  board  mills  is  moving  in  fair  tonnage 
at  45  to  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  On  the  whole, 
however,  there  is  not  the  activity  in  the  market  that 
ordinarily  exists.  Mill  demand  does  not  begin  to  mea- 
sure up  to  what  it  usually  is  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  indications  are  prices  would  go  lower  were  they 
not  already  on  such  low  levels.  Folded  newspapers  are 
quoted  at  55  to  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds  at  dealers' 
points,  old  No.  1  kraft  at  1.75  cents  per  pound,  old 
books  and  magazines  at  around  1.40  cents,  and  No.  1 
hard  white  shavings  at  an  average  of  3.75  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Prices  on  old  rope 
and  bagging  rule  about  steady  under  a  more  or  less 
routine  movement  of  these  materials.  Domestic  ma- 
nila  rope  in  No.  1  condition  sells  at  4.25  cents  per  pound 
at  dealers'  points,  and  No.  1  scrap  bagging  at  one  cent 
a  pound,  though  some  dealers  putting  up  a  special 
packing  of  bagging  report  receiving  1.25  cents. 


DISCUSSING  PLANS  FOR  WATER  POWERS 

Toronto,  April  6. — Tlie  series  of  conferences  now  in 
progress  in  this  city  between  members  of  the  T.  &  N.O. 
Railway  Commission,  officials  of  the  Hollinger  Mine  and 
the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  (!o.  have  for  object  the  for- 
mulating of  a  policy  regarding  the  development  of  the 
huge  water  powers  of  the  Abitibi  River,  whereby  electric 
energy  might  be  turned  to  the  services  of  these  thi-ee 
great  eorportions  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  a  .sur- 
plus for  indu.stries  of  the  north  country. 


Any    in.iury   that   breaks   the  skin    demands  first  aid 
treatment. — Give  yourself  a  fair  show. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

IVIontreal,  April  10. — General  business  conditions  are 
the  vital  factors  in  the  dullness  or  activit.\'  of  the  i)ulp 
and  j)aper  trades.  While  commence  has  not  improved 
to  the  extent  hoped  for,  it  is  on  the  up-grade,  and  the 
pulp  and  paper  industries  have  shared  in  that  slight 
revival — in  fact  it  has  participated  to  a  greater  extent 
than  some  other  basic  industries.  The  activity  in  pulp 
and  paper  stocks  and  shares  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  this  connection.  Part  of  the  large  turnover  and  the 
rise  in  values!  is  undoulttedly  due  to  pure  speculalioii. 
but  a  portion  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  a  l)elief  on 
the  part  of  the  public  that  the  pulp  and  paper  trades 
are  now  in  a  more  satisfactory  position  from  the  reve- 
nue point  of  view,  and  that  the  prospects  are  more 
favorable.  The  fact  that  three  companies  are  in  the 
market  for  additional  capital  is  significant.  Even  nine 
months  ago  these  appeals  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question. 

The  newsprint   situation  has  apjirecially   im])r(ivc(l. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  the  assistant  manager  of   the   Can- 
adian Export  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  quite  optimistic  as  to 
the  outlook.     He  recently  returned  from  a  month's  visit 
to  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land,   Detroit,    and    Toledo.      He   stated    that    general 
business  conditions  are  picking  up.     In  the  Southern 
tov(Tis  and  cities  the  depression  had  not  been  so  inten- 
sified; the  publishers  received  a*fair  amount  of  ad-    . 
vertising  and  money  was  spent  more  freely.     In  Det- 
roit, Cleveland  and  the  surrounding  districts  the  slump 
had  been  heavy.     The  automobile  trade  had  suffered, 
and  the  companies  had  reduced  the  number  employed 
and  speeded  up  production  from  these  who  were  kept 
on.     The  view  taken  was  that  while  trade  was  dull, 
there  was  no  actual  danger  of  collapse  as  was  feared 
several  months  ago.     From  the  publising  point,  Avhile 
advertising  was  about  8  or  9  per  cent  lower  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  great  efforts  were  being  made  to 
increase  the  circulation,  and  in  order  to  obtain  results, 
many  new-features  were  added,  naturallj'   increasing 
the  use  of  newsprint.     The  consumption  of  paper  in 
the  United  States  was  at  a  higher  point  than  at  any 
previous  period.     It   might  be  asked  that  if  this  had 
been  the  case,  why  were  the  Canadian  mills  not  more 
fully  employed?     The  answer  was —  the  impoi-ts  form 
Europe   were   heavier   than    for   many   years,   and   af- 
fected the  mills  of  Canada  and  the  United  States;  in 
other     word,     European     manufacturers     supplied     a 
share  of  the  requirements,  at  the  expense  of  Canada 
and  United  States.     Since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
there  had  been  a  change  in  the  .situation.     European 
])aper  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  for  the  average 
North  American  newspaper.     "Wherever  one  went    lie 
found  people  with  stocks  of  foreign  newsprint,  bought 
at  low  prices,  but  which  in  reality  was  not  cheap  at 
any  price.  It  was  too  transparent,  too  thin,  and  would 
not  stand  up  against  the  terrific  strain  of  the  modern 
american  printing  press.     Mr.  Dawe  declared,  "Take 
any  foreign  paper  and   put   it  against  any   Canadian 
paper,  and  the  difference  is  obvious  even  to  a  layman." 
Ill  Europe  there  were  no  page  advertisements  as  here, 
and  the  necessity  for  paper  being  opaque  was  not  a  vital 
as  on  this  continent.     The  result  was  that  purchasers 
wiio  bought  foreign  paper  were  returning  to  Canadian 
mills,  all  of  which  were  sold  up  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months.     Certain   iiublLshers  anticiiiated  a  drop 
in   price  and  allowed   their  stocks  to   decieasc;  these 
publishers  are  now  compelled  to  go  into   the  market 
and  fill  their  requirements.     The  Export  Company  felt 
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that  prices  would  remain  stationary  for  some  time ;  an 
increase  was  not  likely,  and  certainly  a  decrease  was 
not  anticipated.  Mr.  Dawe  added  that  the  growth 
of  radio  telegraphy  in  the  states  was  responsible  for 
an  appreciable  increase  in  the  use  of  paper,  some  of 
the  dailies  publishing   a   special   radio   page. 

Book  and  fine  papers  are  in  moderate  demand,  al- 
though the  orders  are  mainly  of  the  immediate  delivery 
character.  Coated  stock  is  dull.  Tissues  and  toilets 
are  spottv  while  wrappings  meet  with  a  fair  sale. 

Pulpwood  is  almost  dead,  and  the  outlook  is  not 
good.  The  iiulp  market,  as  a  whole,  is  quiet.  Ground- 
wood  is  unattractive  in  price  from  the  point  of  the 
producer,  so  that  very  little  surplus  is  being  made. 
Bleached  .sulphite  holds  firm  at  current  prices.  The 
sales  have  steadily  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  but  the  demand  still  leaves  something  to  be 
desired. 


TORONTO  NOTES 

That  financial  confidence  is  being  restored  in  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  as  an  investment  medium 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  paper,  pulp  and  board  mills 
are  inviting  mai-ket  attention  to  offerings  of  bonds, 
.stocks  and  debentures.  The  industry  thus  shows  con- 
fidence in  itself  and  the  manner  in  which  the  offerings 
are  being  met  indicates  that  the  jHiblic  is  feeling  renew- 
ed confidence  in  the  industry.  This  also  shows  in  the 
marked  rise  of  sogie  stock  issues.  We  are  not  .yet 
out  of  the  woods  of  readjustment,  but  careful  aiuilysis 
of  the  situation  ■shows  that  wherever  possible,  what 
might  be  called  the  invisible  assets  are  being  discarded 
and  there  is  some  house-cleaning  in  the  inventory  cubi- 
cles. 

As  far  as  general  business  is  concerned,  pulp  and 
paper  activities  follow  closely  those  of  textiles,  retail 
drygoods,  building  trades  or  anything  else.  When  (me 
seeks  inspirati(U7  he  experiences  much  the  same  sensa- 
tions! as  listening  to  an  anthem  by  a  rural  choir,  there 
are  many  repetitions  and  it's  hard  to  say  whether 
the  next  burst  will  be  Amen,  or  Hallelujah.  One 
man  said  he  felt  like  saying  hallelujah,  and  would  do 
so  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  didn't  feel  quite 
sure  of  his  ground. 

On  all  sides  it  is  felt  that  matters  are  steadily  im- 
proving, but  that  the  inertia  to  be  overcome  was  so 
great  that  strenuous  endeavour  seemed  to  do  little  more 
than  prevent  a  fall  back.  The  most  helpful  factor  is 
the  sense  that  continued  effort  is  counting  and  that  the 
circumstances  of  consumption  and  lapse  of  time  are 
both  in  favor  of  increased   business. 

The  situation  is  reviewed  in  the  following  notes : 
PULPWOOD. — Our  predictions  of  some  weeks  ago 
as  to  possible  shortage  of  pulpwood   ir>   the  fall   and 


winter  of  1922-23  are  corroborated  by  reports  from 
Parry  Sound  that  the  cut  has  been  light  in  that  dis- 
trict. In  isolated  districts  settlers  have  made  good 
cuts,  but  lack  of  capital  and  small  demand  has  had 
a  retarding  effect. 

6R0UNDW00D.— News  grade  $30  to  $35  deliver- 
ed, book  $37  to  $40  delivered. 

SULPHITE.— NeAvs  grade  $60  to  $65.  Book  $65  to 
$70.     Market  inclined  to  be  quiet. 

KRAFT. — The  market  seems  stabilized  at  a  price  of 
$70. 

WRITINGS.— Fairly  active. 

BOOK. — Mills  running  about  80  p.c.  capacity  with 
fair  business. 

BRISTOL,  COVERS  and  TAGS.— This  week's  busi- 
ness is  not  quite  as  brisk  as  last,  but  still  active,  and 
mills  are  figuring  pretty  closely.  The  demand  for  tags 
reflects  activity  in  building,  hardware  and  automative 
trades. 

WRAPPINGS.— No.  1  Kraft  8%c.  per  lb.     Colored 

Kraft  9i/4c  to  10i4e.  per  lb.  Manilla  Si/le.  to  7y2C.  per  lb. 

BAGS. — Manilla,  65  per  cent  off  regular  list  prices. 

Light  Kraft  65  per  cent.     Heavy  Kraft  70  per  cent. 

White  Bond  4.5-10,  10  per  cent. 

TISSUES  and  TOILETS. 

Manilla 20  x  30     $  .85 

Nat.  White  ...  20  x  30  •  .95 
No.  1  White  .  .  20  X  30  1.25 
White    Sulphite     20  x  30       1.10 

TOWELS.— Interfolding  $5.50  per  case. 
$15.25  per  case  less  22  per  cent. 

Trading  in  waste  paper  sliowed  no  important  change 
either  in  demand  or  price  during  the  past  week.  There 
has  been  a  moderate  movement  for  mixed  papers  while 
demand  for  books  and  magazines  continues  firm.  Gen- 
eral market  conditions  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  they 
were  last  week,  although  this  condition  is  looked  on  as 
only  temporary. 

Cotton  rags  still  continue  slow,  and  scattered  sales 
to  mills  indicate  a  merely  nominal  market.  Roofing 
rags  are  moving  in  limited  quantities  and  mill  demand 
lacked  snap. 

Paper  manufacturers  for  the  most  part  showed 
little  disposition  to  stock  up  in  new  cotton  cuttings, 
and  jiriees  are  in  a  very  uncertain  position.  All  quo- 
tations given  constituting  approximate  market  levels. 


24  X  36 

$1.15  Rm. 

24  X  36 

1.35  Rm. 

24  X  36 

1.75  Rm. 

24  X  36 

1.55  Rm. 

'r  case. 

I.X.L.  Roll 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO! 


Toronto  printers  axe  threatening  to  strike.  If  they 
do  newspaper  publishers  and  other  master  printers 
will  declare  for  the  open  shop. 

(Fnini  the  Globe.  March  28,  1872.) 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 
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Bleached  and  unbleache 
of  Canadian  manufacture 
Write  and  let  us  show 
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PAPER  SECURITIES  IN  DEMAND. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  market  during  the  present 
movement  has  been  tlie  action  of  tlie  paper  stocks, 
especially  those  of  promise  now  quoted  at  the  lower 
levels.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
sentiment  with  regard  to  these  shares  and  their  action, 
at  no  time  sensational  in  the  recent  upturn,  has  been 
accelerated  to  a  qousiderable  extent  by  buying  from  the 
west,  presumably  for  traders  who  had  gone  short.  The 
following  table  gives  the  performance  of  active  paper 
stocks  last  week  and  a  comparison  of  the  heights  at- 
tained by  them  during  the  boom  of  1920.,  the  nervous 
days  of  1921,  and  what  appears  to  be  their  entry  into 
a  new  era  in  1922. 

Last      Net        High         High        High 
Stocks        Sale     ch'ge        1922  1921  1920 

Abitibi    ....     47         +51/2       47  573^         87 

Brompton    ...     26         +2  26I/2       571^         85 

II.  Smith  ....      C5         uuch         74         110  167 

Laurentide  ...     85         +21/2       85i/>       95  125 

Price  Bros.  .   .   .     4314     +51/2       44  4214       385 

Riordon 9         +1  9%     160  226 

Spanish  R.  .   .    .   '7214     +4  731/2     *89i/>       I2514 

Do.  pfd *8478     +1%       861/8       95  149 

Wayagamack  .  .     371/2     +II/2       381/2       89  I501/4 

It  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  of  course,  that 
a  share  of  some  of  the  above  issues  represents  from  2 
to  5  shares  of  old  stock,  the  majority  of  such  splits  hav- 
ing been  made  in  1920. 

INCONSISTENT  POLICY 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  a  strong  editorial  points 
out  the  inconsistency  of  the  high  tariff  advocates  at 
Washington  so  far  as  the  effects  of  their  proposals  upon 
trade  with  Canada  go. 

"It  seems  as  if  every  product  of  Canada  must  be  taxed 
to  a  prohibitive  point,"  says  the  paper.  "That  country 
is  comparatively  new  and  must  buy  large  quantities  of 
manufactured  goods,  which  are  to  be  paid  for  with  farm 
products.  There  is  only  one  other  country  in  the  world 
that  buys  so  much  from  the  United  States.  And  yet,  we 
are  aiming  to  treat  this  important  customer  in  a  way  no 
mercJiant  with  a  modicum  of  coiumon  sense  would  treat 
•  me  of  his  customers.  Markets  are  as  essential  for  farm 
jirosperity  as  for  that  of  industry.  But  those  who  would 
sell  must  also  buy.  We  cannot  forbid  everyone  to  come 
into  our  domain,  and  at  the  same  time  ask  them  to  buy, 
and  buy  heavily  of  us.  Human  nature  must  be  made  over 
before  Congress  can  take  everything  and  give  nothing. 

"In  all  probability  the  list  will  become  law.  It  will  be 
well  for  the  farmers  to  check  it  up  a  year  or  two  hence  to 
see  whether  it  has  been  a  tonic  or  a  habit-forming  drug." 

KAMINISTIQUIA  MILL  TO  START  SOON 
All  litigation  proceedings,  injunctions  and  delays  in 
connection  with  the  plant  of  the  Kamini-stiquia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Current  River,  which  was  purcha.sed  on 
February  20  for  $175,000  by  George  P.  Berkley,  general 
manager  of  the  Consolidated  Wa^er  Power  &  Paper  com- 
pany, Wisconsin,  Wis.,  are  now  cleared  away,  and  it  is 
expected  that  within  three  weeks'  time  active  operations 
will  be  commenced  at  the  miU. 

The  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  company 
has  purchased  the  Point  Magnet  limits  for  $85,000,  from 
tlie  former  Kaministiquia  Pulp  and  Paper  company 
These  limits  are  at  the  point  of  the  Black  Bay  peninsula 
and  comprise,  according  to  the  last  cruise  made  70  000 
cords  of  spruce,  in  addition  to  other  timber. 

n^f  ^°^^'''*'  ^^'P®'  ^'''^^^^  '^  °^  24-inch  diameter,  will  be 
700  feet  long,  and  will  take  care  of  a  mill  of  100  ton  cap- 
acity 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  AMERICAN   CONVENTION 


THE    TARIFF   ON   PULP. 


A  year  ago  at  this  time,  tlie  paper  makers  and  pulp 
manufacturers  together  with  their  fellow  business  men 
in  other  lines,  were  in  a  position  very  much  like  a  per- 
son \\ho  is  ready  to  dive  into  the  water  and  knows  it  is 
going  to  l)e  cold.  Business  men  could  see  that  they 
were  in  for  a  jear  of  depression  and  commercial  diffi- 
culty but  could  not  tell  how  bad  the  experience  was 
going  to  be.  To  reacli  better  times  it  was  necessaiy  to 
wade  through  the  slough  of  despondency.  This  has 
been  done  and  on  the  other  side  we  find  ourselves  on 
firmer  ground  but  like  the  boy  who  has  plunged  into 
the  water  for  his  first  swim  in  the  spring,  a  good  many 
are  still  shivering  fi"om  the  recent  experience.  It  is 
probable  that  a  large  number  of  pulp  and  paper  makers 
find  themselves  better  off  to-day  than  they  had  expected. 
The  general  feeling  at  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  in  New  York  last  week  was 
that  the  worst  had  certainly  passed  although  the  pre- 
sent is  not  as  prosperous  as  had  been  hoped  for.  There 
was  a  distinct  feeling  of  confidence  and  optimism  that 
tlie  present  year,  while  it  will  not  be  a  particularly  pro- 
fital)le  one  for  all  branches  of  the  industry,  will  at  least 
.see  the  mills  breaking  even  or  perhaps  doing  a  little 
better.  No  one  any  longer  has  a  notion  that  business 
will  come  along  for  simply  putting  up  a  "this  way 
l)lease"  sign.  Business  will  have  to  be  gone  after  and 
dug  up.  Tliis  apparently  is  not  so  much  because  pur- 
chasers do  not  need  materials  or  will  not  buy  supplies 
as  because  everyone  seems  inclined  to  postpone  pur- 
chases until  the  last  possible  moment  and  it  requires  an 
argument  in  most  cases  to  convince  the  customer  that 
now  is  the  acceptable  time. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  a  convention  involving  meetings  of  some  20  organiza- 
tions, but  we  are  able  to  give  a  resume  of  the  principal 
events  in  this  issue  and  next  week  we  shall  print  several 
of  tlie  principal  addresses.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
all  the  addresses  are  available  and  it  is  planned  to  re- 
l)roduce  a  number  of  the  more  important  papers- in  sub- 
sc(|uent  issues. 


Of  the  $101,8fi9,991  assets  of  the  International  Paper 
Co..  plants  and  property  are  valued  at  $53,643,645, 
woodlands  at  8,487,773,  and  inventories  at  30,782,154. 
Rome  company! 


Now  that  income  tax  returns  have  been  made  to  their 
respective  Governments,  Americans  and  Canadians  are 
finding  the  proposed  tariff  bill  as  amended  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  principal  topic  for  conversa- 
tion. Attention  was  focused  on  the  subject  at  the  time 
the  Fordney  bill  was  discussed  in  the  House  and  inte- 
rest has  lain  doi'mant  only  to  be  revived  by  the  action 
of  the  Senate  committee  which  was  announced  last  week. 
The  tariff  bill,  brought  forward  by  the  committee  and 
recommended  to  the  Senate,  provides  that  the  foreign 
value  be  taken  as  tlie  fii:st  basis  of  computation  unless 
the  President  shall  have  made  public  a  finding  as  to  the 
American  price  of  a  similar  article  with  which  the  im- 
ported article  competes.  The  Senate  bill  also  provides 
that  the  President  may  raise  the  rate  of  duty. 

The  most  important  featui-e  of  the  bill  as  affecting 
the  ]>ulp  and  paper  industry  is  that  newsprint  paper  is 
nominally  free  and  mechanical  woodpulp,  rag  pulp  and 
pulpwood  are  likewise  free  while  chemical  pulp,  other 
grades  of  paper  and  books  are  sub.iect  to  payment  of 
duty.  The  duty  on  chemical  pulp  is  5  per  cent,  ad  val- 
orem, on  printing  paper  not  otherwise  provided  for  one 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent.  a.v. ;  paper 
board,  etc.,  and  sheathing  and  roofing  paper  10  per 
cent. ;  filter  stock  ll/4c  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  a.v. ; 
tissue  and  other  light  weight  papers  from  4c  to  6e  per 
pound  according  to  weight  and  15  per  cent,  a.v.;  coated 
papers  5c  per  pound  for  most  grades  and  20  per  cent  to 
25  per  cent  additional. 

The  Senate  bill  carries  the  same  provision  as  the 
Fordney  bill  with  regard  to  imjiorts  of  papers  and  pulp 
from  a  country  which  of  itself  or  by  its  provinces  puts 
any  restrictions  or  export  tax  on  paper  or  pulp  or  on 
)iulpwood.  Tliere  is  no  use  dwelling  on  this  point  except 
to  observe  that  the  wording  reads  "provided,  that 
whenever  the  President  shall  ascertain  as  a  fact"  that 
restrictions  are  in  force  "he  may  by  proclamation  de- 
clare such  ascertainment  setting  forth  the  facts;  where- 
upon. .  .there  shall  be  levied. .  .a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  and  in  addition  thereto  an  amount  equal  to  the 
highest  export  duty  or  other  export  charge  imposed  by 
the  other  country."  It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  em- 
phasized the  words  "whenever"  and  "may"  intimat- 
ing that  the  President  is  not  bound  to  make  any  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter  nor  having  investigated  this 
point,  is  he  required  to  make  any  proclamation  with  re- 
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gard  to  it.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  therefore,  to 
worry  about  this  particular  provision.  There  is  enough 
to  claim  the  attention  of  Canadian  producers  of  pulp 
and  paper,  especially  in  the  provision  of  a  duty  of  5 
per  cent  on  imports  of  chemical  wood  pulp. 

The  depression  of  the  past  year  has  created  a  condi- 
tion where  American  pulp  mills  could  furnish  an  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  the  paper  makers'  require- 
ments" simply   because   the   paper  mills  required  little. 
Thus  we  are  subject  to  very  severe  competition  for  the 
restricted  amount  of  business     available  because  other 
countries,  particularly  in  Europe  had  enormous  stocks 
of  pulp  on  hand  and  these  had  to  be  liquidated  at  what- 
ever sacrifice.    In  the  face  of  such  competition  and  with 
a  in-obable  stabilization  of  pulp  manufacturing  costs  in 
Scandinavian  countries  at  a  level  below  the  reach  of  the 
American  producer,  there  seemed  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  agitate  for  an  import  duty  on  chemical  pulp.    It 
is  not  entirely  surprising  that  such  agitation  has  not 
aroused  a  storm  of  protest  from  the  paper  mills  be- 
cause most  of  the  paper  mills  themselves  desire  a  rate  of 
duty  which   in   itself  provides  a  very   fair   profit   and 
which  having  assured  the  mill  the  domestic  market  in 
many  cases  will  leave  a  margin  by  whicli  to  undersell 
foreign  producers  in  their  own  country.     Thus,  to   an 
extent  at  least,  the  American  purchaser  of  American 
pulp  and  paper  is  paying  a  profit  on   exports  of  the 
same  material. 

It  is  probable  that  an  important  factor  in  tiie  agita- 
tion for  a  duty  on  pulp  is  the  increasing  cost  of  pulp- 
wood  in  most  American  pidp  mill  centres.     A  consider- 
able amount  of  this  wood  is  brought  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada  and  this  competition  for  Canadian 
wood  automatically  increases  the  value  of  the  supply 
available  to  Canadian  pulp  mills  and  this  raises  the 
cost  of  the  production  of  tlieir  pulp  as  well.    The  pulp 
in  turn  must  be  shipped  far  greater  distances  by  rail  to 
the  American  paper  mill  than  is  the  case  with  the  pro- 
duet  of  the  American  pulp  mill.     The  amount  of  freight 
on  this  pulp  is  as  much  as  or  greater  tlian  tlie  amount 
of  duty  which  tlie  importer  may  have  to  pay  on  it,  all  of 
whi(!h   will   enable  the  American   producer   of  pulp   to 
obtain  a  higher  price  for  his  product  vehich  means  that 
a  higher  price  will  have  to  be  paid  and  this  in  turn  will 
make  it   harder  for  the  U.   S.  mill   to  compete   abroad 
with  paper  made  from  it.   Tlie  pulp  mill   normally  will 
not  get  any  more  business,  because  American  wood  .sup- 
plies -will  not  justify  the  production  of  more  pulp.     It 
would  seem  that,  with  the  dependence  of  the  American 
pulp  mill  to  such  a  laffee  extent  on  imports  of  Canadian 
wood  pulp  an  effort  would  be  made  to  affoixl  some  con- 
sideration to  the  fellow  producer  in  Canada  rather  than 
to  hold  an  additional  sword  over  his  liead  in  the  form 
of  the  provision  for  the  extra  duty  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to. 

Without  assuming  any  prerogative,  it  appears  quite 
plain  to  us  that  the  5  per  cent  duty  on  pulp  is  primarily 
a  matter  of  congressional  business  while  the  provision 


for  the  Presidential  proclamation  is  distinctly  a  sword 
over  the  heads  of  the  Provincial  Governments  in  Can- 
ada to  be  used  as  a  lever  to  loosen  up  restrictions  nn  the 
export  of  Canadian  pulp  wood.  The  President  will 
doubtless  have  the  good  sense  to  avoid  precipitating  .the 
storm  of  difficulties  which  would  surely  ensue  if  the 
penal  duties  provided  for  in  the  new  bill  were  brought 
about.  We  can  well  imagine  what  would  happen  to  an 
adnynistration  which  deliberately  would  levy  a  10  per 
cent,  duty  on  half  of  the  newsprint  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  Such  action  would  please  the  newsprint 
manufacturers  all  right  but  it  is  noticed  thait  such  a 
Presidential  proclamation  would  increase  duties  on  all 
woodpulp  and  woodpulp  papers,  and  would  thus  again 
increase  the  cost    of  making   newsprint   in   the   United 

States. 

The  promoters  of  the  duty  on  chemical  pulp  and  those 
who  jockeyed  for  an  advantageous  tariff  on  their  own 
product  by  not  opposing  it  evidently  have  overlooked  a 
very  important  circumstance.  Canada  imports  about 
$9,000,000  (nine  million  dollars)  worth  of  paper  from 
tlie  United  States.  Most  of  this  is  made  from  the  grades, 
even  the  very  pulp,  that  the  new  tariff  seeks  to  ex- 
clude. The  logical  tiling  for  the  Canadian  to  do  with  his 
pulp  is  to  use  it  at  home  and  his  government  can  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  sufficient  protection  to  take  care  of 
difficulties  inlierent  in  small  orders  and  new  industries. 
Nine  million  dollars  is  quite  a  slice  of  American  exports 
of  paper,  and  tliat  much  kept  in  Canada  w'ill  be  more 
tlian  a  proportionate  benefit  to  the  Dominion. 

Reports  from  Washington  indicate  that  the  present 
session  of  Congress  can  hardly  be  expected  to  complete 
the  discussions  on  the  tariff  bill  and  permit  i*s  becoming 
a  law  this  summer.     This  doubtless  means  that  the  pro- 
posed tariff,  if  it  does  become  a  law,  could  hardly  be 
effective  before  the  fall  and  indications  are  that  there 
will  Vic  a  number  of  modifications  before  the  President 
signs  it.     In  the  meantime  it  seems  to  us  that  the  best 
thing  for  Canadian  pulp  mills   to  do  is   so  to  establish 
tliem.selves  with  their  American  customer's  by  virtue  of 
tlie  promptness  and  efficiencj'  of  their  service  that  the 
customer  will  not  be  inclined  to  alter  such  relations  by 
virtue  of  any  temporary  effect  of  a  tariff  measure.  We 
say  temporary  effect  because,  although  for  a  time  tliere 
may  be  some  jnilp  of  American  production  available  at 
somewhat  less  than  the  Canadian  price  plus  the  duty, 
yet  the  history  of  tariffs  jiredicts  that  the  American  ytvo- 
ducer  will  soon  raise  his  price  to  meet  that  at  which  the 
Canadian  mill  can  sell  its  product  in  the  United  States 
at  a  profit. 

There  are  two  things  tliat  would  immensely  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  Canadian  pulp  manufacturer.  Roth 
of  these  have  been  repeatedly  advocated  and  strongly 
urged  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  a  long  time. 
One  is  that  Canadian  mills  make  better  provision  for 
continuous  supply  of  wood  b}^  taking  greater  interest 
in  reforestation  and  woods  management  and  the  second 
is  that  the  Government  impose  such  an  export  duty  on 
pulp  wood  as  would  make  possible  the  reforestation  and 
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maintenance  of  the  production  of  an  area  equal  to  that 
deforested  by  the  cutting  of  the  wood  which  goes  out 
of  the  country.  We  mention  the  latter  particularly  at 
this  lime  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  our  advocacy  of 
.such  a  measure  i.s  not  prompted  in  any  degree  by  the 
l)roposed  United  States  import  duty  on  wood  pulp.  The 
American  measure  is  a  business  proposition  and  so  is 
this. 


New  York  last  week.     Some  of  them  were  Americans. 


Water  flows  only  down  liill ;  trade  must  flow  in  two 
directions.  If  the  United  States  congress  dams  the  flow 
south,  their  people  will  damn  the  decreased  flow  north. 


COBWEBS 

If  any  of  our  readers  want  a  chance  to  get  stung  on  an 
oil  well  proposition,  we  liave  just  been  approached  by  a 
promoter  wi*]i  a  brand  new  bee  in  his  bonnet. 


There  were  a  large  number  of  Canadians  at  tlie  con- 
vention of  tlie  American  Paper  and  Piilji  Association  in 


There  is  a  lot  connected  with  the  strike  of  coal  miners 
that  we  do  not  understand,  but  we  do  appreciate  their 
desire  to  bring  about  greater  continuity  of  employment. 
The  seasonal  occupation  and  intermittent  employment 
is  the  bugbear  of  the  laboring  man  and  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  industry.  The  source  of  tlie  prob- 
lem and  the  hope  of  its  solution  lie  principally  with  the 
public.  If  tlie  miners  can  bring  the  public  to  buy  coal 
regularly,  regular  production  can  be  accomplished,  and 
other  industries  may  be  affected  similarly.  We  hope 
they  succeed  in  doing  so. 


Beater  Room   Hazards* 

By   Charles   Walker,   Employment  Manager,   Eastern 
Manufactviring  Company,  Bangor,  Me. 


The  degree  of  safety  attainable  in  the  paper  mills 
of  today  is  dependent  upon  three  things:  The  Super- 
intendent of  the  mills,  the  type  of  man  hired  for  the 
beaters,  and  the  safety  engineer. 

The  Superintendent  must  be  heart  and  soul  in  favor 
of  safety  work  so  tliat  there  will  he  no  opposition 
to  spending  the  small  amount  of  money  necessarj- 
to  keep  a  beater  room  safe.  The  men  selected  for 
beater  work  must  be  of  a  type  liigh  enough  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  the  work  we  are  preaching. 
The  safetj'  engineer  must  be  big  enough  to  put  across 
safety  policies  in  face  of  severe  opposition. 

The  presence  of  these  three  factors  will  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  safety  engineer  to  reduce  beater  room 
hazairds  to  a  minimum  and  almost  to  a  negative  quan- 
tity. 

Modem  Beating  Engines  Nearly  Fool  Proof. 

You  all  realize,  I  think,  the  present  day  beating 
engines  are  very  nearly  fool  proof.  Mr.  J.  J.  Sullivan, 
who  is  one  of  the  pioneer  paper  makers  of  the  country, 
asserts  that  lie  knows  of  no  case  where  a  man  has 
been  killed  ar  seriou.sly  injured  by  a  beating  engine, 
except  when  the  beater  rolls  were  being  removed  by 
repair  crews. 

Minor  dangers  are  alwaj's  present,  like  poor  rela- 
tives, and  it  is  against  these  that  we  safety  engineers 
must  be  continually  fighting.  Pullej--driven  lines, 
for  instance,  must  be  mo.st  carefully  guarded;  motor 
driven  lines  must  be  ever  so  carefuly  watched  for 
the  beater  room  being  more  or  less  wet  is  a  wonder- 
ful conductor;  one  man  only  should  be  permitted  to 
wield  a  fork  in  cases  where  shavings  or  eentrif iige  is 
dug  from  boxes.  I  bear  witness  to  this  fact  on  the 
tittle  finger  of  my  right  hand. 

Another  custom  formerly  practised  was  that  of 
weighting  down  the  valve  when  the  next  beater  on 
the  line  was  being  dumped.  This  should  never  be 
done,  for  in  England  there  whs  such  a  case,  and  the 
weight  went  under  the  roll,  the  roll  jumped  off  snap- 
ping a  belt  which  killed  two  men. 


*  Delivered  at  meeting  of  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Sec- 
tion's Tenth  Annual  Safetv  Congress  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  Boston,  September  26-3n.  1921. 


You  should  see  to  it  that  your  stock  and  machine 
chests  are  adequately  protected.  You  should  see  to 
it  that  the  covering  over  them  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
men  from  falling  in.  You  should  be  particularly  sure 
that  all  gears  are  covered. 

Slipping  on  Wet  Floors  a  Cause  of  Accidents. 

Probably  the  greatest  flaw  in  the.  old  time  beater 
room  is  their  wooden  floors  covered  with  boiler  plate 
in  the  trucking  alleys.  I  venture  to  state  that  there 
have  been  more  beater  room  accidents  caused  by 
slipping  on  wet  plates,  causing  ruptures,  sprained 
ankles,  and  straining  of  back  muscles,  than  any  other 
cause. 

If  .you  are  building  new  beater  rooms  advocate  con- 
crete floors  with  inlaid  steel  reinforcements  for  they 
will  pay  for  themselves  many  times  over  on  the  insur- 
ance rates. 

Trucks  designed  so  that  leverage  is  created  by  two 
or  three  men  pressing  down  on  the  handle  in  order 
to  raise  a  platform  flrom  the  floor  shoald  be  careful- 
ly inspected  bj'  a  mechanic  every  few  days,  for  when 
these  handles  fly  back,  as  thej'  frequently  do,  that 
man  who  is  unfortunately  in  its  path  is  surely  liable 
to  injury  and  would  better  be  back  in  the  front  line 
trenches,  where  I  hope  a  good,  part  of  you  beater  men 
Jiave  been. 

Some  of  you  are  perhaps  using  electrically  driven 
trucks  for  the  transportation  of  beater  room  material. 
Very  little  may  be  done  to  better  this  modern  phase  of 
trucking  except  to  see  that  bells  are  in  good  condi- 
tions and  traffic  rules  are  well  defined. 
Tanks  Must  Be  Guarded. 

Elevated  tanks  of  all  varieties,  such  as  alum,  size, 
and  water  containers  must  be  safficiently  guarded 
by  railings,  and  platforms  with  toe  boards.  The  lad- 
ders leading  up  to  them  should  be  of  steel  wherever 
there  is  no  danger  of  these  becoming  electrified. 

Many  strange  cfccidents  take  place  in  the  beater 
department  of  a  paper  mill,  most  of  them  due  to 
carelessness,  but  the  most  unique  one  we  have  on 
record  is  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  wa^s'hing  out  a 
beater  with  a  line  hose.  Now  in  his  enthusiasm  to 
get  the  beater  clean  he  allowed  the  end  of  the  hose 
to  get  under  the  beater  roll  which  was  running  at  the 
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time  Inch  by  inch  he  contested  the  destruction  of 
the  hose  until  at  last  he  was  pulled  from  his  preca- 
rious position  on  the  edge  of  the  beater  into  two  feet 
of  water  und  if  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  strike  out 
with  his  arms  would  probably  have  met  the  fate  ot 
the  hose. 

The  Best  Move  for  Safety. 

Most  of  vou  people  plan  your  campaign  for  getting 

your    policies    across,    but    we    have    found    that    the 

best  move  for  saf etv  lies  with  the  employment  manager. 

That  much  loved  and  much  hated  individual  has  the 
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power  to  either  make  or  break  safety  first,  as  his 
poor  judgment  in  hiring  men  who  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend what  we  are  all  working  for  has  caused  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  accident  claims  and  vice  versa. 

May  I  give  you  just  one  piece  of  advice  regarding 
this  subject?  When  you  go  home  make  your  employ- 
ment manager  hire  men  who  will  be  safety  first  men 
from  the  time  they  come  to  work  until  the  time  they 
go  home  and  you  will  find  that  7.^  per  cent  of  your 
troubles  will  end  right  there. 

Let  us  all  trv  to  have  nothing  hinder  our  teaching 
SAFETY  FIRST  and  ALWAYS  to  the  men  under. 


American  Pulp  and  Paper  Convention 


Tliat  the  business  of  crape-hanging  in  the  paper  in- 
dustrv,  at  least,  is  at  an  end  and  that  tlie  outlook  for  the 
immediate  future  may  be  regarded  as  a  more  hopetul 
one  was  the  view  generally  expressed  by  leading  paper 
manufacturers  and  other  speakers  at  the  forty-tittli  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Paper  Trade  Association  ot 
elation  and  affiliated  organizations  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toi-ia  Hotel  in  New  Y^ork  City  last  week.  More  than 
1  500  delegates  and  members  attended  and  no  fewer  than 
•'50  of  the'" number  were  on  hand  for  the  nineteenth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Nation  Pai.er  Trade  Association  of 
the  United  States. 

The  dominant  note  of  the  meetings  is  best  summed  up 
hi  the  words  of  W.  .1.  Hay  bold.  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Paper  and  Pul))  Association,  who  declared  that 
"the  trade  is  optimistic  to-day,  wiiere  a  year  ago  it  was 
just  the  reverse,"  and  that  while  "the  paper  and  pulp 
men  have  taken  heavy  losses,  business  is  inipmving  and 
the  outlook  is  more  hopeful  than  in  many  montlis." 

In  his  address  delivered  at  Ihe  open  meeting  held  in 
the  Astor  (iallerv  Thursday  morning,  President  Ray- 
bold  said  that  tlie  last  two  years  have  been  tlie  woi-st 
vears  ine  paper  industry  has  seen  in  a  generation,  but 
since  they  are  now  behind  us  the  future  niay  be  looked 
forward  to  with  courage  unimpaired.  "Our  industry," 
said  Mr.  Ravbold.  "has  been  thoroughly  liquidated,  both 
as  to  costs  and  selling  prices.  Stocks  are  low  in  the  hands 
of  merchants,  printers  and  the  public.  The  mills  are  re- 
ceiving orders  at  the  rate  of  fully  75  per  cent  of  normal 
capacity,  all  of  which  is  being  consumed.  A  small  move- 
ment alV along  the  line  to  build  up  shocks  would  .soon  put 
the  mills  on  a  100  per  cent  basis.  This  is  bound  to  come 
in  the  near  future.  The  public  will  soon  learn  that  now 
is  the  lime  to  buy  paper." 

Di.scussing  trade  associations,  a  topic  also  touched 
upon  by  several  others  during  the  course  of  the  meet- 
ings, Mr.  Raybold  said:  ■"Co-operation  of  the  healthy 
kind'  does  not"  destroy  healthy  competition.  On  the  con- 
trary, It  encourages  the  right  kind  of  competition  by 
giving  the  business  man  accurate  knowledge  of  trade 
conditions.  This  knowledge  he  can  use  f(u-  constructive 
purposes  in  his  business  without  destroying  the  business 
of  his  neighbor.  Large  corporations  or  so-called  trusts 
are  manifestations  of  man's  desire  to  obtain  the  benefits 
of  co-opera' ion;  the  practices  of  some  of  them  may  have 
gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  morals  or  proper  legal 
limi's,  i)ut  this  fact  of  itself  is  not  a  valid  argument 
against  the  iirinciple  of  co-operation.  In  my  opinion 
the  devcloiinient  of  trade  organizations  along  the  proper 
lines  has  been  a  great  step  in  advance  and  jioiii's  the  way 
toward  the  proper  use  of  the  principles  of  co-operation 
in  contrast  to  the  old  pools  and  trusts.  As  the  Reserve 
P>ank  .system,  by  compelling  co-operation  among  the  in- 
dividual   banks,   prevented    a    financial    panic,    so    T    be- 


lieve the  naional  trade  associations,  by  encouraging  co- 
operation among  their  members,  have  prevented  indus- 
trial di.saster. " 

According  to  Mr.  Philip  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  who  addressed  the  busi- 
ness meeting  when  Mr.  Raybold  had  concluded  his  ad- 
dres.s,  the  new.sprint  indu.stry  is  passing  through  the 
most  critical  period  in  its  history.  Every  plant,  Mr. 
Dodge  as.serted,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  .small 
mills,  is  losing  money  because  of  overproduction.  The 
capacity  of  the  mills,  he  said,  has  been  increased  by 
fiOO.OOd  ton.s,  there  being  2,700,000  tons  manufactured  a 
year.  In  1920,  90,000  tons  of  paper  in  excess  of  the  de 
mand  was  made,  because  publishers  had  accumulated 
stocks.  As  the  situa'ioii  stands  now  some  mills  are 
operated  at  about  (50  per  cent,  while  others  are  operated 
at  more  than  capacity. 

Mr.  Dodge "s  address  also  was  marked  liy  a  declara- 
tion that  "cowardly  and  selfish  men"  in  the  jiaper  in- 
dustry are  resixmsible  for  overproduction  and  a  conse- 
quent lo.ss  of  money  by  the  makers  of  print  paper.  "If 
the  manufacturers  had  been  willing  to  accept  a  pro  rata 
share  of  the  business",  he  .said,  "there  would  be  an 
ample  supply  and  all  the  mills  would  still  be  running. 
Some  Canadian  mills  are  now  running  day  and  night. 
The  remedy  lies  in  an  effort  of  the  manufacturers  to  as- 
certain the  facts  and  fix  a  price  paying  a  resonable  re- 
turn and  which  would  not  be  unfair  to  publishers." 

"I  can  see  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  although  130,000  tons 
of  newsprint  have  been  received  in  the  country  from 
foreign  markets  during  the  year  1921.  These  supplies 
have  come  from  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  The  Ger- 
man Government  compelled  the  makers  to  ship  their  pro- 
duct abroad  in  order  to  collect  the  export  tax.  But 
both  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  the  wages  for  the 
workmen  and  the  demand  for  paper  are  increasing,  and 
they  will  need  all  they  make. 

"The  evils  in  the  paper  indu.stry  are  due  to  man- 
ufacturers' dishonesty  with  each  other.  The  practice 
ob*ains  in  the  business  of  making  rates  and  then  ac- 
cepting secret  rebates  in  order  to  get  business.  We  must 
insist  that  our  competitors  hold  out  open  rates  and  .stick 
to  them." 

Of  the  union  situa*ion  Mr.  Dodge  said:  "In  most  of 
the  unionized  mills  the  contract  expired  last  May.  I  got 
together  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the  owners  of  the  large 
mills,  after  the  labor  leaders  threatened  to  demand  an 
increase  in  wages  for  the  men.  Later,  sixteen  of  these 
mills  owners  ((uit  me  and  made  an  agreement  with  the 
union  men,  accepting  a  plan  of  arbitration,  which  I 
firmly  believe  will  ultimately  result  in  trouble.  To-day 
our  own  mills  are  run  on  the  American  plan.  We  deal 
directly  with  our  own  men.  We  give  them  the  highest 
wage,  shortest  hours,  and  we  are  getting  larger  tomiage 
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per  capita  tlian  we  ever  did  under  union  rules.  So  long 
as  I  hold  down  my  chair  in  this  couiiJany,  no  union 
labor  leader  will  ever  put  liis  foot  over  the  threshold  in 
my  mills.    I  '11  have  no  third  party  sharing  control. ' ' 

In  the  principal  address  at  the  annual  dinner  Thurs- 
day night,  (Senator  P'rank  B.  Willis  of  Ohio,  expressed 
the  fear  that  the  i)uli)  and  paper  industry  of  the  United 
States,  if  it  is  permitted  to  liecome  ambulatory,  may  walk 
clear  out  of  the  country  and  across  into  C'anada.  Tiie 
Senator  suggested  that  in  so  far  as  economically  pos- 
sible, the  industry  should  be  kept  at  home. 

"The  latest  available  data,"  he  poin'ed  out,  "shows 
718  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  paper  or  both,  with  an  investment  of  capital  amount- 
ing to  $550,000,000.  These  plants  employed  90,000  men. 
paid  out  $53,000,000  in  wages  and  turned  out  an  annual 
finished  product  of  $335,000,000." 

It  may  be  observed,  the  Senator  said,  tliat  it  takes  aj)- 
proximately  two  years'  product  to  eijual  the  fixed  invest- 
ment, indicating  a  very  high  investnuMit  of  ca|)ital  as 
compared  with  other  industries,  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  serious  j)roblems  of  the  business.  The  turnover  is 
too  slow,  the  dependence  on  local  conditions  of  timber 
supply  too  great  and  the  risk  too  serious  to  make  invest- 
ment attractive. 

"I  saw  one  paper  machine  at  work  in  Wisconsin  that 
cost  $300,000,"  said  Senator  Willis.  "Such  machinery 
is  too  bxdky  and  costly  to  be  moved  from  jilace  to  place 
and  hence  a  constructive  program  to  supply  essential 
raw  material  in  the  innnediate  vicinity  mu.st  be  adoi)ted." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Senator  Willis  jjointed  the 
warning  about  the  industry's  ])ossible  migration  over 
into  Canada.  He  then  outlined  some  contemplated  legis- 
lative remedies. 

"Your  association  has  been  active  and  far-sighted  in 
preparing  a  program",  he  said.  The  plan  contemplates 
national  and  State  legislation  looking  to  surveys  and 
classification  of  forest  land.s,  both  public  and  private, 
and  appropriations  for  protection,  care  and  management 
of  forests,  and  the  distribution  of  forest-])lanting  mat- 
erials; further  ajjpropriations  for  acquiring  by  national 
and  State  Governments,  either  by  direct  purchase  or  by 
exchanging  timber  land  for  cut-over  land,  regions  suit- 
able for  permanent  forests;  appropriations  for  tree- 
planting,  research  and  investigation ;  revision  of  the  tax 
laws  in  the  direction  of  offering  an  inducement  to  priv- 
ate forestry,  and  co-oi)eration  between  pi'ivate  owners 
and  Government  in  fire  protection." 

Dr.  Hugh  Baker,  executive  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year,  repor'ed  that 
the  activities  of  the  different  committees  of  the  associa- 
tion had  been  greatly  extended.  As  an  example  of  this 
he  cited  the  case  of  the  joint  presentation  of  briefs  on  the 
tariff  by  all  the  different  groups  in  the  association  in 
place  of  the  separate  pre.sentation  of  past  years.  Dr. 
Baker  outlined  the  work  of  tw-o  new  services  of  the  as- 
sociation, the  Woodlands  Section  and  the  Information 
Service.  The  latter,  he  said,  had  proven  at  the  end  of 
its  first  year's  work  its  value  as  an  educational  adjunct 
and  publicity  service  for  the  industry.  The  Woodlands 
Section,  in  charge  of  0.  M.  Porter,  has  made  a  good 
start,  according  to  Dr.  Baker,  in  the  carrying  out  of 
some  of  its  primary  objects,  particularly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  collecting  and  disseminating  accurate  statistics 
and  information  regarding  the  w^ood  situation  as  it  af- 
fects the  paper  industry.  A  greater  interest  in  the  work 
of  these  two  committees  and  others  was  urged  upon 
members  of  the  assouiation  by  Dr.  Baker. 

Conditions  in  the  fine  paper  makers'  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry were  discussed  following  the  presentation  of  Dr. 


Baker's  report.  Col.  B.  A.  Franklin  of  the  Strathmore 
Paper  ('ompaiiy,  Mittineague,  Mass.,  speaking  for  the 
fine  paper  maiuifacturers.  Col.  Franklin  asserted  that 
the  liquidation  of  the  industry  had  been  complete  in  all 
branches  except  that  of  the  printer  and  in  some  cases 
had  gone  even  too  far.  In  the  matter  of  paper  produc- 
'ion,  he  said,  labor  costs  had  been  reduced  35  per  cent, 
from  the  peak,  while  in  the  job  printing  offices,  where 
a  vast  amount  of  paper  is  used,  they  were  still  200  per 
cent  over  the  lOl-l  scale.  To  this  non-liquidation  by  the 
printers,  said  Mr.  Franklin,  could  be  attributed  the  fact 
that  the  liquidation  in  the  paper  industry  had  not  been 
[lassed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Mr.  F'ranklin  said 
that  in  the  fir.st  quarter  of  la.st  year  the  average  orders 
I'eceived  were  29  per  cent  of  normal,  and  in  the  same 
|)eriod  of  the  present  year  the  volume  of  orders  rose  to 
79  ])er  cent  of  noruml. 


Mr.  W.  J.   Raybold,    Re-elected   President,   American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Associations. 

"We  will  have  to  get  over  the  drunk  of  1920  more 
thoroughly,"  urged  Mr.  Franklin,  "our  condition  is 
very  much  like  that  of  a  man  on  the  morning  after.  We 
must  begin  to  work  as  our  fathers  did — as  we  were  be- 
ginning to  w-ork  before  the  war." 

Figures  brought  before  the  convention  during  the 
week  showed  that  the  liquidation  in  the  i)aper  business 
had  resulted  in  a  loss  in  one  year  of  about  $70,000,000. 
This  amount  was  about  equally  divided  between  losses 
on  pulpw'ood,  of  which  from  five  to  six  million  cords 
are  used  annually  in  the  country,  and  pulp,  where  the 
yearly  consumption  amounts  to  about  1,300,000  tons. 
This  complete  litiuidation  was  taken  by  the  manufac- 
turers to  mean  that  now  the  industry  could  start  on  the 
road  back  to  prosperity  with  a  clean  slate. 

Among  the  committee  reports  presented  at  the  busi- 
ness session  Thursday,  were  those  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mittee, submitted  by  Henry  W.  Stokes,  chairman,  and 
the  Forestry  Committee,  read  by  the  chairman  of  the 
latter,  Mr.  George  W.  Sisson,  jr.  The  tariff  commit- 
tee report  told  of  its  activities  in  connection  with  the 
obtaining  of  paper  rates  in  the  Fordney  tariff.  Mr. 
Stokes  said  that  the  committee  had  been  encouraged  in 
its  efforts  to  have  increased  the  rates  afforded  in  the 
Fordney  Bill  —  that  no  objections  to  its  proposed  up- 
ward revisions  in  rates  on  paper  and  pulp  had  been 
offered  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  or  before  the 
sub-committee  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Sisson,  reporting  on  the  work  of  the  Forestry 
Committee,  .sketclied  the  history  of  the  association's  le- 
gisla'ive  program  for  reforestation.  He  told  of  the  en- 
deavors to  have  the  forestry  policy,  as  proposed  through 
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the  Snell  bill,  enacted  into  law.  This  measure,  said  Mr. 
Sissou,  first  introduced  in  Congress  in  December  1920, 
has  been  con.sistently  supported  by  practically  all  in- 
terests tliat  have  given  particular  a'tention  to  forestry 
matters.  Because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act  upon 
it,  the  bill  has  been  repeatedly  re-introduced  at  each 
session  of  Congress  since  that  of  the  66th.  It  is  now- 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  If  it  is  not  reported  out  of  this  com- 
mittee Mr.  Sissou  said,  it  will  be  introduced  in  the  next 
Congress  and  the  fight  continued.  Members  of  the  as- 
sociation were  urged  by  Mr.  Sisson  individually  to  tell 
their  respective  members  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  that  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try is  in  earnest  about  the  matter  of  this  legislation; 
that  the  jjroblem  is  a  serious  one;  and  tliat  they  do  not 
intend  to  let  up  until  a  start  has  l)een  nuule  toward  its 
accomplishment  and  that  failure  to  act  at  this  time  will 
but  result  in  new  and  greater  demaiuls  for  action  next 
time. 

The  business  meeting  also  heard  talks  by  Grosvenor  M. 
Jones,  head  of  the  paper  division  of  the  Dei)artment  of 
Commerce;  J.  H.  Case,  deputy  governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  Xew  York ;  Dr.  Warren  M.  Parsons,  of 
Harvard  University  and  L.  M.  Alexander,  Xational 
Councillor  from  the  Association  to  the  Chauiber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jones  told  of  the  work  and  jjlans  of  his  division 
and  of  the  policy  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover 
wliich  contemplates  active  co-operation  with  twelve  lead- 
ing indus*ries  and  trades,  the  i)aper  and  i)ulp  industry 
being  included  as  one  of  the  main  twelve  divisions.  Mr. 
Jones'  bureau,  he  said,  is  being  enlarged  and  will  soon 
have  a  per.sfjunel  of  five.  While  its  work  will  continue 
to  consist  largely  in  the  gathering  and  dissimination  of 
reliat)le  information  and  data  about  the  industry  and 
trade  generally,  Mr.  Jones  outlined  a  further  scheme 
now  being  starred  in  the  division  —  that  of  reporting  on 
infoi'iuatiou  of  si)ecial  use  to  exporters  in  the  trade.  It 
is  proposed,  he  said,  to  obtain  from  agencies  abroad  and 
from  all  other  possible  sources  reliable  and  up-to-the- 
minute  reports  on  market  conditions  so  that  the  same 
may  be  .sent  out  to  interested  paper  exporters  in  Amer- 
ica, getting  to  them  while  the  infonnation  is  s'ill  of 
actual  use  as  a  trade  accelerator. 

Mr.  Ca.se,  in  a  short  talk,  showed  how  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  adapted  to  aid  the  business  man  and 
the  manufacturer.  Speaking  of  how  it  functioned  dur- 
ing the  critical  war  period,  Mr.  Ca.se  said:  "I  think  it 
is  a  God-send  that  we  had  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I 
believe  that  during  the  war  it  was  th('  salvation  of  the 
country,  and  I  believe  that  because  of  it  we  can  never 
have  a  currency  panic  again. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  group  associations  early 
in  the  week,  it  was  disclosed  that  120  new  machines, 
had  been  put  in  operation  since  the  war,  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  industry  about  23  per  cent.  The  growth 
of  demand  in  normal  times,  it  was  stated,  is  about  200,- 
000  tons  of  paper  a  year  and  at  this  rate  to  get  back  to 
the  pre-war  basis  it  would  take  at  least  three  years  pre- 
suming no  new  machines  were  added.  To  reach  a  nor- 
mal operating  basis  of  90  per  cent  capacity  would  take 
until  1928,  it  was  said.  This  meant,  it  wa.s  pointed  out, 
that  new  uses  for  paper  must  be  found  and  new  mach- 
ines and  mills  discouraged.  The  latter  would  be  com- 
paratively easy,  it  was  said,  as  the  field,  until  the  nor- 
mal stage  should  be  reached,  would  not  be  attractive 
either  to  investor  or  manufacturer. 

As  an  indication  of  improved  business  the  Paper 
Makers'  Advertising  Club  at  its  luncheon  brought  out 


the  fact  that  newspaper  and  trade  paper  advertising 
is  increa.siug  rapidly  and  that  the  demand  for  paper 
for  booklets  and  other  forms  of  advertising  is  improving. 
Lawrence  H.  Sloan  managing  editor  of  the  Standard 
Statistics  Service,  speaking  at  the  session  of  the  Sales- 
men's Association,  said  paper  prices  are  .stabilizing  and 
beginning  to  move  up.  "Salesmen,"  he  said,  "are  in  a 
peculiarly  happy  position  to  help  in  the  battle  against 
hard  times.  One  of  the  surest  ways  to  cure  the  situa- 
tion is  through  the  dissemination  of  correct  information 
about  business  among  all  business  men.  I  fancy  also 
that  advertising  will  have  something  to  do  with  the  pro- 
cess of  straightening  out  the  crooked  business  curves.  I 
am  certain  that  good  salesmanship  will  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Woodland  Section,  Ellwood 
Wilson  of  Laurentide  Company,  Ltd.,  and  T.  Coolidge, 
consulting  forester  of  Bangor,  Maine,  declared  that  the 
conunercial  reforestation  by  the  paper  companies  had 
proved  a  fiuaneia'.  success.  They  showed  that  reforesta- 
tion could  be  done  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $10  an 
acre  with  trees  planted  from  twelve  to  seventeen  hun- 
dred per  acre.  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  his  company  is 
operating  its  own  nurseries  and  had  planted  a|)proxim- 
ately  2000  aei-es,  or  somewhat  more  than  2.000,000  trees. 
Both  .speakers  pointed  out  that  the  paper  industry  is 
the  greatest  reforestation  industry  in  the  country  at  the 
present  time. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  0.  M.  Porter,  secretary, 
called  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Mines  in  New  Brunswick,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
loss  of  timber  in  that  province,  due  to  spruce  but  worm, 
amounted  to  $19,500,000  last  year.  The  same  loss  in 
terms  of  feet  of  timber  was  4,000.000,000  feet  of  fir, 
and  360,000,00  feet  of  spruce.  Mr.  Porter  said  that 
the  pest  is  extending  into  sections  of  Maine,  and  he 
pointed  out  the  great  neceasity  for  successful  control  of 
its  depredation.  He  also  gave  figures  as  to  the  amount 
of  pulpwood  cut  during  the  past  season,  which  he  said 
was  only  28  per  cent  of  normal.  Mr.  Porter  explained 
this  small  cut  as  lieiiig  due  to  tlie  large  stock  held  over 
from  past  years. 

The  use  of  tractors  and  power  saAvs  in  the  woods  in 
order  to  save  manual  labor  was  discussed  by  George  H. 
An.son  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company.  The 
remaining  discussion  of  the  session  was  devoted  i)riniarily 
to  matters  of  cost  in  the  woods  operations. 

0.  B.  Towne,  secretary  of  the  Wax  Pajjer  Mainifac- 
turers'  Association  declared  at  the  meeting  of  that  group 
that  the  business  depression  especially  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  where  there  is  a  large  foreign  element, 
had  caused  the  poorer  people  to  revert  to  the  cheaper 
European  style  of  living  with  dried  vegetables  taking 
the  place  of  bread  in  their  diet.  As  a  result  of  these 
economies,  the  business  of  the  wax  paper  manufacturers, 
who  produce  the  paper  coverings  for  the  loaves,  had 
fallen  off  very  sharply.  Mr.  Towne  saw  indications, 
however,  of  recovery  in  the  industry  in  other  directions, 
notably  in  the  demand  for  waxed  paper  needed  for  the 
Easter  candy  business,  and  in  the  vegetable  parchment 
business  which  largely  supplies  the  paper  used  to  wrap 
greasy  articles,  such  as  meat,  butter,  etc. 

The  convention  closed  Friday  with  the  meetings  of 
the  Tissue  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the 
Toilet  Paper  Converters'  Association.  Both  of  the  groups 
reported  an  encouraging  outlook  for  the  coming  year.  60 
delegates  were  in  attendance. 

Election  of  Officers 
The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  for  the  ensuing  year: 
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President,  Walter  .).  Ka.\bold  of  the  B.  D.  Rii^iiij;- 
Company;  X'ice-Piesident  for  tlie  East,  H.  W.  Stokes, 
York  liaveu  Paper  Company,  Philadelphia ;  Viee- 
I'l'esident  foi'  the  West,  A.  L.  Pratt,  Allied  Paper  Mills, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  will  continue 
as  executive  secretary.  The  Executive  Committee  cor 
si.sts  of  the  Presidents  of  the  twenty  affiliated  associa- 
tions and  three  elected  Members-at-Large  who  are:  Col. 
W.  E.  Haskell  and  Sidney  Mitciiell  of  New  York  and 
Louis  Bloch  of  San  Francisco. 

Elections  held  by  affiliated  organizations  resulted  in 
tiie  following  selections:  Pulp  Manufacturers'  Assot-ia- 
tion,  Thos.  W.  Ross,  Hopewell,  Pa.  President ;  H.  H. 
Bishop,  New  York,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Waxed  Paper 
Manufacturers"  Association,  C.  A.  Buskirk,  Otsego, 
Mich.,  President,  J.  W.  Hurlburt,  Bennington,  Vt.,  Vice- 
President;  Card  Board  Manufacturers'  Association,  G. 
Frank  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass.  President;  J.  A. 
Lowe,  Pitchburg,  Ma.ss.,  Vice-President ;  H.  W.  Sutor, 
Hamilton,  0.,  Treasurer;  0.  M.  Porter,  New  York,  Se- 
cretary. Gummed  Paper  Manufacturers,  C.  H.  Crowell, 
Brooklyn,  Pi'csidoit ;  Piiillips  Kimball,  New  York,  Vice- 
President  ;  0.  M.  Portei',  New  York,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
<ilazed  and  Fancv  Pajier  Manufacturers'  Association. 
W.  H.  Stuart,  Springfield,  Mass.,  President;  N.  N.  Fow- 
lei-,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Vice-President;  0.  M.  Porter,  New 
Yoi'k,  Secretary ;  G.  Frank  Meri'iam,  treasurer.  Tissue 
Paper  Association,  John  Brennan,  Fulton,  N.Y.,  Presi- 
dent; A.  H.  Scott,  Chester,  Pa.,  Vice-President;  E.  H. 
Naylor,  New  York,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Toilet  Paper 
Converters'  Association,  L.  ('.  Jeffries,  Richmond,  Va., 
President;  F.  H.  Yulke,  New  Y'ork,  Vice-President;  E. 
H.  Naylor,  New  York,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Fourth  Fall  Business  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Paper  and  Puli)  Association,  it  was  announced  in 
the  report  of  Dr.  Baker,  will  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
October  19,  1922. 

The  Technical  Association 

Tlie  meetings  of  the  Technical  Association  were  very 
well  attended  and  we  have  nevei-  Iieen  at  a  convention 
where  the  ]ia]>ers  offered  for  discussion  were  printed 
and  distributed  in  better  shape.  Nearly  all  of  the 
important  addresses  were  pre-printed  and  distributed 
to  members. 

The  plan  of  sectional  meetings  which  was  inaugurated 
a  year  ago  was  continued  again  this  .vear  and  while  a 
certain  amount  of  overlapping  could  not  be  avoided  due 
to  the  wide  interest  of  some  mendiers  in  several  sub- 
jects, yet  the  plan  for  so  large  a  convention  has  much 
to  commend  it.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  a  num- 
l)ei-  of  these  sectional  meetings  were  continued  througli 
more  than  one  session  and  if  all  of  them  got  down  to 
brass  tacks  and  sta.ved  there  as  well  as  those  visited 
by  the  editor,  a  lot  of  good  solid  progressive  work  was 
accomplished.  Any  mill  manager  or  other  official  who 
says  the  organizations  of  the  technical  men  and  forest- 
ers are  not  contributing  in  an  important  way  to  econo- 
mic and  profitable  production,  simply  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  If  these  organizations  are 
not  contributing  to  the  profits  of  his  particular  mill  we 
venture  to  assert  tiiat  it  is  because  he  does  not  give 
the  technical  men  the  proper  apportunity  and  encour- 
agement or  does  not  see  that  the  technical  information 
available  is  properly  made  use  of. 

The  papers  and  discussions  of  the  Technical  Associa- 
tion meeting  are  to  be  reprinted  in  book  form  and 
these  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  executive  and 
technical  man  in  the  industry.  Reviews  of  the  papers 
will  be  published  later  on  our  abstracts  page  and  a 
few  of  the  addresses  will  be  printed  at  greater  length. 


BOOK  REVIEW 
Michigan  Pine  Timber.  By  Harold  Titus.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  &  Company;  Toronto:  McClelland 
&  Stewart,  Limited. 
This  is  a  more  than  usually  readable  story.  The 
scene  is  in  the  Michigan  timl)er  country,  after  the 
hunber  men  had  cut  it  over.  The  chief  "character  is 
old  Luke  Taylor,  who  had  been  a  great  lumberman, 
liut  oidy  thought  of  the  forest  as  something  out  of  which 
to  make  money.  He  has  a  son.  John,  whom  he  has 
educated,  but  half  despises.  He  has  a  secretary,  Rowe. 
who  dislikes  Joim  and  hopes  to  supplant  him  in  the 
old  man's  will,  as  in  the  affections  of  Marcia  Murray. 
John  is  offered  a  chance  to  show  what  is  in  him  In 
getting  out  some  hard  wood  from  a  limit  old  Luke  owns. 
On  his  way  into  the  woods,  he  comes  to  Foraker's  Follv. 
the  name  given  by  the  neighbors  to  a  tract  bought 
by  a  man  who  early  had  the  idea  of  maintaining  the 
forest  as  a  perpetual  source  of  wealtii,  liad  spent  time, 
study  and  money  on  the  work  and  had  been  rewarded 
with  the  promise  of  success.  After  his  death  his 
daughter  Helen  kept  uji  the  effort.  Her  affairs  are 
reaching  a  crisis  when  John  Taylor  arrives,  to  become 
liei'  friend,  though  at  first  it  does  not  seem  that  he  is 
a  friend.  The  sharpers  and  crooks  of  the  region  figure 
in  the  record,  including  the  land  sharks  who  sell  to 
uninformed  i)eop]e  and  then  fleece  them.  Some  of 
their  victims  ai)pcar  also.  There  are  those  who  want 
Foraker's  Folly  for  the  tindier  it  carries,  and  a  crooked 
lot  of  municipal  councillors  are  ready  to  help  their 
schemes.  Old  Luke  hears  of  the  tim])er  and  comes  to 
see  it  after  he  had  refused  to  hep  Helen,  whose  ideas 
he  calls  "moonshine."  Seeing,  he  is  convinced  and 
))rovides  the  needed  money  to  carry  on.  There  is  a 
figiit  in  which  John  Taylor  spoils  Rowe's  face  as  well 
as  his  jilans,  the  chief  land  agent  is  killed  by  one 
of  his  maddened  victims  and  some  others  get  what  they 
deserve.  A  vivid  descri])tion  of  a  fire  in  the  forest 
and  the  way  in  which  it  was  fought  is  effective.  The 
lesson  of  the  value  of  its  forests  to  a  country  and  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  "cranks"  who  first  strove' To  teach 
the  public  are  well  brought  out,  before  the  usual  happy 
eiuling  is  reached.  —  The  Gazette. 

FORESTRY  STUDENTS  TO  GO  INTO  BUSH 

An  opportunity  of  gaining  ])ractical  knowledge  of 
forestry  work  will  be  extended  to  students  of  forestry 
schools  next  summer  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  here  and  the  Forestry 
Branch  in  Ottawa.  Expenses  will  be  i)aid  with  salaries 
varying  from  -liTO  to  $100  a  month  according  to  exper- 
ience. Two  parties  are  now  being  organized  respect- 
ively for  Lake  Edward  and  Petawawa,  Ont.,  from  the 
1st  of  June  to  the  1st  of  September.  Applications  for 
these  expeditions  are  being  received  by  H.  H.  Camp- 
bell, Director  of  the  Forestry  Department,  Ottawa. 

PAPER  MACHINE  WIRE  PRICES 

The  Armstrong  Bureau  of  Reated  Industries  for  its 
clients,  the  manufacturers  of  paper  machine  wires, 
furnishes  for  publication  the  folowing  prevailing  mar- 
ket price  information  on  brass  Fourdrinier  wires  (new 
standard)  as  la.st  quoted  to  the  trade  by  the  respective 
sellers  and  cleared  through  the  Bureau  : 

Price  per  sq.  ft. 

No.  60  mesh 50c  — 51c 

No.  65  mesh 52e  —  53c 

No.  70  mesh 56c  — 57c 

No.  75  mesh 61e  — 62e 

No.  80  mesh 61c 
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Discnssiou  of  Papers  at  Annual  Meeting 

I  (''Diitiuued    fruiu   last    issue.)  „^  „„ 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  WOOLLEN  PRESS  FELTS 

on    i V    hES.  Bates  on  -The  Manufacture  of  Woollen 

Press  FeUV-'.  Mr.  Bates  ^viU  illustrate  bis  paper  with 

si  des   H    has  had  eorrespondenee  with  other  telt  man- 

ufaetum-s  in  Canada  and  there  are  representatives  from 

^ar  ous  felt  manufacturers  to  help  out  xvi  h  any  details 

in    -e^ard  to  the  mamifacture  of  felt  and  to  give  an^ 

fn .nation  that  may  be  required.     I  have  very  niueh 

1.  s     e  in  askin-  Mr.  Bates  to  proceed  with  his  paper. 

MR    E    S   B  VTES  of  Bates  and  Innes  Limited,  pre- 

-V^S^'SrSSe:^  Woollen  Press  Felts.    'Hiis  .as 
published  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maij-azme  on  Januar.v 
o()   !<)•'•'     The  iUusn-atious  were  not  then  available.  _^ 
Ph;iographs  are  by  Mr.  Hazen  of  Milton  Ilersey  Co., 

Montreal.  . 

The  followinjr  dieussiou  took  place: 

DISCUSSION 
T  have  a  suggestion  that  1  would  like  to  tlirow  out  for 
vour  l^isldei^lion.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  pos^ 
sible  to  put  it  into  effect.     There  can  be  a  good  deal  of 
reSncl/work  done  perhaps  between  the  technical  men 
of  this  Association  and  the  various  manufactuieis.     Ihis 
suiestion  is  simply  that  once  you  have  obtained  a  serie. 
of  ftmr  or  five  or  half  a  dozen  felts  that  are  satisfactory, 
andwhich  meet  vour  conditions  as  well  as  you  desire, 
geVthe  information  from  the  manufacturer  of  these  felts. 
Se  sze  of  the  yarn,  the  grade  and  weig^.t  of  the  yarn, 
t  e  qualitv  or  specification  of  the  wool  ironi  which  the 
felts  are  made,  the  number  of  picks  per  inch,  the  weigh 
pe     «iuare  foot  on  the  loom,  the  finish    ^i^e  degree  o 
namX      If  v.ni   do  that  you  can  fairly  well  control 
vou-  felts      It  is  dpne  in  purchasing  military  saipphes 
\rmv  specifications  during  the  war  were  provided  and 
ihe  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  go  by  those  .peci- 
•    atSs     The  quality  of  the  s^ock.  the  size  of  the  yarn 
the  number  of  picks  per  inch,  and  all  those  factors  should 
be  CO  It  oiled  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  felts  just  as 
h   th    manufacture  of  the  best  serge.    Felt  manufacnire 
s  very  simple  except  in  the   finishing  operation.     As 
far  as  our  firm  is  concerned,  either  oi  my  brothers  who 
are  the  managers  of  the  mills  and  who  arc  telt  makers. 
would  be  glad  at  any  time  to  assist  ma  conierence  witli 
anv  commi*tee  you  may  appoint  in  order  to  see  whether 
felts  could  not  be   standardized   and  brought  up   to   a 
greater  degree  of  efficiency  than  at  the  present  time. 

MK  CARRUTHERS:  I  understand  that  Mr.  Bates 
expresses  the  views  that  are  held  by  'he  ma,)onty  of  the 
felt  manufacturers.  You  have  heard  what  he  ha.s  said  m 
regard  to  this  subject  and  probably  there  are  some  here 
who  wish  to  ask  some  questions  in  regard  to  it. 

MR  McNAUGHTON  -.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
in  regard  to  the  speaker's  las"  statement  as  to  the  ad- 
visabUity  of  tlu-  paper  manufactories  specifying  to  the 
felt  manufacturer  the  construction  of  the  felt  he  re- 
quires Is  it  not  a  fact  tha*  different  felt  maiiutac- 
turers  blend  their  wools  differently  and  that  m  conse- 
quence the  construction  as  specified  might  not  give  the 
desired  qualities?  It  would  be  obviously  out  of  the 
question  for  the  paper  manufacturer  to  specify  the 
blending  if  that  were  so. 

MR  BATES:  The  blending  of  the  wools,  of  course, 
has  to  be  left  to  the  manufacturers.     Every  mill  seems 


to  have  different  blends.  You  inigh'  specify,  generally 
speaking,  the  class  of  wool  that  is  to  be  used,  the  tensile 
strength  required  in  the  warp  and  weft,  the  finish  of 
the  felt,  the  degree  of  smoothness  and  of  hardness  and, 
if  you  did  tlia',  the  wool  manufacturer  must  use  certain 
wools  or  he  could  not  produce  those  qualities.  The 
l)aper  manufacturer  would  not  have  to  bother  his  mind 
about  the  grades  of  wool  that  were  used.  These  would 
be  left  to  the  manufacturer.  If  he  had  to  meet  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  tensile  strength  in  warp  and  weft  and  to 
produce  a  certain  finish,  he  would  be  compelled  to  use 
the  wools  that  would  jiroduce  those  results.  As  far  as 
•he  variation  between  different  mills  is  concerned,  it  is 
very  slight.  One  manufacturer  would  vary  only  slightly 
the  different  kinds  and  grades  of  wool  u.sed  as  comi)are,d 
with  any  otlier  .iianiifacturer  whether  in  tl"~  ''-Mud 
States  or  Cauads. 
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Po«ltion  on  a»ohiji*_ 


Stylo  of  felt  . 


Ijpo  of  MOhlno     (fjV-J",   jl^r^r.   PU.) — 

3p«ed  of  nocMne 

rvldth  of  prtss  rolls 

Zin  of  felt  requlrod 

Find  of  papor 

Snetlon  1>M  "  motion  press  used 

tUlA  of  pnoB  lOlli     lap 

Bet ton 

KoaATkot 

ffr  uii^"'*'"'  ''^^" 

He.  of  ej'lVndoro 

Ho.  prlmarj-  preaeoo 

Ho.  ejllndero  ond  prltBrj  proosto  drlTW 

Ko.  of  suction  roll!  or  boi»6  to  oooh  f«U 

llaxtnun  spood 

Aro  rollori  or  boll  bearlne«  vati  on  oyllndfrol 

ROBjarlci; 

Felt   data    sheet    for    pulp    and    paper   mills    suggested    by   joint 

meeting    of    representatives    of    Technical    Association    of    the 

Pulp  and   Paper   Industry  and  felt  makers. 

MR.  STEPHENSON  :  It  seems  to  me  as  if  what  has 
been  asked  for  from  the  paper  manufacUirer  by  the 
woollen  manufacturer  is  analogous  to  what  might  be  ask- 
ed for  by  the  user  of  paper  from  the  manufacturer  of 
paper.  If  a  publisher  finds  that  a  certain  lot  of  paper 
is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  he  makes  certain  physical 
tests  of  it, "as  to  finish,  strength,  absorptivity,  ink  resist- 
ance and  moisture  content,  he  can  tell  the  manufacturer 
of  the  paper,  "That  was  a  satisfactory  .shipment;  yoii 
can  take  that  as  our  specification  for  that  grade  of 
paper."  The  manufacturer  then  knows  what  to  use  in 
the  making  of  that  paper  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  manufactured.  It  is  not  in  order  for  the  pub- 
lisher to  tell  the  manufacturer  that  he  shall  use  seventy- 
five  per  cent  groundwood  and  twenty-five  per  cent  sul- 
phite, or  that  he  shall  use  a  cer'ain  percentage  of  spruce 
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Photograph   of   wool   fibre,  showing   scales   or   serrations   which 
produce  the  felting  quality  common   to  wool. 

or  balsam  and  eliminate  jat-k  pine.  No  more  sliould  the 
paper  maker  s]iecity  eonditions  of  makinp:  a  felt  if  the 
prodiu't  is  right. 

MR.  NEILSON:  In  ivgard  to  the  question  of  using 
various  weiglits  of  felt  on  tiie  different  pi-esses  of  the 
paper  maehine,  I  understand — at  least  I  heard  some 
time  ago  —  that  the  in-aetiee  in  Europe  is  to  use  felts  of 
the  same  weiglits  on  1st  and  3rd  presses.  It  would  lie 
intere.sting  to  know  if  any  of  the  mills  have  experinu'iit- 
ed  along  this  line.  We  have  found  from  preliminary  ex 
periments  that  using  felts  of  the  same  weights  on  the 
three  pre.sses  do  not  .seem  to  give  good  results,  it  W(udd 
be  intere.sting  to  know  what  the  experience  of  others 
has  been. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS  :  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Neilson, 
you  have  experimented  with  different  weights  of  fel' 
and  you  have  found  that  the  variation  in  weight  does 
not  materially  affeet  the  character  of  the  paper? 

MR.  NEILSON :  Not  exactly  that ;  we  put  a  2nd  press 
felt  on  a  third  press.  Of  course,  there  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage if  you  were  able  to  u.se  the  same  grade  of  felt 
fin  all  three  presses. 
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MR.  CARRUTHERS:  Ls  there  anyone  else  present 
who  has  done  any  experimenting  along  the  line  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Neilson  ? 

MR.  McNAUGHTON:  Li  view  of  the  use  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  the  continuous  felt  washer,  is  a  different 
character  of  felt  required-  with  that  equipment  than  in 
cases  where  the  washing  is  dune  iieriodically  which  is  the 
more  general  practice? 

MR.  BATES :  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  ques- 
tion for  me  to  answer.  Some  of  the  mill  men  who  have 
had  experience  of  tlie  continuous  felt  washer  might  be 
able  to  answer  it  better  than  I  c,<iuld.  1  would  like  to 
hear  from  the  manufacturers  on  that  subject.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  felt  could  not  be  washed  satisfactorily 
and  if  the  continuous  felt  washer  can  be  used  without 
clcsing  down  the  machines  there  should  be  an  advantage 
in  it.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  .some  of  you  who  have 
tried  that  out.  Before  I  sit  down  I  would  like  to  say,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Neilson  "s  statement,  that  there  are 
mills  in  Canada  using  the  same  felt  on  the  fir.st  and 
second  press,  but  when  it  conies  to  using  a  similar  felt  on 
the  third  press,  or  the  third  press  felt  on  the  wet  press, 
I  think  you  will  run  into  a  great  deal  of  ilifficulty.  On 
the  first  press  you  need  more  strength  and  more  poro- 
sity but  you  do  not  require  a  smooth  finish.     On  the 
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Finished     Hydraulic     Sulphite     Machine     Felt     showing     closely 

felted    surface,    and    size,    ply    and    twist    of    yarn.      Also    plain 

weave   effect. 


Photograph   of  finished   Groundwood    Wet    Machine    Felt   taken 

by  transmitting    light  through   the  felt   showing   Selvidge,   and 

distribution  of  Napp   in  spaces   between   warp  and  weft. 

third  press  you  have  not  the  degree  of  strength  you  need 
on  the  first  press,  (he  felt  has  to  have  a  different  finish, 
be  of  a  different  construction,  much  less  porous,  and  it 
has  to  meet  different  conditions.  i 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  Mr.  xMason,  I  pre-sum^  you 
would  have  had  some  experience  in  using  the  diffei-ent 
weights  of  felt. 

MR.  MASON:  We  have  had  some  slight  experience 
with  the  felt  washer,  but  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with 
the  details  to  tell  you  about  it.  Mr.  Van  de  Carr  could 
tell  you  about  that.  I  do  not  think  we  have  arrived  at 
any  conclusions  that  would  be  of  any  value  to  you  or  to 
ourselves.  We  are  passing  through  the  experimental 
stage  that  we  hope  will  ultimately  yield  some  result 
along  that  line. 

MR.  C.  R.  VAN  DE  CARR:  1  have  not  very  much  to 
add  to  Mr.  Mason's  remarks.  We  often  run  through  the 
week  without  any  shut-down.  But,  when  we  do  have  oc- 
casion to  shut  down  during  the  week  we  take  that  oppor- 
tunity to  give  the  felts  a  real  wash-up  whether  it  is  e.s- 
sential  or  not.  I  know  that  it  is  possible  to  run  a  felt 
which  is  not  clean  fairly  satisfactorih-  bul  von  are  doing 
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Third    press    News   Machine    Felt   as   taken  from   the   loom,   be-        Photograph    of    1st    press    News    Machine    Felt    finished    taken 
fore  finishing,  showing   broken   twill   weave   usee  to    produce   a        by    transmitted    light    showing    open    plain    weave    construction 
smooth    even    napp    in    finishing.  and  distribution  of   Napp   in  spaces   between   warp   and  weft. 


it  at  the  expen.se  of  drying  and  we  liave  tests  now  being 
carried  on  to  determine  whether  it  is  pi-actieal  from  the 
eeonomif  standpoint  to  keep  running  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday  without  stopping  the  felts  and  giving  tiiem  a 
thorough  washing.  I  think  our  ex])erien('e  so  far  lias 
been  that  it  is  practical  but  I  would  not  want  tn  make 
that  as  a  definite  statenien'. 

MR.  CARRT'TIIERS:  Doubtless  there  are  some  other 
felt  manufacturers  iiere  who  might  wish  to  contribute 
something  to  this  discussion.  If  there  are  wc  wnuld  i)c 
plea.sed  to  hear  from  tlicni. 

MR.  C.  BATES:  .Mr.  Cliainnan  and  licntlcmcii,  I  did 
not  really  come  here  to-day  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
beyond  taking  up  some  of  the  points  brougiit  up  by  the 
superintendents  of  pajier  mills  and  trying  to  gather  some 
information  for  myself.  The  point  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Xeil.son  is  worthy  of  a  good  deal  of  consideration  and  it  is 
something  that  should  be  worked  out  in  tlie  jiaper  mill. 
The  old  method  was  to  .shut  down  the  macliine  and  clean 
the  felt  every  twenty-four  hours.  Wliile  the  feh  was 
open  and  clean  for  the  first  few  hours,  it  gradually  be- 
gan to  get  closed  up  and,  during  the  last  few  hours  of 
the  period,  it  was  quite  close  and  dii'ty.  If  you  adopt  the 
svstem  of  washingr  the  felt  continuouslv.  wc  mav  be  able 


to  give  \-ou  a  closer  felt.  You  may  be  able  to  use  a 
closer  and  lieavier  felt.  Tliat  is  something  that  will 
have  to  be  experimented  with  very  carefully.  With  the 
continuous  felt  washer  you  may  be  able  to  get  more 
speed  with  the  same  felt  and  the  same  poi-osity  than  you 
do  in  the  old  way. 

MR.  ("ARRl'TIIERS:  It  has  been  suggested  that  1 
ask  Mr.  \'an  de  Carr  if  he  finds  any  difficulty  in  the 
funi-tioning  of  the  felts  as  i)etween  fast  ami  low  speed. 

MR.  \'.\.\'  DE  CARR:  Tn  the  functioninji'  or  in  |)rodue- 
tion.' 

MR.  rAKRl'THERS:  In  the  diaracer  of  the  felts. 

MR.  VAN  DE  CARR:  We  find  that  it  requires  a  dif- 
ferent felt.  We  find  that  tiie  difficulty  of  getting  the 
water  out  of  a  sheet  of  paper  increases  alnntst  directly 
as  the  square  of  the  speed  of  tlie  machine.  The  felts, 
particularly  for  the  first  and  fourtli  presses  have  to  be 
much  opener  than  we  conceived  necessary  on  our  old 
macliines.  We  are  using  a  felt  on  the  first  press  which 
is  an  entirely  different  proposition  from  the  average 
first  pre.ss  felt.  It  has  been  a  difficult  problem  to  ex- 
ii-act  the  water  at  a  speed  of  a  thousand  feet  per  min- 
ute.    The  continuous  felt  washei'  actually  takes  a  lot  of 


Photograph    of    finished    3rd    Press    News    Machine    Felt    taken 
by  transmitted   light,  showing  smooth  open  weave  construction. 


Cross  section   of  fniished   felts,   showing   comparative   thickness 

and    distribution    of    Napp.      (1)    1st    press    News,    (2)    3rd    press 

News,    (3)    Book    Machine   Wet    Felt,  4)    Plate   Felt. 
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moisture  out  of  the  felt.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  our 
drying  yet  and  I  thinlc  the  felt  manufacturers  can  help 
us  a  lot  in  this  matter. 

MR.  MclNNliS:  Mr.  Bates  made  two  suggestions  and 
he  may  feel,  from  the  absence  of  comment  on  them,  that 
we  are  a  little  loath  to  accept  them.  One  suggestion  was 
that  there  should  be  a  meeting  with  the  manufacturers 
with  the  intention  of  tiwing  to  standardize  the  felts.  But, 
as  has  been  intimated  by  Mr.  Van  de  t!arr,  many  prob- 
lems pi-esent  themselves  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
felt  in  the  mill  such  as  the  drying  at  the  dryers  and 
the  question  of  whether  you  want  to  eliminate  a  press 
or  get  some  other  fini.sh.  I  hardly  think  the  paper  man- 
ufacturer is  ready  for  standardization  in  felts.  It  may 
be  stated  that  none  of  us  are  entirely  satisfied  with  our 
felt  service  and  that  the  only  way  we  can  get  the  felt 
service  question  solved  is  through  the  individual  com- 
petition of  the  manufacturers. 

MR.  MASON:  There  is  only  one  remark  1  want  to 
make  and  it  is  this:  Previously',  I  think  the  general 
attitude  has  been :  How  long  can  we  make  our  felts  last  ? 
Now  the  question  is :  How  much  water  can  we  make  the 
felts  take  out  of  the  sheet  ?  We  do  not  care  if  we  spend 
$25,000  or  $50,000  if  we  can  get  the  return,  and  this  is 
the  problem  we  are  up  against. 

This  closed  the  discussion. 
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STEAM  GENERATION  AND  UTILIZATION 

Mr.  CARRrTHERS :  We  are  to  iiave  a  symposium  on 
"Steam  Generation  and  Utilization."  I  have  much 
Itleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  R.  L.  Weldon,  Mechanical 
Engineer,  Three  Rivers  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  who 
will  present  a  paper  entitled  "Money  from  Steam; 
Helping  the  Sales  Department." 

Mr.  Weldon  presented  the  following  paper: 

"Money  from  Steam;  Helping  the  Sales  Depart- 
ment" by  Mr.  R.  L.  Weldon."  (See  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  Januar.v  19,  page  45.) 

During  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Weldon  gave 
an  illustration  of  the  use  of  Diagram  V,  using  for  this 
purpose  an  enlargement  of  the  diagram.  This  was  the 
enlarged  form  of  the  diagram  which  he  referred  to  in 
the  body  of  the  paper  as  "for  use  in  the  mill."  Colors 
were  used  for  the  various  lines  on  the  diagram,  and 
the  scales  were  blocked  out  similar  in  manner  to  a)i 
engineer's  levelling  rod,  in  order  to  render  the  diagram 
in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible  for  the  use  of  the  non- 
technical man.  (xlass  headed  pins  were  used,  inserted 
at  their  respective  points  and  joined  with  a  black  cord, 
the  intersection  of  the  cord  on  the  final  line  giving  the 
reipiired  answer. 

Mr.  CARRUTHERS :  Gentleman,  you  have  heard  the 
pajier;  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  or  questions 
to  ask? 

Mr.  WARDLE  :  1  think  Mr.  Weldon 's  paper  has  been 
very  interesting.  I  do  not  think  he  will  mind  telling 
un,  and  some  of  us  may  be  interested  in  knowing,  how 
the  various  lines  on  Chart  V  are  obtained. 

Mr.  WELDON:  This  is  a  little  difficult  to  explain 
without  the  use  of  a  blackboard  on  which  to  demon- 
strate; however,  the  first  thing  necessary  to  develop 
a  diagram  of  this  nature  is  to  develop  the  formula 
which  gives  the  required  answer,  and  it  needs  to  be 
worked  out  to  contain  as  few  variables  as  possible  to 
reduce  the  number  of  lines  necessai-y  in  the  diagram. 
For  every  variable,  we  have  to  have  one  line  and  sever- 
al extra  lines  as  well.  The  formula  used  for  this  dia- 
gram reads. 

MC 

Cost  per  ton  of  paper=0.375 

ST 


where : — 

M  =  meter  reading  of  steam  used  by  the  mai-hine  in 

pounds  per  lu^ur. 
C  =  cost  of  .steam,  in  cents  per  1000  lljs. 
S  =  speed  of  machine,  in  feet  per  minute. 
T  =  trim  of  machine,  in  inches. 

The  diagram  merely  performs  the  operation  of  multi- 
plication and  division  as  re(|uired  by  the  formula,  mul- 
tiplying first  M  and  C  together,  obtaining  the  answer 
on  line  (3)  which  is  not  graduated,  since  we  are  not 
concerned  with  that  particular  answer,  then  dividing 
by  5  the  answer  coming  on  the  ungraduated  line  (5), 
finally  by  T  obtaining  the  required  answer  on  line  (7). 
The  graduated  lines  are  all  logarithmic  scales,  the 
scales  being  fixed  by  the  geometrical  relations  of  the 
lines  to  one  another.  The  constant  of  0.375  disappears 
in  the  process  of  relating  the  lines  to  one  another  and 
of  choosing  the  proper  scales. 

Mr.  McNAUGHTON:  In  that  portion  of  the  paper 
describing  the  installation  of  the  hot  well  it  is  stated 
that : 

"The  hot  well  is  of  the  closed  pressure  type,  exhausit 
steam  being  used  to  maintain  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture." 

That  is  illustrated  in  Diagram  I.  In  the  diagram 
there  are  indicated  traps  between  the  dryers  and  the 
hot  well.  Would  not  such  a  condition  as  a  closed  hot 
well  militate  against  the  operation  of  the  traps  un- 
less thej'  were  of  special  type  ? 

Mr.-WBLDON:  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  returning 
the  feed  water  to  the  boilers  directly,  and  any  of  the 
ordinary  traps  such  as  are  in  general  u.se  for  thi.s  pur- 
pose would  be  satisfactory,  as  for  instance  Crane, 
Parnsworth,  Detroit,  etc. 

Mr.  McNAUGHTON:  The  hot  well  is  largely  to  re- 
serve the  hot  water  instead  of  shooting  it  back  to 
the  boilers? 

Mr.  WELDON :  Yes,  largely.  It  also  serves  the  im- 
jKH-tant  purpose  of  absorbing  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
from  the  exhaust  steam;  consequently  we  can  pass 
more  steam  through  the  turbines,  or  engines,  and  thus 
get  more  power  from  our  prime  movers  without  mater- 
ially affecting  the  heat  balance.  In  otlier  words,  it  is 
a  means  of  obtaining  additional  i)ower  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  The  closed  hot  well  is  perhaps  an  innovation  in 
the  paper  mill.  It  is  very  common  on  board  ship  and 
particularly  in  ocean  going  ships  where  the  feed  water 
for  the  boilers  is  recirculated  entirely,  since  the  water 
used  in  the  boilers  taken  from  the  sea  must  be  evapor- 
ated and  condensed  to  remove  its  salt.  That  is  largely 
the  reason  for  tlie  closed  hot  well  in  its  original  form 

Mr.  McNAUGHTON:  How  is  your  installation  laid 
out  to  take  care  of  the  air  which  is  ordinarily  accu- 
mulated in  the  dryer? 

Mr.  WELDON:  Of  course,  when  you  start  up  on 
Monday  morning  it  might  be  necessary  to  do  tliat 
liy  hand.  As  to  the  question  of  "how?"  I  have  not 
carried  that  particular  point  with  regai-d  to  the  removal 
of  air  very  far  in  detail;  but  it  would  be  done  similar- 
1\-  to  the  way  Farnsworth  operates  the  closed  system. 
by  returning  the  water  from  the  traps  directly  to  the 
boilers.  That  is  not  a  particularly  complicatecl  system 
to  operate. 

Mr.  WARDLE:  When  you  put  the  price  of  power 
at  $25,  does  that  mean  what  the  operator  would  have 
to  pay  if  lie  l)ought  it  outright? 

Mr.  WELDON :  That  is  correct,  and  was  the  figure 
used  in  preparing  Diagram  III. 

(To  be  concluded). 
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THE  ELMENDORF  TESTER  FOR  TESTING 
TEARING  STRENGTH. 

The  purpo.se  of  thi.s  paper  is  to  show  how  the  basic 
quality  of  paper  can  be  determiued  in  accurate  depend- 
able figures.  Such  figures  are  readily  comparable  and 
render  the  writing  of  paper  specifications  less  open 
to  criticism,  and  make  it  possible  for  the  mill  and  the 
jobber  to  furnish  the  exact  grade  of  paper  required. 

Paper  Quality  Dependent  on  Fibers 

Paper  quality  in  the  first  place  is  dependent  upon 
the  quality  of  the  fibers  used  in  its  making.  Paper 
made  from  good  fibers  will  be  superior  to  paper  made 
from  poor  fibers  manufacturing  conditions  bing 
equal.  Starting  with  good  fibers,  the  primary  require- 
ment of  the  paper  maker  is  so  to  treat  and  lay  the 
fibers?"  that  they  will  bond  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner  so  that  the  sheet  of  paper  (entire  fiber  struc- 
ture) will  be  strong  and  not  tear  apart.  By  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  good  fibers  to  start  with  the  paper 
will  probably  show  good  strength  if  torn  across  the 
grain.  If,  however,  there  has  befen  a  failure  to  make 
a  proper  bond  of  all  the  fibers,  the  paper  will  tear 
easily  with  the  grain. 

Step  by  step  it  has  become  more  and  more  difficult 
for  the  buyer  to  know  what  kind  and  grade  of  paper 
to  select  for  his  requirements  and  today  he  has  a  better 
chance  of  knowing  whether  the  suit  of  clothes  he  buys 
is  long  fiber  virgin  wool,  part  shoddy,  all  shoddy,  part 
cotton,  or  a  mixture  of  all  than  he  has  of  what  kind  of 
fibers  may  be  in  the  paper  he  buys  or  how  well  it  will 
wear.  Particularly  is  this  true  considering  the  fact 
that  frequently  "fillers"  are  used  in  paper-making 
which  add  to  its  weight  and  other  substances  make  it 
appear  stronger,  and  make  a  hard  crackly  sheet  that 
looks  as  if  it  would  stand  great  wear  and  tear,  but 
this  one  outstanding  fact  remains,  —  the  tearing 
strength  is  only  as  good  as  the  fibers  and  no  amount  of 
glue,  sizing  nor  calendering  will  strengthen  those 
fibers  although  the  sheet  may  show  a  high  "pop  test." 

An  instrument  which  has  recently  been  developed 
for  measuring  the  quality  of  paper  by  the  tear  in  both 
directions  is  the  Elmendorf  Paper  Tester. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  more  strength  and  wearing 
quality  (tearing  strength),  is  required  of  a  Kraft 
wrapping  than  of  a  writing  paper,  and  greater  tearing 
strength  for  a  tag  paper  than  for  a  bond  paper.  There- 
fore, in  order  that  the  buyer  and  the  user  of  paper  may 
know  .iust  what  standard  papers  do  test  and  what  they 
should  test  to  fulfil  the  requirements  may  be  made 
sluiwing  the  Tearing  Strength  values  of  several  weights 
and  grades  of  various  kinds  of  paper's. 

By  comparing  the  results  of  tests  on  his  samples 
with  the  standard  for  that  grade,  the  buyer  can  tell 
immediately  whether  the  paper  he  is  buying  is  a  high 
grade  or  a  low  grade  paper.  Also,  he  can  judge  wlia1 
strength  paper  he  wants  to  meet  his  requirements,  and 
knows  how  to  specify  clearly  what  he  wants. 

Relative  Strength  With  and  Across  Grain. 

Equal  strength  in  all  directions  is  the  quality  sought 
in  most  papers  for  its  resistance  to  wearing  and  tear- 
ing effects,  thus  it  follows  that  in  the  best  papers 
the  with-grain  tear  strength  approaches  closely  the 
aeross-grain  strength.  It  is  true  of  pajiei'  as  it  is  of  the 
chain, — "only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link".  If  the 
tearing  strength  of  paper  is  much  more  across  the 
grain  than  it  is  with  the  grain,  the  additional  strength 


The  Elmendorf  Tester 

across  the  grain  is  not  only  wasted  but  the  paper  will 
easily  split  with  the  grain,  this  being  not  ouly  an 
undesirable  feature  but  a  positive  detriment  in  many 
papers.  The  paper  which  will  tear  equally  well  both 
ways  is  the  ideal  for  which  all  strive. 

The  Elmendorf  Paper  Tester  gives  figures  which  ai-e 
representative  of  the  paper  under  test.  Four  to  six- 
teen narrow  strips  are  torn-  in  making  these  tests, 
so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  represent  the  aver- 
age tearing  strength  of  a  large  sheet  of  paper.  The 
average  is  still  further  increased  in  value  by  the  fact 
that  the  instrument  tears  the  one  sample  four  or  more 
times,  it  figured  out  this  represents  a  tear  of  from 
two  to  nine  feet  of  paper.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  paper 
maker  to  confine  a  test  to  two  or  three  square  inches 
and  say  that  siu-h  represents  his  paper. 

The  Thwing  Instrument  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  have  developed  a  number  of  scientific  instruments 
are  manufacturers  of  the  Elmenderf  Tester.  They  are 
represented  in  Canada  by  Industrial  Appliance  Co., 
Royal  Bank  Bilding,  Toronto. 


ST.  MAURICE  PAPER  MEET 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the 
St.  Maurice  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Canadian  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Company,  was  held 
at  the  Montreal  office  last  week.  The  meeting  was 
a  routine  one,  and  the  annual  financial  report,  which 
has  been  reviewed  in  the  papers,  was  adopted  as 
read.  M.  B.  Wallace,  the  president,  was  in  the  chair. 
Tlie  retiring  linard  of  directors  was  re-elected  without 
change  from  tlie  preceding  year,  as  follows: —  M.  B. 
Wallace,  president :  Alex.  MacLaurin.  B.  B.  Murray,  C. 
R.  McMillan,  vice-presidents;  T.  M.  Dav,  Thomas  Mc- 
Uougall,  R.  M.  Smith. 


Shawinigan  Palls,  Quebec. — The  Belgian  Industrial 
Couipany  here  is  i)re])aring  to  extend  its  paper  mill,  the 
cost  of  wliich  will  be  from  one  .uid  one-half  million  dol- 
lars to  two  niill-ioii  dollars.  This  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  macliincry.  Preparations  are  now  l)eitig  made  for 
excavation  work  and  it  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be 
completed  sometime  dui-ing  the  middle  of  next  year. 
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BRITISH  PPAERMAKERS'  ASSOCIATION 
(Special  From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

The  1922  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Papermakers' 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  held, 
in  London,  under  a  shadow  of  trade  despondency. 
As  the  President,  (Mr.  W.  Leonard  Tod),  observed, 
he  hoped  there  would  be  soon  an  appearance  of  the 
silver  lining  to  the  dark  cloud,  as  it  was  long  overdue. 
Last  year  and  this  year  are  two  periods  the  members 
Avill  not  forget  in  a  hurry — and  they  have  still  some 
good  rock  ahead.  The  pi'incipal  business  dealt  with 
at  the  meeting  included  the  election  of  officers,  dis- 
cussions on  Association  finances,  transport  cliarges — 
high  rates  are  crippling  mills — and  a  short  reference 
to  the  teclmical  section.  As  a  rule  the  meeting  is 
"short  and  sweet",  all  the  important  business  and 
debatable  subjects  being  fiilly  trashed  out  before  the 
great  annual  gathering  in  London. 
Annual  Report 
Since  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster,  B.  A.,  has  become  Secretary 
to  the  Association,  a  most  enlightening  annual  report 
is  prepared.  This  year's  is  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  in  it  he  gives  a  nice  summary  of  wiiat  is  being 
done  by  the  Association  and  vAia^t  is  to  be  done. 
He  "kicks-off"  with  a  little  history  as  f olloWsS : — 

"Although  the  Papermakers'  Association  under  its 
present  incorporated  constitution  only  dates  from  1912, 
the  two  Associations  whose  amalgama.tion  brought 
about  its  existence  had  a  long  and  eventful  previous 
history,  and  the  year  1921  was  the  57th  year  from 
the  formation  of  the  Scottish  Association  and  the  50th 
from  the  foundation  of  the  English  one.  It  must  be 
admitted  tliat,  as  a  jubilee  year.  1921  could  not  well 
have  been  more  depressing  or  disastrous.  Tlie  stag- 
nation which  overtook  the  industries  of  the  country 
in  tlie  autumn  of  1920  and  continued  during  the  early 
part  of  1921  was  itself  sufficiently  deadly,  byt  its 
effects  were  multiplied  a  thousandfold  bj^  the  im- 
measurable disaster  of  the  "coal  stoppage,  which  for 
three  months,  completely  prevented  the  raising  of 
coal,  put  an  end  to  its  export  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  paralysed  nearlj'  all  our  industries.  At  the 
end  of  June,  in  addition  to  the  million  workers  in 
coal  mining  there  were  2,178,000  insured  workpeople 
on  the  books  of  the  Labor  Exchanges  (Government 
places  to  find  work  for  the  workers)  as  totally  un- 
employed and  nearly  another  million  on  half-time  or 
less." 

Paper  Mill  Workers  Out 
"In  jiapennaking",  proceeded  Mr.  Foster,  "17,027 
were  totally  unemployed  and  12,332  on  half-time  or 
less,  a  total  of  29,359  representing  more  than  one-half 
of  those  engaged  in  the  industry.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  a  serious  falling-off 
in  purchasing  power,  every  branch  of  commerce  was 
adver.soly  affected  and  the  demand  for  paper,  which 
is  directly  dejiendent  upon  the  prosperity  of  trade 
in  general,  was  reducecl  to  the  lowest  proportions, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  end  of  tlie  year 
six  months  after  the  dose  of  the  coal  stoppage, 
the  unemployment  figures  were  as  high  as  8,289  com- 
])letely  out  of  work  and  5,163  partially  unemployed 
(in  i)aper  mills).  At  the  same  time  witli  this  cessa- 
tion of  orders,  the  papenuaking  industry  liad  to  face 
a  -sensational  fall  in  the  market  price  of  its  raw  mate- 
rial, and  had  to  solve  the  iruany  problems-arising  frojn 
the  (U^erniination  of  Excess  Profits  Duty  (British 
taxation).  Mechanical  wood  pulp  fell  to  i/i  of  the 
price  which  it  fetched  in  the  summer  of  1920  and  chem- 
ical  woodpulps  followed   on  similar  lines   the   result 


could  be  disposed  of,  and  even  the  small  quantity  which 
could  he  made  into  paper  was  only  saleable  at  greatly 
being  that  pai)ennakers,  most  of  whom  were  due  to 
take  delivery  at  prices  fixed  at  the  summit  of  the 
market,  were  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  financing 
their  contracts  at  a  time  when  little  of  the  material 
could  be  disposed  of,  and  even  the  small  quantitv  de- 
depreciated  prices.  The  problem  of  collective  agree- 
ment as  to  modification  of  pulp  contracts  was  discussed 
between  the  Association  and  the  Briti.sh  Wood  Pulp 
Association,  but  it  was  fully  recognized  tliat  indi- 
vidual circumtances  differed  so  greatly  that  no  gen- 
eral rule  could  be  laid  down,  and  the  AssoeiaHon 
confined  its  action  to  putting  miembers  in  touch  with 
one  another  where  common  interests  were  involved." 
Wood  Pulp  Contract  Note 
The  report  went  on  to  deal  with  cases  of  hardship 
arising  out  of  the  Excess  Profits  Dutv  and  the  part 
the  Association  played  in  getting  the  Safeguardin-- 
of  Industries  Act  ("Key"  indu.stries  Act)  introduced— 
and  under  which  the  As.sociation  is  presenting  an 
application  to  safeguard  paper  from  places  like'^Ger- 
many  and  Finland —  and  it  also  contained  a  reference 
to  the  old  perenial  subject  "Wood  Pulp  Contract 
Note."  No  report  would  be  complete  without  it.  This 
year  says:  "The  Association  has  been  engaged  during 
the  year  on  a  revision  of  the  Wood  Pulp  Contrac't, 
Note,  in  conjunction  with  the  Briti.sh  Wood  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Scandinavian  Associations.  The  word- 
ing of  the  note,  it  is  recognised,  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  as  to  precision  and  definition  and  it  is  hoped 
that  m  its  final  form,  the  revised  note  will  prove  to 
be  a  more  workmanlike  and  satisfactory  instrument." 
This  note,  it  should  be  explained,  has  created  more 
discus.sion  than  Wilson's  14  points  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

The  report  goes  on  to  deal  with  codified  Trade  Con- 
ditions. The  last  revi.sion  was  in  1906  and  the  new 
code  was  introduced  in  January  1922,  as  published 
m  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine",  and  the  report  hopes 
that  papermakers  will  maintain  its  provisions. 
Future  Development 
Under  this  headline  reference  is  made  to  the  great 
value  of  the  Association,  as  a  consultant,  and  "it  is 
intended  to  develop  the  statistical  work  such  as  giving 
a  record  of  output,  sales,  and  orders,  to  all  member.s' 
instead  of  to  a  few  individual  forms,  from  the  indus- 
rty  itself  and  not  from  Government  sources.  In  other 
words  the  system  of  the  American  Papermakers  Asso- 
ciation IS  suggested,  to  a  certain  degree.  Mr.  Foster 
says:  "It  is  most  desirable  that  authentic  information 
should  be  forth  coming  from  the  trade  itself". 

Mr.  Leonard  Tod,  reviewed  the  annual  report  at 
length  and  moved  adoption,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  finances  showed  the  Association  to  be  in  a 
healthy  condition  so  far  as  money  is  concerned.  It 
was,  however,  con.sidered  very  important  to  build  up 
a  good  reserve  fund. 

Election  of  Officials 
In  the  election  of  officials,  Mr.  Leonard  Tod  was 
again  selected  President.  This  will  be  his  third  year 
of  office.  He  belongs  to  one  of  the  large  Scottish 
mills  (Wm.  Tod,  jr.  and  Co.  Ltd.  Polton).  The  other 
officials  are:  Mr.  Herbert  Green,  re-elected  Treasurer; 
Trustees:  Lord  Dovedale,  Mr.  Lewis  Evans,  and  Mr" 
Ralph  Reed  (son  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  E.  Reed)  ;  Seety: 
i\lr.  A.  W.  Foster  B.  A.,  assistant  secretary.  Miss 
Ingram.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Tod  for  his  services  to  the  Association  and  to  Mr. 
Foster  for  the  able  way  be  carries  out  his  duties. 
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TARIFFS  PROPOSED  ON  PAPER  AND  PULP  the  cioraparatively  few  on  agricutural  jiroducts,  which 

,_    ,  .      ,        -r^   ^,     ,      .,-■-■    ir.-,r.         -n  n      ■  wcrc  chaiigecl  bv  the  emergencj-  tariff  bill  passed  last 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  11,  1922.  -  Following  are  ^.^.^^.     ^^  ,j„^^;  ^j^^  p.^^^^^.  j^j^ 

the  complete  lists  of  proposed  new  tariff  duties  on  i„  these  lists  tlie  unit  of  taxation  in  the  Senate 
paper  and  pnlp  carried  by  the  McCnmber  Tariff  bill  sL-hedules  as  weight  (ounce,  pound,  hundredweight, 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  today  by  the  Finance  Com-  ton.  etc.)  or  volume  (bushel,  etc.")  or  square  or  cubic 
mittee,  and  with  them  are  compared  the  duties  pro-  measure  or  ad  valorem  value  (indicated  by  the  char- 
posed  by  the  Fordney  bill,  passed  by  the  House  on  acter  p.c.)  is  stated  after  the  name  of  the  article. 
July  21,  1921,  and  the  rates  imposed  by  the  Under-  Changes  from  this  until  of  taxation  are  specifically  sta- 
Avood  law  of  October  3,  1913,  in  columns  1,  2  and  3.  ted  under  the  columns  for  House  rates  or  Underwood 
All  of  the  Underwood  rates  are  still  in  force  except  rates. 

SCHEDULE  13 

Pulp,  Papers  and  Books  1  2  3 

Chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached  or  bleached  (p.c.)  .  .  5  Free  Free 
Printing   j)aper  not   speciallv  provided   for   elsewhere 

(lb.) ; ViC.+lOp.c.  i/4c.+10p.c.  12  p.c. 

Paper  board,   wall   board   and   pulp   board,   including 

cardboard  (p.c.) 10  10  25 

Leather  board  (p.c.)   .. 10  10  Free 

Sheating  paper  (p.c.) 10  10  5 

Sheating  felt  (p.c),  10  10  Free 
Filter  masse  or  stock,  wholly  or  partly  of  wood  pulp 

(lb.) ." IVaC.-f  25  p.c.  iy2<3-+15p-«-  20  p.c. 

Indurated  fiber  ware,  pulp  and  papier  mache  manu- 
factures (p.c.) 30  23  25 

Tissue,  stereotype,  copj'ing  and  carbon  paper  (lb.)    ..  5c.+15  p.c.  5e.-|-15  p.c.  30  p.c. 

to  6c.  lb.  to  6c.  lb. 

Surface  coated  papers  (lb.) 5e.  5c.  25  p.c. 

Papers,  coated    surface,    embossed    or    covered  with 

metal  (lb.) 5c.+20  p.c.  5c.+15  p.c.  25  p.c. 

Papers,  covered  with  metal  leaf  or  fancy  effect  not 

lithographic  (lb.) 4y2C.+20  p.c.  41/2C.+I7  p.c.  35  p.c. 

Decalcomania  paper Free  5e.  lb.  Free 

Cloth  lined  paper  (lb.) 5e.+20p.c.  5c.+17  p.c.  35  p.c. 

Wax  coated  papers  (lb.) 3c.-f-25  p.c.  3c.-|-17  p.c.  35  p.c. 

Bags,    printed    matter    other    than    lithographic,    box, 

etc.,  (lb.) 5C.-I-35  p.c.  5e.+20  p.c.  35  p.c. 

Plain  basic  photographic  paper  (lb.) ..  3c.4-20  p.c.  3c.+15  p.c.  15  p.c. 

Sensitized  paper  (lb.) 3c.-f25  p.c.  3c.-[-20  p.c.  25  p.c. 

Wet  transfer  paper  (p.c.) ^5  30  25 

Writing,  letter,  note,   drawing,   Japan,   ledger,    l)ond, 

record,   tablet,   typewriter   and   onion   skin   paper 

(lb.) ' 3c. 4-15  p.c.  3c. +  15  p.c.  25  p.c. 

Same,  ruled,  printed,  etc.,  shall  pay  in  addition  (p.c.)  10  10  25  p.c. 

Bristol  board  (lb.)  ..   .. " 3c.+15  p.c.  3c.+15  p.c.  25  p.c. 

Paper  envelopes  shall  pa.v  same  rate  of  duty  as  paper 

from  which  made,  and  in  addition  thereto : 

If  plain  (p.c.) 5  5  15 

If  printed,  etc.  (p.c.) 10  10  35 

Jacquard  designs  on  ruled  paper  (p.c.) 35  23  25 

Hanging  paper,  not  printed 10  10  25  p.c. 

Hanging  paper,  printed  (lb.) 3c.-f20  p.c  20  p.c  25  p.c. 

Wrapping  paper  (p.c.)    .  .• 30  23  25 

Blotting  paper  (p.c.) 30  2c+10p.c  25 

Filtering  paper  30  p.c  5c.+15p.c.  30  p.c. 


STRIKE  VOTE  ORDERED 

Paper  Makers  Object  to  Wage  Reduction 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  18.  —  Orders  for  a  strike  vote 
on  the  proposed  ten  per  cent  wage  reduction  of  paper 
mill  owners  have  been  sent  to  every  union  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Jeremiah  T.  Carey,  of  Al- 
bany, president  of  the  International  Paper  Makers' 
Union,  made  known  today. 

Mr.  Carey  said  that  a  conference  between  repres- 
entatives of  the  union  and  owners  would  be  held  in 
New  York  April  26,  and  that  the  result  of  the.  vote 
will  be  known  at  that  time. 


He   indicated    that   no   aniiounceiiient   of    the    vote 
would  be  made  until  then  or  possibl.v  the  day  before. 


A  new  telephone  directory  for  tlie  use  of  570,000 
subscribers  in  the  city  is  being  distributed  by  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company.  The  new  volume  weighs 
five  pounds  and  contains  1,320  pages.  Altogether  1,- 
041,000  copies  of  the  book  will  be  distributed.  To  print 
the  issue  recpiired  3,000  tons  of  newsprint  paper  and 
46  tons  of  cover  paper,  making  the  issue  the  greatest 
the  company  has  yet  printed. — New  York  Times. 
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Tlie  liuultei'  trade  in  Easleni  Canada  lias  n(it  revived 
to  anj'thing  like  the  extent  expected.  While  a  moderate 
amount  of  lumber  has*  been  sold,  prices  are  not,  as  a 
whole  satisfactory,  in  fact,  stock  is  being  disposed  of 
at  (|uotations  which  represent  losses  in  some  instances. 
Spruce  is  dull,  and  the  lower  ends  of  hardwoods  are 
almo.st  unsalable.  The  British  Government  has  some 
very  large  stocks  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  sell  these  at  various  prices,  accord- 
ing to  conditions.  A  representative  of  a  Montreal  firm 
who  has  just  returned  from  the  Maritime  Provinces 
states  that  the  lumber  trade  there  is  in  poor  shape ; 
stocks  are  large,  and  are  very  difficult  to  move. 

It  is  reported  in  the  Hants  (N.S.)  Journal  that 
American  paper  manufacturers  are  interested  in  the 
Premier  Power  and  Pulp  Co.,  at  Hartville,  N.S.,  and 
that  a  large  sum  of  money  will  be  expended  in  further 
developments. 

Mr.  Geo.  Clialles  has  returned  to  Toronto,  having 
been  south  of  the  line  for  three  or  four  weeks.  He 
reports  that  while  conditions  are  hardly  crystallized 
sufficiently  to  make  definite  statements,  there  is  a 
steady  undertone  of  gradually  increasing  confidence. 


PAPER  BOX  MAN  DIES  SUDDENLY 

Mr.  Finlay  B.  Smith,  Manager  of  the  A.  D.  Shoup 
Paper  Box  Company  of  Toronto,  was  found  dead  in 
bed,  Saturday,  April  8th,  at  his  home  at  Mimico  Beacli. 

The  late  Mr.  Smith,  wIki  was  58  years  of  age,  came 
to  this  country  from  Glasgow  at  an  early  age  and 
settled  in  Gait.  Later  he  went  to  Philadelphia  where 
he  subsequetly  entered  the  employ  of  Stokes  and  Smitii, 
makers  of  wrapping  machines,  remaining  with  them  a 
number  of  years.  He  came  to  Toronto  about  nine  years 
ago  as  Manager  of  the  Shoup  Paper  Box  Company. 
Mrs.  Smith  and  two  daughtei's  survive  him. 


READY  FOR  NEW  BRUNSWICK  DRIVE 

With  word  that  ice  has  been  running  over  the  Grand 
Falls,  the  St.  John  River  Log  Driving  Company  have 
started  preparations  to  catch  the  1.500,000  feet  of  old 
logs  which  are  reported  to  be  the  only  lumljer  coming 
down  the  river  to  the  booms  here  tliis  season.  P^or  this 
purpose,  Walter  Jack.son,  the  company's  manager,  has 
been  at  St.  John  getting  the  tugboats  and  motorboats 
launched  so  that  the  drift  may  be  commenced  from 
there,  and  any  logs  which  come  down  the  river  in  the 
wake  of  the  ice  run  can  thus  be  caught. 

Later  the  booms  will  be  put  in  position  below  Fred- 
ericton,  but  aside  from  sheer  booms  none  will  be 
hung  aljove  here. 


CANADIAN  PAPERBOARD  7'S 

Prospectuses  of  the  offering  of  $800,000  7  per  cent 
first  mortgage  sinking  fund  bonds  of  the  Canadian 
Paperboard  ComiDany,  Ijimited,  are  out.  The  offering 
is  being  made  at  95.50  and  accrued  interest  yielding 
over  7  1-2  per  cent.  Other  details  given  have  already 
been  reviewed  in  these  colunuis.  Canadian  Deben- 
tures Corp.  is  making  the  offering. 


STILL  INTERESTED  IN  MR.  BACKUS 

In  the  Ontario  Legislature,  Wednesday,  April  12tii, 
Mr.  Kennedy  asked  the  following  question.9: — 

1.  (a)  Has  E.  W.  Backus  furnislied  bonds  to  guar- 
antee that  he  will  carry  out  his  undertakings  in  con- 
nection with  the  English  River  limits?  (b)  If  not, 
why  not?  (c)  If  so,  what  is  the  amount  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  bond,  who  are  the  bonds-men ?  2  (a) 
Under  Clause  5  of  the  Agreement  of  September  30th, 
1920,  between  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  Mr.  E.  W. 
Backus,  it  is  stated  among  other  things,  as  follows ; — 

"The  Company specifically  undertake  that 

they  will  construct  and  place  in  operation  one  unit 
of  the  said  pulp-mill  of  fifty  tons  daily  capacity  not 
later  than  the  1st  day  of  October,  1921." 
Has  Mr.  Backus  fulfilled  this  special  portion  of  the 
Agreement,     (b)  If  this  condition  of  the  contract  has 
not  been  carried  out,  does  the  Minister  on  account  of 
such  default  intend  to  cancel  Agreement  of  September 
30th,  1920?    3.  (a)  Does  the  Agretment  of  September 
30th,  1920,  confer  on  Mr.  Backus  a  permaneni  option 
on  the  White  Dog  power  without  any  specific  limit- 
ation as  to  time  of  development?     4.  Is  the  Govern- 
ment aware  that  the  Company  is  paying  only  25c.  per 
hour  for  labour  at  Kenora? 

And  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  replied  in 
the  words  foUowings  : — 

1.  (a)  Yes,  (b)  See  answer  to  (a),  (c)  $250,000. 
Dominion  of  Canada  Bonds.  2.  (a)  As  far  as  it  was 
possible  having  regard  to  Dominion  Government  delay- 
ing approval  of  plans,  (b)  See  answer  to  (a).  3.  (a) 
No.  4.  No. 


I.  P.  COMPANY'S  REPORT 

The  International  Paper  Company's  annual  report, 
which  was  sent  out  to  stockholders  last  Wednesday, 
showed  a  loss,  after  charges,  dividend  s  on  preferred 
and  inventory  adjustments,  of  $1,166,282  compared 
with  net  income  of  $11,836,362  in  1920.  President  Phi- 
lip T.  Dodge  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future,  despite 
the  discouraging  results  of  tlie  past  year's  operations. 
"The  decrease  in  the  inflow  of  European  paper,"  he 
points  out  in  the  report,  "the  growth  of  the  country 
and  the  increased  consumption  of  news  which  will  ine- 
vitably folk)w  should,  in  the  not  distant  future,  create 
a  demand  equal  to  the  capacity  of  all  the  existing  mills. 
When  this  condition  arise?,  prices  will  be  stabilized 
and  made  reasonable,  and  when  the  high-priced  raw 
materials  now  carried  by  nearly  all  the  manufacturers 
are  consumed,  and  labor  and  material  carried  to  a  low- 
er level,  the  manufacturers  in  general  should  be  able  to 
produce  at  a  cost  and  sell  at  a  price  which  will  cause 
general  prosperity. ' '  The  balance  sheet  of  the  company 
at  least  was  pleasing,  showing  a  working  capital  of  $17*- 
000,000. 


Mr.  I.  W.  Killam  and  his  bride,  formerly  Miss  Dor- 
othy Brooks  Johnston,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  sailing  by 
the  Homeric  today  from  New  York  to  spend  their 
honeymoon  abroad.  (A  typographical  error  was  made 
last  week  in  spelling  Mr.  Killam 's  name.) 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A-3.  The  Utilization  of  Bamboo  for  the  Manufacture 
of  Paper  Pulp.  R.  S.  PEARSON.  Indian  Forester,  slvi, 
.'i47-561,  603-631,  (1920)  ;  Botanical  Abs.,  viii,  24,  (May 
1921).  Data  are  giveu  on  the  probable  yields,  costs  of 
extraction,  location  of  mills,  etc.,  for  the  various  local- 
ities in  India  where  pulp  material  exists  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  pulp  mills.  - 
A.  P.-C. 

A-3.  Paper  Making  Trials  at  the  Imperial  Institute : 
a  Comprehensive  Review  of  Plant  Fibers  for  Paper 
Making.  C.  J.  WEST.  Paper,  xxviii,  28-31,  (May  18, 
1921),  25-27,39,  (May  25,  1921).  A  review  of  the  more 
recent  work  of  the  Imperial  Institute  (from  about  1921) 
on  the  following  paper  making  fibers:  Andropogon 
hirtifloris,  aniga  stems  (Montrichardia  arborercens) 
bamboo  grass  (from  Northern  Territory,  Australian), 
digitata),  black  wattle  (Acacia  decurens,  var.  moUissi- 
ma),  bourdie  grass  (Typha  sp.),  Brachystegia  Randii 
bark  Cmusasa'").  Cymbopogon  Ruprechti,  Cyperus 
alepecuroides,  Ecdeiocolea  monostachya  leaves.  Hibis- 
cus tiliaceus,  Linn.  ("vau").  Johnson  grass  (Sorghum 
halepense),  kokerboom  (Aloe  dichotoma),  lalang  grass 
(Imperata  arundinacea  Cyr.),  linseed  stalks,  matai  or 
black  pine  (Podocarpus  spicatus),  muguguboya  bark, 
mnugongo  wood  (Ricinodeddron  Rautanenii,  Neobou- 
tonia  macrocalyx,  Panicum  obscurens,  papyrus  (Cyp- 
erus papyrus),  rice  straw,  rice  husks,  sunflower  stems, 
tabocca  brava  (a  Brazilian  bamboo),  tambmikie  grass 
(Cymbopogon  Nardu,  var.  vallidu),  Andropogon  drege- 
anus  (Nees),  Andropogon  auctus  (Stapf,  thatching 
gi-ass  (Andropogon  Buchananii),  Themeda  forskal'i 
ver.  moll'ssima,  Trachypogon  polymorphous,  Tristachya 
rehmanii.      -A.  P.  -C. 

B-2.  Increirent  Per  Cent  of  the  Form-Height  in  Pine 
Stands  in  Sweden.  SEVEN  PETRINI.  Meddel.  Statens 
Skogsforsoksanst,  xvi,  184-187,  (1919)  ;  Botanical  Abs., 
viii,  25,  May  1921).  Volume  increment  per  nts  are 
calculated  from  the  basal  area  increment  i)e_  -eiit  and 
the  "forni-heigiit"'  increment  percent.  Tlie  huter  term 
expresses  the  prodnct  of  height  aiul  form  factor.  If 
tables  of  "form-heigiit"  increment  per  cent  are  avail- 
able the  increment  per  cent  may  be  ascertained  by  mere- 
ly measuring  diameters.  Jonson  has  prej)ared  such 
tables  for  pine  in  central  Sweden.  Petrini,  following 
Jonson 's  i)rocedure,  has  prepared  similar  tables  for 
northern  Sweden,  where  the  pine  has  a  different  form. 
Tlie  method,  which  is  briefly  described,  involves  the 
measurement  of  heights  and  the  determination  of 
"mean  form  class"'  by  means  of  the  "form-poinf  and 
Jonson "s  function  between  "form-point"  and  "form- 
class".    -A.  P.  -C. 

B-3.  Snow  Breakage  and  Top  Rot  in  Spruce.  TORS- 
TEN  LAtiERBERG  Meddel.  Statens  Skog;sforsoksanst, 
xvi,  115-162,  (1919);  Botanical  Abs.,  viii,  22,  (May 
1921).  Woi'king  plans  are  id'ten  seriously  disrupted  by 
snow  damage.  The_  calculated  annual  yield  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  salvaging  fallen  or  badly  injured 
trees.  Even  uninjured  trees  must  sometimes  be  cut  in 
oi-der  to  save  them  from  windfall  or  drought.  Until  re- 
cently it  has  been  a  difficult  problem  to  decide  what 
character  and  degree  of  damage  is  permissible  in  trees 
wliidi  are  left.  Tiie  present  investigation  shows  that 
liroken  steins  arc  ainuist  invariably  attacked  by  rot  and 


should  therefore  be  removed  from  the  stand.  The  rot 
progresses  more  rapidly  in  rapidly  growing  than  in 
slowly  growing  trees.  Callus  and  exudations  from  the 
wound  mav  delav  and  in  rare  cases  prevent  infection. - 
A. P.  -C. 

B-6.  The  "Form-Point"  as  an  Expression  of  Trunk 
Form.  SE\'EN  I'ETRINL  Meddel.  Staten  Skogsfor- 
scksanst,  xvi,  164-183,  (1919)  ;  Botanical  Abs.,  viii,  25, 
(May  1921).  The  investigation  aims  to  test  the  accura- 
cy of  Jonson 's  "form-point"  method  of  estimating  vo- 
lume and  tapei'  when  applied  to  different  stands  of  in- 
dividual trees,  and  also  the  variations  in  results  ob- 
tained by  different  persons.  Estimates  were  made  on 
54  samples  plots  each  having  an  area  of  0.6  acre.  On  10 
of  the  plots  the  "form-point"  was  determined  by  six 
different  persons.  E.stimates  for  single  stands  show  an 
an  average  deviation  of  +4  per  cent  of  the  height  of  the 
tree.  The  average  per.sonal  eri'or  for  a  stand  was  1.17 
per  cent.  Estimates  of  individual  trees  by  different 
persons  varied  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  The  author  eon- 
eludes  that  the  "form-point"  of  single  trees  cannot  be 
determined  M-ith  any  great  degree  of  accuracy,  but  the 
average  "form-point"  of  a  stand  can  be  satisfactorily 
determined.   -A. P.-C. 

B-9  Reshaping  the  Forest  Policy  of  the  United  States. 
J.  W.  TOU.AIEY.  Sci.  Monthly,  xii,  18-35,  (1921)  ;  Bo- 
tanical Abs.,  viii,  27,  (May  1921).  The  failure  of  the 
U.  S.  to  retain  control  of  tlie  forests  and  the  consequent 
exploitation  by  private  owners  without  reference  to  the 
contiiuiance  of  the  forest  has  resulted  in  an  acute  situa- 
tion. The  lumberman  and  the  paper  maiuifaeturer,  as 
well  as  the  forester,  are  beginning  to  realise  the  neces 
sity  of  a  change,  especially  in  view  of  the  iiun easing 
price  of  forest  products.  Three  leadin';' "]ioli 'ie ;  are 
now  before  the  country:  (a)  The  program  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters;  (b)  the 
]M-ogram  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
and  various  lumber  interests;  (e)  the  program  of  Col. 
11.  S.  Graves,  former  chief  or  lb e  V.  S.  i'  -  s  r^ovw  i 
These  do  not  differ  in  desired  restdts,  but  in  lue'hods  of 
attaining  them.  The  first  proposes  that  laws  be  enact- 
ed by  Congress  imposing  severe  peiudties  on  private 
ownei's  who  do  not  organize  their  property  and  ]U-actice 
forest  renewal.  The  second  insists  that  througii  co-0])ei'- 
ation  and  financial  assistance  the  nation  and  the  states 
make  sustained  yields  on  privatelj-  owned  forests  at- 
tainable without  loss  to  the  owner.  The  last  urges  that 
the  state  enforce  mandatory  regulations  aiul  provide 
adequate,  assistance  in  co-operation  with  the  National 
Government  to  make  forest  renewal  certain.  This  plan 
would  necessitate  effective  measures  for  organization, 
police  regidations  for  fire  control,  effective- disposal  of 
slash  in  ail  cutting  operations,  establishing  cutting  me- 
thods suited  to  each  forest  type.  -A.  P.-C. 

R-1.  The  Manufacture  of  Paper  in  France.  ANDRE 
NAVARRE.  Monit.  Papeterie  Franca^'se,  lii,  388-391, 
(July  1,  1921);  Papier,  xxiv,  297-299,  (July  1921).  A 
tliscussion  of  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  ordinary 
]ii'int  and  book  papers  in  France,  showing  that  France 
is  in  as  good  a  position  as  Germany  and  England,  if  not 
better;  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  industry  ade- 
quate tariff  protection  to  prevent  it  from  being  flood- 
ed by  cheap  jiajiers  from  Canada,  the  I  niLcd  .i.ates. 
Scandinavia  and  Fiidand,    -A.  P.  C. 
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UiSflTED  STATES  BOTES' 


The  prospects  of  a  strike  in  tlie  paper  indiistry  at  the 
expiration  of  the  present  contracts  loomed  larpe  fol- 
lowing a  conference  last  Friday  in  New  York  City  be- 
tween the  paper  manufacturers  and  the  representatives 
of  the  unions  concerned  in  the  industry.  After  the  em- 
ployers had  presented  the  demands  on  which  they  seek 
to  base  the  new  contracts,  J.  T.  Carey,  President  of  the 
Paper  Makers'  Union,  stated  that  they  had  come  as  a 
complete  surprise  and  that  the  unions  could  not  possi- 
bly accept  them.  The  three  main  demands  put  forward 
by  the  manufacturers  were  a  10  per  cent,  cut  in  wages 
for  skilled  labor,  the  elimination  of  a  standard  rate  for 
unskilled  labor  and  tlie  abolition  of  the  sj-stem  of  in- 
creased pay  for  overtime  work.  Mr.  Carey  said  that  a 
strike  on  May  1  M'ould  involve  workers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  With  100,000  workers  affected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  strike,  he  said,  the  number  would 
grow  as  it  spread.  At  the  conference  there  were  repre- 
sentatives from  seventeen  large  paper  manufacturers, 
with  an  output  of  4500  tons  a  day.  Floyd  L.  Carlisle  of 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  was  the  spokesman  for  the  manu- 
facturers. J.  P.  Burke,  President  of  the  Pulp  and  Sul- 
phite Workers'  Union  and  Mr.  Carey  represented  the 
workers.  (According  to  Senator  Willis,  there  are  only 
90,000  men  in  the  whole  U.  S.  paper  industry;  and  there 
are  about  26,000  in  Canada.) 

If  the  trade  association  conference  at  Washington 
does  nothing  else  but  determine  the  proper  status  of 
uniform  cost  accounting  work,  it  will,  in  the  opinion  of 
manj'  organization  executives,  have  performed  a  most 
useful  service.  An  association  representative  attending 
the  conference  explained  that  the  doubt  which  sur- 
rounds accounting  work  of  this  character  has  prevent- 
ed progress  in  a  direction  which  would  be  of  the  great- 
est benefit  toward  intelligent  production  and  competi- 
tion. "Allowing  for  the  fact,"  he  said,  '"that  some  or- 
ganizations have  put  their  cost  figures  to  imju^oper  use, 
there  should  not  be  the  discrimination  which  exists  to- 
ward systems  which  enable  producers  to  accomplish 
economies  they  otherwise  would  not  find." 

Addressing  the  trade  association  conference  last 
week,  F.  M.  Feiker,  vice-president  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Company,  reported  on  the  results  of  approximately  lOU 
questionnaires  sent  out  to  editors  of  trade  .journals, 
chiefly  with  regartl  to  the  special  efforts  whicii  have 
been  made  to  stabilize  production  and  employment  in 
certain  industries,  and  as  to  what  use  is  made  in  indus- 
try of  statistical  information,  such  as  that  desired  from 
the  trade  as.sociations  by  Mr.  Hoover,  in  studying  busi- 
ness conditions.  Not  only  was  the  need  of  more  basic 
statistics  in  industry  emphasized  by  the  replies  to  the 
questionnaire,  said  Mr.  Feiker,  but  more  information 
as  to  how 'to  use  statistics.  While  tlie  answers  to  tlie 
questionnaire  revealed  a  dearth  of  effort  to  combat  de- 
pression in  many  industries,  he  said,  iliere  were  also 
many  examples  of  work  in  this  direction  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  indiviilual  i)lants,  but  never  co-ordin- 
ated. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stock  ludders  oT  the  Union 
iJag  aiul  Pa])er  Corporation,  held  April  11,  plans  pro- 
viding for  the  issuance  of  .^15,000,000  new  bonds  were 
ratified.  Between  .+6,000,000  and  $7,000,000  will  be  is- 
sued al  pi'i'sent.   Their  i)roceeds  will  be  useil  in  pail  to 


retire  $2,195,000  of  the  company's  5  per  cent  bonds  out- 
standing. Retiring  directors  were  re-elected. 

A  report  reaching  New  Y''ork  from  Monterey,  Mexico, 
tells  of  exhaustive  experiments  in  manufacturing 
paper  from  the  leaves  of  the  henequin  plant.  The  tests 
were  conducted  by  the  San  Rafael  Paper  Company  of 
Mexico  City,  and  they  are  said  to  have  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  company  will  build  a  large  mill  at  Me- 
rida,  Y'ucatan,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  raw  pro- 
duct in  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp.  The  company 
has  for  many  years  operated  a  large  paper  mill  in  Mex- 
ico City.  Paper  made  from  the  pulp  of  the  leaves  of  the 
henequin  plant  is  of  niuisuall.y  high  grade,  it  is  assert- 
ed. The  output  of  the  proposed  mill  will  be  used  to  sup- 
ply the  home  demand  in  Mexico,  and  whatever  surplus 
there  may  be  will  find  a  market  in  Central  American 
countries,  it  is  expected. 

Many  State  Governors  have  followed  President  Har- 
ding's action  in  proclaiming  the  present  week  Foi'est 
Protection  Week,  and  throughout  the  nation  the  six 
day  period  is  being  marked  by  educational  and  instruc- 
tive exercises  impressing  upon  the  public  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  present  waste  by  forest  fires.  State  offi- 
cials and  civic  and  commercial  organizations  are  work- 
ing together  in  devising  the  best  means  to  be  used  in 
their  own  communities  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
the  week.  The  Forest  Sei-vice  of  the  United  States  is 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  movement  and  its  2500 
officers,  located  for  the  most  part  in  the  West,  are 
having  extensive  exercises.  The  idea  of  Forest  Protec- 
tion Week  originated  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  1920, 
and  was  largely  obsered  that  year  throughout  the  West. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  bulk  of  public  sentiment  against 
forest  fires  was  in  the  East :  to-day  it  is  in  the  West, 
where  61  per  cent  of. tlie  nation's  remaining  timber 
suppl.y  is  now  located. 

C.  P.  Wilbur,  State  Fire  Warden  of  New  Jersey  in 
directing  attention  to  the  Protection  Week  observance, 
emiihasizes  the  dependence  of  every  individual  upon  the 
products  of  the  forest.  He  says:  "We  should  appreci- 
ate the  wisdom  of  growing  these  products  near  at  home 
as  we  may,  instead  of  paying,  as  New  Jersey  does,  $5,- 
000,000  yearly  for  freight  alone  on  timber  from  the  rap- 
idly exhausting  supplies  of  the  South  and  West." 

An  unusual  method  for  checking  a  stubborn  forest 
fire  was  resorted  to  last  Thursday  at  Rahway,  New 
Jersey,  when  difficulty  in  pumping  water  from  a  reser- 
voir made  it  impracticable  to  combat  the  blaze  with 
water.  Chemicals  and  sand  bags  brought  into  the  fight 
against  the  flames  served  most  effectually  to  prevent 
their  further  spread  and  resulted  in  putting  the  fire 
under  control  after  it  had  swept  through  the  timber  for 
six  hours. 

The  Empire  State  School  of  Printing,  wJiich  is  sup- 
ported by  newsjiaper  publishing  interests  in  New  Y^ork 
State,  will  open  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  last  Friday  b_v  Ross  W^.  Kellogg, 
director  of  the  institution.  Applications  from  100  pros- 
pective students  have  been  received  b.y  the  director,  but 
the  school  will  accomodate  only  one-fourth  that  num- 
ber, he  said.  A  six  months'  course  will  be  given  all  reg- 
ular students,  while  special  courses  will  be  provided 
for  entrants  having  had  jirevious  jirinting  printing  ex- 
perience. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Montreal,  April  IS.  —  There  is  little  oliange  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  markets.  The  local  demand  for  paper 
is  moderate — the  jobbers  are  continuing:  the  policy  of 
purcliasing  only  for  immediate  requirements,  the  oi-ders 
l)eing  often  of  the  rush  character.  This  policy  is  de- 
termined by  that,  of  the  jobbers'  customers,  who  pur- 
chase as  a  rule  in  .small  quantities,  according  to  their 
needs.  The  recent  recession  in  prices  has  not  improved 
trade  to  any  extent,  but  it  has  enabled  Canadian  manu- 
facturers to  meet  competition  in  some  degree. 

Newsprint  is  the  brightest  spot  so  far  as  demand  is 
eoucerned.  The  orders  for  foreign  account  have  come 
in  at  a  ver.y  satisfactory  rate,  and  the  mills  are  now 
running  to  capacity.  The  indications  are  that  the 
consumption  of  newsprint  in  Canada  and  tbe  I'nited 
States  is  on  the  upgrade,  and  that  although  production 
is  increasing  it  will  not  exceed  the  supply,  especially  as 
Canadian  mills  have  secured  good  busines.s  outside  the 
North  American  Continent.  If  general  commerce 
picks  up,  then  advertising  will  increase,  and  additional 
advertising  means  the  use  of  more  newsprint.  The 
newsprint  industry  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on 
conditions  in  the  United  States,  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  tlie  foreign  trade  in  March 
was  the  largest  since  October.  Against  this,  the  coal 
strike  is  bound  to  affect  business  in  the  future,  and 
the  tariff  proposals  must  have  a  disturbing  influence. 

Book  and  fine  papers  meet  with  a  fair  demand, 
with  cheap  American  bonds  still  coming  on  to  the 
market.  Wrappings  continue  to  be  in  steady  request, 
and  tissues  and  toilets  inclined  to  be  spotty.  There 
is  a  little  more  life  in  roofing  papers;  rags  show  little 
change ;  and  waste  paper  is  in  good  demand. 

The  pulp  market  is  still  dull,  although  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  inquiries  for  ground  wood.  The  sulphite 
position  is  unaltered. 

Pulpwood  is  very  slow.  An  operator  in  Northern 
Quebec  .stated  that  the  American  mills  are  buying  very 
sparingly  and  that  prices  are  low.  Very  little  wood  has 
been  taken  out  this  winter,  and  a  flurry  in  the  fall  was 
predicted  on  account  of  a  shortage.  According,  how- 
ever, to  a  buyer  for  a  big  American  mill,  firm  offers 
will  bring  out  plenty  of  wood.  There  is,  he  said,  no 
basis  for  a  predicted  shortage.  True,  little  wood  has 
been  cut  this  winter,  but  there  are  ample  .stocks  on 
hand. 

Advices  received  in  Montreal  from  India  refer  to 
condition  of  the  paper  market  there  and  the  advisability 
of  getting  lack  to  selling  in  sterling,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  all  countries  except  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Further  fluctuations  in  excliange  of  course  pres- 
ent difficulties,  but  the  correspondent  is  of  opinion  tliat 
it  might  be  possible  for  sellers  of  goods  on  this  side 
on  receipt  of  an  order,  and  on  ascertaining  the  ship- 
ping date,  to  be  able  to  cover  themselves  for  several 
months  ahead,  ensuring  that  when  the  money  was  re- 
turned against  the  drafts  the  sellers  would  be  eovei'ed 
at  the  rate  of  exchange  on  which  the  selling 
price  was  calculated.  The  correspondent  adds  that  it 
might  also  be  possible  for  an  agent  to  cover  himself 
against  rupees  in  sterling,  and  thereby  it  would  be 
possible  to  quote  a  rupee  price,  both  seller  and  agent 
being  fuly  protected.  Business  is  no  longer  of  a  spec- 


ulative character;  the  supplies  whicli  flooded  the 
market  are  gradually  being  liquidated.  The  corres- 
pondent refer  to  the  past  crisis  in  India,  and  to  the 
tremendous  depreciation  and  heavy  losses,  adding : 
The  situation  now  is  that  we  know  exacty  what  to  do 
in  tlie  event  of  trouble,  but  the  possibility  of  trouble  is 
veiy  remote  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  man  now  buys 
witli  his  eyes  open." 

Toronto  Topics 

Retail  sales  are  still  iu  quite  small  volume  and  this 
fact  has  a  depressing  effect  on  many  lines  of  paper  for 
wrapping  and  packaging. 

Apart  from  newsprint,  which  is  the  l)right  spot  at 
present,  the  general  feeling  is  that  April  will  not  pro- 
vide as  good  a  showing  as  JMarcli.  This  is  a  coufirmation 
of  the  view  expressed  in  several  quarters  tliat  the  ex- 
pected development  of  bu.siness  in  a  general  way  has  not 
realty  commenced.  The  present  situation  and  that  for 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  has  been  one  of  stabiliza- 
tion rather  than  progress. 

Conditions  in  the  printing  industry  have  an  imjior- 
tant  influence  on  the  situation.  The  question  of  prices 
for  cuts  is  unsettled.  Many  catalog  ordeis  are  affected 
in  this  way,  owing  to  the  large  part  played  by  lialf- 
tones  in  this  work.  There  is  a  pronouuced  tendency  to 
defer  ordering  paper  for  higher  grades  of  catalog  work 
or  to  make  lower  grades  do. 

We  mention  that  phase  because  it  is  typical  of  a 
number  of  minor  related  conditions  traceable  to  an  al- 
most static  industrial  situation,  which  it  is  now  thought 
cannot  show  marked  improvement  for  some  time.  In- 
fluences are,  however,  at  work  that  ]n-omise  better 
things.  Tliere  has  been  much  business  in  bonds,  but 
the  demaiul  has  brought  prices  to  a  point  where  the 
yield  is  reduced,  with  the  result  that  attention  is  diver- 
ted to  other  securities  of  more  speculative  nature,  even 
those  which  are  not  in  the  dividend  class.  A  recent 
day's  dealings  on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  passed 
the  20,000  share  mark.  These  activities  indicate  the 
greater  ease  of  tlie  money  market,  and  a  stronger 
sense  of  security  generally. 

With  regard  to  the  new  tariff  putting  5  p.c.  duty  on 
chemical  pulps  going  into  the  United  States,  opinion 
among  pulp  men  in  this  locality  is  fairly  agreed  tliat 
the  duty  will  be  paid,  if  imposed  at  all,  Ijy  the  United 
States  importer,  tliat  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Canada 
would  be  any  more  disposed  to  export  pulpwood  even 
if  tliere  should  be  provided  this  quite  aparent  provision 
of  a  bargaining  device.  It  is  thought  probable  by 
some  that  this  item  of  schedule  13  will  pass  one  house, 
but  be  thrown  out  later. 

Prices  for  pulp,  paper,  and  materials  are  represented 
by  the  following  notes : 

GROUNDWOOD.  —  Prices  vary  from  about  $30.00 
delivered  for  news  grade,  to  about  $40.00  for  liook  qua- 
lity. Prices  are  inclined  to  be  nominal,  depending  on 
stocks  in  hand  at  mills  and  size  of  order.  Concessions 
would  probably  be  secured  by  any  new  business  in  fair 
volume. 

SUTiPHITE.  —  News  grade  is  about  $65.(10  delivered 
and  book  grade  is  about  $7'). 00.  There  is  no  marked 
activity. 
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SULPHATE.   —  Aniuiid   $70.00,   with   fairly  quiet  atiiig  at  close  to  80  per  cent  of  capacity,  which,  when 

conditions.  it  is  considered  that  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago  the 

BOOK.  —  Little  or  no  change  is  reported.  same  mills  were  running  only  29  per  cent    shows  how 

WRITINGS.  —  There   is   fair   activity   showing,   if  the  fine  paper  market  has  improved.     Statistics  were 

anything,  slightly  increased  business  in  all  lines.  cited  by  speakers  at  the  convention  to  .show  that  news 

WRAPPINGS.— No.  1  Kraft  8  3-4c.  per  Ih.  Colored  prinl,  mills  in  the  United  States  are  running  at  around 

Kraft  9  l-4c.  to  10  l-4e.  per  lb.  Manilla  5  l-4c.  to  7  l-2c.  85  per  cent  of  capacity,  that  glassine  and  greaseproof 

per  lb.  paper  plants  are  oi)erating  at  75  per  cent,  and  that 

BAGS.  —  Manilla  65  per  cent  off  regular  list  prices,  substantial    gains    in    productive    activity   have   been 

Light  Kraft  65  per  cent.    Heavy  Kraft  70  per  cent,  scored  in  recent  months  in  the  wrapping  and  tissue 

White  Bond  45,  10,  10  per  cent.  paper  branches  of  the  industrv  and  in  box  boards 

TISSUES  and  TOILETS:  The  one  dull  branch  of  the  paper  market  at  present 

Manilla 20  x  30     ^  .85     24  x  36     $1.15  Rm  is  the  book  paper  division.     Demand  for  book  papers 

Nat.  White  ...  20x30  .95  24x36  1.35  Rm  f^'"™  various  consuming  sources  does  not  beo-in  to  an 
No.  1  White  .  .  .  20x30  1.25  2,4x36  1.75  Rm  Pi"oximate  that  of  normal,  and  book  paper  mills  are  re- 
White  Sulphite  .  .  20  X  30  1.10  24  x  36  1.55  Rm  ported  mostly  running  at  greatly  curtailed  output  The 
TOWELS.  —  Interfolding  $5.50  per  case.  I.X.L.  situation  in  book  paper  is  not  "without  its  redeeming 
Roll  $15.25  per  case  less  22  per  cent.  features,  however.  For  example,  the  leading  fiction 
PAPER  STOCK :  periodical  in  the  States  added  no  less  than  60  pages  to 

No.  1  Hard  White  Shavings $3.75     3.85  its  last  issue,  practically  all  of  which  was  advertising 

No.    1    Soft    White    Shaving    ....     3.20     3.30  Also,  the  recognized  foremost  trade  publication  in  its 

Heavy  Books  and  Magazines, 1.60     1.70  most  recent  issue  added  40  pages.     These  two  instances 

^  Ledgers  and  Writings 1.90     2.00  a*'*' s"ffifieiit  to  show  that  consumption  of  book  paper 

No.  1  Kraft 2.10     2.25  is  increasing,  and  not  slowly  at  that  but  at  a  fairly 

•  Newspapers, 80       .85  rapid  rate.     Reports  generally  tell  of  advertising  being 

No.  1  Mixed  Papers 55       .60  on  the  increase  and  it  seems'  likely  that  trade  papers 

Cotton  Rags  No.   1 4.25     4.50  and  fiction  i)eriodicals  will  soon  be  back' to  their  nor- 

Thirds  and  Blues  (repacked)    ....      1.50     1.75  mal  size,  which  will  mean  that  consumption  of  book 

Roofing  Rags 95     1.00  paper  will  be  back  to  levels  where  it  belongs.     In  fact 

New  Cotton  Cuttiugs No  quotations  demand  for  book  paper  at  present  is  much  better  than 

No.  1  White  Shirt  Cuttiugs 8.50     9.00  it  was  up  to  short  time  ago,  and  most  manufacturers 

Fancy  Shirt  Cuttings 3.75     4.00  are  said  to  be  operating  their  plants  at  somewhat  lar- 

Canton  Flannels  bleached 6.25     6.50  ger  production  than  earlier  in  the  year. 

White  Lawns 7.50     7.75  Action  in  the  box  board  market  is  (|uite  pronounced 

Blue    Overall   Cuttings 4.75     5.00  and  gives  every  indication  of  continuing.     Paper  box 

ROPES  and  BAGGING :  manufacturers  are  busier  than  thev  have  been  in  a  long 

No.  1  Scrap  Bagging 50       .60  time  and  are  consuming  board  in  good  amounts    thus 

No.  1  Manilla  Rope 3.75     4.00  l)ringing   them   actively  into   the   market   as   buyers 

Mixed  Strings 70       .80  Quotations  are   unchanged   at  about  .$35   a   ton   fob 

The  waste  paper  market  has  suffered  no  change  m  New  York  for  plain  chip  and  $37.50  for  news  board' 

the  past  week.     The  loss  of  production  due  to  Pass-  but  there  is   a  stiffening   tendency   to   prices    and   if 

over  and  Easter  holidays  tends  to  make  a  ([uiet  market  demand  keeps  up  at  its  prevailing  rate  it  is  probable 

still  quieter.     About  the  only  line  showing  any  activity  quotations  will  be  moved  upward  by  producers. 

was  that  of  Books  and  jMagazincs.  which  were  moving  r'T?nTTMn  ■wnr>r>.       ti1i„,.„  \    ^  i 

P  •  ,  ,,  1  1  HI-  r>  ■  ^avVNU  W/UUD: — there  seems  to  be  a  moderatelv 

fairly  well  on  demand  across  tlie  hue.     Prices  are  un-  i^rge  movement  of  ground  wood  into  consuming  ,.hau- 

changed  trom  last  week. ,,els,  and  yet  the  tone  of  the  market  is  not  firm      This 

NFW  VORK-  MARKTTt!  ""^^'"^  ^"  ''*^  ^'^^'^  "^'"'""^  wholly  to  the  fact  that  better 

WiW  YOKK  MAKKtlb  ^.^^p,.  ..onditions  have  enabled  grinders  to  increase  their 

New   York,    April    15— (Special    Correspondence)—  Pi""c^uction  of  pulp,  witli  the  result  there  is  more  ground 

Convention  week  as  a  general  thing  witnesses  a  slowing  wood  available  than  in  some  time.     No  one  appears  to 

down  of  activity  in  the  paper  trade.     With  paper  mill  l^e  pressing  supplies  on  to  the  market  or  to  be  evincing 

officials  away  from  their  plants  to  attend  the  annual  a"  inclination  to  .sell  ground  wood  at  what  could  be 

gathering  of  paper  manufacturers  in  New  York  City,  ''a'lpcl  sacrificed  prices ;  on  the  contrary,  manufacturers 

and  with  i)aper  jobbers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ""<l   dealers  are  quite   firm  in   their   price   ideas  and 

absent  from  tiieir  desks  while  in  this  city  to  attend  the  continue   to    (|uote   former   figures.     With    more   pulp 

yearly  meeting  of  their  trade  association,  business  na-  ''"   'i^"''  «*  producing  plants,  however,  and  with   de- 

turaliy  quiets  to  an  extent.     This  week,  however,  there  maud  of  no  broader  dimensions  than  it  has  been,  there 

has  been  little  indication  of  the  paper  manufacturers'  is  obviously  a  rather  ea.sy  market  undertone.     Domestic 

and  merchants'  convention  having  any  influence  on  the  producers  quote  around  $32  a  ton  f.o.b.  shipping  points 

paper  market.     Business  has   gone   along   at   a   fairly  ^o'"  pi'ime   spruce   ground   wood,   freshly   ground,   for 

rapid  rate,  and  the   situation  has  continued   to   show  prompt    shipment.     Delivered    consuming    mill    prices 

improvement.     Figures  cited  at  the  gathering  of  paper  generally  figure  out  at  l)etween  $38  and  $30  a  ton,  and 

mill   officials   in    the   Waldorf-Astoria   Hotel   in   New  f-0-l>-  grinding  plant  quotations  depend  largely  on  the 

York   are   highly   encouraging,   in   that    they   indicate  freight  between  the  two  points. 

that  activity  in  the  paper  producing  industry  is  in-  CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  Two  important    developments 

creasing  and  that  the  paper  situation  as  a  whole  is  have  occurred  in  chemical  pulp  this  week.     One  of  these 

gradually  getting  back  to  a  more  or  less  normal  con-  is  that,  as  has  been  reported  in  these  columns  would  be 

dition.  the  case,  the  revised  tariff  bill  reported  out  from  the 

Leading  manufacturers  of  fine  papers  told  the  con-  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  the  United  States  Senate 

vention  that  mills  making  fine  papers  are  now  oper-  carries  a  paragraph  imposing  a  duty  of  five  per  cent 
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ad  valorem  on  chemical  wood  pidp  imported  into  this 
country.  Whether  or  not  this  provision  will  be  allow- 
ed to  remain  when  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law  is  prob- 
lematical at  this;  time.  It  is  no  secret  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  a  tariff  on  pulp,  and 
there  is  no  doubting  that  those  who  favor  keeping 
pulp  on  the  free  list  will  exert  whatever  influence  they 
can  command  on  the  party  leaders  in  Washington  to 
have  pulp  removed  from  the  dutiable  list  in  the  tariff 
act  before  it  comes  up  before  Congress  for  a  vote. 

The  other  important  development  of  the  week  is  the 
announcement  by  leading  domestic  producers  of  bleach- 
ed sulphite  of  a  cut  in  price  of  half  a  cent  per  pound 
from  5  cents  to  4.50  cents  f.o.b.  pulp  mills  on  No.  1 
domestic  bleached  sulphite.  This  move  on  the  part  of 
United  States  pulp  manufacturers  came  somewhat  as 
a  surprise,  and  yet  a  good  many  in  the  trade  professed 
to  anticipate  such  a  reduction  owing  to  the  propor- 
tionately low  prices  at  which  foreign  sulphite  has  been 
selling  in  this  country  recently.  The  new  price  of  4.50 
cents  on  domestic  bleached  sulphite  is  retroactive  to 
April  1  to  contract  customers;  that  is,  contract  buyers 
will  be  charged  but  4.50  cents,  instead  of  5  cents,  on  all 
deliveries  from  the  first  of  the  current  month. 

The  chemical  pulp  market  exhil)its  little  trade  act- 
ivity of  note.  There  is  a  fair  trade  of  regular  char- 
acter going  through,  but  consumers  are  buying  very 
(cautiously,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  demand  for  any 
grade  of  pulp  is  brisk.  Prices  are  Avell  maintained  on 
other  grades  than  Ideached  sulphite,  and  it  is  not  be- 
lieved the  cut  in  Ideachcd  sulpliite  will  affect  prices  on 
other  grades  because  unbleached  sulphite,  kraft  and 
soda  pulp  have  for  some  time  been  selling  at  relatively 
much  lower  levels  than  bleaclied  sulphite. 

RAGS.  —  Despite  a  comparatively  slow  demand  for 
papermaking  rags,  there  appears  to  be  a  firming  sen- 
timent in  the  trade.  Dealers  in  general  express  a  more 
optimistic  opinion  regarding  the  outlook  and  seem 
less  desirous  of  entering  engagements  involvuig  sizable 
tonnage  of  rags  than  they  have  been.  The  feeling  pre- 
vails that,  if  all  the  reports  concerning  niai'ket  improve- 
ment in  the  fine  paper  industry  are  true,  ))aper  manu- 
facturers will  .soon  find  it  necessary  to  come  mto  the 
market  for  larger  quantities  of  rags,  and  dealers  and 
packers  insist  that  normal -stocks  of  rags  are  not  now 
available.  The  policy  most  sellers  consequently  are 
following  is  to  hold  off  in  making  important  commit- 
ments and  to  content  themselves  with  moving  small  lots 
of  rags  which  come  their  way  tlii'inigh  regular  cliau- 

nels  of  supply.  .     ,    ,.       i  ,   ,, 

Roofing  rags  probably  ar(!  in  better  demand  than 
any  other  single  class  of  rags,  and  sales  are  reported 
of  No    1  roofing  stock  at  90  to  95  cents  a  hundred 


pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  of  No.  2  packing  at  80 
to  85  cents.  Old  whites  are  selling  here  and  there 
in  small  parcels,  and  new  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  are 
meeting  with  a  fair  demand  at  around  10  cents  per 
pound  at  dealers'  shipping  points.  Old  thirds  and 
blues  are  dull  and  are  nominally  quoted  at  about  1.75 
cents  a  pound  for  repacked  stock,  and  1.25  cents  for 
miscellaneous  blues. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Waste  paper  is  wanted  in  med- 
ium volume  by  consumers.  Certain  grades,  notably 
.soft  white  shavings,  white  blank  news  cuttings.  No.  1 
mixed  paper  and  old  book  stock,  are  moving  readily 
provided  dealers  are  satisfied  to  accept  the  prices  mills 
offer,  and  other  grades  are  in  sufficient  call  to  hold 
prices  moderately  steady.  No.  1  soft  white  shavings 
show  a  strengthening  tendency  and  most  dealers  in 
New  York  ask  3.25  cents  a  pound  for  this  stock  f.o.b. 
this  city.  Old  No.  1  heavy  "books  and  magazines  are 
quoted  at  1.40  cents,  white  blank  news  cuttings  at  1.65 
cents.  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  45  to  50  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  folded  newspapers  at  55  to  60  cents  a  hundred 
IKHinds,  old  No.  1  kraft  at  1.75  cents,  and  No.  1  hard 
white  shavings  at  3.75  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  --  Old  inanila  rope  is 
in  fairly  good  demand  and  prices  rule  steady  at  round 
4.25  cents  per  pound  for  rope  in  No.  1  condition,  with 
some  mills  reported  paying  slightly  above  this  price. 
Old  bagging  also  is  steady  in  price  at  an  average  of 
one  cent  per  pound  at  dealers'  shipping  points  for  No. 
1  scrap  bagging,  and  is  wanted  in  moderate-sized  lots  by 
pajier  mills. 


According  to  an  official  United  States  survey,  re- 
forestation in  the  country  lias  resulted  in  the  replant- 
ing by  all  agencies,  Government,  State  and  private,  oi 
an  acreage  totalling  approximately  1,000,000  acres  of 
trees.  But  this,  it  is  pointed  out,  amounts  to  but  one- 
fifth  of  the  acreage  cut  each  year  in  the  various  forest 
levelling  operations.  Of  all  the  States  in  the  Union, 
New  York  is  shown  to  lead  in  reforestation.  About 
five  million  trees  are  produced  by  the  State  each  year 
for  reforestation,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  large 
paper  companies  and  railroads  maintain  private  nur- 
series. From  1908  to  1920  the  State  planted  60,000,000 
trees.  In  1920  the  State  planted  8,000.000  trees  and 
the  private  companies  another  3,000,000.  Massachu- 
setts has  also  done  some  good  work  along  these  lines, 
and  recently  the  State  acquired  100,000  acres  for  re- 
forestation  purposes. 


Courtesy  is  a  coin  of  which  we   cannot  have   too 
much;  with  which  we  can  never  'afford  to  be  stingy. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 


8311 
TELEPHONES  8312  MURRAY  HILL 
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NEW  YORK 


Write  us  when 
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always  in  the  mar- 
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MORE  AND  BIGGER  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  revival  in  the  demand  tVir  newsprint  paper  since 
tiie  beginning-  of  tl:e  year,  and  which  has  enabled  most 
of  the  Canadian  mills  to  resume  production  at  nearly 
maxinuim  capacity,  is  attracting  much  attention  in 
paper-making  aud  newspaper  publishing  circles. 

"The  remarkable  push  back  of  the  newsprint  act- 
ivity is  occasioned  in  large  measure  by  the  large 
metroijolitan  dailies  whose  editions  are  larger  than 
ever  before,"  comments  the  Paper  Trade  Joui'nal  (New 
York)  in  reviewing  tiie  situation.  "In  February  1921 
the  average  issue  of  62  of  the  metropolitan  dailies 
in  21  cities  contained  21  pages  and  increased  to  23 
pages  in  1922.  The  average  Sunday  edition  contained 
77  pages  in  February,  1921,  and  85  in  February,  1922, 
sliowing  an  appreciable  increase. 

"While  production  of  newsprint  is  gaining  through- 
out tlie  North  American  continent,  publishers  are  eat- 
ing rapidl.v  into  their  stocks  which,  if  the  present  de- 
mand continues,  will  soon  be  as  low^  as  in  1920,  when 
a  burst  of  activity  struck  the  market.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  phcnomenan  present 
during  the  1920  boom  to  assemble  again,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  somewiuit  similar,  yet  milder  and  more  last- 
ing results,  the  newsjirint  trade  is  prone  to  assume  an 
optimistic  attitude." 

Figures  are  given  to  show  a  gi'cater  aud  progressive 
consumption  of  newsprint  for  the  first  two  months 
of  this  .year  over  those  of  1921  by  newspapers  reporting 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that,  "Since  newsj)rint  is  such  a  large  factor  in 
the  paper  business,  its  betterment  can  only  indicate 
that  genei'al  conditions  are  working  out  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  industry,"  and  that,  "there  is  a  substan- 
tial basis  for  the  growing  belief  that  the  paper  line 
is  out  of  the  shadow  and  subject  once  more  to  the 
comforting  rays  of  a  sunny  era."  This,  of  course, 
necessarily  applies  also  to  the  companies  producing 
pulp  only. 

This  diagnosis  of  the  industry  is  further  borne  out 
by  many  corroborative  facts.  Cheaper  and  more  abun- 
dant newsprint  has  led  some  American  newsjDapers  to 
I'educe  their  retail  selling  price  and  while  this  is 
regarded  by  a  majority  of  the  publishers  as  an  extreme- 
ly doubtful  policy  it  cannot  but  eventually  help  to 
swell  the  demand  for  paper.  The  current  issue  of  a 
publishers'  trade  paper  reports  that  the  four  daily 
newspapers  published  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  have  re- 
duced their  selling  price  from  3  cent,s  to  1  cent  a  copy. 
Increased  circulations  are  reported.  A  Concord.  (N.H.) 
daily  newspaper  has  reduced  its  selling  price  from  3 
to  2  cents.  The  daily  newspapers  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  all  been  reduced  from  3  to  2 
cents  a  copy.  New  newspapers  are  also  beginning  to 
make  their  appearance.  This  week  the  New  York 
World  announces  a  new  pictorial  daily  edition  and  a 
new  daily  has  been  started  at  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Circulation  returns  for  the  New  York  Cit.y  dailies 
for  the  six  months  ending  March  31st  total  3,659,048 
copies,  an  increase  of  91,000  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  a  year  ago. 

A  Canadian  advertisers'  annual,  just  issued,  states 
that  the  circulation  of  all  Canadian  daily  newspapers 
combined  now  amounts  to  1,774,519  copies,  an  increase 
of  15,000  over  last  year.  Canadian  daily  newspaper 
circulation  has  for  many  years  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  in  population  although  during  the  war  years, 
suspensions  and  amalgamations  reduced  the  gross  total. 
The  publishing  business  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United 
States,  appears  now  to  have  definitely  turned  the 
corner  once  more  and  to  be  on  the  upgrade. 
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ON   THE   TRAIL    OF   TEE   ENEMY 


WA0E8    AGAIN! 


^2 


It  is  curious  and  iiiteiTsting  to  cou.sider  the  various 
ways  of  locating  an  enemy.  The  two  extremes  may  prob- 
ably be  represented  l)y  the  use  of  a  telescope  in  one  ease 
aiul  a  microscope  in  the  other.  Both  of  these  instru- 
ments are  important  factors  in  fighting  enemies  of  the 
|)ulp  and  paper  industry.  The  telescope  is  used  by  the 
ranger  in  discovering  and  locating  forest  fires  and  the 
microscope  in  identifying  the  minute  organisms  res- 
|)iiMsii)le  for  the  molding  and  decay  of  both  mechanical 
and  cliemical  pulps. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  microscopic 
stud\-  of  enemies  that  work  in  the  dark  to  destroy  the 
substance  and  the  value  of  products  manufactured  at 
gi-eat  exjiense.  such  as  the  various  grades  of  pulp,  is 
truly  remarkable.  It  is  unfortunate  that  manufacturers 
and  users  of  pulp  have  not  yet  come  to  realize,  at  least 
not  fully,  the  important  service  that  the  scientist  with 
the  microscope  is  rendering  by  the  quiet  pursuit  of  the 
elusive  organisms  that  are  responsible  for  an  enormous 
amount  of  destruction.  It  is  unfortunate  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  scientist  as  regards  the  completeness 
of  his  ■tt'Ork  and  encouragement  for  carrying  it  on,  that 
there  is  not  more  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
ufacturer. 

This  is  no  doubt  largely,  if  not  in-incipally,  due  to 
lack  of  acquaintance  and  contact  between  the  scientist 
and  the  manufacturer.  For  instance,  the  work  now 
under  way  at  McCxill  University  is  probably  typical. 
We  were  not  aware  until  this  week,  that  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Carrie  M.  Derick.  of  the  Department 
of  Botany,  that  two  graduate  students  a.ssisted  by  grants 
from  the  Honorai-y  Advisdry  ("ouncil  of  Industrial  Re- 
search, are  studying  this  ])roblem  of  micro-organisms 
and  their  effect  on  the  quality  of  pulp.  For  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  a  large  number  of  samples  are  ne- 
cessary. We  wish  to  commend  the  investigation  to  the 
attention  of  all  the  pulp  mills  in  Canada  and  to  urge 
them  strongly  to  collect  all  available  samples  of  infected 
pulp  and  forward  them  to  Prof.  Derick.  They  should 
be  carefully  marked  as  'o  age  of  the  pulp,  conditions  of 
st(M-age,  and  any  other  factors  that  might  possibly  in- ' 
fluenee  tlie  source  of  infection,  the  rate  of  growth  or  the 
present  quality  of  the  stock.  Freshly  molded  samples 
are  particularly  desired. 


Hefore  this  paper  in  is  the  hands  of  readers,  there 
will  have  been  a  conference  between  paper  manufac- 
turers and  representatives  of  the  unions  on  the  subject 
of  a  wage  agreement  for  the  year  beginning  May  1st. 
The  manufacturei-s  suggest  a  reduction  of  10  ]ier  cent 
in  the  wages  of  skilled  men  and  that  ordinar3^  labor  be 
based  on  local  conditions  The  present  prices  of  paper, 
in  many  in.stances,  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture. The  j)ublic  is  not  in  a  mood  to  pay  higher  prices 
and  if  a  product  cannot  be  sold,  it  is  useless  to  make 
is — and  it  cannot  be  iiroduced  at  a  loss.  Sto])]>age  of 
.sales  means  stoppage  of  work,  and  no  wages.  This 
situation  argues  for  a  decrease  in  production  costs — 
which  is  largely  a  matter  of  wages — to  a  point  which 
jiermits  a  fair  profit  on  invested  savings. 

With  regard  to  ordiivary  labor,  we  feel  that  wages 
should  be  based  on  local  conditions;  not  local  conditions 
of  surplus  of  labor  that  force  a  man  to  accept  less  than 
a  living  wage  in  order  to  get  the  job  from  a  fellow  man 
and  merely  keep  himself  from  starving,  but  that  local 
living  conditions  and  cos*s  should  fomi  the  basis  for  the 
wage  scale  with  variations  according  to  individual  ability 
and  the  character  of  the  work. 


COBWEBS 

In  Ww  Pulp  anil  Paper  Magazine  for  April  13  we  print- 
ed two  articles  from  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau  Bul- 
letin, without  giving  them  due  credit.  These  articles, 
"Waste  Bark  for  Fuel"  and  "Stop  Leaks",  were  both 
written  by  Mr.  Bearce  of  the  Bureau.  They  liavc  at 
tracked  much  merited  attention. 


Nine  orders  in  one  day  is  the  record  so  far  for  vcl- 
ume  3  of  the  Textbooks.  This  volume  contains  70-i 
pages  and  over  250  illustrations,  making  it  the  most 
compi-ehensive  book  on  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp.  Of 
course  it  is  the  best.  It  v\as  written  by  six  American 
and  six  Canadian  au'liois.  This  is  the  best  value  to  be 
found  for  five   (ol  dollars. 


Bad  temper  is  like  the  fabled  seoi-pion  that  stings 
itself.  The  poisoned  sting  of  anger  strikes  deepest 
in  our  own  souls. 


As  we  go  to  press,  word  is  received  that  the  Union 
leaders  have  rejected  the  proposal  of  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers  for  changes  in  wage  scales  and  that 
the  manufacturers  will  insist  on  the  conditions  pro- 
posed. 

A  despatch  from  Sherbrooke  says  that  the  "Old 
Mill"  of  Canada  Paper  Co.  is  to  be  closed  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  awarded  Mr.  Brown  and  that  the 
plant  may  be  used  as  a  foundry. 
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In  view  .,f  Iho  great  amount  of  nupo.^taut  work 
whieh  is  to  be  done  and  the  limited  time  winch  can 
he  devoted  to  it,  I  shall  he  very  brief  in  my.  remarks ; 
1  sliall  simplv  touch  a  few  of  the  high  spots  more  par- 
ticularlv  witii  reference  to  tlie  newsprint  industry. 

The  newsprint  industry  is  probably  passing  through 
the  most  critical,  the  most  difficult  period  m  its  his- 
tory. Notwithstanding  the  enormous  reductions  we  have 
made  in  our  inventories,  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  with 
iiaper  selling  at  the  present  prevailing  price  ot  three 
and  one-half  cents,  every  newsprint  mill  m  the  country, 
of  two   or  tliree   very  small   ones, 


with  the  exception 


The  causes  for 


is  losing  money,  and  losing  heavily, 
that,  I  think,  are  simple. 

The  primary  cause  is  overprcdiu'tiou.  il'e  capacity 
of  the  American  mills  has  grown  from  about  2,1()L),0UU 
tons  a  vear  (including  the  new  mill  started  the  day 
before  vesterdav  bv  the  International  Paper  Company 
of  Three  Rivers)  to  a  capacity  above  2,700,000  tons; 
ill  other  words,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  capa- 
city of  the  mills  on  this  continent  of  about  600,000  tons 
a  year  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  It  is  true  that 
tlie  consumption  was  very  high  during  the  war,  but  it 
never  exceeded  the  supply. 

In  1920  there  were  in  this  country,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  ascertain,  90,000  tons  more  paper  available  than 
was  iised.  The  spot  market  prices  were  created  largely 
by  the  fact  that  a  few  large  publishers  accumulated 
that  paper  and  carried  it  in  stock  and  robbed  the  mar- 
ket, and  permitted  the  little  brokers  and  dealers  and 
profiteers  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  suffering  today?     Primarily  it 
is  because  of  tJie  effect  of  this  increased  capacity,  but 
mainly  it  is  because  we  have  in  our  ranks  a  large  num- 
ber of  cowardly  and  selfish  men!     Now,  I  speak  ad- 
visedly when  I  say  that.     While  certain  mdls  m  tins 
country  are  running  at  60  p.c.  capacity,  others  are  run- 
iiiii"'   above  their  normal   maximum  capacity.     If  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  ( 1  am  referring  now  only 
to  news)  had  considered,  had  ascertained,  as  they  can 
so  readily   what  the  normal  production  was,  the  capa- 
city for  production,  and  what  the   consumption   was, 
anil  they  had  been  willing  each  to  take  their  reasonable 
share  of  that  business,  so  that  business,  so  that  although 
ninnino-  under  capacity  they  could  keep  out  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  keep  their  plants  in  motion,  the  result  would 
have  been  what  ?    An  ample  supply  of  paper  for  the  pub- 
lishers •  the  market  would  not  have  been  robbed.    On  the 
other  hand    it  would  have  meant  that  we  could  have 
maintained 'for  our  paper  (operating  indidually   study- 
ino-    tlie    conditions,    each    man    determining    hunselt 
what  was  far  and  what  was  right,  what  would  give 
him  a   reasonable  return  on  his   investment)    a  price 
wliich,  if  it  had  not  given  us  a  profit  this  year  and  last, 
would  have  greatly  minimized  our  losses. 

Now  it  is  because  of  the  selfishness  of  the  people 
in  our  own  ranks,  that  we  are  in  this  troulile.  Gentle- 
men with  a  mistaken  shortsighted  view,  not  loo"king 
to  the  future,  not  considering  the  ultimate  effect  of 
what  they  are  doing,  rushed  into  the  market  and  were 
willing  to  accept  almost  any  price  that  would  fill  their 
mills  to  capacity,  and  particularly  one  or  two  of  the 

*  Address  by  Mr.  Philip  T.  Dodge,  President  of  the 
International  Paper  Co.,  at  the  annual  business  meeting 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  New 
York,  April  13,  1922. 


Canadian  mills  are  running  night  and  day  beyond 
their  norml  capacity.  What  happened?  What  would 
happen  if  you  were  publishers?  The  publishers  have 
sandpapered  the  manufacturers  one  against  the  other, 
(to  use  an  English  expression)  and  when  contracts  w'ere 
sought,  they  would  make  one  manufacturer  bid  against 
another;  so  the  price  has  been  forced  down  and  down 
and  down,  till  today  three  and  one-half  cents  is  the 
generally  prevailing  price  and  we  are  practically  all 
losing  money ;  we  are  losing  very  heavily,  some  of  us. 
In  the  Company  with  which  I  am  connected,  they  are 
losing  money  at  three  and  one-half  cents  on  the  average, 
although  we  charged  on  our  wood  accounts  last  year 
over  $6,000,000. 

As  to  the  remedy,  I  think  tlie  principal  remedy  is  for 
the  manufacturers  to  study  the  conditions,  to  .study  the 
facts,  to  see  what  the  demand  is,  and  fix  their  prices 
so  that  they  will  give  them  a  reasonable  and  adequate 
profit,  and  at  the  same  time  treat  the  publisher  fairly. 
Any  condition  under  which  the  publisher  temporarily 
obtains  paper  for  less  than  it  costs  to  make  it  is  injur- 
ious not  only  to  the  paper  industry  but  is  equally  in- 
jutious  to  the  publisher  when  the  readjustmient  comes, 
as  it  inevitably  will  come. 

Of  course,  this  last  year  we  have  been  faced  with 
some  very  unusual  conditions.     My  recollection  is  that 
about  130,000  tons  of  paper  have  come  in  from  abroad ; 
but  when  you  consider  that  our  consumption  last  year, 
in  round  figures,  was  almost  2,000,000  tons,  it  was  a 
very  small  percentage  and  should  not  have  disturbed 
the  market,  and  Avould  not  have  disturbed  the  market 
if  we  had  had  the  courage  to  stand  to  our  guns  and 
insist  upon  a  price  that  would  give  us  a  reasonable 
return,   an  honest  return,   a   proper   return,   a    lawful 
return,  on  the  money  that  we  had  invested. 
Outlook  Is  Brighter. 
I  see  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  however.     I  am  in  ju-etty 
close  touch  with  some  of  the  industries  on  the  other 
side.     The   possibility   of  sending   that   foreign   paper 
into  America  will  disappear  in  time.     I  think  in   the 
course  of  a  very  few  months  we  will  find  that  Germany 
and  Scandinavia  will  be  unable,  or  at  least  will  find  it 
undesirable  to  send  into  the  American  market  paper  in 
such  quantities  as  they  have  in  the  last  year  or  two. 
The  German  publishers  have  recently  co-operated   in 
protesting  to   the  German   government   because   they 
were  unable  to  obtain  the  amount  of  paper  necessary 
for  their  publications.     This  present  German  govern- 
ment, which  is  just  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  Russia  was 
before  the  war,   (and  I  have  been  on  the  ground  and 
therefore  speak  advisedl.y)  simply  compels  these  people 
to   export  a  certain  part  of  their  paper.     Of  course, 
they  do  that  for  two  reasons :  Fir.st,  the.v  want  to  send 
it  to  countries  in  which  the  exchange  is  in  favor  of 
Germany  and  it  is  advantageous  for  that  reason  ;  and 
secondl.y,  they  had  an  export  duty  levied  by  the  gov- 
ernment which  is  applied  partly  to  pay  their  indemnity, 
so    the  government  is  directly  interested  in  their  ex])ort- 
ing  of  pajier.     However,  the  wages  are  descending  and 
I  think  in  tlie  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  impfirtation 
news  will  be  negligible.  I  think  that  will  be  especially 
.so  if  Russia  gets  on  her  feet. 

Speaking  of  Russia,  I  want  to  say  there  is  nothing 
in  this  world  so  important  to  us  as  that  we  siiould  en- 
able Germany  to  get  on  lier  feet,  that  siie  may  pay 
her  indemnity  and  that  with  English  capital  to  aid  her, 
she  may  put  Russia  back  on  her  feet.  When  that  comes. 
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(iiikI  I  lii'livf  it  will  cKinc  iiKirc  s[i(>c(lily  IIimii  we  ex- 
pect) we  are  going  to  liave  an  improvement  there  tliat 
will  be  reflected  upon  this  countryj  and  I  look  then  for 
a  period  of  very  great  prosperity. 

Now,  as  to  this  newsprint,  I  believe  that  when  the 
nianufaetnrers  come  to  review  their  liooks,  to  study 
their  bahnu'c  slieets,  tliey  will  find  tliat  it  is  absolntely 
necessary  that  they  should  hold  to  the  present  prices 
for  a  considerable  time,  or  perhaps  make  them  some- 
what liigher. 

Anotlier  of  the  evils  which  exist  among  the  manufact- 
urers is  dislionesty  with  each  other;  paper  is  being  sold, 
contracts  are  being  made  at  three  and  one-half  cents, 
mill  delivery,  and  then  secret  I'ebates  are  allowed,  ad- 
justments of  freight,  allowances  for  paper  delivered 
and  paid  for  in  the  last  year.  I  know  of  an  instance 
in  which  some  thousands  of  dollars  were  allowed  to  a 
newspaper  that  had  closed  its  accounts  for  last  year. 
They  are  compelled  to  pa.v  the  market  price,  the  eon- 
tract  price  for  their  paper  for  this  year,  but  tliey  are 
given  credit  of  a  good  many  thousand  dollars  on  that 
account  that  was  closed  for  last  year,  and  in  that  way 
tlie.y  are  getting  in  effect  a  secret  rebate. 

Now,  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  of  interest  to  all 
(if  lis  that  we  should  make  our  prices  open,  that  we 
should  adlicrc  to  them,  whatever  they  are,  and  do  it 
lioncstly. 

Why  the  Newsprint  Industry  is  Unprotected. 

Of  course,  the  uianufacturei's  in  the  United  State:; 
are  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  in  several  respect^;  a;; 
comi)ared  with  tiie  manufactni'ers  in  other  countries. 
Newsprint  paper  is  ]iractically  the  only  paper  A\ith(iut 
protection;  it  is  made  fi'om  tiu*  same  material  as  many 
other  papers,  with  the  same  class  of  labor;  to  an  ex- 
lent  on  the  same  machines,  but  the  markets  of  the  world 
are  open  to  our  comjietitors.  Papei'  made  from  govern- 
mental W(i<i(l  in  Euroiie.  liy  men  who  receive  in  nuiii.\' 
caf.es  less  than  half  the  wages  that  we  pay  men  foi- 
similar  work,  comes  into  the  United  States  free.  -Just 
acioss  the  i)order  we  have  our  Canadian  friends;  their 
manufactured  jjroduct  is  permitted  to  come  in  free. 
and  at  tlie  sanie  time  they  are  permitted  to  prevent, 
to  cut  off,  to  arrest  the  supply  of  wood  to  the  United 
States  mills  under  lea.ses  which  were  made  (and  paid 
for  very  heavily)  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
wood  was  coming  into  United  States  mills.  Under 
those  leases,  the  wood  did  come  for  years;  tiie  Can- 
adian authorities  were  not  only  glad  but  anxious  to  have 
it  come,  and  urged  the  American  manufacturers  to  in- 
crease their  mills  and  increase  the  importation  of  that 
wood,  into  the  United  States  and  in  a  day  almost,  real- 
izing that  it  was  advantageous  to  develop  their  home 
industries,  they  forltade  the  further  exportation  of  that 
wood  t<i  foreign  lands;  but  their  manufactured  product, 
made  in  Canadian  mills  employing  Canadian  lalior, 
paying  taxes  into  the  Canadian  trea.^ury,  is  permitted 
to  come  in  free. 

And  why  is  it?  Well,  when  we  consider  who  tlie 
consumers  of  this  pai)ci-s  are,  how  many  men  there  are 
in  our  legislative  halls  who  are  the  owners  of,  or  are 
largely  interested  in,  newspapers,  and  when  we  consid- 
er that  iiretty  nearly  every  one  of  those  men  is  looking 
forward  to  the  next  election  to  see  what  the  local 
conditions  are  and  how  he  must  guard  himself  at  the 
liallot-box,  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  when  a 
piiblishers  force  them  down  by  making  them  bid  one 
answers.  That  is  what  we  have  to  face,  and  bow  wt' 
are  going  to  escape  it,  I  don't  know.  Of  course,  we 
are  hopeful  of  a  duty,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
ported,   with   jiossibly   slight   modifications,   we   could 


we  will  iiiilain  it.  I  believe  we  will  find  that  wlien 
Congress  ad.journs,  there  is  no  protection  on  newsprint 
paper.  All  we  can  do  is  to  study  the  economies,  work 
as  hard  as  we  can,  manifest  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
nnitual  regard;  do  all  those  things  which  the  law  will 
permit  us  to  do  for  the  general  good. 

If  each  manufacturer  would  take  his  share  of  what 
is  to  be  consumed,  and  if  they  would  all  hold  to  i)rices 
that  are  fair  and  reasonable,  instead  of  letting  these 
publishers  force  them  down  by  making  them  bid  one 
against  the  other,  I  believe  the  iiulustry  would  come 
liack  within  a  reasonable  time  to  a  good,  sound  con- 
ditif)n. 

The  consumption  of  jiaper  is  increasing;  this  country 
IS  growing;  our  exports  are  cut  off  because  of  the  ex- 
change, but  as  the  world  conditions  are  rectified  and 
the  exciiange  is  again  equalized  and  comes  back  toward 
Ibc  normal  so  that  other  nations  can  do  business  with 


Mr.  Philip  T.  Dodge 

us,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  re-establi.sh  our  exports, 
I  think.  It  is  not  coming  today;  it  is  not  coming  to- 
morrow-, aiul  it  never  will  come  unless  Ave  stand  toget- 
her and  work  together  abuig  legitimate,  logical,  legal 
lines  of  co-oi)eration  ! 

A  Word  About  Wages. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  been  passing 
through  this  past  year  (and  this  reflects  what  our 
Chairman  said  about  co-operation  in  our  lines,  and  the 
great  necessity  for  it)  is  the  matter  of  labor.  In  most 
of  the  unionized  mills  the  contracts  expired  on  the  first 
of  last  May.  Wages  were  high ;  men  were  receiving 
two  to  two  and  one-quarter  times  the  amount  that  they 
received  in  1913  and  1914.  Costs  of  necessities  were 
falling  and  the  day  wage  had  a  much  greater  pur- 
chasing power  than  it  had  in  1908.  Before  those  con- 
tracts expired,  fearing  that  there  would  be  some  dif- 
ficulty with  labor  and  having  intimations  from  the 
leaders  that  they  proposed  to  read.just  prices  upward 
instead  of  downward,  I  succeeded  in  getting  together 
the  representatives  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  newsju-int 
mills.  Wo  appointed  a  committee,  with  jiower  to  frame 
w^age  scales  and  working  conditions.  It  was  our  in- 
tention, our  expectation,  that   when  that  committee  re- 
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agree  on  those  things,  and  that  we  would  all  stand  for 
that  scale  and  for  those  conditions. 
Five  weeks  went  by  and  nothing  was  done.  Tliey  wei-e 
called  together  again  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  and  then  it  was  .suggested  that  perhaps  if  we 
waited  another  month  perhaps  the  labor  leaders  might 
have  something  to  suggest.  By  tliat  time  ,  the  mills 
were  down:  notliing  was  done.  Sixteen  or  seventeen 
of  these  people  went  off  from  tlie  meeting  aiid  entered 
into  an  arbitration  that  is  going  to  lead  to  endless 
trouble;  and  the  International  Paper  Company  was 
compelled  to  make  that  fight,  and  we  have  made  it! 
We  shut  our  mills  down  for  months,  but  today  we  are 
running  our  mills  on  the  American  Plan.  Every  mill 
that  we  have  is  run  on  the  American  Plan.  We  deal 
directly  witli  our  men:  we  pay  them,  as  we  always 
have  paid  them,  the  highest  prevailing  wages;  we  give 
them  the  shortest  prevailing  liours ;  we  look  after  them 
in  various  ways,  as  we  have  always  done,  but  we  are 
managing  our  own  business  and  we  are  not  submitting 
to  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Carey  or  any  third  party,  no 
matter  who  they  might  be. 

And  I  want  to  say  (perhaps  it  is  inappropriate)  that 
so  long  as  I  occupy  the  chair  I  do  in  that  Company,  no 
union  leader  will  be  permitted  to  put  his  foot  across 
the  sill  of  one  of  our  milk!  We  Avill  deal  directly 
with  our  men.  We  believe  in  shop  committees,  com- 
mittees made  up  entirely  of  our  employees. 

An  interesting  little  sidelight  in  this  matter  is  that 
in  tlie  mills  we  are  operating  today,  we  have  all  the 
labor  we  desire;  the  good  and  reliable  labor,  and  we 
are  getting  a  larger  tonnage  per  capita  than  we  ever 
did  under  union  regulations :  and  certain  charges,  wliich 
were  present  over  a  period  of  years,  a  charge  of  prac- 
tically $2.66  per  ton  on  all  the  paper  we  made,  liave' 
disa])peared  under  the  new  arrangement.  I  believe  in 
treating  labor  fairly,  in  giving  them  a  living  wage,  do- 
ing all  the  things  we  can  to  make  life  not  only  toler- 
ai)le  but  enjoyable  —  but  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  intervention  of  tliird  parties,  governmental  or  other- 
wise. 

Gentlemen,  1  have  wandered  far  afield,  I  can  sa.v 
only  in  conclusion  that  I  believe  that  all  we  have  to 
do  Ls  to  keep  cool,  keep  our  heads,  not  become  hyster- 
ical, study  the  conditions,  and  hold  our  prices  for  paper 
at  the  point  and  at  a  level  whii.h  will  enable  us  to 
at  least  break  even,  until  there  is  an  improvement  in 
general  conditions. 

Now,  the  consumption  of  paper  is  increasing.  T  be- 
lieve it  will  continue  to  increase.  Before  the  war  for 
.several  years  the  total  consumption  of  this  country  in- 
creased from  six  to  seven  per  cent.  I  believe  we  will 
have  a  return  of  that  condition.  The  country  is  grow- 
ing ;  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  print- 
ing; if  we  will  only  keep  our  heads  and  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  stampeded  by  the  ])ui>l!sliers.  I  believe 
that  the  newsprint  industry  will  get  bark  on  its  feet 
in  the  not  distant  future. 


PAPER  CLUB  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

The  Montreal  Paper  Club  has  started  another  year 
with  the  intention  of  enlarging  its  scope  and  of  secur 
ing  a  much  larger  membership.  The  Club  has  been 
doing  excellent  work,  but  it  has  not  attained  the  mem- 
ber.ship  which  it  deserves,  pai-ticuarly  M-hen  it  is  boi-ne 
in  mind  that  the  purposes  are : 

To  bring  about  wider  ac(|uaintance  amongst  those 
engaged  in  selling  of  paper  and  paper  products:  to 
assist   in  raising  the  efficiency  of  selling  nic11io/ls:  to 


promote  development  of  the  highest  sales  ethics  among 
lis  members;  and  to  increase  the  use  and  sales  of  paper 
and  i)aper  ])rodu(;ts. 

T(]  secure  this  extendetl  membei-ship.  By  law  No.  3 
was  amended  at  the  annual  meeting,  held  at  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  Montreal,  on  April  18,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  E.  T.  Reynolds.  This  rule  now  reads  :  MEMBER- 
SHIP.— Ariy  salesman,  sales  manager  or  advertising 
manager  or  other  individual  directly  and  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  sales,  sales  promotion  or  buying  of  paper 
by  concerns  manufacturing,  merchandising  and  con- 
verting paper  (including  printers,  lithographers,  rulers, 
embossers,  bookbinders,  advertising  agencies,  and  also 
bu.vers  of  paper  for  any  purpose  shall  be  eligible  to 
make  application  for  membership.  Application  for 
membership  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
ilembership,  which  in  case  of  dispute  shall  confer  with 
the  executive  whose  decision  shall  be  considered  final. 
In  the  event  of  a  member  severing  his  connection  with 
the  buying  or  selling  of  pajier  as  above  defined,  his 
membership  shall  automaticall.v  cease. 

The  alteration  was  made  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  P. 
Burns,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Maclean. 

The  President  explained  that  its  object  was  to  en- 
able customers  of  the  salesmen  to  become  members, 
was  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  club. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  (Mr.  T.  M.  Hubley) 
showed  a  mendiershi])  of  61,  of  which  45  are  in  good 
standing.  The  receipts  were  $90.45  and  the  balance 
$54.79. 

Tlie  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows  :  President, 
Mr.  R.  ]M.  ilaclean,  ])roposed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  and 
seconded  by  ilr.  Hall;  vice-president,  Mr.  S.  Rodier, 
proposed  b.v  Jlr.  IMaclean,  seconded  by  Mr.  Burns; 
executive  committee,  Messrs.  A.  L.  Dawe,  I.  Dyer, 
and  W.  R.  Currie.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  also  nominated 
as  president,  but  declined  to  stand. 

]Mr.  Maclean  in  returning  thanks  for  his  election, 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  more  members.  The  of- 
ficers had  done  a  lot  of  hard  work,  but  more  support 
must  be  given  by  the  trade.  lie  suggested  a  meiiilier- 
ship  committee  to  secure  additional  members. 

The  suggestion  was  approved,  it  being  left  to  the  exe- 
cutive to  appoint  the  committee. 

ilr.  Rodier  also  referred  to  the  necessity  of  a  greater 
membership,  pointing  out  that  the  objects  of  the  club 
were  beneficial  to  the  industry. 

Mr.  Re.vnolds  thanked  the  outgoing  executive  for 
their  eo-operation  and  also  the  secretary.  He  endorsed 
the  idea  of  securing  more  members. 

A  brief  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  holding 
the  meetings  in  the  summer  followed,  this  will  come  up 
at  a  later  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  Home  suggested  that  a  picnic  be  held  during 
tlie  summer,  the  program  to  include  sports.  He  then 
jiointed  out  how  the  club  could  promote  more  co-oper- 
ation lietween  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  and  could 
also  bring  the  salesmen  closer  together.  There  M'ere, 
he  said,  subjects  of  great  interest  to  the  trade  to  l)e 
discussed.  Everyone  thought  he  could  sell  paper — an 
advertisement  for  a  salesman  would  bring  answers 
from  people  who  had  sold  liquor  and  a  number  of  other 
products  Avhicli  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  paper 
trade.  The  anal.vsis  of  sales  was  a  subject  which  could 
be  discu-ssed  with  advantage,  not  only  the  amount  of 
sales,  but  the  different  lives.  Let  them  discuss  such 
questions  as  these  which  were  closely  associated  wirli 
their  business. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  executive  Mr.  lliili- 
ley  was  re-elected  secretary. 
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The  Importance  of  Trade  Association' 


Tlu'  Forty-riftli  Aiimial  Coiivi'iitioii  of  the  AniiTicau 
Pa  1)01-  and  Pulp  Association  is  a  fitting  time  to  make 
some  comments  on  tlie  groM'th  and  importance  of  trade 
associations  in  general  and  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  in  particular. 

These  comments  with  some  brief  remarks  on  Inisiness 
conditions,  ]iast  and  present,  and  a  l)riefer  glance  at 
the  future,  will  comprise  what  our  Secretary  has  chosen 
to  designate  on  the  program  "The  President's  Ad- 
dress. ' ' 

I  wish  to  pause  here  long  enough  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  mj'  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  George  W.  Sissen,  Jr. 
His  administration  will  long  he  remembered  by  the  very 
able,  annual  addresses  he  delivered.  They  rose  to  the 
rank  of  real  state  papers.  I  commend  ]iarticularly  to 
your  careful  re-reading  his  address  delivered  one  year 
ago. 

The  ability  to  organize  into  groups  for  political  and 
social  betterment,  marks  the  difference  between  the 
human  animal  and  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life.  Al- 
most as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  written  history 
there  are  evidences  of  trade  associations.  You  will  re- 
call that  the  Apostle  Paul  had  trouble  with  the  Silver- 
simith's  Craft  of  Ephesus,  and  their  eader,  one  Deme- 
trius, proposed  to  silence  him,  charging  that  his  teach- 
ing hindered  tlie  sale  of  their  product.  This  was  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  Christian  era. 

Medieval  Europe  saw  the  rise  and,  fall  of  the  Guild 
System,  and  now  in  these  latter  days  we  are  witnessing 
a  very  important  development  in  National  Trade  Or- 
ganizations. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  about  one  thousand 
trade  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Approxim- 
ately two  hundred  of  these  are  national  in  their  scope 
and  activities.  This  large  growth  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  modern  business  man  has  at  last  learned  that 
co-operation  and  not  competition  is  the  real  life  of 
trade.  Mr.  Emmet  Hay  Naylor  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished book  on  Trade  Associations  states  this  very  clear- 
ly as  follows : 

"The  modern  trade  association  is  one  result  of  the 
business  world's  i-ealization  that  unrestricted  com- 
petition is  unnatural  and  fallacious  and  that  con- 
structive, intelligent  competition,  together  with  stu- 
died co-operation,  is  not  only  desirable  but  essential 
to  industrial  welfare.  .  .  .  The  old  conception  was  that 
industrial  success  was  built  on  the  failure  of  others; 
the  now  conception  is  that  every  failure  in  an  indus- 
try is  felt  disadvantageously  by  every  number  of 
that  industry  and  by  the  consumer  as  well,  and  that 
the  temporary  profits  enjoyed  by  the  victor  generally 
cannot  offset  the  damage  and  retrogression  suffered 
by  the  industry  as  a  whole." 

Co-operation  of  the  right  kind  does  not  destroy 
healthy  competition.  It  does,  on  the  contrary,  encour- 
age fair  competition  by  giving  the  business  executive 
accurate  knowledge  of  trade  conditions.  This  know- 
ledge he  can  use  for  constructive  purposes  in  his  own 
business  without  destroying  the  business  of  his  neigh- 
bor. Someone  has  recently  said  that  the  modern  busi- 
ness world  needs 

"Co-operation  regulated  and  not  competition  com- 
pelled." 


*  Address  of  Mr.  Walter  J.  Raybold,  President  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting,  New  York,  April  13th,  1922. 


Large  corporations-  or  so-eallcd  "Trusts"  are  mani- 
festations of  mail's  desire  to  obtain  the  Itenefits  of  co- 
operation ;  the  practices  of  some  of  them  may  have 
gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  morals  or  proper  legal 
limits,  but  this  fact  of  itself  is  not  a  valid  argument 
against  the  principle  of  co-peration. 

The  imp(n-tance  of  trade  organizations  and  co-oper- 
ative methods  are  being  recognized  in  high  places.  Mr. 
Heriiert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  his  recent 
correspondence  with  Attorney  General,  Harry  M. 
Dougherty,  said : 

"It  is  with  mucli  earnestness  that  I  claim  tliere  is 
propriety,  generally  speaking,  in  trade  associations. 
Their  lawful  field  of  endeavor  is  large,  and  -their 
activities  work  for  pi-omotion  and  advancement  of 
tlie  public  welfare  and  for  progressive  economic  or- 
ganizations." 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  and  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  in 
their  Dissenting  Oiiinion  on  the  Harwood  Lumber  ease, 
said : 

"Intelligent  conduct  of  business  implies  not  onlv 
knowledge  of  trade  facts  but  an  understanding  of 
them.  To  this  understanding  editorial  comment  and 
free  discussion  by  those  engaged  in  the  business  and 
by  others  interested  are  aids.  Opinions  expressed 
may  be  unsound  ;  predictions  may  be  unfounded ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Sherman  Law  which  should 
limit  freedom  of  discussion,  even  among  traders." 
This  dissenting  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes. 

In  my  opinion  the  development  of  trade  organizations 
along  proper  lines  has  been  a  great  step  in  advance  and 
points  the  way  toward  the  proper  use  of  the  principles 
of  co-operation,  in  contrast  to  the  old  pools  and  trusts. 
As  the  Reserve  Bank  System,  by  creating  co-operation 
among  the  individual  banks,  prevented  a  financial 
panic,  .so  I  believe  the  national  trade  associations,  by  en- 
couraging co-operation  among  their  members,  have  pre- 
vented industrial  disaster. 

The  American  Paper  and  Pulji  Association  has  kept 
pace  with  the  modern  development  of  the  organization 
idea.  Organized  in  1878  it  has  had  a  long  and  useful 
career.  There  are  only  three  older  national  associa- 
tions. It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  oldest  trade 
association  in  the  Fnited  States  is  the  "Writing  Paper 
Manufacturers'  Association,  which  was  organized  1861. 
The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association's  form  of 
organization  has  changed  as  conditions  have  changed, 
which  is  an  evidence  of  life  and  growth.  In  its  present 
form  it  is  a  federation  of  twenty  affiliated  associations, 
and  sections,  each  active  in  its  own  feld,  but  all  working 
together  on  larger  general  matters.  As  conditions 
change,  the  form  of  organizaition  should  continue  tio 
change. 

Mr.  Sisson,  in  his  address  last  year,  suggested  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  study  the  present  form 
of  organization  and  .suggest  improvements.  This  com- 
mittee was  appointed  and  will  report  todav  certain 
changes  that  we  believe  Mill  strengthen  the  organiz- 
ation. The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
desires,  and  we  believe  deserves,  the  hearty  support  of 
every  manufacturer  of  paper  and  paper  products. 
Business  Conditions. 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  go  over  in  detail 
the  history  of  the  last  year  and  the  year  before.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  were  the  two  worst  years  the 
paper  indu.stry  has  seen  in  a  generation,  but 'they  are 
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hehind  us  ;nul  wo  i-mu  Icmk  fdrwitrd  lo  (lie  t'wlnic  witli 
cimrnge  unimpaired.  It  has  been  a  source  of  jirreat 
satisfaction  to  nie  that  I  could  occupy  the  office  of 
I'resideiit  dui'iuy:  one  of  tliese  trying  years.  It  has 
brought  7ue  into  intimate  relations  with  many  of  you 
who  have  been  bi-avely  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of 
tJie  day.  Surely  the  men  of  the  paper  industry  are 
good  loner.s.  I  liave  seen  men  facing  large  losses  from 
month  to  month  with  stout  hearts  and  smiling  optim- 
ism, aiul  never  a  one  who  was  really  discouraged  or 
disheartened.  I  have  come  to  think  of  tliese  years  as 
years  of  gain  instead  of  loss.  After  all,  it  is  not  the 
greatest  success  to  make  much  money,  the  real  success 
is  the  i)uilding  of  character.  What  does  it  count  if  we 
have  lo.st  a  few  dollars ;  we  have  gained  courage,  hope- 
ful optimism,  confidence  in  ourselves  aiul  in  our  associa- 
tion. These  are  the  things  that  enrich  life.  Ru.skin 
once  said  that, 

"A  hundred  men  can  talk  where  one  can  think. 

A  thousand  men  can  think  where  one  can  see.     Tn 
see  cearly  is  poetry,  art  and  religion."' 

He  might  well  have  added: 

"To  see  clearly  and  act  courageously  are  the  two 
essential  principles  of  a  successful  business:man 's 
life." 

These  years  have  proven  that  we  have  many  inen  of 
this  character  in  the  paper  industry. 

There  are  great  signs  of  encouragement  for  the  fu- 
ture. Building  is  starting  u]>  in  many  centres.  Non- 
employment  is  decreasing.  Railroads  are  increasing 
their  earnings,  and  are  coming  into  the  market  for  new 
equipment.  The  price  of  agricultural  products  is  ad- 
vancing, thus  increasing  the  buying  power  of  a  large 
part  of  the  population.  The  steel  business  has  steadily 
improved  and  is  now  on  a  basis  of  75  p.c.  tonnage,  which 
is  more  tlian  equal  to  100  p.c.  product  before  the  war. 
Foreign  exchange  is  improving.  The  banks  are  in 
good  condition,  so  that  money  is  available  for  new 
enterjn-ises. 
Our  own  industry  has  been  thoroughly  liquidated,  both 
as  to  costs  and  selling  prices.  Stocks  are  low  in  the 
hand.s.  of  merchants,  printers,  and  the  public.  The 
mills  at  in-esent  are  receiving  orders  at  the  rate  of 
fully  .seventy-five  percent  of  normal  capacity,  all  of 
which  is  being  consumed.  A  small  movement  all  along 
the  line  to  build  up  stocks  would  soon  put  the  mills  on 
a  one  hundred  percent  basis.  This  is  bound  to  eome 
m  the  near  future.  So  let  us  forget  the  things  that 
are  behind  and  press  forward  with  courage  to  the  better 
things  before,  with  full  confidence  in  ourselves,  our 
associates,  and  our  associations. 


EMPLOYMENT  IMPROVES 

It  IS  gratifying  to  note  an  iucrea.se  in  the  pulp  and 
pa]ier  and  publishing  industry,  where  the  459  coneerns 
reporting  show  that  they  employed  44,620  persons, 
during  the  first  two  weeks  in  March,  as  compared 
mth  44,249  at  the  end  of  February,  says  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Practically  all  of  this  increase  of  371 
employees,  or  nearly  one  per  cent.,  was  reported  by 
pulp  and  paper  plants,  there  being  a  minor  decline  in 
employment  in  the  printing  and  publishing  trades. 
Ontario  and  Quebec  absorbed  the  majority  of  tlie  ad- 
ditional workers  employed  during  the  fortnight  under 
review,  while  in  British  Columbia  there  was  an  eight 
per  cent,  reduction  in  staffs.  This  group  has  shown 
considerable  fluctuation  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  but  the  tendency  on  the  whole  has  been  favor- 
able. 


MOST    OF    CANADA'S    WOOD    PRODUCTS    EX- 
PORTED 

Tliat  the  average  Canadian  has  not  yet  realized  the 
bearing  of  the  Canadian  forest  upon  the  future  growth 
of  tlie  country  is  well  illustrated  by  the  annual  plague 
of  forest  fires  which  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  alone  ran 
up  to  3,000  conflagrations  in  1921  with  a  total  of  prob- 
ably $15,000,000. 

The  timber  supply  situation  in  Canada  is  best  estim- 
ated by  examining  TTnited  States  conditions,  for  while 
Canada  possesses  abundance  of  timber  to  supply  her 
own  population  indefinitely,  the  fact  cannot  be  over- 
looked that  it  is  the  export  to  the  TTnited  States  that 
keeps  alive  probably  nine-tenths  of  all  the  wood-using 
industries  in  the  Dominion.  In  normal  times  onl.v  about 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  paper  production  of  Can- 
adian mills  is  used  in  the  Dominion  and  not  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  total  lumber  cut  of  Canada  is  consumed 
witliiu  this  country. 

The  growth  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Can- 
ada has  been  prematurely  forced  by  the  relative  scar- 
eit.v  of  pulpwood  areas  in  the  Eastern  States  and  the 
recognition  on  the  part  of  American  corporations  and 
investors  that  the  passing  of  time  was  certain  to  in- 
crease the  handicap  of  the  American  newsprint  manu- 
facturer. Efforts  at  reforestation  are  yet  in  the  swad- 
dling clothes  stage  and  even  allowing  for  vigorous  re- 
foresting efforts  during  the  next  five  or  ten  years  tlie 
wood  crops  resulting  therefrom  cannot  prove  of  use  to 
the  American  indu.stry  for  at  least  fift.v  to  sixty  years. 
Meantime  the  newspaper  press  of  the  United  States 
must  have  raw  materials  for  about  thirty  million  news- 
papers every  da.v.  If  the  paper  mills  of  the  Eastern 
States  have,  as  is  plain,  less  than  ten  years  wood  sup- 
ply, the  deduction  follows  that  paper  making  will  con- 
tinue to  shift  its  centre  of  gravity  north  of  the  Can- 
adian border. 

The  war  time  census  of  wood  supplies  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  maintains  that  less  than  ten  million  cords 
of  spruce  remained  in  that  region  and  that  as  the  an- 
nual cut  in  New  York  State  is  about  500,000  cords,  20 
years  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  will  extermi- 
nate spruce  as  a  commercial  factor.  For  the  whole  of 
the  New  England  states,  where  the  American  news- 
print industry  is  now  concentrated,  the  most  liberal  es- 
timates do  not  give  the  industry  a  life  of  more  than 
eighteen  years  and  long  before  the  termination  of  that 
period  the  complete  domination  of  Canadian  paper 
mills  over  the  American  market  will  have  made  itself 
felt. 

Fire  Prevention  is  Vital 

As  the  pulp  and  lumber  supplies  of  the  great  consum- 
ing market  south  of  the  Canadian  border  display  a 
more  and  more  drastic  depletion  the  strategic  position 
of  Canada's  forest  should  warrant  the  Canadian  people 
in  insisting  that  the  protection  of  such  valuable  nation- 
al ]u-opei-t.y  from  the  present  inroad  fires  should  be 
raised  into  the  front  rank  of  public  issues. 


SEVENTEEN  GRINDER  LINES  OPERATING 

The  seventeen  grinder  lines  in  the  Abitihi  mill  are 
now  complete.  No.  12  line,  hydraulic,  was  started  up 
last  week,  and  No.  13.  electric,  is  ready  for  operation. 

In  the  old  mill  there  were  ten  lines  of  grinders  and 
since  the  completion  of  the  new  mill  the  installation  of 
the  twent,v-one  new  machines  has  been  going  on,  and  is 
now  complete.  The  total  is  51  grinders. 


The  first  logs  of  the  1922  drive  of  the  Abitibi  Com- 
])any  came  throiitrb  llie  sluice  at  Twin  Falls  on  April 
11. 
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Discussion  of  Papers  at  Annual  Meeting 

SAVING  MONEY  ON  STEAM 

((.'ontiiiued  i'rdin  last  issue.) 
One  (if  the  interesting-  and  enooviraging  features  of 
the  Technical  Section  Meeting,  this  year  was  the  num- 
liei'  of  comments  which  came  in  by  mail,  following  the 
appearance  of  Mi'.  Weldon's  paper.  These  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following.  ]\lem))ers  of  the  Section  might 
well  make  more  use  of  the  I'uli)  and  Paper  Magazine 
I'oi-  iiringing  up  a  consideration  of  matters  in  this  man- 
nei-.  —  Ed. 

In  reply  to  letters  from  Mr.  D.  L.  McLEOD,  of  the 
Service  Division  Ahitihi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  W.  WARNER,  A.ssistant  Engineer,  St.  Mau- 
rice Paper  Co.,  Limited.  Cape  Madeleine,  Que.,  Mr. 
WELDON    amplified    several    points    in    a    letter,    as 

follows  : 

Specific  Heat  of  Paper.  As  you  .say,  the  specific 
heat  of  ]iaper  w-ms  taken  as  0.31.  There  is  an  assump- 
tion in  the  use  of  this  figure,  i.e.,  that  the  specific  heat 
of  ])a|)er  made  from  wood  fibre  is  the  same  as  wood 
filii-<'.  The  only  data  which  I  was  able  to  obtain  re- 
gariling  this  was  taken  from  Bulletin  No.  110  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  in  which  Duulop  gives  the 
specific  heat  as  : — 

0.266  +  O.OOliet  at  t  deg.  C. 
which  gives  0.31  as  the  mean  specific  heat  for  the  tem- 
l)eratures  with  which  we  are  dealing.  I  hesitated 
somewhat  in  using  this,  but  finall.v  did  so,  as  the  prob- 
able ei'ror  in  its  use  would  not  appreciably  affect  the 
final  answer,  unless  it  were  taken  out  beyond  these 
siginficant  figures. 

The  assumption  used  herein  is  that  specific  heat 
of  paper  made  from  wood  fibre  is  the  same  as  wood 
fibre.  However,  the  result  which  would  be  obtained 
from  the  u.se  of  this  formula  as  it  stands  would  prob- 
ably not  contain  an  error  exceeding  one  per  cent,  or  the 
accuracy  of  the  result  is  well  within  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  necessary  observations  in  regard  to  temper- 
atui'cs  and  relative  humidities  can  be  made  with  ordin- 
ary ajjparatus.  The  result  as  shown,  which  will  be  ob- 
tained from  tlie  use  of  this  formula,  represents  not  a 
purely  theoretical  result  but  a  practical  ideal  such  as 
might  be  worked  to  for  any  given  machine  room,  for 
you  will  note  that  it  takes  into  account  the  local  con- 
ditions in  its  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  it  doe.s  not 
lake  into  account  the  controllable  conditions  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  the  steam  itself. 

Specific  Heat  of  Air.  The  specific  heat  of  air,  as 
usetl  in  tile  original  formula,  Avas  taken  as  0.2475,  which 
is  included  in  the  constant  1732.5.  On  checking  up  the 
source  of  this  figure  I  find  that  an  error  amounting 
to  pei-iiai)s  one  half  of  one  per  cent  has  been  introduced 
here  as  the  mean  specific  heat,  for  the  tem])eratures 
with  which  we  are  dealing  .should  have  been  tal:en  as 
0.2420,  with  a  29.92"  barometer.  Marks'  Handbook 
gives  as  what  is.  jirobably  the  most  authentic  detei-min- 
ation  of  the  specific  heat  of  air  that  of  V.  G.  Swann 
which  is — 

0.24112  -f  0.000009t 
which  gives  the  figure  mentioned  above. 

MR.  MCLEOD  then  wrote:  Considering  further  your 
interesting  formula  for  theoretical  steam  consumption 
in  the  dryers  of  paper  machines,  and  one  or  two  points 


liavc  come  up  that  seem  to  me  to  be  worth  considering. 
There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  we  shoidd  in- 
clude the  heat  necessary  to  heat  the  air  going  out  the 
stacks,  for  while  this  must  be  taken  into  considei'ation 
there  are  so  many  variable  factorsi  that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  just  where  to   draw  the  line. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  formula  there  are  two 
variables,  namely,  t,  and  6,,  which  cannot  be  definitely 
fixed  since  the.y  depend  on  the  amount  of  air  passed 
through  the  machine,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  speed 
of  the  ventilating  fans.  The  formvda  either  assumes 
that  the.v  are  constant  or  else  assumes  that  the  amount 
of  heat  carried  out  by  the  air  is  a  constant  regardless 
of  the  volume  of  air.  This  is  not  strictly  true  since 
at  lower  temperatures  the  heat  flow  will  be  largei-  due 
to  the  greater  difference  in  temperature  between  the 
inside  of  the  dryers  and  air  passing  through  the  dryers. 
Therefore,  theoretically  Go  should  be  kept  at  a  point  as 
high  as  pos.siible,  Avhich  will  also  increase  t.,   but  the 

t„ 
fraction — will  he  decreased  since  G  increases  verv  lai'ge- 

G, 
ly  for  any  given  increase  in  temperature.  Now,  increas- 
ing the  humidity  of  this  air  by  cutting  down  the  volume 
of  air  will  also  increase  the  temperature  necessai-y  in 
the  dryers,  or  in  other  words  the  back  pressure  which 
will  again  tend  to  increase  the  air  temperature  and  so 
increase  the  heat  loss  due  to  this  cause. 

There  may  be  some  other  points  which  have  not  oc- 
curred to  us  but  this  will  explain  our  hesitation  in  in- 
cluding the  heat  necessary  to  heat  the  air  in  theoretical 
steam  consumption.  Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  a  giv- 
en set  of  conditions  which  Avill  be  an  optimum  for  any 
given  ])aper  machine,  but  in  our  opinion  this  would 
have  to  be  determined  directly  by  experiment  rather 
than  from  a  theoretical  consideration. 

MR.  WELDON  replied  to  this  letter:  I  am  afraid 
that  you  are  under  a  little  misap])rehension  as  to  the 
fornuila  for  Ideal  Steam  Consumption.  This  formula, 
while  of  more  or  less  theoretical  derivation,  is  not  a 
theoretical  formula  which  can  be  used  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  practical  considerations  which  enter  into 
its  use.  In  order  to  use  it,  one  must  make  the  necessary 
obsei'vations  practically,  to  substitute  in  it  for  the 
variables,  wliich  remain  variables  until  such  a  substi- 
tution is  made;  and,  when  this  is  done,  one  obtains  for 
a  result  the  practical  ideal  of  steam  consumption  which 
exists  for  the  paper  machine  and  room  considered,  thus 
making  the  necessary  allowances  for  paper  and  ventila- 
tion as  it  exists. 

Mr.  WARNER  raised  a  ipiestion  further  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Weldon's  equation  and  the  example  given. 

Mr.  Weldon  said :  P'rom  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
yourcriticism  of  the  omission  of  the  change  in  the 
heat  content  of  the  water  vapor  in  the  air  as  it  enters 
the  dryers  can  be  .iustified.  On  the  other  hand,  M-hat 
we  are  primarily  and  fundamentally  concerned  with  is 
practice  and  practically  the  heat  change  to  which  you 
refer  is  somewhat  minute,  don't  you  think? 

In  the  problem  which  was  cited,  some  37.2  lbs.  of  air 
were  required  to  remove  the  vapor  generated  J)y  the 
drying  of  one  lb.  of  paper,  and  the  total  heat  change 
of  the  initial  vapor  in  the  air  for  the  37.2  lbs.  only 
amounts  to  7.6  b.t.u's.,  and  its  effect  thus  on  the  re- 
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suit  to  he  (il.laiiiwl  I'rniii  llu-  (M,untioii  tor  ideal  steam 
consumption  is  just  about  3-4  of  one  per  cent.  1  Ins  is 
an  effect  which  no  steam  meter  such  as  is  onlmarily 
used  to  measure  tlie  steam  to  the  dryers  would  register, 
nu  effect  whicli.  if  vou  solve  tlie  equations  on  your  slide 
rule  vou  are  uulikelv  to  find,  an  effect  which  is  more 
than  offset  bv  the  inaccuracy  of  the  determination  of 
the  moisture  content  of  the  paper,  due  not  only  to  the 
variations  in  the  moisture  content  of  the  paper  itselt, 
))ut  to  the  diffieultv  of  obtaining  a  truly  representative 
samiile,  and  it  is  also  an  effect  that  is  well  ^nthin  the 
acciiraev  witli  which  the  temperature  and  humidity 
readings  could  be  obtained  for  the  air  entering  and 
leaving  the  dryers. 

Mr.  D.  M.  CHURCH  of  the  Terry  Steam  Turliine  Co., 
makes  the  following  comment : 

T  would  like  to  call  attention,  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  use  a  turbine  having  a  water  rate  so 
liigh  as  the  "38#  per  electrical  horsepower  which  Mr. 
Weldon  gives  in  his  tabulation  at  the  top  of  the  sec- 
.uid  column  on  page  49.  The  Terry  Steam  Turbine 
Company  with  which  I  am  connected  is  ready  to  offer 
a  turbine  to  work  under  the  steam  conditions  given 
wiiich  would  give  a  water  rate  of  32#  instead  of  38 
without  going  to  excessive  speeds  or  involving  an  ex- 
pensive or  complicated  machine  whicli  would  not  be 
justified  ou  such  work.  On  the  other  hand  the  water 
rate  of  21#  named  for  the  engine  would  re(|uire  a 
thermal  efficiency  of  approximately  75  p.c.  for  the 
engine  which  is  very  near  the  top  notch  of  engine  per- 
formance and  Mould  require  a  highly  refined  engine  in 
exceptional  condition  to  produce. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Church's  letter.  Mr.  WELDON  says: 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Church's  remarks  I  hardly  think 
he  took  into  account  the  full  content  of  the  paper.  The 
line  of  demarkation  between  the  two  types  of  prime 
movers  is  not  nearly  as  distinct  as  his  letter  would 
tend  to  show  and,  contrary  to  generally  accepted  ideas, 
a  poorer  engine  than  the  one  chosen  would  show  up 
much  better  against  the  turbine,  when  one  steps  past 
purely  thermodynamic  considerations  to  Dollar  consid- 
erations. The  engine  used  for  comparison  was,  as  Mr. 
Church  says,  a  very  superior  engine,  and  such  an  engine 
was  choseii  to  compare  with  the  turbine  because  it  was 
found  that  this  high  class  engine  and  low  class  turbine 
represented  the  two  extreme  conditions. 

I  am  very  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Church "s  company 
produce  a  better  turbine  than  the  one  considered ;  but 
without  the  cost  figure,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
say  where  such  a  turbine  would  stand  with  regard  to 
tiie  diagrams  for  comparative  annual  cost. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  over-emphatic  on  the  danger  of 
too  much  generalization  ou  such  a  su1)ject,  and  each 
problem  must  be  considered  ou  its  resiiective  merits. 

This  ended  the  discussion  of  papci-s.. 


making  macliincry  and  ([e\el<iiiin^  processes.  \Vc  also 
depend  |)retty  largely  upon  men  in  'his  line  of  work  for 
papers  at  our  meetings,  and  there  is  a  tendency  grow- 
ing among.st  our  technical  men  and  engineers  who  de- 
velop processes  and  machines  to  patent  them  and  t<i 
have  that  efpiipment  made  and  sold  to  the  mill.  So. 
while  we  may  not  be  exoctly  two-faced,  we  seem  to  be 
tending  in  that  way.  I  therefore  would  make  that  mo- 
tion. I  think  it  requires  a  unanimous  vote  to  ])ass  with- 
out having  previously  been  submitted  to  the  Section  for 
considera'ion. 

DR.  BATES:  As  former  Chairman  of  the  Technical 
^Section  at  the  time  that  this  phrase  was  incorporated 
in  the  constitution  and  after  changing  my  mind  on  this 
particular  question  I  take  pleasure  in  seconding  *lie 
motion  .  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stephenson  that  the  motion 
should  have  been  submitted,  I  think,  a  month  before  the 
meeting  and  that  it  now-  requires  a  unanimous  vote  un- 
less it  is  the  wish  of  the  meeting  to  postjione  it  till  the 
next  meeting  of  the  section. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  You  have  heard  the  iiiotimi. 
Before  asking  for  a  vote,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  any 
suggestions  from  any  of  those  who  are  present. 

MR.  SHIPMAX:  I'litil  now  I  have  been  amongst  those 
who  have  thought  that  that  part  of  the  by-laws  should 
be  maintained.  I  know  there  are  a  great  many  in  the 
Technical  Section  who  think  one  way  while  there  are 
many  others  who  have  a  different  opinion.  I  notice  that 
Dr.  Bates  has  now  changed  his  mind  from  what  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  I  did  not  know  that  this  proposition  w-as 
coming  up  and  I  have  not  given  it  any  thought  at  all.  I 
would  110+  like  to  be  forced  to  vote  either  for  or  against 
it  without  giving  it  better  consideration  and  discussing 
it  with  several  members  of  the  Executive.  I  am  jier- 
fectly  willing  to  be  shown  the  arguments  for  this  revi- 
sion but.  without  giving  it  more  eonsiderati<iii.  I  am 
still  of  the  opinion  that  I  have  held  in  the  past. 

MR.  CARRI'THERS:  Under  the  circumstances.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  think  it  would  be  in  order  to  move  an  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  s]>ecial  reason  why  this  should  go 
through  to-day.  and  if  some  one  would  be  good  enoiigli 
'o  move  an  amendment,  we  will  have  the  matter  brought 
up  in  a  less  hast.v  way. 

MR.  SHIPMAX:  1  move  as  an  amendment  to  ilr.  Ste- 
phenson "s  motion  that  this  jiroposal  may  be  given  pro- 
per time  for  discussion  and  that  the  motion  be  laid  on 
the  table  until  the  next  mee*ing. 

MR.  WARDLE:  I  will  second  the  amendment. 
Amendment    (Mr.  Sliipman)   agreed  to. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMEXT  OF  BY-LAWS 

MR.  STEPHEXSOX:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  officers,  there  is  one  remark  *o 
be  made  in  regard  to  our  by-laws.  I  would  like  to  move 
the  following  change  in  the  by-laws  that  paragraphs  3 
and  5  of  Article  III  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Technical 
Section,  which  paragraphs  relate  to  the  membership,  be 
amended  bv  deleting  'he  words  "not  engaged  in  selling 
materials  or  supplies."  There  are  two  main  reasons  for 
making  that  motion.  One  is  that  progress  is  going  to 
depend  iirettv  largely  uijon  close  eooperaration  among 
the  members  "of  the  Technical  Section  and  the  engineers 


REPORT    OF    SPECIAL    COMMITTEE    OX    PRO- 
POSED EDUCATIONAL  COURSE. 

MR.  CROSSLEY:  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  a.sked 
to  report  for  the  Special  Committee  that  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  proposal  o£  the  Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional Publishing  Company.  I  have  the  rejiort  which  is 
as  follows  : 

"This  Committee  has  considered  the  proposal  of  the 
Industrial  and  Educational  Publishing  Company  to  take 
over  the  develo]unent  of  education  in  the  industry  as  per 
their  le'ter  attached  to  the  report.  It  was  decided  that 
the  Technical  Section  recommend  the  accei)tancc  of  this 
proposal  in  principle  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
As.sociation  and  that  an  advisory  committee  of  Execu- 
tives in  the  industry  be  appointed  by  the  Association  to 
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;irranpro  details  and  supervise  the  develupiiuiiit  oC  tlie 
))laii  and  its  operation.  It  is  also  reeomiiieiuled  that 
authority  i)e  given  the  Education  (loininittee  to  arrange 
for  the  translation  into  Ereneli  of  the  elementary  sec- 
tions of  the  text  books. 

For  the  Committe :  George  C'arruthers,  li.  W.  Hovey, 
.J.  0.  Mason,  J.  N.  Stephenson,  William  Anderson,  W.  G. 
Mi:ehell,  W.  B.  Campbell,  T.  L.  Crossley. 

MR.  C'ARRUTHERS :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  Special  Committee  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion of  instructional  work  in  connection  with  our  text 
books.  The  Committee  have  given  this  matter  careful 
I'onsideration  and  personally  I  believe  the  recommenda- 
tion is  a    wise  one. 

MR.  CROSSLEY:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Education  be  accepted  and  that  it  be 
recommended  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
I)arent  body. 

MR.  H.  N.  LEE :  I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  (Mr.  Ci'ossley)  agreed  to. 

Note. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  the  recommendation  of  this  committee 
was  approved  and  the  Executive  appointed  a  committee 
to  oversee  the  work. 


ELECTION  OP  OFFICERS  FOR  1922 

DR.  BATES :  On  behalf  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee appointed  yesterday  consisting  of  Mr.  Stephenson, 
Mr.  C'rosslej'  and  myself,  I  beg  to  make  the  nominations 
for  officers  for  the  coming  year.  I  would  ask  you  to 
excuse  the  Committee  for  this  last  minute  business  of 
which  Mr.  Wardle  has  complained.  I  regret  that  the 
Section  has  slipped  awaj^  from  the  systematic  method 
pursued  a  few  years  ago.  However,  we  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  been  together  during  the  last  two 
tlays  and  we  have  discussed  this  ma*ter,  whereas,  if  the 
.\omination  Committee  had  been  ajjpointed  two  or  three 
months  ago  it  might  have  l)een  harder  to  find  an  op- 
portunity to  give  full  consideration  to  it.  I  will  take 
I  hese  nominations  one  by  one  and  let  you  act  accordingly. 
Tlie  only  nomination  we  have  for  Chairman  for  the  com- 
ing year,  is  that  of  Mr.  0.  F.  Bryant.  The  Nominating 
Committee,  while  bringing  in  that  nomination,  are  quite 
in  .sympath.v  with  the  idea  of  individual  members  making 
other  nominations  if  they  so  desire. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  I  can  hardly  think,  in  view  of 
the  undoubted  qualifications  of  Mr.  Bryant  for  this 
office  that  any  one  would  have  any  further  nominations 
to  offer.  However,  if  there  are  any,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  have  them. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  declared  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Section  for  the  ensuing  year. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  Gentlemen,  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  introducing  Mr.  Bryant  to  you,  I  commend  him 
to  your  favorable  consideration  in  every  way  and  I  trust 
that  he  will  have  the  same  hearty  cooperation  and  sup- 
I)ort  as  has  been  accorded  to  me  clui'ing  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Bryant  took  the  Chair. 

The  other  officers  were  nominated  and  declared  elect- 
ed as  follows : 

Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hovey;  C<mncilloi-s,  Mr. 
George  Carruthers,  Mr.  Charles  Nelson  Gain,  Mr.  Mau- 
rice Xeilson. 


or  less  associat.ed  witli  the  officers  wiio  hav(!  served  our 
Section.  In  view  of  the  amount  of  work  I  know  tliey 
have  done,  the  cniiscimt  ious  and  self-.sacrificing  way  in 
whieh^  they  have  attended  to  their  duties,  which  have 
sometimes  been  i)retty  heavy,  and  the  personal  incon- 
venience .some  of  them  have  suffered  attending  the  meet- 
ings and  carrying  on  the  wiu'k,  I  want  to  move  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  and  especially  to 
mention  the  great  amount  of  work  that  lias  been  done, 
and  the  thought  and  heart  that  have  been  put  into  it, 
by  our  retiring  Chairman. 

MR.  MASON :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  that 
motion. 

Motion   (Mr.  Ste|)liens()ii)   carried. 

MR.  BRYANT:  1  think  this  concludes  our  program. 
It  was,  I  think,  Mr.  Shipman  who  set  the  example  of  not 
making  an  inaugural  speech  and  I  shall  certainly  follow 
it.     The  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

MR.  HOVEY:  Down  in  the  corner  there  are  a  few 
charts  and  I  would  like  to  have  members  look  them  over 
and  make  any  comments  they  care  to.  I  move  the  ad- 
journment of  this  meeting. 

MR.  \VARDLE  :  I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  (Mr.  Hovey)   agreed  to. 


VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  RETIRING  OFFICERS 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  I  did  not  think  of  this  matter 
before,  and  I  did  not  come  primed  for  it  farther  than 
to  state  the  fact  that  for  the  past  year  1  have  been  more 


THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  IN  THE  WORLD 

(From  the  Broke   Hustler) 

When  the  evening  paper  comes  in  you  will  notice  a 
great  many  men  take  a  glance  over  the  headings  on  the 
front  page,  then  t.urn  to  the  financial  page  aiul  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  studying  the  stock  market.  They  are 
lookhig  to  see  how  their  investments  are  coming' on,  oi' 
tliey  are  studying  the  prices  to  see  what  would  make  a 
good  investment. 

The  way  ♦lO  make  mone\-  is  to  invest  money.  Finance 
is  simply  investment.  Yet  a  lot  of  the  men  who  study 
the  financial  ])ages  looking  for  a  good  investment,  miss 
the  best  investment  there  is  in  the  world.  They  don't 
see  it  on  the  financial  page.  There  are  a  lor  who  do  see 
the  investment,  and  wko  actually  invest.  These  men  you 
can  pick  out  in  any  town  or  any  city.  Tlie\-  are  "tlie 
men  with  the  big  jobs.'  Tlie.se  not  only  invested,  but  they 
have  collected  dividends  on  'Jieir  investment.  These 
men  with  the  big  jobs  have  invested  everything  tlie\- 
had  in  thought,  in  energy,  in  time,  in  the  work  before 
them.  In  this  investment  you  can't  lo.se.  A  man  who 
invests  every  cent  he  has  on  the  turn  of  "he  .stock  market 
may  become  a  pauper  'overnight.  But;  the  man  who 
gives  all  he  has  to  his  work,  not  only  can't  lose  but  he 
can't  help  reaping  rich  dividends. 

It  is  the  only  investment  known  which  pays  big  di- 
vidends \yithout  the  sligh'est  chance  of  lo.ss.  Even^if  it 
is  some  time  before  .your  employer's  e.ves  are  opened  to 
the  fact  that  you  are  doing  good  work  and  recognize  it 
in  a  financial  way,  you  are  getting  dividends  light 
along.  The  very  fact  that  you  are  putting  thought  and 
energy  into  your  work  makes  you  a  better  man,  and 
increases  your  earning  power  permanently.  It  fits 
you  for  a  bigger  job  and  a  better  job.  It  increases  \-our 
own  .self  respect.  You  can  carry  your  head  high,  know- 
ing that  you  are  giving  your  best  and  you  gradually  ac- 
(|uire  tlie  serenity  of  mind  and  the  soiuid  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  duty  well  done. 

Invest,  in  the  stock  market,  if  you  know  how  to  pick 
the  good  ones,  but  on  no  account  overlook  tlie  biggest 
chance  for  investment  in  the  wcu-ld. 


Stcain  iiipes  make  an  awful  rack(>t  when  they  are  full 
of  hot  air;  so  do  iieoi)le. 
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British  Technical  Section 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

Tlic  Technical  Section  of  the  British  Papermakers ' 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  become 
a  most  important  adjunct  to  the  paper  industry  and 
it  was  not  surprising  that  the  annual  meeting — held 
prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association — was 
largely  attended.  Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  President,  was 
in  the  chair.  He  ha.s  done  considerable  spade  work 
for  the  Section  and  his  tenure  of  office  expired  at 
the  meeting. 

Annual  Report 
Reportmg  on  the  Technical  Section  to  the  Associa- 
tion proper"^  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster  B.  A.,  Secretary,  stated : 
'■Up  to  the  year  1920,  the  Association  had  always 
adhered  rigorously  to  the  pi-inciple  that  its  privi- 
leges were  only  open  to  the  actual  proprietors  of 
paper  mills,  and  that  no  activities  should  be  under- 
taken which  involved  any  extension  of  this  idea.  In 
March  of  that  year,  however,  plans  for  the  formation 
of  a  Technical  Section  were  formulated  which  enable 
the  Association  to  bring  together  for  the  first  time 
the  papermakers,  chemists,  engineers,  and  account- 
ants on  whose  technical  skill  was  based  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  paper  industry.  It  was  speedily  dis- 
covered that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  inter- 
change of  views  and  opinions,  and  by  the  pooling  of 
information  in  the  common  stock,  were  as  great  among 
the  technical  experts  as  among  those  in  supreme  con- 
trol of  the  trade.  The  future  of  British  papermakiiig. 
it  is  recognised,  depends  more  on  the  quality  of  its 
production  than  on  the  price  at  which  that  product 
can  be  sold,  important  as  the  latter  factor  may  be; 
and  the  quality  of  the  product  depends  directly  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  industry's  technical  experts.  Once 
this  fact  was  clearly  envisaged,  it  became  evident  that 
an  organisation  which  would  bring  together  the  tech- 
nical experts  and  encourage  them  to  compare  notes 
was  an  essential  element  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
trade,  and  from  this  followed,  naturally,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Technical  Section" 

The  Section  Justifies  Itself 
"The  Section  has  justified  the  hopes  wliicli  sur- 
rounded its  early  days,"  adds  Mr.  Foster.  "Its  gen- 
eral eonfei-enees  have  attained  a  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, and  the  four  volumes  in  which  its  proceed- 
ings have  been  published  are  a  contribution  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  literature  of  the  industry ._  Its 
work  in  other  directions  has  also  been  successful,  a 
notable  achievement  b-ing  the  restoration  of  the 
Fir-st  Grade  Examination  in  Papcnnaking  Technolo- 
gy to  the  program  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  and  the  revision  on  scientific  lines  of  the 
svllabus  for  both  the  First  and  Final  Grades.  The 
time  has  come  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Technical  Section,  to  put  the  Section  upon  a  basis 
which  will  enable  it  to  continue  and  increase  the 
services  which  it  is  rendering  to  papermaking,  and 
this  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Association's 
Finance  Committee,  which  has  approved  of  the  ap- 
plication for  financial  aid  which  has  been  presented 
bv  that  Committee.  The  new  arrangement,  when  fi- 
nallv  autliorised  by  the  Executive  Council,  will  enable 
the  "Teclmical  Section  to  expand  its  activities  in  the 
following  respects: — 

New  Ideas — Canada's   Co-operation 
(1)   Every    member    of    the    Association    will,   ipso 
facto,  heconie  a  iiieiiilier  of  the  Technical  Section,  and 


will  rci-iMxe  III!'  |ii'ri(iclic;il  pnu'i'cdings  ol'  Ihe  Sec- 
tion free  ol'  cost,  as  well  as  being  entitled  to  sentl 
representatives  to  the  Conferences,  both  general  and 
local.  The  response  to  the  invitation  for  papermaking 
firms  to  become  direct  members  of  the  Section  has  been 
so  small  that  the  Committee  have  decided  to  adopt 
this  course,  feeling  certain  that  it  is  only  necessary 
for  firms  to  see  the  Section's  publications  for  them 
to  realise  its  value.  (2)  All  current  technical  jour- 
nals, both  English  and  Foreign,  will  be  available  for 
members  at  the  Associa.tion  offices,  and  abstracts 
of  important  contributions  will  be  circulated  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  work  of  preparing  these  abs- 
tracts the  Technical  Section  purpose  to  co-operate 
with  the  Technical  Sections  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  so  that  there  will  be  no  overlapping,  but  the 
whole  program  will  be  carried  through  with  the  max- 
imum of  economy.  (3)  A  reference  library  will  be 
built  up  in  course  of  time,  which  will  be  at  the  ser- 
vice of  members  and  their  technical  staffs.  The  libi-a- 
ry  which,  by  the  generous  act  of  Mr.  Lewis  Evans, 
F.  S.  A.,  became  the  property  of  the  Association  at 
the  end  of  his  term  of  presidencj-,  is,  of  course,  a  mag- 
nificient  nucleus  for  such  a  scheme,  but  its  very  value 
renders  it  inapplicable  for  the  purposes  of  a  loan 
library,  as  the  majority  of  its  contents  are  of  such 
a  unique  character  a.s  forbids  their  being  removed 
from  the  Association  Offices.  A  reference  library 
of  specialists"  textbook,  technical  journals  and  pub- 
lished research  work,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  present 
movement,  can  be  accumulated  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
continously  added  to  at  comparatively  small  expense." 
Research  Work 
■■Research  Work",  goes  on  the  report  ■"iiitn  the 
foundamental  problemis  of  the  industry  will  be  luiiler- 
taken  on  such  lines  as  may  api)ear  most  immedia- 
tely useful  and  most  likely  to  arrive  in  the  long  run, 
at  results  of  permanent  value.  The  Technical  Section, 
during  its  two  years  of  existence,  lias  bi'ought  toge- 
ther for  the  first  time  the  technical  expert.s  of  the 
industry,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  utilise  on  proper 
lines  the  forces  which  have  now  been  organised,  to 
achive  results  of  greater  importance.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  of  interest  if  members  are  informed  that  the  whole 
of  the  work  done  for  the  Technical  Section  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  honoraiy  in  its  character,  no 
payments  having  been  made  to  any  member,  or  staff 
of  the  Association,  who  have  assisted  in  the  production 
of  its  proceedings." 

With  reference  to  the  latter  part  of  the  report,  the 
Association  has  now  made  a  fair  grant  to  the  Tech- 
nical Section  to  help  the  work. 

Election  of  Officers 
After  the  report  had  been  submitted  to  the  Section, 
the  members  proceeded  to  elect  new  officials.  Capt. 
W.  E.  Nuttall,  who  is  well-known  for  his  interest  in 
the  Section  was  elected  President  of  the  Section.  He 
belongs  to  the  firm  of  Cooke  and  Nuttall,  Ltd.  Mr. 
F.  Heckford  (of  the  Chemists  Department  of  John 
Dicknison  and  Co.  Ltd.,  and  a  well-known  lecturer) 
was  elected  vice-chairman,  in  room  of  Major  Edington 
Aitken,  who  hat*  done  .so  much  in  atdvancing  tlie 
work  of  the  Section  by  papers  and  help.  Heart}- 
votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  Mr.  Baker  (the  re- 
tiring President)  and  Major  Aitken,  for  their  valu- 
able .service. 


Unless  we  learn  to  control  our  temiiers  we  shall  be 
at    the  mercy  of  these  tempers  all   through   our  lives. 
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Canada  Paper  Co.,  One  of  Canada's  Oldest  Mills 


'J'lio  extensive  iiistitu'idii  around  wliieli  lias  grown 
up  tlie  town  of  Windsor  Mills,  fifteen  miles  from 
Sherbrooke,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  was  orisiin- 
■ally  a  Sherbrooke  industry,  and  some  of  Sherbrooke 's 
citizens  have  still  a  kindly  remembrance  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Logan,  who  had  charge  of  the  first  works  in  this  city. 

This  firm  has  been  contiiniously  in  business  for  over 
sixty  years,  the  I)usiness  being  foniuled  b.v  Messrs.  An- 
gus, Logan  &  Company  in  Montreal  in  1859.  Shortl.v 
after  this  the  Compan.v  had  in  operation  a  small  paper 
mill  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  new  street  railway 
power  house,  on  the  Magog  River,  in  Sherbrooke.  Not 
being  satisfied  with  a  leased  ])ower,  the  Company  es- 
tablished a  mill  at  the  village  of  Windsor  Mills  about 
1862,  and  in  1864  establislied  the  first  pul])  mill  in 
Canada,  the  second  pulp  mil!  to  i>e  operated  in  Nortii 
America. 

Mr.  William  Angus,  of  Monti'eal,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing historic  note  relative  to  the  beginning  of  this 
great  industry: 

"Mr.  William  Brooke  first  rented  the  paper  mill 
from  the  British  American  Land  Company,  William 
Angus  &  Co.  .sold  the  paper  for  Mr.  Brooke  in  1859-60 
and  took  over  the  lease  of  the  mill  from  the  B.  A.  L. 
Co.  The  mill  was  burned  about  1861.  'William  Angus 
&  Co.  ran  the  new  brick  mill  for  the  B.  A.  Land  Com- 
])any  for  two  oi-  three  years,  then  started  a  new  mill 
which  they  built  at  Windsor  Mills  in  1864  under  the 
name  of  Angus,  Logan  &  Co.  sold  out  to  the  Canada 
Paper  Company  later.  It  was  at  the  mill  at  Windsor 
that  the  first  chemical  pulp,  and  paper  from  it,  was 
made  in  Canada. 


Development  of  the.  Business. 

ter  this  the  business  of  the  firm     grew  rapidly, 
in   1873  the  old  firm  was  formed   into  a  limited 


Aft€ 

and   in 

company,  with  Mr.  William  Angus  as  President,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Logan  as  Works  Manager.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  Company  built  a  second  mill,  the  Springvale 
Mill,  a  short  distance  up  the  Ouattapekah  River.  This 
mill  turned  out  about  twelve  tons  per  day,  which  was 
considered  very  fine  at  that  time. 

The  selling  of  the  product  at  that  time  was  done 
through  the  wholesale  stationery  iiouse  of  Messrs.  An- 
gus, Logan  &  Company,  in  Montreal,  but  in  1879  a 
branch  was  established  in  Toronto,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  John  Macfarlane,  who  afterwards  became  Pre- 
sident of  the  Company.  In  1898  a  ground  wood  pulp 
mill  was  e.stablislied  on  wood  pulp  mill  was  established 
on  the  St.  Francis  River  on  tiie  site  of  what  is  known 
as  the  St.  Francis  Mill,  and  paper  machinery  was  after- 
wards added.  In  1901  this  pulp  and  paper  mill  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  as  this  was  the  be.5t 
asset  of  the  Company,  the  fire  proved  a  very  serious 
blow.  The  loss  was  met  by  an  issue  of  preferred 
stock;  some  changes  on  the  directorate  were  made,  Sir 
11.  Montagu  Allan  was  elected  President,  and  Mr.  F. 
J.  Campbell,  then  manager  of  the  Toronto  branch,  was 
appointed  General  Manager.  The  Head  Office  of  the 
Company  was  moved  to  Windsor  Mills  and  work  was 
vigorously  begun  on  what  is  now  the  Company's  St. 
Francis  Mill.  This  mill  began  operation  in  1902,  and 
now  has  a  daily  capacity  of  sixty  tons  of  pulp  and 
fifty-five  tons  of  paper. 

The.  New  Windsor  Mill. 
In    1908   Mr.    .loseph    Kilgour,    of    Toronto,    became 


associated  with  the  Company  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  elcc  ted  President.  The  Company' then  under- 
took the  reconstruction  of  its  old  mills.  Sjjringvale 
Mill,  which  stood  some  distance  up  the  Ouattapekah 
River,  was  dismantled,  and  Windsor  Mill,  which  stands 
not  far  from  the  railway  station,  was  entirely  rebuilt, 
with  a  capacity  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  old" 
ones.  Windsor  Mill  is  now  one  of  the  most  efficient 
in  the  country,  and  is  designed  for  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  colors  and  fine  wood  pulp  papers.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  70  tons  per  day  of  fine  i)apers  and  60  tons 
per  day  of  pulp.  The  Company  owns  its  lands  in  fee 
simple  and  has  large  and  unbroken  limits  situated  on 
the  Ouattapekah  and  Stoke  Rivers  beside  Government 
limits  on  the  St.  Anne  River. 

Distribution  of  the  Output. 

The  Company  has  warehouses  in  Montreal  and  Tor- 
onto and  agencies  in  foreign  countries.  The  fine 
papers  produced  in  Windsor  Mills  are  sold  almost  al- 
together in  Canada,  the  selling  being  looked  after  by 
a  large  staff  of  well  trained  salesmen.  Practically 
every  printer  uses  large  quantities  of  the  special  line's 
made  at  Windsor  Mills.  The  Company  ships  news- 
print all  over  the  world. 


MR.  F.  J.  CAMPBELL 
General  Manag-er,  Canada  Paper  Co. 

The  Canada  Paper  Company  is  rightly  recorded  as 
essentially  a  Townships  institution,  and  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  of  them.  Besides  paying 
large  sums  annually  in  wages,  the  Company  distributes 
large  amouts  among  industrial  and  mercantile  firms 
of  the  district  through  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
supplies,  in  addition  to  which  the  Company  spends 
many  thousands  per  annum  in  the  purchase  and  pre- 
paration of  pulp-wnod.  In  return,  most  of  the  mer- 
chants purchase  more  or  less  of  the  Company's  pro- 
duet,  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  Sherbrooke  Daily  Record  has  purchased  its  sup- 
ply of  newsprint  from  the  Canada  Paper  Company  foi- 
over  twenty  years.  This  now  exceeds  two  hundred 
tons,  or  twelve  ear  loads  annually. 
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Some  of  the  Company's  Special  Products. 

Besides  manufacturing  a  line  of  special  papers,  the 
Canada  Paper  Companj-  has  been  very  successful  in 
the  production  of  specialties,  one  of  which  is  their  Art 
Photo  Book,  a  printing  paper  largely  in  use  for  cata- 
logues and  other  publications.  It  is  particularly  adap- 
ed  for  securing  good  effects  with  half  tone  cuts  and 
is  largely  used  on  tliis  account.  The  Company  makes  a 
specialty  of  colored  papers  and  are  in  a  position  to 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  colored  papers  of  every 
description. 

Besides  this,  they  manufacture  high  grade  wrap- 
pings, of  which  their  Invictus  Fibre,  a  tough  and  prac- 
ticaUy  waterproof  paper,  and  Scotch  Fibre  are  the 
chief  lines.  These  are  largely  used  by  those  desiring 
ample  protection  for  their  goods,  together  with  a  hand- 
some looking  parcel. 

This  great  industry  which  means  so  much  to  the 
M-ealth  of  Quebec  Province  is  well  represented  by  the 
mills  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  paper  making,  and  which  have  so  long  and 
successfully  operated  in  this  district  and  around 
which  has  "grown  up  the  prosperous  town  of  Windsor 
Mills. 


AEROPLANES,  BUD  WORMS  AND  PRICES 

1  ne  need  for  accurate  knowledge  of  what  the  forests 
contain,  the  rates  of  growth,  and  other  similar  condi- 
tions in  the  pulp  wood  producing  forests  was  featured 
at  the  convention  of  the  Woodlands  Section.  After 
some  of  those  in  attendence  had  told  of  methods  of 
worKing  out  tlie  information  through  detailed  cruises, 
Ellwood  Wilson  of  the  Laurentide  Company  said  he 
could  get  the  information  in  one  tenth  of  the  time 
through  the  use  of  aeroplane  jihotographs.  He  .said 
that  the  aeroplane  would  do' remai-kably  effective  work 
in  cruising  timber,  and  explained  methods  of  working 
f)ut  photographic  surveys. 

The  devastation  by  the  psruce  bail  wnnn  was  another 
important  subject  of  discussion.  The  steps  necessai-y 
10  stop  the  inniads  iif  this  pest  -were  discussed  by 
foresters  and  insect  specialists,  but  the  pseakers  agreed 
in  admitting  that  the  worm  was  causing  damage  of 
niuuons  of  dollars  evei-y  year,  and  that  the  progress 
of  the  infection  of  new  timber  limits  had  not  yet  been 
stooped. 

The  cost  of  commercial  reforestation  by  pajier  com- 
panies was  discussed  by  several  speakers,  and  it  was 
again  brought  out  that  the  paper  industry  is  leading 
the  actual  commercial  i)lanting  of  trees,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Reports  by  ffecretaiw  0.  M.  I'ortci'  of  the  Section  as 
a  residt  of  the  seasonal  comilation  of  inilp  wood  sta- 
tistics, showed  that  the  pulp  wood  cut  of  last  winter 
«as  only  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  normal.  ThCvSe 
figures  also  indicated  a  tendency  to  higher  ]>rices  for 
the  wood  which  the  pa])er  coni|)anies  purchased  during 
tile  last  winter. 


ABITIBI  POWER  &  PAPER  RAILWAY 

Aliitibi  I'owci'  and  Pa])er  Company  is  building  its 
own  railway  for  the  transpoi'tation  of  i-aw  material 
from  Iroquois  Falls  to  a  point  about  twelve  miles  north. 
This  will  link  the  Iroquois  Falls  lirancli  of  the  T.  aud 
X.  O.  Railway  uji  with  the  vilbige  of  Hughes  on  thi- 
main  line  of  the  National  Transcontinental.  The  rail- 
way will  pass  through  the  townships  of  Edward,  .Mort- 
imer and  part  of  Stimson. 


BUD-WORM    KILLED    CUT    OF    16   YEARS 

St.  .lolm.  April  11. — The  reconnaissance  survey  of 
the  forests  of  New  Brunswick,  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  Tothill,  of  the  Dominion  Entomological 
Brajich,  for  the  purpose  of  detemiining  the  extent  of 
the  ravages  of  the  spruce  bud-worm,  shows  that  this 
pest  has  about  run  its  course.  No  new  outbreaks 
have  been  discovered  for  soiiiie  time,  though  some 
slight  infestations  were  reported  last  summer  in  Glou 
cester  County,  near  the  Quebec  border.  A  gratifying 
feature  of  the  situation  is  that  the  spruce  which  was 
attacked  is  making  a  rapid  recovery,  and  will  show 
little  effects  of  the  attacdc  in  a  few  years'  time  beyond 
the  slight  suppression  in  growth.  The  percentage 
of  attacked  balsam  fir  which  is  recovering  is,  however, 
very  small. 

The  bud-worm  plague  has  proved  the  greatest  ca- 
lamity to  befall  the  forests  of  the  Province  since  the 
larsh  saw-fly  plague  which  broke  out  in  the  early 
eighties  of  the  last  century  and  killed  practically  all 
the  tamarae.  It  is  estimated  that  the  bud-worm  pest 
destroyed  tour  million  feet  of  balsam  fir  and  prac- 
tically destroyed  360  million  feet  of  spruce  on  the 
Crown  Lands  of  the  Pi'ovince.  The  damage  done  to 
private  tiiu;ber  lauds  was  also  serious.  The  amount 
of  timber  destroyed  is  equal  to  the  amount  cut  on 
the  Crown  Lands  for  the  period  of  sixteen  years,  and 
according  to  the  estimates  of  Hon.  C.  W.  Kobinson. 
.Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines.  re|)resents  a  stumpage 
value  of  about  .+1!', 000. (100  which  should  have  flowed 
into  the  Provincial  trea.sury  during  the  next  fifty 
years. 

Now  Dead  Wilderness 

I\lany  of  the  forest  areas  in  which  balsam  in-edom- 
inated  ai-e  now  a  vast  wilderness  of  dead  trees,  mostly 
fallen  and  partially  decayed.  Much  of  the  dead 
timber  was  salvaged,  but  the  larger  percentage  could 
not  be  removed  for  various  reason  and  so  became  a 
dead  lo.ss.  The  accumulation  of  so  much  dead  mate- 
rial has  left  the  forests  in  a  rather  serious  state,  pro- 
viding a  stamping  ground  for  the  development  of 
bark  beetles  and  wood-boring  insects,  as  well  as 
foi-ming  a  dangerous  fire  hazard,  and  a  menace  to 
the   forest   in   general. 

Considered  collectively,  however,  the  loss  due  to 
the  bud-worm,  while  serious,  is  by  no  means  disas- 
trous. The  stands  of  spruce,  the  backbone  of  the 
lumber  industry,  aggregate  nearly  twice  the  quantity 
of  fi)'.  and  valuable  stands  of  cedar,  hendock,  pine, 
maple,  birch,  beech,  and  poplar  have  been  untouched 
by  the  plague. 

The  annual  revenue  which  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment derives  fi-om  the  Crown  Lands,  or  the  extent 
of  lumbering  oi)erations  in  the  future  will  not  neces- 
sarily show  a  reduction  proportionate  to  the  damage 
done  by  the  bud-worm.  A  heavier  drain  may  have 
to  be  made  on  the  stands  of  spruce  and  pine,  but  the 
stability  of  the  lumber  and  pulp-wood  industries  will 
not  be  seriously  affected.  In  spite  of  the  enormous 
ravage  of  fir.  the  balsam  fir  stiuuls,  left  untouched 
by  the  plague,  are  .still  large,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
dead  timber  will  be  salvaged,  as  the  Government  has 
reduced  the  stumpage  rate  on  it  to  half  that  of  green 
timber,  to  encourage  cutting. 

Brighter  Outlook 

The  survey  made  under  Mr.  Tothill's  direction 
showed  that  in  the  matter  of  reproduction  the  forests 
had  suffered  very  little  and  this  fact,  coupled  with 
the  rapid  recovery  of  the  spruce,  give  a  much  lirighter 
outlook  than  could  have  been  forecasted  a  year  or 
two  ago. 
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New  r>ruiis\vii'k  is  cssciitially  a  forost  |)r()viiiL'i'. 
The  traveller,  passiiij;'  over  I'ailways  or  trunk  roads, 
prol)al)Iy  does  not  realize  tliat  over  seventy  pei-  eent. 
of  the  total  area  of  tlie  Provinee  is  forest  land,  l)eeause 
the  railways  traverse  the  agricultural  sections  and 
the  trunk  road  follow  largrely  the  river  valleys  and 
settled  areas.  The  Crown  ForesI  lands  cover  over 
f.even  and  a  half  million  acres,  or  over  half  the  total 
forest  lands  of  the  Provinee,  the  greater  portion  heinpr 
located  in  the  northern  and  central  C(ninties.  The 
Provincial  Government  has  in  theseC'rown  lands  an 
asset  valued  at  well  over  $1()(),()()0,0()0.  About  lialf 
the  Pi-o\'incial  revenue  is  now  derived  from  these 
lands,  principally  from,  the  stumpage  diies,  which 
operators  holding  leases  of  the  public  lands  pay  on 
their  cur,  rlie  basic  rate  at  present  being  about  $5,00 
per  thousand  feet. 

The  fact  that  the  New  IJrunswick  Government  is  a 
great  owner  of  forest  lands  is  mainly  dxie  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  many  years  ago  the  Im^perial  (jiovern- 
ment,  instead  of  granting  all  the  lands  worth  anything 
to  private  individuals,  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  reserved 
great  areas  as  Crown  property  with  the  idea  of  having 
a  ready  supi)ly  of  sjiars  and  other  timber  for  the 
lioval  Navv. 


ABITIBI  RIVER  POWER  DEVELOPMENT 

Cochrane,  Ont.,  April  21.— (To  Montreal  Star)— The 
power  situation  Avith  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
the  right  to  develop  electric  energy  on  the  Abitibi 
liver  for  industrial  use  in  the  Porcupine  gold  area, 
the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company's  operations, 
and  the  T.  and  X.  0.  Railway,  lias  l)ecu  practically 
settled. 

The  llollinger  Consolidated  will,  in  all  prol)al)ility, 
be  given  the  right  to  proceed  with  hydro-elect rie  de- 
velopment at  a  point  below  the  Long  Sault  iJapids, 
where  it  is  estimated  a  total  of  approximately  forty 
thousand  horsepower  may  be  developed.  The  one  re- 
iiiiiining  point  to  be  decided  has  to  do  with  regula- 
tions in  connection  with  the  control  of  the  storage  at 
the  head  of  the  river.  This  is  now  controlled  by  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  and  has  been 
brought  about  at  considerable  expense,  which  fact 
lias  led  the  Abitibi  interests  to  hold  out  a  demand  for 
compensation.  At  the  same  time,  these  who  are  to 
tlevelop  below  the  Long  Sault  are  negotiating  for  a 
voice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  storage  will  be 
controlled.  This  request  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  present  policy  of  the  Abitibi  to  con- 
serve the  flow  of  water  on  Sundays,  a  policy  that 
would  not  fit  in  with  the  generation  of  power  at 
points  lower  down,  where  a  steady  current  would  be 
required  every  day  of  the  week,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  mining  operations  going  at  normal  rate.  Sa- 
tisfactory precaution  and  reservations  have  been  made 
for  the  hydro-electrication  of  the  T.  and  X.  0.  Railway 
at  'an  early  and  future  date,  and  indications  appear 
to  be  that  any  further  dela.v  in  the  commencement  of 
actual  construction  will  be  short. 

It  is  undei'stood  that  Premiei'  Drury  has  suggested 
that  a  commitlce  of  engineers  shouUl  get  together  and 
bring  in  a  report. 

These  engineer.s  are  to  be  representative  of  the  Hol- 
linger  Consolidated,  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, and  the  T.  and  N.  G.  Railway,  and  there  is  everj' 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  findings  of  the  commis- 
sion will  be  such  as  to  briiio-  about  a  coiulition  tindi'r 
which  the  llollinger  may  i)roceed  with  whatever  de- 
velopment plans  the  company  has  in  mind. 


CLARKE  BROS.  LTD.  TO  RAISE  $600,000 

Toronto,  April  L'.").  — Ilondholders  of  Clai-ke  Bros., 
Ltd.,  who  met  in  Toronto  today  in  response  to  an  ap- 
peal for  a  special  meeting  from  the  bondholders'  com- 
mittee, approved  and  ratified  a  proposal  to  sell  .$600,- 
000  prior  lien  sinking  fund  bonds  alreadv  referred  to  in 
these  columns.  The  proceeds  of  the  issue  will  be  used 
to  supply  working  capital,  to  liquidate  present  liabil- 
ities and  to  provide  for  the  additional  water  supply  fa- 
cilities required  for  the  enlarged  mill.  The  meeting, 
whii-h  was  attended  by  approximately  90  per  cent,  of 
the  bondholders,  was  practically  unanimous  in  their  ap- 
proval of  the  issue,  aiul  it  is  expected  that  the  bonds 
would  be  offered  for  public  subscription  very  shortly. 
The  bonds  bear  interest  at  7  per  cent.,  and  are  for  a  pe- 
riod of  fifteen  years,  ami  provision  is  made  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  sinkiiif;-  fund  after  the  first  five  vears 
with  the  addition  of  .^rjO.OOO  yearlv.  The  bonds  are  re- 
tirable  at  105  on  any  interest  date  after  five  years  and 
the  whole  on  any  interest  date  at  103,  interest  and  prin- 
cipal payable  in  New  York  funds. 

The  company  has  been  liandicaped  in  its  operation.s 
trom  the  lack  of  adequate  capital,  financino'  arran<re- 
ments  completed  last  fall  not  proving  suecessful'in 
view  ot  the  strnigency  of  the  money  market,  at  the 
time.  Operations  have  been  conducted  since  at  well 
under  capacity  on  this  account.  In  order  to  facilitate 
nie  sale  ot  the  present  issue  and  to  ease  the  comi)anv's 
tiua^icial  position,  tJie  bondholders  were  asked  to  sub- 
scribe to  certain  other  conditions  as  follows- 

1— That  holders  of  outstanding  first  mortgage  .serial 
bonds  postpone  maturity  of  their  bonds  for  five  vears 

-—that  holders  of  refunding  bonds  po.stpone  com- 
mencement ot  the  sinking  fund  required  bv  the  trust 
deed  securing  that  issue  for  five  vears 

The  bondholders  at  today's  meeting  endorsed  these 
P'-oposals,  and  cleared  the  way  for  the  new  financino- 


NEWSPRINT  DEVELOPMENTS 

55s7oT  "7  "'^"''"."''^  :"'h  a  total  rated  eapacitv  of 
■■->h  ton.s  ot  new.sprint  <laily  were  brought  into  oner-, 

Sv":.Sr?'  '"r^  ''''^  ^.ringing^he  1:1^1 

10(9  rn'"    "*    newsprint    up   to   3,342    tons,    or 
tfrSfi  T   ^V'^'--    ««'"i-^lins-    t<'    a    .statement    in 
the  lacitic  Coast  Lumberman.     Two  additional   milK 
are   now   m   the   course   of   construction,   and   are    ex 
pected   to  be   in  operation   .shortly.     These  will   brimv 

.  1  OS^'fi^f """'  ""^;^1"-'"^  productive  capacit^•  up 
t;  1,032,600  txuis  annually,  an  amount  approximatel v 
•>(  per  cent  o  the  total  newsprint  consuinption  ,?  1  ■ 
American  continent 


WESTERN  CANADA  PULP  FORECLOSURE 

loronto,  April  24.— Debenture  liolders  of  the  West 
ern      anada   Pulp  &   Paper  Co.   n«>t  in   the  offices     f 
he  Cliartered  Trust  &  Executor  Co.  today  to  co  is  de 

advll")  °  ""Tr'  '''"'■  "'''''^''  '*•  ■^'^^'^h'was  d  erne' 
advisable.      The    company  defaulted    in    the    pavmen 

InTT  °l  '''  '^""''-^  ""  ^^bruary  1   last   m  d 
bondholders   have   taken    foreclosure   proceedincs  a„d 
re  now   o  fering   the   company's  properties   for  sale 

lo  proceA  '  <'oi,ipany,  deeded  to  allow  the  sale 

They  will   share   in   the  proceeds,   if  anv,   after  the 
claims  ot  the  bondholders  are  satisfied.      "  ^'" 
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It  is  not  enough  for  one  to  be  a  Cliristia. 

leligiou,   and   yet   be   so   disagreeable   that   every   one 
will  avoid  his  company.  ^ 
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Technical  Section 


' ^AJi9ClAT(ON- 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
B-1  Growth  and  Wind.  BERXBECK.  Forstwiss.  Cen- 
tralbl.,  xlii,  2740,  59-69,  93-100,  (1920)  ;  Botanical  Abs., 
vii,  14,  (Feb.  1921).  The  author  discusses  the  adapta- 
tion of  vegetation  to  wind  and  the  effects  of  wind  on 
vegetation,  with  especial  reference  to  forest  growth. 
Adaptation  is  to  enable  the  plant  to  withstand  the  phy- 
sical impact  of  wind,  or  to  prevent  excessive  evapora- 
tion from  the  plant  tissues,  or  both.  Wind  firmness  is 
not  an  inherent  characteristic  of  any  given  species,  al- 
though the  tendency  to  wind-firmness  may  be  inherit- 
ed :  thus  a  fir  grown  in  the  open  may  be  much  more 
windfirm  than  an  oak  grown  in  a  dense  stand  and  pro- 
tected from  wind.  Tender  the  rigiit  conditions  any  tree 
can  develop  a  wind-firm  form.  Tiiis  fact  can  be  util- 
ized in  silvicultural  management,  so  as  tc  minimize  loss 
from  windfall.  (35,000,001)  cubic  meters  of  timber, 
principallv  coniferous,  was  l)lo\vn  down  in  (Jermany 
during  the  last  century).  Wind  climate  often  governs 
the  geographical  distribution  of  trees.  For  instance, 
conifertTarc  most  liable  to  injury  during  the  winter 
months;  so  sites  expo.sed  to  continuous  winter  winds 
(if  fertile  enough  to  allow  tail  tree  growth)  are  u.sually 
occupied  by  hardwoods,  while  mountain  slopes  and  pla- 
teaus where  heavy  early  summer  winds  prevail  are  oc- 
cupied by  conifers.  Wind  affects  the  form  and  growth 
of  trees  not  only  indirectly,  by  its  influence  on  such 
site-factors  as  soil  moisture,  transpiration,  temperature, 
and  exposure  of  foliage  to  the  light,  but  also  direct- 
ly by  its  effect  on  the  plant  tissues.  Internal  stresses 
and  friction  between  the  fibers  result  in  eccentric 
growth,  and  also  help  to  .stunt  the  tree  by  interrupting 
cap-flow  and  by  affecting  cell-structure  and  turges- 
cence.  Investigations  made  at  Bonn  showed  clearly 
that  the  stunting  effect  of  wind  increases  rajiidly  with 
wind  velocity.    \.  P.  -C 

B-1  The  Supply  and  Maintenance  of  Water  in  Plants 
during  Wind.  I'.ERNBECK.  Naturwiss.  Zeitschr.  Forst 
-.  Landw  xviii,  121-141,  (1!I20)  ;  Botanical  Abs.,  vii,  14, 
(Feb.  1921).  The  physiological  action  of  the  mechanic- 
al strength  of  winds  in  relation  to  transpiration  is  man- 
ifested in  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  moisture  given 
off.  The  rate  of  this  increase  is,  in  general,  governed 
by  the  conditions  of  firmness  or  stability  and  inflexibi- 
lity as  opposed  to  the  attacking  force  of  the  wind.  The 
following  are  three  in  which  the  mechanical  action  of 
llie  wind  leads  to  increase  in  water  loss:  (1)  The  inter- 
cellular gas  renews  itself  in  spite  of  reactions  of  the 
stomata,  whereby  an  increase  in  intercellular  transpir- 
ation is  involved.  (2)  An  excess  of  pressure  in  water 
conducting  tissues  is  occasioned  by  torsion,  pressure, 
etc.  (3)  The  water  permeability  of  the  outer  epidermal 
wall  and  the  periderm  is  decreased  bv  deformations.  - 
A.  P.  -C. 

B-2  Forestry  in  France.  Australian  Forest.  J.,  iii, 
141-142,  (1920)  ;  Botanical  Abs.,  \  ii,  12,  (Feb.  1921).  A 
description  is  given  of  the  Frencl.  method  of  silvicultu- 
i-al  management  of  a  practically  i  ormal  beech  forest  of 
26,000  acres  having  a  negligible  admixture  of  oak  in 
the  State  forest  in  the  neighbc  urhood  of  Lyons-la- 
Foret  in  the  Department  of  Eiir(-  The  present  method 
of  regulation  is  liased  on  the  uiiifi  rm  compartment  sys- 
tem witli  natural  regeiieration.    -A.P.-C. 

B-9  Progress  of  Forestry  under  Independent  Manage- 
ment in  New   South   Wales.    K.  DALRYMPLE  HALE. 


Abs.,  vii.  17.  (Feb.  1921).  A  record  of  establislied 
Australian  Forest.  J.,  iii,  151-156,  (1920) ;  Botanical 
progress  in  forest  management  by  the  Forestry  Com- 
mission of  New  South  Wales  following  a  needed  reform 
is  given  under  these  topics :  classification,  demarkation 
and  organization,  fire  protection,  utilization  and  rege- 
neration of  hardwood  forests,  publicity  work,  forest 
grasing.  forestry  statistics,  forestry  education,  conife- 
rous plantations,  research,  and  forest  revenue.  A.  P.  -C. 

B-0.  Forestry  and  the  Forest  Outlook  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
IlELdH  SYLVEN.  Skogeoi,  vi,  257-271,  (1919)  ;  Botan- 
ical Abs.,  viii,  27,  (May  1921).  The  article  gives  a  sur- 
vey of  the  country's  original  and  present  timber  re- 
sources; it  rehearses  the  well  known  story  of  forest  de- 
vastation which  has  led  to  the  present  agitation  for  a 
national  forest  jiolicy.  The  provisions  of  the  policy  pro- 
posed by  the  V.  S.  Forest  Service  are  outlined.  Consi- 
derable space  is  given  to  the  organization  of  the  Forest 
Service.  The  author  welcomes  the  entrance  of  the  U.  S. 
into  the  field  of  forestry  as  an  important  step  toward 
the  welfare  not  only  of  the  country  itself  but  of  the 
entire  world.  Expression  is  given  to  the  idea  tliat  tlie 
forest  question  before  the  industrial  world  is  no  longer 
one  of  commercial  competition  but  how  best  to  meet 
the  problems  of  production,  distribution  and  utilization 
with  a  view  towards  supplying  the  needs  of  all  coun- 
tries. It  is  prophesied  that  the  U.  S.  will  rapidly  take 
a  place  with  European  nations  in  the  practice  of  forest- 
ry once  the  control  of  forest  affairs  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  foresters  to  whose  ability  and 
enthusiasm  hi'  jiays  a  high  tribute.  A. P.  -C. 

BO.  Professional  Forestry  Education.  C.  E.  LANE- 
POOLE.  Australian  Forestry  J.,iii,  217-223,  (1920); 
Botanical  Abs.,  viii,  10-11,  (May  1921).  A  paper  read 
at  the  Ilobart  Forestry  Conference.  The  author  ad- 
vances arguments  for  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
forestry  school  organized  along  the  lines  of  the  French 
scliool  at  Nancy,  considered  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
Europe.  The  curriculum,  faculty,  terms,  fees,  and  cer- 
tain other  details  of  organization  are  discussed.  New 
South  Wales,  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  its 
forest  conditions,  is  suggested  as  the  most  desirable 
state  in  Australia  foi-  the  school.    -A.  P.-C. 

K-12;  K-14.  Notes  on  Two  Causes  of  Waste  on  Paper 
Machines.  E.  MARGIIET.  Papeterie,  xliii,  530-533, 
(.rune  .25,  1921).  Paper  is  usually  fetl  to  revolving  or 
fly  knives  by  means  of  two  cast  ii'on  cylinders,  which 
are  as  wide  as  the  slieet  but  which  bear  on  each  other 
only  l)y  means  of  a  slight  swelling  about  20-25  inches 
long  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  roll.  The  eight  or  ten 
sheets  which  are  usually  fed  simultaneously  are  thus 
subjected  to  a  very  heavy  pressure  at  this  point,  and  if 
they  do  not  arrive  at  the  rolls  perfectly  smooth  and  flat 
there  is  very  chance  that  thei-e  will  he  numerous  creas- 
es. This  is  especially  noticeable  when  the  rolls  have 
not  been  i)roperly  wound  and  results  in  a  large  amount 
of  waste.  In  one  case  the  formation  of  a  large  amount 
of  creases  was  traced  to  the  following  cause;  in  the 
manufacture  of  iiarchment  paper  the  stock  could  nol  lie 
beaten  as  much  as  would  have  been  desirable,  and  I  lie 
incompleteness  of  the  beating  Avas  compensated  liy 
moisting  tli<'  sheet  considerably  and  strongly  heating 
some  of  the  calendci-  i'<ills.  The  bronze  plate  which  lay 
under  the  \vire  uiidei-  the  slices  had  been  grooved  due 
to    uneven    wear  by  the    wire,  and    with  the  relatively 
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free   stoek    tliat    was    liciii^-    used    lliis    caused    inievcn 
(Iraininp;  and  resulted    in  tlic    t'onnation    of  numerous 
creases.    After  planing-  the  bronze  i>late  tiie  formatu)ii 
of  cT'cases  ceased.    -A.P.-C. 
K-23.  Qualities  of  Raw  Photographic  Stock.   Papete- 


rie,  xliii,   ri33-584,    (June 


19l.'l).    Tlie  qualities    re- 


quired of  raw  piiotographic  stock  depend  on  tiie  photo 
grapliic  process  for  which  it  is  required,  and  these  may 
be  elasseed  as  follows  :  (1)  paper  destined  to  receive  the 
image  directly  (platinum  papers,  blue-print  papers)  ; 
(2)  papers  which  are  to  serve  as  a  base  for  an  interme- 
diate coating  of  baryta  which  receives  the  image  (cel- 
hiidine  papers,  bromide  papers,  etc.)  ;  (3)  papers 
which  receive  temporarily  the  sensitized  coating  (pig- 
ment papers,  etc.).  It  is  evident  that  class  (1)  papers 
require  exceptionally  pure  stock,  and  more  particularly 
they  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  metallic  impur- 
ities. All  papers  intended  to  receive  a  photographic 
image  directly  and  permanently  should  be  made  entire- 
ly from  high-grade  rag  stock.  Certain  heliograph  pa- 
pers (for  copying),  which  receive  the  sensitized  coating 
only  temporarily,  can  be  made  parth-  from  chemical 
pulp.  Paper  coated  with  baryta  can  contain  up  to  40 
per  cent,  of  very  pure  chemical  wood  pulp.  Decomposed 
animal  size  discoUors  the  images  (reddish  with  silver 
images  and  blue-black  with  platinum  images).  As  a 
rule  raw  photographic  stock  is  given  three  coatings  of 
barium  sulphate  and  gelatine  and  is  then  coated  with 
the  sensitized  emulsion.   -A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Ryberg  Machine  Wire.  Papir-Journalen,  No. 
22  (Dec.  11,  1920).  The  wire  is  a  device  for  increas- 
ing production  by  reducing  friction  and  choking,  where- 
by the  cost  of  cleaning  with  steam  is  eleminated,  as  well 
as  marking  of  sheet.  The  wire  operates  as  a  drive 
for  the  rolls.— P.B. 

K-12.  Regulation  of  Machine  Wires.  Papir-Journ- 
alen, No.  7.  (May  14,  1921).  The  wire  is  operated  au- 
tomatically by  means  of  a  sliding  plate  in  connection 
with  a  spindle  and  a  bent  arm,  whereby  the  rolls  ai'e 
regulated  and  held  in  a  single  position. — P.B. 

K-12.  The  Use  of  Machine  Wires  in  Board  Mills. 
Pappen  u.  Holzstoff-Ztg.,  No.  23,  (June  9,  1921).  The 
author  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  strain  and 
wear  to  which  wires  are  subject,  and  of  the  mea.sures 
essential  for  their  efficient  working. — P.B. 

K-12.  Ettyer  for  Paper.  CURT  BAUER,  Ger.  patent 
No.  339,721,  Class  55d,  Group  19,  Papier -Fabr.,  xix  SSO, 
(Aug.  19,  1921).  The  paper  travels  over  rolls  in  a 
totally  enclosed  housing.  Warm  air  blows  through 
the  channels  which  are  arranged  in  zig-zag  manner. 
Outlets  are  provided  for  the  cool  air. — E.H.W. 

K-16.  Manufacture  of  Wrapping  Papers.  Pappen  u. 
Holzstoff-Ztg.,  No.  21  and  23,  (May  26  and  June  S, 
1921.)  A  cheap  and  serviceable  product  is  best  made 
out  of  old  papers,  carefully  sorted  and  cleaned.  The 
process  consists  in  preliminary  treatment  in  the  bol- 
lander  followed  by  prolonged  heating. — P.B. 

K-18.  Water  Consumption  in  Board  Mills.  Pappen 
u.  Holzstoff  Ztg.,  Nos.  16  and  20,  (1921).  Fresh  water 
is  employed  only  for  spraying  the  cylinder  and  felt. 
Estimates  of  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  the  koUer- 
gang  and  hoUander  are  given,  with  length}-  practical 
details  of  manufacture. — P.B. 

K-23.  Safety  Paper.  POENSGEN  and  HEVER,  Ger. 
patent  No.  338,333,  Class  55f,  Papier  Ztg.,  xlvi,  2763, 
(Aug.  4,  1921.)  The  fundamental  idea  is  based  on  photo- 
graphic principles  and  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
.  papers  are  sensitive  to  acids  and  erasures  and  that  the 
reproduction  of  color  is  difficult. — H.E.W. 
L-8.  Press  Room  Requirements.  S.  M.  WILLIAMS, 


Now  York  World.  Paper,  xxviii,  14-16,  (July  20,  1921). 
A  discussion  fi'oin  a  jtrinter's  point  of  view  of  the 
prirujipal  causes  of  danuigc  to  newsprint,  which  are: 
(1)  bad  splices,  (2)  poor  winding,  (3)  improper  wrap- 
ping, (4)  careless  loading,  (5)  rougli  handling  and 
trucking,  (6)  press  room  operations.       -A.P.-C. 

P-4  Human  Waste  in  Industry.  HARRY  E.  MOCK, 
M.  D.,  Uellow  American  College  of  Surgeons.  Chem. 
Met.  Eng.,  xxv,  369-74,  (Aug.  31,  1921).  Strong  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  i-ole  of  the  physician  in  industi'i- 
al  plants,  and  an  outline  is  given  of  the  preventive  and 
curative  medical  serices  which  can  be  rendered  to  the 
working  forces  in  industry.    -A.  P.  -C. 

R-6  Waste  due  to  Poor  Engineering  and  Management. 
DEXTER  S.  KIMBALL,  Dean  of  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Chem.  Met.  Eng., 
XXV,  375-377,  (Aug.  31,  1921).  Sound  engineering  prac- 
tice and  competent  management  are  the  most  effective 
methods  of  eliminating  waste.  Accurate  cost  records  of 
what  has  been  done  should  make  possible  the  prediction 
of  improved  results.  -A.  P.-C. 

R-6  The  Role  of  Research  in  the  Elimination  of 
Waste.  HARRISON  E.  HOWE,  National  Research 
Council,  Washington,  D.  C.  Chem.  MeU  Eng.,  xxv,  379- 
382,  (Aug.  31,  1921).  Encouragement  of  fundamental 
research  in  America  is  more  urgently  needed  tlian  sti- 
mulation of  industrial  research.  The  fallacy  of  curtail- 
ing research  and  disrupting  organizations  in  times  of 
industrial  depressions  is  shown.  Well  chosen  examples 
are  given  of  how  waste  was  eliminated  by  researcli  - 
A.  P.  -C. 

R-6  Waste  to  Lack  of  Standardization  of  Chemicals. 
WALLACE  P.  COHOE,  New  York  Citv.  Chem.  Me' 
Eng.,.  xxv,  383-384,  (Aug.  31,  1921).  Careful  slamlardi- 
zation  of  chemical  products  will  result  in  eliminating 
misunderstajidings  between  buyer  and  .seller,  will  re- 
duce the  diversity  of  products  to  the  ultimate  advan- 
tage of  the  consumer  and  will  facilitate  national  and 
international  trade  in  chemicals.   -A.  P.  -(;. 

R-6  Disclosing  Waste  through  Better  Cost  Methods. 
ERNEST  J.  WESSKN,  Industrial  Engineer,  W.T.  Raw- 
leigh  Co.,  Freeport,  III.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxv,  389-393, 
(Aug.  31,  1921).  Many  industrial  failures  are  ti'aee- 
able  to  lilind  dependence  on  costs  determined  by  rule- 
of-thumb  methods.  Modern  cost  systems  will  disclose 
waste  in  unprofitable  products,  idle  labor  and  machiii- 
ei-y,  and  erroneous  methods.   -A.  P.  -C. 

R-6  The  Elimination  of  Construction  Wastes. 
(JEORGE  W.  BURPEE,  Vice-Pres.,  Dwight  P.  Robin- 
son &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxv,  394- 
396,  (Aug.  31,  1921).  A  comprehensive  dollars'  and 
(merits  analysis  of  the  preventable  wastes  in  the  construc- 
tion industries  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  the  contractor,  owner,  en- 
gineer, architect,  and  workman.   -A.  P.  -C. 

R-6  Some  Considerations  on  Fire  Waste.  NICHOLAS 
RICHARDSON,  Research  Engineer,  Watertown  Arse- 
nal, Watertown,  Mass.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxv,  397-400, 
(Aug.  31,  1921).  Industry  in  general,  and  the  chemical 
industry  in  particular,  are  in  need  of  a  fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  fire  hazards  and  the  appalling  waste  due  to  des- 
truction by  fire.  Vari(jus  pos.sible  fire  hazards  in  in- 
dustry are  reviewed.  -A.  P.  C. 

R-6,7  The  Personnel  Problem:  to  Elimnatethe  Waste 
of  Human  Effort.  L.  B.  HOPKINS,  Treasurer,  The 
Scott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxv,  385-388, 
(Aug.  31,  1921).  Many  wastes  of  time  and  production 
can  be  attributed  to  improper  selection  and  placement 
of  pei-sonnel  and  to  management's  failure  to  recognize 
the  value  of  training,  transfer  and  in-omotion  of  deser- 
ving employees.  -A.  P.  -C. 
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Ontario  Gazette.  April  15th.  contains  notice  that  let- 
ter; patent  liave  been  issued  to  Paper  Excelsior  Limit- 
ed, capital  $40,001).  Provisional  Directors  are  Charles 
(Jarfield  French.  Orval  Bayne  Thibaudean  and  Jean 
Kerry.    The  liead  office  is  to  be  in  Toronto. 

Keports  from  the  cami)s  show  that  there  has  been 
rather  too  much  rain  and  not  enou<rh  snow  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  while  there  was  unduly  heavy  snow 
in  the  early  period.  The  result  was  that  cutting  was 
ilifficidt  and  hauling  conditions  not  too  favorable. 
There  was  not  a  heavy  cut.  Quantities  of  jnilpwood  are 
held  over  from  last  season.  One  lot  is  on  Kapuskasing 
River  and  fears  are  expressed  that  floods  might  carry 
this  out  to  James  Bay. 

('.  \'.  Syrett  iif  the  N'ictoria  Paper  and  Twine  (\i.  was 
a  visitor  in  Montreal  last  week. 

F.  L.  Rateliff,  President  of  the  Ratfliff  Paper  Co.  has 
returned  from  a  brief  trip  to  Atlantic  City. 

:^Ir.  J.  11.  :M.etcalfe,  of  tlie  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  lias  been  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Purchas- 
ing .\gents'  association  of  Montreal  and  district. 

Mr.  George  Carruthers,  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills. 
Ltd..  Merritton,  Out.,  wa.s  a  visitor  to  .Montreal  last 
week. 

Mr.  Hubert  Biermans,  of  tbe  iielgian  Industrial  Co.. 
lias  returned  to  Shawinigan  Falls,  after  si)ending  seve- 
r.d  months  in  Europe. 

The  i)ulp  and  jiaper  mills  at  Hull  have  been  hamper- 
ed by  the  recent  higii  water  in  the  Ottawa  River  and 
production  has  been  seriously  redticed. 

The  Scriptures  intimate  thai  a  man  cannot  add  to  his 
stature  by  contcnii>lating  thereon,  but  he  can  add  to 
his  efficiency  by  tliinking  about  it.  An  instance  is 
furnished  by  the  wood  room  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
I'aper  Co.,  where  the  number  of  eord.s  of  farmers" 
wood  put  through  the  sli.sher  was  increa.se. 1  from  20') 
to  .■).')0  cords  per  <lay,  and  the  work  done  by  the  barkers 
from   1.1!)  to  2..')  cords  i)cr  hour. 

The  new  wrai)ping  |)aper  machine  at  Iroquois  Fall ;. 
Ont.  has  been  turned  over  without  clothing  and  r< - 
ported  satisfactory.  It  takes  some  wrajiping  to  cover 
oOp  tons  of  paper. 

CONTINENTAL  WOODS  PRODUCTS  OFFICERS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  sharehohlers  of  the  Con- 
tinental Woods  Products  Company  took  place  recently 
at  Montreal  and  the  following  were  elected  directors, 
namely: — Phili|»  T.  Dodge  (President,  Inteniat ional 
Paper  Company.  .\ew  York.)  Herman  Elsas  (President, 
Coi\tinental  Paper  and  Bag  Mills,  New  York.)  Thomas 
Fynes.  Louis  Gosselin,  K.  ('..  Isidore  Kuhe.  C.  A.L.  Hib- 
liard,  Chester  W.  Lyman. 

And  at  the  subseepient  meeting  of  the  direetoi's  the 
following  exe.nitive  were  elected,  namel.\- : —  Louis  Gos- 
selin, K.  C.  President.  Thomas  Fyin-s,  \'ice-President 
and  Tieasurer.    E.  B.  Sagendorf,  Secretary. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Bliss,  who  is  well  known  in  Ontario  and  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
forests  and  mill  operations  li;r;  been  ajipointed  manager 
of  the  company's  opeiations  in  Ontario  and,  in  particu- 
lar, man.iger  of  the  company's  Ontai'io  plant  situate  at 
Elsas.  I'nder  his  management  much  is  expected  fi'oin 
this  j)lant  sup|)lied  fi-om  the  Company's  extensive  tim- 
ber limits  in  tlie  Districts  of  Sudbury. 


$5,000.00   PRIZE    COMPETITION    OPEN   TO    THE 

"WORLD  FOR  SUPRESSION  OF  THE  SPRUCE 

BUD  "WORM 

A  prize  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars  is  offered  by  'Slv. 
Fiank  J.  1).  Barn.pim  of  Montreal  for  a  practical  meth- 
od of  combatting  and  suppressing  the  spruce  bud 
worm,  bark  beetle  and  borer  which  have  caused  such 
tremendous  damage  in  the  forests  of  Eastern  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  Province  of  Quebec  alone 
has  suffered  a  loss  dui'ing  the  ])ast  ten  years  of  150.- 
000,001)  cords  of  standing  pulpwood  by  these  pests, 
which  represents  a  market  value  in  pulpwood  of  three 
billion  dollars,  or  if  manufactured  into  paper,  of  seven 
billion  dollars.  This  represents  a  loss  of  wood  sufficient 
for  forty-five  years  requirements  for  newsi)rint  for  the 
.Xortli  American  continent.  This  staggering  loss  has 
prompted  Mr.  Barn.jum  to  offer  this  substantial  prize. 

Competition  will  close  August  1st.  and  the  $5,000.00 
will  be  paid  in  cash  for  the  successful  suggestion  that  is 
accepted  by  the  .judges,  who  will  be  Sir  William  Price 
of  ilessrs  Price  Bi-os..  Quebec :  Dr.  C.  D.  Howe,  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Forestry,  Toronto  University:  Mr.  Fred 
A.  Gilbert,  Cireat  Northern  Paper  Company.  Bangor, 
Maine;  Mr.  G.C.  Piche,  Chief  of  Forest  Service,  Quebec, 
anil  Mr.  Ellwood  \Vilsoii.  Laurentide  Companv,  (irand 
Mere.  P.  Q. 

Competitive  suggestions  are  to  be  mailed  to  Jlr. 
Fiank  •!.  1).  Barn.jum,  New  Birks  Buildiug,  Montreal. 
CaJ'.ada.  |)revious  to  August  1st. 


MAKING  PAPER  MACHINES  AT  MONTREAL 

'Pile  Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Limited,  Lachin'-. 
P.  Q.,  have  secured  contracts  for  two  piiper  machines. 
One  is  for  the  new  mill  at  Port  Arthur,  Out.,  of  the 
Provincial  Pa|)er  Mills,  Limited,  and  the  other  for  .Jos- 
cpii  Ford  and  Sons  Comi>an.v,  Portneuf,  P.  Q. 

The  Fourdrinier  iiook  macliine  for  the  Provincial 
Paper  ilills.  Limited,  will  have  a  wire  146  ins.  wide  bv 
70  ft.  long,  with  Millspaugh  suction  couch  roll,  three 
sets  of  main  presses,  and  thirty  4S  in.  paper-iiryei;  Th" 
machine  will  also  have  an  eight  roll  stack  of  calenders. 
('  le  sni-face  winding  drum  reel,  and  a  Moore  and  White 
4  drum  winder  with  slitter  attachment.  The  <lrive  fo'' 
the  machine  has  not  yet  been  decided  on,  but  it  will 
eitl'.er  be  a  combination  of  ro])e  and  belt  or  of  the  elec- 
ti'i-al  sectional  t.vpe.  Deliver.v  of  liie  macliine  is  ex|)ecl- 
ed  to  be  made  in  November. 

Tile  machine  for  Joseph  Fold  and  Sons  Coinpan.v  is 
now  under  con  tructiiui.  It  is  a  120  ins.  e.vlinder  ma  'h- 
ine,  with  one  cylinder  mould,  two  sets  of  presses,  l  I 
uiain'drvers  (48  in  diameter),  a  seven  I'oll  stack  of  ca- 
le:ideis,  with  a  two  drum  reel,  and  .Manning  type  wind- 
er. 

We    are    infoimed    l).\'     the     Dominion      Engineering 

\Vo:ks,  Limile:!,  that  the  prospects  for  the  paper  macli- 

:e  industi.\-  are  very  sat isfact()r.\-.  there  being   several 

onlracts  for  new  machines  wliii-li  will  |)r(il)abl_\-  be  let 

I'uriiig  the  next  few  months. 


It  is  good  to  so.journ  in  everv  place  as  if  you  mcMiii 
,o  spend  vour  life  there,  never  omitting  an  oppeuMu- 
nit.v  of  doing  a  kindness,  or  spciiking  a  true  word, 
or  making  a  friend. 
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The  American  Writing  Pa])er  Cmiipany  repni-ts  for 
the  year  ended  Deeeniher  81 ,  1921,  o-ross  sales  of 
$i;3,d35,4:{r),  afi-ainst  :1;33,7!)6,75.S  in  i:):>0,  and  a  deficit, 
after  all  expenses  and  interest  of  $1,941,775,  against 
a  surplus  of  $1,687,673  in  1920.  The  total  surplus  on 
December  31,  last,  was  $5,866,536,  ao-ainst  $8,082,225 
on  Deeemtoer  31,  1920.  President  George  A.  Galliver, 
in  ,his  report  to  stciclvholders  says:  "  Tlie  year  192] 
was  notable  for  drastic  liquidations  of  paper  stocks. 
Retarded  by  a.  marl<ed  recession  in  business  and  ex- 
port trade,  our  business  was  reduced  proportionately 
to  the  lowest  in  many  years.  Orders  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  indicate  that  the  demands  of  the 
consumers  are  again  reaching  the  mills,  demonstrat- 
ing quite  satisfactorily  that  stocks  have  been  fairly 
well  liquidated.  Your  inventories  were  priced  at  cost 
or  market,  whichever  the  lower.  A  general  and  gra- 
dual improvement  in  the  demand  for  fine  papers  is 
looked  for  and  we  face  the  coming  year  with  confi- 
dence that  satisfactory  results  wnll  be  secured.  "Dras- 
tic reductions  in  the  operating  costs  and  operating 
expenses  were  instituted,  bringing  them  down  to  a 
level  consistent  with  present  day  conditions".  Export 
trade,  said  the  report,  was  reduced  proportionately 
to  tile  lowest  experienced  in  mlany  years. 

Superintendent  Karls  of  the  Lincoln  Maine  plant 
of  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company,  is  retiring 
to  accept  a  position  as  one  'of  the  officials  of  the  Cham- 
pion Coated  Paper  Company  at  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Mr, 
Karls,  in  his  earlier  years  in  the  industry,  worked  in 
the  Champion  mill  as  a  common  hand.  As  a  mark  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  employees  of 
the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Comj) my.  he  was  pres- 
ented with  a  handsome  gold  watch  liy  the  latter  when 
it  became  known  that  he  was  (  nding  his  tei'ui  as  sujier- 
intendent. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  (if  Arbor  Day  last  week 
was  marked  by  countrywide  observances  and  exer- 
cises.. An  unusual  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the 
l)roadcasting  by  radio  of  a  speech  sent  out  l)y  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wallace.  It  was  declared  by 
experts  tliat  this  address  "reached  more  people  than 
anv  human  voice  since  time  began."  The  speech,  a 
plea  to  make  the  ".-rowing  and  producing  of  trees  a 
national  concern,  was  transmitted  from  the  Govern- 
ment stations  at  Arlington.  San  Diego.  San  Francisco, 
Great  Lakes  Station  and  by  all  the  Radio  Relay  league 
and  other  bi-oadcasting  stations.  The .  conservation 
message  founded  a  warning  that  unless  jnore  thought 
is  given  to  the  need  for  forests,  an  increasing  social 
and  econcunic  loss  will  be  suffered.  The  cfmntry's 
foi-ests,  which  a  balf  century  ago  were  thought  to 
be  inexhaustible,  have  been  retreating  steadily  before 
fir  and  axe,  said  Secretary  Wallace,  and  a  vast  area 
of  denuded  and  idle  land  has  resulted.  This,  he  added, 
can  only  be  restored  to  usefulness  through  tree  plant- 
ing. Arbor  Day,  or  "Tree  Day,"  was  founded  in 
Nebraska  in  1872  by  J.  Sterling  Morton.  It  is  not  a 
national  holiday,  but  has  oome  to  be  in  recent  years 
a  more  and  more  observed  day  of  celebration,  to  en- 
courage the  conservation  and  renaissaiu'e  of  forests 
in  the  United  States. 

A  loss  i)ut  at  $30,000  was  sustained  bv  tlie  J.  &  ,T. 


liogers  Company  when  part  of  a  store  of  40,000  cords 
of  pulpwood  was  carried  away  last  week  by  a  flood 
at  Ausable  Forks  on  the  Ausable  River,  New  York. 
Much  of  the  stock  that  is  being  salvaged  will  have 
to  be  brouglit  back  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  by 
motlor  truck.  All  streams  throughout  the  Adiron- 
dacks  are  at  flood  pitch  and  many  roads  have  been 
inundated  because  of  recent  heavy  rains. 

High  water  in  Wisconsin  rivers  is  threatening  dam- 
age to  many  of  the  paper  mills  in  that  State.  Opera- 
tions are  now  being  serionsly  iiampered,  but  it  is 
thought  that  there  will  be  no  further  damage  to  build- 
ings or  equipment  as  the  floods  are  showmg  signs  of 
reeeeding.  Several  mills,  liowevr,  have  suffred  tell- 
ing damage  thus  fai*.  The  Ladysmith  plant  ofthe 
Great  Western  Paper  Company  became  undermined 
with  water,  causing  the  walls  to  collapse  and  the  roof 
to  cave  in.  It  will  probably  be  several  weeks  before 
this  mill  can  resume  operations.  Park  Falls  paper  mill 
plants  were  caused  some  damage  when  raging  tor- 
rents in  the  Flambeau  river  carried  away  several 
smjall  dams.  Breaks  of  dams  in  other  localities  also 
caused  slight  damage  to  mills,  and  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances forced  a  suspension  or  curtailment  of  opera- 
tions. 

Newspapers  and  magazines,  under  a  bill  passed  last 
week  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  would  be  per- 
mitted to  send  out  single  sheets  to  advertisers  of  their 
agents  as  proof  of  an  advertisement,  at  the  same  zone 
rates  of  postage  applicable  to  advertising  portions 
of  publications  entered  as  second  class  postal  matter. 
The  House  Post  Office  Committee,  in  reportnig  the 
bill,  said  it  would  result  in  a  great  saving  of  paper, 
inasmuch  as  advertisers  now  receive  a  complete  copy 
of  the  newspaper  or  magazine.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  the  burden  on  the  m/ails  would  be  lighter. 
The  measure  now  goes  to  the  Senate. 

Speaking  at  the  .joint  convention  of  collegiate  fo- 
resters and  lumber  industry  representatives  at  the 
State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  University,  last 
Friday,  Col.  Theo.  I.  Woolsey,  United  States  represent- 
ative on  tlie  Interallied  Timber  Commission  during  the 
world  war,  predict  that  the  present  alarming  problem 
of  forest  devastation  on  private  lands  will  be  solved 
by  associations  of  owners  under  Federal  and  State 
supervision.  Col.  Woolsey  said  that  if  the  present 
deva.station  of  forests  and  forest  lands  continues  the 
United  States  will  be  forced  to  seek  a  large  part  of 
its  timber  supply  beyond  its  borders.  He  said  invest- 
igations are  now  being  carried  on  in  the  virgin  forests 
of  Brazil  with  a  view  to  finding  .substitutes  for  the 
ever  decreasing  timber  supply  in  the  United  States. 

New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Weis  Fiber  Container  Corporation  as 
possible  sites  foi-  its  new  plant.  The  company's  plant 
at  Monroe,  Mich.,  was  destroyed  recently  in  a  fire 
entailing  a  loss  approximating  one  million  dollars. 
The  corporation's  Eastern  representative  is  hoping 
to  make  an  early  announcement  regarding  resump- 
tion of  operations. 


The  joy  that  you  seemed  to  sun-ender  is  nuiltiplied 
ten-fold  when  you  begin  to  seek  not  yourself  but 
other  men. — Phillips  Brooks. 
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Montreal,  April  25.  —  Xewsprint  continues  to  be  the 
outstanding  feature  in  the  pulp  and  paper  markets.  It 
is  many  moons  since  the  mills  were  so  busy  as  at  present. 
Not  only  are  all  the  mills  running  a"  capacity,  but  they 
have  orders  which  will  keeji  them  fully  occupied  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  which  have  compelled  some  of 
the  companies  to  refuse  further  business.  There  are 
three  reasons  for  the  present  activity.  One  is  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  paper,  the  other  two  being  con- 
cerned with  the  situation  created  by  the  coal  strike  on 
tlie  U.  S.  and  the  threatened  strike  of  mill  hands  across 
the  border.  The  result  is  that  the  publisliers— some  of 
them  short  of  supplies— are  adopting  measures  to  en- 
sure stocks  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  liave 
placed  orders  here  ia  the  hope  of  protecting  themselves 
against  contingencies.  This  rush  to  covei'  ie(iuirements 
has  not  only  brought  our  mills  up  to  full  capaeity,  but 
has  made  it.  impossible  to  take  care  of  all  the  business 
offering.  Even  before  the  eoal  .strike  our  mills  were 
working  very  near  the  point  of  maxiiiiiun  production. 
While  we  are  unwi'tingiy  profiting  trom  our  neigh- 
bours' troul)les,  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  tlic 
])ublishers  that  they  have  in  Canadian  mills  a  conve- 
nient and  reliable  source  to  meet  their  re<piirements. 

The  other  sections  of  tlie  pajjer  industry  show  li  tie 
variation.  Locall\-.  a  moderate  business  is  being  trans- 
acted. The  mills  i)rod\icing  tine  and  book  papers  re- 
|)ort  that  trade  is  satisfactory ;  there  is  no  rush  to  i)lace 
order.s,  but  they  are  coming  on  s'eadily,  although  as  a 
rule  of  not  large  amounts.  The  demand  for  wrapping  is 
fairly  good,  but  the  boai-d  .section  is  dull. 

In*  pulp,  groundwood  is  still  a  very  slow  market.  Sul- 
phite is  affected  by  Scandinavian  eomiietition,  which  is 
not  only  .severe,  but  which  ajipaiently  is  at  prices  which 
involve"  substantial  losses  to  the  ])rodueers.  Orders  for 
bleached  .sulphite  have  been  jilaced  more  freely,  although 
prices  are  not  as  good  as  they  were. 

On  the  whole  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  is  in  a  con- 
dition which  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory.  The  gen- 
eral commercial  position  which  is  such  an'  iiniwrtant 
factor  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  is  recovering 
in  a  very  slow  way,  and  until  it  makes  nu)re  pronounced 
headway  we  cannot  expect  a  large  increase  in  the  con- 
sum])tion  of  paper.  Newsprint  is  in  a  class  by  itself, 
and  is  governed  largely  by  external  circumstances,  but 
the  many  other  Mictions  which  are  included  in  the  in- 
dustry must  rely  mainly  on  Canadian  conditions  to 
assist  in  the  extension  of  business. 
Toronto  Topics 

The  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  general  business  is  in 
an  improved  condition,  and  this  is  not  entirely  due  to 
expected  seasonal  conditions.  There  is,  however,  little 
definite  change.  A  number  of  factors  unite  to  give  a 
greater  sense  of  confidence.  There  is  very  apparent 
evidence  of  a  freer  money  market.  The  progressive  ae'- 
ivity,  first  in  monds  then,  as  yields  were  lowered  by 
rising  prices,  in  stocks,  has  been  significant  of  ])re- 
vious  cycles  in  business  development  following  a  de- 
pression. 

Reports  from  the  Western  Provinces  show  moisture 
conditions  to  be  the  best  in  a  cycle  of  ten  years.  While 


any  predictions  now  are  of  course  premature,  it  is  stil 
heartening  to  be  advised  of  good  seeding  conditions, 
and  while  we  are  apt  to  feel  that  the  farmer  is  too  in- 
sistent on  his  own  importance,  it  is  nevertheless  sur- 
prising how  much  his  fortune  or  misfortune  affects 
general  business  coiulitious  in  this  country.  Bags, 
wi'apping,  magazines,  catalogues,  all  wait  on  the  farm- 
er's i)rosi)erit.v  to  an  imp(H'tant  extent.  In  all  con- 
verse with  wholesale  trade  here  in  Central  Ontario  we 
are  forced  :o  the  conclusion  that  the  fanners  is  of 
lirinie  importance. 

From  information  to  hand  it  looks  as  if  conditions  in 
the  woods  tended  to  a  rather  short  driving  perioil  on 
the  northern  streams,  but  there  has  been  possibly  a 
lighter  cut  all  round. 

Conditions  in  he  .jobbing  trailc  renuiin  fairlj'  steady, 
though  in  some  ((rarters  tlie  average  cpiantities  in  ordei-s 
ai)i)ear  to  be  increasing.  Activity  in  general  lines  de- 
])ends  on  increased  buying  by  individual  consumers, 
who,  however,  still  seem  to  feel  that  prices  must  be  fur- 
ther reduced.  I'ntil  tiiis  feelinj;-  disappears  or  is  over- 
c(une  by  cold  facts,  ihere  will  be  no  marked  improve- 
meiit  in  the  sundries  that  are  used  in  active  retail  trade. 
The  pul|)  and  paper  trade  in  tiiis  district  is  decidedly 
o|)timistic  and  looks  torward  with  confi(lenc(^  to  a  gen- 
eral brightening  of  business,  though  i:  is  not  expecting 
any  sensational  change  at  present. 

The  following  notes  will  give  an  idea  of  market  con- 
ditions. 

I'ulpwood  —  lv<'i)orts  coming  in  from  the  Northern 
districts  of  Ontario  speak  of  a  light  cut  owing  to  pool' 
demand  and  carry  over  from  previous  season.  Settlers 
;ire  reported  as  receiving  $4  to  $5.00,  mostly  $4.50  to 
$").00  ])er  cord. 

Groundwood  —  News  Orade  aroun<l  $:i0.0()  delivered 
Hook  tirade  ai'(nin(l  $;i7.0()  delivci'ed. 

Sulphite    —    News    tirade    around    .$65.00    delivered. 
I'.ook   tirade  around   $70. 00  delivered.   Pdeached   around 
$y0.00  ilelivcrcd. 
Sulphate  $70.00. 

Wrapphiys  —  No.  1  Kraft  S-V^c  per  lb.  Colored  Kraft 
ni;,  to  lOi/i  per  lb.  Maniilla  514  to  71/0  per  II). 

Baijs  —  Discounts  are  now  as  follows:  Manilla  (iO,  20 
per  cent  off  regular  list  i)rices.  Light  Kraft  (iO,  20,  21/^ 
per  cent.  Heavy  Kraft  70,  10  per  cen'.  White  Bond 
(Confectionery)  45,  10,  10  per  cent.  Manilla  Wedge 
(iO,  20,  15  per  cent.  White  Wedge  45,  10.  10  per  cent. 

TissiK's  —  Ream  pi-ices  are  : 
No.  11  Manilla  .    .    .     20x:!() 
Nat.   White    ....     20x;!0 
No.  1  Prima  White. .     2()x;U) 
White  Sulphite  .    .    .     20x30 

(}.  C.  Kraft 20x;30 

Toilets  —  in  car  lots,  list  less  20  and  25  per  cent. 
Towels — Interfoldiug     $5.50  i)er  case.     I.X.L. 
$];!.75  per  case  less  22  per  cent. 

Due  to  some  unaccountable  reason  the  market  on  most 
grades  of  waste  paper  has  eased  off  considerably  dur- 
ing the  i)a.st  week.  This  applies  to  practically  all  grades 
with  the  exception  of  Books  and  Magjizines  which  .seem 
to  be  a  little  firmer  under  a  strong  buying  action  of 
some  of  the  United  States  mills. 

Dealers   have   been   rather    loalli    to   make    an\-    price 
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concessions,    and    are    liokling   tlicii-   better   grades   with 
IJie  expectation  that  the  slump  is  only  teni|iorar\-. 

Cotton  Rags  still  continue  weak  witii  very  little  move- 
ment of  any  grades.  Tliei-e  has  been  no  improve- 
ment in  the  New  Cotton  Cuttings,  and  the  prices  quoted 
are  merely  nominal,  and  approximate  of  present  values. 


WHAT  ENGINEERING  MEANS  TO  THE  INDUSTRY 

Headers  of  the'  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  need  no 
further  words  of  introduction  to  H.  S.  Taylor,  Ltd. 
since  the  series  of  articles  on  the  various  phases  of 
engineering  as  affecting  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
which  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  from  members 
of  this  organization  have  widely  read  and  favorably 
commented  on. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Advantage  of  Engineering 
to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry"  H.  S.  Taylor  Ltd., 
have  .just  put  out  a  booklet  containing  the  gist  of  the 
series  just  referred  to  and  pointing  out  in  particular 
the  more  important  points  at  which  this  organization 
can  render  .special  service  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry. The  list  of  clients  and  the  kind  of  work  done 
for  them,  shows  that  H.  S.  Taylor  Ltd.  are  in  a  position 
to  render  a  great  variety  of  service  from  the  planning 
of  the  power  developments  to  the  installation  of  equip- 
ment and  organization  of  operating  staff  in  the  mill. 

Copies  of  this  interesting  pamphlet  may  be  had  on 
application  to  H.  S.  Taylor,  Ltd.,  Guarantee  Big., 
Montreal. 


AN    UNCHOKEABLE    PUMP 

Jones  and  Glassco  Reg'd.,  of  Jlonteal  and  Toronto 
have  been  appointed  the  Sole  Canadian  Agents  for  the 
Unehokeable  Pump   Limited   of  London,   England. 

The  Unehokeable  Pump  is  constructed  on  the  Cen- 
trifugal i)rinciple  but  so  designed  that  fibrous  solids, 
skins,  sackings,  etc.,  will  /pass  through  it  without 
difficulty.  It  is  specially  constructed  to  withstand  the 
hard  grinding  work  inseparable  from  the  eon.stant 
[)umping  of  all  kinds  of  fibres,  semi-solids  and  solid 
matter.  In  priTicijde  the  pump  operates  on  the  centri- 
fugal principle  but  in  internal  detail  the  pump  differs 
from  any  other. 

It  has  been  fovnid  impo.ssible  to  make  the  pump  choke 
with  solids  or  semi-solids  -no  matter  how  quickly  and 
in  what  quantity  they  may  be  drawn  into  the  pump. 
No  screens  are  necessary  for  large  objects  and  practi- 
cally anything  capable  of  passing  though  tlie  suction 
the  pump  will  discharge. 

Jones  and  Glas.sco  are  also  the  Canadian  agents  for 
the  Morse  Chain  and  report  having  an  exceptionally 
large  number  of  chain  orders  on  hand. 


Readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  new  condensed  bulletin  which  has  just 
been  issued  covering  the  Hardinge  Conical  Jlill.  This 
bulletin  covers  in  a  very  consise  manner  the  principle 
of  operation  of  the  mill,  its  adaptability  to  industrial 
and  metallurgical  grinding  problems,  and  gives  general 
dimensions  covering  the  different  types  of  mills,  as 
w^ell  as  tables  showing  sizes,  powers,  and  capacities 
for  different .  conditions  of  grinding.  Copies  will  he 
sent  on  request  by  Hardinge  Company,  Incorporated, 
120  Broadway  New  York. 


In  every  part  and  corner  of  our  life,  to  lose  one's 
self,  is  to  be  gainer,  to  forget  one's  self  is  to  be  happy. 
— Robert  Louis  Stevenson.. 


HANS  LAOERLOEF,  President  and  Treasurer 
ORVAN  HYLIN,  Vice  President 
MAURICE  LONDON,  Secretary 
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Helsingfors,   Finland 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

Bleachiing  and  Related  Processes,  as  applied  to  Textile 
Fibei-s  and   Other  Materials,  by  J.   Merritt  Mat- 
thews   Ph.D.,  author  of  "Textile  Fibers         Ap- 
plication of  Dvestuffs."     Chemical  Catalogue  Co. 
Inc.,  New  Yorlc,  U.S.A.     Large  8  vo.  657  pp.  biblio- 
graphy and  index.  ,  ■     ,     ,-  i- 
Dr   Matthews  has  again  presented  a  subject  ot  great 
importance  to  industry  in  a  practical  manner  and  with 
due  regard  to  related  technical  operations. 

The  treatment  of  subject  matter  is  in  characteristic 
detail  covering  many  points  which  could  not  readily 
be  located  elsewhere.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  the 
raw  fibres,  minor  processes,  and  a  brief  liist(n-ical  reter- 
ence  The  second  chapter  discusses  the  wool  tiber 
with  its  associated  impurities  and  their  nature,  indus- 
trial and  chemical.  This  chapter  contains  mtormation 
as  to  w.iol  fats  and  oils  which  the  writer  has  not  met 
with  in  other  works. 

Chapters  three  to  seven  cover  the  scournig  ot  wool, 
varn  and  clotli  with  description  of  machinery  and  by- 
products. The  author  refers  to  the  great  value  ot  pro- 
per scouring  before  any  successful  bleaching  can  be  ex- 
pected. ,      , ,       ,  • 

Chapter  eight  covers  in  twenty  pages  the  l)lcacliing 
of  wool  principallv  with  sulphur  dioxide  and  sulplutes 
but  also  covering  the  peroxides,  permanganates,  and 

perborates.  ,      ,      ,    ...  „„ 

Chapters  nine  and  ten  deal  with  the  lioilmg  off  "i' 
degumming  of  silk  and  its  bleaching,  covering  twenty- 

"Thrbanding  and  bleaching  of  cotton  being  the  most 
important  branch  of  all  textile  preparation,  occupies 
300  pa"es  Chapters  eleven  to  fifteen  being  on  the 
boiling  of  cotton,  and  sixteen  to  twenty-three  on  bleach- 
in"  of  cotton.  The  important  part  played  in  the  pre- 
paration for  bleaching  is  again  emphasized. 

Chapter  twentv-four  covers  the  bleaching  ot   Imen. 

Chapter  tweiitv-five  in  twenty  pages  covers  the 
blea.-hing  of  other  fibers  and  materials  of  which  about 
two  and  one  half  pages  of  type  refer  to  the  bleaching 

of  paper  pulp.  f      i   , 

Chapter  twenty-six  treats  ot  the  ^tripping  ot  colois, 

seven  pages. 

Chapters  twentv-seven  to  thirty-two  .-over  in  one 
hundred  and  five  pages  the  testing  of  various  mater- 
ials used  in  scouring,  bleaching  and  inndental  pro- 
cesses. .  „     ,  1     •     »i 

Not  the  least  valuaiile  portion  ot  the  work  is  the 
Bibliographv  whicli  is  a  silent  but  forceful  indication 
of  the  wide"field  covered  and  painstaking  labor  given 
in  the  writing  of  this  treatise. 

We  have,  however,  to  record  our  regret  that  a  work 


of  such  wide  scope  and  great  potential  utility  should 
suffer  from  the  very  common  fault  of  inadequate  in- 
dexing. For  example,  the  mineral  matter  in  silk  is 
referred  to  on  pages  152  and  153,  but  is  not  covered 
in  the  index  either  under  "analysis"  "ash"  "mineral 
matter"  or  "silk." 

Yamamai  silk  is  indexed  as  page  132  but  is  men- 
tioned on  page  152,  which,  however,  only  refers  to  its 
conten-  of  mineral  matter.  "Hyraldite""  is  indexed  he- 
fore  Hydration.  "Hyraldite  A"  is  mentioned  pages  137 
and  (i42,  but  not  in  the  index. 

^licroscopy  of  raw  and  boiled-off  Silk  Fibres  discus- 
sed on  page  165,  but  no  reference  to  "Microscopy"  or 
"Silk,  microscopy  of"  is  made  in  the  index.  Incident- 
ally the  cut  Figure  82,  "Micrographs  of  raw  silk"  is 
on  page  157,  but  is  not  referred  to  in  descriptive  matter 
page  165.  However,  "Tussah  silk,  microscopy  of"  is 
indexed  as  page  188.  There  is  a  cut.  Figure  104,  of 
the  microstructure  of  Tussah  silk  on  that  page,  but  no 
description  is  given,  and  in  neither  case  is  the  magnifi- 
cation stated,  though  the  filaments  shown  in  Fig.  104 
are  about  three  times  the  size  of  those  shown  in  Fig.  82. 
"Beetle"  is  indexed  as  p.  517.  Reference  shows  only 
a  cut.  There  are  two  more  cuts  of  beetling  inachines 
pages  519  and  521  not  indexed,  nor  is  there  any  re- 
ference to  "Beetling"  in  the  text.  "Ash  in  cotton," 
"ilineral  matter  in  cotton"  are  both  indexed  p.  205 
onlv,  whereas  there  is  more  information  given  pp.  192, 
193. 

We  note  the  use  of  "waxylike"  instead  of  "wax- 
like," "Cegenor"  instead  of  "Congener"  (p.2),  "Caus- 
tified"  instead  of  "Causticized"  (]).  233)  and  "refer- 
ence is  had"  instead  of  "reference  is  made",  "care 
must  he  had"  instead  of  "care  must  be  taken." 

The  text  suffers  in  places  from  lack  of  conciseness, 
such  as  (p.219).  "It  is  true  nevertheless  that  where 
a  large  excess,  etc."  The  omission  of  the  first  five 
words  of  the  sentence  would  not  affect  its  value  in  any 
way  as  a  statement  of  fact,  and  would  clarify  the 
reading. 

The  author,  not  wishing  to  a|)pear  too  dogiiuiti<',  uses 
the  words  "no  doubt"  in  places  wiiere  eviilently  the 
effect  is  to  indicate  ".some  doubt,"  else  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  the  use  of  the  phrase,  in  such  a  sentence  as 
"This  is  no  doubt  due  to — ". 

140"  Fahrenheit  has  the  novel  distinction  of  being 
considered  "liike  warm"  on  p.  30,  and  as  a  favorable 
temperature  for  fermentation  on  p.  225.  We  suggest 
that  the  authiu-  would  not  use  that  temper'ature  for 
a  luke  warm  bath.  l'rol)alily  104"  F.  is  intended  in 
both  cases.    ' 

In  footnote  2,  page  129  a  reaction  between  iron 
pyrites  and  oxygen   is  given,  witli   tlic  statement    that 
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"100  lbs.  of  iron  pyrites  will  generate  115  lbs.  of  sul- 
phur dioxide."  The  nearest  we  can  make  it,  assuming 
iron  pyrites  to  be  100  p.c.  FeS,,  is  a  little  under  107 
lbs  SOV 

Liquor  strengths  are  frequently  referred  to  in  deg- 
rees Twaddle.  While  it  might  not  make  mueh  diffei-- 
enee  to  the  practical  man  or  one  used  to  discussing 
liquor  strengths,  it  would  in  the  case  of  many  readers 
be  advisable  to  show  relation  between  Twaddle  and 
actual  specific  gravity  in  a  tabular  form,  or  at  least 
the  conversion  formula. 

Tlie  section  on  Bleaching  pajier  imlp  (535-540)  is 
disappointingly  superficial  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat 
in  the  opening  paragrapli  the  statement  is  made  with 
characteristic  redundancy  that  "the  principal  and  lar- 
gest use  of  l)leaching  powder  i.s  for  this  purpose." 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  imjiression  made  li.v  Griffin  and 
Little  in  1894  that  their  talile  of  I)leach  rc(|uired  for 
pulp  should  be  incorporated  in  a  book  publislu'd  nearly 
thirty  years  later,  but  it  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
reputation  of  tlie  author  for  being  up-to-date.  In  this 
table  it  is  stated  sulphite  pulp  re(iuires  15  to  25  p.c. 
of  its  weight  in  bleaching  powder,  which  gives  count- 
enance to  very  poor  i)ractice.  15  i).c.  should  be  the 
upper  figure.  While  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  in 
one  person  a  mastery  of  more  tlian  one  industry,  we 
believe  a  little  consultation  in  tlie  right  quarter  would 
have  rounded  out  tiiis  work  and  increased  largelj-  the 
range  of  its  usefulness. 

In  spite  of  its  more  or  less  important  defects  of  pres- 
entation, and  the  more  serious  one  of  faulty  index,  the 
work  supplies  a  wealtli  of  information  and  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  librarv  of  tlie  consultant  as 


well  as  the  worker  in  any  of  the  textile  and  related  in- 
dustries. The  type,  binding,  and  presswork  are  well 
done,  and  the  proof  reading  appears  to  have  been  care- 
ful. 


INTERESTING  TALK  ON  QUARRYING  OF  PULP 
STONES 

H.  C.  Barbour,  of  the  International  I'ulp  Stone  Com- 
pany, gave  an  interesting  talk  to  the  Science  Club  of 
Iroquois  Palls  on  the  quarrying  of  pulp  stones. 

All  pulp  stone  quarries,  lie  said,  were  found  near  a 
river  or  at  least  near  water,  and  generally  on  a  hill. 
They  had  to  remove,  first,  some  ninety  feet  of  earth 
and  shale  until  they  got  down  to  the  ledges.  Tlie  sand 
stone  was  lying  in  big  layers,  the  seams  of  which  were 
horizontal. 

The  blocks  were  first  taken  out.  Then  a  pattern 
drawn  on  them  and  they  were  cut  and  finally  turned 
in  the  mill  in  the  form  that  they  are  used  in  a  pulp  niill. 
He  stated  that  no  quarrying  could  be  done  in  the  win- 
ter owing  to  the  action  of  frosts  on  the  stone. 

One  of  the  items  of  interest  in  his  talk  was  the  state- 
ment that  the  stones  were  full  of  what  was  called  quary 
sap,  when  they  were  first  dug  out,  and  they  had  to  be 
stood  on  edge  with  the  grain  running  downwards  to  let 
this  quarry  sap  run  out.  You  could  not  see  this  quarry 
sap  running  out,  but  it  took  a  week  before  the  stone 
was  rid  of  it,  and  was  in  shape  to  woi'k. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  in  regard  to  soft 
spots  in  sfone.s. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  talk  for 
which  the  speaker  was  lieartily  applauded. 
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Foxboro  Liquid  Level  Recorders  are  widely 
used  in  progressive  paper  millc  because  they 
produce  clean,  elgible,  permanently  accurate 
records  of  the  volume  of  sto:k  in  the  stuff 
chests. 

Tnese  records  give  you  informed. on  on  boate- 
operation  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  of-.cr 
way.  They  tell  you  exactly  when  each  beater  is 
dropped.  The  curves  also  indicate  rice  of  levsl 
of  the  stuff,  providing  that  the  s.ime  kind  oT 
stuff  is  put  through  the  beaters,  cind  s!  ow 
clearly  any  variations  in  consistcn:y  du2  to  the 
use  of  too  much  water  in  was!  ing  down  tie 
beaters. 

Foxboro  Liquid  Level  Recorders  ate  built 
and  tested  to  withstand  long,  hard  service. 
Though  exceedingly  accurate  they  are  not  del- 
icate and  do   not  readily  get  out  of  order. 

Write   to    Dept.    AP   for   com;-)lcte    information. 
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EDITORIAL 


APPRECIATING   THE   EOEEMAN 

When  a  Government  Bureau  takes  particular  notice 
of  a  certain  position  in  industry,  we  may  correctly  as- 
sume tliat  such  a  position  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  conviction  lias  been  growing  among  busi- 
ness men  that  the  most  important,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
most  critical,  subordinate  positions  is  tlie  foreman.  This 
person  links  tlie  management  with  the  men.  He  must 
interpret  one  to  the  otiier  and  he  must  have  some  exe- 
cutive ability  and  sliould  liave  some  training  in  man- 
agement and  organization.  Until  very  recentlj'  it  ha.s 
been  general  practice  for  a  superintendent  to  promote 
to  the  position  of  foreman,  either  the  most  skillful 
operative,  the  jicrson  longest  in  the  department,  or  a 
IK-r.sonal  favorite.  This  system  entirely  overlooked 
what  is  really  the  most  important  of  all  qualifications 
for  foremanship.  that  is,  the  ability  to  lead  men  and 
organize  work.  The  significance  of  this  statement  is 
further  emphasized  by  a  moment's  reflection  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  among  the  foremen  of  a  plant  that  fu- 
ture superintendents  and  managers  are  very  frequently 
found. 

Some  time  ago  the  Federal  Bureau   for  Vocational 
Education    at    Washington    decided    to    do    what    they 
could  to   assist   industry   generally   liy   estaljlishing   de- 
monstration   classes   in    Foreman    Training.      The    first 
of  thase  in  the  jiajier  industry  was  conducted  at  Canton, 
N.  C,  under  the  auspices  of  the  state  and  town  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  Champion  Fibre  Co.     The  second 
\vas  carried  on  at  Erie,  Pa.,  under  similar  auspices  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  Hammermill  Paper  Co.     The 
class  is  in  the  nature  of  a  conference  whi^h  requires  con 
centrated  attention  and  attendance  of  the  foremen,  but 
this  attendance  is  entirely  voluntary.  It  lias  been  found, 
liowever,  that   wlien  a  man   has  attended   one  of  these 
meetings,   it   would  be  next  to   impo.s.sible  to  keep  him 
away  from  tlie  others.     The  method  of  in.struction  is  on 
the  leadership  plan  whereby  the  leader  points  out  the 
essentials  of  the  executive  nature  of  foi-emanship   and 
from   the    men's    own    experience    guides   them    in    the 
formulation  of  the  principles  on  which  their  work  should 
be  based.    For  instance,  the  apparently  simple  matter 
of  giving  an  order  is  analysed  and  when  once  resolved 
into  its  fundamentals,  any  foreman  can  then  formulate 
a  perfectly  clear,  unmistakable  order. 

The  two  classes  mentioned  were,  as  has  been  said, 
demonstration  classes.  They  were  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the.  Vocational  Board  for  the  purpose  of  show- 


ing the  value  of  the  work  and  illu.strating  the  methoa 
for  conducting  such  a  class.  The  value  of  the  work  has 
been  clearly  seen  by  the  paper  companies  and  many 
otlier  centres  are  demanding  similar  work  in  their  com- 
munities. The  success  of  the  class  as  I'espects  the  men, 
can  be  realized  when  it  is  stated  that  the  group  at  Brie 
\oluntaril3-  organized  themselves  into  a  study  class 
for  giving  further  consideration  to  what  the.y  have  come 
to  realize  as  the  ke.v  to  their  own  success  in  their  own 
woi'k.  Tliey  realize  that  tlieir  success  in  their  present 
positions  is  the  basis  on  which  promotion  will  take  place 
and  because  they  know  that  they  cannot  he  moved  ahead 
until  tliry  liavc  jiropcrly  traincii  .someone  to  take  tlieir 
jiiaces,  tlie  vahie  of  111  is  foniiiieii  training  is  realized  in 
its  helpfulness  in  liel|)iiig  them  train  their  understudies. 
Having  thus  made  clear  the  necessity  for  such  instruc- 
tion,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  which 
is  now  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Wright  wlio 
recently  made  an  exhaustive  educational  survey  of  the 
paper  industry,  is  planning  a  summer  conference  in 
July  to  be  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  the  purpose 
of  training  instructors  who  will  be  qualified  to  conduct 
local  classes  in  Foreman  Training.  This  course  is  free 
and  as  another  instance  of  the  very  happy  relations 
that  exi.st  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  we 
are  very  happy  indeed  to  announce  that  representatives 
from  Canada  will  lie  welcome  at  the  conference  and 
given  such  assistance  as  they  ma.v  derive  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  similar  work  in  the  Dominion. 


A   MENACE    TO    OUR   FINE   PAPER   MILLS 

Once  more  the  publishers  of  periodicals  are  attempt- 
ing to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  25  per  cent  duty  on 
book  papers,  and  once  more  the  paper  manufacturers 
are  putting  up  a  strong  fight  to  retain  the  duty.  The 
publishers  desire  unrestricted  competition,  believing 
that  this  would  result  in  cheaper  paper,  to  their  advant- 
age, regardless  of  the  serious  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  paper  industry.  This  is  now  recovering  from  a  long 
jieriod  of  depression,  and  the  paper  makers  believe  that 
this  recovery  will  be  more  than  neutralised  if  the  tariff 
is  reduced,  to  say  nothing  about  its  abolition. 

In  view  of  the  new  budget,  the  publishers  considered 
the  time  opportune  to  approach  Mr.  Fielding  in  order 
to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  book  papers.  Mr. 
Fielding's  views  on  tariffs  and  reciprocity  are  of  a 
character  to  inspire  the  publishers  with  a  hope  that 
I  heir  suggestion  would  be  favorably  received.  The  man- 
ufacturers, however,  are  not  asleep,  and  when  this  latest 
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move  became  known  Mr 
went  to  Ottawa  and  made  a  strong  protest  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  action  was  followed  by  the  protests  of 
other  manufacturers,  so  that  the  Government  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  objections  of  the  paper  makers. 

One  ^•ery  forcible  argument  against  the   removal   of 
the  duty  is  that  it  would  inevitably  put  an  end  to  an\- 
further  expansion  of  the  industry  in  Canada,  and  would 
also  make  it  very  difficult  for  our  mills  to  hold  their 
present  trade.     The  effect  of  such  tariff  legislation  is 
illustrated  by  the  case     of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Limited.     As  our  readers  are  aware,  this  company  has 
raised  the  necessary  capital  for  constructing  a  new  bonk 
mill  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont..  in  order  to  supply  Central 
and   Western    Canada.      Arrangements   liad   been   com- 
pleted for  the  building  of  the  mill,  and  a  contract  en- 
tered into  with  the  Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Lim- 
ited, for  the  supply  of  a  machine.    Having  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  the  duty  on  book  papers  being  removed, 
the  directors  decided  that  it  would  not  be  good  policy 
to  proceed  with  the  enterprise.     Pending  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Budget,  work  on  the  mill  has  been  suspend- 
ed, and  instnictions  given  lo  the  Dominion  Engineering 
Works,  Ltd.,  not  to  proceed  furtlier  witli  the  maciliinc. 
The  final   decision   a.s  tn  the  extension   will    no   doubt 
depend    upon    tjie    Budget    proposals,    but    tliere    can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  tlie  cautious  attitude 
of  the  directors  in  not  ]n-oceeding  further  with  an  ex- 
tension wlhicli  miglit  prove  a   burden   in  the  event   of 
the  tariff  barriers  being  let  down.     Taking   into  con- 
.sideration  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  restricting 
Canadian  imports  into  the  States,  this  is  .surely  no  time 
to  give  additional  facilities  for  the  easy  entry  of  TI.  S. 
goo<ls  into  this  country. 

It  may  be  pointed  nut  tliat.  in  Hit-  absence  of  any 
pi'otection  to  Canadian  made  papers,  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  our  manufacturers  to  build  mills  on  the 
other  side  of  the  border.  They  Avould  have  access  to 
the  American  market,  now  denied  them,  and  would  al.so 
be  in  a  position  to  cater  for  the  Canadian  market  by 
reason  of  the  free  entry  of  the  goods.  Canadian  mills 
have  to  pay  duty  on  some  supplies  coming  from  the 
United  States  —  duties  which  obviously  form  factors  in 
the  cost  of  producing  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  Amer- 
ican mills  are  largely  free  from  such  duties,  owing  to 
the  supplies  being  of  domestic  origin.  To  that  extent 
our  mills  ai-e  handicapped,  and  this  would  be  further 
enhanced  by  removing  the  tariff  on  book  papers,  to  the 
serious  detriment  of  a  Canadian  industry.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  free  entry  would  mean  the  dumping 
of  American  goods  —  and  this  can  only  have  one  result, 
decreased  production  by  Canadian  mills  and  business 
on  an  unprofitable  basis.  —  F.  .  D. 


COB^yEBS 

Perhaps  when  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  fifty 
years  old,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  out  as  fine  a  special 
edition  as  the  50th  anniversary  number  that  tjie  Paper 
Trade  Journal  has  just  sent  out.  This  comes  out  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  convention  number  but  is  an  espe- 
cially fine  piece  of  work  in  commemoration  of  their  50th 
year  of  continuous  publication.  We  extend  our  hearty 
congratulations  to  our  contempoi-ary  and  for  its  hand- 
some and  vigorous  appearance  at  this  point  of  middle 
life  and  trust  that  the  older  it  gets  the  more  prosperous 
it  will  be. 

Another  fine  annual  number  that  has  come  to  our 
desk,  is  tihe  convention  issue  of  the  Paper  Mill.  A  record 
of  many  excellent  annual  numbers  is  well  maintained  by 
this  issue. 


Manufacturers  of  paper  and  paper  products,  who 
wish  to  arrange  f<n'  representation  in  the  Middle  West, 
will  be  put  in  touch  witli  such  opportunities  through 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


The  net  consumption  of  standard  newsprint  in  the 
United  States  for  the  first  three  months  of  1920,  1921, 
and  1922  was,  respectively,  491,000  tons.  4fi7,000  tons, 
and  517,000  tons,  in  round  numbers.  This  is  well  over 
2,000,000  tons  per  annum. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  severe  re- 
verses and  losses  during  the  past  year,  English  paper 
mills  are  facing  the  future  with  confidence  and  hope. 


PLANS  OF  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Tiio  E.\ecutive  Committee  elected  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  will  hold  its  first  meeting  at  Woronoco,  Mass., 
on  ;May  4  and  5,  to  formulate  its  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  Chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  will  be  se- 
lected and  suggestions  made  as  to  the  activities  desired 
on  tlie  part  of  each  committee.  For  the  committees  on 
llie  manufacturing  processes  it  has  been  recommended 
that  at  least  two  lines  of  work  be  undertaken,  one 
along  research  investigation  (such  as  in  sulphite  the 
value  of  estimating  the  alpha,  beta  and  gamma  cellu- 
lose as  a  practical  method  of  establishing  quality,  and 
the  factors  affecting  the  content  of  each),  and  the 
other  of  a  pi'ocess  nature  of  directly  practical  value. 

In  view^  of  the  need  for  lowered  costs  of  manufacture 
it  is  believed  that  the  w^ork  of  the  committees  with  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  members  and  their  com- 
panies will  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  in- 
dustry. During  the  past  month  the  Technical  Associa- 
tion sent  out  to  each  of  its  members  a  request  for  an  ex- 
pression of  desire  or  wnllingness  to  serve  on  some  par- 
ticular committee  or  to  cooperate  in  its  work.  While  a 
number  have  so  indic^ated,  there  is  still  a  large  propor- 
tion to  be  heard  from.  The  executives  of  the  paper  and 
pulp  manufacturing  concerns  should  ascertain  how 
their  companies  are  represented  in  the  membership  of 
the  Technical  Association  and  encourage  the  co-oper- 
ation of  their  plants  in  the  work  undertaken. 

It  is  likely  that  two  specific  investigations  will  begun 
this  year  in  addition  tn  those  already  started.  In  the 
past  year  beginnings  were  made  on  the  drying  opera- 
tion and  on  beating,  which  will  be  continued.  The  new 
projects  contemplated  are  on  drum  barker  waste  and 
on  mill  effluents.  The  former  is  still  regarded  as  a  prob- 
lem particularly  to  mills  in  northern  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  latter  is  a  problerft  as  broad  as  the  indus- 
try and  is  likely  to  become  more  acute  as  time  goes  on. 
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The  Canadian  Exporter  and  His  Banker 

Contributed  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  by  H,  P.  Har- 
rison,   Inspector,     Foreign    Department, 
Bank  of  Montreal. 


A  marked  featui'e  in  Anglo-Saxon  commerce  and 
finance  during  tlie  last  few  years  has  been  the  activity 
exhibited  by  banliing  institutions — Englisli,  Canadian, 
and  American  alike — in  extending  their  operations  into 
foreign  fields,  eitlier  by  establishing  branches  or  sub- 
sidiarj^  institutions  of  their  own,  or  by  acquiring  inter- 
ests in  other  banks  already  established. 

Certain  of  the  leading  Canadian  banks  had  for  many 
years  prior  to  the  war  operated  branches  and  agencies 
in  London  and  New  York,  and  in  some  cases  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  other  western  United  States  cities,  and  Mexico 
City.  The  West  Indies  and  Cuba  had  also  been  well 
served  by  two  Canadian  banks  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years,  and  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
was  opened  in  Barcelona  in  May,  1918,  while  la  Banque 
Nationale  had  for  some  time  operated  a  branch  in 
Paris.  Apart,  however,  from  the  points  mentioned  and 
excluding  Newfoundland,  tlie  ilii'ect  facilities  at  the 
disposal  of  Canadian  bankers  and  their  exporting  cus- 
tomers were  somewhat  limited,  and  it  is  most  fitting 
that  Canada's  recent  entry  on  a  larger  scale  into  the 
world's  markets  should  have  been  accompanied  by  an 
extension  of  foreign  banking  service  such  as  is  set  out 
below. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  removed  the  restrictions  which  hith- 
erto prevented  the  National  banks  from  opening 
foreign  branches,  and  some  of  these,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  more  important  American  trust  companies,  have 
since  exhibited  great  enterprise  in  establishing  them- 
selves throughout  Latin  America,  at  various  points  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  London,  and  elsewliere. 
The  English  and  Canadian  Banks,  fully  occupied  with 
home  requirements  during  the  war  and  also  severely 
handicapped  by  the  absence  of  the  majority  of  tbeir 
staff  with  the  colours,  were  unable,  for  the  time  being, 
to  adopt  a  similar  policy,  but  with  tlie  signing  of  the  Ar- 
mistice a  great  change  was  noticeable  in  the  policies 
of  the  leading  banks  in  both  countries.  In  England 
this  took  the  form  of  subsidiary  establishments,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  in  existence,  being  opened  hy 
the  large  "joint  stock"  banks  at  various  points  on  the 
Continent,  while  at  the  same  time  increased  facilities 
for  the  handling  of  overseas  transactions  were  secured 
by  investment,  by  the  "joint  stock"  banks,  in  the 
shares  of  the  smaller  banks  of  English  ownership 
operating  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Canadian  banks  at  this  time  also  displayed  consider- 
able activity  in  extending  their  foreign  branches.  Just 
prior  to  the  Armistice  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  by  its 
absorption  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  ac- 
((uired  an  agency  in  San  Francisco,  while  in  1919  a 
subsidiary,  the  Bank  of  Montreal  i  Prance)  was  open- 
ed for  business  in  Paris,  and  later  in  tlie  same  year  an 
important  interest  was  purchased  in  the  Colonial  Bank, 
an  English  institution  with  numerous  branches  and  a 
long  established  business  in  the  Bi'itish  West  Indies, 
British  Guiana,  and  British  West  Africa. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  also  formed  an  auxiliary, 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada   (France,  and  opened  for 
business  in  Paris  early  in  the  summer  of  1919.     The 
same  institution   then  announced   its   intention   of  en- 
tering the  South  American  field,  and  has  since  opened 


branches  at  several  of  the  more  important  points  in 
the  West  Indies,  while  tiliie  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  by 
participating  in  the  formation  of  the  Park-Union 
Foreign  Banking  Corporation,  has  secured  facilities 
in  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  several  important  points 
in  the  Far  East  .such  as  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  and 
Tokio,  and  also  in  Paris.  The  Standard  Bank  of 
Canada  actiuired  an  interest  in  the  American  Foreign 
Banking  Corporation  of  New  York,  with  branches 
in  South  and  Central  America,  Cuba  and  the  West 
Indies,  as  well  as  in  Brussels,  while  the  Dominion 
Bank  participated,  with  various  English  bank.s,  in 
the  formation  of  the  British  Overseas  Bank,  Limited, 
established  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  trade  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  Merchants  Bank 
of  Canada  has  recently  become  affiliated  with  the  In- 
ternational Acceptance  Bank,  Inc.,  a  newly  established 
New  York  organization  which,  it  is  announced,  will 
make  a  specialty  of  financing  foreign  trade. 

With  these  developments  the  Canadian  exporter  now 
has  at  his  disposal,  through  the  leading  Canadian  banks, 
exceptional  facilities  for  the  financing  of  his  trade, 
branches  of  Canadian  banks  or  of  affiliated  institutions 
now  being  in  operation  at  the  following  points  abroad: 

Belgium. 

Brussels:  American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation 
(affiliated   with    Union   Bank  of  Canada). 

China. 

Shanghai :  Park-Union  Foreign  Banking  Corporation 
(affiliated  with  the  Standard  Bank  of  Canada). 

France. 

Paris:  Bank  of  Montreal  (France)  ;  La  Banque  Na- 
tionale ;  Park-Union  Foreign  Banking  Corporation 
(affiliated  witli  Union  Bank  of  Canada)  ;  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada   (France). 

Great  Britain. 

London :  Bank  of  Montreal  (two  branches)  ;  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce ;  Dominion 
Bank ;  Merchants  Banks  of  Canada ;  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada:  Union  Bank  of  Canada  (two  branches). 

Japan. 

Tokio :  Park-Union  Foreign  Banking  Corporation 
(affiliated  with  Union  Bank  of  Canada). 

Yokohama :  Park-Union  Foreign  Banking  Corpora- 
tion (affiliated  with  Union  Bank  of  Canada). 

Mexico. 

Mexico  City:  American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation 
(affiliated  with  the  Standard  Bank  of  Canada)  ;  Bank 
of  Montreal ;  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 

South  and  Central  America. 

Barranquilla,  Columbia :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  :  Standard  Bank  of  Canada). 
American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation  (affiliated  witli 
the  Standard  Bank  of  Canada  (two  branches). 

Cali,  Colombia:  American  Foreign  Banking  Corpo- 
ration (affiliated  with  the  Standard  Bank  of  Canada), 

Caracas,  Venezuela :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Ciudad  Bolivar,  Venezuela :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
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Cristobal,  Caual  Zone:  Aiueriean  Foreign  Baukiug 
Corporation    (affiliated   with   the   Standard   Bank   of 

Canada).  . 

Branches  of  Canadian  banks  or  of  affiliated  institu- 
tions are  at  the  service  of  the  Canadian  exporter  at 
the  folhiwing  points  abroad: 

South  and  Central  America. 
Georgetown.  British  Guiana:  Cobmial   l'>nnk ;  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada. 

Henrietta.  British  Guiana:  Colonial   Bank. 
Mahaica,  British  Guiana:  Colonial  Bank. 
Mahaleony,  British  Guiana:  Colonial  Bank. 
Maraeaibo,  Venezuela:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Montevideo,  Uruguay:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
New  Amsterdam,     British     Guiana:  Colonial  Bank; 
Roval  Bank  of  Canada. 

Panama  City,  Panama:  American  Foreign  Banking 
Corporation  (affiliated  with  the  Standard  Bank  of 
Canada). 

Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela:  Royal  Bank  of  (  anada. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil:  American  Foreign  Banking 
Corporation    (    affiliated  with   the  Standard   Bank   of 
Canada):  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Rose  Hall,  British  Guiana:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Santos,  Brazil:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Sao  Paulo.  Brazil:  Royal   Bank  of  Canada. 
Suildie.  Brilisli  Guiana:  Colonial  i'.ank. 

Spain. 
Barcelona:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon. 
St.  Pierre:  Canadian  Bank  of  Coninieree. 

United  States. 
Boston,  Mass.:  Bank  of  Ntiva  Scotia. 
Cliicago,  111.:  Bank     of     ^Montreal;     Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

New  York.  N.Y.:  Bank  of  Montreal;  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia;  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce;  I)ominion  Bank; 
Merchants  Bank  of  Canada:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada; 
Cuion  Bank  of  Canada. 

Portland,  Ore:  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. :  Britisli  American  Bank  eauxilia- 
ry  of  Baidv  of  Montreal)  ;  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  ; 
Park-riiion      Foreign      Banking      Corporation      (affi- 
liated with  Union  Bank  of  Canada). 

Seattle,  (Wash.  I  :  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce; 
Park-Union  Foreign  Banking  Corporation  (affiliated 
with  Union  Bank  of  Canada). 

Spokane,  Wash.:  Bank  of  Montreal. 

West  Africa. 
Accra,  Gold  Coast:  Colonial  Bank. 
Bathurst,  Gambia:  Colonial  Bank. 
Cooniassie,  Gold  Coast:  Colonial  Bank. 
Dakar,  Senegal :  Colonial  Bank. 
Ebute  Metta,  Nigeria:  Colonial  Bank. 
Freetown.  Sierre  Leone:  Colonial  Bank. 
Ibadan,  Nigeria:  Colonial  Bank. 
Jos,  Nigeria:  Colonial  Bank. 
Kano,  Nigeria:  Colonial  Bank. 
Koforidua,  Gold  Coast :  Colonial  Bank. 
Lagos,  Nigeria  :  Colonial  Bank. 
Nswan,  Gold  Coast :  Colonial  Bank. 
Onitslia,  Nigeria:  Colonial  Bank. 
Port  Harcourt,  Nigeria:  Cohuiial  Bank. 


•  The  Colonial  Bank  is  affiliated  with  the  Bank  o 
Montreal. 

Victoria,  Cameroons:  Colonial  Bank. 


Wiunebah,  Gold  Coast :  Colonial  Bank. 
Zaria,  Nigeria :  Colonial  Bank. 
Seccondee,  Gold  Coast :  Colonial  Bank. 

The  Antilles 
Annotto  Bay,  Jamaica :  Colonial  Bank ;  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada. 

Antilla.  Cuba  :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Aux  Cayes,  Haiti :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Banes,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Basse  Terre,  Guadeloupe :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Basseterre,  St.  Kitts:  Colonial  Bank;  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada. 
Bayanio,  Cuba :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Belize,  British  Honduras:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Black  River,  Jamaica:  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Bridgetown,  Barbados:  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 
Colonial  Bank;  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Brown's   Town,   Jamaica:     Bank     of  Nova   Scotia; 
Cfdoiiial  Bank. 

Cabaiguan,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Caibarien,  Cuba :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Caimanera,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Camajuani,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Camagney,  Cuba:     Royal     Bank     of     Canada   (two 
branches). 

Cardenas,  Cuba :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Carriaeou,  Gi'enadines:  Colonial  Bank. 
Castries,  St.  Lucia :  Colonial  Bank. 
Charlestown,  Nevis:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Ciego  de  Avila,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Cieufiiegos,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Consolacion  del  Norte:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
(,'ouva,  Trinidad:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Cross  Roads,  Jamaica :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Cruces,  Cuba :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Cueto,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Cumanayagua,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Fajardo,  Porto  Rico:  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Falmouth,  Jamaica:  Colonial  Bank. 
Floritla,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Fort  de  France,  i\lartinique :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Grenville,  Grenada  :  Colonial  Bank. 
Guantanamo,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Havana,  Cuba:  American  Foreign  Banking  Corpora- 
tion   (affiliated   with   the   Standard   Bank   of  Canada; 
liaiik   of  Nova  Scotia;  Canadian   Bank   of  Commerce; 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  (six  branches). 
Jatibonico,  Cul)a  :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Jiguani,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Jobabo,  Cuba :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Jovellanos,  Cuba :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Kingston,  Jamaica:  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia;  Canadian 
Bank    of   Commerce;    Colonial    Bank;    Royal   Bank    of 
Canada. 

Kingston,  St.  Vincent:  Colonial  Bank. 
La  Esmeralda,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
La  Maya,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
La  Romana,  Dom.  Rejjublic:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Limoiiar,  t'nba  :  Ro.val  Bank  of  Canada. 
Linstcad.  Jamaica:  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Lncea,  Jamaica:  Colonial  Bank. 
Ma.jagua.  Culia :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Mandevillc,  Jamaica:  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Manzaiiillo,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Manguito,  Cuba :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Matanzas,   Cuba :     Royal     Bank     of     Canada    (two 
bi'anches). 

Maximo  Gomez,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Mayagnez,  Porto  Rico :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
May  Pen,  Jamaica:  Colonial  Bank. 
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Miranda,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Montego  Bay,  Jamaica  :  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Colonial  Bank ;  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Morant  Bay,  Jamaica:  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Moron,  Culia :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Nassau,  N.P.,  Bahamas:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Neuvitas,  Cuba  :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Palma  Soriano,  Cuba :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Plymouth,  Montserrat:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Pointe  a  Pitrp,  Guadeloupe :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Ponce,  Porto  Rico  :  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada. 

Port  Antonio,  Jamaica:  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia;  Colo- 
nial Bank. 

Port  au  Prince,  Haiti :  American  Foreign  Banking 
Corporation  (affiliated  with  Standard  Bank  of  Canada  ; 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Port  Maria,  Jamaica  :  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia :  Colonial 
Bank. 

Port  of  Spain.  Trinidad:  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce ;  Colonial  Bank :  Ro.val  Bank  of  Canada. 

Princes  Town,  Trinidad  :  Colonial  Bank  ;  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada. 

Puerto  Padre.  Cuba :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Puerto  Plata,  Dom.  Republic:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Roseau,  Dominica :  Colonial  Bank ;  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada. 

St.  Ann's  Bay,  Jamaica:  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia;  Co- 
lonial  Bank. 

St.  George's,  Grenada:  Colonial  Bank;  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada. 

St.  Johns,  Antigua:  Colonial  Bank;  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada. 

Saguala  Grande.  Cuba  :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Sanchez.  Dom.  Republic:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Sancti  Spiritus,  Cuba  :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

San  Fernando  Trinidad :  Colonial  Bank  ;  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada. 

Sangre  Grande,  Trinidad :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

San  Juan.  Porto  Rico :  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia ;  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada. 

Santa  Clara,  Cuba  :  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Santiago,  Cuba  :  Ro.val  Bank  of  Canada. 

Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  ,Dom.  Republic:  Roj'al 
Bank  of  Canada. 

Santo  Domingo,  Doth.  RepuUic  :  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  ; 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Dom.  Republic :  Bang  of  Nova 
Scotia  :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Savana-la-Mar,  Jamaica  :  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia ;  Co- 
lonial Bank. 

Scarborough,  Tobago:  Colonial  Bank;  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada. 

Silveira,  Cuba  :  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Spanish  To\vn,  Jamaica  :  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia ;  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada. 

Speightstown,     Barbabos :     Colonial     Bank ;     Royal 

Bank  of  Canada. 

Trinite,  Martinique:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  developments  already  mentioned, 
the  reciprocal  arrangements  existing  prior  to  the  war 
between  Canadian  banks  and  their  correspondents 
abroad,  have,  in  the  ma.iority  of  eases,  been  revised 
and  considerably  extended  during  the  last  two  years. 
So  that  at  the  present  time  the  Canadian  banks  are  in 
a  position  to  handle  efficientl.v  and  expeditiously  the 
transactions  of  their  customers  with  all  parts  of  the 
world,  exceptions  of  course  being  understood  in  the 


case  of  those  countries  where  disturbed  conditions 
render  norjual  banking  service  impossible. 

Besides  rendering  the  usual  services  to  the  exporter 
in  negotiating  or  collecting  his  drafts  on  his  foreign 
customers,  the  leading  Canadian  banks  also  place  at 
his  disposal  the  services  of  their  Foreign  Trade  Infor- 
matio]i  lUireau,  which,  .vo  far  as  banks  are  concerned, 
are  a  development  of  the  last  few  years.  By  availing 
themselves  of  the  services  of  thes«  Bureaux,  exporters 
are  able  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of  vahiable  and  up-to- 
date  trade  information ;  data  and  statistics  of  every 
kind  which  are  considered  likely  to  be  of  value  to  the 
exporter  are  tabubited  in  readily  available  form,  and 
the  banks  are  prepai-ed,  through  their  foreign  branches 
and  correspoiK^ents.  to  conduct  investigations  as  to  the 
prevailing  conditions  in  different  foreign  countries  and 
the  markets  which  exist,  or  which  might  be  developed, 
for  the  goods  in  which  their  customers  are  interested. 

Information  is  kept  on  file  covering  available  ship- 
ping routes  and  facilities,  and  the  Customs  tariffs,  in- 
voice requirements,  business  procedure,  and  other 
matters  of  interest  concerning  the  leading  countries  of 
the  world. 

An  important  feature  of  the  activities  of  these  In- 
formation Bureaux  is  the  furnishing  of  lists  of  foreign 
importers  of  the  different  commodities  which  Canada 
is  able  to  export,  and  the  banks'  services  may  also  be 
enlisted  in  the  selection  of  agent,?  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  in  the  different  markets  of  the  world.  As 
an  example  of  the  assistance  which  the  Canadian  banks 
are  rendering  to  their  exporting  clients,  may  be  cited 
a  recent  step  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  departmcn' 
of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  which  conducted  a  canvass 
of  the  bank's  customers  to  ascertain  the  names  of 
those  interested  in  exporting  goods  to  the  West  Indian 
and  West  African  colonies.  The  names  of  these  firms, 
classified  according  to  the  commodities  dealt  in,  were 
listed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  Colonial  bank  throughout  the  West  Indies,  British 
Guiana  and  Briti.sh  West  Africa,  and  the  number  of 
enquiries  received  b.y  the  bank's  customers  as  a  result 
of  this  progressive  policy  bears  ample  evidence  of  the 
assistance  which  the  banks  are  enabled  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  their  clients. 

Credit  reports  on  foreign  firms  are  gathered  by  the 
foreign  departments,  and  this  information  is  constantly 
being  revised  and  kept  up  to  date.  The  banks  are  glad 
to  answer  inquiries  from  firms  interested  in  export 
trade,  and  a  service  of  this  nature,  which  in  most  cases 
is  at  the  disposal  of  their  customers  free  of  charge, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the 
development  of  overseas  markets.  The  rapidly  in- 
creasing extent  to  which  exporters  generally  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  service  is  an  excellent  indication 
of  the  value  of  such   assistance. 


"A  man  who  Iioasts  he  nevei-  changes  his  mind  after 
it  is  made  up,"  says  Ti-ude  Hills,  "is  about  as  valu- 
able as  glue-pot  that  has  glued  it.s  own  stopper  in." 


"The  inner  side  of  every  cloud 

Is  bright  and  shining. 
And  so  I  turn  my  clouds  altout. 
And  always  wear  the  inside  out, 

To  see  the  lining." 


Mo.st   people   would    enjoy   themselves   if   the,v   would 
stop  worrying  over  things  that  never  happen. 
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Imports  From  Germany  Into  South  Africa 


A  very  encouraging  note  stnu'k  by  Trade  Commis- 
sioner "NY.  •!.  Egan.  in  his  communication  of  Nov.  24, 
1921  from  Cape  Town  to-  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.  Pajier  makers  should  be  special- 
ly interested  in  his  message. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  desire,  almost  universal  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers,  exporters  and  importers  with- 
in the  Empire,  to  "best"  Germany's  exports.  With 
importers  here  —  and  one  .sees  a  glimmer  wf  tlie 
same  thing  in  Canadian  papers — it  is  an  obsession 
that  there  is  only  one  country  in  tlie  world  able  to  quote, 
and  the  writer  has  heard  in  despondent  tynes  time  and 
again:  "Germany  is  capturing  the  world's  trade"; 
' '  Your  prices  are  too  high  " ;  "  Germany  lias  you  all  beat- 
en and  is  flooding  the  market." 

This  is  really  all  part  and  parcel  of  German  propagan- 
da for  trade,  and  the  methods  of  commercial  penetration 
are  so  clever  and  insistent  tliat  the  great  majority  of  im- 
porters are,  ([uite  innocently  it  is  true,  "boosting"  Ger- 
many's ability.  One  could  cite  many  instances  of  quo- 
tations in  certain  lines,  orders  placed,  but  no  deliveries, 
at  the  phenomenal  prices  of  which  so  much  is  heard. 

Getting  down  to  facts.  Germany  is  shipping  in  good 
quantities  only  in  those  lines  in  wliich  she  was  competing 
before  the  war.  and  in  a  fair  way  on  some  articles  whicli 
other  sources  of  supply,  in  their  i)anic-strickcn  condition, 
are  opening  to  them. 

There  is  no  question  that,  instead  of  lying  down  on  the 
job,  German  exporters,  with  their  carefully  worked  out 
system  of  representation  and  displays  of  samples,  are 
very  much  in  evidence.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  German  ex- 
porters are  making  sure  with  their  tenders  for  large  con- 
tracts in  such  lines  a.s  machinery,  piping  and  other  lieavy 
lines,  by  quoting  anywhere  from  25  per  cent  to  50  jier 
cent  below  other  tenderers.  Yet  it  is  found,  on  this  class 
of  work  and  all  regular  merchamlise  shijiped,  that,  even 
at  this  late  period  in  1921.  with  all  the  Imasted  cheap- 
ness of  German  goods,  quotations  are  on  the  average 
more  than  double  those  in  191:3. 

This  "capturing  of  the  world's  trade"  by  Germany  is 
all  a  "bogie,"  but  other  exporting  countries  are  in  tlicir 
several  ways  helping  to  make  it  so  awe-inspiring  that  for 
the  time  l)cing  they  are  blinded  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
situation.  Tlie  trouble  is  that,  outside  of  Germany, 
workmen  and  manufacturers,  producers  and  traders 
are  forgetting  that  the  past  few  years  have  been  soft 
and  easy  for  them:  the  workmen  Avith  limited  output 
and  no  limit  inwages,  the  others  with  prices  and,  there- 
fore, profits,  which  Avere  really  not  set  by  themselves 
but  by  the  purchaser  of  their  goods  in  keen  competition 
to  obtain  .supplies.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  no  overseas  trade  for  years,  and  when  they  began 
to  take  it  up  once  more,  they  liad  no  temptation  to  con- 
tinue or  to  wish  for  a  continuation  of  the  .soft  and  easy 
period  in  trading,  because  for  them  there  had  been 
none.  Accordingly  they  began  with  a  will  and  at  speed 
of  production  which  they  had  maintained  in  pre-war. 
days,  and  have  even  speeded  up  beyond  that  |)oint.  and 
yet  they  are  far  from  capturing  the  world's  trade. 
It  is  bogie  pure  and  simple;  and  if  Canadian  Avorkers, 
manufacturers,  producers  and  traders  would  only  look 
the  soft  and  easy  period  as  a  blank  in  real  endeavour, 
and  get  back  co-operation,  turn-out  and  production  at 
least  on  a  1913  scale,  it  would  mean  for  a  certainty  that 
the  easy  time  we  are  now  giving  the  Gernums  in  se- 
C\iring  so  mucii  fif  their  old  trade,  would  be  at  an  end. 


A  study  of  the  Customs  statistical  statement  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  for  September,  covering  nine 
months  of  the  year,  will  certainly  be  a  surprise  to  ex- 
porter.s  who  are  afraid  of  the  "German  bogie."  Know- 
ing, however,  from  a  close  follow-up,  and  from  getting 
down  to  hard  facts  time  after  time  when  interviewing 
buyers  .since  the  month  of  May  last,  the  writer  has  not 
been  surprised  to  find  that,  out  of  a  total  import  of  $190,- 
016,000  into  South  Africa,  Germany's  share  of  the  trade 
was  only  $3,633,500— less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total ; 
and  in  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  ([uan- 
tity  values  were,  of  necessity,  much  less  in  1913. 

That  the  "capture  of  the  world's  trade"  by  Germany 
is  only  a  bogie  as  far  as  South  Africa  is  concerned,  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  following  details,  specifying  im- 
ports from  Germany  into  the  Union  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year.  On  most  of  the  lines  cited  slic  has 
special  advantages  in  quoting,  and  yet  her  proportion  of 
the  total  is,  with  few  exceptions,  nothing  like  pre-war. 

In  new.sprint  imports,  Avliich  totalled  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  134,631  cwts.,  Germany  .shared  to  the 
extent  of  7,492"tons,  valued  at  $66,650.  To  which  should 
be  added  in  other  printing  paper,  out  of  a  total  of  69,- 
922  cwts.,  a  weight  of  955  cwts.  fnmi  Germany,  valued 
at  $16,000.  There  are  no  quantities  shown  for  1913,  but 
in  that  vear  Germanv  was  credited  with  an  important 
value  of "$65,000. 

Canada's  real  competition  is  from  other  countries  on 
the  Baltic,  who  are  making  a  very  real  bid  for  next  year's 
tonnage,  but  as  the  trade  here  are  anxious  to  continue  to 
make  the  greater  part  of  tlieir  purcha.ses  within  the  l']ni 
pire,  it  is  sincerely  trusted  that  our  exporters  will  do 
their  share  in  supporting  the  wishes  of  the  imitortcrs  in 
South  Africa. 

In  wrap])ing  pa]ier,  jire-war  Germany  secured  in  value 
an  annual  average  of  $70,000.  This  year,  (uit  of  a  total 
import  of  55,563  cwt.,  the  German  share  was 
1,312  cwt.  valued  at  $15,400.  In  stalicmery,  not  includ- 
ing books  nv  printed  matter,  the  total  imports  wen;  val- 
ued for  the  fir.st  nine  months  of  the  year  at  $2,236,000, 
of  which  $38,900  was  Germany's  share. 

A  summary  which  has  been  made  of  imjtorts  from  Ger- 
many confirms  the  oi)inion  expressed  thai  Germany  is 
not  the  menace  to  Canadian  overseas  markets  that  imr 
hianufacturers  and  ti-adcrs  generally  arc  permitting 
tliemselves  to  believe. 

With  very  few  excc|itions,  in  all  articles  of  import  in 
which  Germany  has  recovered  her  South  African  trade 
there  is  a  big  enough  margin  left  in  (piantily  of  import 
on  which  Canadian  manufacturers  may  make  an  endea- 
vour, and  if  all  interests  are  working  for  the  general  good 
in  output,  reasonable  margin  of  profit,  good  packing,  the' 
rcipiired  shipping  documents  up  to  date,  ocean  freight 
rates  comiietitive  with  the  Haltic.  with  Canada's  good  re- 
IMilatiou  for  ipiality  and  character  in  her  exports,  Can- 
adian trade  with  South  Africa  is  sure  to  increase,  as  all 
importers,  witliout  exce|)lion,  state  they  will  lie  i;iad  to 
purchase  all  tliey  can  in  the  Dominion. 

Certificate  of  Origin  for  the  Bahama  Islands 

Persons  desiring  a  copy  of  the  form  of  certificate  of 
origin  required  in  the  Hahama  Islands  for  entry  of  goods 
under  the  preferential  tariff  as  provided  for  iii  the  Can- 
ada-West Indies  Trade  Agreement  may  obtain  it  on  ap- 
Iilication  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Ser- 
vice, Ottawa. 


May  4,  1922. 
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Furnace  efficiency  should  be  considered  separately 
from  boiler  efficiency,  and  the  master  key  to  tlie  pro- 
per testing?  of  furnace  efficiency  is  continuous  gas 
analysis,  which  not  only  measures  tlie  excess  air  pre- 
sent at  all  times,  but  also  promptly  detects  and  mea- 
ures  the  presence  of  combustible  gases  in  the  flue 
whenever  they  appear. 

What  Savings  are  Possible. 

When  coal  is  burned  in  a  boiler  furnace  under  or- 
dinary conditions,  an  average  of  about  65%  of  the  heat 
generated  is  used  to  make  steam,  25%  goes  up  the 
chimney,  and  the  l)alance  is  lost  through  radiation 
and  in  the  ashes.  How  important  it  is  t<i  liold  tlie 
chimney  losses  down  to  a  minimum  becomes  evident 
when  we  consider  that  every  decrease  in  chimney 
losses  results  in  a  proportionate  saving  of  heat  avail- 
able for  steam  making. 

To  produce  steam  representing  1.000  units  of  energy, 
it  is  necessary,  on  the  65%  efficiency  basis  above  de- 
scribed, to  consume  approximately  1,538  units  of 
energy  as  it  comes  in  the  fuel.  Now  suppose  the  chim- 
ney losses  are  reduced  from  25%  to  15%,  which  is  not 
unusual,  and  that  the  10%  thus  saved  are  turned  into 
useful  energy,  making  this  75%  of  that  supplied  in 
the  fuel.  Then,  to  produce  1,000  units  of  useful  energy 
recpiires  only  1,333  units  of  energy  as  supplied  in  the 
fuel.  The  difference  between  1,538  and  1,333  is  205, 
and  this  is  nearly  15^/2%  "f  1,333,  the  fuel  actually 
required  to  carry  the  load  under  the  more  economical 
conditions.  In  other  words,  the  saving  in  fuel  repre- 
sents 151/2%  of  M'hat  is  necessary  under  the  more  effi- 
cient operating  conditions. 

Kinds  of  Chimney  Losses  and  Their  Relative 
Importance. 

Heat  is  lost  up  the  chimney  in  I  wo  distinct  forms, 
namely,  the  sensible  heat  of  tlie  entire  volume  of  flue 
gases,  and  the  heat  representd  by  the  chemical  energy 
in  unconsnmed  combustible  gases.  The  amount  of  the 
sensible  heat  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  and  the 
volume  of  the  fine  gases.  The  amount  of  heat  lost  in 
the  form  of  chemical  energy  is  a  function  of  the  vol- 


unu^  The  loss  of  heat  represented  liy  a  (pertain  per- 
centage of  unburned  combustible  gases  in  the  chimney 
is  much  greater  than  the  loss  of  heat  due  to  e.xcess 
air  represented  by  an  equivalent  percentage  of  CO... 

To  completely  burn  fuel,  a  surplus  of  air  is  always 
necessary  over  what  would  be  theoretically  correct. 
The  amount  of  this  surplus  varies  constantly,  depend- 
ing upon  the  many  different  factors  that  influence 
combustion.  However,  maximum  efficiency  under 
practical  conditions  is  attained  when  there  is  just 
enough  surplus  air  to  make  complete  combustion  pos- 
sible, that  is,  combustion  without  the  escape  of  com- 
bustible gases  up  the  stack.  It  is  that  point  where  a 
reduction  in  the  air  supply  results  in  incomplete  com- 
bustion, and  an  increase  in  the  air  supply  results  in 
an  unnecessary  waste  of  energy  through  the  carrying 
awa.y  of  sensible  heat  by  excess  volumes  of  flue  gases. 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  fuel  losses  due  to 
the  escape  up  the  stack  of  combustible  gases  when  the 
air  supply  is  iinsufficient  as  compared  to  the  losses 
due  to  the  presence  of  excess  air  may  be  gained  b,v  a 
comparison  of  the  curve  showing  the  fuel  losses  which 
take  place  with  varying  percentages  of  CO.  (varying 
inversely  with  the  excess  air  supply)  in  the  flue  gases, 
providing  there  are  no  combustible  gases  present.  How- 
ever, combustible  gases  (CO,  CH,  and  IL)  are  bound 
to  begin  to  form  at  some  point  as  the  percentage  of 
CO^  is  increased  (air  supply  decreased)  and,  as  men- 
tioned before,  losses  due  to  the  formation  of  these 
combustible  gases  are  far  greater  in  proportion  to 
their  volume  than  losses  indicated  by  equivalent  pro- 
portions of  CO..  This  is  graphically  illustrated  in 
Fig.  2,  where  the  proportion  CB  in  the  curve  repre- 
sents fuel  heat  losses  that  develop  beyond  the  point  C 
where  combust ililc  gases  begin  to  form  as  the  per- 
centage of  ('O,  is  still  further  increased  by  reducing 
the  air  suppl.y. 

The  point  C  is  the  critical  point.  It  is  the  point 
where  combustion  takes  place  with  the  greatest  econ- 
omy in  fuel  consumption.  It  varies  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent furnaces,  but  varies  constantly  in  the  same  fur- 
nace. 
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IDEAL  CONDITIONS— NO  COMBUSTIBLE   GASES  PRESENT 
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The  curves  shown  were  plotted  from  generally  ac- 
e°i.ted  average  values.  Ou  Ihat  basis,  the  followmg 
compavisous  are  interesting.  Let  us  assume  that  when 
CO,  is  14%,  combustion  is  taking  place  under  eoinli- 
tion.«  of  maximum  efficiency  in  the  furnace,  lue  un- 
avoidable loss  under  these  conditions  is  15.,V  r  ot  the 
total  fuel  used.  Let  us  assume  that  only  V  r.  ot  com- 
bustible gases  forms  for  every  percent  increase  in 
CO.  bevond  tliis  point.  Taking  into  account  the  heat- 
ing" value  of  these  combustible  gases,  calculations  show 
that  when  the  percentage  of  CO,  reaches  1^.  the  fuel 
loss  is  227c.  and  when  the  percentage  ot  (  O.,  has  rea<-n- 
cd  16.  the  percentage  of  fuel  loss  becomes  2S. 

What  CO,,  CO,  CH,  and  H,  in  the  Flue  Gases 

Tell  About  Combustion. 
]\lanv  power  plant  engineers  consider  it  foolish  to 
place  much  confidence  in  CO.,  readings,  and  make  it 
L  general  rule  never  to  albw  the  CO,  present  to  exceed 
10  to  12%.  Others  put  it  as  low  as  8  to  lO'/r .  l  n<|ei 
these  conditions,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  waste 
of  fuel  due  to  the  avoidable  es.^ape  of  sensible  heat  up 
the  chimnev.  In  contrast  with  tliese  there  are  authori- 
ties who  claim  there  is  no  danger  of  having  combustible 
gases  escape  un-nnsumed  before  CO,  reaches  a  point 
above  15%. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  combustible  gases  may 
appear  with  any  percentage  of  CO,,  and  depending  on 
CO,  records  alone  is  therefore  decidedly  misleading 
and  illusory.  It  is  quite  po««il'lf  »"  liave  large  vol- 
umes of  combustible  gases.  (CO.  CH,  and  H,)  presen 
simultaneously  with  a  low  percentage  ot  C  O  as  well 
as  a  high  percentage  of  CO,.  For  example,  it  the  tire 
in  one  part  of  the  furnace  is  very  thick  or  dirty.  (  ( 
would  be  generated  in  Unit  part  and  escape  unhurned 
because  not  enough  air  would  be  going  through.  1  . 
ar  the  same  time,  there  is  an  air  hole  in  anotlicr  part. 
air  would  rush  through  there  unused.  Under  these  con- 
ditions CO  would  be  foun.l  present  at  the  same  time 
that  the  record  woidd  indicate  excess  air  by  a  low  I  <•, 
1-eading. 

The  percentage  of  CO..  for  economical  I'ombustion 
mav  varv  eonsiderablv  from  time  to  time  in  the  same 
furnace  with  the  rate  of  combustion,  method  ot  tiring 
thickness  of  the  fire  bed,  distribution  and  character  ot 
the  fuel  draft  formation  of  ashes,  dirt  and  clinkers, 
and  main-  other  influciwes  which  are  snh.iect  to  inv- 
crnlar  variations,  and  which  have  a  .lecided  et  eel 
npon  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  .-ombustion 
with  anv  given  air  supply. 

C.enerallv  speaking,  low  CO.,  indicates  excess  air, 
but  mav  also  indicate  that  the  air  is  poorly  mixed, 
"iviu"  rise  to  a  simultaneous  formation  ot  <  ().  l\  i^ 
Therefore  not  desirable  to  attempt  to  secure  a  high 
percentage  of  CO..  by  cutting  down  the  draft  alone. 
\  hi-rh  percentage  of  CO.,  can  be  obtained  with  prac- 
ticalfv  any  draft,  so  long  as  it  has  the  proper  relation 
to  the  fuel  bed  resistance. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  the  losses  due  to  the  formation 
of  combustible  gases  which  are  allowed  to  escape  up 
the  ehinuiev  without  being  burned  are  trequentlv 
much  greater  than  the  losses  due  to  excess  volumes 
of  air  because  it  is  quite  possible  to  reach  a  very 
high  percentage  of  CO.,  while  simintaneonwly  pro- 
diH-ing  large  volumes  of  combus'ible  gases   (CO,  CH, 

and  HJ.  ,  , 

Insufficient  air  supply  is  the  most  general  cause  ot 

the  presence  of  CO  in  the  stack.     CO  may.  however. 

be   present   due   to   the   poor  design    of   the    furnaces. 
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improper  methods  of  firmg,  the  coal  being  of  a  char- 
acter not  adapted  to  the  equipment  with  M'hich  it  is 
hurned.  poor  mixing  of  the  ^combustible  gases  with 
the  air  and  low  furnace  temperature,  which  causes 
gases  to  be  cooled  below  the  ignition  point  before 
combustion  is  complete. 

Occasional  snap  tests  for  CO  with  hand  instruments 
to  check  up  the  CO,  recorder  have  therefore  iiroveu 
entirely  deficient  in  properly  controlling  combustion. 
Recording  CO,  alone  has  never,  under  any  condition, 
given  results  even  approaching  the  possibilities  of 
economical  combustion,  and  it  is  positively  known 
that  the  niaximuni  cconom.v  in  fuel  consumption 
cannot  be  realized  hy  ^ny  of  the  old  fashioned 
methods. 

Facts  About  Combustion  In  A  Furnace  Not 
Generally  Recognized. 

The  oxygen  used  in  the  process  of  ciuiihustion  in 
a  furnace  comes  from  t-\\io  sources,  namely,  the  pri- 
marv  and  the  secondarv  air  supply.  The  primary 
air  supply  is  that  which  flows  through  the  combiis- 
tihle  material  in  the  fire  bed.  The  secondarv  air 
supply  is  that  which  is  admitted  to  the  combustion 
chamber  above  the  fire  through  holes  in  the  fire  bed. 
The  secondary  air  suppl_y  is  that  which  is  admitt  ' 
to  the  combustion  chamber  above  the  fire  through 
holes  in  the  fire  bed,  the  fire  doors,  through  leaks 
in  the  boiler  settings,  etc.  It  supplies  the  free  oxygen 
necessary  to  oxidize  the  combustible  gases  generated 
in  the  fire  bed. 

The  Hnrcau  of  ]\lines  has  conducted  exhaiisRive 
experiments  to  determine  what  actually  happens 
when  coal  is  burned  in  a  furnace.  It  was  discovered 
with  one  fuel,  that  when  the  fuel  bed  is  over  4" 
thick,  and  free  from  air  holes,  a  furnace  with- 
out .sec<indary  air  acts  verv  much  like  a  gas  producer. 
In  a  fuel  bed  12"  thick,  where  no  secondarv  air  was 
supplied,  practically  all  the  oxygen  was  consumed 
41/0"  fr(un  the  bottom  of  the  fire.  At  this  point  CO, 
reached  14%  and  combustible  gases  registered  10%. 
About  2fiv;  of  the  gases  leaving  the  top  of  the  fire 
were  combustible  gases,  while  the  percentage  of  CO, 
was  reduced  to  7.  Le  Chatelier  states  that  CO, 
generally  reaches  a  maximum  at  a  height  in  the  fuel 
bed  ten  times  the  diameter  of  the  coal  pieces.  Frfun 
this  point  on  reduction  of  CO,  takes  place. 

The  combustion  of  coal  in  an  ordinary  boiler  for 
nace  thus  takes  place  in  two  stages.  In  the  firs* 
stage,  the  fuel  bed  acts  as  a  gas  producer,  producinjr 
CO  and  other  combustible  ga,ses  in  large  volumes. 
In  the  .second  stage  these  combustible  gases  are  mixed 
with  the  secondary  air  and  the  carbon  in  the  CO  and 
other  combustible  gases  is  oxidised  to  CO,,  and  the 
hydrogen  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  water  vapor. 
Contrary  to  the  jrenerally  prevailing  Jmpre.ssirM'. 
the  volume  of  the  secondary  air  required  to  b' 
coal  in  a  furnace  is  greater  than  the  volume  of  the 
primary  air.  IF  the  coal  were  all  carbon,  the  volume 
of  the  secoudarjr  air  required  under  ideal  conditions 
would  be  the  same  as  the  volume  of  the  primarv  air. 
In  the  first  stage  of  combustion  the  reaction  would 
be  2C  +  0,  =  2  CO,  In  the  second  stage  it  would 
be  2  CO  +  0,  =  2  CO,.  In  other  words,  the  volume 
of  air  required  to  convert  the  carbon  into  CO  in  the 
primary  stage  is  the  same  as  the  volume  of  air  re- 
quired to  burn  the  CO  into  CO,  in  the  secondary 
which  come  off  in  the  first  stage  of  burning  coal. 
To  burn  the.se  additional  gases,  secondarv  air  is  re- 
(piired.     Inefficient    mixing   of  the   combustible   gases 
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ill  the  combustion  chamber  with  the  secondary  air 
supply  gives  rise  to  still  further  demands  for  excess 
secondaiy  air,  that  complete  combustion  may  take 
place.  How  much  secondary  air  is  required  depends 
on  the  furnace  design,  kind  of  stoker,  method  of 
firing,  kind  of  fuel,  etc. 

Nobody  can  tell  anything  about  the  volume  of  the 
secondary  air,  where  it  all  comes  from,  how  mucli 
.enters  througli  the  various  known  channels,  or  what 
its  proportion  to  the  total  air  supply  is.  It  is  gener- 
ally recognized,  however,  that  the  one  safe  rule  is  to 
keep  it  at  the  least  possible  minimum  necessary  to 
ensure  complete  combustion  of  the  combustible  gases. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  a  constant  watch  for  the 
aj)|)earaiice  iif  combustible  gases  in  the  flue,  while 
liolding  tlie  percentage  of  00^  at  the  maximum  point 
which  can  be  maintained  without  the  appearance  of 
such  combustible  gases. 

Holes,  ashes,  clinkers,  or  dirt  iu  the  fire,  thickness 
of  the  fuel  bed,  draft,  length  of  time  of  opening  of 
fire  doors  and  regulation  of  dampers — all  cause  Avide 
and  irregular  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  secondary 
air  admitted.  While  the  amount  of  this  secondary 
air  has  such  a  decided  and  iiiipoi-taut  effect  on  the 
economical  combust  i(]ii  of  the  combustible  gases 
which  are  formed  in  the  fire  bed,  it  is  a  most  bewil- 
tlering  and  hopeless  task  for  I  lie  fii-eman  to  attempt 
to  control  it  scientifically,  or  to  furm  any  conclu- 
sions, or  to  make  estimates  based  on  direct  observa- 
tion regarding  the  proportion  or  amounts  of  this 
secoiidniry  air  entering  at  any  time.  To  achieve 
efficient  furnace  results,  some  clear,  simple  means 
should  therefoiv  be  provided  for  telling  him  just 
how  much  excess  air  is  i)reseiit  at  all  times,  and  to 
give  him  prompt  warning  of  the  appearance  of  com- 
bustible gases  iu  the  chimney.  Such  means  act  as 
a  guide  to  the  fireman,  enabling  him  to  intelligentlx 
regulate  his  fires  and  to  manipulate  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  controllable  elements  which  determine 
the  admission  of  excess  air  to  the  combustion  chamber. 

Tlie  best  method  of  firing  a  jiarticular  furnace, 
and  regulating  the  air  draft  and  dampers,  can  only 
be  determined  by  trying  various  ways  and  means  ai 
ca|-efully  watching  the  ^-esults  recorded  from  the 
analysis  and  recording  of  both  CO.  anil  combustible 
gases.  Only  through  such  a  procedure  can  the  fire- 
man learn  by  experience  what  must  be  done,  and 
what  must  be  avoided  to  give  the  maximum  percent- 
age of  CO,  at  all  times  without  the  loss  of  combustible 
gases  up  the  flue.  Without  such  a  continuous  and 
complete  record  of  CO.  only,  he  is  working  liliiully 
in  the  dark,  and  can  tell  nothing  about  the  I'csults 
of  his  various  efforts  towards  attaining  higher  com- 
liiistion  efficiency. 

Correct  mixing  of  the  air  and  the  volatile  com- 
bustible products  of  the  furnace  is  a  matter  of 
greatest  iin])ortance,  and  rejiresents  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  design  the  combustion  engineer 
luis  to  contend  with  in  his  efforts  to  cut  down  the 
amount  of  excess  air  necessary  to  insure  complete 
combustion  and  to  reduce  the  ])ossibilities  of  having 
unconsuined  combustible  gases  escape  up  the  sliimney. 
'Stratdi'ica^tioni,  having  Khq  process  of  iiiixing'  take 
place  too  slowly,  or  premature  cooling  of  the  mixture 
below  the  ignition  point — all   lead  to  waste. 

How  nearly  combustion  in  practice  can  reach  the 
ideal  is  well  represented  in  certain  boiler  plants  where 
blast  furnace  gas  is  the  fuel.     By  means  of  a  multi- 


plicity of  interspersed  small  air  and  gas  orifices  sucli 
a  moiougu,  iiunuate  mixture  of  ilie  fuel  and  air  is 
ouiaiiiea  ina.  uie  percentage  oi  excess  air  necessary 
CO  insuie  complete  comoustion  has  been  practically 
reuucea  to  zeio.  uu  tue  otuer  iiand,  it  is  not  at  an 
uncommon  lo  una  in  small  coal  Oarniug  boiler  plants 
wnere  Jianu  iiring  js  used,  that  the  CU^  m  the  Hue 
gas  analysis  registers  as  low  as  -i'/o,  showing  the 
presence  oi  41'iJ   >t    excess  air. 

m  a  paper  by  Ambrose  \.  Diehl  on  ■•Modern 
Aiethotls  ot  liurning  Bla.st  Furnace  Gas  Under  Stoves 
and  lioile.s, "  tlie  following  statement  appears:  "In 
view  ot  the  tact  that  1  %  or  CO  in  flue  gas  containing 
IS  %.  of  CO.,  adds  approximately  6.5  %  to  the  losses, 
and  the  proportionate  larger  amount  in  more  dilute 
gases,  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  in  the  CO  determination  is  very  desirable. 
For  this  reason,  efficiencies  based  on  analysis  of  a 
CO.,  recorder  are  not  dependable."  He  states  further 
that  constant  gas  analysis  and  intelligent  supervision 
are  the  principal  factors  in  obtaining  continuous  good 
efficiency  and  control  without  changes  in  equipment. 
Similar  statements  hold  good  where  coal  is  the  fuel. 
Essentials  in  the  Attainment  of  Maximum  Economy 
in   Combustion   Control. 

Only  by  coiituinonsly  recording  the  percentage  of 
CO.  as  an  nidicaioi-  (if  the  amount  of  excess  air 
present,  and  also  detecting  and  clearly  recording 
the  presence  of  combustible  gases  (CO,  CH4  and  HJ 
immediately  they  are  present,  can  effective  combus- 
tion control  be  established.  By  no  means  is  it  possi- 
ble to  avoitl  tinnecessar\-  loss  at  all  times  in  the 
combu.sticn  of  fuel,  ei  licr  linc  to  an  excess  stiiiply  (d' 
air  or  through  the  loss  of  combustible  gases  up  the 
chimney. 

Graphic  recorils  ot  such  a  combiiuttion  of  simul- 
taneous gas  analysis,  considered  in  conjunction  with 
other  records  tnid  the  vari(uis  functions  in  boiler 
room  operation,  not  only  point  the  way  toward  im- 
proving coiidiustiiui  in  a  given  furnace,  but  are  also 
an  indispensilde  gintle  when,  to  improve  combustion, 
alterations  or  reconstruction  of  a  furnace  are  con- 
sidered. At  such  times,  the  grate,  combustion  space, 
liaffles,  ai'ches,  wing  \\-ails,  dampers,  settiti<is,  cliiuiney 
or  mechanical  draft,  etc.,  all  come  under  cousidei'a- 
tion. 

Recently  an  instrument  has  been  pe,rfected  and 
placed  on  tlie  market,  which  not  tuily  accurately 
analyzes  ami  records  the  percentages  of  CO.  jiresent 
at  all  times  in  the  flue  gases,  but  also  promptly  de- 
tects and  clearly  records  on  one  and  the  same  chart 
the  presence  and  the  approximate  proportion  of  com- 
bustible gases  whenever  the.v  appear. 

Mr.  Olof  Rodhe,  chief  engineer  of  the  Mono  Cor- 
porations, states  that  his  experience  with  a  great 
many  plants  botli  in  America  and  Europe  has  con- 
clusivel.v  proven  that  "ecnii()mic;il  combustion  is 
]jossible  only  when  combust  iuii  control  is  based  on 
records  indicating  not  oidy  excess  air,  l)iit  also  the 
presence  of  combustible  gases  due  to  an  insufficient 
supply  of  air.  Comliustiou  c(Uitrol  on  the  basis  of 
CO,  alone,  with  an  occasional  snap  reading  of  CO 
;^  not  effective.  Onlv  by  simultaneously  and  con- 
tinuouslv    analyzing    and    recordino'    the    )XM-centages 
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oi  boili  CO2  aud  combustible  gases  present  in  the  flue 
at  all  limes  eau  tlie  maximum  eeouomies  be  attained 
ill  luei  cousumption. "  These  requii-ements  have 
been  sueeesstully  met  by  the  new  Duplex  Mono  Gas 
Analyzing  iusti'ument,  of  which  iVlr.  Rodhe  is  the 
inventor. 

One  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the  Duplex  Mono  is 
to  detect  the  presence  of  combustible  gases  in  the 
flue  immediately  upon  their  appearance,  and  to  record 
accurately  the  percentage  of  CO,  present  at  that 
particular  time.  It  is  so  sensitive  and  accurate  in 
the  performance  of  this  function,  that  it  will  un- 
failingly detect  and  record  with  the  least  possible 
delay  the  presence  of  even  such  minute  fractious  as 
one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  combustible  gases  in 
products  of  combustion.  Even  this  slight  proportion 
is  clearly  recorded  on  the  chart,  so  its  presence  is 
easily  detectible  by  the  operator  at  a  glance.  The 
presence  of  combustible  gases  once  established,  the 
accurate  determination  of  their  actual  percentages 
is  not  of  any  importance.  The  instrument  indicates 
approximately  the  degree  in  which  they  appear,  and 
that  is  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  the  fireman. 
The  actual  percentage  present  is  rarely  less  than  tAvo 
thirds,  or  more  than  equal  to  the  amount  recorded 
on  the  chart. 

Even  where  the  old  conditions  were  considered  as 
mo.st  favorable,  the  installation  of  these  instruments 
hiis  rei>eatedly  demonstrated  that  incomplete  coni- 
biislion  was  iirevalent  to  a  far  more  serious  degree 
in  modern  boiler  ])lants  before  the  new  method  of 
control  was  adopted,  than  was  ever  suspected. 

Fig  3  represents  a  diagram  made  by  one  of  these 
new  double-recording  instruments.  The  lower  con- 
tour of  the  diagram  accurately  represents  the  per- 
centages of  CO.  present  at  all  times.  The  lighter 
areas  in  the  diagram  indicate  the  presence  of  com- 
bustible gases  (CO.  on,  and  TIJ.  The  proportion 
of  combustible  gases  present  is  roughly  indicated  by 
the  height  of  the  lighter  areas  at  any  particular  time. 

Looking  closer  at  this  diagram,  it  will  be  seen  that 
at  tlie  point  C  tarthesi  to  the  left,  combustible  gases 
began  to  form  when  the  percent  of  CO^  was  10,  and 
the  amount  of  combustible  gases  formed  increased 
rapidly,  as  the  percentage  of  CO^  increased  to  11  %, 
only  to  vanish  again  when  the  percent  of  CO^  was 
again  reduced  to  10  %.  At  point  C  to  the  right, 
combustible  gases  begin  to  form  again,  this  time,  how- 
ever, when  CO2  is  only  SV^  %.  This  shows  that 
between  4:30  in  the  morning  and  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  furnace 
conditions  such  that  while  combustible  gases  began 
to  form  when  CO.^  was  10  %  early  in  the  morning 
they  began  to  form  when-  CO,,  was  only  81/2  %  in  the 
afternoon.  Should  the  operator  keep  CO,  at  10  % 
all  day  long,  it  is  evident  that  serious  losses  might 
lake  place  as  in  this  case  between  3  and  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  as  indicated  in  the  right  hand  part  nf 
the  diagram.  That  is  what  happens  when  the 
maximum  allowable  CO.,  is  determined  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  by  a  snap  CO  test. 

Diagram  3,  which  we  have  .just  discussed,  shows 
the  condition  found  in  a  boiler  plant  at  the  time  the 
instrument   was  first  cnnnected,   and   the  fnrniino  was 


operated  on  the  old  principle.  Certain  changes  were 
made  m  the  furnace,  the  nature  of  the  fuel  and  the 
method  of  firiug,  with  the  result  that  conditions  as 
illustrated  m  diagram  4  were  obtained^  In  this 
diagram  it  is  seen  that  CO2  could  be  carried  to  a  point 
as  high  as  13  %  without  the  formation  of  CO.  In 
other  words,  the  critical  point  was  raised  several 
points  higher  on  the  diagram,  the  reduction  in  air 
supply  without  formation  of  combustible  gases  re- 
sulting in  a  save  of  20  %  in  fuel.  With  such  a  record 
always  before  him,  the  operator  is  always  in  a  posi- 
tion to  follow  closely  any  variations  in  the  positions 
of  the  critical  point  and  knows  immediately  when 
combustible  gases  begin  to  escape  unburned  up  the 
chimney.     Where   the   dark   contour   goes   below    the 


critical  point,  too  much  air  is  supplied,  or  there  is 
imjiroper  dist ribulion  of  air.  Where,  on  the  other 
liand,  tiic  ilark  contour  ri.scs  above  the  critical  point, 
that  is,  the  point  where  light  areas  begin  to  show, 
the   supply-   of  air  is  insufficient. 

General   Characteristics   of  the  New  Combustion 
Control  Instrument. 

The  apparatus  (see  Fig.  ^t)  is  driven  by  water 
pressure  of  about  10  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Before 
entering  the  instrument,  the  gas  samples  from  the 
flue  are  pulled  through  a  filtering  sy.stem,  which  re- 
moves all  traces  of  soot  and  dirt.  They  are  then 
drawn  into  and  forced  through  the  ai)paiatus  by  a 
niei-cury  piston.  There  are  no  mechanical  valves, 
such  fiuictions  as  these  ordinarily  fulfill  being  per- 
formed by  various  kinds  of  mercury  seals,  traps,  etc. 

ISamples  of  gas  are  forced  alternately  through  two 
routes;  one  leading  directly  through  a  caustic  potash 
tank  where  CO,,  is  absorbed,  and  the  other  first 
tiirough  an  electrically  heated  furnace  wherein  the 
combustible  gases  are  oxidized  to  CO^  and  H^O,  and 
then  through  the  caustic  potash  tank.  Samples  that 
are  forced  through  the  caustic  potash  tank  only  .give 
the  readings  for  CO2.       Those  that  are   first  forced 
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through  the  electrically  heated  furnace  and  then 
through  the  caustic  potash  tank,  give  readings  of 
CO.  plus  combustible  gases.  The  difference  between 
any  two  successive  readings  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  the  combustible  gases  present  at  the  time 
the  analyses  are  made. 

In  the  electrically  heated  furnace,  the  oxygen  neces- 
sary to  oxidise  the  combustible  gases,  ('(),  CH,  and  II. 
to  form  CO.  (which  is  later  absorbed  in  the  caustic 
potash  tank)  and  water  (which  is  condensed)  is  usu- 
ally taken  from  the  air  which  is  almost  invariably  pre- 
sent. When  such  free  oxygen  is  not  available,  oxygen 
is  taken  from  copper  oxide  provided  in  the  furnace  for 
that  purpose.  The  copper  oxide,  however,  probably 
seldom  acts  as  anything  but  a  catalytic  agent  and  need 
never  be  renewed. 

Should  any  of  the  copper  oxide  be  reduced  to  plain 
copper  to  oxidise  combu.stible  gases  in  the  process  of 
analysis,  it  is  reoxidized  by  oxygen  present  in  the  flue 
gas  samples  passing  through  the  electric  furnace  later. 

To  diminish  the  lag  between  the  time  when  the  gas 
leaves  the  flue  and  the  analysis  is  recorded  on  the  chart, 
small  communicating  tubes  are  used.  The  lag  l)etween 
the  time  that  the  sample  is  taken  from  the  flue  to  the 
time  that  it  is  recorded  by  the  instrument  is  about  3 
minutes  where  the  distance  between  the  insti'ument  and 
the  point  where  the  flue  is  tapped  is  about  60  ft.  and 
the  instrument  is  uiaking  about  4z  analyses  per  hour. 

These  instruments  are  made  to  produce  r'ecords 
covering  a  range  of  either  20,  25  or  40  %,  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  20% 
range  is  the  most  common.  A  range  shifter  can  be 
provided  so  that  the  position  of  the  range  is  adjust- 
able, that  is,  the  20  %  range,  for  example,  can  be  set 
between  0  and  20,  5  and  25  %,  10  and  30  %,  or  be- 
tween any  other  limits  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

The  recording  pen,  when  at  its  highest  position, 
comes  into  contact  with  an  ink  container  having  a 
two  weeks'  supply  of  ink.  The  ink  in  the  pen  is 
automatical!}'  replenished  every  time  it  returns  to 
the  high  point  on  the  chart. 

The  apparatus  is  practically  dustproof  and  requires 
only  a  slight  amount  of  attention,  which  consists  in 
winding  the  clock  once  a  week,  replacing  the  caustic 
potash  solution  two  or  three  times  a  month,  replen- 
ishing the  ink  supply  twice  a  month,  and  putting  in 
)iew  rolls  of  paper  once  every  two  months. 

Accuracy  of  Records  and  Their  Values. 

The  readings  indicating  the  presence  of  combustible 
gases  are  exaggerated,  if  anything,  by  the  Duplex 
Mono.  This  is  quite  an  advantage  in  a  danger  signal. 
The  losses  due  to  the  appearance  of  combustible 
gases  are  much  greater  than  the  savings  due  to  an 
equivalent  increase  in  CO.  as  registered  on  the  chart, 
and  an  exaggerated  record  of  their  presence  on  the 
chart  has  a  favorable  effect  on  the  fireman.  Since 
it  is  aimed  never  to  have  combustible  gases  present 
at  any  time  anyhow,  there  would  be  no  object  in 
having  exact  records  of  the  percentage  present  where 
they  do  appear.  An  approximate,  and  preferably 
an  exaggerated  record,  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and 
this  is  the  kind  of  record  made  by  this  instrument. 

Why  the  records  of  percentages  of  combustible 
gases    are    not    exact,    is    explained    in    the    following 
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paragraphs.  The  discussion  of  these  phenomena  is, 
however,  of  little  practical  importance,  since  the 
object  of  prime  importance  is  to  detect  and  record 
combustible  gases  as  soon  as  they  are  found  and  to 
know  exactly  what  the  percentage  of  CO.  is  at  that 
time.  While  the  degree  in  which  combustible  gases 
are  present  need  be  known  only  approximately,  the 
pf-rcentage  of  CO,,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
accurately  known  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at 
the  time  combustible  gases  begin  to  appear,  so"  the 
fireman  may  always  know  how  high  he  may  carry 
this  percentage  of  CO.  under  the  best  conditions  with- 
out running  into  the  danger  of  generating  combusti- 
ble gases,  and  how  near  he  is  to  this  point  when 
combustible  gases  appear  at  other  times,  so  he  may 
h-""ile  his   furnace  accordinffly. 

Where  CO,  CH^  and  H,  are  oxidized  through  the 
addition  of  oxygen  taken  from  the  copper  oxide  in 
the  electric  furnace,  the  volume  of  the  flue  gases  is 
not  affected  by  their  passage  through  the  apparatus 
other  than  by  the  removal  of  these  gases.  The  re- 
actions are  as  follows: — 

2CO  +  2CuO  =  2  (Ju  +  2C0. 
2H,  +  2CuO  =  2H.0  +  2Cu  ' 
CH,  +  4CuO  =  CO.  +  2HJ:)  +  4Cu 

After  leaving  the  electric  furnace,  the  H.O  is  con- 
densed, and  the  CO,  is  absorbed  in  the  caustic  potash 
solution.  The  records  of  combustible  made  by  the 
instrument  under  these  conditions  are  therefore  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  proportions  of  these  gases 
removed.  A  large  excess  of  copper  oxide  is  always 
carried  in  the  furnace,  so  that  the  apparatus  can  run 
a  long  time  analyzing  great  quantities  of  combustible 
gases  continuou.sly  without  runninrr  short  of  oxygen, 
should  no  free  oxygen  be  available  in  the  flue  ga.ses 
for  extended  periods. 

When,  in  the  process  of  oxidizing  CO,  the  oxygen 
is  supplied  by  air  present  in  the  flue  gas  sample,  the 
chemical   reaction  is  as  follows: — 

2C0  +  0,   =  2C0, 

Two  volumes  of  carbon  monoxide  combine  with 
one  volume  of  oxygen  to  form  two  volumes  of  carbon 
dioxide,  which  is  later  absorbed  in  the  caustic  potash 
solution.  Since  three  volumes  of  gas  are  thus  re- 
moved to  record  two  volumes  of  CO,  the  actual 
volume  of  CO  present  is,  under  these  conditions,  only 
two  thirds  of  what  the  record  shows. 

When  CH4  is  oxidized  with  free  oxygen  from  the 
air  present  in  the  flue  gases,  the  reaction  is  as 
follows : — 

CH,  -f  20,   =   CO,  +  2H,0 

One  volume  of  CH,  plus  two  volumes  of  oxygen 
produces  water,  which  is  condensed  and  one  volume 
of  CO,  which  is  later  absorbed  in  the  caustic  potash 
tank.  In  other  words,  three  volumes  of  gas  are 
removed  from  the  sample  for  each  volume  of  CH,. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  percentage  of  CH, 
present  is  just  one  third  of  that  recorded  by  the  in- 
strument. 

When   hj'drogen    is   oxidized   through   the   addition 
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of  oxygeu  iu  the  air,  the  followiug  chemical  reactiou 
takes  place: — 

2H2  +  O2  =  2H2O 

The  water  is  condensed  and  removed  iu  liquid  form. 
Three  volumes  of  gas  (2  of  hyrogeu  and  1  of  oxygen) 
are  thus  removed  for  every  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
present.  Consequently,  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
actually  present  is  under  these  conditions  but  two 
thirds  of  what  the  instrument  indicates. 

Sufficient  free  oxygen  is  almost  invariably  present 
in  the  flue  gases  to  oxidize  the  combustible  gases 
there  without  resort  to  the  oxygen  supplied  by  the 
copper  oxide.  Even  in  the  rare  instances  where  this 
is  not  the  case,  many  years  of  experience  and  innu- 
merable tests  in  plants  of  every  description  under  all 
kinds  of  conditions  have  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  the  readings  of  the  instrument  are  never  affected 
by  the  removal  of  free  oxygen  from  the  gas  samples 
to  reoxidize  On  to  CuO  for  more  than  one  or  two 
analyses  after  the  combustible  gas  has  disappeared 
from  the  products  of  combustion,  and  the  increase  in 
the  length  of  tlie  lighter  areas  which  record  com- 
bustible gases  on  the  chart  resnltinir  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  from  the  flue  srases  is  therefore 
iipsrliirible.  The  copper  pmbnblv  has  tnoro  nf  a 
catalvtic  action,  and  ircidcntallv  forms  a  reserve 
'inpnlv  of  '•Tynren  to  d'^nw  "p  in  onierEroncx-  onlv. 

What  us-  of  prime  importaJioe  is  the  immediate 
detection  and  recording  of  combustible  gases  the 
instant  they  appear,  and  an  accurate  record  of  the 
CO..  present  at  that  particidar  time,  and  at  all  other 
times  as  well.  The  slight  lag  which  might  appear 
at  rave  intervals  in  recording  the  time  when  com- 
l)ustible  gases  cease  to  appear  does  not  matter. 

The  COn  records  of  the  machine  are  invariably 
accurate.  This  makes  possible  the  accurate  deter- 
mination of  the  critical  point  at  any  time  under  any 
conditions.  The  critical  point,  C.  as  mentioned  be- 
fore, is  the  highest  percentage  of  CO;  that  can  be 
reached  in  a  given  furnace  M'ith(nit  having  comb\isti- 
ble  gases  begiji  to  appear.  The  higher  it  can  be 
raised,  the  more  economical  is  the  process  of  com- 
bustion. Knowing  its  maximum  from  the  clear  and 
accurate  records  of  the  instrument,  the  fireman  can 
always  tell  the  degree  to  which  he  is  approaching 
ideal  conditions.  Sho)dd  combustible  gases  appear 
at  a  point  below  the  critical  point,  he  knows  that  his 
damjiers,  fire  doors,  or  the  fire  itself  needs  immediate 
attention,  which  experience  soon  teaches  him  to  give 
to  the  best  advantage. 

The  plant  executive  is  given  a  i)ermaneiit  record 
whicli  gives  him  the  data  necessary  to  compute  the 
degree  of  efficiency  attained  in  the  firing  of  the 
furnaces,  and  offers  him  every  opportunity  to  in- 
telligently appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  firemen.  It 
enal)les  him  to  give  valuable  suggestions  and  advice 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  boiler  room  force  most 
effectively   towards   promoting   fuel    economy. 


WELL!  WELL! 


Willie — "Mother,  my  Sunday  school  teacher  never 

takes  a  bath." 

Mother— "Why,  Willie,  who  told  you  tliat?" 
Willie — "She  did.     She  said  she  iievei-  did  anything 

in  private  that  she  wouldn't  do  in  public." 


EXPORTS  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER  ENCOURAGING 

Canadian  exports  of  pulp  and  inipcr  for  March  were 
valued  at  .$10,(i72,3;5l',  comjiared  wi'ih  $12,407,476  in 
March,  1921  and  with  $8.()49,2()7  the  preceding  montli 
of  February,  a  decline  of  .$1,735,144  from  last  year 
and  a  gain  of  .$4,3.")^>,2()8  over  February.  In  total  vol- 
ume, both  pulp  and  paper  .show  a  substantial  gain.  Ex- 
jiorts  of  newsjirint  paper  amounted  to  1,903,913  cwts. 
an  increase  of  388,445  compared  with  March  a  year  ago, 
and  constitu'^ed  a  new  record.  Pulp  exports  increased 
amounting  to  58(i,138  cwts.  and  the  value  increase  to 
$()92,571.     They  werce  made  up  as  follows: 


March 

19 

21 

19 

22 

I'aper 

Cwts 

Value 

Cwts 

Value 

Newsprint     .     .     .     . 

1,51,'),468 

$9.1G2,330 

1,903,913 

$6,793,128 

Book 

4,620 

56,187 

86 

1.114 

Other    paper    .     .     . 

667,096 

663,656 

Total     .      .      .      . 
Pulp     - 
Sulphate     (Kraft).. 

$9,885,613 

$7,457,898 

139.173 

$    59(5,.756 

288,306 

$    902,254 

Sulphite,    bl.     .     .      . 

157.333 

1,00.-1.260 

196.846 

920.790 

Sulphite,    unl).    .     .     . 

152.913 

635.755 

299.767 

828,453 

Meeh 

139,86S 

284,092 

390.506 

562,937 

Total 

589,287 

$2,521,863 

1,175,425 

$3,214,434 

The  piiiieipal  eouiilries  of  destination  were: 


riiited 
I'liited     Kingchiiii. 
I'nited    States    .    . 
All    other    .     .     . 


Paper 
.$    .329,1  (i5 
(5,407,838 

720,895 


Pulp 
$      96,711 
2,812,477 
305,246 


Total 

.$    425.876 

9,220,315 

1,023,141 


ComparaUve  figures  for  tlie  twelve  months  ending 
Mari-h  31st,  the  Canadian  fiscal  year,  show  tlie  total 
value  of  all  l>ulp  and  jiaiier  ex])orted  during  the  vear 
as  $105,458,295;  which  is  $58,197,049  below  1921,"  the 
banner  year,  but  $821,394  above  1920,  tiie  next  highest. 
They  compare  as  follows: 


Paper 

Pul|. 

Total 

1 922    .     . 

.     .        69,533,418 

35.924,877 

105.458,295 

1!I21     .     . 

.     .       92,103,307 

71, .552,037 

163,(555,344 

1920    .     . 

.     .        63,253,419 

41,383,482 

104,636,901 

March  sliiimients  of  juilpwood  to  tiic  United  Sta'cs 
amounted  to  96,998  cords,  valued  at  $955,983,  as  against 
589.287  cords,  valued  at  $2,521,86.3  in  March,  1921.  For 
the  vear.  wood  cxi)orts  totaled  825,967  cords,  valued  at 
$9,879,150.  In  1921,  1.615,467  cords,  valued  at  $21,- 
513,594,  were  cx|)orfe(l.  and  in  1920,  838,732  cords, 
valued  at  $8,454,803. 


BIRD  MACHINE  COMPANY  CONTRIBUTES  TO 
THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FUND 

One  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Fund  was  the  Bird  Machine  Company, 
South  Walpole,  Mass.  A  letter  received  by  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Committee  last  week  carried  an  ad- 
ditional check,  together  with  the  following  statement: 

"Enclosed  is  our  check  for  fifty  dollars  which  wc 
send  cheerfully,  knowing  that  it  will  be  well  spent". 

Co-o|)ci'atioii  of  this  kind  is  especially  helpful  to  the 
Committee  is  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  set  of  textbooks,  the  first  three  volumes 
of  wliieli  have  already  received  favorable  mention  in 
every  tpiarler.  A  niiiiiliei-  of  ullier  concerns,  indirectly 
connected  with  the  piilji  and  paper  industry  have  made 
generous  contributions  to  the  cost  of  preparing  these 
textbooks. 
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European  Doings 

The  Speculative  Craze  in  Germany 

On  A]iril  19,  the  price  of  news  print  reaehcd  12.50 
marks  per  kilo.,  or  approximately  12,500  marks  (about 
iMO)  a  ton.  Few  people  besides  tliose  who  live  in 
Germany  can  realise  Avhat  this  means.  Briefly  it 
means  a  bitter  struggle  between  three  parties;  first, 
those  who  favor  a  prohibition  of  exports  in  the  hope 
of  lowering  prices,  and  secondly,  those  who  argue  that 
exports  of  news  print  are  vital,  since  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  coimmodities  which  Germany  can  exchange  for 
food.  The  trade  journals  vieM-  the  problem  in  their 
own  way,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  lean  to  the  manufac- 
turers' side.  There  is  also  a  small  party  which  would 
pass  a  law  displacing  the  middleman  and  compelling 
the  mills  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer.  This  three- 
cornered  cpiarrel  has  inspired  some  very  lively  prop- 
aganda. 

Only  insiders  know  the  value  of  the  reports  which, 
from  time  to  time,  appear  in  the  trade  journals — that 
the  market  i.s  dull,  that  production  is  falling  off,  while 
consumiition  and,  of  course,  demand  far  exceed  the 
supply,  and  strangest  of  all,  that,  after  satisfying  home 
rtquii'euu'nts,  there  is  a  certiain  ciuantity  of  paper  for 
export.  At  present  there  seeous  to  be  no  precise  way 
of  describing  the  market :  some  call  it  active — which 
it  certainly  is  in  a  speculative  sense — and  some  call 
it  dull,  not  knowing  how  else  to  qualify  a  market  so 
patently  a  snare  that  nobody  knows  Avhat  he  will  have 
to  pay  when  his  goods  are  delivered.  That  there  are 
very  active  speculative  dealings  is  obvious  to  all  who 
are  given  any  inside  information.  The  Avriter  was 
infoiTued  that  in  the  case  of  news  print,  sales  amount- 
ing to  millions  of  marks  are  not  unusual  as  a  day's 
turn-over  by  a  large  wholesale  house  in  Frankfui't 
alone.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  these  sales 
i're  whoUy  for  consumers'  account;  thej^  have  the 
air  of  being  purely  specidative,  and  are  not  unlike 
dealings  in  stock  certificates  "when  issued",  the  news 
print,  the  medium  of  this  speculation,  not  having  left 
the  mill,  and  pos.sibly  being  not  yet  in  existence.  Spec- 
ulation of  this  kind  is  now  a  craze,  which  has  its 
n^ost  acute  attacks  when  a  sudden  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  and  a  corresponding  depreciation  of  the 
mark,  take  place. 

These  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange  are  the 
cause  of  a  business  demoralization  which  the  better 
class  of  German  merchants  deplore  in  Tinmeasiired 
terms.  The  audacious  breach  of  contracts  is  one  of 
its  worst  features.  A  manufacturer,  for  instance, 
who  miay  have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  deliver 
news  print  when  the  mark  was  200  to  the  dollar,  not 
seldom  cancels  the  contract,  or  demands  a  much  high- 
er price  when  the  mark  sinks  to  300  to  the  dollar.  In 
the  latter  case  he  will  demand  exactly  100  marks  more 
than  he  did  under  the  original  terms  of  his  "contract". 

At  present  the  price  of  news  print  is  governed  liy 
a  Syndicate  which,  as  mentioned  before,  imposes  an 
additional  burden  on  the  consumer  and  exporter,  under 
the  specious  plea  that  materials  are  dearer,  but  the 
real  reason  is  .the  steady  rise  in  the  dollar.  Some 
merchants  and  manufacturers  actually  state  in  private 
that  they  ought  to  be  paid  in  dollars,  asserting  that 
news  print  has  an  intrinsic  value  while  the  nuii'k  has 
none.  As  one  manufacturer  expressed  it:  "We  are 
approaching  Austrian  or  Russian  conditions,  and  we 
cannot,  or  ouglit  not,  to  exchange  news  print  for  any- 


thing but  gold. ' '  The  consequence  is,  if  current  rei)orts 
be  tnie,  that  there  will  soon  be  very  little  business 
in  news  print  with  the  outside  world,  which  hitherto 
has  not  come  around  to  the  belief  in  its  intrinsic  value. 
Finnish  Turpentine 
Professor  Ossian  Aschan  in  his  recent  investiga- 
tions of  the  sulphate  process  has  made  another  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  industrial  development 
<if  Finland.  The  output  of  turpentine  as  a.  by-pro- 
duct of  cellulose  mills  has  now  reached  verv  consider- 
able figures— about  1,600,000  litres  a  year.  "Unlike  the 
Aimerican,  Spanish  and  French  turpentine,  the  Fin- 
nish variety  is  from  the  chemical  standpoint,  not  of 
simple  composition.  The  former  consists  of  from  5  to 
to  per  cent  of  pinenes  which  are  the  most  valuable  of 
all  known  terpenes  with  the  common  formula  C,„Hi„. 
Purified  turpentine  consists  of  pinenes  which  are  used 
in  the  preparation  of  terpene  hydrate  and  synthetic 
camphor,  which  constitutes  a  world  industry.  The 
technical  and  comlmercial  value  of  Finnish  turpen- 
tine may  be  judged  froim  the  large  proportion  of 
liinenes  which  it  contains  and  which  amounts  to  5  per 
cent,  while  the  other  half  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two 
other  terpenes,  dipentene  and  sylvestrend.  Distilla- 
tion showed  that  it  yielded  fractions  capable  of  ex- 
tensive technical  applications.  —  Papers-Travarvoch 
och  Industritifskrift  for  Finland. 


Exports  of 
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German  Print  Papers 
certainty  that  many  newspajjers 
exports  of  German  print  papers 
rding  to   figures  just  published 
e  taken  the  greater  quantities^ 
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1 

1922 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

France 

59,76 

7,716 

9,786 

Italy 

9,083 

11,833 

11,561 

I-Ioliand 

5,477 

7,661 

9,046 

South   America. 

32,949 

13,732 

22,078 

United  States 

24,282 

23,851 

37,423 

Other  countries 

20,060 

25,772 

26,571 

Total  cwt. 

97,797 

90,565 

116,465 

Value  iu  1000  mk. 

67,076 

78,950 

104,261 

WHO  PAYS  FOR  ACCIDENTS? 

The  workman  who  takes  a  chance  or  breaks  a  safety 
rule  and  is  permanently  injured  sustains  a  loss  that 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars,  for  a  hand,  an  arm,  or 
eyesight  lost  is  gone  beyond  replacement,  says  "Factory 
Magazine".  Every  accident  is  a  direct  waste  or  loss 
and  mu.st  be  paid  for  by  someoiu>.  While  you  may  re- 
ceive a  certain  amount  of  dollars  for  your  injury,  there 
is  no  amount  that  can  compensate  you  for  "being  per- 
manently disabled.  Even  though  y'our  injury  be  less 
severe,  it  often  permanently  i-educes  your '  earning 
power,  and  puts  a  burden  on  your  family".  A  decreased 
nicome  may  cause  your  wife  much  suffering  and  deny 
your  children  the  ojiportunity  of  an  education.  The 
dollar  bags  are  only  symbolical,  and  your  loss  would 
have  been  more  clearly  shown  could  we  have  placed  in 
the  balance  the  lost  eye,  hands,  arms,  or  legs,  lower 
earning  capacity  and  fewer  comforts  and  advantages 
to  your  family. 

There  is  liul  cmc  tlii)ig  that  will  eliminate  your  lo»s 
and  that  is  personal  caution  at  all  times.  Don't  blame 
anyone  else,  for  the  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands. 
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British  Trade  News 

(Prom  our  London  CoiTespoudent ) 

London.  April  IS.  1922. — An  old  favorite  "f  pre-war 
days  has  again  made  its  appearance — the  International 
Building  Trades  Exhibition.  Previous  to  the  outhreak 
of  war  the  Exhibition  was  held  every  other  year,  Init 
since  its  revival  it  will  again  become  a  biennial  event. 
As  side  .shows,  wall-papers  and  boards  attract  much  at- 
tention. Tlse  Thames  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  making  a 
speciality  of  their  "Sx"  board  for  interior  lining  of 
ceilings  and  walls.  It  is  said  to  be  notable  for  rigidity 
and  high  tensile  strength  and  is  easily  and  rajiidly 
fitted.  Another  claim  for  the  board  is  that  it  cannot 
crack  or  fall,  and  is  made  to  take  di-stemper,  varnish, 
enamel,  etc.,  without  an.v  si)ecial  treatment.  I  mention 
these  few  points  for  Canadian  board-makei-s. 

Sir  F.  Becker    'Interrogated" 

It  is  rumored  that  .someone  has  been  trying  to  inter- 
rogate Sir  Frederick  Becker  on  his  return  to  England 
from  Canada.  Those  who  know  the  Canadian  i>ul|) 
pioneer  in  London  can  reali.se  the  task  it  is  to  interrogate 
him.  "I  have  onl.v  fixed  up  a  contract,"  he  said,  "with 
Chicoutimi,  which  represents  between  .£14,000,000  and 
£1.5,000,000."  A  ,£1.000,000  is  not  much  in  London— 
but  the  Inimor  for  the  interi-ogator  lies  in  the  difference 
between  the  fourteen  and  fifteen  millions.  And  then 
the  intei'rogated  told  the  interrogator  that  all  the  talk 
about  big  deals  and  big  scliemes  in  Canada  was  "moon- 
.shine."  Indeed,  Sir  Frederick  tliinks  that  some  of  tlic 
writers  in  the  land  of  the  Majjle  Leaf  "give  vent  to 
vivid  imaginations."  Of  course,  it  is  Sir  Fred's 
"Blarney"  — -  with  an  "interrogator."  Still  we  have 
to  be  thankful  for  small  mercies  in  these  days  of  jiulp 
and  paper  depres.>^ion  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  kimw 
that  we  have  a  man  like  Sir  Frcderii'k  taking  an  in- 
terest in  Canadian  industry  and  upholding  the  i)ost-\vai' 
slogan,  "Trade  within  the  Empire."  It  would  be  a 
hai)p.v  day  for  the  Colonics  and  Dominions  if  London 
had  about  three  score  Fred.  Beckers.  Sir  Fredi'ricdc 
lias  done  a  lot  for  Canadian  imli),  is  still  doing  "his 
bit" — but  no  "interrogator"  will  ever  find  out  tlic  ex- 
tent of  his  ingenuity,  encigy.  and  fore.sigiit  on  matters 
of  pulp  bnyinir  and  selling. 

Board  Men  Combine 

The  Paper  Makers'  As,sociation.  since  its  inception 
with  North  and  South,  is  graduall\'  following  in  the 
trail  of  the  Canadian  and  American  Association.  The 
latest  offs])ring  takes  the  form  of  a  Box-Board  Section, 
but  only  members  with  nudti-c.\linder  mould  machines 
are  entitled  to  become  a.ssociated  with  the  Section.  This 
new.Sectiim  will  very  likely  co-o])erate  with  the  Paper 
Box  Makers.  It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and  it 
should  be  inteiesting  to  read  an  annual  report  issued  by 
the  joint  bodies. 

Statistics 

Preliminary  figures  relating  to  Mardi  imports  and 
exports  have  been  is.sued.  Fuller  details  will  appear  in 
my  next  despatch.  I  find  in  March  \m\p  was  ijnported 
to  the  extent  of  28,886  tons,  compared  with  25,994  tons 
in  1921  and  64,798  tons  in  March  1920. 

Paper  imports  readied  984,0r)2  cwts,  which  excels 
March  1921  and  1920. 

British  exports  of  pajicr  and  cardboard  were  about 
1 37,935  cwts.  compared  with  109,551  cwts  in  1921  and 
163,773  ewts  in  March  1920. 


Swedish  Peace 

■Messages  have  reached  London  that  peace  agreements 
have  been  reached  in  Sweden.  I  mentioned  some  weeks 
ago  that  labor  troubles  were  hampering  the  paper  mills 
and  the  production  of  paper.  It  is  now  stated  that  tiie 
new  agreement  will  last  until  February  1923  and  there 
will  be  an  immediate  reduction  in  wages  to  be  followed 
by  another  on  Sept.  1. 

Dickinson's  Additional  Dividend 

John  Dickinson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  have  declared  an  addi- 
tional interim  dividend  of  5  p.c.  on  their  ordinary  shares 
in  res])ect  of  the  year  ended  December  31.  1921.  Tiiis 
will  probablj'  conclude  the  payment  of  a  dividend  for 
last  year.  Dickinsons"  have  a  big  connection  with  Aus- 
tralia and  the  preference  for  British  paper  should 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  their  exports.  According 
to  messages  reaching  London  the  demand  and  competi- 
tion for  fine  papers  in  the  Antipodes  are  keen.  British 
.sellers,  in  order  to  capture  what  is  going,  are  quoting 
low  prices. 

The  Wages  Conference 

1  mentioned  last  week  that  the  Employers"  Federation 
of  the  Pai)er  Makers,  and  the  Men's  Unions,  were  hold- 
ing a  secret  conference  on  the  long  drawn  out  wages 
and  hours  ([uestions.  At  this  conference  the  employers 
submitted  certain  terms  and  the  Unions  are  discussing 
them  tliis  week.  As  the  present  agreement  expires  on 
May  4.  the  parties  in  tlie  conference  will  liave  to  ex- 
l)edite  their  business.  The  scheme  submitted  now'  to  the 
Unitms  should  be  the  final  one  and,  if  they  accept,  we 
may  hear  no  more  about  unrest;  if  they  do  not  an 
awkward  position  arises  in  view  of  the  national  agree- 
ment ending  on  May  4.  There  seems,  however,  consider- 
able .slowness  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  This  slowness,  I 
am  informed,  is  attributable  to  the  stubborn  ways 
adopted  by  the  workers'  representatives.  They  know 
they  have  got  to  lose  something  and  they  are  "hanging 
(Hit"  for  all  they  can  get.  On  the  otlier  hand  tlie  hours 
worked  are  not  .satisfactory  to  the  mill-owners.  Not  so 
long  ago  Sir  Frederick  Becker  said  if  they  could  induce 
tlie  liands  to  work  longer  hours  the  mills  would  do  better. 
The  workers'  case  is.  if  they  work  longer  hours  tiiey  are 
reducing  employment  and  their  finances  cannot  stand 
more  unemployment  —  their  idea  being  to  make  the 
work  go  round  and  cover  as  many  work«rs  as  possible. 

Fibre  Containers 

In  view  of  the  pilfering  that  is  carried  on  while 
goods  are  in  transit  on  Canadian  and  English  railroads, 
and  passing  through  docks,  wooden  cases  are  on  trial. 
The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  on  the  sub- 
.ject  and  reference  is  made  to  the  fiberite  box  made  by 
the  Thames  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  These  boxes  are  made  with 
wooden  frame  ends  and  (mce  a  tliief  opens  them  they 
fall  to  jiieces.  In  other  words  he  cannot  get  at  the  con- 
tents without  destroying  the  whole  box.  These  boxes 
are  made  for  inland  and  cross-channel  traffic,  but  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  do  not  tliink  they  will  be  suit- 
able for,  sa.v,  Atlantic  voyages.  To  further  protect  the 
fiberite  boxes  against  iiilfering  they  are  strapped  with 
the  Signode  sy.stem  and  carry  weiglits  equal  to  56  lb. 
and  84  lb.  The  Chamber  has  also  inspected  cardboard 
boxes  exhibited  by  the  Alliance  Box  Co.  These  are  fixed 
with  wire  staples  or  with  bifurcated  rivets  and  they  are 
rei)orted  on  as  being  suitable,  as  well  as  affording  pro- 
tection against  thieves,  for  certain  kinds  of  goods  trans- 
ported on  the  railroads.  The  ril)ru  liox.  or  container, 
seems  to  be  most  favored. 
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The  Hodgre  Sheriff  Paper  Co.  of  Toronto  has  found 
it  necessary  on  account  of  expanding  bu.siness  to  secure 
more  commodious  quarters.  These  have  been  secured  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  McKiunon  Building  in  which  they 
now  have  offices  on  the  third  floor.  Their  address  will, 
therefore,  be  unchanged. 


Mr.  I.  H.  Weldon,  president  of  tlie  Provincial  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  spent  a  few  days  in  Montreal  last  week. 


The  offices  of  the  Eastern  Pulp  Company,  Limited, 
and  of  J.  H.  A.  Acer  and  Company,  Limited,  have  been 
removed  from  the  Sun  Life  Building  to  the  Canada 
Cement  Building,  Montreal. 


Canadian  Mead-Morrison  Company,  Ltd.,  manufac- 
turers of  wood  room  equipment,  coal  and  ore  handling 
machinery,  hoisting  and  conveying  machinery  and 
labor  saving  plants  have  moved  their  general  sales 
office  from  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill  to  the  Canada  Cement 
Building,  Phillips  Square,  Montreal. 


Messrs.  A.  Klipstein  &  Company  Ltd.,  12  St.  Peter 
St.,  Montreal,  are  again  selling  Aluminum  Sulphate  for 
the  paper  making  industry.  The  manufacturing  works 
are  located  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  which  gives  a  decided 
freight  advantage  to  Canadian  points. 


Mr.  D.  A.  Pritchard,  until  recently  Electrochemical 
Superintendent  of  the  United  Alkali  Company  in  Eng- 
land, has  been  appointed  Works  Manager  of  the  Can- 
adian Salt  Co.,  Windsor,  Ont.  Mr.  Pritchard  recently 
arrived  from  England,  and  assx;med  his  new  duties.  It 
is  the  intention  of  this  Company  to  proceed  immediate- 
ly with  the  installation  of  a  plant  for  liquifying  Chlor- 
ine gas  with  a  capacity  of  approximately  ten  tons  per 
day. 


PRICE  BROS'  YEAR 

Profits  of  $1,327,332  are  shown  by  Price  Brothers  & 
Company,  Limited,  in  the  annual  report  covering  the 
fiscal  year  ended  February  28,  1922.  The  report  re- 
flects the  labor  troubles  as  well  as  the  unfavorable  mar- 
ket for  its  products  during  the  greater  part  of  the  pe- 
riod under  review,  and  closed  the  year  with  a  deficit  of 
$161,620  after  bond  interest  and  dividends,  but  before 
depreciation  and  Government  taxes.  The  previous  re- 
port covered  a  fiscal  period  of  only  four  months,  so 
comparisons  must  be  made  as  between  the  full  year  and 
the  four  months.  Figures  for  the  latter  period  are  valu- 
able in  that  they  give  some  idea  as  to  the  earning  capa- 
city of  the  company  under  favorable  trade  conditions. 
In  his  remarks  to  shareholders.  Sir  William  Price,  Pres- 
ident of  the  company,  says:  "There  has  been  a  decided 
falling-off  in  inventory  values,  and  your  directors  have 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  write  all  these  down  to 
replacement  values,  or  less,  but  in  doing  this  tliey  have 
found  themselves  imable  to  make  any  provision  for  or- 
dinary depreciation  of  fixed  assets  or  depletion  of 
limits.  This  year  under  review  covers  a  period  during 
which  the  company  suffered  from  labor  troubles  at  its 
paper  mills.  The  loss  thus  entailed  by  reduction  in  out- 
put, coupled  with  the  shrinkage   on  account  of  falling 


prices  in  newsprint,  is  reflected  in  the  company's  earn- 
ings. The  year  under  review  has  been  a  very  bad  one 
for  the  lumber  business  and  this  shrinkage  in  revenue. 
Your  directors  being  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  general 
depression  was  likely  to  last  for  some  time,  immediately 
set  about  making  all  possible  internal  economies,  and 
feel  that  with  their  inventories  brought  forward  at 
values,  as  explained  above,  the  company  is  in  a  proper 
shape  to  face  the  present  depression  until  such  time  as 
conditions  improve." 


A.  M.  HUESTIS  RETURNS  FROM  EUROPE 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  had  a  chat  with  Mr. 
Iluestis  who  has  just  returned  to  Toronto  from  a  trip 
to  Europe  covering  several  months  and  including  the 
principal  centres. 

He  noted  unemployment  conditions  particularly, 
finding  that  of  the  industrial  nations  Great  Britain 
was  worst  off  in  this  respect.  There  were  few  un- 
employed in  Prance  and  Belgium,  and  almost  none  in 
Germany. 

A  very  large  news  print  mill  is  under  way  for  Lyons, 
France.  Swedish  kraft  mills  and  German  coated  paper 
mills  were  very  busy. 

Mr.  Huestis  has  opened  an  office  at  No.  8  Colborne 
St.,  Toronto  and  in  addition  to  the  lines  he  formerly 
handled  acting  as  representative  of  the  Kalbfleiseh 
Coriioration,  lie  will  carry  several  other  lines  of  paper- 
makers'  chemicals  including  new  lines  of  British  made 
ultramarines  and  glues. 


SHIPMENTS  INCREASE,  STOCKS  DECREASE 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  the  News  Print 
Service  Bureau,  New  York,  has  issued  the  following 
interesting  statistical  review  of  the  newsprint  business. 
First  Quarter  1922 
Production,  shipments  and  stocks  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1922  compai-ed  with  the  same  period  in 
1921  as  follows: 

Production  —  3  Months 
Tons  Tons  % 

1922  1921  Increase 

Canada  245,685  200,744  22 

U.  S.  321,101  334,402  (a)     4 


G 


Total 

566,786                535,146 

(a)  Decrease 

Shipments  —  3  Months 

1922                       1921 

Tons                      Tons 

Canada 

251,603                193,120 

U.  S. 

316,855                317,376 

Total 


(!anada 
U.  S. 

Total 


568,458  510,496 

Mill  Stocks  on  March  31 

1922  1921 

Tons  Tons 

7,919  18,663 

28,180  41,789 


36,099 


00,452 


Increase 

% 
30 


11 

Increase 

% 
58 
32 

40 
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Technical  Secrion 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A-3  Exotic  Gramineous  Plants  as  Raw  Materials  for 
Paper  Making.  CH.  GRDUD.  Papeterie,  xliii.  7;j3-7a4, 
(Aug.  25,  1921).  A  very  brief  sketcli  of  the  paper  mak- 
ing qualities  of  various  African,  Asiatic-,  and  Auierieau 
grasses.  -A.  P.  -C. 

A-5;  G-12  Groundwood  Preservation  Tests.  JOHN  S. 
BATES.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  851-853,  (Aug.  18,  1921). 
Description  of  large-scale  experiments  carried  out  ou 
groundwood  laps  at  the  Keuogami  mill  of  Price  Bros. 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  The  treatments  were  designed  to  give  one 
light  and  one  heavy  treatment  with  each  preservative 
tried,  the  former  representing  moderate  cost  and  pos- 
sible value  in  retarding  decay,  and  the  latter  represent- 
ing high  cost  but  certain  preservation  from  decay  if  the 
substance  is  any  good  for  the  purjxise.  The  proportions 
(by  weight)  of  preservatives  used  to  air-dry  pulp  treat- 
ed were:  zinc  chloride  1.11  per  cent,  and  3.61  per  cent; 
mercuric  cldoridc  0.057  and  0.187  per  cent;  sodium  flu- 
oride 0.581  and  2.90  per  cent.  A  solution  of  suitable 
strength  of  the  preservative  was  sprayed  on  to  a  felt 
roll  fitted  to  tlie  top  press  roll  of  an  ordinary  ground- 
wood  wet  machine.  Treated  and  untreated  laps  were 
kept  in  storage  for  over  18  mouths.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  there  were  pronounced  black  spots  in  the  zinc 
chloride  treated  laps  and  dark  grey  patches  in  those 
treated  with  mercuric  chloride;  while  the  sodium  flu- 
oride treated  laps  were  all  in  excellent  condition,  the 
only  change  being  a  certain  amount  of  pale  grey  dis- 
coloration as  ordinarily  found  in  storage  pulp.  In  each 
case  the  untreated  laps  followed  tiie  treated  laps  to 
some  extent ;  but  they  showed  less  black  discol:)rati<in 
and  more  rot  of  tlie  ordinar.v  varieties,  altliougii  de- 
terioration was  not  serious  after  nearly  two  years  in 
storage.  Laps  were  tlieu  kept  in  a  most  brick  kiln 
where  molds  and  fungi  could  develop  at  a  faster  rate. 
After  eighteen  months  storage  the  laps  from  the  liglit 
and  heavy  zinc  chloride  treatments  were  badly  discolor- 
ed by  cliaracteristic  black  spots  which  were  caused  by 
clusters  of  brown  fungus  filaments,  so  tliat  the  peciUiar 
fungus  discoloration  was  ap|)aieutly  stinndated  by  tlie 
presence  of  zinc  chloride.  Tlie  laps  from  the  light  and 
lieavy  mercuric  chloride  treatments  were  also  badly 
discolored,  having  a  speckled  appearance,  mainly  on 
the  surface,  due  to  characteristic  green  and  grey 
patches  of  the  mold,  probably  Penicillium,  which  canse.i 
the  ordinary  molding  of  bread.  Tlie  laps  from  the  light 
and  heavy  sodium  fluoride  treatments  in  most  cases 
looked  the  same  as  when  they  were  put  into  the  kiln. 
In  the  lower  portions  of  the  piles,  where  no  drying  had 
taken  place,  there  were  a  few  pale  grey  patches  which 
were  not  due  to  fungus  or  molds,  but  was  probably  an 
iron  tannate  stain.  From  the  tests  it  appears  that  .so- 
dium fluoride  is  a  promising  preservative  for  ground- 
wood  pulp.  Under  the  varied  conditions  of  testing  it 
preserved  the  original  color  and  quality  of  the  pulp  sa- 
tisfactorily. The  lighter  treatment  wa's  sufficient  and 
comparatively  inexpensive.  Further  experiments  would 
be  necessary  to  establish  the  exact  proportions  of  chem- 
ical necessary,  the  cost  of  treatment  on  a  commercial 
scale,  and  the  effectiveness  in  retarding  decay  under 
all  conditions  of  storage.   -A.  P.  -C. 

A-14  Identification  of  Loading  Materials  in  Paper. 
Industsria  della  Carta;  Papeterie,  xliii,  549-550,  (June 


25,  1921).  Outline  of  the  chemical  tests  to  be  used  .for 
detecting  the  various  loading  materials  used  in  paper 
making,  and  also  of  their  characteristic  microscopic 
api)earance.   -A.  P.  -C. 

B-2  Indigenous  (French)  Raw  Materials  for  Paper 
Making.  CH.  GROUD.  Papeterie,  xliii,  588,  591,  (July 
10,  11)21)  :  682-684,  (Aug.  10,  1921).  Discu.ssion  of  the 
advisability  of  reforestation  with  poplar  and  conifers, 
rather  than  with  hardwoods  such  as  oak,  of  intensify- 
ing reforestation  in  France,  and  of  utilizing  plants  such 
as  broom,  vine  shoots,  and  the  straws  of  various  gra- 
mineous plants.  -A.  P.  -C. 

B-4  Making  Pulp  from  Pine  Stumps  and  Logging 
Refuse.  Paper,  xxix.  11-13,  iSept.  7,  1921  i.  During  the 
last  15  years  Joseph  II.  Wallace  &  Co.  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  utilization  of  jiine  stumps  and  logging  re- 
fuse. They  have  succeeded  in  evolving  a  satisfactory 
process.  The  preliminary  treatment  will  take  place  mi 
a  small  semi-portable  field  plant  of  a  very  simple  de- 
sign, operating  at  a  central  point  in  the  land  clearing 
scheme  and  producing  turpentine,  pine-oil,  rosin,  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  and  tar,  as  well  as  a  main  product,  pulp 
chip  of  uniform  moisture  and  resin  content.  The  crude 
products  will  then  be  transporteil  to  centrally  located 
jilants  and  existing  mills  where  the  manufactui'e  of 
pulp  and  paper  and  the  refining  operations  are  carried 
out.  The  material  unsuitable  for  pulp  manufacture 
(termed  "trash")  will  be  used  as  a  raw  material  for 
destructive  distillation,  producing,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  acid,  flotation  oil,  etc.,  a  fuel  supply  sufficient 
for  all  the  requirements  of  the  field  plant.  The  proees.; 
has  been  thoroughly  denuuistrated  in  a  semi-commer- 
cial plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.  -A.  P.  -C. 

L-D  Motor  HauLng  Cuts  Wcod  Operating  Costs.  Pulp 
and  Pape-,  xix,  8i2.  (Aug.  18,  1921),  Figures  reLently 
presented  to  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the  America;! 
Paper  and  Pulp  Ai;sociation  show  that  the  use  of  powc; 
equipment  cuts  tl  e  cost  of  log  hauling  as  much  as  70 
jKM-  <  ent.  -A.  P.  -C. 

B-7  Private  Forestry.  J.  K.  JOIIXSON.  Great  South- 
ern Lumber  Co.  Paper,  xxviii,  9-10,  39,  (Aug.  24,  1921). 
A  plea  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  private  forestry  on 
the  ground  that  '"it  costs  too  much  not  to  practice  for- 
estry", together  with  a  sketch  of  the  work  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Co.  for  the  pro- 
]3er  utilization  of  forest  i>roducts  and  the  reduction  of 
waste  to  a  minimum.  -A.  P.-C. 

B-S  The  Paper  Industry  and  the  Pulpwood  Supply. 
R.  S.  KELLotJt;,  Secretary  of  the  News  Print  Service 
Bureau.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  S81-882,  (Aug.  25,  1921), 
Sre  this  journal,  xix,  866,  li-4,  Aug.  18,  1921.  -A.  P.  -C. 
N-4  The  Care  of  Steam  Boilers  During  Shut-Downs. 
Papeterie,  xliii,  738,  (Aug.  25,  1921).  To  prevent  rust- 
ing, boilers  should  be  either  emptied  out  completel\- 
and  cleaned,  keeping  them  as  dry  as  possible,  or  else 
they  should  be  filled  with  water  in  which  is  di.ssolved 
0.5  to  1  kilo  of  sodium  or  potassium  bichromate  and  an 
eipial  amount  of  soda  ash.  -A.  P.  -C. 

D-3,  E-3,  F-3,  R-6.  Reducing  the  Waste  of  Pulp 
Wood.  More  Pulp  per  Cord.  JOILX  I).  RUE,  In  charge, 
I'lil))  and  Paper  SrrKcjn,  Forest  Products,  Lab.,  Mad- 
ison, Wis.  Chem.  Met  Eng.,  xxv,  447-448,  (Aug.  31, 
1921).  A  brief  ili.scussion  of  the  various  causes  whica 
prevent  the  most  complete  utilization  of  wood  in  the 
manid'acliiri'  of  pulp,  uilli    hints  as  to  the    lines  along 
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wliicli  iTsearcli  slioiild  he  coiidiK-tcd  to  climiiiate  tliis 
waste,  at  least  in  |)art :  i-ediicint;-  tlie  decay  i)f  pulp 
wood  during  storage,  eoiitroUiug  grinding  operations, 
improving  methods  of  pulp  manufacture,  utiii/.ation  of 
hardwoods  and  pines.   -A.  P.-C 

E-0  The  Manufacture  of  Paper  Pulp  by  Means  of 
Chlorine.  UMBEKTO  POMILIO.  Chimie  et  Industrie,  6, 
267-275,  (Se])t.  1921).  Translation  by  A.  Papineau-Cou- 
ture  in  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  1255-1259,  (Dec.  15,  1921). 
Also,  abridged  translation  in  Paper,  xxix  27-29,  (Nov. 
9,  1921).  Paper  pulp  can  be  prepared  from  vegetable 
materials  by  treatment  with  caustic  soda,  bisulphites, 
or  oxidizing  agents  and  then  alkali.  The  last  is  the  most 
efficient,  and  is  used  in  the  laboratory  for  the  deter- 
mination of  cellulose ;  but  it  has  not  been  extensively 
applied  commercially  on  account  of  its  high  cost.  In 
1916  an  Italian  firm  built  a  mill  to  make  pulp  according 
to  the  Cataldi  patent  (Fr.  492,222,  Sept.  9,  1916.  See 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xviii,  301,  P-5,  March  18, 1920.).  It  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  4  years,  and  has  shown  that 
theoretical  yields  can  be  obtained  on  a  commercial 
scale,  and  that  tiie  quality  of  the  pulp  is  superior  to 
that  of  soda  pulj).  Tlie  "Elettrochimica  Pomolo"  is 
erecting  a  10  t.  mill  to  prepare  hemp  pulp  by  this  pro- 
cess. Its  advantages  are  simplicity,  ease  of  control,  low 
consumption  of  chemicals  and  raw  materials,  reduced 
labor,  low  power  consumption,  simple  and  compact 
equipment,  and  high  yield.  It  also  furnishes  a  ready 
market  for  surplus  chloriiu'  production,   -A.  P.  -C. 

F-5  The  Cooking  of  Plants  for  the  Preparation  of 
Paper  Pulp:  Pressure  vs,  Atmospheric  Cooking.  RAY- 
MOND FOUKNIKK.  Papier,  xxiv,  404-410,  (Sept. 
1921).  Under  no  conditions  does  treatment  with  alka- 
line liquor  alone  give  a  pure  cellulose;  its  action  must 
be  completed  by  an  oxidizing  treatment  (known  as 
blea(diing).  (looking  under  high  pressures  has  few  ad- 
vantages and  many  drawbacks.  Results  are  given  of 
tests  carried  out  on  wheat  straw,  reeds,  papyrus,  and 
esparto,  comparing  cooking  under  high  |)ressure  and 
without  pressure  under  varying  conditions.  Fournier 
concludes  that  the  use  of  pressure  alone  presents  no 
great  advantage  and  it  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
meclianical  treatment  which  allows  of  more  intimate 
contact  of  the  liquor  Avith  the  material.  When  this  was 
done  and  sufficient  caustic  was  used,  the  incrustants 
were  solubilized  in  a  fairly  short  time;  but  continuing 
the  treatment  for  a  long  period  (uj)  to  700  per  cent) 
did  not  appreciably  lower  the  yield,  showing  that  the 
cellulose  was  not  attacked.  The  use  of  a  large  excess  of 
/caustic  soda  does  not  greatly  lower  the  yield.   -A.  P.  -C. 

K-6  Pulping  Methods  for  Bamboos  and  Grasses.  R.W. 
SINDALL.  Paper,  xxviii,  15-16,  (Aug.  31,  1921).  Des- 
cription of  the  method  of  chipping  liamboo,  cooking  es- 
parto and  bamboo,  aiul  reclaiming  by-])rductss  from  the 
waste  liquors  according  to  tlie  Rinman  method,  which 
is  to  be  carried  out  at  a  plant  which  is  being  installed 
in  Scotland.  The  mill  is  being  erected  in  view  of  the 
treatment  of  esparto  and  "its  ajjplication  to  bamboo  is 
stated  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  adaptation".  -A.  P.  -('. 


K-10  Rosin  Sizing.  Papeterie,  xliii,  742-746,  (Aug. 
25,  1921).  Practical  directions  as  to  tlie  preparation 
and  application  of  rosin  size,  addition  of  alum,  anil 
ti-eatment  of  hard  water.   -A.  P.  -C. 

K.12  Paper  Making  Wires.  V.  BOUYER.  Papeterie, 
xliii,  773-77S,  (Sept.  10.  1921);  818-826,  (Sept.  25, 
1921)  ;  866-881,  (Oct.  10,  1921).  A  detailed  description 
of  the  different  weaves  of  wire  cloth  used  on  paper 
machines,  of  the  kind  of  work  best  suited  to  the  various 
kinds  of  wires,  and  of  the  causes  of  ih'terioration.  -A.- 
P.  -C. 


K-12  The  Fastest  Paper  Machine  in  the  World. 
Paper,  xxviii.  KI-IS,  :'.:!,  (Aug.  :!,  1921  i.  Brief  descrir»- 
lion  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  1200  ft.  a  mill,  news 
print  machine  built  by  the  Beloit  Iron  Works  and  ins- 
talled at  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  mill  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Water  Power  and  Paper  Go. :  temperature  control 
of  the  driers,  discharge  of  the  condensate  from  the  drip 
headers,  evacuation  of  entrapped  air  from  the  driers, 
reclamation  of  heat  units,  lubrication  of  bearings,  au- 
tomatic paper  feed  through  the  machine,  and  speed 
control.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-0  Old  Watermarks  of  Animals.  DARD  HUNTER. 
Paper,  xxviii,  12-15,  25,  (Aug.  24,  1921).  Historical 
sketch  of  the  use  of  watermarks.  -A.  P.  -C. 

N-5  The  Use  of  Powdered  Fuel.  HARLOW  D.  SAV- 
AGE, Combustion  Engineering  Corp.,  New  York.  Pa- 
per, xxviii,  Nos.  23,  24,  25,  26,  (Aug.  10,  17,  24,  31, 
1921).  A  very  brief  mention  of  the  preparation  plant 
necessary  in  connection  with  powdered  fuel  installa- 
tions, together  with  a  digest  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  the  last  three  years  in  the  equipping  of  steam 
power  plants  with  ]K)wdered  coal,  a  record  of  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  in  rendering  powdered  coal 
for  steam  jiroduction  thoroughly  reliable  and  efficient 
and  a  presentation  of  the  economic  possibilities  of  this 
most  efficient  method  of  combustion.  The  data  given 
are  taken  entirely  from  plants  with  which  the  writer 
lias  had  active  pressonal  contact.    -A.  P -C. 

N-0  R-6  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industrial  Power 
Plants.  DAVID  MOFFAT  MYERS,  New  York  Citv. 
Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  XXV,  413-416,  (Aug,  31,  1921).  The 
detennining  factor  in  deciding  whether  an  industry 
should  own  its  jiower  jilaiit  or  buy  its  power  is  the  rela- 
tion of  heating  and  process  steam  to  power  demand.  - 
A.  P.  -C. 

M-4  Steel  Belt  Power  Transmission.  Pulp  and  Paper. 
xix,  929-930,  (Sept.  8,  1921).  Early  efforts  at  introduc- 
ing l)elts  failed  because  the  fact  had  lieen  overlooked 
that  a  tension  constantly  varying  from  zero  to  a  max- 
imum and  frequently  applied  to  a  bod.y  causes  self-des- 
truction if  the  maximum  tension  is  not  confined  to  half 
the  breaking  stress  of  the  material.  A  satisfactory  sys- 
tem of  steel  belts  is  now  on  the  markets.  Its  merits  are 
dwelt  upon  at  some  length.   -A.  P.  -G. 

P-2  .■  R-6  Reduction  of  Waste  through  Accident  Pre- 
vention. L.  A.  DeBLOlS,  Manager,  Safety  Section,  E.  1. 
Dul'i)]it  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.  Chem. 
IVlet.  Eng.,  XXV,  403-406,  (Aug.  31,  1921).  The  chemical 
industry  in  many  of  its  branches  is  in  the  development 
ov  quasi-development  stage  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  therefore 
important  that  its  industrial  accidents  should  be  care- 
Tullv  analyzed.  -A,  P.  -C. 

R-1  The  Paper  Industry  of  Austria.  JOHN  F.  SI- 
MONS, Vienna.  Paper,  xxviii,  15,  32,  (Aug.  3,  1921). 
An  analysis  of  the  present  status  of  the  Austrian  paper 
industi'y.    -A.  P.   -C. 

R-1  The  Warkaus  Mills  of  Finland.  SULPHO  SETA- 
LA,  Paper,  xxviii,  11-14,  (Aug.  10,  1921).  Description 
of  the  Warkaus  Works,  comprising  groundwood  mill, 
sulphite  mill,  saw  mill,  and  paper  mill.   -A.  P.-C. 

R-4  Salesmanship.  1!.  SPROULE.  Pulp  and  Paper, 
xix,  901-902,  (Sept.  1,  1921).  A  discussion  of  proper 
salesmanship  methods,  more  particularly  from  the 
point  of  vi(i^v  of  the  paper  box  manufacturer.   -A.  P.  -C. 

R-4.-  R-6  The  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Marke'  ng. 
WILLIAM  R,  I'.ASSETT,  Vliller  1-^-anklin  &  Bassett 
Co,,  New  York  City.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxv,  420-422. 
(Aug.  1,  1921).  Marketing  from  the  ]ioint  of  view  of 
the  manufacturer  can  be  made  more  profitable  b}-  the 
applii'ation  of  better  metliods  of  distribution  and  by  the 
establishment  of  improved  selling  policies.   A.  P.-G. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  Jlay  2.  —  Ne\v.si)riut  foutiuues  to  eom- 
iiiand  the  chief  attention  in  the  l)iilp  and  paper  mar- 
kets. There  are  many  imjuiries  for  spot  business,  in- 
quiries which  necessarily  do  not  meet  with  any  ready 
response.  Canadian  mills  are  filled  with  orders  for 
a  long  period  ahead,  and  those  American  publishers 
who  have  been  relying  on  European  stocks  or  who  have 
allowed  their  supplies  to  run  down,  are  now  very 
anxious  to  cover  themselves  against  contingencies.  The 
trouble  with  the  American  paper  mills  has  been  post- 
poned, but  tlie  coal  strike  is  bound  to  have  an  in- 
creasingly acute  effect  on  the  paper  and  other  trades. 
Under  the  pressure  of  tliis  greater  demand,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  price  of  newsprint  will  ad- 
vance. The  Canadian  mills  are  not  responsible  for  the 
reduction  in  the  price  —  that  was  forced  upon  them, 
and  now  that  the  demand  has  grown,  an  upward  move- 
ment in  values  would  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise, 
especially  as  manufacturing  costs  are  still  high,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  mills  witli  substantial  stocks  of 
wood  bought   at   or  near  the   peak. 

Apart  altogether  from  such  abnormal  circumstances 
as  the  threatened  strike  of  paper  mill  operatives  and 
the  coal  trouble,  which  caused  a  certain  number  of 
orders  to  come  to  Canada,  there  is  an  undoubted  rise  in 
the  consumption  of  newsprint.  This  is  likelj-  to  continue, 
making  for  a  favorai)le  outlook  for  the  immediate 
future. 

Pine  and  book  papers  are  in  fair  demand,  while  tis- 
sues and  toilets  have  a  good  market.  Wrappings  are 
in  .satisfactory  request,  but  boards  are  still  quiet.  In 
another  part  of  this  issue  we  print  an  article  calling 
attention  to  the  menace  to  our  book  paper  trade  by 
the  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  pul)lishers  to  obtain  a 
removal  of  the  duty.  Agitation  of  tliis  character,  re- 
newed as  it  is,  creates  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  on  the 
part  of  our  manufacturers,  who  naturally  will  hesitate 
to  expand  tlieir  facilities  if  the  tariff  i.<  lowered  or 
removed.  This  will  mean  loss  of  business  to  the  con- 
struction, engineering,  and  other  l)ranclies  of  commerce 
• — in  fact  an  all  round  loss  to  Canada  and  a  correspond- 
ing benefit  to  competitors  in  the  United  States. 

Several  inquiries  for  fine,  book,  and  writing  papers 
for  abroad  have  been  received,,  and  there  is  a  good 
chance  of  some  of  the  business  coming  to  Canada. 
Competition,  however,  is  of  the  most  acute  description, 
British  manufacturers  being  particularly  keen  to  secure 
orders. 

The  pulp  depai'tment  shows  little  variation,  (iround- 
wood  is  very  slow  of  sale,  and  the  jjrospects  of  cither  a 
l)etterment  in  price  or  of  larger  orders  are  not  very 
encouraging.  Chemical  pulps  are  in  moderate  request, 
with  a  little  more  demand  for  bleached  .sulpliite  at  the 
recent  cut  in  quotations. 

Toronto  Topics 

May  Day  in  business  here  looks  l)ack  over  the  signs 
of  spring  in  trade  and  wonders  why  revival  hangs  fire 
when  so  many  signs  point  the  wa,y.  Even  the  nuirked 
reaction  in  stocks  last  week  is  regarded  as  a  healthy 
sign. 

The  most  definitely  cheering  contribution  to  the 
list  of  factors  for  betterment    is  that   llnoiighout  the 


Province  and  in  Toronto  itself  there  is  improved  build- 
ing activity.  In  most  branches  of  buiding  tliere  is 
more  activity  than  has  been  known  since  1914. 

No  line  of  pulp  and  paper  activity  .shows  any  mark- 
ed improvement.  One  or  two  have  been  somewhat 
quieter.  Writings  have  slowed  dowTi  somewhat  from 
their  recent  aetivitj',  for  example,  but  as  no  especial 
cause  can  be  assigned  the  only  surmise  is  that  buying 
is  not  yet  resumed  and  dealers  Mere  making  up  stocks 
in  anticipation  of  sales  that  did  not  develop  in  volume 
This  is  one  example  of  several  similar  experiences.  It 
indicates  that  heavy  stocks  are  not  being  carried  and 
with  any  strong  resumption  of  buying  on  the  part  of 
consumers  there  should  be  a  rapid  absorption  of  stocks 
in  hand. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  here  tliat  common  sense  will 
prevent  a  strike  materializing  after  the  expiration  of 
the  fifteen  days  statu  quo  agreement.  It  is  thought 
that  as  far  as  Canadian  mills  are  concerned  both  sides 
ai'e  anxious  to  avoid  a  strike. 

The  pulp  market  lacks  any  strong  feature,  mills 
operating  about  75  p.c.  of  capacity.  Prices  are  more  or 
less  nominal.  Following  are  approximate  delivered 
prices  which  are  fairly  uniform. 

GROUNDWOOD.  —  News  grade  around  $30  deliver- 
ed.    Book  grade  around  $37  delivered. 

SULPHITE.  —  News  grades  around  $6.5  delivered. 
Book  grades  around  $70  delivered.  Bleached  grades 
around  $90  delivered. 

SULPHATE.  —  Delivered  $70. 

BOOK  AND  WRITING.  —  Fair  business  is  being 
done  in  a  quiet  way,  but  there  is  no  indication  that 
trade  is  taking  any  more  than  immediate  needs, 

BRISTOLS,  COVERS,  TAGS.  —  Market  varies  from 
dull  to  fair  activity  within  periods  of  a  few  days  at  a 
time.  Last  week  was  dull.  This  week  there  was  a 
bi-ightening  in  all  lines,  but  appearances  do  not  indicate 
anv  settled  improvement. 

WRAPPINGS.  —  No.  1  Kraft  8  3-4c.  per  lb.  Color- 
ed Kraft  9  l-4c.  to  10  l-4c.  per  lb.  Manilla  5  l-4c.  to 
7  1-2  e.  per  lb. 

BAGS.  —  Manilla  60,20  p.c.  off  regular  list  price^j. 
Light  Ki-aft  60,20,  2  1-2  per  cent.  Heavy  Kraft  70,10 
|)er   cent.     White   Bond,   45,10,    10   jier   cent. 

TISSUES.— 


Manilla  ....     20  x  30     $  .80     24  x  36 

$1.05  Rm. 

Nat.  White  .    .     20  x  30        .90    24  x  36 

1.25  Rm. 

No.  1  White  .   .     20  X  30       1.10     24  x  36 

1.55  Rm. 

White  Sulphite     20  x  30       1.00    24  x  36 

1.40  Rm. 

TOWELS.  —  Interfolding  $5.63  per  ease 

Rolls  of 

150  towels,  50  Rolls  to  case: — 

Bleached  white .$22.10  per  ca.se  less  22  p.c. 

Natural 19.00  per  ca.^e  less  22  p.c. 


No.  3  Towels 


13.75  i)er  case  less  22  p.c. 


PAPER  stock- 
No.  1  Hard  White  Shavings $3.75 

No.  1  Soft  White  Shavings 3.25 

No.  1  Heavy  Books  &  Magazines  .    .   .      1.50 

Ledger>>  and  Writings 1.80 

No.  1  Kraft 2.25 

New.spapers 90 

No.  1  Mixed  Papers 60 

jMiscellaneous  Mixed  Papers 55 
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Cotton  Rags  No.  1 4.25—4.50 

Thirds  and  Blues  (repacked)    ....      1.50—1.75 

Roofing  Rags 95—1.00 

New  Cotton  Cuttings No  (juotations. 

No.  1  White  81iirt  C'uttings  .   .     9i'.  to  lOc.  per  lb. 

Canton  Flannels  Bleached 7V2C.  pcrlh. 

Fancy  Shirt  Cuttings 4i/oe.  per  lli. 

White  Lawns 7     c.  per  II). 

Blue  Overall  Cuttings 5     c.  per  lb. 

ROPES  &  BAGGING. 

No.  1  Scrap  Bagging,  $17.50  per  ton.     Not  moving 
very  quickly. 

No.  1  Manila  Rope,4i/2C-  per  II).     In  good  demand. 

Mixed  Strings, $20. 00  per  ton.  In  fair  demand. 
There  have  been  no  new  developments  in  the  Waste 
Paper  market  since  last  week.  AH  grades  are  compai'- 
atively  quiet,  the  demand  being  very  spotty.  Tlie 
paper  and  board  manufacturers  have  come  into  the 
market  as  buyers  only  in  spasmodic  fashion,  generally- 
confining  orders  to  immediate  needs. 

There  seems  to  be  a  slightly  firmer  undertone  in  the 
higher  grades  as  the  packers  are  not  so  willing  t«  meet 
buyers'  demands  on  grades  that  can  be  stored  for 
comparatively  little  trouble. 

There  are  no  fresh  developments  in  old  Cotton  Rags. 
Some  of  the  American  Felt  manufacturers  came  into 
the  market  for  small  tonnages,  but  they  have  only 
been  felt  at  certain  points  where  the  orders  have  been 
placed.  Generally  speaking  the  other  grades  are  full 
except  for  sales  of  odd  lots.  New  Cotton  Cuttings  con- 
tinue in  a  nominal  position.  No.  1  White  Shirt  Cut- 
tings have  sold  at  anywhere  from  9  cents  to  dYzC  per 
lb.  but  orders  for  most  grades  are  far  apart. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  April  29 — (Special  Correspondence)  — 
Activity  of  a  consistent  character  is  apparent  in  the 
paper  trade,  and  the  market  is  showing  steady  im- 
provement. On  nearly  all  sides  are  indications  of 
increasing  demand  for  paper  of  most  kinds,  and  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  with  few  exceptions  express 
a  great  deal  more  satisfaction  over  the  prevailing  sit- 
uation than  that  which  has  existed  in  many  months. 
There  seems  to  he  positive  proof  that  the  paper  in- 
dustry is  well  on  the  road  to  normalcy  and  that  the 
market  is  becoming  better  stabilized  and  healthier 
each  day.  Consumers  are  absorbing  larger  amounts 
of  paper,  and  jobbers  are  at  la.'jt  commencing  to  lay 
in  stocks;  thus  mills  are  acquiring  more  orders  and 
are  increasing  their  operations.  Moreover,  a  highly 
encouraging  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  that 
everything  seems  to  point  to  a  long  period  of  good 
business;  that  the  improvement  of  the  past  few  weeks 
is  not  merely  spasmodic,  but  that  it  will  continue  and 
that  the  paper  market  will  gradually  though  steadily 
become  livelier  as  well  as  healthier. 
Latest  statistics  on  newsprint  are  very  favorable. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  of  the  U.S. 
print  paper  industry  for  March  shows  that  production 
of  newsprint  increased  very  materially  during  that 
month,  amounting  to  117,507  net  tons  of  total  news- 
print, compared  with  97.786  tons  produced  in  February. 
March  output  of  this  year  was  some  10,000  tons  great- 
er than  the  production  of  107,532  tons  in  the  same 
month  a  year  ago,  and  compared  quite  favorably  with 
the  output  of  127,847  in  March,  1920,  when  paper  mills 
were  running  at  abnormally  heavy  capacity.  Reports 
in  the  trade  say  that  newsprint  mills  throughout  the 
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United  States  are  operating-  at  better  tlian  85  per  cent 
of  full  capacity,  and  that  they  are  shipping  out  prac- 
tically all  their  tonnage  as  quickly  as  it  becomes 
available.  This  seems  to  be  proven  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Comniission's  report  which  s-ihows  that  in  March 
mill  stocks  increased  but  slightly  more  than  a  thousand 
tons  despite  a  jump  in  production  over  the  preceding 
month  of  20,000  tons.  Further,  the  threat  of  another 
strike  of  newsprint  mill  workei-s  on  May  1  has  been 
creative  of  a  larger  demand  recently  for  print  paper. 
Publishers,  fearing  that  if  the  strike  is  declared  they 
may  be  occasioned  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies, 
have  been  actively  in  the  market  and  have  taken  in  all 
the  paper  found  availaVile. 

There  is  a  fairly  steady  demand  for  wrapping,  tissue 
and  fine  papers.  Writing  papers  are  moving  in  steadily 
increasing  volume  and  at  firming  prices,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  wrapping  papers  would  advance 
were  it  not  for  the  foreign  competition  which  is  just 
sufficient  to  hold  tlie  market  down  for  domestic  wrap- 
ping papers.  Book  papers  are  in  an  unfavorable  po- 
sition. Demand  is  nowhere  near  what  it  should  be,  yet 
there  are  numerous  indications  of  better  conditions 
ahead.  Magazines  and  trade  periodicals  are  increasing 
the  size  and  number  of  their  issues  an(j  this  in  due  time 
will  bring  a  return  of  activity  for  book  paper.  Prices 
are  unsettled,  and  now  and  then  sryae  very  low  quo- 
tations are  heard.  Most  manufacturers  are  obliged 
to  sell  machine  finished  book  at  ijo  higher  than  5.75 
cents  a  pound  f.  o.b.  consuming  points,  and  suiier 
book  is  bringing  only  around  6  cents  a  pound. 

Box  boards  are  in  comparatively  good  demand  and 
are  steady  in  price.  There  is  an  upward  tendency  to 
quotations,  as  would  be  expected  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  manufacturers  are  working  on  an  exceedingly 
narrow  marsin  of  profit,  but  no  actual  changes  have 
vet  been  recorded.  Around  $35  a  ton  f.  o.b.  New  York 
"on  plain  chip  board  and  $37.50  on  news  board  are  the 
prices  commonlv  quoted,  and  one  eastern  mill  is  known 
to    have    booked    orders    recently    at    $32:50    on    chip 

board. 

GROrXD  WOOD—  Available  stocks  of  mechanical 
wood  pulp  are  probably  larger  at  present  than  in  some 
time,  yet  quotations  are  fairly  well  maintained  and 
the  market  is  noticeably  lacking  selling  pressure. 
Grindei-s  have  been  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
in  recent  weeks  and  therefore  have  increased  their 
production  but  it  would  appear  that  few  or  none  of 
them  are  pushing  pulp  onto  the  market  and  that  they 
are  conserving  sucli  output  as  they  cannot  find  a  ready 
market  for  now.  Prices  on  domestic  prime  spruce 
ground  wood  range  around  an  average  of  $32  a  ton 
£  o.b.  producing  plants,  with  prices  named  $2  a  ton 
on   either   side    of   this   level,    depending    on    the    dis- 


tance of  the  haul  to  consuming  points.  Delivered 
consuming  mill  quotations  are  from  .$37  to  $40  a  ton 
with  very  little  variation  from  this  range. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— Current  trading  in  chemical 
wood  pulp  is  mainly  of  routine  character  and  while 
demand  lacks  the  snap  tluit  is  a  feature  in  busier  times 
it  seems  that  enougli  pulp  is  being  moved  toward  con- 
sumers to  sustain  values.  The  reduction  in  prices  on 
domestic  bleached  .sulphite  is  reported  to  have  led  to 
a  little  more  buying,  and  No.  1  bleached  is  moving 
fairly  freely  at  about  4.50  cents  a  pound  at  pulp  mills. 
There  is  also  a  moderately  good  call  for  news  gratle 
sulphite  at  an  average  of  2.50  cents  per  pound,  and 
for  domestic  kraft  pulp  at  from  2.75  to  3  cents. 
Foreign  bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  around  4.25 
cents  ex  dock  New  York  for  No.  1  bleached,  easy 
bleaching  at  about  3  cents,  Mitscheiiich  unbleached 
at  2.90  cents,  and  Scandinavian  kraft  at  2.65  to  2.75 
cents. 

RAG'S — The  market  for  pai)ermaking  rags  is  com- 
mencing to  look  up.  Demand  thus  far  is  principally 
for  small  lots  needed  by  mills  for  direct  use  but  there 
are  plenty  of  indications  that  consumption  of  rags  is 
on  the  rise  and  that  paper  manufacturers  are  begin- 
ning to  think  about  forward  requirements.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  tliat  dealers  and  packers  view 
llie  outlook  with  much  confidence  and  are  not  pressing 
stocks  onto  the  market  at  present,  make  for  a  firmer 
price  undertone. 

PAPER  STOCK— Some  grades  oF  ohl  paper  disi)lay 
a  strengthening  price  tendency.  Soft  wliite  sliavings 
are  especially  firm  and  dealers  in  New  York  mostly  de- 
mand at  least  3.15  cents  a  pound  f .  o.  b.  this  city  for 
No.  1  packing,  with  some  refusing  orders  at  less  than 
3.25  cents.  Old  books  and  magazines  are  firm  at  1.35 
to  1.40  cents  per  pound,  and  white  blank  news  cuttings 
are  hardly  to  be  liad  at  less  than  1.65  cents.  Folded 
newspapers  continue  to  sell  to  board  mills  at  aiioiit  55 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed 
paper  at  42V2  to  45  cents.  Hard  white  shavings  are 
in  rather  slow  demand  and  are  quoted  at  3.75  centu 
a  pound,  on  an  average,  for  No.  1  packing.  Old  kraft 
also  is  neglected  by  most  consumers,  witli  offered 
prices  ranging  around  1.70  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGlNCi— Old  manila  rope  is 
meeting  with  routine  demand  from  regular  consuming 
sources  and  is  selling:  to  i)aper  mills  at  4.25  cents  per 
pound  f.  o.b.  dealers"  shipping  points  for  No.  1  rope. 
Mixed  strings  command  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
New  York,  and  are  in  fair  call.  No.  1  sprap  liagging  is 
bringing  one  cent  a  pound  New  Yoi-k  witli  some  of  the 
tissue  i)ap('i-  mills  paying  up  to  1.25  cents  for  specially 
graded    and    [lacked    liagging. 
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Committees  representing  newsprint  manufacturers 
'ind  the  pa])er  makei's"  unions,  fullowing  a  series  of 
conferences  in  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
last  week,  agreed  to  a  two  weeks'  arniistiee  in  their 
wage  controversy.  The  truce  was  proposed  by  the 
union  delegates  who  said  they  wanted  to  submit  to 
a  referendum  the  propo.sal  of  the  manufacturers  that 
the  scale  of  wages  for  unskilled  labor  be  fixed  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  scale  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  men  work.  The  existing  agreement  between  the 
unions  and  the  manufacturers  expired  May  1.  Fbn^d 
L.  Carlisle,  chairman  of  the  mill  owners  committee, 
said  the  mills  would  continue  to  operate  under  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  during  the  armistice.  Al- 
though neither  side  would  confirm  the  report,  it  is 
understood  that  the  manufacturers  have  indicated 
their  willingness  to  forego  the  proposed  10  per  cent 
cut  in  the  wages  of  skilled  men  if  the  unions  will 
agree  to  place  the  unskilled  men  outside  the  agreement. 
Mr.  Carlisle  expressed  the  belief  that  if  the  men 
strike  it  will  mean  the  death  of  unionism  in  the  paper 
industry.  He  predicted  that  a  strike  would  find  the 
mills  running  within  a  week.  There  would  be  no  im- 
minent danger  of  a  shortage  of  newsprint,  he  added. 
The  several  days'  bickering  has  brought  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  manufacturers.  There  is  less  talk 
of  a  strike,  and  the  skilled  unions  are  now  consider- 
ing working  out  their  wage  agreements  alone,  leaving 
I  he  unskilled  men  to  shift  for  them.selves.  The  man- 
ufacturers' demand  regarding  unskilled  labor  has 
therefore  become  the  most  important  matter  under 
consideration.  The  present  wage  scale  ranges  from 
55  cents  to  one  dollar  an  hour,  with  time  and  a  half 
for  Sundays  and  holida.vs.  The  mills  that  would  be 
involved  if  a  strike  came  include  practically  all  the 
leading  companies  with  the  exception  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  and  they  supply  about  fifty 
per  cent,  of  thee  newsprint  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  The  strength  of  the  unions  is  estimated  at 
60,000  men,  most  of  whom  are  organized. 

Castle-Trethewey 

An  eight  weeks'  tour  of  European  manufacturing 
centers  will  be  made  this  summer  by  -Dr.  Hugh  V. 
leaker,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association.  The  trip  was  arranged  at  the 
suggestion  of  several  leaders  of  the  industry  and  has 
been  authorized  by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association.  Dr.  Baker's  itinerary  calls  for  stops  in 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Germany,  with  short  visits  to 
Central  European  countries,  his  return  being  from  a 
Mediterranean  port.  He  will  pa.v  particular  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  paper  industry  in  Finland  and 
Czeclio-Slovakia.  Dr.  Baker  also  will  bear  a  com- 
mission from  United  States  Commerce  Department 
for  the  making  of  a  special  stud.y  of  the  effect  on  the 
paper  industry  in  America  and  abroad  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  republics  in  Europe,  and  the  revision 
of  boundaries  of  old  nations,  as  a  residt  of  the  war. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  last  Wednesday,  directors 
of  the  corporation  with  the  exception  of  W.  D.  Russell, 
were  re-elected  for  three  years.  Mr.  Russell  declined 
a  re-election  as  vice-president  and  Malcolm  Chase  was 


.'^elected  in  his  place.  A  resolution  was  passed  ap 
proving  and  commending  the  action  of  the  manage- 
ment which  placed  operations  on  a  non-union  basis 
last  year,  severing  all  connections  with  various  paper- 
makers'  unions.  President  Dodge  said  after  the  meet- 
ing. "The  company  will  continue  to  work  on  the 
American  plan.  We  shall  not  deal  with  outsiders 
on  questions  connected  with  the  labor  we  employ, 
but;  we  always  shall  discuss  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions with  our  emiployees  either  singly  or  in  groups, 
and  shall  co-operate  with  theim  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  order  to  improve  their  conditions."  The  com- 
pany's financial  statement  showed  a  surplus  of  $23,- 
456,220  December  1,  last. 

An  order  recently  issued  by  the  District  Forester 
at  San  Francisco  puts  a  ban  on  the  defacing  of  trees 
in  California's  national  forests  with  advertising  signs. 
According  to  regulations  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  such  advertising  is  prohibited  from  all  na- 
tional forests  without  special  permits,  which  are  sel- 
dom issued. 

An  appropriation  of  $26,700  to  reimburse  the  State 
of  Montana  for  expenses  incurred  in  suppressing  the 
1919  forest  fires  which  originated  in  the  national 
forest  reserves,  is  provided  under  a  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  week. 

An  issue  of  $6,500,000  in  first  mortgage  twenty 
.year  6  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Corporation  has  been  offered  for  subscription  through 
a  syndicate  in  New  York  headed  by  the  National  City 
Bank. 

0.  M.  Porter,  Secretary  of  the  Woodlands  Section 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  has 
again  been  chosen  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Section 
of  the  American  Society  of  Foresters. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Company's  pamphlet, 
"The  Correct  Use  of  Bond  Papers,"  is  very  much 
m  demand  in  New  York  City  paper  houses.  The 
booklet  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  published  on  the 
correct  use  of  paper. 

In  recognition  of  faithful  service  rendered  over  a 
long  period,  ten  employees  of  the  Kalamazoo  Vege- 
table Parchment  Company  have  been  rewarded  with 
.substantial  bonus  checks.  The  workers,  all  of  whom 
had  completed  at  least  ten  years  of  service  in  the  com- 
pany's employ,  were  guests  of  honor  at  a  supper  which 
brought  out  a  big  turnout  of  their  fellow  employees. 

With  a  view  to  utilizing  the  waste  of  Aberdeen 
Harbor  mills  for  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of 
pixlp,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Aberdeen,  Wash- 
ington is  discussing  with  Henning  Helin,  the  British 
Colundjia  engineer,  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
wood  pulp  mill  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen.  The  pro- 
.jected  mill  would  use  all  refuse  that  is  now  thrown 
into  inill  burners.  Eight  Harbor  mill  owners  expressed 
willingness  to  supply  the  required  raw  material  for 
the  plant  Avhich  would  be  of  100-ton  daily  capacity 
and  would  emiploy  150  men.  The  site  under  consid- 
eration is  that  of  the  old  Michigan  mill  in  South  Aber- 
deen, ad.iacent  to  the  new  Saginaw  Timber  Company 
shingle  mill. 
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An  economy  when  buying 
machines  or  supplies 

BECAUSE  the  Canadian  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Co.,  Limited,  is  "Canada's 
Departmental  House  for  Mechanical 
Goods"  —  selling  everything  your  bus- 
iness needs  in  the  highest-grade  machin- 
ery and  supplies— it  offers  you  all  the 
savings  of  grouped  orders  and  bulk  ship- 
ments. 

And  this  economy  of  centralized  purchas- 
ing brings  with  it  an  assurance  of  depend 
able  quality  and  sound  values  because  the 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Catalog  lists 
the  products  of  the  foremost  manufact- 
urers. 

Furthermore,  each  department  is  under 
the  supervision  of  experienced  men  who 
know  how  best  to  fulfil  your  exact  re- 
quirements. 

Make  our  nearest  Branch  your  buying 
centre  and  our  Catalog  your  guide  to  the 
most  reliable  mechanical  goods. 

Canada's  Departmental  House 
.    for  Mechanical  Goods 

Co  Limited 


St  John       Quebec      Montreal        Ottawa 
Hamilton  Windsor  Winnipeg 

Saskatoon  Calvary  Vancouver 


Toronto 
Retina 
Vi   'oria 
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EDITORIAL 


A  PERSONAL  NOTE 

llotlier  passed  away  quietly  and  peacefully  on  Mon- 
day. It  is  fittn^'  that  a  word  be  said  in  appreciation  oL' 
the  love,  synipaHiy,  sacrifice,  encouragement  and  haji- 
piness  which  she  gave  us  children  according  to  our 
need.  There  were  nine  of  us,  altogether;  eight  are  left 
to  cherish  memories  such  as  we  wish  all  might  have  of 
tlieir  parents.  Our  souls,  our  minds,  and  our  bodies 
were  always  in  mother's  thoughts,  and  there  were  very, 
very  few  mistakes  in  her  counsel.  She  taught  us  to 
])ray,  .study,  work  and  play,  to  be  honest,  industrious 
and  fair.  Where  we  have  failed  of  the  ideal  is  not  the 
fault  of  either  mother  or  father,  who  were  perfect  help- 
mates, team-mates  and  partners  in  life  for  forty-nine 
years.  And  the  first  bouquet  that  father  gave  her  is 
with  her  now,  a.s  tjie  earthly  temples  of  their  dear 
souls  lie  side  by  side  unc^'r  a  beautiful  dogwood  tree 
in  the  neighborhood  wliere  they  bad  tlieir  greatest 
happiness. 


RESEARCH  EXPENSE  IS  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

by  A.  R.  R.  Jones 

Are  we  to  hear  iiotliiiig  further  of  the  Research  In 
stitute  i)roposal .'  When  the  bill  providing  for  the 
Researcli  Institute  met  its  death,  last  session,  at  the 
hands  of  tlie  Senate,  a  great  and  grave  error  was 
committed.  It  was  an  error  that  called  for  repair  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  action  of  tlie  Senate 
placed  a  heavy  responsibility  on  that  body.  And  not 
on  that  body  alone,  but  on  any  Government  which  con- 
tinues to  liold  office  while  the  Statute  Book  still  lacks 
a  measure  providing  for  a  Research  Institute. 

The  Research  Institute  bill  passed  by  tlie  Hous('  of 
Commons,  and  rejected  by  the  Senate,  last  year, 
modest  as  it  was,  gave  consideraljle  promise  of  being 
a  real  and  greatly-needed  help  to  those  engaged  in 
"scientific  -research.  It  was  a  Government  measure, 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  it  met  with  a  point-blank  refusal 
to  pass  it  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  which  contained 
a  majority  of  supporters  of  the  then  Government.  This 
ill-advised  action  was  based  on  grounds  of  economy. 
Hut,  as  a  fact,  it  must  have  been  not  considerations  of 
real  economy,  but  rather  of  that  false  economy,  known 
as  parsimony,  which  dictated  such  a  move.  For  tlie 
very  essence  .of  the  Research  Institute  proposal  was 
that  it  would  help  towards  true  economy. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Canada  is  gravely 
menaced  today  —  menaced  industrially,  commercially 
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and  scientifically  —  by  the  very  lack  of  what  the  Re- 
search Institute  was  calculated  to  provide.  The  de- 
plorably inadequate  state  of  development  of  Canada's 
fuel  and  iron-ore  deposits,  the  waste  of  forests  and 
fisheries,  the  lack  of  oil  yielding  resources  under  com- 
mercial development — these  things  are  a  real  menace  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people.  Economy, 
forsooth !  It  is  not  economy  for  Canadians  to  be  forced 
to  buy  goods  abroad  that  can  be  produced  or  mined  at 
home.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  truest  economy 
to  develop  processes  that  will  obviate  any  such  neces- 
sit}^ — and  to  obviate  any  such  necessity,  was  the  prime 
and  primary  motive  inspiring  the  demand  for  the  Re- 
search Institute. 

For  our  part,  knowing  the  hard  task  that  lies  ahead 
of  this  country  in  meeting  necessary  current  expen- 
ditures, to  say  nothing  of  the  urgent  desirability  of 
proceeding  to  the  reduction  of  our  public  debt,  we 
would  be  among  the  last  to  advocate,  at  this  juncture, 
any  expenditure  which  we  did  not  believe  to  be  vital 
and  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  country  at  large. 
But  it  is  because  we  realize  how  serious  is  Canada's 
position  owing  to  the  lack  of  development  of  processes 
of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  adverted,  that  we  main- 
tain that  the  short-sighted  parsimony  that  dictates  de- 
lay in  the  development  of  scientific  research  is  the 
one  thing,  above  all  others,  that  Canada  cannot  afford 
— ^one  of  the  main  things  too,  that  is  making  her  poor 
and  humiliatingly  dependent. 

It  is  probably  not  far  wrong  to  say  that  the  Senate's 
action  in  killing  the  Research  Institute  bill,  last  ses- 
sion, had  an  adverse  effect  on  most  of  the  industries 
in  the  country.  For,  with  all  of  them,  intense  concen- 
tration on  the  costs  of  production  was  an  urgent  need, 
and  with  some  of  them  a  vital  need,  if  they  were  to 
maintain  even  a  semblance  of  the  export  markets  which 
they  secured  in  war-time.  Moreover,  the  action  in 
question  betokened  a  curiously  inadequate  understand- 
ing of  the  necessity  of  Governmental  co-operation  with 
business  under  present-day  conditions.  In  almost  any 
European  country,  the  comparatively  small  assistance 
which  was  asked  for  —  $1,000,000  —  would  have  been 
given  gladly,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the 
knowledge  that  it  could  not  fail  to  benefit  and  stim- 
ulate the  industrial  life  of  the  whole  country. 

It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment now  in  office  will  lose  no  time  in  introducing 
into  Parliament  a  bill  of  similar  purport  to  the  defunct 
Research   Institute  bill  and   that  the  Senate  will  no 
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longer  persist  in  blocking  a  policy  that  is  being  fol- 
lowed by  every  enlightened  natron,  but  will  show  it- 
self more  alive  to  the  exigencies,  industrial,  commer- 
cial and  scientific,  of  the  days  in  which  we  live. 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE  GIVES  YOU  A  TIP 

(Picked  up  and  passed  on  by  the  Broke  Hustler.) 

Andrew  Carnegie  started  at  the  very  lowest  rung  of 
the  ladder  and  mounted  to  the  very  top. 

He  started  below  where  you  are  now  and  climbed  to 
the  top.  You  can  climb  just  as  high,  ])ri)vided  you  fol- 
low the  same  principles. 

Remember,  the  amount  of  money  you  make  is  not  the 
mea.sure  of  your  success  in  life.  Success  in  life  is  not 
amassing  a  fortune.  It  is  something  very,  very  dif- 
ferent. But  a  certain  amount  of  wealth  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Andrew  Carnegie's  success  was  based  on  giving  full 
value,  and  more,  for  every  dollar  he  was  paid.  That 
was  the  whole  basis  of  his  immense  fortune, — doing 
more  than  he  was  paid  for.  In  bis  autolnography  he 
tells  a  story  of  his  first  increase  in  i)ay,  which  is  well 
worth  your  while  to  study,  for  the  same  i)rinciples  on 
which  "he  climbed  the  ladder  are  as  true  today  as  they 
were  then. 

Here  is  Carnegie's  own  story  of  the  (hi\s  wlicn  he 
was  a  mere  messenger  boy. 

The  incident  in  my  messenger  life  that  at  once  lifted 
me  to  the  seventh  heaven,  occurred  one  Saturday  even- 
ing when  Colonel  Glass  was  paying  the  boys  their 
month's  wages. 

We  .stood  in  a  row  before  tjie  counter,  and  Mr.  Glass 
paid  eacli  in  turn.  I  was  at  the  head  and  reached  out 
my  hand  for  the  first  eleven  and  a  quarter  dollars  as 
thej'  were  pushed  out  by  Mr.  Glass.  To  my  surprise 
he  pushed  them  past  me  dnd  paid  the  next  boy.  I 
though  it  was  a  mistake,  for  I  had  heretofore  been  paid 
first,  but  it  followed  in  turn  with  each  of  the  other  hoys. 

My  heart  began  to  sink  within  me.     Disgrace  seemed 

coming.     What  had  I  done  or  not  doiu'?     T   was  about 

to  be  told  that  there  was  no  more  work  for  me.     I  was 

to  disgrace  the  family.    That  was  the  keenest  pang  of  all. 

Did  ilore.  Was  Paid  More 

When  all  had  been  paid  and  the  boys  were  gone  Mr. 
Glass  took  me  behind  the  counter  and  said  that  I  was 
worth  more  than  the  other  boys,  and  he  had  resolved  to 
pay  me  thirteen  and  a  half  dollars  a  month. 

My  head  .swam;  I  doubted  whetlier  I  had  heard  him 
correctly.  He  counted  out  the  money.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  thanked  him;  I  don't  believe  T  did.  I  took 
it  and  made  one  bound  for  the  door  and  scarcely  stop- 
ped until  I  got  home.  I  remember  distinctly  running 
or  rather  bounding  from  end  to  end  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Allegheny  River — in.side  on  the  wagon  track  be- 
cause the  footwalk  was  too  narrow.  It  was  Saturday 
nigiit.  T  handed  over  to  mother,  who  was  the  treasurer 
of  the  family,  the  eleven  dollars  anil  a  quarter  and  said 
nothing  about  the  remaining  two  dollars  and  a  quarter 
in  my  pocket — worth  more  to  me  then  than  all  the  mil- 
lions I  have  made  since. 

Tom,  a  little  boy  of  nine,  and  I  slei)t  in  the  attic  to- 
gether, and  after  we  vrere  safely  in  bed  I  whispered  the 
secret  to  my  dear  little  brother.  Even  at  his  early  age 
he  knew  what  it  meant,  and  we  talked  over  the  future. 
It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  sketched  to  him 
how  we  would  go  into  business  together;  that  the  firm 
of  Carnegie  Brothers  would  be  a  great  one,  and  that 
father  and  mother  should  yet  ride  in  their  carriage.  At 


the  time  that  seemed  to  us  to  enil)rac(;  everything 
known  as  wealtli  and  must  nf  -what  was  \\<irtii  striving 
for. 

.1  I'roiid  Fdlhcr  and  Mother 
On  Siniday  morning  with  fatlier,  mother  and  Tom  at 
breakfast,  1  produced  the  extra  two  dollars  and  a 
quarter.  The  surprise  was  great,  and  it  took  some  mo- 
ments for  tliem  to  grasp  the  situation,  but  it  soon  dawn- 
ed upon  them.  Then  father's  glance  of  loving  ])ride 
and  mother's  hla/.ing  eye  soon  wet  with  tears  told  their 
feeling.  It  was  their  boy's  first  triumph  and  proof  pos- 
itive that  he  was  worthy  of  pronn)tion.  No  subse- 
quent success  or  recognition  of  any  kind  ever  thrilled 
me  as  this  did. 


ADVERTISING  TO  STOP  FOREST  FIRES 

In  its  numerous  campaigns  to  win  public  co-opera- 
tion in  prevention  of  forest  fires,  the  Canadian  For 
estry  Association  each  Spring  is  assisted  by  several 
hundred  companies  who  volunteer  to  substitute  for 
their  regular  'ads'  in  local  newspapers  and  magazines 
.special  fire  prevention  messages.  Many  companies 
having  no  newspaper  advertising  have  assumed  the  cost 
of  I'unning  a  fire  jn-evention  advertisement  for  con- 
sideral)le  periods.  The  Association  has  requested  tiie 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  to  ask  its  readers 
to  use  one  or  other  of  the  following  forms  of  copy  in 
any  local  papers  where  they  already  carry  space.  We 
are  sure  that  this  request  will  find  many  companies 
ready  to  accede.  Here  are  three  forms  of  special  read- 
ing matter  wjiich  can  be  effectiively  arrange  in  bold 
display  b.v  the  local  newspaper. 


FOREST  FIRES  ARE  JOB  KILLERS 

"We  Can't  Afford  Them 

mu**^' — ■ — 

Ninety  per  cent  of  all  forest  fires  are  caused  by 
carelessness  of  campers,  fi.shermen,  and  other  ti-avellers 
in  or  near  the  woods. 

Therefore,  build  your  camp  fire  in  a  safe  spot.  When 
through  using  it,  put  it  out.  Put  it  dead  out !  Never 
throw  aM^ay  lighted  '.smokes'  in  or  near  the  woods. 

Take  a  few  precautions  against  forest  fires.  Not 
just  because  tflie  law  says  so  but  because  it's  Right. 

This  advertisement  inserted  as  a  contribution  lo 
forest  protection  by 


TAKE  TO  THE  WOODS 


But  when  you  come  out,  f(n'  goodness  sake  leave  the 
woods  behind  you.    Don  't  burn  them  up. 

Almost  half  of  all  the  forest  fires  in  Canada  last  sum- 
mer were  started  by  camp  fires  and  'smokes'.  The 
guilty  campers  and  smokers  didn't  "mean  to",  didn't 
"intend  to"  etc.,  etc.  But  the  forest  was  turned  to 
ruin  just  the  same. 

Put  your  camp  fire  out.  Dead  out.  Thai's  a  matler 
of  fair  play  and  good  sportsmanship. 

Forest  Protection  is  your  personal  business. 

This  advertisement  inserted  to  assist  forest  prutec- 
tion  by 


THE  FOREST  IS  YOUR  BEST  FRIEND 

Treat  it  as  a  friend  should.  Treat  is  as  a  place  you'll 
use  again.  And  as  a  place  the  other  fellow  will  expect 
to  use.  Play  Fair  to  your  neighbor.  Don't  start  forest 
fires. 

This  advertisement  inserted  to  assist  forest  protec- 
tion by 
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Water  Power  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  industry  in  Canada 


The  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  is  one  of  Canada's 
outstanding  industries  and  the  normal  progress  during  the 
past  few  years  is  an  indication  of  the  rapid  expansion 
which  may  be  expected  in  the  future.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  figures  for  1920  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  Canada  represented  a  total  capital  investment 
of  $347,553,333,  found  employment  for  31,298  persons 
whose  yearly  wages  and  salaries  amounted  to  $45,253,893, 
while  the  value  of  the  products  totalled  $214,421,546.  The 
export  trade  of  $120  in  1890  for  this  industry  is  often 
contrasted  with  the  present  corresponding  figure  of  over 
$100,000,000  to  demonstrate  the  remarkable  expansion  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Importance  of  Cheap  Power 

The  question  of  motive  power  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  pulp  and  paper  is  a  most  vital  one  and, 
in  fact,  is  almost  as  important  as  that  of  raw  material. 
In  any  industry  the  relative  necessity  of  obtaining  cheap 
and  adequate  power  may  be  gauged  by  the  amount  re- 
quired per  dollar  of  product  and  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  certain  electro-chemical  and  metallurgical  pro- 
cesses, the   requirements   for   pulp   and   paper   are   among 


phite  mills  with  an  installation  of  l,.'iOO  h.p.,  purchases 
hydro-electric  power  on  the  basis  of  $1  per  h.p.  per  month 
plus  a  consumption  charge  on  a  sliding  scale,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  minimum  rate  of  O.I  cent  per  k.w.h.  could 
be  taken  advantage  of  for  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption,  thus  reducing  their  unit  power  cost  very 
materially. 

Water  Power  Installations  for  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry 

In  view  of  the  very  prominent  place  which  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  has  acquired  in  Canada  and  further  con- 
scious of  the  important  part  which  our  water  power  re- 
sources are  playing  in  the  development  of  this  field,  the 
Dominion  Water  Power  Branch  recently  undertook  a  spe- 
cial study  in  this  connection  and  has  gathered  much  in- 
formation on  power  installation  and  requirements  at  pulp 
and  paper  mills  operated  by  water  power  or  by  purchased 
hydroelectric  energy.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  gen- 
eral term  "pulp  and  paper  mills"  has  been  adopted 
throughout  this  review  and  in  the  tables  as  including  pulp 
mills,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  paper  mills.      The  prin- 


9,000    h.p.    hydro-electric    plant    under    head    of    110    ft. 
supplies    Bathurst   Co.   mill. 

the  highest.  The  importance  of  cheap  power  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  it  takes  practically  100  h.  p. 
to  make  a  ton  of  paper  per  day.  It  is,  therefore,  little 
surprising  that  motive  power  used  in  this  industry  is 
practically  restricted  to  hydraulic  energy  and  Canada's 
supremacy  in  the  pulp  and  paper  field  rests  on  adequate 
and  abundant  water  powers  well  distributed  among  ex- 
tensive forest  resources. 

A  few  general  details  are  here  given  to  show  how  this 
large  amount  of  power  is  consumed  in  the  operation  of 
pulp  and  paper  mills.  Average  figures  in  connection 
with  a  large  Canadian  mill  show  that  mechanical  pulp  re- 
quires 73  h.p.  per  ton  of  daily  output  of  which  67  h.p.  is 
for  grinding  alone;  sulphite  pulp  requires  8.7  h.p.  per 
ton  of  daily  output,  and  in  other  large  mills  as  high  as 
from  20  to  30  h.p.,  while  the  production  of  newsprint 
from  pulp  consumes  12  h.p.  for  the  same  unit  output.  The 
continuous  operation  of  mills  in  this  industry,  usually  24 
hours  per  day,  permits  a  very  advantageous  use  of  the  ne- 
cessary power  and  with  direct  water  power  or  hydro- 
electric energy,  further  allows  a  cheap  unit  cost  for  the 
amount  consumed.     For  instance,  one  of  our  Canadian  sul- 


*  This  excxellent  review  of  the  water  power  devel- 
opments of  Canada  was  prepared  by  the  Dominion 
Water  Power  Branch,  of  which  Mr.  J.  B.  Challies  is 
Superintendent. 


Location    of    the    Belgian     industrial    Co. 
at    Shawinigan    Falls. 

cipal  power  and  other  features  are  presented  in  tabular 
form  while  the  accompanying  map  shows  the  location  of 
the   various   mills   listed. 

The  water-power  installation  for  the  operation  of  pulp 
and  paper  mills  in  Canada  aggregates  476,503  h.p.  while 
the  additional  hydro-electric  energy  purchased  for  this  in- 
dustry is  160,577  h.  p.,  giving  a  total  of  637,080  h.  p.  This 
covers  the  energy  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  water 
power  but  does  not  include  mills  where  steam  only  is  used 
as  motive  power.  The  use  of  steam  as  a  source  of  power 
in  this  industry  is  very  limited  and  in  most  cases  is  prompt- 
ed by  special  conditions  such  as  operation  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  lumber  wlien  refuse  from 
the  latter  can  be  used  as  fuel  under  the  boilers.  The  census 
returns  (1920)  show  a  total  steam  power  installation  in 
pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  Dominion  of  only  62,400  h.p. 
and  if  the  capacity  of  the  three  or  ioiir  larger  steam  oper- 
ated mills  where  special  conditions  obtain  is  excluded,  the 
remaining  unit  capacity  works  out  to  a  very  small  amount. 

The  electric  drive  is  an  important  consideration  in  this 
industry.  Of  the  total  water-power  installation  for  the 
various  mills  a  total  of  178,911  h.p.  is  converted  into  elec- 
trical energy  before  it  is  used  to  operate  the  pulp  and 
paper  machinery.  The  advantages  of  electric  drive  are 
numerous ;  a  uniform  speed  is  assured  which  is  of  primary 
importance  in  governing  the  quality  of  the  products;   it 
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TABLE   NO.    1. 
PULP   AM)  PULP   AND   PAPER  MILLS    IN    CAMAPA   OPiiRAIED   BV 


Compiled  by  Dominion  Water  Power  Branch, 
BRITISH      COLUMBIA  February   2nd,    1922. 
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(lo»: 
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t>  I.  A  N  T                or 

MILL 
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River 
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in 

Turbine    Installation 
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No.    of 
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H.   P. 
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.    i 

2  : 

3                   

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
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1  : 

Paeifie  UillB,   Vansouver 
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Ocean  Falls 

140 

12 

20,550 

a 

2): 

Swenson   cr. 

1  ml.    from  Swh»      I30 

4 

1,750 

e 

3   : 

Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills, Ltd., 

Mill   cr.and 

woSa?iiiJf 

580 

3 

1.250 

e 

650  Pender  St.,   W. ,    Vancouver 

Cedar   cr. 

» 

1,100 

950 

She  3 

4    : 

Victoria   lake 

Port  Alice 

400 

1 

300 

e 

80Bi 

5   : 

Powell  R. Co., Ltd.,    Vancouver 

Powell 

Powell 

147 

7 

24,000 

e 

TOTAL 


48,800 


ONTARIO 


5PCi 
511D1 

4LB^ 

4MCi) 
♦UC2) 
2CA2 

2CEi 

2DCi) 
2DC2) 

2HB4 
2HE21 

2Ha|'' 

:"*io 

2HAt2 
2HAi5 
2HAq^ 
2Ha' 


2HAi 


2UA 

2HK^ 

2UK 

2HL, 

2Hut 

2HM2C 

2LAf| 

2LAi? 


12 


12 


7 
11 
12 

14 
15 

) 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

2? 
26 

28 

29 

M 

36 

37 

40 
41 

42 

43 
44 
46 


Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 

Limited 
Dryden  Pulp  &  Paper  Co, , Ltd, 
Tne  Spruce  Falls  Co. 
liattagami  Pulp  !:   Paper  Co., Ltd. 

Abitibi  Power  4  Paper  Co., Ltd. , 

Montreal 
Spanish  River  Pulp  A  Paper  Mill; 
Ltdt ,  Toronto 


Provinciel  Paper  Mi  lie , Toronto 

n      I*         tt       n         H 

John  Fisher  i  Son,  Ltd. 
Garden  City  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

Kinleith  Paper  Mills, Ltd. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills 

n  KM 

Riordon   Cft.,    Ltd, 

Provincial  Paper  Mills , Toronto 

n  II  II  H  n 

Beaver  Wood  Fibre  Co. , Ltd, 
Thorold  Pulp  Co. 

Canadian  Paperboards  Co., Ltd., 

Montreal,  F.i^. 
Miller  Bros.  Co.,  Ltd.  ,IJontreal 

Belleville  Paper  Mills, Ltd. 
Strathcona  Paper  Co. 
Specialty  Paper  Mills 
Tne  Bronson  Co. 
J.  R,  Booth,  Ltd. 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills, 
Uontreel,  P.  H» 


Rainy 

Wabigoon 

Kapuskasing 
Mattagami 

Abitibi 

m 

St.    Marys 

Spanish 
Sturgeon 

m 

Credit  R. 

H 

Morden'8  or. 
Old  Welland 
Canal 


Welland  Canal 
Old  Welland 

Canal 
Trent 


Moira 
Napanee 

Ottawa 

n 

Cornwall 
canal 


Fort  Frances 

Dryden 
Kapuskasing 
Smcoth  Rock 

Falls 
Iroquois  Falls 
Twin  Palls 
Sault  Ste. 

Marie 
Kspanola 
Sturgeon  B'alls 
10  mi. north  of 
Sturgeon  Falls 
Georgetown 
« 

Dundas 

St. Catharines 


Merri tton 


Thorold 


Frankford 

4  mi.  from 

Trenton 
Belleville 
Strathcona 
Camden  East 
Ottawa 

Cornwall 


45 

36 

41.5 
60 

18 

6| 
36 

35 

12 
21 
42 

12 

21 
18 

25 
14 
14 
12 
22 
12 

13 

11 

14 

8 

18 
29 
38 


9 
2 
3 

14 

4 

12 


11 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

2 
4 

3 

3 

2 

3 
2 

5 


2 

2 
1 
1 

w 


18,000 

1,800 
"9^350 

28,000 
24,000 
14,400 

15,820 

13,390 

5,200 

65 
150 
312 

285 

605 
639 

1.450 
650 

1,040 

lU 

614 

1,080 

684 

90 

12? 

2,000 

28,789 

800 


P 
e,p 


P 

e 

e.P 

e 

P 
e,p 


TOTAL    170,624 


NOV  A       SCOTIA 


1DI>2 

IEB5 
IED2 

lED:i 

lEE?! 

IEE3 

lEFi 
lDDt5 

IDB-i 
IDBf 


:106    :    Sleslboo  Pulp  &  Power   Co., Ltd. 
Weymouth 
Clyde   Pulp   Co.,    Halifax 
MacLeod  Pulp  &   Paper  Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool 


:107 
:108 


:109 
:3ie 
:111 

lll2 
:113 

•114 

:115 


•  Pans  took  Corporation 

:  Nova  Scotia  Wood  Pulp  4  Paper   Co,, Ltd. 

:  Charleston 

•  La  Have  Pulp  :c,,Ltu. .  New  haven, Conn. 
:  oaapereau  River  Lish'.Heat  &  Power  O. 
;  Wolfville                                     „   ,    .-  _ 

■  St,    Croix  Paper   Co., Ltd.,    Halifax 

:  Panuke   Pulp  i.  Paper   Co.,   Ltd., Windsor 


Sissiboo 

Clyde 
Mersey 


UeUway 

H 

La   Have 
Gaspereau 

St.    Croix 


Weymouth 

Falls 
Port  Clyde 
Rapid  Falls 

Cowle   Falls 
Harmony  Mills 
Mill  Village 

New  Germany 
Whiterock 

Hartville 

n 

TOTAL... 


60 

20 
33 

22 

18 

30 
30 

28 
27 


4 
4 

14 
2 

3 

6 

1 

3 
3 


3,120 

1,800 

6,024 

2,250 
1,625 

1,500 
580 

100 
_ii05fi 

17,999 


CANADA 


476,503 


Under   construction. 

Portion   of   power    is   exported    to  U.S. 


•        All  or   portion   of  power   converted   to   hydro-electric   energy. 

pi      i^dro-.l.ctrlo  energy    i.  also   purchased   from  an  outside   source. 
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TABLE   HO.    1    (Continued) 
-   2   - 

a  U  E  B  E  C 


Index 
No. 

:Raft 

:No. 

Owner   or  Company 

:                            !>   L  A 

NT                    or    ■ 



M   1    L  t 

:                  River 

:          Location 

:Head 
:    in 

:    Turbine    I 

nstallatlon 

:    No,    of 

:        Total 

:      Foot 

:Feet 

:      Unite 

H.   P. 

:    Notes 

1. 

:    2. 

3    ' 

4 

i                5 

•      6 

:          7 

•            8 

:        9 

2JBc 
2La' 

iP2 

.   49 

Riordon   Ci. ,    Ltd. 

•Gordon    cr. 

:TimiEkaming 

•214 

;         2 

:         7.200 
:       14,149 
:         81125 

;              1    200 

51 

E.    B.   Eddy   Co.,    Ltd. 
Jas.   UacLaren   Co.,   Ltd. 

Ottawa 

:Hull 

lit 

!     I 

' 

52 

Llfevre 

iBuckinghajn 

:        e 

2LCJ3 
2Lct^ 

l^ 

J.    C.    Wilson,    Ltd. 

North 

:Lachute 

:   18 

:         9 
:          4 

54 

Holland  Paper   Co.,    Ltd. 

It 

:St.    jerSme 

:    25 

;               800 

; 

If- 

J,    C.    WilBon,    Ltd.,   Montreal 

m 

;   33 

:              Q54 
:              300 

* 

56 

.^clland  Paper  Co.,    Ltd, 

It 

.Ste.   Adfele 

:ioo 

:         5 

21CC^^ 

58. 

Howard   Smith  Paper  Mi  lis, Ltd., 

;Beauharnois 

:        P 

Montreal 

20AT 

^9- 

Canadian  Paperboard    Co. 

Laohine    Canal 

(Montreal 

'.     9 

:          2 

:             180 

•        e.P 

20A^ 

6o- 

J,    R.    Walker  t-  Co.  , Ltd.  .Montreal 

Ottawa 

. Sault   au 

:      7 

850 

:    R^collet 

20E33 

62: 

Howard   Smith  Paper  Mills, Ltd., 

Lac  Cuareaa 

.Crabtree    lille 

.    29 

:          1 

1,200 

I        e 

Montreal 

20B4 

63. 

Alex.    McArthur  &    Co.,    Ltd., 

I'ASBoaption 

.  Jolie-.te 

12 

:         3 

275 

P 

Montreal 

2NGii 

67 

T=el£lan  Industrial  Co.,    Ltd, 

St.    rjaurice 

Shawinif-on   V, 

140 

:        20 

17,910 

P 
e 

2ESt 

69 

Brown  Corporation,    Por'-land,    Ve . 

n                   H 

.La   Tuque 

35 

:           2 

3,200 

23Ili. 

70 

Eoralnion  Paper   Cc,   Montreal 

r'icole  t 

Kingsey   Fplls 

24 

:          3 

880 

e 

l°^h 

71 

Lotbinifere    Lumter   Co, 

II 

Danville 

57 

.            c 

1,680 

e.P 

P 

e 

20Ef| 

72 

Brompton  Pulp  *  Paper   Co., Montreal 

St.    Francois 

East  Angus 

5*^ 

'■      13 

10,701 

?S?11 

73- 

It                    It        M           n              It                 It 

It              It 

Brcmpton^'ille 

30 

10,316 

?Pn 

74 

Canada  Paper  Co,,    ltd,,   Montreal 

It              It 

Vindsor   ';illp 

15 

:       15 

5.025 

p 

2PJi3 
2PCI^ 

75 

Lake  Megan tic  Pulp   Co. 

Chaudi^re 

Lake   Megnntic 

20 

5 

1,550 

76 

Rowland   Ford  &   Son 

Portneuf 

Portneuf 

22 

3 

450 

e 

2PC 

77 

Ru-Ber-Oid   Felt  Mfg,    Co.,    Ltd., 
Montreal 

n 

II 

750 

2PCw 
2PC^^ 

78 

Montreal   Paper  Ltd, 

H 

"           Stn. 

18 

250 

p 

.   79 

Joseph  Ford  &   Co, 

" 

It             II 

8) 

(No.    1  Mill) 

) 

2PC 

•   Bo 

It                       It          H          It 

It 

Portneuf  Stn, 
(»e.    2  Mill) 

15) 
) 

250 

P 

2PC6 

':    81 

Eastern  Paper   Co, ,    Ltd, 

n 

St.   Basile 

13 

2 

130      . 

g^^o 

:    82 

Joseph  Pich^ 

" 

It            It 

1 

75      . 

:    83 

News   Pulp  Sc  Paper   Co.,    Ltd., 

Ste.    Anne 

St.    Raymond 

31 

10 

4,080      . 

f 

Montreal 

2PC7 

i   84 

Donnacona  Paper  Co.,    Ltd., 

Jacques    Cartier 

Ponl   Rouge             : 

65 

1 

1,000       . 

Donnacona 

2PC21 
2PC5^ 

2PH^| 

i    85 
:    86 

Bird  t   Son,    Ltd.,    Hamilton,    Ont. 
Donnacona  Paper   Co.,    Ltd. 

It                   1 

H                                    II 

II               n 

D   onnacona 

^7 
60 

7            : 

1,384  ; 

6,000     : 

e 

:    87 

.    Henry  Atkinson,    Registered 

Etcherain 

St.    Romuald          : 

26 

4             : 

946     : 

e 

:    88 

H                                tt                                            N 

H 

It               m 

10 

4             : 

167      : 

2PE''° 

:    89 

.    Richard  t   Co.,    l^uebec 

Petit  Pr< 

L'Ange    Gardien    : 

600 

50c     : 

2RG^ 

:   90 

.    La   Cie    de   Pulpe    de   Chlcoutimi, 

Ouietchouan 

Val  Jalbert          : 

254    . 

1            : 

7,300      : 

Chicoutimi 

2RC2 

:   91 

:    Quebec   I  Saguenay  Pulp  Co, 

Little   Pcilbonka    . 

St.    Am6d^e   de      : 
Perlbonka             : 

22   : 

5            i 

1,500     ; 

e 

2RHq 

!   92 

:    Jonquibre   Pulp   Co.,    (Quebec 

Au   Sauble                   : 

Jonqui^re                : 

65   i 

3           i 

4,500     : 

:    Price  Bros,   *  Co , ,   Ltd.,    Ouebec 

It            m 

Kenogami                  : 

265  : 

8          : 

26,200     : 

e 

It                 n           itnit                       It 

Shipshaw                     : 

Ste. Anne   de           : 

90   : 

3           : 

10,600     : 

o,e 

i   93 

Chicoutimi          : 

2«Hl7' 

!         It             ■         11      It           It                  It 

1. 

Chute  aux               : 

101   : 

2            : 

17,600     : 

c,e 

GaletB 

2RiU 

;  94 

•    La   Cie    de  Pulpe    de    Chiooutiml 

Chicoutimi                  ! 

C  hlcoutirai           : 

105  i 

6       i 

10.850     : 

P 

2RHg      !    95 

:    La   Cie    de  Pulpe    de    Chicoutimi, 

Chicoutimi 

■J  Chicoutimi        ; 

R5: 

6           1 

9,350     : 

p 

Chiooutiml 

2PPp     : 
2pe3   : 

97 

.   Donahue  Bros.,    Peg'd 

MurrayBay 

: Murray  Bay        : 

58: 

5           : 

9,000     : 

e 

98 

Wolf   River  Pulp  t  Paper  Co. 

Hivifcre    du   Loui 

1    :Rlvlire   du 

75: 

3               ! 

3.160     : 

:      Loup                 : 

ZPGi     : 

99 

■    F.    Flo   Souoy 

It               n            It 

:01d   Lake    Road; 

40: 

2            ! 

800     • 

ZUBJ     : 

100 

Prioe-Porritt  Pulp  i   Paper   Co.,^ueb« 

c 

Rimouskl 

:Rimoudki             : 

52: 

2           : 

3,15c      : 

e 

101 

Gulf  Pulp  &  Paper   Co. 

St .Marguerite 

: Clark  City        : 

54: 

7            : 

11,000      : 

e 

2403     : 

102 

Great  Eastern  Paper  Co.,   Uontreal 

Madeleine 

:Hadeleine          : 

(102: 
(    22: 

2            : 

5,600      : 

e 

TOTAL 


224,412 


lADi 
IBK^ 
lAlii 


103  :  Iraser   Companies,    Ltd. 

104  :  Bathurst  Co., Ltd.,   Bathurst 

105  :  St, George  Pulp  t  Paper  Co,,    South 
:  Horwalk 


NEW      BRUNSWICK 


Madawaska 

Nipisiquit 

Magaguadavic 


Edjnundston 
Grand   Falls 
St. George 


TOTAL 


24 

110 
46 


3,000 
p.ooo 

2,668 


14,668 


icl      Hydro-electric   plants    supplying   Kenogami    and   Jonquiere  mills 
ej      All   or  portion  of   power   converted    to   hydro-electric   energy, 
p)      Hydro-electric   energy    is   also   purchased    from 'an   outside    source. 
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also  allows  tlic  rcnfralized  operation  of  a  large  mill  re- 
ceiving power  from  several  hydro-electric  sources  while  a 
closer  study  of  power  conditions,  adjustment  and  con- 
sumption is  permitted.  A  well  known  authority  on  pulp 
and  paper  mill  operation  in  Canada  recently  stated  that 
the  proper  way  to  build  a  paper  mill  was  to  develop  the 
power  as  a  hydro-electric  project  and  locate  the  mill  at 
a  place  most  suitable  from  the  operating  and  shipping  point 
of  view,  adding  that  the  time  for  direct  connecting  of  tur- 
bines to  grinders  was  past. 

JVater  Power  Installation  at  Each  Mill 
TABLE  No.  1  presents  a  complete  list  of  pulp  and 
paper  mills  in  Canada  operated  by  water  power  showing  the 
principal  features  in  connection  with  the  motive  power 
installation.  A  uniform  index  system  for  all  water-power 
sites  has  been  adopted  throughout  Canada  and  the  first 
column  gives  the  designation  under  this  system  of  the 
particular  -water  power  operating  the  mill  referred  to. 
Column  2  gives  the  special  reference  numbers  on  the  ac- 
companying map  from  which  the  location  of  the  mill  or 
power  development  can  readily  be  found.  Column  3  gives 
the  name  of  the  owner  or  company  operating  the  mill,  this 
being  also  accompanied  by  the  head  office  address  where 
latter  is  not  at  the  mill;  where  no  address  is  given  under 
this  column  it  may  be  taken  as  that  given  under  Column  5. 
The  name  of  the  river  from  which  power  is  obtained  is 
shown  under  Column  4  while  the  head  of  water  utilized 
in  the  development  is  given  under  Column  6.  The  latter 
is  often  an  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  power,  a  de- 
velopment under  a  high  head  being  usually  more  economic- 
al. The  number  of  turbine  units  installed  to  operate  the 
mill  and  their  total  capacity,  given  in  Column  7  and  8, 
bring  out  the  principal  points  in  connection  with  power 
requirements  of  the  mill  and  give  an  idea  of  its  impor- 
tance while  its  efficient  operation  may  also  be  judged  from 
the  average  size  of  each  turbine  unit  installed.  A  number 
of  mills,  while  producing  their  own  power,  convert  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  latter  to  hydro-electric  energy 
before  using  it  throughout  the  mill;  as  this  is  an  important 
feature  in  modern  operation,  mills  where  such  conditions 
exist  are  marked  (e).  There  are  a  number  of  eases 
where  the  hydro-electric  power  used  at  the  mill  is  generated 
quite  a  distance  from  it,  this  practice  being  made  possible 
through  the  ease  with  which  the  electric  energy  can  be 
transmitted.  In  most  instances,  the  pulp  and  paper  mill 
is  installed  at  a  water-power  site  and  when  gradual  ex- 
pansion has  necessitated  additional  motive  power,  another 
nearby  hydraulic  site  has  been  developed  and  hydro-elec- 
tric energy  transmitted  to  the  mill  to  permit  centralized 
operation.  In  the  Lake  St.  John  district  in  Quebec  pro- 
vince one  of  the  large  mills  receives  energy  from  two 
hydro-ekctric  plants  located  a  few  miles  away  and  oper- 
ated by  the  same  Company  in  addition  to  the  water  power 
developed  at  the  mill  itself.  In  addition  to  the  power 
produced  for  the  particular  purpose  of  operating  the  mill 
many  pulp  and  paper  organizations  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
also  purchase  hydro-electric  energy  from  outside  sources 
and  the  installation  given  under  Column  8  does  not  repre- 
sent the  full  capacity  required;  these  mills  are  marked 
(p)  in  the  last  column  of  the  table,  to  show  that  additional 
energy  is  purchased. 

{To  be   Concluded.) 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  TECHNICAL  SECTION 

Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  ranks  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion arc  Mr.  F.  W.  McOrea,  52  McGill  College  Ave., 
Montreal,  student  member,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  McCulley, 
Fort  Prances  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Fort  Frances,  Ont.^ 
Junior  member. 


What  the  A.  P.  &  P.  A.  Did 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  May  5.  —  Ten  accomplishments  of 
the  year  1921  were  cited  by  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Execu- 
tive Secretarj'  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion, when  he  addressed  a  conference  of  members  of  the 
Association  from  the  Black  River  District  an  invited  guests 
at  the  Black  River  Club  this  noon.  The  conference  was 
held  to  determine  what  practical  assistance  could  be  Ten- 
derer the  manufacturers  of  this  region  by  the  central  or- 
ganization and  to  get  this  work  started  before  Dr.  Baker 
goes  abroad  this  summer  to  investigate  for  the  American 
paper  industry  the  status  of  the  paper  industry  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  Scandinavia: 

"Through  the  central  organization  it  has  been  possible 
to  achieve  some  important  results  during  the  last  year," 
said  Dr.  Baker,  "results  which  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  manufacturers  working  individually. 
The  ten  which  are  probably  of  greatest  importance  to  the 
entire  industry  are  the  following: 

"Made  presentation  for  the  paper  industry  of  tariff 
brief  which  won  very  favorable  comment  from  the  Senate 
Finance   Committee. 

"Through  strong  committee  from  the  industry  influen- 
ced the  establishment  of  a  Paper  Division  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

"Established  Information  Service  as  clearing  house  for 
statistical  and  informational  material  for  use  within  and 
without  the  industry. 

"Developed  Woodlands  Section  for  pulpwood  statistics 
and  direct  service  to  those  responsible  for  the  woods  oper- 
ations of  the  paper  industry. 

"Aided  in  preventing  passage  by  Congress  of  hastily 
drawn  bills  on  stream  pollution  which  would  have  closed 
many  paper  mills,  and  joined  Secretary  Hoover  in  asking 
investigation  to  determine  proper  legislation. 

"United  important  industrial  and  social  organizations 
in  campaign  for  national  forestry  legislation. 

"Stimulated  governmental  and  mill  studies  of  wood  and 
pulp  decay  prevention. 

"Established  cooperation  through  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Association  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

"Accomplished  closer  co-ordination  of  the  Technical, 
Cost,  Salesmen's  and  Superintendents  Associations,  extend- 
ing their  service  to  all  members  of  the  Association. 

"Conventions  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  co-ordinating 
more  closely  than  ever  before  all  elements  of  the  industry." 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIAN  TARIFFS  RECENTLY 
PRINTED  FOR  DESTRIBUTION 

Copies  of  the  new  preferential  tariff  of  Dominica,  B. 
W.  I.,  adopted  in  pursuance  of  the  Canada- West  Indies 
Trade  Agreement,  have  been  reprinted  from  the  Weekly 
Bulletin  of  December  12,  1921.  Any  interested  firm  may 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  tariff  on  application  to  the  Direc- 
tor, Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.  The  new 
tariffs  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  and  St. 
Vincent  have  also  been  printed  recently  and  are  avail- 
able for  distribution. 


PRIZE  PORCUPINE  KILLER 

The  special  prize  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars  in  cash 
offered  by  F.  J.  D.  Barnjum  for  the  largest  number  of 
porcupines  killed  in  Nova  Scotia  during  the  month 
of  April  has  been  awarded  and  paid  to  Joseph  R.  Ogil- 
vie,  Greenville  Station,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  S.,  who 
killed  the  highest  number. 


The  Underfeed  Stoker  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 
announce  the  removal  of  their  head  office  from  81  Vic- 
toria Street  to  505  York  Building,  146-152  King  Street 
West.  Toronto. 
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CANADIAN-MADE  ABRASIVE  PAPER 

The  idust  from  one  of  Victoria's  hitherto  iinad- 
vertised  industries  is  already  changing  the  aspect  of 
the  surrounding  scenery.  So  it  is  quite  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  establishment  in  the  city  of  a  sand- 
paper factory,  the  first  industry  of  the  kind  to  operate 
in  the  Dominion,  altliough  since  its  incorporation  in 
February,  1921,  a  firm  of  the  same  nature  has  started 
up  in  the  East.  Incorporated  under  the  name  of  "The 
Western  Abrasive  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,"  the  local 
concern  came  into  being  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  in 
4,000  ordinary  sliares  of  $5  each.  Over  $18,000  of 
this  amount  has  been  subscribed  and  paid  up  by  the 
twenty-five  shareholders,  whose  returns  from  the  in- 
vestment promise  to  be  highly  sati.sfactory.  judging 
from  the  number  of  inquiries  and  orders  which  are 
coming  in  from  all  parts  of  this  continent  and  from 
much  further  afield.  The  fact  that  the  local  concern 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada  has  given  it  the 
advantage  of  some  leeway  in  securing  the  Western 
market,  'both  in  Canada  and  the  Far  East,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  sales  will  forge  ahead  and  the  indus- 
try come  to  occupy  a  very  important  position. 

The  new  company,  which  actually  commenced  oper- 
ations la.st  December,  was  formed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sandpaper  and  garnet  paper.  Fortunately, 
with  the  exception  of  the  garnets,  which  are  imported 
from  Alaska,  where  the  firm  has  its  own  leaseholds, 
all  the  materials  necessary  to  the  mjanufacture  of  the 
output  are  procurable  in  the  home  markets.  Mr.  J. 
R.  Near,  the  managing  director,  stated  to  The  Colonist 
(Vancouver)  that  he  believed  very  shortly  it  would  be 
possible  to  secure  even  the  garnets  from  British  Co- 
lumbia mines.  The  quartz  wliicli  is  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  sandpaper  comes  from  the  Prince 
Rupert  district ;  the  paper  comes  f ronif  Ocean  Falls. 
Some  of  the  glue  is  imported  from  France,  some  from 
the  United  States,  some  from  England.  But  the  major 
supply  is  Canadian.  Thus  the  Abrasive  Paper  Com- 
pany's product  may  be  said  to  be  almost  wholly 
Canadian. 

Local-Made  Machinery 

Mr.  Near,  it  should  be  noted,  invented  all  the  ma 
chinery,  and  all  the  machines,  with  the  exception  oT 
the   big   manganese    steel    crushing   rolls,    have   been 
mlade  in  Victoria  from  his  designs. 

In  addition  to  the  managing  director,  Mr.  Near, 
there  are  at  present  five  men  employed  about  the 
works,  each  man  being  a  substantial  shareholder  in 
the  company.  In  fact  over  $10,000  worth  of  the  issued 
stock  is  owned  by  the  employees.  Dr.  Lewis  Hall  is 
president  of  the  company,  other  directors  being  Mr. 
A.  J.  Moore,  Mr.  W.  Kendrew,  Mr.  E.  C.  Frank  Allen, 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  Near.  Three  of  the  five  directors  are 
constantly  "on  the  job."  The  secretary  is  Mr.  Edwin 
Coventry.  ' 

Supplies 

The  company  has  a  lease  on  eleven  garnet  mining- 
claims  in  Alaska,  and  12  tons  of  garnets  have  already 
arrived  and  been  crushed.  A  shipment  of  30  tons  of 
quartz  from  the  Prince  Rupert  district  has  been  re- 
ceived and  used.  This  looks  like  business.  In  fact 
business  is  assured.  Inquiries  have  been  received  from 
New  Zealand,  Demarara,  Peru,  China,  Korea,  and 
Australia.  Mr.  Chas.  Rant,  of  Messrs.  Jones  &  Rant, 
has  taken  up  the  sale  of  the  Abrasive  Paper  Company's 
output  in  New  Zealand.  Shipments  have  already  been 
dispatched  to  points  as  far  east  as  Winnipeg.  Van- 
couver affords  another  big  market  which  promises  to 
be  considerably  bigger  in  the  very  near  future, 


Foiirleen  g^i^(h^s  of  pa|)cr  arc  lui-ucd  out,  and 
the  fact  tliat  all  these  grades  had  to  be  ready  l)efore 
the  compajiy  could  solicit  orders  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  taiYliness  in  permitting  information  about 
the  concern  to  reach  the  public.  Now  that  the  initial 
difficulties  have  been  surmounted  and  the  industry 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  rapid  development,  althougih  even  yet  the 
directors  are  moving  with  certain  caution,  and  do 
not  expect  the  factory  to  attempt  its  maximum  for 
many  months. 

Use  of  Product 

One  miight  reasonalbly  wonder  what  is  the  basis  of 
the  large  quantities  of  sandpaper  and  garnet  paper. 
Hilt  a  little  observation  indicates  some  of  the  hundred 
and  one  uses  which  the  article  has.  Garnet  paper, 
for  instance,  is  much  used  by  shoemakers  on  their 
machines.  In  rolls  it  is  used  by  the  mills  for  finishing 
woods;  sandpaper  is  used  cliiefly  by  painters,  car- 
penters, and  cabinet-makers,  although  it  has  many 
minor  uses  such  as  for  cleaning  golf  clubs,  and  in 
many  domestic  and  household  services  such  as  pol- 
ishing saucepans.  Hitherto  all  the  sandpaper  and 
garnet  paper  used  in  this  country  was  imported  from 
England  and  the  United  States.  Victoria  has  the 
privilege,  therefore,  of  claiming  first  honors  for  the 
industry  in  Canada. 

Process 

Mr.  Near  described  the  process  of  manufacture. 
The  abrasive  material  used,  viz.,  crystalline  quartz 
and  garnets,  is  crushed  and  graded  through  sieves 
varying  from  25-200  mesh  to  the  inch.  The  making 
and  drying  departments  is  situated  on  the  second 
floor,  and  the  finished  up  from  the  crushing  room 
below  by  an  elevator,  aftenvards  being  carried  along 
an  elevated  gangway  to  the  sandhopper  of  the  making 
machine.  This  making  machine  prints,  glues  and 
sands  the  paper  in  one  operation,  and  after  passing 
through  the  machine  at  the  rate  of  100  feet  per  minute, 
the  paper  is  carried  up  an  inclined  plane  on  rods  and 
draped  in  festoons  which  move  slowly  forward  to 
make  place  for  other  festoons.  This  movement  con- 
tinues until  the  drying-rack  is  filled. 

It  takes  about  twenty-four  hours  for  the  paper  to 
dry  after  it  is  glued  and  sanded.  This  operation  is 
usually  carried  out  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  by  the  time  the  next  morning's  operation  is  to 
take  place  the  previous  day's  output  is  ready  to  pull 
dowai  to  the  first  floor,  and  the  last  process  of  all, 
the  cutting  into  sheets  and  making  packets,  is  carried 
out   as   expeditiously   as  possible. 


James  D.  Rice,  representing  a  syndicate  of  credit- 
ors of  the  recently  failed  Maine  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, has  purchased  the  firm's  Skowhegan  property 
from  its  trustee  in  bankruptcy.  A  new  corporation, 
to  be  known  as  the  Skowhegan  Paper  Company,  has 
been  formed  by  the  creditors  of  the  former  corpora- 
tion. Officers  elected  from  among  the  creditors, 
who  are  stockholders  in  the  new  corporation,  are 
the  following:  Harold  Hincklej'  of  Bangor,  president; 
James  D.  Rice,  treasurer;  Ballard  Keith,  clerk.  The 
company  is  capitalized  at  $400,000  preferred,  $200,000 
and  the  remainder  common.  Operations  are  to  be 
resiuned  at  an  early  date. 


"As  His  custom  was  he  went  into  the  Synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath  day, — Luke  4:  16;  Habits  of  worship 
learned  in  boyhood  days  were  practiced  by  Jesus  in 
mjanhood;  as  our  boys  are  today  our  men  will  b§ 
tomorrow, 
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AN  OPTIMISTIC  FORECAST  OF  PAPER  INDUS- 
TRY  CONDITIONS 

The  Daily  Mill  Stock   Reporter    (of  New  York)  of 
April  25th  prints  the  following  : 

"Not  in  a  long  time  has  the  outlook  for  papermak- 
ing  been  quite  so  encouraging.  On  all  sides  one  hears 
reports  ot-  increasing  improvement  m  the  new  paper 
situation,  of  broader  demand  for  the  various  kinds  of 
finished  paper,  of  paper  and  board  mills  increasmg  op- 
erations, and  of  general  paper  market  conditions  be- 
coming better  stabilized  toward  normalcy.  As  a  result 
what  can  one  anticipate  other  than  signal  improvement 
in  the  papermaking  raw  material  situation .' 

"Figures  cited  bv  paper    manufacturers  at  their  re- 
cent annual  convention  in  New  York  City  showed  that 
paper  mills  producing  most  kinds  of  paper  are  at  pres- 
ent running  industry,    these  figures    indicated    is  now 
The  fine  paper  industry,  these  figures  indicated,  is  now 
operating  at  between  75  and  80  per  cent  of  productive 
capacity;  glassine  and  greaseproof  paper  mills  are  run- 
nino-  at  75  per  cent  of  full  output,  tissue   and  wrapping 
pap'er  plants  are   producing  a  better   rate  ot  capacity 
than  in   a  year   or  more,,  while   news   print  and  board 
mills  are  steadilv   increasing   their  production  to  take 
care  of  the  more  voluminous  orders  they  are  receiving. 
' '  Moreover,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  improv- 
ed demand  for  finished  paper  is  due  solely  to  a  rise  m 
the  consumption  of  paper.    Printers,    publishers,  book 
binders,  papeterie  manufacturers  and  other  large  con- 
sumers of  paper  are  buying  more  paper  today  because 
they  are  in  need  of  larger  amounts— there  are  Mnier- 
ous  signs  that  practically  all  the  paper  being  absorbed 
by   paper    buyers    is    going    direct    into    consumption. 
There  is  still  an  aversion  plainly  apparent  to  stocking 
up  paper,  both  among  jobbers  and  consumers,  and  the 
broader  demand  that  has  developed  recently  is  founded 
on  the  healthiest  factors.    It,    therefore,  stands  to  rea- 
son that  demand  for  papermaking  materials  soon  must 
reflect  the  marked  improvement  that  has  occured  in  the 
finished  paper  trade,  and  that  paper  and  paper   board 
producers  will  shortly    come   into  the    market  to  pur- 
chase larger  quantities  of  raw  stock  of  which  they  man- 
ufacture their  product. 

"Improvement  in  papermaking  material  has  been 
slow  in  developing  and  thus  tar  has  amounted  to  little 
of  importance.  Mills  seem  reculant  to  buy  unless  press- 
ed by  dire  necessity;  and  orders  seldom  call  for  cus- 
tomary tonnage  of  stock.  It  seems  only  a  matter  of  a 
short  time,  however,  when  demand  for  papermaking 
material  must  increase.  Mills  cannot  make  paper  out  of 
air — they  must  have  raw  material  and  indications  point 
to  mill  holdings  of  raw  material  reaching  extremely 
low  levels. 

"There  are  many  in  the  papermaking  material  trade 
who  do  not  expect  real  business  to  come  until  next  fall. 
These  base  their  ideas  on  the  fact  that  invariably  the 
summer  is  a  dull  period  for  paper  stock,  and  that  mills 
will  not  come  actively  into  the  market  until  after  the 
"dog  days'"  are  past.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  nearly  everyone  expects  big  business  in  the 
fall,  not  only  dealers  m  papermaking  material  but  pa- 
per manufacturers  themselves.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  purchasing  agents  of  the  various  mills,  believing 
that  more  or  less  of  a  boom  in  paper  will  develop  in  the 
fall,  will  endeavor  to  'beat  the  other  fellow  to  it'  by 
laying;  in  stocks  of  raw  material  before  the  expected 
actnity.  This  will  likely  bring  many  mills  into  the  raw 
niaierial  market  long  before  the  fall,  and  we  should 
witness  a  much  livelier  market  for  papermaking  mate 
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rials  during  the  coming  summer  than  in  former  sum- 
mers. 

"Regarding  prices,  we  have  little  to  say.  It  natOrally 
follows  that  when  goods  are  in  demand  prices  advance, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  paper  and  paper  board 
is  being  marketed  today  at  low  prices,  and  manufactur- 
ers consequently  are  limited  as  to  the  prices  they  can 
afford  to  grant  for  raw  material.  We  feel,  however, 
that  the  papermaking  materials  trade  will  most  certain- 
ly experience  much  more  market  activity  in  the  very 
near  future,  and  also  that  better  prices  than  now  pre- 
vail will  be  obtained  for  cotton  rags,  waste  paper,  old 
rope  and  bagging  and  other  materials  of  which  paper 
is  made. 


GERMAN  NEWSPAPERS  TO  SUSPEND 

(Special  Correspondence  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 
Franfurt,  April  20,  1922.— The  bitter  cry  of  the 
German  newspapers  has  a  familiar  sound.  Neverthe- 
less tlie  manager  of  a  large  wholesale  house  assures  the 
writer  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  very  gloomy  re- 
ports in  circulation.  It  is  now  realised  in  Germany 
that  the  newspapers  are  in  a  critical  state  or  one  that 
may  be  defined  as  extreme  penury.  The  cost  of  mate- 
rials ever  increasing,  has  reached  a  point  where  the 
last  act  in  tlie  drama — total  breakdown  and  suspen- 
sion— lias  begun.  At  tlie  Weimar  meeting  of  the  Ger- 
man Newspaper  Publishers  in  March  and  during  a  still 
more  recent  session  of  the  Reichstag  a  terrific  picture 
of  the  poverty  of  the  Press  was  given  by  representa- 
tives of  large  and  small  newspapers  of  all  opinions  and 
parties. 

Altliough  this  appeal  for  help  has  attained  wide 
publicity  the  chilling  influence  of  custom  has  rendered 
the  public  indifferent  to  a  menace  which  threatens  to 
ruin  civilized  life  in  Germany.  It  has  alread.y  begun 
with  individual  instances  of  failure,  so  it  is  the  general 
belief  that  all  newspapers,  together  with  the  technical 
press  may  be  compelled  to  suspend  or  at  least  carry 
out  extensive  curtailments  of  size  and  operating  costs. 
The  blame  according  to  the  best  opinion  must  be  laid 
upon  the  Syndicate  and  its  ruthless  price  fixing.  The 
paper  makers  announce  that  the  price  of  news  print 
which  even  in  January  had  risen  to  thirty-five  times 
the  peace  price  will  after  a  short  interval  be  forced  up 
to  60  or  65  times  its  peace  price.  It  is  true  that  actual 
suspension  will  be  fought  with  every  means  possible. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  danger  is  not  an  ima- 
ginary one  as  it  might  have  been  in  the  past.  Suspen- 
sion is  imminent  or  what  is  almost  the  same  thing  the 
paper  wliich  is  used,  the  type  and  the  very  exiguous 
space  allotted  for  the  most  important  news,  and  the 
quality  of  that  news,  are  all  such  wretched  perform- 
ances in  their  different  ways  that  the  result  is  quite  as 
bad  as  complete  breakdown. 

The  remedies  for  this  state  of  things,  that  is,  reme- 
dies that  are  being  debated  in  the  Reichstag  and  form- 
ulated as  demands  by  the  Press  may  be  summarized  as 
follows :  1,  Measures  against  the  forcing  up  of  tlie  price 
of  paper ;  2,  Prohibition  of  exports  of  paper  and  wood 
pulp;  3,  Abolition  of  all  special  taxes  on  the  Press. 


WAYAGAMACK  BONDS  SOLD 

The  syndicate  headed  by  Rene  T.  Leclere,  who  re- 
cently purchased  the  $1,374,500  6  per  cent  bonds  of  the 
Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  have  disposed  of 
the  entire  offering  and  subscription  lists  have  been 
closed,  both  in  Montreal  and  Toronto.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  to  have  the  new  issue  listed  on  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange. 
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Problems  in  Cellulose  Chemistry 

Translated  and  Abstracted  from  "Zellstoff  und  Papier"   1    (1921  J.   248,    by  Jolui   L.   Pai-sons,   Hammer- 
mill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


As  in  well  known,  over-bleaching  of  pulp  is  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  fibres.  The 
physical  changes  are  only  one  part  of  the  phenomema, 
for  by  over-bleaching,  cellulose  is  also  chemically 
changed,  since  it  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  like  glu- 
cose. Witz,  investigator  in  textile  chemistry,  has  given 
the  resulting  substince  the  name  oxycellulose  to  in- 
dicate that  the  cellulose  has  been  changed  by  oxi- 
dation. The  exact  nature  of  this  comipound  is  not 
known,  and  remains  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the 
cellulose  chemist. 

If  cellulose  is  an  aliphatic  alcohol  then  the  first 
product  of  oxidation  will  be  an  aldeh.yde.  With  simple 
oxidation  products,  however,  aldehydic  groups  are  eas- 
ily identified  and  determined  with  certainty,  but 
such  is  not  the  case  with  exycellulose.  Here  we  are 
limited  to  a  few  qualitative  tests.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  oxidation  does  not  stop  at  the  first  stage,  an  al- 
dehyde, but  continues  to  the  second  stage,  an  acid. 
Schwalbe  and  Becker  have  recently  shown  that  the 
numfcer  of  carboxyl  groups,  which  appear  in  a  def- 
inite quantity  of  oxycellulose,  can  be  determined  by 
titration,  and  also  corresponding  salts  obtained.  Oxy- 
cellulose contains  aldehydic  or  acid  groups  or  both 
according  to  the  degree  of  oxidation.  This  substance 
is  not  a  definite  chemical  conipouiul  like  eellido.se  it- 
self. Therefore  it  is  extretmelj'  difficult  to  isolate 
definite  oxidation  products  either  aldehydes,  or  acids, 
or  aldehyde-carboxylic  acids  from  oxycellulose. 

Accordingly  we  must  assume  that  the  oxycellulose 
proper  is  an  oxidation  product  which  contains  no  un- 
changed cellulose  and  also  no  decomposition  products 
of  cellulose.  In  common  with  cellulose  it  ha.s  a  high 
molecular  weight.  Tollens  and  Vignon  assume  that 
an  unknown  number  of  molecules  of  unchanged  cel- 
lulose are  combined  with  the  "typical"  oxycellulose 
molecule.  They  understand  that  the  "typical"  oxj-- 
cellulose  molecule  is  a  lactone  of  an  laldehyde-car- 
boxylic  acid,  so-called  glucoronic  acid.  That  this 
aldehyde-carboxylic  acid  in  some  way  characterizes 
the  presence  of  oxycellulose  is  probable.  Besides 
showing  a  reducing  property,  mo.st  oxycellulose  pre- 
parations yield  furfurol  upon  distillation  with  hy- 
drochloric acid.  This  is  a  compound  wliich  gluco- 
ronic acid  yields  under  the  same  treatment.  Also,  the 
observation  of  Tollens  that  isosaccharic  acid  results 
when  oxycellulose  is  treated  with  lime  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  presence  of  glucoronic  acid.  Both  acids 
are  of  the  same  nature  and  it  is  conceivable  that, 
under  the  influence  of  lime,  glucoronic  acid  is  trans- 
formed to  isosacchai'ic  acid.  However,  the  relation- 
ship between  glucoronic  acid  and  unchanged  cellu- 
lose is  not  clear. 

Experimental  work  in  the  author's  laboratory  shows 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  the  probable  car- 
boxylic  acid  from  uiichanged  cellulose.  B3-  heating 
under  pressure  with  dilute  acid,  a  compound  sepa- 
rates which  behaves  like  a  earboxylic  acid,  and  in  fact 
it  is  dibasic.  But  it  has  not  been  possible,  as  yet,  to 
wholly   explain  the   nature   of   this   derivative.     Tlie 


Abstracted  from  an  Address  by  Professor  Emil 
Heuser  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Chemists  and  Engineers  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  November,  1921. 


greater  part  of  the  residue  which  remains  after  the 
heating  operation  is  unchanged  cellulose. 

It  is  likely  that  a  better  understanding  of  the  points, 
which  still  remain  unsolved,  can  be  obtained  if  ex- 
perimental research  is  based  on  an  hypothesis  which 
may  be  related  to  the  idea  previously  expressed  but 
of  a  broader  nature.  Based  on  the  results  of  modern 
starch  chemistry,  Hans  Pringsheim,  and  P.  Karrer 
have  advanced  such  an  hypothesis  in  "Cellulose- 
chemie." 

Pringsheim  believes  that  cellulose,  like  starch,  is 
a  polymerization  product  of  a  simple  fundamental 
substance;  in  the  case  of  starch  this  sub.stance  is  an- 
hydromaltose,  so-called  diamylose ;  in  the  case  of  cel- 
lulose, it  is  believed  that  anhydrocellobiose  is  the 
simlple  fundamental  substance,  appearing  as  a  glu- 
cosido-anhydroglucose,  a  compound  in  which  the  an- 
hydroglucose  part  is  acted  upon  first  by  active  chem- 
ical reagents. 

The  first  step  in  the  decomposition  of  cellulose  may 
occur  in  a  breaking  up  of  the  oxygen  ring  in  the  an- 
hydroglucose  member  with  an  addition  of  water,  that 
is,  aldehyde  groups  may  become  free  and  as  a  result 
a  polymerized  complex  is  formed  which  consists  partly 
of  cllulose  and  partly  of  anhydrocellobiose.  The  free 
aldehyde  groups  belong  to  the  cellobiose  member;  upon 
vigorous  oxidation  they  become  acid  groups  and  in 
this  way  eellobionic  acid  results  from  the  cellobiose 
complex.  Thei-efore,  it  may  be  considered  that  oxy- 
cellulose is  a  conibination  of  anhydrocellobiose  with 
eellobionic  aeid,  effected  through  secondary  valence. 

As  far  as  the  glucoronic  acid  hypothesis  is  con- 
cerned, Pringsheim  holds  that  the  presence  of  this 
acid  is  quite  po.ssible,  yet  it  does  not  occur  in  the  ty- 
pical oxycellulose  formation.  According  to  his  opin- 
ion the  oxydizing  agent  may,  in  certain  cases,  atack 
an  alcoholic  group,  that  is,  a  stable  CHjOH  group  of 
the  cellobiose  complex,  before  the  oxidation  of  the 
freed  aldehyde  groups  takes  place,  by  Mhieh  deriva- 
tives of  glucoronic  aeid  will  be  obtained.  In  an  oxy- 
cellulose molecule  it  may  be  considered  that  the  deriv- 
atives of  glucoronic  add  are  coupled  to  a  glucose 
molecule. 

The  author  prefers  to  believe  tlwt  there  must  be  an 
exact  differentiation  between  the  two  different  hypo- 
theses in  question;  either  conforming  to  the  latterly 
stated  possibility,  the  glucoronic  acid  hj-pothesis,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  first  mentioned  theory,  the  eellobionic  a- 
cid  hypothesis.  Which  of  the  two  hypotheses  proves  to 
be  correct  depends  upon  which  group  of  the  cellobiose 
member  is  attacked  by  oxidation.  The  oxidation  un- 
doubtedly occurs  in  the  one  place  or  the  other.  The 
solution  of  the  question  rests  on  chemical  research 
concerning  eellobionic  acid  and  also  glucoronic  acid. 

Pringsheim  "s  hypothesis  has,  in  general,  much  to 
offer.  It  explains  the  reactions  of  oxycellulose  very 
well,  also  the  formation  of  isosaccharic  acid.  If  it 
refers  to  the  presence  of  a  glucosidic-memibered  glu- 
cose group,  such  as  is  found  in  niilk  sugar  (lactose), 
but  not  to  the  presence  of  free  glucose,  then  oxycel- 
lulose contains  a  grouping  which  makes  possible  the 
ready  formation  of  issosaccharic  acid. 

Moreover,  Pringsheim 's  hypothesis  presents  one 
point  of  s-peeial  significance.  According  to  the  sup- 
positions already   expounded   the   process   of   oxycel- 
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Mose  formation  may  be  divided  into  two  stages:  the 
first  stage  involving  a  decomposition,  that  is,  hydro- 
lysis with  a  breaking  down  of  the  oxygen  ring  (hy- 
drocellulose  stage)  ;  the  second  stage,  the  real  oxid- 
ation (oxyeellnlose  stage).  This  may  be  the  case  when 
nitric  acid,  both  an  oxidizing  and  a  hydrolytic  agent, 
or  even  hydrogen  peroxide,  are  nsed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  oxyeellnlose.  Both  products,  hydro-  and  -oxy- 
celluloses  are,  so  to  speak,  transformed  into  one  an- 
other. True  oxyeellnlose,  however,  may  be  identified 
by  the  presence  of  carboxyl  groups,  by  its  acid  nature, 
and  certainly  by  the  splitting  off  of  furfurol.  By 
these  tests  hydrocellulose  is  sharply  differentiated 
from  true  oxyeellnlose.  Carbonic  acid  evolves  when 
oxycellulose  is  distilled  -R-ith  hydrochloric  acid;  1.53 
per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide  was  obtained  in  this  manner 
from  an  oxycellulose  which  had  been  prepared  with 
chromic  acid,  0.03  to  0.06  per  cent  was  obtained  from 
hydrocellulose  and  also  from  pure  cotton  cellulose. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  transformation  of  both  prod- 
ucts the  reason  may  be  found  why  the  furfurol  yield 
does  not  seem  to  be  characteristic  for  all  oxycellulose 
preparations,  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  pointed 
out  many  times  by  Schwalbe. 

The  author  believed  that  the  conception  of  "hydro- 
cellulose", stated  in  his  "Lehrbuch  der  Celluloseche- 
mie"  as  based  on  the  work  of  Netthofel  and  of  Hauser 
and  Herzfeld,  should  be  considered  as  settled.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  previously  stated  theory 
of  Pringsheim  that  this  problem  still  remains  unsolved. 
The  theory  advance\l  by  Ost  also  differs  from  that 
of  the  author,  and  further  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
hydrocellulose  is  not  yet  understood. 

According  to  Ost,  hydrocellulose  is  either  a  mix- 
ture of  unchanged  cellulose  and  decomposition  prod- 
ucts of  low  molecular  weight,  which  are  closely  re- 
lated to  glucose,  nor  of  a  mixture  of  unchanged  cel- 
lulose with  dextrins  and  glucose.  He  considers  it 
rather  as  a  "uniform  decompo,sition  product  of  cel- 
lulose consisting  certainly  of  smaller  molecules  than 
tho.se  of  cellulose  itself."  Ost  comes  to  tliis  conclu- 
sion on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  acetylation  and  of 
the  viscosity  values  of  copper-oxide-ammonia  solutions. 
Without  going  into  the  details,  it  appears  that  the 
arguments  presented  by  Ost  are  not  sufficient,  all 
the  more  so  because  they  do  not  take  into  account  the 
convincing  statements  of  Netthofel  and  of  Hauser 
and  Herzfeld. 

Further  proof  of  this  question  must,  first  of  all, 
make  clear  the  individualities  of  oxy-  and  of  hydro- 
celluloses.  As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  cel- 
lulose is  only  slightly  acted  upon  by  reagents  and  the 
resulting  progressive  reactions  are  not  clearly  de- 
fined. After  a  definite  time  of  reaction,  part  of  the 
cellulose  will  be  attacked  only  a  little  or  not  at  all; 
with  too  long  a  reaction  period,  the  effect  goes  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  reaction  products  desired.  Then 
the  whole  reaction  product  must  be  considered  as 
not  uniform  and  the  unchanged  or  only  slightly 
changed  cellulose,  together  with  the  oxidation  and 
decomposition  products  of  low  molecular  weight,  must 
be  separated  out  of  the  entire  reaction  product.  A 
practical  example  is  the  extraction  with  dilute  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  or  other  alkalies.  In  the  case  of 
oxj'cellnlose,  the  so-called  "typical"  oxycellulose  is 
dissolved.  This  product  precipitated  by  acid  shows 
the  properties  of  oxycellulose  to  a  more  marked  de- 
gree. Work  is  being  carried  on  along  this  line  in  the 
author's  laboratory,  and  in  this  manner  a  more  suit- 


able and  at  the  same  time  a  more  pure  product  is  being 
prepared  for  further  investigations. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  theory  of  Pringsheim,  the  oxy- 
cellulose problem  is  seen  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
ideas  which  have  been  presented  concerning  the  syn- 
thesis and  tlie  constitution  of  cellulose.  Herein  lies 
the  most  extensive  and  the  most  difficult  problem  in 
cellulose  chemistry.  During  the  past  year  a  whole 
series  of  constitutional  formulas  for  cellulose  have 
been  advanced,  and  each  formula  has  been  maintained 
by  its  author  as  the  only  correct  one.  We  are  still 
very  far  from  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 
During  the  past  years,  however,  ideas  have  changed 
considerably  concerning  the  cellulose  molecule,  and 
no  doubt  future  work  will  lead  to  its  solution. 

In  particular  the  problem  depends  upon  the  con- 
sideration as  to  whether  the  union  of  the  cellulose 
units  is  brought  about  by  condensation  or  by  poly- 
merisation. It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  cellulose 
can  be  decomposed  to  molecules  of  glucose;  at  the 
same  time  these  molecules  can  be  split  off  from  cel- 
lulose yielding  two  molecules  combined  in  a  glueo- 
sidic  manner,  as  cellobiose.  But  how  glucose  mole- 
cules are  attached  in  cellulose,  and  whether  the  problem 
relates  to  these  molecules  or  to  cellobiose  molecules 
is  yet  an  open  question.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
simple  principle  of  condensation  mlust  be  abandoned 
since  the  conception  of  the  chain  formula  results  in 
a  large  number  of  glucose  or  cellulose  groups  being 
united  with  a  loss  of  water  and  since  this  idea  har- 
monizes only  with  much  difficulty  with  the  changes 
which  cellulose  undergoes  by  the  most  varied  treat- 
ments. This  also  agrees  with  the  recently  published 
researches  of  Curt  Hess  in  which  a  significant  reduc- 
tion of  the  cellulose  molecule  appears  through  aee- 
tolysis  of  ethyl  cellulose,  which  was  prepared  under 
special  conditions  without  which  aldehyde  groups 
would  be  rendered  active.  The  resulting  product  no 
longer  possessed  the  colloidal  character  of  the  raw 
product  and  had  a  molecular  weight  of  only  800  to 
900.  Now  it  may  be  possible  through  a  substitution 
of  the  hydroxyl  groups  of  celhdose  by  other  groups  to 
bring  about  a  depolymerisation  of  the  large  cellulose 
molecule.  Thus  a  decomposition,  (hydrolysis),  in  the 
chemical  sence,  may  be  avoided.  From  these  re- 
searches of  Curt  Hess,  it  might  be  concluded  that  the 
principle  according  to  which  the  fundamntal  units 
of  the  cellulose  molecule  are  arranged  is  one  polymer- 
isation ;  yet  the  question  remains  whether  these  units 
should  be  represented  as  anhydroglucose  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  as  anhydrocellobiose. 

The  previously  mentioned  depolymerisation  product 
of  cellulose  consists,  according  to  Hess,  of  at  most 
four  glucose  residues,  a  fact  which  Herzog  and  Pol- 
anij'  have  established  by  means  of  a  Rontgen-ray 
spectographic  method ;  yet  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
association,  that  is,  the  molecule  is  larger. 

It  has  not  yet  been  disproved  that,  by  means  of  fur- 
ther experiments  with  eellulose,  this  polymerisation 
product  may  be  discovered.  The  action  of  cold,  con- 
centrated sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  the  brief 
and  quickly  checked  action  of  cold,  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  leads  to  a  cellulose  product  which  is  only 
physically  changed.  Such  products,  moreover,  which 
have  been  known  for  a  long  time  as  mercerised  cel- 
lulose, might  contain  the  depolymerisation  product 
of  cellulose.  Thus  the  old  problem  of  mercerised  cel- 
lulose apperas  in  a  new  and  promising  phase. 

The  question  whether  the  depolymerisation  prod- 
uct of  eellulose  is  still  further  depolymerised  has  not 
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yet  been  determined.  The  jiuthnr  believes  tliat  it  is 
possible  that  the  union  of  four  glucose  residues  forms 
the  fundamental  unit  of  the  cellulose  molecule. 

Based  on  the  modern  eonception  of  primary  and 
secondary  valences,  the  large  cellulose  molecule  may 
be  imagined  as  built  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  atoms 
of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  four  glucose 
membered  structures  are  held  toget'her  by  primary 
valence,  while  by  recordary  valence  these  structures 
of  low  molecular  weight  are  combined  to  form  the 
large  cellulose  molecule. 

Polymerisation  has  already  been  applied  to  the 
problem  of  the  constitution  of  cellulose.  Yet  early 
investigators,  and  even  recent  ones,  have  given  little 
attention  in  general  to  the  constitution  of  the  funda- 
mental cellulose  molecule,  either  anhydro-glueose  or  an- 
hydro-cellobiose.  Thus  there  are  the  cellulose  formu- 
las of  Gross  and  Bevan,  of  Green,  of  Vignon,  recently 
of  Pictet,  and  very  lately  of  Hibbert.  All  of  these  give 
C„Hj„0..;  as  the  fundamental  molecule  (unit),  a  struc- 
ture, whether  of  a  eyclo-hesanon  derivative,  or  of  a 
kind  of  anhydride,  which  gives  glueo.se,  C,.,H,oO„,  on 
hydrolysis. 

In  a  discussion  of  these  different  structural  for- 
mulas, which  as.surae  anhydro-cellobiose  as  the  fun- 
damental molecule,  the  ground  is  very  uncertain  and 
speculation  too  commion.  Wherever  there  are  pro- 
blems, there  is  also  speculation,  but  it  would  be  better 
to  omit  speculation  if  the  desire  for  knowledge  is  to 
be  gratified. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 
OPPOSE  DUTY 

The  newspaper  publishers  of  the  Ignited  States,  con- 
vening last  week  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  went  on  record  as  opposing  any  duty  on 
importations  of  sulphite  pulp  or  upon  wood  or  forest 
products  entering  into    the  manufacture  of  newsprint. 

The  question  of  tariff  on  newsprint  and  ingredients 
used  in  its  manufacture  came  up  incidental  to  a  report 
submitted  by  the  association's  committee  on  Federal 
laws  which  said  that  in  spite  of  its  efforts,  on  April 
11  the  Pordney  tariff  bill  was  reported  out  leaving 
newsprint  and  ground  wood  pulp  on  the  free  list,  but 
placing  a  S  per  cent,  duty  on  chemical  pulp. 

After  hearing  the  report  of  the  committee  the  pub- 
lishers adopted  a  resolution  declaring  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  duties  and  directing  that  the 
committee  continue  its  fight  to  have  chemical  pulp 
placed  on  the  free  list. 

The  resolution  said  that  inasmuch  as  "a  tariff  on 
one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  newsprint  is  threat- 
ened by  the  tariff  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  supplj-  tliereof  in  the  ITnited  States  is  limited 
and  totally  inadequate  for  domestic  demands,"  the 
publishers  considered  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  pro- 
posed duty  on  sulphite  pulp.  The  publishers  said  also 
that  all  the  contentions  put  forth  in  defense  of  keep- 
ing newsprint  on  the  free  list  were  applicable  in  equal 
force  in  opposing  any  duty  on  chemical  pulp.  "The 
duty  recommended  b.y  the  Senate  committee  can  only 
result  in  a  correspondingly  increased  paper  price," 
said  the  report  dealing  with  the  proposed  legislation." 

The  annual  gathering,  which  drew  about  1000  news- 
paper and  magazine  publishers  to  the  Waldorf,  brought 
a  numter  of  live  and  important  topics  uji  for  discus- 
sion, including  talks  and  recommendations  l)earing 
upon  labor  problems,  taxation,  postal  rates,  paper 
supply  problems  and  advertising  rates.  As  was  the 
case  at  the  recent  paper  manufacturer's  convention, 


the  general  tone  of  the  talks  was  optimistic.  The 
publishers  take  the  view  that  business  generally  is 
improving — slowly  in  some  spots,  but  nevertheless  im- 
proving. In  some  section.s*  the  recovery  is  more  rapid 
than  in  others,  but  tlie  advertising  barometer  shows 
steady  movement. 

Equipment  and  machinery  manufacturers  displayed 
their  products  either  through  actual  exhibits  or  by 
means  of  prepared  printed  material  which  explained 
them.  The  rooms  in  which  these  were  shown  were 
much  more  crowded  than  had  been  expected. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  of  the  Pittsburg  Press,  the  re- 
tiring president  of  the  Association  called  upon  pub- 
lishers to  eliminate  waste  in  newspaper  plants  of  the 
country  and  to  "scrap  jealousies  and  animosities." 
He  declared  that  the  full  weight  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  is  against  any  ef- 
fort to  introduce  the  forty-four  hour  week  into  news- 
paper shops.  In  the  business  re-adjustment  of  the 
country,  greater  production  rather  than  cutting  of 
wages  is  needed,  said  Mr.  Williams.  He  also  asserted 
that  there  can  be  no  reduction  in  newspaper  adver- 
tising or  sub.scriptiou  rates  at  this  time.  A  call  for 
the  revival  of  the  Association's  conservation  committee 
was  made  by  Mr.  Williams.  He  urged  an  aggressive 
campaign  against  waste  in  the  handling  of  newsprint, 
freight,  standardization  of  roll  lengths,  weight  of  pa- 
per, press-room  waste,  core  waste,  etc.  "It  is  safe  to 
say,"  he  declared,  "that  millions  of  dollars  are  wasted 
annually  through  lack  of  proper  study  and  attention 
to  these  subjects." 

Will  H.  Hays,  former  Postmaster  General  and  now 
chief  adviser  to  the  motion  picture  producers  of  tlie 
country,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  banquet,  held 
on  Thursday  night  in  the  Hotel  Commodore.  Mr, 
Hays  gave  n  talk  on  the  matter  of  directing  public 
opinion,  both  in  the  newspaper  field  and  in'~the  one 
with  which  he  has  recently  become  identified. 

On  the  subject  of  the  open  shop  the  convention 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the  organization  of 
a  division  of  the  Association,  to  be  operated  without 
opposition  or  prejudice  to  any  other  department  of 
the  organization  and  to  which  publishers  who  Avisli 
to  establish  and  maintain  open  shop  conditions  in 
their  mechanical  departments  may  tuni  for  aid.  Tliree 
representative  members  of  the  Association  were  ap- 
pointed to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  operation  of  this 
division.  They  are  D.  D.  Moore  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  ■  Harry  Chandler  of  the  Los  Angles 
Times  and  W.  A.  Elliott  of  the  Jacksonville  Times- 
Union.  Earl  J.  McCone,  secretary  of  the  Open  Shop 
Association,  a  separate  organization  formied  at  the 
1921  convention  of  the  publishers'  association,  told 
the  publishers  that  more  than  200  newspaper  plants 
are  operated  as  open  shops,  and  about  160  of  these 
have  been  members  of  the  Open  Shop  Association. 
"We  want  to  make  it  clear  that  our  a.isoeiation  is  not 
a  strike-breaking  organization,"  said  Mr.  McCone. 
"We  do  not  help  paper  having  trouble  with  unions  over 
wage  scales." 

The  new  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  is  Paul  Pattersoon  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  who  has  been  Vice-President  for  the  last  year. 
He  siicceeds  T.  R.  Williams  of  the  Pittsburg  Press, 
who  automatically  becomes  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  S.  E.  Thoinason  of  the  Cliicago  Tribune 
was  elected  Vice-President.  John  S.  Brvan  of  the 
Richmond  New^s-Leader  was  re-elected  Secretary,  and 
Howard  Davis  of  the  New  York  Tribune  continues 
as  Treasurer. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  our  London  CorrcspoMdenl.  > 

I^ondoii.  April  25.  1922.  —  Tlie  ac-quisition  of  tlir  con- 
solidated ordinary  sliares  of  Alex.  Pirie  and  Son.s,  hy 
WiKjriiis.  Tcape  and  Co.,  (1919),  has  been  approved  by 
lhe'~sharcliolders  of  the  two  eompanie.s.  The  names  of 
liiese  two  coneerns  have  en.ioyed  a  high  reputation  in  the 
selling  nuirket  for  paper  in  the  T'nited  Kingdimi. 
Not  so  Bad  as  it  Looks 

Tile  lialanee  sheet  of  the  North  of  Ireland  Paper  Mill 
— notable  for  newsprint  jiroduetion — shows  a  loss  on 
working  aeeount.  after  charging  depreciation  and  cred- 
iting repavment  of  excess  profits  duty,  of  £57,124.  The 
debit  i)alanee  carried  forward  for  1922  is  £34,607.  The 
linpei-ial  Government,  however,  owes  the  company  over 
£:iO,0()()  in  cash  in  respect  of  excess  i)rofits  duty  which 
the  mill  was  compelled  to  pay.  Part  of  this  sum  has 
since  been  received,  and  the  balance  is  expected  shoi-tly. 
The  i)osition  of  the  mill  is  consequently  much  better 
than  the  balance  sheet  .shows.  Incidentally,  I  niiglit 
mention  that  this  is  a  case  of  killing  industry  by  taxa- 
tion. Through  a  rotten  Goverunu'nt  system  a  compaii\- 
running  a  mill  cannot  .strike  a  balance  sheet  without  a 
reference  to  overdue  excess  profits  duty.  When  they  do 
strike  the  balance  sheet  the  money  earned  by  the  com- 
pany in  a  time  of  prosperity  is  handed  back  in  doles, 
after  endless  trouble.  The  Government  is  really  bolster- 
ing u])  trade  with  one  hand  and  cutting  the  throats  of 
the  manufacturers  with  the  other,  by  means  of  unbusi- 
ness-like  aifd  excessive  taxation  in  a  "Free"  country. 
Serious  Time  Ahead 

Millowners,  pulp  men,  and  sellers  of  paper  in  the 
United  Kingdom  will,  within  the  next  month,  be  in  a 
position  to  ^ow  how  they  stand  in  regard  to  Govern- 
ment taxation.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the 
i-ates  of  income  tax,  corporation  ju-ofits  tax,  and  other 
taxation  are  sinqily  throttling  the  progress  of  industry 
and  killing  pi-ivate  cnteriirise.  Remove  the  heavy  taxa- 
tion, say  the  big  nutnufacturei's.  and  trade  will  revive. 
Owing  to  the  i)i-e.sent  cost  of  production  it  is  unpossible 
to  compete  in  the  market.s  of  the  world,  as  papermakers 
are  faced  with  low  pi-ices,  few  orders,  and"  almost  sta- 
tionary costs.  The  Budget  will  very  .shortly  be  issued 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  .judging  by  the  preliminary  talks  that  are 
taking  place  on  it,  I  fear  no  relief  will  be  given  to 
papermakers,  so  that  they  will  have  to  face  another 
twelve  months  eipially  as  bad,  economically,  as  the  past 
year.  The  position  is  really  serious  and  oidy  those  in 
Bi'itisii  manufacturing  circles  know  it. 
Imports  of  Pulp 

During  March  the  total  suiijilies  of  pulp  reached  28,- 
8!S(i  tons,  compared  with  20,167  tons  in  February,  and 
25.994  tons  in  March,  1921.  For  the  three  months, 
January -March,  the  imports  are  97,249  tons,  as  against 
105.668  tons  in  1921,  for  the  corresponding  period. 

Groundwood  was  received  as  follows  in  March  :  From 
Canada,  li,208  tons  (January-March,  7,700  ton.s,  an  in- 
crease of  250  tons  for  the  same  i)eriod  in  1921)  ;  Xorwa\-, 
12,5ol  tons  Clanuary-March.  42,77."!  tons  against  63.670 
tons)  :  Sweden,  2,427  tons.  ( .Tannary-.VIarcii.  8,054  tons. 
compared  with  435  tons) — a  total  of  18.16(i  tons  valued 
at  £122.089  in  March  as  against  20,283  tons  at  £893,342 
in  March,  1921 ;  or,  58,532  tons  for  the  period  January- 
March,  against  71,625  tons  in  1921.  It  will  be  seen 
Canadian  pulp  imports  for  the  three  months  show^  an 
increase. 

Bleached  sulphite  fi-om  Finland,  Sweden.  Norway. 
Germany,  Canada,  and  other  countries  reached  1,474 
tons  (4,456  tons  compareil  with  4,026  tons  for  the  three 


months),  while  unbleached  chouical  rose  to  8,088  tons 
from  the  same  sources,  compared  with  4,783  tons  in 
March,  ]921  (31,762  tons,  comi)ared  with  28,060  tons  for 
January-March  1921). 

Taking  all  raw  materials  into  account,  esi)arto,  rags, 
and  i)ulp,  the  imports  were  42,239  tons,  compared  with 
35,185  tons  in  March,  1921,  and  29,890  tons  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1922;  or,  131,820  tons  for  Jahuary-March,  com- 
pared with  130.378  tons  in  the  corresponding  ])eriod, 
1921. 

Exports  Increase 

'J'hc  expoi'ts  of  British  paper,  boards,  etc..  whidi 
reached  137,935  cwts.  (compared  with  117,201  cwts.  in 
February  and  109,551  cwts.  in  March  1921,  show  that 
packing  and  wrapjiing  i)apers  were  in  demand  overseas, 
the  .shipments  rising  to  22,:785  cwts.  (16,572  cwts.  in 
February  last,  and  6,705  cwts.  in  March  1921fi.  Print- 
ing paper,  which  includes  increased  supplies  to  Aus- 
tralia—  be  it  noted  —  totalled  69,601  cwts.  (56,351  cwts. 
in  February  last  and  50,920  cwts.  in  March,  1921), 
while  there  is  a  material  falling-off  in  exports  of  boards, 
cardboard  and  straw  board.  The  increases  in  the  ex- 
ports are  due  to  extra  shipments  of  tissues,  wrappings, 
envelopes,  wall  i)apers,  and  printing  papers  of  all  kinds. 
Although  these  figures  show  an  increase,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  were  moreexporting  days  in  March 
than  in  February ;  but  the  increase  on  1921  is  material. 
Jumps  in  Imports 

Compai'ing  the  imports  of  February  and  March  the 
increase  for  the  latter  month  is  about  double  but  a 
notable  feature  is  the  ab.sence  of  newsprint  supplies  from 
( 'anada.  For  the  past  three  months  Canada  has  not 
figured  in  the  import  list  for  a  single  reel  of  pai)er, 
whereas  the  Dominion  has  sent  24,749  cwts.  of  packing 
.  and  wrapping  jiapers,  and  small  shipments  of  boai'ds. 
.Xewfouiulland  shipments  of  newsprint  are  also  small, 
only  10,280  cwts.  being  received  in  the  three  months, 
while  Norwegian,  German  and  Finnish  supplies  have 
about  doubled  in  the  twelve  months  past.  The  total  im- 
jKU-ts  of  paper,  boards,  etc.,  reached  984,052  cwts.  (408,- 
793  in  February;  470,118  cwts  in  March,  1921),  and  one 
gratifying  feature  is  the  Canadian  sliipments  of  Kraft 
paper  for  packing  aiul  wrapi)ing. 

The  sources  from  which  wrappings  and  packings  are 
received  are  as  follows:  From  Finland,  44,266  cwts., 
valued  at  £57,733;  Sweden,  107,242  cwts.,  £147,823; 
Xorwav,  63,092  cwts,  £85,773;  Germanv,  39,35  cwts., 
£46,026:  Belgium,  6,742  cwts.,  £18.062:"  Canada,  9,475 
cwts.  £13.372:  other  countries,  24,066  cwts.,  £4(),042— 
total  of  294,234  cwts.  in  March. 

In  January,  it  should  be  mentioned,  Newfoundland 
shipped  10,280  cwts.  of  newsprint  to  England. 

Pulp  Market 

There  is  a  feeling  of  ho[)efulness  in  the  puli)  niai'kcl. 
Inquiries  ai'e  being  made,  which  at  all  events  .show  that 
the  market  is  not  dead.  Business  is  still  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis.  Just  as  I  write,  there  is  a  holiday  feeling 
amongst  the  buyers. 

Prices  are  about  as  follows:  Bleached  sulphite,  £20; 
Easy  Bleaching,  £13;  Sulphite  newsprint,  £12.10;  Un- 
bleached soda,  £11-10:  suliihate  kraft  No.  1)  £11; 
Groundwood  (wet),  £41/-;:  groundwood  (dry),  £8%. 
About  29  tons  of  groundwood  (dry)  have  just  been 
received  from  Canada. 

It  is  stated  in  London  that  the  German  pulp  makers 
have  fixed  prices  as  follows  for  chemical  pulp :  bleached 
(No.  1),  1,450M.:  No.  2,  1.375M.;  No.  1  nnbleachable 
1,150:M.:  No.  1  bleachable,  1,200M;  No.  2  unbleachable 
UOOOM.  i)er  100  kg.  88:  100.  delivered  free  to  the 
nearest  raili'oad  .station. 
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The  ^Montreal  offices  of  the  Ahitibi  Power  and  Paper 
('onil)any.  Limited,  have  been  moved  from  tlie  Sun  Life 
Eiiildinfi'  to  the  Canada  Cement  Building. 

Mr.  Howard  Smith,  Montreal,  has  been  oa  a  busines.s 
visit  to  the  West,  going  as  far  as  Winnipeg. 

The  film  showing  the  operations  of  Price  Bros., 
partieularly  in  eonneetion  with  the  jiroduetion  of  news- 
print, was  exhibited  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Can- 
adian Daily  Newspapers'  Association  held  at  the  Wind- 
sor Hotel,  Montreal,  on  May  3.  The  film  illustrated 
the  entire  process,  from  the  forest  to  the  press. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Currie,  of  the  Dom- 
inion Paper  Company,  Limited,  Montreal  on  his  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Reta  Portway,  of  New  York.  The  mar- 
riage was  solemnized  at  the  Stanley  Presbyterian 
Church,  Westmount,  on  April  29.  The  "honeymoon  was 
spent  in  Atlantic  City  and  New  York. 

Charles  Walmsley  and  Company,  Limted.  of  I'.nry. 
Lancashre,  England,  represented  in  Eastern  Canada 
and  in  the  Eastrn  section  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Whyte,  Montreal,  have  received  a  contract  for  a 
228  in.  Fourdrinier  newsprint  machine  for  the  Belgian 
Industrial  Company,  Shawinigan  Falls,  P.Q. 

Mr.  F."  Newill  has  been  appointed  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Limited,  La- 
chine,  P.Q. 

The  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  lost  its  api)eal 
for  a  counter  claim  against  western  publisiiers  for  a 
large  loss  claimed  as  due  to  the  supplv  newsjjrint  by 
the  company  at  prices  less  than  the  curreMt  price  be- 
cause of  the  opei-ations  of  the  Paper  controller. 
^  The  patent  treaty  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  again  come  into  full  effect  and  force  on  Mav 
8th. 

There  have  already  been  a  number  of  forest  fires 
one  of  which  desti-oyed  3,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  a  saw 
mill  and  2  houses.  It  was  caused  by  carelessness.  Most 
tires  are.  The  danger  this  year  is  unusuallv  great  be 
cause  of  the  amount  of  dead  timber  now  in'tJu.  woods. 

Mr.  Goldman  of  English  China  Clavs.  Ltd,  is  recover- 
ing from  an  operation. 

PAPER  MAKERS  ACCEPT 

New  York,  May  IL  —  The  inteinationHJ  P.rother- 
hood  of  Paper  Alakers  yesterday  capitulated  fo  the 
terms  offered  by  the  manufacturers  two  weeks  ago, 
thus  retaining  their  present  wage  scale,  eliminating 
non-skilled  organizations  from  consideration  in  the 
future  wage  agreements  and  averting  a  threatened 
strike  in   the   industry. 


A  new  pajier  joiiliiiig  house  which  will  ileal  in  ])on(l 
blotting,  card  board,  book  and  coated  paper,  was 
opened  for  business  May  1  in  Chicago  bv  Louis  P 
Dwyer  and  his  brother,  Frank  J.  Jlr.  Louis  Dwver  is 
well  known  to  the  trade  in  Chicago.-  He  was"  until 
recently  identified  with  the  Seairaan  Paper  Company 
there,  and  before  going  with  that  concern  he  headed 
the  Bargain  Paper  House  from  1904  to  1920  The  new 
business  is  being  conducted  under  the  name  of  Louis 
P.   Dwyer  pending  its  incorporation. 


TECHNICAL  SECTION  SUMMER  MEETING 

Plans  for  the  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion at  Irotpiois  Palls.  Ont.,  are  now  well  under  way. 
Their  completion  depends  in  part  upon  a  knowledge  of 
hwo  many  members  are  prepared  to  attend.  The  ob- 
.iect  ()f  this  circular  is  to  invite  the  members  to  signify 
their  intentions. 

As  already  announced,  the  Executive  Council  has  ac- 
(^epted,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  an  invitation  from 
the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company,  Limited,  to  visit 
the  Company's  mill  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.,  on  June  20 
and  21. 

If  a  sufficient  number  agree  to  attend  special  cars 
will  be  engaged  to  convey  the  members  from  Montreal 
and  Toronto,  respectively,  leaving  those  cities  on  reg- 
ular G.T.R,  trains  on  Monday  evenin,  June  19.  connect- 
ing at  North  Bay  on  tlie  following  morning,  leaving 
North  Bay  via  f.N.  &  O.R.,  at  9.10  a.m.  and  arriving 
at  Iroquois  Falls  at  6.25  P.M.  on  Tuesday,  June  20th. 

Wednesday,  June  21st,  and  Thursday  morning,  June 
22nd,  will  be  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the  Abitibi 
plant. 

Returning,  the  party  will  leave  Iroquois  Falls  on 
Thursday,  June  22,  at  1.15  ]).m.,  arriving  at  North  Bay, 
at  10.30  and  at  Montreal  and  Toronto,  rcsjiectively,  tlie 
following  morning. 

Twenty-five  first-class  fares  are  required  in  addition 
to  the  charge  of  $266  for  each  special  Pullman.  The 
Committee  hopes  that  enough  accejitances  will  be  sent 
in  to  .justify  engaging  two  "'specials",  one  from  Tor- 
onto and  one  from  Montreal. 

First-class  return  railway  fare  will  be  as  follows: — 
From  Montreal  to  Irocpiois  Falls  and  return  $35.95. 
From  Toronto  to  Iroquois  Falls  and  return  .$28.90. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a  pro  rata  charge  for 
sleeper,  the  exact  amount  depending  upon  the  number 
of  excursionists,  which  probably  will  not  exceed  $15.00. 

Meals  will  be  obtainable  on  the  train  or  at  the  hotel 
at  Iroquois  Falls. 

During  the  stay  at  Iroquois  Falls  ami)le  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  to  inspect  the  Abitibi  mill  and  power 
jJant,  which,  as  evevy  one  know^s,  are  unique  in  many 
I'espects  among  newsprint  mills.  Mr.  R.  A.  Mclnnis, 
general  manager  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Hovey, 
our  vice-ohairman,  ihave  the  local  brandies  in  hand 
which  is  a  guarantee  that  nothing  will  he  overlooked  to 
provide  for  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

The  Executive  Coueil  feels  that  the  oppurtunily  is 
one  that  from  both  an  educational  and  a  recreation 
standpoint  no  member  will  want  to  miss. 

It  is  urgently  necessary  I  hat  the  Committee  should 
know  as  early  as  possible  how  many  members  will  at- 
tend, since  much  of  the  detail  of  the  arrangements  de- 
pends upon  the  number  who  will  participated  The  Com- 
mittee therefore  urges  you  to  fill  out  the  notification 
card,  signifying  intention  to  attend  or  otherwise,  and 
to  mad  the  same  to  the  Secretary,  701  Drummond 
Building,  Montreal,  immediately. 


Let  your  religion  be  seen.  Lamps  do  not  talk,  hut 
they  shine.  A  lighthouse  sounds  no  drum,  yet  far 
over  the  waters  shines  its  friendly  light.— Sp'urgeon. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A-3  Nettles  and  Ramies  as  Paper  Making  Materials. 
CII.  GROUD.  Papete.rie,  xliii,  829-8.30,  (Sept.  2.5,  1921). 
A  brief  description  of  nettles  and  ramies  and  of  their 
suitability  as  a  raw  material  for  paper  Making.  -A.P.-C. 

A-3  Bamboos  and  Sorghums  as  Paper  Making  Mate- 
rials. CH.  GROUD.  Papier,  xxiv,  341-344,  {Aug.  1921). 
Outline  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  many  of  the 
varieties  of  bamboos  and  of  their  respective  paper  mak- 
ing qualities,  and  also  of  sorghum  (Sorghum  hale- 
pense,  Jdlinson  grass.).    -A.  P.    -C. 

A-3  The  Utilization  of  Bamboo  for  Paper  Making. 
BuU.  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  xviii,  403-427,  (July- 
Sept.  1920)  :  Chimie  et  Industrie,  vi,  213,  (Aug.  1921). 
A  study  of  the  general  characteristics  of  bamboos  and 
of  their  habitats.  The  various  species  are  enumerated 
and  their  geographical  distribution  given  (320  in  trop- 
ical Asia,  of  which  136  are  in  British  India,  170  in 
South  America  40  in  Japan,  30  in  the  Philippines,  24  in 
Africa,  5  in  Madagascar,  etc.).  The  present  status  of 
the  bamboo  paper  industry  in  different  countries  is 
given.  The  results  obtained  by  each  process  are  given. 
Bamboo  can  give  high  grade  papers  (for  lithographic 
work,  etc.).  The  yield  of  pulp  is  40-4.5  per  cent,  i.e.,  2.- 
25  to  2.50  tons  of  "dried  stems  fnrnish  1  ton  of  dry  pulp. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  Philippines  14.25  tons  of 
dried  stems  can  be  produced  per  acre.  The  article  dis- 
cusses the  proper  culture  of  bamboo  and  the  proper 
conditions  under  Avhieh  a  bamboo  pulp  mill  should  be 
established.   -A.  P.   -C. 

A-7  Specifications  for  Limestone  and  Lime  for  Sul- 
phite. Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  977-978,  (Sept.  22,  1921). 
Tentative  specifications  suggested  by  the  U.  S  Bureau 
of  Standards  for  both  calcitie  and  dolomitie  limestone 
and  lime  for  the  preparation  of  sulphite  liquor,  cover- 
ing definition,  quality,  composition,  impurities,  pack- 
ing, marking,  saniiding,  testing,  and  retesting.  A.  P.  -C. 

B-2  Strong  Plea  for  Reforestation.  Paper,  xxix,  13- 
14.  (Sept.  14,  1921).  The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation has  issued  a  report  analyzing  the  condition  of 
the  American  pulp  industry  and  showing  the  urgency 
of  reforestation.  -A.P.-C. 

B-2  Volume  Increment  on  CutOver  Pulpwood  Lands. 
B.  P.McCARTHY  and  W.  M.  ROBERTSON.  J.  Forest- 
ry, xix,  611,  (Oct.  1921).  Presents  a  method  of  study 
of  cut-over  lands  which  takes  cognizance  of  present 
growth  and  mortality,  and  from  these  suggests  a 
method  of  volume  regulation.  Based  upon  the  exper- 
ience of  the  Commission  of  the  Connnission  of  Conser- 
vation of  Canada,  in  the  conduct  of  regeneration  and 
growtli  studies  of  cut-over  puli)wood  in  the  Eastern 
provinces.    -C.  L.. 

B-2  A  Study  of  Windfall  in  the  Adirondacks.  V.  ED- 
WARD BEHRE.  J.  Forestry,  xix,  632,  (Oct.  1921). 
The  results  of  a  field  study  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Nehasane,  N.  Y..  to  determine  the  effect  of  cut- 
ting on  windfall  and  to  compare  types  and  species  as 
to  susceptibility  to  windfall.  From  this  study  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  thinning  of  the  character  being  made  on 
Ihi.S!  tract  and  described  in  the  article  does  not  mate- 
rially increase  the  liability  to  windfall.  Under  ordin- 
ary   conditions  only    slight    damage    will  result    and 
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wlien  an  unusually  heavy  wind  storm  occurs  the  dam- 
age is  shown  to  be  practically  as  much  in  unthiuned 
stands  as  in  those  recently  thinned.  Where  a  very 
heavy  opening  is  made  in  the  stand,  however,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  hardwood  type,  the  damage  will  be  increas- 
ed to  much  greater  extent.  Such  openings  should 
either  be  avoided  or  else  the  adjacent  softwoods  should 
be  cut  much  more  lieavily.   -C.  L. 

B-2  The  White  Pine.  J.  S.  ILLICK.  Am.  Forestry, 
xxvii,  422,  (July  1921).  Outline  of  the  distribution, 
utilization  and  characteristics  of  Eastern  white  pine, 
and  of  reforestation  and  rate  of  growth  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  conditions  in  Pennsylvania.  -C.  L. 

B-2  Reforestation  that  Will  Pay  Dividends. 
ARTHUR  NEWTON  PACK.  Am.  Forestry,  xxvii, 
427,  (July  1921).  Description  of  reforestation  work 
by  a  large  lumber  company  near  Bogalusa,  Da.  This 
company  has  undertaken  a  program  which  contem- 
plates keeping  its  forest  lands  in  a  permanently  pro- 
ductive condition,  through  the  protection  of  natural 
young  growth,  supplemented  by  artificial  planting 
where  necessary.  The  broadcast  sowing  of  longlcaf 
pine  seed  is  being  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  young  trees  will  be 
protected  from  destruction  by  fire  and  grazing.  -C.  L. 

B-2  The  Hard  Pines  of  the  North-East.  JOSEPH 
S.  ILLICK.  Am.  Forestry,  xxvii,  487,  (Aug.  1921). 
The  distribution,  cliaracteristics,  and  utilization  of 
northern  Jack  pine,  pitch  jiine,  and  table  mountain 
pine  are  given.  -C.  L. 

B-2  The  Pines  of  the  South.  J.  S.  ILLICK.  Am. 
Forestry,  xxvii,  551,  (Sept.  1921).  A  description  of 
the  distribution,  characteristics,  and  utilization  of  the 
group  generally  known  as  the  Southern  Pines.  -C.  L. 

B-2  Adirondack  Forest  Musings.  E.  A.  STERLING. 
Am.  Forestry,  xxvii,  620,  (Oct.  1921).  "Tupper  Lake's 
past  was  founded  on  Softwood ;  its  future  is  assured 
by  Hardwood.  The  transition  is  gradual  with  the 
full  separation  still  to  take  place.  Twenty  years  ago 
hardwood  was  considered  of  little  value,  with  effi- 
cient logging  methods  still  to  be  developed.  Then 
through  the  visioji  of  a  man  trained  a  as  forester  in 
European  schools  and  theory,  a  slack  cooperage  plant 
was  established  at  Tupper  Lake,  which  was  the  first 
exten.sive  hardwood  utilization  plant  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks, if  not  in  the  whole  Northern  forest,  and  his 
object  in  starting  the  plant  was  to  get  rid  of  the  hard- 
woods so  that  a  softwood  forest  could  be  planted  in 
their  place."  The  forestry  situation  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks and  the  planting  work  which  is  being  under- 
taken in  that  region  is  discussed  in  a  geiuu-al  way.  -C.L. 

B-2  Philanthropy  or  Efficiency.  ARTHUR  NEW- 
TON PACK,  xxvii,  642,  (Oct.  1921).  A  discussion  of 
the  practical  application  of  forest  engineering,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  handling  of  pulpwood 
lands.  -C.  L. 

B-3  Safeguarding  the  White  Pine  Crop.  SAMUEL 
B.  DETWILER.  Am.  Forestry,  xxvii,  7,  (Jan.  1921). 
The  substance  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Sixth 
Annual  International  Blister  Rust  Conference  held  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  that  white  pine  can  be  protected  from 
serious  damage  by  the  blister  rust,  but  action  must  be 
prompt.   Experiments  begun  in  1916  demonstrate  that 
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this  disease  is  eft'eetivedy  controlled  locally  liy  des- 
troying wild  and  cultivated  curranls  and  gooseberry 
liushes  within  1^00  to  300  yeards  of  tlie  pine.    -('.  Ij. 

B-4  Wooden  Shingles  or  Substitutes.  AimirK 
NEWTON  PACK.  Am.  Forestry,  xxvii,  231,  (April 
1921).  The  article  discusses  the  source  of  supplies 
of  wooden  shingles,  methods  of  manufacture  and  their 
merits  in  comparison  with  other  classes  of  roofing 
material.  The  fire  hazard  from  the  use  of  wooden 
shingles  is  discussed  in  a  very  fair  way.  Rather  than 
forsake  the  use  of  wooden  shingles,  in  settled  commu- 
nities, the  enactment  of  simple  i-egulative  ordinances 
governing  their  use  would  appear  effective.  Fire 
resistant  paint  and  stain  for  wood  are  now  quite  gen- 
erally sold,  combining  with  the  fire  retarding  quali- 
ties the  most  artistic  color  effects.  A  regulation  re- 
quiring such  treatment  of  shingles  has  been  suggested 
as  a  result  of  various  practical  tests.  The  law  might 
go  further  to  control  the  specification  as  to  the  kind 
of  nail  to  be  used.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  prop- 
erly nailed  shingle  will  not  fly  off,  even  when  ignited. 
A  wooden  shingle  is  the  only  roofing  which  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  out  water  for  years  after  its  most  pract- 
ical life  has  gone,  and  after  it  has  so  seriously  dried 
and  cracked  that  a  person  in  the  attic  may  see  day- 
light through  a  hundred  fissures.  The  temptation  is 
to  leave  the  old  shingles  on  until  the  roof  actually 
begins  to  leak,  and  there  is  where  the  fire  risk  becomes 
greater.  Where  many  houses  are  built  close  together, 
there  might  well  be  an  ordinance  governing  inspec- 
tion by  the  fire  authorities  to  determine  when  this 
condition  reality  becomes  a  puhl.c   danger.   -('.  L. 

B-4  Home  Building  and  Wood  Preservatives. 
ARTHUR  NEWTON  PACK.  Am.  Forestry,  xxvii,  575, 
(Sept.  1921).  -C.  L. 

B-7  Treatment  of  Trees  cs  Forest  Crops  for  Pulp 
Wood.  Paper,  xxix,  15-16,  (.Sept.  14,  1921).  The  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Assciation  urges  the  treatment  of  forest 
lauds  so  as  to  give  regular  crops  to  ensure  a  permanent 
supply  of  pulp  wood  for  the  pulp  and  paper  iiidustrv.- 
A.  P.  -C. 

B-8  Grazing  Practice  on  the  National  Forests  and  its 
Effect  on  Natural  Conditions.  CLARENCE  F.  K0R8- 
TIAN,  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Scientific  Monthly,  p.275, 
(Sept.  1921).  Describes  briefly  how  gi-a/ing  on  the  Na- 
tional Forests  in  the  United  States  is  regulated  with  a 
view  to  preserving  the  forest  cover  which  regulates  the 
flow  of  streams  and  to  using  the  forage  resources  to 
the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  the  protection,  devel- 
opment and  use  of  the  resources.  Overgrazing  fre- 
quently results  in  packing  the  soil,  decrease.'i'  its  power 
of  absorbing  and  holding  precipitation,  and  causes  the 
partial  or  complete  destruction  of  the  ground  cover. 
Grazing  the  depleted  range  only  after  seed  maturity 
and  later  appl.ving  this  practice  in  rotation  to  all  other 
parts  of  the  range  favors  the  restoration  of  desirable 
conditions.  Regulated  grazing  is  an  important  factor 
in  reducing  fire  hazard,  through  removal  of  inflam- 
mable grass  and  other  vegetation.    -C.  L. 

B-9  Forest  Taxation.  W.  G.  HASTINGS.  J.  Forestry 
xix,  652,  (Oct.  1921).  The  author  advocates  tlie  tax- 
ation of  non-agricultural  forest  land,  on  their  ability 
to  produce  timber,  the  taxation  of  the  growing  crop  to 
be  deferred  until  the  crop  is  mature.  -C.  L. 

B-9  .  Spain  and  her  Scanty  Forests.  NELSON  C. 
BROWN.  Am.  Forestry,  xxvii,  135  (March  1921).-C.L. 

B-9  Forestry  in  Pennsylvania.  Am.  Forestry,  xxvii, 
45!),  (July  1921).  A  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association,  Pittsburg,  June  16  and 
17,  1921.     The  original  forests  of  Pennsylvania  have 


almost  cntirel\-  disappcaicd.  Bc^cause  of  this  it  is  es- 
timated llial  Ihe  peo|)le  of  Pennsylvania  are  losing 
nol  less  than  $1()I),()0(),00()  a  yeai-.'for  lumber  which 
has  to  he  bought  outside  tile  state,  foi-  freight  on  the 
lumber  and  for  loss  of  wages  paid  to  labor,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  loss  in  forest  fires,  loss  by  destruc- 
tive freshets,  the  closing  of  wood  w^orking  industries, 
etc.  The  forests  of  Pennsylvania  now  produce  only 
about  one-ninth  of  the  lumber  requirements  of  the 
state.  With  an  adequate  forest  policy  Penn.sylvania 
could  produce  all  the  lumber  required  for  liome  use 
and  still  have  a  considerable  volume  for  sale  to  other 
states.  -C.  L. 

B-9  The  Present  and  Prospective  in  Forestry.  FIIj- 
IBERT  ROTH,  Am.  Forestiy,  xxvii,  647,  (Sept.  1921). 
A  description  of  the  present  forestry  situation  in  the 
United  States  and  the  legislative  needs,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  bills  now  pending  in  the  United  States 
Congress.  Interesting  references  are  made  to  what  is 
being  done  on  forestry  lines  in  a  number  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries.   -C.  L. 

B-9  Forestry  Legislation.  GEORGE  OSTRANDER, 
President  of  the  Empire  State  Forest  Products  Associa- 
tion. Paper,  xxviii,  17-19,  28-29,  (Aug.  17,  1921).  Os- 
trander  discusses  and  criticizes  the  Snell  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  gives  too  large  and  ill-defined  power  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Forest  Service. 
Forestry  legislation  should  be  based  on  the  following 
principles:  (1)  Adequate  protection  to  prevent  the  des- 
truction or  injury  of  standing  forests  by  fire,  the  bur- 
den of  such  protection  to  be  shared  by  the  public  and 
the  owner  of  the  land;  (2)  Extension  "of  public  owner- 
ship, especially  of  protective  areas  and  cut-over  and 
denuded  land.s,  by  both  Federal  and  State  purchases; 
(3)  Reforestation  ou  public  lands  and  liberal  induce- 
ments to  owners  to  reforest  private  lands;  (4)  Forest 
.surveys  and  the  classification  of  lauds  suitable  for  for- 
est production ;  (5)  Forest  perpetuation  and  renewal 
with  public  assistance,  commensurate  with  the  pul)lic 
benefit,  of  all  burdens  imposed  on  the  owners  of  pri- 
vate timbei-lands.  A.  P.  -C. 

D-4   Seasoning   PulpStones.    Paper,  xxix,    (Sept.  7, 

1921).  A  brief  exjilanation  of  the  importance  df  the  i)ro- 
per  seasoning  of  pulp  stones,  with  a  brief  description  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  pulp  stone.  -A.  P.  -C. 

D-0;  R-5  The  Manufacture  and  Consumption  of 
Mechanical  Wood  Pulp  in  France  To-Day  and  To-Mor- 
row.  G.  FRESNAVE.  Papier,  xxiv,  394-395,  (Sept. 
1921).  A  discussion  of  the  possibility  and  probability  of 
expansion  of  the  mechanical  wood  pulp  industry  in 
France.   -A.  P.  -C. 

F-4  The  Cottrell  Electric  Precipitation  Process.  Ap- 
plication to  the  Pulp  Industry.  1.  LAZENNEC.  L'Age 
de  Fer,  xxxvii,  1212-1215,  Sept.  25,  1921).  A  very  brief 
outline  of  the  principle  of  the  Cottrell  process  and  some 
of  the  various  chemical  industries  in  which  it  is  being 
used  (mainly  in  the  U.  S.).  Amongst  other  applications, 
it  is  mentioued  that  a  Quebec  pulp  company  (not 
named)  uses  it  for  precipitating  the  dust  in  the  gases 
from  its  soda  recovery  plant.  It  i-eeovers  daily  nearly 
6.5  tons  of  dust  having  the  folloM'iug  composition :  s(")- 
dium  sulphate  81.6  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  2.1  per 
cent,  sodhim  bicarbonate  7.6  per  cent,  carbon  8  7  per 
cent.  -A.  P.   -C. 

K-7  Working  of  the  Jones  Pulp  Mixer.  Making  Pa- 
per; Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  956,  (Sept.  15,  1921).  A  brief 
description  of  the  Joiu's  mixing  tank  for  slush  pulp  at 
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A  now  field  will  be  entered  in  the  near  future  by  the 
International  Papei-  Company  when  it  gets  ready  to 
operate  several  plants  produeing  hydro-eleetric  energy 
for  public  sale.  This  will  probably  mean  the  elimina- 
tion of  several  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  as  the 
water  power  sites  will  be  needed.  Construction  work 
on  the  first  of  the  hydroelectric  plants  has  been  under 
way  for  more  than  a  year.  This  plant,  located  at  Sher- 
man Island,  near  the  source  of  the  Hudson  Hiver,  should 
be  in  operation  in  the  early  part  of  1923  with  an  initial 
installment  of  20,000  horse-power.  It  was  intended  ori- 
ginally that  the  plant  should  furnish  power-  to  adja- 
cent mills,  but  it  was  decided  later  to  increase  the  capa- 
city and  sell  additional  power.  Contracts  have  been 
made  already  for  the  sale  of  electric  energy  from  this 
plant,  which"  will  cost  more  than  ^3.oO(),0()().  The  com- 
])any  will  not  reduce  its  pajiei'  tonnage,  i>ut  as  jiaper 
can  be  manufactured  cheaper  in  Canada,  the  mills  there 
will  be  operated. 

According  to  the  monthly  survey  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  newsprint  production  showed  a  marked 
increase  for  the  Month  of  March.  The  total  for  the 
month  was  117,507  tons,  the  largest  since  January, 1921. 
Shipments  were  slightly  less  than  production,  with  a 
conse(|uent  small  increase  in  stocks.  There  was  a 
slight  rise  in  the  average  s]iot  pi-ice  for  the  first  time  in 
many  months.  Contract  prices  of  both  domestic  and 
foreign  news  print  were  relatively  steady.  Exports 
showed  a  marked  increase. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  in  a  notice  to 
holders  of  its  first  mortgage  5  iier  cent,  gold  bonds  has 
decided  to  redeem  the  issue  on  July  1  by  paying  to  the 
Equitable  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  trustee,  ac- 
crued interest  on  all  l»onds  ami  10.^  per  cent,  of  the 
pi'incipal. 

One  of  the  reasons  P^innish  ])aper  and  pulp  mills 
have  been  able  tn  krc|)  operating  at  cajiacity  last 
year  and  the  early  |iai't  of  the  present  year  may 
"be  attributed  to  the  large  volume  of  oi'ders,  not 
oidy  from  .\mei'ica,  but  from  several  European 
countries  as  well.  During  March,  accoinling  to  New 
Yoi'k  importers  of  the  Finnish  products,  orders  from 
the  United  States  were  bei)ig  received  in  such  volume 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  mills  in  Finland  were  compelled 
to  decline  American  orders  because  they  could  not  con- 
tract over  the  long  periods  desired.  France,  Holland 
and  Denmark  were  buying  paper  energetically  in 
March,  it  was  i-eported,  although  in  relatively  small 
(|uantities  comiiared  with  the  United  States.  Englaiul, 
which  is  usually  a  large  customer  of  Finnish  pa|)ei' 
mills,  during  the  same  period  was,  oddly  enough, 
holding  back  conspicuously  in  her  orders.  CVrtain 
intere.sts  in  Finland,  it  is  .said,  are  now  advocating  an 
e.\|)ort  pi'ohibitioM  on  pulpwood.  The  effectiveness 
(if  the  Canadian  pulp  woocl  end)'argoes  in  stimulating 
the  pidp  ami  jiaper  imluslry  in  Canada  has  a|)parently 
been  noted  and  the  desire  has  followed  in  Finland  to 
emulate  the  Canadians.  The  Managing  Director  of 
the  Central  Association  of  the  Finnish  Wood  Working 
liulustries  is  advocating  the  removal  of  the  Finnish 
duties  on  wood  products,  especially  that  on  cardboaril, 
because  of  the  heavy  decrease  in  the  exports  of  card- 
board from  Finland  during  the  last  year. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 


Service,  overheating  in  air  conditioning  in  factories 
and  mills  is  cited  as  one  of  the  most  objec^tionable  as 
well  as  the  most  prevelant  of  workshop  evils.  This, 
it  is  stated,  occurs  most  commonly  in  ordinary  window 
ventilated  working^tpiarter.s  where  there  is  no  marked 
overcrow'ding  and  no  special  manufacturing  process 
tending  to  overheat  or  vitiate  the  air.  All  that  is 
needed  to  control  the  evil  in  such  places,  it  is  pointed 
out,  is  common  sense  regulation  of  the  artificial  heat 
supply,  the  use  of  windows  for  ventilation  before  and 
during  shifts,  and  intelligent  attention  given  to  the 
thermometer.  Heat  hazards  of  high  degree  cannot  be 
summed  up  so  simph^  In  cool  weather,  the  report 
says,  they  ai'e  adequately  controlled  by  properly  de- 
signed and  operated  systems  of  fan  ventilation,  but 
in  the  summer  time,  though  they  can  be  mitigated  by 
ventilating  systems  that  produce  vigoi'ous  air  move- 
ment, they  cannot  be  fully  controlled  except  at 
])rohibitive  expense  and  must,  therefore,  in  general, 
be  accepted  as  an  unavoidable  incident  of  the  employ- 
ment. The  effects,  however,  may  be  minimized  by 
.short  spells  of  work  alternating  with  rest  periods. 

In  three  New  England  States  and  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jei'sey  forest  fires  wrought  considerable  dam- 
age last  week.  Many  thousanils  of  acres  of  forest 
tracts  were  levelled  and  the  loss  to  other  ])roperty 
represented  thousands  of  dollars.  While  some  of  the 
conflagrations  stubbornly  resisted  the  fire-fightei's, 
most  of  them,  at  last  accounts,  have  either  been  put 
out  or  checked.  In  addition  to  the  property  loss  there 
was  a  fatality  to  a  child  in  a,  brush  fire  in  the  Paw- 
eatuck  Valley,  Rhode  Island.  This  fire  later  spread  to 
timber,  levelling  many  acres  of  valuable  growth.  Two 
deaths  occurred  also  in  Massachusetts,  due  to  devas- 
tating fires  in  that  State. 

Proceedings  pending  before  customs  officers  based 
on  a  finding  that  tissue  paper  from  England  was  being 
dumped  on  the  American  market  will  he  discontinued 
according  to  an  announcement  made  under  signature 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Elmer  E.  Dovei-. 
The  announcement  is  as  follows:  "Further  develop- 
ments satisfy  the  department  that  the  industry  of 
making  tissue  paper  in  the  United  States  is  not  being, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be,  injured  by  reason  of  the  im- 
portation into  the  ITnited  States  of  tissue  paper  from 
England." 

A  feeiling  jirevails  among  jiaper  workers  in  Water- 
towni  that  there  will  be  no  strike  in  the  mills  of  the 
section  operating  under  wage  agreements  which  are 
now  being  disputed.  It  is  tluiught  that  the  skilled 
workmen  are  not  very  much  in  favoi'  of  a  strike  and 
that  they  will  accept  terms.  And  the  unskilled  classes, 
it  is  l)elieved  likely,  wi'll  be  employed  under  the  wage 
scales  prevailing  in  the  mill  towiis.  If  they  decline 
to  'accept  the  terms  of  the  manufacturers  and  strike, 
the  unskilled  workmen  face  a  situation  said  to  insure 
certain  defeat  because  of  the  large  supply  of  coirimon 
labor  available. 


Mr.  R.  O.  Svveezey,  of  iihe  fnancial  firm,  Newman, 
Sweezing  &  Co.  left  IMontrcal  W'ednesday  for  a  busi- 
ness trij)  1(1  Nova  Scotia. 
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tlie  f'aiuas  plant,  wliich  is  used  instead  of  bcatevs  for 
mixing  tyroundwood    and    sulpliite  stoci<    in  tlicmanii 
fat'tnrp  of  news  iirint  iiaper.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-8  French  Dyes  for  Coloring  Paper.  LHOMRIE  and 
ARGY.  Papeterie,  xliii,  fill^H,  5r,4,  692-699,  782-786, 
(June  11),  2."),  An-'.  10,  Sept.  10,  1921).  A  list  is  given  of 
a  large  nunilier  of  colors  put  out  by  the  "Compagnie 
Nationaie  des  Matieres  Colorantes  et  de  Pnhiits  Clii- 
niiques""  for  the  coloring  of  paper,  together  with  the 
(■orres]ionding  names  under  which  the  most  imi)ortant 
(iei-maii  firms  put  out  the  same  or  similar  colors.  -A.  P.- 
V. 

K-10  Rosin  Sizing.  FRANO.  Monit.  Papeterie  Fran- 
caise.  lii,  443-444,  (July  15,  1921);  481-482,  (Aug.  1, 
1921)  ;  505-507,  (Aug.  is,  1921)  ;  541,  (Sept.  1,  1921). 
Translation  by  A.  Papineau-Couture  in  Paper,  xxix,  9 
15,  (Dec.  7,  1921).  A  review  of  the  theories  of  Wurster 
and  Sembi-itzki  on  the  mechanism  of  rosin  sizing  and  of 
their  a))|)lication  in  the  ])apei-  mill.  -A.  P.  -C 

K-12  Moisture  Contents  of  Paper  During  Formation. 
Pulp  and  Paaper,  xix.  877,  (Aug.  25,  1921).  The  moist- 
ure and  fiber  ccuitents  of  the  sheet  are  given  at  various 
points  of  a  given  news  print  machine  operating  under 
conditions  which  gave  a  jierfeetly  pressed  and  evenly 
dried  sheet  which  "showed  perfe<-t  tests  in  everv  wav". 
-A.  P.   -C. 

K-12  Hints  on  the  Care  of  Drier  Felts.  Papeterie, 
xliii,  781,  (Sept.  10,  1921).  Steam  should  be  shut  off 
from  the  driers  when  the  machine  is  shut  down.  When 
the  machine  stops,  the  felt  should  be  loosened,  and  then 
gradually  tightened  when  the  machine  stai-ts  iii)  again. 
The  section  of  the  driers  nearest  the  winders  should  be 
supplied  with  a  felt  drier.  C-are  should  be  taken  that 
the  felt  is  put  on  straight  and  is  under  even  tension 
acro.ss  the  whole  width.  The  bearings  of  all  the  felt 
rolls  should  he  frequently  inspected  to  see  that  there  is 
nf)t  excessive  wear.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-12  Moisture  Contents  of  Paper  During  Formation. 
JOHN  W.  ISRASSINGTOX,  Port  Arthur  Siiipbuikling 
Co.,  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  877-879,  (Aug.  25,  1921).  Re- 
sults of  a  series  of  tests  carried  out  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
tribution of  water  on  a  Fourdrinier  machine  making  an 
ordinary-  machine  finisheil  printing  pper,  the  fibrous 
stock  of  which  consisted  of  suli)hife.  groundwood,  and 
about  15  per  cent,  of  esjiarto  jnilp,  aiul  which  was  load- 
ed with  China  clay.  The  quantity  of  water  removed  at 
the  different  points  of  the  paper  machine  must  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  handling  of  the  machine.    -A.  P.  -C. 

K-10;  K-23  Ivory  Paper  for  Memo  Pads.  Rev.  Chim. 
Ind. ;  Papier,  xxiv,  348,  (Aug.  1921).  Ordinary  writing 
paper  is  moistened  and  then  coated  with  an  emulsion 
consisting  of  gelatin  12  g.,  kaolin  2  g.,  potassium  dichro- 
mate  0.65  g.,  water  30  ce.  When  the  coat  is  dry,  the  pa- 
per is  cut  to  suitable  size.  Pencil  takes  well  on  this  pa- 
per, and  the  mai-ks  are  esily  erased.    -A.  P.    -C. 

M-4  The  Use  of  Ball  Bearings  in  the  Paper  Industry. 
Papier,  xxiv,  346-348,  (Aug.  1921).  Brief  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  hall  beai'ings  on  paper  nuichine.s.  -A.  P.  -C. 

R-1  The  Paper  Industry  in  Russia.  RAFAF.L  KOIiSS. 
Pappers  Travaru  och  Industritidskrift  for  Finland; 
Papier,  xxiv,  351-353,  (Aug.  1921  ).  Analysis  of  the  pre- 
sent status  of  the  jiaper  imlustry  in  Sovietic  Russia.  -A. 
P.    -C. 

M-0  Elimiation  of  Waste  in  Industry  due  to  Poor 
Lighting.  WARD  IIARRISOX,  Illuminating  p:ngineer. 
-National  Lamp  Works,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  0.  Chem. 
Met.  Eng.„  xxv,  407-409,  (Aug.  31,  1921).  Industrial 
accidents  and  resulting  wastes  of  man  power  as  well  as 
costly  losses    of  time,  materials,    and    production,  can 


often  be  avoided  by  tlie  installation  and   proper  mani- 
tenancc  of  adecpiate  illumination.    -A.  P. -('. 

N-4  Elimination  of  Waste  and  Nuisance  in  Smoke, 
Fume  and  Gas.  P.  E,  LANDOLT,  chem.  Kngineer,  Re- 
search Corp.,  New  York  City.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxv, 
428-432,  (Aug.  31,  1921).  Supression  of  industrial 
waste  by-products  is  essential  not  only  to  avoid  econ- 
omic lo.ss  but  to  abate  nuisance  in  residential  localities. 
Methods  oiiginally  developed  for  metallurgical  pro- 
cesses find  application  in  a  wide  variety  of  iiulustries. 
-A.  P.  -C. 

N-5  Automatic  Stokers.  H.  DROVOT  and  F.  VER- 
DEAUX.  Technique  Moderne,  xiii,  337-343,  376-383. 
(Aug.  and  Sept.  1921).  A  description  of  the  various 
types  of  automatic  stokers  together  with  a  brief  de- 
.s'cription  of  their  merits  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  give  best  results.    -A.  P.  -C. 

R-1,  A  National  Frnch  Paper  Industry.  Papeterie, 
xliii,  770,  (Sept.  10,1921).  A  lirief  discussion  of  the 
po.ssibility  of  manufacturing  in  France  part  or  all  of 
the  paper  pulp  which  is  at  jiresent  imported.  -A.  P.  -C. 
..R-1  The  Paper  Industry  in  Canada.  CH.  GROUD. 
Papier,  xxiv,  390-394.  (Sept.  1921).  A.  discussion  of  the 
paper  industry  in  Canada  in  1918.    -A.  P.  -  C. 

R-1  Location  as  a  Factor  in  Eliminating  Industrial 
Waste.  VICTOR  ^'.  KESLEY,  Assistant  Works  Man- 
ager. Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y.  Chem.  Met. 
Eng.,  xxv,  401-402,  (Aug.  31,  1921).  The  main  factors 
to  be  considered  in  the  proper  location  for  industrial 
plants  are  :  The  influence  which  the  proposed  iiulustry 
will  liave  on  the  eomnumity,  raw  materials,  transporta- 
tion, labor  supply,  and  power.   -A.  P.  -C. 

R-3.  Purchasing.  A.B.  JOHNSON,  Purchasing  Agent, 
Pejepescot  Paper  Co.  Paper,,  xxviii,  17-19,  28,  38,  (July 
13,  1921).  Discussion  of  the  various  functions  of  a  pur- 
chasing department,  and  of  the  best  means  to  be  taken 
Iiy    the    purchasing     agent    to     properly    fulfill    them. 

"a.  P.-G. 

R-4  The  Long  Price  List  for  Paper.  ROBERT  J. 
IIAUSAUER,  President  Buffalo  Typothetae.  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xix,  947-949,  (Sept.  15,  1921).  Address  delivered 
at  the  Second  District  Typothetae  Convention,  discus- 
sing the  "long  price  list"  for  jiaper  and  showing  that 
the  printer  is  entitled  to  favored  classification  because 
of  the  service  he  perfoi-ms  in  the  merchandizing  of 
jiaper.   -A.  P.-C. 

R-4  "Why-nots"  of  the  Long  Price  List  for  Paper. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  950-952.  (Sept.  15,  1921).  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  long  price  list  for  pajier,  giving  the  rea- 
sons why  the  National  Paper  Trade  Association  of  the 
United  States  has  declared  itself  opposed  to  such  a 
method  of  pricing  and  refuting  tiie  arguments  of  the 
typothetae  in  favor  of  the  long  price  list.   -A.  P.  -(!. 

R-9  Wastes  in  Litigation.  WELLINGTON  GUSTIN, 
Member  of  the  (Chicago  Bar.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxv, 
423-427,  (A\ig.  31,  1921).  Losses  arising  from  litiga- 
tion is  a  ])otential  factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
industry  or  business.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  technical 
tei'ins  and  standards  on  the  part  of  the  courts  is  a 
strong  argunuMit  foi'  the  establishment  of  arbitration 
I'ourts  within  the  industry.    -A.  P.  -C. 

R-9  Spanish  Customs  Tariff.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix, 
923-925,  (Sept.  8.  1921).  The  Spanish  tariffs  on  paper 
ami  manufactures  thereof  are  given  with  a  few  l)rief 
explanatory  notes.   A.  P.    -C. 

R-13  Meeting  of  the  Cellulose  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society.  Paper,  xxix,  11-13,  (Sept.  14, 
1921).  Abstracts  of  the  ])ai)ers  presented  at  the  t'ellu- 
lose  Section  of  the  Amei-iean  Chemical  Societ,v,  at  the 
(Jonvention  lield  in  New  York,  Sept.  6-10,  1921.   -A. P.O. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE   CONDITIONS 

Montreal  May  9.  —  Tlit>  brisk  Jemaiul  for  newsprint 
f^ontinnes,  with  the  mills  jjrodueing  at  eapaeity.  While 
the  heavier  buying  is  due  to  two  or  three  unusual  cir- 
cninstances.  Here  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
publishers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be 
active  consumers  for  a  considerable  period.  At  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers'  As- 
sociation, held  here  last  week,  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  advertising  would  increase,  that  the  prospects  of 
larger  circulations  were  good,  and  that  the  members 
of  the  Association  would  be  more  extensive  buyers  of 
paper.  The  demand  outside  the  North  American  con- 
tinent is  also  likely  to  be  on  a  more  extended  scale. 
Those  publishers  who  have  had  recent  experience  with 
European  newsprint  will  not  be  in  hurry  to  obtain  their 
supplies  from  the  same  sources.  A  buyer  from  the  Ar- 
gentine who  was  in  Montreal  found  it  very  difficult  to 
.secure  newsprint  from  Eastern  mills,  owing  to  their 
being  sold  up  for  sometime  to  comes.  Reports  of  ad- 
vancing prices  are  premature  —  no  action  is  likely  to 
be  taken  for  sometime. 

Book  and  fine  papers  are  meeting  with  satisfactory 
sales,  which  show  a  very  considerable  gain  as  coni- 
liared  with  those  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  In 
connection  with  the  demand  of  the  periodical  publishers 
for  a  reduction  or  abolition  of  the  duty  on  book  papers, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Canadian  mills  have  already 
to  meet  growing  competition.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  during  March  the  imports  of  book  papers  into 
Canada  totalled  378  tons,  while  those  of  bonds,  ledgers, 
writings,  and  envelopes  amounted  to  100  tons.  The 
value  of  i)aper  imports  in  that  month  was  $868,000,  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  Canadian  i^aper  trade  has  no 
monopol}-.  If  the  duties  were  lowered  or  abolished — 
well,  the  industi-y  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  being 
swamped  with  imported  goods,  dumped  here  at  ruinous 
]irices.  American  mills  have  25-40  per  cent  of  unpro- 
ductive capacity  in  fine  papers. 

The  demand  for  Kraft  papers  has  slackened,  while 
the  board  section  is  quiet.  There  is  no  changes  of  im- 
jiortance  in  either  roofing  papers,  ^vaste  papers  or  rags. 

In  pulps,  groundwood  is  a  slow  market,  with  pros- 
pects of  veiy  little  surplus  being  made  by  the  mills  while 
the  present  low  prices  obtain.  Chemical  pulps  are  still 
governed  to  a  certain  extent  by  European  competition 
in  the  United  States.  Pulp  from  Western  Canada  is 
also  competing  with  that  of  Ea.stern  Canada  mills.  The 
orders  for  bleaclied  have  latel.v  increased,  although 
lower  prices  now  prevail. 

Taking  the  pulp  and  paper  markets  as  a  whole,  there 
is  little  cause  for  complaint.  All  departments  are  not 
on  the  same  level  as  regards  orders,  but  general  speak- 
a  disposition  to  place  small  orders  and  to  repeat  as  re- 
so  disposition  to  place  .small  orders  and  to  repeat  as  rc- 
ciuired.  This  is  in  line  witli  many  otlier  industries, 
where  caution  in  buyinir  is  being  carried  out  to  a  very 
large  extent, 

Toronto  Notes 

In  many  quarters  it  has  been  foreseen  that  business 
would  l)e  very  slow  gathering  headway,  but  there  have 
alwa\s  l)cen  some  who  were  expecting  to  turn  the  cor- 


ner at  any  time  and  were  in-epared  to  meet  something 
like  a  boom.  These  were  tlie  optimists  who  took  nib- 
bles for  bites.  Bright  spots  of  accelerated  business 
there  have  been,  but  these  have  never  concerned  more 
than  one  or  two  lines  at  a  time  and  tlien  have  been 
onlj-  for  short  periods.  In  fact,  spottiness  seems  fair- 
ly characteristic  of  all  lines.  There  is,  however,  un- 
derl.ving  the  spurts  some  evidences  of  a  gradual  con- 
quering of  inertia,  a  sense  that  things  are  better.  In 
some  ea.ses  there  are  actually  lietter  conditions,  though 
dealers  still  seem  to  avoid  stocking  up  and  apparent- 
l.v  hope  for  lower  prices.  Several  of  our  informants  tell 
us  they  have  exhausted  their  guesses,  and  wait,  con- 
fident in  gradual  improvement  and  hopeful  of  pleas- 
ant surprises. 

Credits  are  closely  watched  by  jobbers,  and  no  doubt 
the  fact  that  manufacturers  are  fairly  busy,  while 
to  conditions  accompanying  sales. 

In  general,  business  conditions  are,  if  not  actually 
better,  at  least  not  worse.  There  is  being  remarked 
the  fafet  that  manufacturers  are  fairly  busy,  while 
wholesalers  and  retailers  are  comparatively  quiet. 

Some  slight  improvement  is  noted  in  fall  sales,  which 
until  now  have  suffered  from  lack  of  confidence  in 
conditions. 

The  situation  is  reviewed  in  the  following  market 
notes: 

GROUNDWOOD  —  News  grades  around  $30.  Book 
$3.5-$40.    There  are  indications  of  a  little  stiffening. 

SULPHITE  —  The  prices  both  for  bleached  and  un- 
bleached are  nominal.  Offerings  in  some  cases  indi- 
cate that  concessions  would  be  made  to  maintain  out- 
put. News  grade  $60  to  $65.  JBook  grade  $65  to  $70. 
Bleached  $80  to  $90  delivered. 

SULPHATE  —  Fairly  steady  at  $70. 

BOOK  and  WRITING  —  Business  entering  a  pe- 
riod of  quietness,  especiallv  in  book. 

BRISTOLS,  TAGS,  COVERS  —  Fairly  active  in  all 
lines  round  Central  Ontario,  Maritime  business  re- 
ported slow. 

WRAPPINGS  —  M.  G.  Kraft  up  15c  per  100  lbs.  to 
$8.90.  M.  F.  Kraft  $8.75.  Colored  Kraft  914c  to  IO14C. 
No.  1  ^Manilla  7i:jc  down  14c.  B.  Manilla  5%c.  Fibre 
Manilla  7^^-    T.  Manilla  514c. 

BAG  — Manilla— List  less  60-20-2i/,-2.  Heavv  kraft 
70-10-2i/,-2.  Light  Kraft  60-20-2y2-2i/,-2.  White  45- 
10-10-21/0. 

TISSUES  — 
No.  11  Manilla.      20x30 
Nat.   White  20x30 

No.  1  White  20x30 

Nat.  or  No.  1  JIanilla 

Sulphite  20x30 

TOILETS  — List  less  207c  and  257c.  in  car  lots. 

TOWELS  —  Interfolding  $5.63  per  case,  in  car  lots. 
Roll  (150  per  roll,  50  rolls  to  case).  Bleached  white 
$22.00  per  case.  Natural  white  $19.00  per  case.  No.  3, 
$13.75  per  case.  — Less  22  per  cent. 

PAPER  STOCK  — 

No.  1   Hard   White   Shavings        $3.75 

No.  1    Soft    White   Shavings 3.20 

No.    1    Heavy    Books    and    Magazines    1.50 

Ledgers  and  Writings 1.85 

No.  ^1    Kraft  2.25 


.80 

24x36  . 

.   1.05 

.90 

24x36  . 

.  1.25 

.10 

24x36  . 

.  1.55 

l.OU 


24x36 


1.40 
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.80 
.GO 
.55 


9%  to  10c 


Newspapers     

No.  1  iiixed  Papers       

Miscellaneous  Mi.xed   Papers  .  .    . 

No.  1  White  Shirt  ('iittiiifis       .... 

Fancy  Shirt  Cuttings 4%  —  oc 

Canton  Flannels  Bleached         ^Vz  —     ^^ 

White  Lawns        7      —    7i/iC 

Blue  Overall  Cuttings     5       —     oi/sc 

One  dealer  reports  that  "there  seems  to  be  a  slightly 
better  demand  for  most  grades  of  New  Cotton  cuttings, 
especially  No.  1  White  Shirts.  The  mills  have  been 
buying  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  mnv  that  there  is  more 
paper  being  sold,  a  good  movement  in  all  grades  of  cut- 
tings is  expected". 

EOPES  AND  BAGGING  — No.  1  Scrap  Bagging 
$17.50  per  ton.  No.l  Manilla  Roi)e  5c  per  lb. — In  good 
demand.    Mixed  Strings  $22.50  per  ton. 

HEAVY  CHEMICALS  — Alum  .$2.75  per  100  lbs. 
Caustic  Soda  $4.35  per  100  lbs.  Soda  Ash— 58%  2i/ic 
per  lb.  Sulphuric  Acid  66deg.  Be.  $18.00  per  ton  60deg 
Be  $15.00  per  ton.  Market  is  not  vey  active,  prices  are 
fairly  firm. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  May  (i  —  (Special  Correspondence)  — 
The  Federal  Trade  Commis-sion's  monthly  review  for 
March  contains  figures  i)ertaining  to  jiaper  production 
whieli  show  conclusively  that  the  paper  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  rapidly  getting  back  to  normal,  and 
which  sul)tantiate  the  numerous  rejiorts  recently  going 
the  rounds  of  the  trade  regarding  the  marked  pickup  in 
business  in  paper.  During  March  a  total  of  59.3,860  net 
tons  of  paper  and  paper  beard  of  all  kinds  was  pro- 
duced by  United  States  mills,  establishing  a  new  high 
level  of  output  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.  A 
greater  tonnage  by  far  of  paper  was  produced  in  March 
than  in  any  month  since  back  in  the  .summer  of  1920, 
when  paper  mills  were  running  at  an  abnormally,  busy 
pace;  for  example,  the  increase  in  production  in  March' 
over  February  of  this  year  was  no  less  than  92,043  net 
tons,  while  the  excess  production  in  March  over  that  of 
last  October  when  paper  manufacturing  was  at  its 
height  for  all  of  1921  was  51,542  net  tons.  That  paper 
jiroduction  is  running  even  better  than  normal  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  the  Commission's  report  shows 
that  for  the  past  five  years  the  average  monthly  out- 
put of  the  paper  mills  of  the  country  is  but  544,509  tons, 
which  means  that  March  production  was  some  49,000 
tons  above  the  average. 

To  say  the  least,  these  figures  should  give  encourage- 
ment to  paper  manufacturers  and  merchants.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  other  basic  indu.stry  in  the  coun- 
try is  making  such  a  fine  showing  toward  getting  back 
to  normalcy ;  certainly  there  are  few  whicli  are  in  such 
a  favorable  position,  and,  what  is  even  more  encouraging, 
the  probabilities  are  that  during  the  past  few  weeks  or 
.since  the  last  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  conijiiled,  the  paper  industry  ha.s  made  even  fur- 
ther strides  toward  a  full  resumption  of  manufacturing 
activity.  Reports  coming  from  a  vai-iety  of  cources  tell 
of  demand  for  paper  of  nearly  all  kinds  expanding  to  a 
very  material  extend;  of  dealers  and  consumers  .stock- 
ing up  to  be  sure  of  having  supplies  on  hand  when  the 
expected  increase  in  their  requirements  develops,  and 
of  mills  constantly  finding  it  necessary  to  increase  opera- 
tions to  take  care  of  the  growing  demand.  Sentiment  in 
the  trade  is  of  a  very  bullish  eliaractei'.  Paper  produ- 
boom  proportions  during  the  coming  fall  and  these  are 
cers  and  merchants  are  talking  of  business     assuming 
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not  merely  idle  boasts,  but  are  based  ou  numerous  in- 
dications of  what  the  future  holds  m  store. 

Xewsprint  is  in  a  firm  market  position.  Demand 
durin-  the  past  few  days  has  been  quite  pronounced 
for  prompt  deliveries,  inteffring  that-  publi.shers  are 
lavinff  in  stocks  in  the  fear  that  a  strike  of  print  paper 
mill  workers  may  be  called.  So  active  has  the  demand 
been  and  so  firm  have  prices  ruled  that  there  have  been 
rumors  of  price  advances.  One  rumor  was  to  the  etteet 
that  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company  'lad  in- 
vreased  its  price  on  newsprint  for  third  quarter  deli- 
veries $."i  a  ton  to  3.75  cents  per  pound;  other  rumors 
were  that  domestic  manufacturers  were  naming  higher 
prices.  These  rumors  have  been  generally  denied  and. 
as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  no  actual  changes  have 
occurred  in  newsprint  prices,  though  it  is  plain  to  be 
seen  that  consumers  are  paying  full  quoted  figures  at 
present  and  that  little  or  no  supply  of  print  paper  is 
available  at  price  concessions. 

There  is  an  improving  situation  for  book  paper,  which 
is  gratifying,  because  probably  no  other  branch  of  the 
paper  trade  needs  improvement  more  than  the  book 
paper  division.  Unfortunately  demand  for  book  paper 
has  not  increased  in  recent  months  along  with  trade  and 
fiction  periodicals  printing  larger  issues,  book  paper 
consumption  is  at  last  rising  and  mills  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  healthier  position  of  the  market.  Book  paper 
quotations  are  very  irregular  and  their  tone  is  easy, 
but  it  stands  to  reason  that  tliis  situation  will  change 
as  the  movement  of  paper  expands. 

"Wrappings  and  tissues  are  enjoying  a  comparatively 
good  demand.  Activity  in  the  wrapping  paper  indus- 
try is  of  surprisingly  good  proportions  considering  the 
quantity  of  foreign  "wrapping  paiier  that  is  now  being 
marketed  in  the  States.  Looking  at  imiiort  figures,  one 
would  think  that  enough  wrapping  paper  is  coming 
into  the  country  from  outside  sources  to  put  a  decided 
damper  on  the'  domestic  industry,  yet  this  is  not  ob- 
servable among  domestic  mills,  which  are  managing  to 
get  sufficient  business  to  keep  running  at  a  good  rate 
of  capacity.  Domestic  wrapping  paper  production  in 
March  was  in  excess  of  70,000  tons,  which  was  8.000 
tons  better  than  in  February  and  7,000  tons  above  the 
monthly  average  output  of  this  kind  of  jiaper. 

Fine  papers  are  moving  well  and  at  steady  prices. 
General  business  improvement  is  leading  to  a  iiiucli 
larger  consumption  of  bonds  and  ledgers,  and  orders 
that  paper  mills  are  receiving  reflect  this  to  an  ap- 
parent degree.  The  board  market  is  steadily  broadening, 
and  quotations  are  hardening.  N<i  change  of  note  is  re- 
ported in  board  prices,  but  producers  are  becoming 
firmer  in  their  attitude  and  boards  seem  on  the  thresli- 
hold  of  an  advance. 


C4R0UND  WOOD.  —  It  is  said  that  "figures  never 
lie,"  and  that  the  most  accurate  way  to  ascertain  the 
])osition  of  a  commodity  market  is  through  .statistics.  If 
this  be  the  case,  it  would  appear  that  mechanical  pulp 
is  in  a  firm  market  state.  For  example,  in  March,  pi-o- 
duction  of  ground  wood  pumped  something  like  44,000 
net  tons  above  that  of  February,  or  no  less  than  a  gain 
of  50  per  cent;  notwithstanding  which  prices  hold  fairly 
steady  and  indications  are  that  stocks  are  not  much 
larger  than  before  grinders  began  to  increase  their  out- 
put. This  infers  tliat  consumption  of  ground  wood  has 
mounted  very  appreciably  of  late  and  that  producers 
therefore  have  not  been  obliged  to  reduce  pi'ices  in  order 
to  sell  their  pulp. 

Domestic  ground  wood  of  prime  spruce  quality  for 
prompt  shipment  is  quoted  around  $32  a  ton  f.o.b. 
grinding  plants.  Prices  vary  according  to  the  distance 
producing  mills  are  situated  from  consuming  points, 
but  sellers  are  said  to  be  having  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining about  $38  a  ton,  and  even  higher,  delivered  con- 
suming mills.  There  is  still  a  good  trade  being  accom- 
plished in  ground  wood  brought  down  to  Xew  York 
from  Nova  Scotia  in  schooners  and  sold  to  paper  and 
lioard  mills  not  far  from  this  city  at  prices  ranging 
around  $33  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  Yrk. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  Not  mucli  of  an  interesting 
character  is  happening  in  chemical  wood  pulp.  Tliere 
is  a  constant  demand  of  routine  nature  coming  from 
paper  mills  but  there  is  also  a  decided  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  consumers  to  buy  other  than  supplies  di- 
rectly needed  with  the  result  that  most  transactions 
involve  ratlier  small  tonnage  of  pulp.  Quotations  are 
well  maintained,  and  while  it  is  true  buyers  are  find- 
ing some  lots  of  sulpliite  and  kraft  at  what  could  be 
termed  "bargain'"  prices,  no  great  amount  of  selling 
pressure  is  being  exerted  by  producers  and  importers. 

News  grade  sulphite  is  moving  fairly  steadily  at 
prices  centering  on  2.50  cents  per  pound  at  pulp  mills, 
and  domestic  bleached  sulphite  is  firmly  quoted  at  4.50 
cents  for  the  No.  1  grade  at  producing  points  and  around 
4  cents  for  secondary  cpiality.  iSnda  pulp  is  easy,  and 
sales  down  to  3.50  cents  a  pound  liave  been  reported. 
Kraft  is  liolding  its  own  in  i)rice  at  between  2.75  and 
3  cents  for  No.  1  domestic,  and  about  2.65  cents  for 
Scandinavian  kraft. 

RAGS.  -^-  The  tone  of  the  papermaking  rag  market 
continues  to  strengthen.  Thjs  seems  due  not  to  any 
increase  in  buying  by  consumers,  l)ut  to  the  feeling  nf 
confidence  among  dealers  tiiat  a  l)roader  demand  and 
iiiglier  prices  are  not  far  off,  which  prompts  .sellers  to 
be  more  wary  in  entering  engagements  covering  size- 
able lots  of  rags.  Mills  are  mostly  bming  to  fill  im- 
mediate wants,  and  dealers  ai-e  taking  orders  only  fin- 
such  stocks  as  the.y  have  ready  for  shipment,  and  the 
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situation  is  such  tliat  there  is  small  douht  that  any 
broadening  of  demand  would  send  prices  on  nearly  all 
grades  at  least  a  little  higher.  Roofing  rags  are  bring- 
ing around  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  No.  1  pack- 
ing and  80  cents  for  No.  2  at  dealer.s'  shipping  points; 
old  No.  1  repacked  whites  are  ciuoted  at  5  cents  upward 
a  pound,  repacked  thirds  and  blues  at  1.75  to  2  cents. 
No.  1  new  white  shirt  cuttings  at  10  cents,  blue  overall 
cuttings  at  5  cents,  Avashables  at  3.75  cents,  new  light 
.silesias  at  5.25  cents,  and  new  unbleached  muslins  at 
8.25  cents. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Several  grades  of  old  paper  are 
tending  upward  in  price.  Old  magazines  are  particu- 
larly strong,  and  dealers,  evidently  expecting  a  brisk 
demand  to  develop  sliortly  from  consumers,  are  report- 
ed in  some  cases  paying  liiglier  prices  tlian  mills  are  will- 
ing to  grant.  It  is  doubtful  wliether  No.  1  heavy  books 
and  magazines  can  be  bought  out  of  New  York  at  less 
than  1.40  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  and  no  big  ton- 
nage could  be  obtained  at  this  price.  Soft  white  shav- 
ings are  firm,  and  most  dealers  ask  3.25  cents  a  pound  at 
shipping  points  for  No.  1  packing  of  this  .stock.  Hard 
white  shavings  are  relatively  quiet  and  are  selling  to 
mills  at  around  3.75  cents.  Old  kraft  paper  is  also  large- 
ly neglected,  with  prices  ranging  around  1.65  cents 
for  No.  1  packing,  whereas  white  news  cuttings  are 
actively  sought  and  freelj-  bring  1.65  cents  a  pound  New 
York.  Folded  newspapers  are  .selling  at  55  to  60  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  an  aver- 
age of  40  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Old  rope  is  wanted 
by  paper  mills  in  fairly  consistent  volume  and  prices 
liokl  steady  at  around  4.25  cents  per  pound  at  shipping 
points  on  No.  1  dome.stic  manila  rope.  Scrap  bagging 
is  selling  at  unchanged  prices  of  one  cent  a  pound  for 
No.  1  packing,  and  at  about  65  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
for  roofing  bagging. 


A  NEW  STEAM  JOINT 

The  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  ('ompany  has  develop- 
ed a  .special  compensating  steam  joint  for  paper  machine 
dryers  and  calendar  rolls.  The  joint  act.s  also  as  a  safetv 
valve  and  is  designed  for  either  a  .syplion  or  dipper  at- 
tachment. 


The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  State  Su- 
preme Court  has  upheld  the  .$1,500,000  damage  claim 
of  the  Sun  Printing  and  Publishing  Association,  New 
York  City,  against  the  Reming'ton  Paper  and  Power 
Com])any  of  Watertown,  N.Y.  By  the  court's  decision 
returned  last  Friday,  the  paper'  company  is  held  ac- 
countable for  the  non-delivery  of  paper  which  it  had 
contracted  to  supply  during  the  year  1920.  It  was 
charged  by  the  Sun  Printing  and  Publishing  Associa- 
tion that  the  Remington  Company  had  carried  out  the 
contract  for  a  time,  but  then  declined  further  to  be 
bound  by  it  when  the  market  price  of  newsprint  at- 
tained unprecedented  heights  in  1920.  When  this  oc- 
cured  the  Remington  Company  claijned,  it  was  alleged, 
that  the  contract  was  invalid  by  reason  of  a  technic- 
ality. In  its  decision  sustaining  tiie  contract,  the 
Appellate  Division  reversd  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Bijur,  who  had  Jielc^  it  to  be  unenforcible. 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  and  think,  you 
will  unquestionably  stand  out  among  vour  fellows. '  If 
you  will  throw  yourself  into  your  job,  whatever  it  is 
study  all  you  see  and  liear,  really  crave  a  chance  to  use 
all  your  power.s,  you  need  not  generallv  hunt  success, 
tor  success  will  .seek  you  out.— A.  Barton  Heuburn 


A  NEW  TENSILE  TESTER  FOR  PAPER 

Both  manufacturers  and  users  of  paper  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  new  Perkins  Tensile  Tester,  an  illustra- 
tion of  which  appears  in  the  manufacturers'  announce- 
ment in  this  issue.  This  is  made  by  the  firm  of  B. 
F.  Perkins  &  Son,  Inc.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  manufacturers 
of  the  standard  Mullen  Paper  Tester  which  indicates 
the  exact  bursting  strength  of  paper  and  which  is 
used  by  the  Governments  of  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  Great  Britain  as  well  as  by  makers  and  buyers  of 
paper  the  world  over.  The  new  Tensile  Tester  is  of  es- 
pecial value  wherever  an  accurate  tensile  or  pull  test 
of  paper  and  other  materials  is  desired. 

The  Perkins  Tensile  Tester  is  of  the  vertical  type, 
and  is  hydraulically  operated.  The  cylinder  is  filled 
with  a  liquid  which  is  compressed  by  a  solid  metal 
plunger,  which  fits  the  cylincler  with  a  very  accurately 
ground  and  lapped  fit,  and  has  no  packings  to  wear 
out  or  get  out  of  order.  This  plunger  is  attached  to 
the  upper  or  .stationary  clamp  by  means  of  a  stirrup 
which  brings  the  pull  in  a  straight  vertical  line. 

The  lower  or  moving  clamp  is  attached  to  a  vertical 
screw  which  is  operated  by  means  of  a  handwheel  on 
the  side  of  the  machine.  The  pressure  is  indicated  on 
a  specially  made  standard  gauge  which  is  acted  on  bj' 
hydraulic  pressure  from  the  cylinder.  The  readings 
are  given  in  pounds  per  linear  inch  breaking  strength 
of  a  strip  of  paper  or  other  material.  The  material  to 
be  tested  is  therefore  cut  into  strips  one  inch  wide. 

Removable  and  interchangeable  stop-guages  are  pro- 
vided which  automatically  separate  the  clamp  jaws 
one  inch,  two  inches,  or  four  inches  apart,  as  desired, 
so  that  strips  of  these  lengths  may  be  tested  easily. 

The  material  is  inserted  and  clamped  uniformly  and 
without  side  cramping  by  means  of  a  device  whereby 
the  clamp  jaw's  are  held  rigid  during  the  insertion  of 
the  strip  to  be  tested.  As  soon  as  the  test  begins  to 
be  made,  the  clamp  jaws  are  freed  so  that  they  are  on 
a  swivel,  and  the  strain  of  the  material  is  thus  taken 
up  uniformly. 

When  the  handwheel  is  turned  the  stri]>  of.jiaper 
under  trst  is  subjected  to  a  direct  pull.  This  operates 
on  the  fluid  in  the  cylinder,  which  simultaneously  acts 
on  the  standard  pressure  guage.  The  pointer  on  the 
guage  stops  automatically  as  soon  as  the  material 
breaks,  and  thus  accurately  indicates  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  material  to  the  exact  breaking'  point 
in  pounds  per  inch  strip,  the  pointer  remaining  .station- 
ary until  it  is  released  by  pressing  a  button  the  side 
of  the  guage. 


A  NEW  GRINDER  VALVE 

The  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  has  recently 
perfected  a  new  type  of  grinder  valve  for  controlling 
the  movement  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder  on  mechanical 
pulp  grinders.  This  is  of  the  pump  handle  type  which 
permits  quicker  and  eas.y  operation.  It  is  designed  to 
stand  the  water  pressure  of  100  pounds  or  more  per 
square  inch  without  leaking  and  is  built  for  hard  ser- 
vice. The  minimum  amount  of  attention  will  keep  the 
valve  in  first  class  working  order.  The  main  casting  is 
drilled  so  as  to  fit  to  practically  an.y  type  or  make  of 
grinder  and  it  can  be  mounted  in  any  one  of  four  posi- 
tions involved. 


De  world  owes  you  a  livin"  son,  but  you's  got  to  do 
some  work  to  git  yoh.se 'f  identified  a.s  de  feller  i'ts 
comin'  to, — Uncle  Eben. 
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HORTON-  DIGESTERS 
Horton  sulphite  pulp  digesters  are  built  either  to 
our  designs  or  our  customers'.  They  are  built  with 
adequate  factors  of  safety  to  withstand  steam  pressure 
and  stresses  caused  bv  alternate  filling  and  emptying 
and  differences  in  temperature.  The  picture  shows 
a  Horton  digester  assembled  in  the  shop  before  ship- 
ment to  insure  accurate  fitting  in  the  field.  Our  spec- 
ial leaflet  on  digester  design  will  be  sent  on  request. 


RIVETED  PIPES 
These  24-inch  steel 
pipes  were  made  for 
Scarboro.  Nova  Scotia. 
We  make  all  the  larger 
sizes  of  riveted  steel 
pipes  in  varying  lengths 
and  tested  to  any 
pressure. 


ACID  TANKS 
These  elevated  acid 
tanks  with  elhptical 
bottoms  and  roofs  per- 
mit discharge  by  grav- 
ity. 19  standard  sizes 
up  to  500.000  US, 
gallons.  We  also  build 
flat-bottom  acid  tanks. 


CHIP  TANK 
This  picture  illus- 
trates a  Horton  chip 
tank,  one  of  our  special 
products  for  the  pulp 
and  paperindustry.  We 
design  and  build  many 
kinds  of  special  con- 
tainers for  almost  every 
kind     of    liquid. 


PULP  TANKS 
Pulp  or  "stock" 
tanks  for  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  are  avail- 
able in  all  sixes.  We  de- 
sign special  tanks  for 
various  purposes  for  all 
industries  and  condi- 
tions, with  wooden  or 
steel   roofs. 
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''  WORLD  "  ACID  RESISTING  BRONZE 

for 

VALVES  -  FITTINGS  -  SPECIALS. 


A  special  feature  of  our  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  its  complete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  tyiiroats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service. 
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THIS  LINE  MARKS  THE  SOUTHERN  LIMIT  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION  KNOWN  AS  THE 
NEOCENE.  THE  TERRITORY  BETWEEN  THIS  LINE  AND  THE  GULF  COAST  IS  DOTTED  WITH  SUL- 
PHUR    DEPOSITS,     THE     LARGEST    OI'    WHICH-  IS    THAT    OF    THE    TEXAS    GULF     SULPHUR     COMPANY. 


TEXAS   GULF  SULPHUR   COMPANY 

:  General  Offices  :  41  East  MaA  St.,  New  York  City. 
Sulphur  Deposit  and  Plant : 
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EDITORIAL 


DIVERTING  WATER  POWER  THE   SUMMER    TRIP 


We  are  not  greatly  surprised  to  read  of  the  intention 
of  the  International  Paper  Co.  to  divert  some  of  its  water 
powers  now  used  for  the  production  of  pulp  into  other  di- 
rections. That  is  but  a  natural  outcome  of  changing  cir- 
cumstances with  regard  to  both  depletion  of  timber  and 
growth  of  population  with  accompanying  increase  in  de- 
mand for  electric  power  for  public  service  and  domestic 
uses  as  well  as  for  the  increasing  amount  of  power  re- 
quired for  light  manufacauring.  Power  in  the  United 
States  is  in  many  places  going  to  be  worth  more  for  such 
uses  than  can  be  obtained  for  it  when  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  mechanical  pulp.  Certainly  there  is  little  induce- 
ment in  current  prices  of  groundwood  for  development  of 
hydro  electric  plants  for  groundwood  mill  operation.  An- 
other point  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  taken  into 
consideration  is  the  growing  need  for  conservation  dams 
to  maintain  something  like  uniform  flow  in  the  .streams. 
The  Paper  Industry  is  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  such 
works  on  its  own  account  and  Governments  are  probably 
less  alive  to  the  need  of  doing  so  for  the  benefit  of  a 
manufacturing  indu.stry  than  they  arc  for  the  benefit  of 
a  i)ublic  service  corporation  and  the  domestic  user  of 
power  in  its  ultimate  form.  The  cutting  away  of  American 
forests  has  undoubtedly  been  a  big  factor  in  the  growing 
necessity  for  such  conservation  works  and  at  the  same  time 
probably  the  most  important  factor  in  making  the  opera- 
tion of  the  hydraulic  driven  pulp  mill  less  remunerative  as 
depletion  of  the  forest  has  progressed. 

With  this  beginning  of  a  change  in  the  application  of 
hydraulic  power  in  the  States  where  developments  were 
originally  planned  for  pulp  mills,  we  may,  before  long, 
expect  to  see  some  Canadian  water  powers  originally  de- 
veloped for  the  same  purpose,  changed  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  process  will  doubtless  be  slower  because  the  Canadian 
mills  are  mostly  in  larger  units  and  built  later  at  a  greater 
expense  than  the  American  mills  which  have  in  some  in- 
stances been  running  for  a  long  time  and  originally  cost 
coiiii)aratively  little.  To  change  these  over  now  and  to  put 
tbem  in  a  condition  to  compete  with  Canadian  mills  would 
tic  almost  out  of  the  question,  even  if  they  had  wood 
enough  to  warrant  the  expense.  So  it  appears  that  Can- 
adian water  powers  will  be  diverted  more  slowly  from 
pulp  making  than -the  American  but  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  re-establish  the  forest  within  economic  hauling  distance 
of  these  mills,  a  change  in  application  of  the  power  will 
here  also  doubtless  become  eventually  necessary. 


Have  you  been  to  Iroquois  Falls  ?  Anyone  connected  with 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  in  Canada  who  has  not  seen 
the  wonderful  development  at  Iroquois  Falls,  brought  from 
a  state  of  wilderness  to  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  and 
attractive  towns  in  the  Dominion,  by  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Co.,  has  missed  a  very  important  experience. 
The  record  of  the  courage,  foresight,  and  accomplishment 
that  can  be  read  on  every  hand  is  sufficiently  educative 
and  inspiring  to  make  a  trip  to  this  northern  Ontario 
town  decidedly  worth  while.  The  plans  for  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  this  year  provide  the  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  seeing  the  town  at  its  best  and 
the  mill  under  the  most  favornlile  auspices.  Canadian  paper 
mills  have  been  remarkably  cordial  and  generous  in  their 
entertainment  of  the  Technical  Section  during  their  sum- 
mer meetings,  which  have  taken  the  form  of  mill  visits  in 
order  that  the  practical  side  of  paper  making  may  be  kept 
conspicuously  before  the  technical  men  and  in  order  that 
members  may  see  "how  the  other  fellow  does  it".  No- 
where else  in  the  world  does  one  find  such  open  minded- 
ness  with  regard  to  permitting  and  even  encouraging  in- 
spection of  mills  as  is  extended  on  every  hand  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Technical  Section.  This  characteristic  of  the 
Canadian  paper  maker  has  been  a  subject  of  wonderment 
on  the  part  of  visitors  from  other  countries  where  there 
is  much  of  the  old  fashioned  idea  of  secrecy.  Fortunately, 
wc  have  come  to  realize  that  progress  lies  not  so  much  be- 
hind closed  doors  as  through  open  minds,  open  plants 
and  open  discussions. 

The  two  mills  on  the  continent,  and  probably  in  the 
whole  paper  making  world,  which  are  at  present  at- 
tracting the  most  attention,  are  those  of  the  I.aurentide 
Company  and  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company. 
The  Technical  Section  had  the  privilege  last  year  of  visit- 
ing the  Laurentide  plant  and  seeing  their  wonderful  news- 
print machines  electrically  driven,  operating  at  1,000  ft. 
per  minute,  a  speed  which  has  now  been  exceeded  by 
about  10  per  cent.  This  year  a  cordial  invitation  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Section  to  visit  the  recently  completed  paper 
mill  and  power  plant  of  the  Abitibi  Co.  Here  is  the  largest 
single  paper  mill  in  Canada  and  pos.sibly  the  largest  on 
the  continent.  The  production  is  500  tons  per  day  from 
7  machines  making  newsprint  in  addition  to  which  is  a 
30  ton  machine  making  wrappers.  Two  of  these  machines 
are  the  largest  in  the  world  having  wires  2.32"  wide  mak- 
ing a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  .3  automobiles  could  easily 
be  driven  abreast.  The  other  new  machine  will  excite 
interest   and   compliment   on   account   of   its  Westinghouse 
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sectional  electric  drive.  The  I-aurcntidc  inatliincs  are 
driven  by  the  Harland  Patent  Interlock  sectional  electric 
drive  and  there  are  a  number  of  machines  in  Canada  driven 
by  the  General  Electric  Company's  design  of  drive.  An- 
other feature  of  the  Abitibi  plant  which  will  be  found  of 
exceptional  interest  to  the  technical  men  and  should  be  of 
interest  also  to  up-to-date  mill  managers,  is  the  Service 
Department  through  whose  efforts  uniformity  of  materials 
and  smoothness  of  operation  has  well  nigh  reached  per- 
fection. Tests  and  records  are  made  at  every  critical 
point  from  the  head  of  water  at  the  dam  to  the  moisture 
in  the  finished  paper.  We  doubt  if  there  is  another  plant 
with  a  finer  esprit  dc  corps  than  will  be  found  at  Iroquois 
Falls  although  our  Canadian  mills  generally  are  recognised 
for  the  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  and  appreciation  which  per- 
vades them. 

For  those  interested  in  power  developments,  a  side  trip 
will  be  organized  to  visit  the  new  hydro-electric  plant  at 
Twin  Falls  about  12  miles  from  the  mill.  In  fact  the  whole 
matter  of  power  generation,  botli  hydraulic  and  steam,  is  an 
important  factor  of  the  plant. 

As  the  editor  is  on  the  committee  of  arrangements  it 
will  be  best  to  say  nothing  at  this  time  about  the  plans 
for  entertainment  as  we  don't  want  to  reveal  any  secrets, 
but  there  is  one  point  that  can  be  mentioned,  which -is, 
that  an  opportunity  will  be  given,  after  the  inspection  of 
the  mill,  for  the  visitors  to  gather  in  conference  with  the 
officials  of  the  company  and  ask  questions  about  what 
they  have  seen  and  discuss  points  of  mutual  interest  sug- 
gested by  the  inspection  of  the  plant.  It  is  felt  that  this 
feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  distinctly  worth  while  and 
will  be  much  more  appreciated  than  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  arrange  for  the  reading  of  formal 
papers. 

AVe  have  been  advised  by  the  secretary  that  a  fair 
number  of  replies  have  been  received  but  that  evidently 
the  opportunities  offered  by  tliis  meeting  are  not  fully 
realized  or  appreciated  and  that  at  least  twice  the  number 
should  come  as  have  at  this  time  signified  tlieir  intention 
of  doing  so.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  also,  that 
the  invitation  is  not  strictly  limited  to  members  of  the 
Technical  Section  but  that  the  management  of  the  Can- 
adian mills  and  members  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Superintendents'  Association  will  be  most  welcome. 
In  order  that  satisfactory  arrangements  for  comfortable 
accommodation  of  those  who  wish  to  take  the  trip  may  be 
made,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  each  one  send  his  accept- 
ance immediately  to  the  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  701  Drummond  Bldg.,  Montreal. 
A  further  statement  of  plans  is  printed  on  another  page 
of  this  issue. 


realize  that  tiiose  western  trees  have  been  growing  from 
100  to  100  j'ears  and  that  new  saw  timber  cannot  be 
grown  in  less  than  50  to  75  years? 


COBWEBS 

We  read  that  Japanse  interests  are  seeking  large  sup- 
plies of  lumber  in  Britisli  Columbia,  because  Japan  has 
banned  the  production  of  lumhcr  from  native  forests.  And 
we  are  exporting  not  only  lumber  but  even  saw  logs  with- 
out    so  much  as  insuring     new  growth  1      Do  Canadians 


Thefc  is  no  soda  pulp  being  made  in  Canada,  since  the 
Georgetown,  Out.,  pulp  mill  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
was  closed.  It  always  seemed  to  us  that  Canada  should 
produce  more  soda  pulp  from  poplar  and  put  high  grade 
wood  pulp  book  papers  on  a  basis  comparable  to  our  news- 
print industry.  It  could  be  done  by  making  a  real  forest 
policy  an  integral  part  of  mill  management. 


The  City  of  Montreal  has  passed  a  resolution  intended 
to  encourage  tree  planting. 


Congratulations  to  the  Dominion  Engineering  AVorks 
on  their  contracts  for  paper  machines,  also  to  Charles 
Walmsley  Ltd.  The  Canadian  concern  has  orders  for 
two  machines  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 
(formerly  Three  Rivers  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.),  one  for 
the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  and  one  for  Ford  and 
Co.   Port  Neuf. 


We  had  great  ]ilcasure  this  week  in  meeting  Mr.  John 
Paramor,  ISfanaging  Director  of  the  AA'atford  Engineering 
Works,  of  Watford,  near  London.  This  firm  has  been 
making  i)aper  machinery  for  more  than  a  century. 


We  are  very  glad  to  note  the  keenness  and  courage  of 
the  President  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion in  recognizing  and  proclaiming  that  speculation  in 
))ulp  and  paper  securities  is  a  real  menace.  As  stated  in 
these  columns  some  five  years  ago,  paper  cannot  be  made 
on  St.  .lames  St.  It  is  time  that  more  attention  be  paid 
to  conditions  of  forest  and  less  to  fluctuations  in  stock 
[irices. 


THE  FINEST  CONTRIBUTION 

The  New  York  State  College   Of  Forestry 

At  Syracuse  University 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1922. 

My  dear  Mr.  Stephenson: 

I  have  received  my  copy  of  Vdlume  111  of  tlie 
vocational  text-book  on  the  "Manufaefiire  of  Pulp 
and  Paper". 

This  book  is  the  finest  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture  which  I  have  ever 
obtained  and  yau  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  very 
heartily  recommend  its  purchase  by  our  students. 
The  book  will  be  invaluable  to  us  for,  as  you  know, 
we  emphasize  the  production  of  wood  pulps.  I  beleive 
that  you  and  your  Associate  Editors  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  authorship  of  such  a  valuable  text 
book. 

Very   truly   yours, 

C.  E.  Libby 
Professor   of  Pulp   and    Paper   Manufacture. 


The  average  man  has  more  friends  and  fewer  enemies 
than  he  thinks  he  has. 


Mav  11,  1922. 
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An  Essay  on  Newsprint  Paper 

By  WILLIAM  I'AULDWELL  MUXKO, 
Winner  of  the  Tec'linical  Section  Prize,  1922. 


The  wi'i'er  hail  the  pleasure  of  working  in  the  plant 
of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  ThoroUl, 
which  is  >iituated  on  tiie  Niagara  Penninsuhi  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  during  the  Summer  of  1921.  He 
was  not  engaged  by  the  Company  in  a  technical  cap- 
acity, but  joined  a  union  and  worked  with  the  different 
repair  crews  in  the  plan^,  such  as  of  the  Sulphite. 
Ground  wood.  Electrical  and  Boiler  House  Depail- 
ments.  This  course  was  adopted  in  order  that  some 
practical  knowledge  of  the  process  of  making  newsprint 
might  be  gained  so  that  the  writei',  on  completion  of 
University  work,  might  undertake  a  technical  position, 
with  greater  surety  of  success,  knowing  to  some  extent 
the  actual  conditions  in  the  mill  and  understanding 
mill  men  and  their  difficulties  better. 

Situated  a.s'  the  plant  is,  in  one  of  the  best  indus- 
trial di.stricts  of  Canada,  the  writer  was  able  to  visit 
many  diffei-ent  plan'is  with  their  varied  processes,  as 
well  as  several  paper  mills  engaged  in  tlie  manufacture 
of  news,  fine,  tissue,  parchment  and  wall  jiapeis.  Many 
l)!easant  and  in.structive  hours  were  also  sjieiit  looking 
over  the  work  on  the  Welland  Ship  and  Chippawa 
Power  Canals,  two  great  examples  of  the  constructive 
courage  of    Jie  Canadian  |)eo|)le. 

Timber  Limits 

It  is  necessary  to  ))resent  the  experiences  of  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  .summer  first,  in  order  that  a  plan 
of  logical  se(pience  may  be  followed.  The  writer  was 
fortunate  enough  to  he  able  to  visi',  the  timber  limits 
of  the  Company  on  the  Xorth  shore  of  the  (rulf  nf  St. 
Lawrence. 

From  a  centralized  depot  on  tlie  shore  of  the  Gulf, 
bushmen  are  .sent  out  each  fall.  These  men  work 
through  tlie  winter  felling  'Jie  trees  selected  by  the 
timber  ranger,  and  getting  them  to  the  streams  on 
which  they  are  floated  down- to  the  dei)ot  in  the  spring. 

The  logs  are  received  at  the  depot    saw  mdl  in  from 
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Loading    Dock    at    Timber    Limits. 

fourteen  to  sixteen  foot  lengths.  They  are  cut  by  a 
three  saw  slasher  into  four  foot  lengths  and  then  piled 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  mill. 

It  is  an  economic  problem,  depending  upon  many  con- 
ditions 'a  decide  whether  the  wood  will  be  brought   to 


the  mill  oi-  the  mill  to  the  v.ood.  The  Ontario  Paper 
Comi>any  tlecided  1o  bring  the  wood  to  the  mill.  This  is 
accomi)li.shed  by  freight  boats  during  the  navigation 
season  when  enough  wood  is  brought  to  the  mill  to 
cari'y  on  for  the  entire  year. 


William     Cauldwell     Munro,     Essay     prize     winner. 

Althurgh  many  tell  a  different  story,  one  has  only  to 
ti-avel  along  the  iianks  and  around  the  shores  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  our  north  country  to  realize  the 
wonderful  forest  heritage  Nature  has  given  to  this 
country  of  God's  and  ours,  and  that  through  this  hei'i 
tage  Canada  will  be  the  pulp  mill  of  the  world  for,  at 
least,  many  years  tii  come. 

The  Mill  Yaxd 

Tlie  wooil  is  received  at  the  mill  in  four  foot  lengths, 
with  most  of  the  bark  attached.  The  duties  of  the  yard 
are  to  receive  the  wood,  convey  it  to  and  from  storage 
and  cut  it  into  lengths  .suitable  for  drum  harking. 

Mills  which  receive  their  wood  in  sixteen  foot  lengths 
save  money  (m  the  cutting  of  it.  Only  one  slasher  with 
six  or  seven  saws  and  its  attending  crew  is  necessary. 
For  wood  received  in  four  foot  lengths,  the  slasher  at 
the  limits  with  its  crew,  as  well  as  two  single  saw 
slashers  with  their  ci'ews  at  the  mill,  are  recjuired. 

The  fir.st  mill  wa.ste  of  wood  occurs  at  the  saws,  the 
amount  of  sawdust  produced  by  these  saws  being  con- 
siderable. So  far  the  sawdust  is  of  little  value  except 
for  fuel.  The  saws  used  ai-e  of  the  "V"  toothed  cir- 
cular type,  and  i)roduce  a  fairly  coarse  sawdu.st.  It 
might  be  po.ssible,  by  producing  a  still  coar.ser  sawdust, 
to  utilize  it  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  employ  men  to  handle  the  woo<l, 
the  less  it  is  handleed  the  better.  Thought  and  money 
cxpt  tided  in  develo])ing  au  eff'cieiit  sy>tom  of  wood 
handling  should  jirox'e  very  remunerative. 
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The  Wood  Room 

The  purpose  of  the  wood  room  i.s  to  prepare  the  wood 
for  pulping  and  to  convey  it  to  its  respective  depart- 
ments. Removing  the  bark  is  the  only  preparation  re- 
quired of  the  wood  destined  for  ground  wood  pulp.  The 
Ijark  is  removed  in  a  drum  barker  by  the  action  of  the 
wood  tumbling  around  in  the  rotating  drum,  which  is 
made  of  "U"  shaped  iron  bars  or  of  sheet  iron  with 
lugs  attached.  A  drum  barker  with  high  pressure  water 
nozzles,  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  cleaidmess,  removes 
the  bark  sufficiently  for  both  news  sulphite  and  grtmnd 
wood  pulps.  If  the  wood  for  the  sulphite  is  sent  direct 
from  the  barker  to  the  cliipper  and  thence  to  the  chip 
loft  the  chips  are  wet,  requiring  a  .stronger  acid  to  cook 
them  and  necessitating  the  use  of  more  sulphur.  The  wet 
(•liil)s  also  tend  to  heat. 


POWER  LOOMS  FOR  FOURDRINIER  WIRES 


Unloading    Wood    at    the    Mill,    New    Welland    Ship    Canal    in 
Back   Ground,    Present    in    Fore. 

Hand  fed  knife  barkers  or  ro.ssers  give  a  very  clean 
wood  which,  if  brought  from  storage,  is  excellent  f<n- 
sulphite  pulp.  The  loss  of  wood  from  knife  barkers 
though,  is  relatively  high,  being  in  the  neighlxmrhoocl 
of  18  per  cent.  If  the  barkers  are  not  manned  by  trust- 
worthy men  the  loss  may  run  as  high  as  30  per  cent.  In 
drum  barking  the  loss  may  be  kcjit  within  8  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  wood  handled. 

Manufacture  of  Sulphite  Chemical  Pulp 

Preparation  of  the  Wood: — A  clean,  dry  white  spruce 
is  a  great  advantage  in  the  making  of  sulphite  because  of 
its  high  cellulose  content,  low  i-esins  and  good  colour.  lU 
fibre  is  long,  strong,  soft  and  pliable  which  gives  a  nice 
pulp. 

It  is  a  paying  proposition  to  have  separate  storage 
piles  for  the  wood  intended  to  be  used  for  chemical 
pulp,  building  these  piles  of  extra  quality  spruce  that 
comes  to  the  mill  ami  allowing  them  to  season  three  or 
four  months  before  being  used. 

The  wood  is  conveyed  to  the  mill  from  the  |)iles  and 
barked.  It  is  then  chipped  in  a  wood  chipper,  tlie  qual- 
ity of  the  chips  depending  upon  the  care  aiul  adjust- 
ment of  its  knives. 

These  ehii)s  are  screened,  generally  through  a  .screen 
of  the  flat  shaker  or  cylindrical  type,  and  those  chips 
which  do  not  pass  through  the  openings,  varying  in 
size  from  mill  to  mill,  arc  sent  thi'ough  a  re-chipper  or 
disintegrator.  Tlie  whole  is  then  conveyed  to  the  chip 
storage  above  the  digesters.  There  are  several  forms  of 
chip  storages  each  having  merits  of  its  own  depending 
upon  opinion  and  conditions.  A  cylindrical  tank  of  re- 
inforced concrete  is  favourably  looked  upon  because  of 
its  durabilitv  and  low  co.st. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  talks  the  Science  Club 
of  th  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  ("o.  has  listened  to  was 
that  given  by  Hamilton  Lindsay  Wire  Weaving  Com- 
pany of  Cleveland,  when  he  described  in  detail  tiie  man- 
ufacture of  fourdrinier  wire. 

Mr.  Lindsay  is  thoroughly  competent  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  as  it  was  he  who  invented  and  manufac- 
tured the  first  power  loom  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  wire  cloth.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was  superinten- 
dent of  a  m'achine  shop,  and  when  out  in  Wisconsin 
dropped  into  a  |)lace  there  where  they  were  manufac- 
turing fourdrinier  wire.  It  was  done  by  hand  and  as 
he  watched  the  operation,  it  struck  him  how  irregu- 
lar the  wire  cloth  was,  and  necessarilj-  so.  In  the  mor- 
ning when  the  men  were  fresh  the  blow  of  reeds  on 
the  wire,  w-hich  determines  the  mesh,  was  strong,  so 
the  mesh  was  close.  Towards  evening  when  they  were 
tired,  it  was  not  so  strong,  so  the  mesh  was  more  open. 
As  it  takes  many  days  to  make  a  foui'drinier  wire,  the 
wire  when  finished  showed  close  and  open  weave 
alternating  all  over  the  wire. 

He  determined  to  try  and  applj'  power,  so  that  the 
beating  down  of  the  chute  wire  against  the  warp 
wires  would  be  uniform  in  pressure.  After  two  years 
of  planning,  and  hard  work,  he  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  a  machine  to  work  and  took  out  his  patents. 

It  was  the  first  automatic  power  loom  to  manufac- 
ture wire  cloth.  From  that  time  on  he  has  been  at 
the  head  of  his  own  company,  mianufacturing  four- 
drinier wires  steadily. 

In  spite  of  the  years  he  has  been  at  it,  Mr.  Lindsay 
has  not  got  into  a  rut,  but  is  experimenting  more 
widely  every  day  on  new  methods  in  order  to  meet 
the  gradually  icreasing  speed  of  the  paper  machines. 

Mr.  Lindsay  went  thoroughly  into  the  manufacture 
of  the  wire  clotii.  Onlj-  two  metals  weie  suitable;  low 
l)rass,  which  is  eighty  per  cent,  copper  and  twenty  per 
cent.  zinc.  Thi.s  was  used  for  the  slower  machines. 
On  the  first  machine  phosphor  bronze  was  used,  which 
is  composed  of  ninety-two  per  cent,  copper,  and  seven 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  phosphorus. 

He  described  drawing  down  the  wire  from  three- 
inch  ingots  till  it  was  .009  of  an  inch,  which  is  the 
size  used  in  the  manufa<'ture  of  the  wire  for  tiie  Al)itii)i 
machines. 

In  the  making  of  the  wires  for  Nos.  6  aiul  7,  wl.ich 
are  232  inches  wide,  thei'c  were  5000  lbs.  of  this  wire  on 
the  beam  at  the  end  of  the  loom.  The  manufacture 
of  wire  for  No.  7  requires  eight  or  nine  days  for  the 
weaving,  and  about  two  days  to  finish.  The  finishing 
of  the  \vires  includes  first  of  all,  springing,  to  remove 
all  roughness;  stretching  to  insure  that  the  tension 
on  all  wires  was  the  same;  sea/uiing,  very  carefully, 
so  that  the  seam  will  not  cause  any  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  stock;  and  finally,  packing,  which  has  been 
a  considerable  problem. 

The  curious  part  of  the  inform-ation  given  by  Mr. 
Lind.say  was  that  mice  were  very  hard  on  wire  either 
before  it  w^a-s  woven  of  after  and  that  they  had  to  keep 
all  wire  and  all  wire  cloth  in  special  metal  compart- 
ments which  were  mice  proof. 


(To 


•ontinued.) 


The  new  wrapi)ing  nmchiiie  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Company  has  been  installed  and  is  now  in 
o|)eration.  This  machine  has  a  cajiacity  of  30  tons  of 
wrapper  a  day,  10  of  which  will  be  used  in  the  finisiiing 
room  and  the  balance  available  for  market. 
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(Continued  from  last  issue. 


TABLE  No.  2  give.s  a  list  of  niill.s  operated  entirely 
from  pureliased  hydro-electric  energy,  the  special  reference 
numbers  given  in  the  first  column  also  corresponding  to 
those  on  the  accompanying  map  as  in  Table  No.  1.  Mills 
))urcliasing  power  and  appearing  in  Table  No.  1  with  the 
mark  (p)  have  not  been  re))eated  in  Table  No.  2.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  few  of  the 
mills  listed  as  purchasing  ])0wer  could  practically  be  said 
to  ))roduce  their  own  hydroelectric  energy  in  cases  where 
the  power  plant  is  almost  exclusively  used  to  supply  the 
pulp  and  paper  mill  but  is  operated  by  a  subsidiary  or 
allied  organization.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  large 
power  organizations  supplying  a  considerable  amount  of 
power  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  In  Quebec,  the 
Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Company  and  allied  organ- 
izations supply  some  80,000  h.p.,  while  in  Ontario,  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  and  Toronto  Power 
Com])any  together  supply  some  .'55,000  h.p.  for  this  purpose. 

General  Conditions  in  Each  Province 

The   location   of   the   pulp   and    paper   mills    in    Canada 


shows  that  thej'  are  grouped  according  to  facilities  for 
wood,  power  or  transportation.  The  various  mills  of  the 
same  group  show  certain  outstanding  features  with  regard 
to  power  requirements  as  a  result  of  the  class  of  production 
which  characterizes  the  group. 

TABLE  No.  3  has  been  prepared  to  illustrate  predom 
inating  features  in  certain  districtsinto  which  our  Can- 
andian  mills  may  he  arbitrarily  grouped.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  contrast  exhibited  in  this  table  between  the  class 
of  mills  found  in  the  Niagara  and  Toronto,  Eastern  On 
tario,  Montreal  and  Quebec  city  groups,  where  a  large 
number  of  mills  (Column  2),  whose  average  capacity  is 
small  (Column  (i),  produce  much  of  the  miscellaneous 
kinds  of  ])ai)cr  (Column  9),  while  the  British  Columbia 
and  more  northerly  grou|)s  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  com- 
prise mills  of  large  caiiacity  (Column  6),  requiring  much 
power  to  produce  principally  pulp  and  newsprint  (Columns 
7  and  8). 

Motive  Power  by  Provinces 

The  mode  of  producing  power  for  the  operation  of  pulp 

Oenpiled  ty  Dominion  Water  Power  Branch, 
February  2nd,    1922, 


TABLE   BO.    2. 
PULP  AND  PULP  AND  PAPER~inLLS    IH   CANADA  OPBRATIHG  BNTIRF.LY  FROM 
PURCHASED  HYDRO  ELBCTRIC  POWER, 


ONTARIO 


Ref. 

No. 

Company   or   Owner 

Head   Office 

Location  of  Plant 

Power  Purchased  From 

8 

Fort  William  Paper  Co., Ltd. 

Fort  William,    Ont. 

Fort  Williani,    Ont. 

Kamlniatiquia  Power  Co, 

9 

Provincial  Paper  Mills,   Ltd. 

56   University  Ave., 
Toronto,   Ont. 

Port  Arthur 

Hydro-Eleotria  Power  Coraralseion 

10 

Nipigon  Fibre  4  Paper  Mille, 
Limited 

Nipigon,   Ont. 

Nipigon 

«                               M                           H                              « 

17(a) 

Timiekaming  Pulp  &  Paper   Co. 

Haileybury ,Ont. 

Haileybury 

Northern  Ontario   Light  &■   Power  Co, 

18 

Fibre  Board 

Pene tanguiehene 

PenetanguJ»hon« 

Hydro-Bleotrio  Power  Commission 

27 

Interlake   Tissue  Mills,    Ltd. 

Merritton 

Merritton 

If                               N                           M                              II 

32 

Ontario   Paper   Co., Ltd, 

Thorold 

Thorold 

Toronto   Power   Company  and   Hydro- 
Electrio  Power   CoramiBsion 

33 

Hinde   4   Dauch  Paper   Co,    of 
Canada,    Ltd. 

43   Hanna  Ave., Toronto 

Toronto 

HydrO"Electric  Power    CoraralBSion 

3* 

Don   Valley  Paper  Co.,    Ltd, 

71*   Dominion   Bank   BldJ 
Toronto 

Don   Valley , Toronto 

Toronto   Power   Co. 

35 

Canadian  Nashua  Paper  Co., Ltd 

Peterborough,    Ont. 

Peterborough 

HydrO"Electric  Power  Commission 

38 

Canadian  Paperboard   Co., Ltd. 

2  Seigneur  St., 
Montreal,   P.^. 

Campbellford 

Town   of   Campbellford 

39 

Hydro-Electric  Power   Com,    of 
Ontario 

Toronto,    Ont. 

H 

Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 

♦5 

Provincial  Paper  Mills,   Ltd. 

56  University   Ave. , 
Toronto,    Ont, 

Mille    Roches 

St.    Lawrence   Power   Co. 

«7 

•Cornwall  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., Ltd 

Cornwall,    Ont. 

Cornwall 

Hydro-Electric   Power   Commission   an 
St.    Lawrence   Power   Co., Ltd, 

d 

4^ 

.Riordon   Company,    Ltd. 

355  Beaver   Hall   Sq, , 
Montreal,   P. 41. 

Hawkesbury 

Hawkesbury  Electric   Light  4  Power 
C   ompany 

a  U  E  B  E  c 


50 

The  Beaver   Company,    Ltd. 

Buffalo,    N.    y. 

Aylmer  Road 

:    .Hull  Electric   Co,  , Ltd, 

57 

Valleyfield  Coated  Paper 
Mills,   Ltd, 

Valleyfield 

Valleyfield 

:    Valleyfield  Electric   Co. 

61 

Bennett  Limited 

Chajnbly   Canton 

Charably   Canton 

:    Montreal   Light,    Heat  ±  Pow«r 
;         Consolidated                 ~ 

64 

Internationel   Paper   Co. 

30  Broad   St. ,    New 
York   City 

Three    Rivers 

:    Shawinigan   Water  5r   Power   Co, 

65 

Wayagamaok  Pulp  t  Peper  Co., 
Limited 

Three    Rivers 

Three    Rivers 

66 

St.    Mauriiie   Paper   Co., Ltd, 

Board   of  Trade   Bldg. , 
Montreal,    P.Q. 

Cap  Magdelaloe 

68 

Laurentlde    Company,    Ltd. 

Grand 'mfe re 

Grand 'mire 

:    Laurentlde   Power   Co., Ltd. 

96 

The    HaJHalBay   Sulphite    Co., 

Port  Alfred 

Port  Alfred 

:    La  Soc,    d'Eolaira(;e    et   d'Energie 

Limited 

:        Electriquc    du   Sai^uenay 



(a)      Unoer   construction. 
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Spanish    River    Pulp    &    Paper    Mil 

operated     by     local     water     power 

electric    plant;     total     install 


Powell    River    Mill.  —  Total    installation,   24,000   h.p.   under 
147  ft.   heat). 
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LOCATION  OF 

PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS 

IN  CANADA 
UTILIZING  WATEH  POWER 
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.■^r^ 


geon  Falls  — 
tional  hydro- 
■90    h.p. 


"\    %           ." 

•;,■ 

* 

-Jff 

w  \v 
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DOMINION  or   CANADA 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
utiliiinc  w«tcn  vowcr 

■  -.•u.ir.^..  ...  r...                                    *^ 

fORHiiMuhicli  WATER  POWER 
is  used 


■  •••■■■I.       WCMiSED  HYDRO    ElEC. 

■  ■■■1^        160.577  M.P. 


\  DIRECT  MECHANICAL  DRIVE 
'"       297.592  H.P. 


POWER  required  ro  produce 

ITONofrKis 

fponXi 


AvailalJlePOLPWOODiestafediJlNlMUH 
WAT[I1  POP  of  different  Provinces. 


joflooooo  awr-S  HOVA  SCOTJA  20  751   Hf 


WATER  POWER  For  PULP  aad 
PAPER  ifwiapiousprouinces. 


Number  of  MILLS  iaeacfi  pro\iii\ce 
operafedbyWATER  POWER  OP 
purcfiasedbyl1YDR0ELECei\ergV. 


Dipecf  WATER  POWER^^^ttYDROELECT 
dpi\ie  fop  PULP^^PAPERcompaped 
w  each  ppo\iince. 


ONTARIO 


BRITISH 

COLUMBIA  NEW 

x'-^X  BRUNSWICK         NOVA  SCrtTlA 
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and  paper  mills  is  summarized  in  TABLE  No.  i.  While 
tliere  is  still  a  large  amount  of  water  power  used  to  drive  the 
mill  equipment  directly  from  turbines,  a  considerable  por 
tion  is  utilized  by  first  converting  it  to  hydroelectric 
energy  for  the  more  convenient  electric  motor  drive. 
Column  7  of  this  table  which  is  made  nji  by  adding   Col 


TABLg  NO.    «■ 
CEAEACT^  OF  tflDKA'TLVi  I.10TIVZ  TPHJ^F   III  r'JLP    AlIP  PAP'J 


In.nnllea    «na    rurchn: 


:   lio*    :  T'lrblne   Installation   in 

:   of      :  the    Induetry  -  . 

;Mlll3:  Dlr«ct    :    Hydro-    : 

;  Prl  v«    i.tlectric:      Total 

:  :    Drive 


c^    rcv.-r    - 

H.P. 

Purchaaed 

Total 

:    total 

Hydro- 

Hydro- 

:r'rciii  all 

Si  octric 

:    21»o- 

: Sourcos 

power 

:   trio 

:Col8. 

:    Col«. 

:    4+6 

:    6+6 

Erltieh 
Columbia 

CTiterlo 

Qneboo 

;io«   Brunswick 

ilovja   rcotia 


27,976    :      20,826:      48,900: 


:    20,826:    48,800 


11 

64 

3 

10 


S3, 430  :  81,194:  170,624:  72,122  :163, 316:242, 746 

169,900  :'  64,612i  224,412!  88,466  il62,967i312,857 

2,368  :  12,300l  14,668!      !    12,300:    14,668 

17,919  !  eo!  i7,9!i9!    !         8o!  17,999 


CAIUDA 


:113   :  297.592  :  178,911:  476,503:160,577   : 339 . 488 : 637, 080 


Abitibi     Power    &    Pape-  Co.  Mill  at  Iroquois  Falls  —  Supplied 

from    local    water    power   and    Twin    Falls    hydro-electric    plant; 

total    installation,    52,000    h.p. 

umns  i  and  G  gives  the  total  hydroelectric  energy,  in- 
cluding that  purchased  from  outside  sources,  and  a  com- 
parison of  these  figures  with  those  of  Column  3,  repre- 
senting direct  drive  from  water  power,  shows  that  the 
two  modes  of  operation  are  fairly  evenly  divided  in  Brit- 
i.sh  Columbia  and  Quebec;  that  electric  drive  predominates 
in  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick,  while  direct  water-power 
drive  is  used  almost  entirely  in  Nova  Scotia. 
General  Conditions  in  Each  Province 
A  rapid  inspection  of  the  data  in  the  various  tables 
shows  the  i)rovince  of  Quebec  slightly  ahead  of  Ontario  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  British  Columbia  ranks  next, 
followed  bv  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  while  this 
industry  has  yet  to  be  introduced  in  our  prairie  provinces. 

Quebec 

This  province  has  •")!■  mills  requiring  a  total  of  .'512,867 
h.p.  either  installed  or  purchased.  The  total  daily  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  these  mills  is  some  3,000  tons  of  mechan- 


Colujiin  3     reprasenta   the  Inatollation  wVlch    ia   used  to  drlre  the  mill 

nachlnery,    auoh  aa  grindora,    etc,   directly  from  water  power. 

Column  4     repreaento   the   Inatallation  alao   operated   by  pulp   and   paper 
orgenizatlona  but   where   the   power   is   flret   converted   into 
hydro-eloctric   energy  and   electric  drive  ia   used  to   operate 
all  or  a  portion   of  the  mill. 

Column  5     la  made  up  by  adding  columns  3  and   4  end  representa  the  total 
water-power   inatallation   operated  by  tho  pulp  and   paper 
organizationa  thamaelvea* 

Column  6     represents  tho   amount   of  electric    energy  derived   from  water 

power   and   purcheflod   from  cwitral  electric    staticna  for  uee  in 
the  pulp   and  paper   Induatry. 


mraniiiic  powr  i:i  p 

il?    Al!?  PA?:CF.   v. 

:iLs  - 

0HAKACr*16TlCS    OP   VaEICUS   IROWS. 

Humbel 
of 

MlllB 

in 
Group 

2 

■             P   0 

own 
: Turbine: 
:Inatal-: 
:latlon    : 

•        3        ; 

W  S  R 

Purohaa- 

ed 

Hydro - 
Sleotrlo 

4 

-      H.  P. 
:   Total:    Total: 
for    :     per    : 
:    Group:   Mill    : 
:               :      in      : 
:               :   Group: 
:        6      :        6      : 

ivg. Dally  rroduolug 
Capacity  per  !"ill   in 
Group  -   Tone 

:            P 

aper 

Groupa 

1 

Pulp    :    Hewa 
7      !        8 

:   others 
'.        9 

Britlah  Columbia 

5 

!   43,800 ! 



!48,800!    9,760: 

147    !      89 

:        6 

north  i  IToBtorn 
Ontario 

7 

!    81,150i 

16,350 

!97,600!l3,930: 

173    :      93 

4 

north  lake 

EttTOD 

3 

•    48,810: 



:48, 810:16, 270: 

268    :    223 

:      — 

Diagara  &  Toron- 
to Dlatrlct 

17 

:      6,943: 

42,142 

:49,0e6:   2,690: 

33    :      1" 

:      18 

Eastern  Ontario 

14 

:    33, 721 ! 

13,630 

:47,361:   3,380: 

42    :      12 

:      17 

Montreal   Diet, 
riot   t  Weatarn 
Qoebeo 

16 

!    36,668! 

3,346 

:39,903:    2,660: 

28    :        5 

:      17 

Saatern  Town- 

BhlpB 

6 

!    30,162! 

8,600 

:38,652:   6,440. 

90   :      18 

24 

St.tlaurlce 

Valley  t  Three 
Rivera  Dlat, 

6 

:    21,110: 

66,350 

:87, 460:14, 670 

268    :    111 

:      27 

Qneheo  city 
Dlatrict 

!    14 

!    16,962! 

3,760 

■19,742!    1,410 

16    !      10 

:        7 

Lake  St.   John 
k  Saj^lenay 
District 

7 

!    07,900 

6,600 

!94,400!l3,490 

176    :      44 

;                  5 

Lower   St.Low- 
rence  &  Gulf 

'■      6 

!    32,710 

—  . 

!32,710!    6,460 

72    :   .— 

:    "■ 

Wew  Brunawiok 

■      3 

!   14,668 



!l4,668!    4,890 

93    :   — 

:      — 

Peva  Sootla 

1    10 

!    17,999 

—  - 

!l7,999!    1,900 

23   :   — 

•      — 

MOTE:      The  Isr^o   oapaclty  of  mllle   predominating    In   certain  dlatricte    ia 
emphaalzed    by    the    flguree  under   Column   6,    while   the   olaas   of  pro- 
duotlon   charaotarixlng   eaoh  groiqi    can    be    Jxidged    by    the   figures 
under  Columns  7,   8  and   9* 


Column    7      is  made   up    by    adding  columns    4  and    6    and    Ig    an    Indication    of  the 
use  of  electrical   anorgy  derived   from  water  power   In  the   pulp 
and  pap or  industry. 

Column    3     izivcz   the   totals   of   columna   5    end    6    and    indJcatea  the   tota* 
Installation    and    purchasod   power  for    the    Induatry  derived 
directly  or    indirectl-'    fr  cm  weter    rovier. 

ical  pulj).  l.r.OO  tons  of  cliemical  pulp,  1.300  tons  of  n-ws- 
print,  and  700  tons  of  other  kinds  of  jjaper.  There  are 
naturally  several  large  mills  in  this  province  where  much 
energy  is  purchased  or  extensive  water-power  installations 
are  required;  the  three  largest  are  at  Grand'Mere.  where 
all  the  hydro-electric  energy  is  purchased;  Kenogami. 
where  power  is  obtained  from  two  hydro-electric  plants  in 
addition  to  that  produced  at  the  mill;  Shawinigan.  where 
a  portion  of  the  power  is  purchased;  each  of  these  mills 
require  some  2.5,000  h.p.  or  more.  Other  large  mills  re- 
quiring between  10.000  and  2.5.000  h.p.  include  those  at 
Hull,  Ea.st  Angus.  Brompton.  Chicoutimi,  Clark  City  and 
Cap  Magdelaine. 

Ontario 

Ontario  has  !■  1  mills  where  the  installed  or  purchased 
power  aggregates  2t2,71f;  h.p.  These  mills  have  a  total 
daily  producing  capacity  of  some  2,000  tons  of  mechanical 
pulp.  1,100  tons  of  chemical  pulp.  1,800  tons  of  newsprint, 
and  600  tons  of  other  kinds  of  paper.  The  feature  in 
this  province  is  the  Iroquois  Falls  mill  requiring  52.000  h.p. 
including  the  energy  transmitted  from  Twin  Falls;  an- 
other large  mill  is  located  at  Ottawa  with  an  in.stallation  of 
28.78.9  h.p.  Mills  rc()iiiring  between  10.000  and  20.000. 
h.p.  are  numerous  and  include  those  at  Saidt  Ste.  Marie. 
Espanola.  Sturgeon  Falls.  Thorold.  Fort  Frances  and  Fort 
William. 

British  Columbia 

British  Columbia  has  5  mills  operated  by  water-power 
but  they  are  all  of  fair  size  and  require  a  total  instal- 
lation of  i8.800  h.p.  while  their  daily  producing  ca|)acity 
is  3.00  tons  of  mechanical  and  315  tons  of  chemical  jiuip. 
tl.)  tons  of  newsprint  and  330  tons  of  other  kinds  of 
paper.  The  two  large  mills  at  Powell  River  and  Ocean 
Falls  have  respective  installations  of  21.000  h  ]).  and  20.- 
550  h.p. 

New  Brunswick 
This    province    has    3    mills    only    operated    by    water- 
power  with  a  total  installation  of   11.668  h.p.  and  a  daily 
jirodueing  cajiacity  of  30  tons  of  mechanical  and  250  tons 
of  chemical  pulp. 
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Nova  Scotia 
'J'iiLTf  arc  10  mills  operated  hy  watir  power  in  this  pro- 
vince but  most  of  them  are  not  large;  tiieir  total  installa- 
tion   aggregates     17.999    li.p.    and    their    daily    producing 
capacity  is  some  230  tons  of  mechanical  pul(). 

Future  Power  Requirements  of  Industry 

.\  few  words  may  he  added   regarding  the  future  trend 
of  the  l)ulp   and  paper   industry   which   should   he   of  par- 
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Jne  of  the    McLeod    Pulp  and    Paper  Co.    Mills   near    Milton.  — 

Their     two     mills     have     a     total     water-power     installat'on    of 

6,024    h.p. 

ticular  interest  from  a  water-power  point  of  view.  Owing 
to  the  present  financial  depression  no  very  great  expan- 
sion need  be  immediately  expected.  A  very  realistic  illus- 
tration of  what  should  be  expected  when  industrial  con- 
ditions become  normal  was  afforded  by  the  pulp  and  paper 
boom  of  1918  and  1919.  A  large  number  of  jirojected 
undertakings  were  then  investigated  and  many  requests 
for  information  were  received  by  Dominion  Ciovernment 
organizations  in  possession  of  the  desired  data,  as  in  most 
cases  the  parties  concerned  did  not  care  in  what  province 
the  mills  were  to  be  established.  It  was  a  case  of  obtain- 
ing pulp  wood  and  water  power  almost  at  any  cost  and  anv- 
where  within  reason.  While  most  of  these  projects  did 
not  materialize  owing  to  subsequent  financial  and  other 
conditions  they  revealed   what   conditions  may   be  expect- 

TA3LE  MO.    5, 
AVAILABLE  i'ULP    WOOD   AM)  WATER  f  OV/ER   OF   CAKAJ3A. 


Province 

estimated  tulp : 

Wocd   Reaouroes: 

Million   Cords; 

AvailFble  Water 
Power   at   Ordinary 
Minimum  Plow 
h.p. 

British  Colvucbia 

285 

1,931,142 

Prairie  Provlnoea 

185 

4,259,253 

Ontario 

200 

4,950,300 

Quebec 

300 

0,915,244 

New   Brunswick 

.^3 

50,400 

!lova   .Icotla 

30 

i 

20,751 

ed  in  the  future  development  of  the  industry  and  dem- 
onstrated what  an  important  part  our  northern  water 
powers  will  be  called  upon  to  assume  in  this  connection. 
It  has  recently  been  estimated  that  the  jiresent  pulp 
wood  demands  on  our  forests  consume  some  20,000  acres 
per  year  and  following  the  trend  of  other  commodities  this 
consumption  will  most  probably  assume  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing rate.      While  the  reforestation  methods   now   being  ex- 


tensively introduced  will  later  on  help  to  remedy  tiii.s  de- 
pletion, it  must  be  noted  that  a  period  of  from  50  to  100 
years  is  required  for  suitable  growth,  and  until  full  results 
are  realized  it  will  doiibthss  be  necessary  to  extend  wood 
pulp  operations  farther  and  farther  north'and  the  bountiful 
supply  of  water  jiower  located  in  these  regions  will  in 
no  small  degree  facilitate  the  fullest  development  of  this 
industry.  Pulp  wood  and  water  power  are  the  chief  fac- 
tors in  connection  with  future  expansion  and  TABLE  No.  r, 
shows  side  by  side  the  i)roportion  of  these  resources  avail- 
able in  each  province  of  the  Dominion. 


PAPER  MAKING  IN  B.  C. 

C.  J.  Kay,  president  of  the  Canadian  Paper  'i'rade 
Association,  and  head  of  the  Columbia  Paper  Go 
Limited,  Vancouver,  recently  dielivered  an  interesting 
and  timely  addres.s  before  the  Wholesale  P.ureau  of  tlie 
Board  of  Trade  in  that  city  on  the  importance  of  the 
industry  output  of  pulp  and  i)aper  for  e.xport  in  1890 
was  .$120  and  the  output  in  1921  was  valued  at 
put  was  valued  at  $174,()()0.000.-  Canada's  pulp  and 
l)aper  industry  had  grown  to  become  the  second  laro'est 
m  the  world.  " 

Mr.  Kay  said  there  could  be  no  denying  that  with 
the  industry  still  in  its  infancy  on  the"  Coast,  British 
Columbia  would  be  regarded  as  the  great  source  of 
supply  for  the  West  in  the  future  and  the  province 
i:pon  which  other  rapidly  depleting  sections  would  have 
to  relv. 


WIDE  WALMSLEY  MACHINE  FOR  BELGO 

Announcement  was  made  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag 
azine  last  week  that  the  Belgian  Industrial  Company  had 
ordered  a  228"  Fourdrinier  paper  machine  from  Charles 
Walm.sley  Ltd.,  Bury,  Lancashire,  Eng.,  makers  of  the 
twin  monsters  at  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company's 
mill.  The  machine  ordered  by  the  Belgian  Industrial  Co. 
will  operate  at  not  more  than  750  feet  per  minute,  at 
which  sjieed  the  jiroduction  is  estimated  at  an  average  of 
80  tons  per  2t  hours.  It  is  expected  that  this  machine 
wdl  be  in  operation  in  January  1923.  The  contract  for 
the  drive  has  not  yet  been  placed  but  it  is  quite  likely  that 
a  sectional  electric  drive  will  be  used.  A  machine  room 
wdl  be  built  to  acconunodate  two  of  these  enormous 
machines,  though  only  one  is  to  be  installed  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

.Since  The  Belgian  Industrial  Co.  has  at  present  a  sur- 
plus production  of  sulphite  and  groundwood,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  make  any  extension  to  their  sulphite  and 
groundwood  mills;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  new  mach- 
ine is  installed  there  still  will  be  a  surplu.s  production 
of  groundwood  and  sulphite  available  if  the  Companv 
operates  their  pulp  nulls  at  maximum  capacity.  We  have 
heard,  however,  that  it  is  their  intention  to"  reduce  the 
output  of  groundwood  and  sulphite  to  their  own  require- 
ments after  the  new  paper  machine  is  installed. 

.Some  intimation  has  been  made  that  should  tiie  demand 
for  newsprint  warrant  the  installation  of  an  additional 
machine  The  Belgian  Industrial  Co.  would  install  a  second 
new  machine  during  the  year  1923,  which  would  bring  their 
total  jiroduetion  of  newsprint  up  to  .360  tons  per  day. 

HOW  FOREST  FIRES  START 

Do  your  part  in  preventing  fire  becoming  master.  Look 
after  your  cam,,  fire.  See  it  is  dead  out.  Do  not  throw 
matches  or  burning  material  or  ashes  where  thev  might 
.gnite  leaves  or  twigs  or  rubbish  and  thus  set  fir"e  to  the 
lorest. 
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Mav  11,  1922. 


British  Trade  News 

(From    our    London    Correspondent) 
T       ^   „     M-iv    1      lO-^"     —    I    mentioned    recently    that 
Sir   VanTiUa  t-^-BowaterVthe   prominent    British    seller    of 
piper   "W  well  known  firm  bears  his  name  m  London, 
wa      s'tandin«    as    a    candidate    for    the    Imper.al    Parha- 
mentfn  the  hUerests  of  the  City  of  London,  /l-  Conser^ 
vat"  e  Association  of  the  City  has  failed  to  adopt  hnu  a   d 
:, pealed  to  him  to  withdraw.     Sir  Vans.,.ar^  .sa.d  he  could 
not  see  his  wav.     He  is  now  opposed.     It  will  be  a  great 
nJht   for   victory.      Sir   Vansittart   has   been   treated   very 
£rh   and  bv-not  adopting  him  a  breach  of  -stom  has. 
curred.     Judging  by  the  present  events  the  election  tor 
h       ;^   candidate^   promises   to   be    an   -tremely   cxpen- 
sve  one.     All  the  paper  men  are  doing  nothmg  but  talk- 
ing about  the  election,  because  "one  of  the.r  own     .s  n,  U. 

British  Dyes  Discovery 

Professor  Arthur  G.  Green,  the  Director  of  tbe  BritiJ 
Dvestuffs  Corporation  laboratories,  announces  the  d.s- 
co  erv  of  a  new  class  of  dyestuffs,  called  lonamu^s  . 
'."  i  .  'will  dve  a  wliite  n.aterial  in  two  colors  by  one  opera- 
t^  The  discovery  at  present  is  concerned  with  acetyl 
silk  but  it  is  followed  closely  by  paper  manufacturers 
witli  a  view  to  future  developments. 

The  production  of  two  colors  at  once  .s  not  ent.reb 
new  According  to  Pliny,  the  Egyptians  obtained  Uo 
colors  out  of  ole  dye-bath,  but  Professor  Green  s  d.s- 
c.°yery  is  a  milestone  in  chemical  research  and  n>ay 
strengthen  the  hands  of  others  in  the  laboratories. 
Universal  Stagnation 

The  Directors  of  Messrs.  .)ohn  Dickinson  &  Co  1  td., 
whose  mills  are  in  Hertfordshire  in  the  course  oitlu^r 
annual  report  say  that  during  the  greater  part  ot  e 
year  there  was  a  universal  stagnation  >n  trade  and  the 
irm  was  particularly  affected  by  the  unparalle  led  lal 
n  values  the  prolonged  coal  miners'  strike,  and  the  grave 
d  ffi>ulti«  arising  f;om  the  state  of  the  foreign  and  In^ 
dian  exchanges.  After  passing  through  such  a  period  o 
extraordinary  and  difficult  condititons  the  financial 
strength  of  the  company   is  a   satisfactory   feature^ 

There  is  an  interesting  development  about  to  take 
place  in  connection  with  this  firm.  The  Directors,  after 
recording  their  appreciation  of  the  services  of  their  em- 
ployees under  conditions  of  unusual  ditficu  ty.  announce 
that  they  are  moving  for  an  alteration  in  the  articles  of 
association.  (Firm's  constitution),  so  that  an  employee  of 
the  company  may  be  elected  as  an  annual  director.  1  his 
is  an  interesting  development  in  these  days  when  one 
hears  so  much  of   Capital   versus   Labor. 

The  Wages  Conference 
The  members  of  the  Employers'  Federation  of  Paper- 
makers  are  now  discussing  the  report  submitted  by  the 
special  committee  aj.pointed  to  discuss  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Unions  the  question  of  wages  and  hours  m 
the  mills.  On  Mav  i  the  Unions  will  announce  to  the 
Federation  the  result  of  the  recent  ballot  on  questions  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  workers.  Both  sides  are  now  getting  to 
closer  o-rips  and  the  industry  sliould  shortly  know  whether 
it  is  agreement,  or  a  lock-out.  The  latter  would  be  a 
fatal  step  and  is  not  encouraged  by  anyone. 

An  Irish  Strike 

There  is  trouble  in  Dublin,  the  capital  of  the  Iri.sh 
Free  State.  The  Irish  Paper  Mills  Co.  Ltd..  in  which  Sir 
Frederick  Becker  takes  a  great  interest,  is  enduring  a 
.strike  at  the  Cloudalkin  mill.  There  appears  to  be  an 
eruption  over  wages.  According  to  the  Adjutant  of  the 
3rd    Battalion,   No.    2    Brigade,   2nd    Eastern    Division— it 


sounds  war-like — there  is  a  proposed  "cut"  of  3  cents  an 
hour.  And  lie  writes:  "I  propose  that  the  mills  be  re- 
opened immediately,  and  the  matter  of  the  "cut"  referred 
to  arbitration,  wliicli  I  shall  facilitate  in  any  way  I  can. 
In  order  tliat  your  position  may  not  be  thereby  prejudiced 
and  to  help  an  amicable  settlement.  I  am  willing  that  you 
should  announce  that  you  are  acting  under  orders  and 
shall  send  you  an  order  to  open.  .  ."  The  Manager  of  the 
mill  promptly  replied:  "I  take  leave  to  inform  you  tliat 
the  company  does  not  see  its  way  to  obey  3'our  orders.  1 
must  leave  you  to  adopt  wliat  course  you  think  best,  but 
if  you  have  the  authority  to  start  the  mill  yourself  no 
difficulty  will  be  put  in  your  way  by  me  or  the  company, 
provided  we  are  projierly  indemnified  for  what  material, 
coal,  and  supplies  you  use  and  any  damage."  The  matter, 
needless  to  say,  is  in  abeyance.  Reading  the  letter,  one 
would  imagine  they  were  in  Mexico  during  the  pre-war 
revolutions. 

Poor  Chlorine  Products  Demand 

.Vt  the  animal  meeting,  held  in  London,  the  other  day, 
of  the  L'nited  Alkali  Co.  Ltd.,  the  chairman  (Mr.  .Mus- 
|)ratt)  announced  that  at  Newcastle-on  Tyne  the  electroly- 
tic plants  were  working  almost  full  time,  hut  at  Widness  the 
similar  plants  were  still  on  reduced  load,  as  the  demand 
for  chlorine  products,  owing  to  the  depression  in  the 
paper  trade,  was  still  far  below  the  normal.  The  posi- 
tion was,  however,  improving  week  by  week,  if  only  slowly, 
and  every  increase  in  consumption  represented  a  decrease 
in  cost  which  the  company  handid  on  to  the  consumer  in 
the  hope  of  further  st.mulating  consumjitinii.  A  small 
dividend   Mas   decland. 


China  Clay  Industry 

The  Cliina  Clay  industry  has  a  better  outlook.  It  only 
remains  for  a  little  more  briskness  to  be  shown  in  the 
paper  industry  to  give  china  clay  a  better  setting  on  its 
feet  again.  During  the  jiast  18  months  producers  of  china 
clay  have  gone  through  difficult  times  and  it  is  believed 
now  that  a  new  era  is  dawning  on  the  industry — at  least 
some  of  the  pit  men  speak  hopefulh'  of  business  in  the 
near  future.  There  are  heavy  stocks  in  Cornwall  to  be 
lieared  out  so  that  a  good  rush  can  be  easily  dealt  with, 
should  it  ever  take  place. 

,   Imports  of  Boards 

During  March  Strawboard  was  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  extent  of  1.5,1'4.5  tons  valued  at 
fl  19.01-2.  (jermany.  Netherlands,  and  Belgium,  were  the 
supplying  countries. 

Millboards  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  l.OGt'i^  tons 
valued  at  i;-il,913.  Supplies  were  received  as  follows: — 
From  Canada,  Sifit/o  tons;  Netherlands,  SHYo]  U.  S.  A., 
Sli-^'j  tons;  Germany,  376l/o  tons;  Finland,  173%  tons; 
Sweden,  532  tons;  Norway,  186  tons.  Canada,  it  will  be 
noticed,  comes  next  to  Sweden  and  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  as  a  supplying  country. 

Cardboard  and  Pasteboard  imports  were,  during  March, 
.■iS3  tons  valued  at  ±12,411.  U.  S.  A.,  Germany,  Norway, 
.Sweden.  1' ranee  and  Germany  are  the  chief  suppliers, 
t  anada  does  not  figure  in  the  import  list. 

Leatherboards  were  imported  from  Germany,  L'.  S.  A., 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Canada,  to  the  extent  of  -t95l/4 
tons  valued  at  £9.5.5.').  Germany  shipped  31'*/4  tons;  Ne- 
thelands,  11  tons;  S^veden,  356  tons;  Norway,  27t/i  tons; 
Canada,  35  tons,  cwt. ;  U.  S.  A..  16  tons  13  cwt. ;  Austria. 
U)  tons;  Finland,  2  tons. 

Pulp  Market 

Chemical:  more  inquiry;  groiindwood:  demand  is  fair 
or  more  business  jiassing. 
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The  English  China  Clay  Industry 

By  Our  Own  Cornish  (Correspondent 

Tlirnngli  tlie  extensive  world-wide  trade  depression 
I  lie  Ciiin<i  Clay  industry  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  has 
been  considerably  affected  and  the  year  1921  taken  as 
a  whole  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  darkest  period 
in  its  history.  Cornwall  is  by-far  the  largest  producing 
county  or  elay  area  in  the  -whole  Avorld  but  some  of  the 
clays  produced  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Devonshire, 
particularly  from  the  Leemoor  mines  of  the  English 
China  Clays  Ltd.,  are  practically  unrivalled.  The  ad- 
vancement of  the  English  China  Clay  industry  in  latter 
years  has  been  most  romantic. 

The  earliest  figures  were  about  one  hundred  and 
twelve  years  ago  when  the  total  output  recorded  was 
considerably  less  than  2,000  tons  and  much  of  this  was 
sent  to  the  United  States. 

The  premier  firm,  the  English  China  Clays  Ltd.,  have 
a  normal  productive  capacity  of  at  least  500,000  tons 
per  anniun  and  the  firm  of  Messrs.  A.  D.  Pochin  and 
Messrs.  John  Lovering  and  Co.,  can  easily  exceed  the 
200,000  ton  production  in  a  year.  Since  1912  the  indus- 
try has  been  faced  with  almost  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties. The  strike  among  the  clay  workers  in  1913  was 
soon  followed  by  the  great  European  Crisis  which  near- 
ly submerged  the  great  industry  in  consequence  of  so 
many  volunteers  that  enlisted  and  the  staffing  of  the 
mines  became  a  difficult  problem.  One  restrictive  meas- 
ure after  another  so  threatened  the  industry  during  the 
war  that  an  association  evolved  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Associated  C'liina  Clays  Limited  the  industry  be- 
came organized  and  about  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  out- 
put of  Cornwall  and  Devon  was  subsequently  controlled 
by  this  association,  whose  offices  are  in  the  China  Clay 
Town  of  St.  Austell.  The  association  has  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  that  indiscriminate  competition 
amongst  the  producers  and  has  secured  many  othei- 
(Miinmercial  advantages  which  have  assisted  very  mate- 
rially in  the  reduction  of  prices  of  this  important  raw 
material.  China  Clay  as  a  raw  material  which  enters  in 
so  many  important  manufactures  that  the  slightest  re- 
covery of  the  general  trade  of  the  country  will  soon  be 
be  reflected  in  an  increased  demand  for  China  Clay. 
B^jr  many  years  Germany  and  other  continental  mar- 
kets were  large  importers  of  <mr  China  Clay,  but  the 
war  and  the  adverse  exchanges  have  compelled  the  con- 
tinental users  of  our  clay  to  extend  their  own  domestic 
clay  production  to  the  detriment  of  the  Cornish  indus- 
try. 

When  tlie  momentous  questions  were  settled  at  the 
Wa.shington  and  Genoa  conferences  we  hoped  consider- 
ation would  be  given  to  the  World's  Financial  Bur- 
dens and  something  done  to  stabilize  the  rates  of  ex- 
change f.o  as  to  assist  international  trade  and  prosper- 
ity generally.  In  view  of  the  recent  business  tour  in  the 
United  States  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Higman  of  St.  Austell,  he 
very  kindly  gave  me  some  of  his  impressions  obtained 
in  relation  to  the  trade  conditions  prevailing  in  that 
great  country.  It  was  Mr.  Higman 's  twenty-first  visit 
to  the  States  and  on  this  occasion  he  visited  many 
towns  in  the  central  West  including  Kalamazoo.  Bus- 
iness was  found  to  be  certainly  improving  and  mills 
which  were  closed  have  been  re-started  whilst  mills 
working  on  half-time  had  increased  to  75  %  or  even 
more.  The  domestic  clays  of  America  have  been  used  by 
some  paper  mills  for  a  considerable  time  because  they 
have  been  cheaper  and  obtained  more  conveniently  from 
the  clay  areas  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Virginia 
where  the  railway  rates  operate  favorably,  but  in  those 
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manufacturing  centres  tbal  are  situated  near  New 
York,  Boston  and  Portland  the  domestic  producers 
cannot  compete  with  the  English  Clays  in  price  and  of 
course  they  do  not  pretend  lo  compete  in  quality. 

The  English  Clays  are  recognized  throughout  the 
States  and  Canada  as  by  far  the  most  superior  and  the 
Cornish  and  Devon  producer  could  rest  assured  that 
the  great  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
and  also  of  Canada  would  be  obliged  to  have  their  sup- 
plies of  Clay  from  England  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  American  and  Canadian  Paper  industry  is  the 
best  customer  of  the  English  China  Clay,  and  fully  75 
per  cent  of  the  exports  to  those  countries  is  used  for 
paper  making.  The  producers  of  the  domestic  clays  in 
America  were  rather  keen  on  the  sub.jec^t  of  increasing 
the  tariff  on  china  elay  sent  out  from  England  and  buy- 
ers as  well  as  consumers  of  English  clays  who  are  not 
an  nisignificant  body  in  the  States  are  naturally  in  op- 
position to  the  proposal. 

^  In  the  extension  of  English  China  Clays,  Ltd.,  his 
firm,  and  the  clay  industry  generally  Mr.  W.  Sessions 
has  taken  an  outstanding  interest.  He  has  made  .several 
VLsits  to  the  States  on  behalf  of  the  firm  he  represents 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  and  very  few  have 
been  enabled  to  investigate  the  conditions  which  had 
created  such  a  world-wide  depression.  He  rightly  con- 
tends that  the  abnormal  price  of  coal  and  other  mining 
materials  as  well  as  the  excessively  high  wages  and  also 
that  insidious  disposition  to  retard  production  have 
been  and  are  still  a  serious  deterrent  to  business.  English 
Clays  are  now  comparatively  high  priced  raw  material 
in  place  of  what  was  regarded  with  its  accompanying 
low  freights  befoi'e  the  war  as  a  manufacturing  com- 
modity of  unparalleled  cheapness  throughout  the  whole 
world,  and  in  consequence  secured  an  unprecedent  de- 
mand. Mr.  Sessions,  however,  does  not  hesitate  to  pre- 
dict that  trade  even  equal  to  the  pre-war  tonnage  can 
again  be  secured  under  a  united  control  accompanied 
by  a  reasonable  reduction  in  working  expenses  and 
materials  and  a  return  to  a  more  rea.sonable  rate  of 
wages.  The  Town  of  St.  Au.stell  has  become  an  impor- 
tant centre  for  the  English  China  Clay  indu.strv  and 
here,  all  the  producers  of  any  repute  liave  their"  chief 
offices.  Tlie  associated  China  Clays  Ltd.,  a  combination 
ot  Clay  producers  which  controls  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
entire  production  hold  their  monthly  meetings  at  St. 
Austell  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hon.  H.  D.  Mc 
Laren,  M.  P.,  the  son  of  Lord  Aberconway,  in  "Ye  old 
House"  a  famous  and  very  substantial  mansion  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Town. 

China  Clay  is  one  of  the  few  raw  materials  that  has 
not  been  seriously  drained  by  the  war.  Its  inexhaust- 
ible and  easily  procurable  supplies  are  therefore  likely 
to  be  intensively  exploited  when  the  cycle  of  the  worlds 
trade  operates  more  favorabl.y.  The  spirit  of  progres- 
sion has  apparently  laid  hold  of  the  industry  and  with 
the  aid  of  research  observation  and  experience  with  a 
return  to  costs  approximating  these  pre-war  days  there 
IS  no  reason  why  the  English  China  Clav  industrv 
should  not  revert  to  that  period  of  activity  that  so  si-'- 
nificantly  characterized  it  befoi-e  the  European  Crisk. 

If  one  simply  reflects  upon  the  numerous  articles  of 
manufacture  that  China  Clay  has  been  applied  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  it  is  almost  unbelievable.  Its  use 
in  paper,  pottery  and  textile  manufacture  is  well 
known  and  needs  no  comment  but  the  lesser  uses  that 
china  clay  enters  into  are  in  the  production  of  ammonia 
sulphate,  sulphuric  acid,  aluminium,  alum,  colored  pig- 
ments, washing  and  cleansing  soaps,  water  softener's 
sewerage  purifiers,  metal  and  plate  cleansers,  stove 
and   boot   polishers,   toilet   powders,    cosmestics, '  tooth- 
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powders  and  paste,  ultramarine,  starch,  eheniieal  ma- 
nures and  fertilisers,  disinfectant  powders  and  paint, 
crayons,  pencils,  linoleum,  clay-beds  for  hand-writing 
and  type-writing  duplicators,  picture-frame  moulding, 
asbestos,  fire  brick,  boiler-packing,  plaster  modelling 
materials,  buttons,  knife  and  fork  handles,  tanning, 
brewing  and  rubber.  And  even  these  do  not  complete 
the  variety  of  purposes  because  china  clay  is  employed 
in  other  things  known  only  to  the  users  themselves  and 
thus  it  can  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  multipotent  of  all  the  raw  materials  produced. 
Only  the  purest  and  whitest  of  our  clays  are  used  in  the 
finest  grade  papers  and  for  such  the  English  Clays  are 
not  only  preferable  but  practically  indispensable. 

OLD   COUNTRY  NOTES 

The  followmg  notes  were  sent  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  by  H.  M.  British  Trade  Commissioner. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  in  the  paper  and  stationery 
trades  that  the  outlook  for  business  is  improving  slightly. 
The  volume  of  trade  passing  was  distinctly  larger  than 
that  secured  during  the  preceding  month. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  near  future  the  price  of 
|)aper  will  stiffen. 

An  interesting  and  important  announcement  has  been 
made  bv  Harrison  and  Sons,  Ltd..  Printers-in-Ordinary 
t(i  His '.Ma.iesty,  of  44-47  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C.  and 
I'erkin.'^.  Bacon  And  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Southwark  Bridge 
Buildings,  S.E.I  stating  that  they  have  made  arrange- 
ments whereby,  while  their  business  will  be  carried  on  un- 
der the  same  management  as  before,  their  resources  will 
lie  combined  so  that  all  classes  of  steel  plate  and  other  en- 
graving, printing  from  plate,  offset  lithography  or  let- 
terpress, binding,  stationery,  etc.,  will  be  executed  by 
the  associated  firms  in  whichever  department  is  most 
suitable  and  economical. 

Perkins,  Bacon  and  Co.  are  the  well-known  engravers 
wlio.  in  1840,  produced  Rowland  Hill's  original  penny 
postage  stamp,  and  for  forty  years  supplied  the  British 
pul)lic  with  "Queen's  Heads,"  while  Harrison  and  Sons, 
wliii  have  been  confidential  printers  to  the  Government 
for  close  upon  two  hundred  years,  have  since  1911  pro- 
duced the  British  stamps  by  the  surface  printing  process 
at  their  modern  works  at  Hayes  (Middlesex). 

Tlie  association  of  these  two  firms  of  British  stamp 
printers  (both  established  over  one  hundred  years  ago) 
is  in  a  way  unique,  and  should  present  a  very  strong 
coml)ination  of  skill  and  efficiency  in  the  classes  of 
work  in  which  the  associated  firms  respectively  spe- 
cialise. 

Another  important  amalgamation  has  been  completed 
in  the  Printing  trade.  Bemrose  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Derby; 
Alfred  Cot>ke,  Ltd.,  Leeds;  and  Norbury,  Natzio  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Manchester;  have  combined  under  a  holding  com- 
pany entitled  the  Universal  Printers,  Ltd.,  London, 
witli  a  nominal  capital  of  £800,000. 

These  companies  embrace  practically  every  process  of 
lirinting  and  .should  be  in  a  position  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  foreign  producers. 

An  impoi-tant  development  has  recently  been  made 
in  reproducing  photographs  in  newspapers.  A  news- 
]iaper  has  been  printed  for  the  first  time  by  the  photo- 
litho  process  on  a  rotary  offset  machine.  By  this  means 
photographs  can  be  printed  on  ordinary  newsprint 
jiaper,  bringing  out  all  the  details  a.s  if  they  had  been 
printed  on  art  paper.  The  quality  of  the  illustrations 
is  eminently  successful,  and  one  cannot  imagine  that 
even  the  machine  gravure  process  could  have  achieved 
90  much  under  newspaper  conditions,  especially  consi- 
derating  the  quality  of  paper  which  is  used. 


A  WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY 

The  annual  summer  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  on  June 
20  and  21,  promises  to  be  of  exceptional  interest.  The 
executive  council  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  to  visit  the 
company's  mill  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.  The  committee 
of  arrangements — Messrs.  R.W.  Hovey.  C.  Nelson  Gain, 
A.  L.  Dawe,  J.  X.  Stephenson  and  Edward  Beck — are 
anxious  that  the  meeting  should  be  very  well  attended, 
believing  that  the  visit  will  prove  of  great  educational 
value,  having  regard  to  the  extent  and  completeness  of 
the  mill.  Last  .year  its  productive  capacity  was  increas- 
ed from  250  to  510  tons  of  newsprint  a  day  by  the  in- 
stallation of  three  new  machines,  making  it  the  largest 
newsprint  plant  under  one  roof.  One  of  the  machines 
is  158  inches  in  width,  and  is  equipped  with  the  "West- 
inghoiise  s.ynchronous  electric  drive,  each  imit  having 
its  own  motor.  The  Pusej^-Jones  Company  of  "Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  supplied  this  machine,  while  two  others,  each 
of  which  is  232  inches  wide,  were  built  by  Charles 
"Walmsley  and  Co.  of  Bury,  England.  Thej^  are  the  lar- 
gest newsprint  machines  in  the  world,  each  having  a 
capacity  of  981/2  tons  daily,  at  a  speed  of  700  feet  per 
minute.  The  grinding  machinery  was  increased  by  the 
addition  of  twenty-one  grinders  and  a  new  wrapping 
machine  installed,  with  an  output  of  thirty  tons  a  day. 

The  completed  plant  possesses  many  unique  aiul  in- 
dividual features  well  worth  the  inspection  and  stud.v 
of  those  interested  in  paper  mill  mechanics  and  effi- 
ciencies. 

The  Company's  power  development  is  also  one  offer- 
ing opportunity  for  inspection  and  comparison. 

The  local  arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  K.  A. 
Mc  Inniis,  general  manager  of  the  company  and  Mr.  R. 
W.  Hovey. 

The  members  will  leave  Toronto  or  Montreal,  or 
whatever  point  is  most  convenient  for  them,  on  Monday, 
June  19th,  uniting  at  North  Bay,  Out.,  (Ui  Tuesday 
morning.  Negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  engage- 
ment of  a  special  train  fi-om  North  Bay  to  Iroquois 
Falls  and  return  with  dining  and  sleeping  car  ac- 
commodation. 

Wednesday,  June  21st,  and  Thursday  morning,  June 
22nd,  will  be  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the  Abitibi 
plant.  Returning,  the  party  will  leave  Iroquois  Falls  on 
Thursday,  June  22,  at  1.15  p.m.,  arriving  at  Nortli  Bay 
at  10.30  p.m.  and  at  Montreal  and  Toronto,  respective- 
ly, the  following  morning. 

First-class  return  railway  fare  will  be  as  follows : — ■ 
From  Montreal  to  Iroquois  Falls  and  return  .  .     $35.95; 
From  Toronto  to  Iroquois  Falls  and  return  .  .     $28.90. 

It  is  certain  that  those  who  attend  will  have  not  only 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  one  of  the  finest  mills  on 
the  Continent,  but  will  enjoy  the  visit  from  the  social 
standpoint.  

Offices  in  Toronto  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the 
Niagara  peninsula  are  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
making  practical  use  of  radio  telephony  to  keep  in 
touch  with  their  mills.  The  distance  is  less  than  fifty 
miles,  and  operators  in  St.  Catharines  and  vicinity  are 
regularly  listening  in  to  the  broadcasting  from  Toronto. 
The  commercial  set  with  its  own  special  wave  length 
seems  only  a  short  step  further. 


Russell  A.  Pettengill  announces  that  Tiic  Russell  A. 
Pettengill  Co.  shall  In-  known  licrcafter  as  Pettengill  In- 
corporated, Industrial  Engineers.  1700  Prarie  .\ve.,  Chi- 
cago, and  the  expansion  of  his  business  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  Pettengill  &  Associates,  Industrial  En- 
gineers, 27  School  Street,  Boston. 
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VVc  aro  iuformcd  that  ground  is  being  broken  in  pre- 
paration for  the  construction  of  the  mill  of  the  Three 
Rivers  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited. 

The  I'ulp  and  paper  industry  is  well  represented  on 
1he  connnittees  of  the  Montreal  branch  and  the  Quebec 
Division  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 
The  following  are  members  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  Montreal  branch  :  Messrs.  A.  D.  Huff,  Riordon  Com- 
pany ;  Art.  Harvies,  Canadian  Paper  Box  Company ;  T. 
P.  Howard,  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited.  On 
the  committee  of  the  Quebec  I)ivisi(ni:  ]\Iessrs.  A.  S. 
Ginger,  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Montreal; 
H.  Biei-mans,  Belgian  Industrial  Company,  Limited, 
Shawinigan  Falls;  •!.  Rolland,  Rolland  Paper  Company, 
St.  Jerome;  H.  C.  Price.  Price  Brothers  and  Company, 
Limited,  Quebec  City.  The  elections  were  held  at  the 
annual  meeting  lield  in  .Montreal  last  week. 

The  Rldiitreal  Pa|)er  club  has  decided  to  make  a  vig- 
orous effort  to  increase  the  nu'mbership,  believing 
that  the  club  can  be  of  great  value  to  the  pulp  and  pa- 
per trades  and  allied  interests.  With  this  object  in  view 
llie  executive  have  appointed  the  following  as  a  mem- 
liei-ship  committee. — Messrs.  H.  Larkin,  Federal  Paper 
Comiiany:  C.  .lodin,  Rolland  Paper  Company;  M.  A. 
Reid,  Uarkci-,  Ellis  and  Company;  A.  Villeneuve,  Rol- 
land Paper  Company;  and  J.  M.  Hampshire,  E.  B.  Eddy 
Company. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Sir  T.  Vansittart  Bo- 
water,  who  is  contesting  the  City  of  London  Parliamen- 
tary seat  vacated  by  the  Earl  of  Balfour,  is  a  paper 
maker  in  a  large  way  of  business.  He  is  a  former  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  is  nominated  as  an  Independent 
Conservative  candidate  in  opposition  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Gren- 
fell,  the  official  candidate. 

Tile  sudden  death  of  i\Ir.  Thomas  F.  Judge,  general 
manager  of  Lord  Nortlicliffe's  paper  mills  at  Grand 
Falls,  Newfoundland,  is  announced.  He  was  a  native  of 
Biddeford,  Maine,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  and  a  member  of  the  Technical  Section. 

Mr.  W.  Gorman,  of  the  Montreal  office  of  the  Provin- 
cial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  is,  we  regret  to  learn  absent 
from  business  owing  to  illness. 


PAPER  CLUB  ENJOYED  FILM 

Thei-e  is  every  promise  that  the  efforts  now  being 
made  to  augment  the  membership  of  the  Montreal  Pa- 
per Club  will  meet  with  success.  As  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  by-laws  have  been  amended  in  order  to  ad- 
mit of  printers' salemen  and  large  buyers  of  paper.  The 
result  was  evident  in  liie  large  attendance  at  the  Lun- 
che(ni  at  the  Queen's  Hotel  on  May  6.  The  chief  item  on 
the  program  was  the  film  loaned  by  Price  Brothers  and 
Company,  Limited,  illustrating  that  company's  opera- 
tions, from  felling  the  tree  to  the  shipping  of" the  new.s- 
print.  The  film  showed  the  extensive  activities  of  the 
company,  particularly  the  large  timber  limits,  the  camp 
and  driving  operations,  and  tlie  methods  employed  to 
breakiip  jams  on  the  drives.  It  was  a  very  appropriate 
film  for  .such  a  gathering,  and  apart  from  the  purely 
pictorial  interest,  possessed  an  educative  value  for  those 
directly  and  indirectly  associated  with  the  paper  indus- 
try. 

Prior  to  the   showing  of  the   film,  Mr.  R.  MacLean, 


the  i)resi(h'iil,  explained  the  reason  for  enlarging  the 
.scope  of  the  club,  adding  "This  is  clean-up  week  and  we 
expect  to  clean  up  all  those  here  in  the  wav  of  member- 
ship." 

Mr.  A.  L.  Da  we  added  a  few  words  as  to  the  objects 
of  the  club,  emphasising  its  value  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  paper  business. 


NO  INCREASE  IN  NEWSPRINT  PRICE 
PROBABLE 

"Wliilc  the  newsprint  industry  may  be  .said  to  be  in  a 
littter  position  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  or  even  six  months 
ago,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  real  ground  for  the 
over  optimistic  statements  and  rose-colored  forecasts  that 
are  being  sjjread  abroad,  presumably  for  their  effect 
upon  stock  market  speculation.s,"  said  Mr.  George  M. 
McKee,  president  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation, when  asked  this  week  by  the  Editor  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  rejiorts  that  the  paper  industry  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  liigii  level  of  jjrosperitv  it  enjoved  in 
J920. 

"It  is  quite  true,"  said  Mr.  .McKec,  "that  most  of  the 
Canadian  mills  are  at  present  producing  a  greater  volume 
of  paper  than  they  did  during  the  slump  period  of  last 
year.  We  hope  that  this  is  more  than  a  passing  condition 
brought  about  by  seasonal  influences  and  the  desire  of 
tlie  newspaper  publishers  to  forestall  delayed  shipments 
owing  to  the  coal  strike  and  to  threatened  labor  troubles 
within  the  industry  itself,  but  this  cannot  be  determined 
accurately  until  the  Summer  has  further  advanced  and 
the  publishers  are  able  to  estimate  tlieir  fall  requirements. 
.\t  present  newspaper  circulation  and  advertising  volume 
both  show  a  gratifying  increase  over  last  year  wliich,  if  it 
continues,  will  undoubtedly  help  the  situation. 

"The  persistent  rumors  of  an  increase  in  the  contract 
price  for  newsjjrint  before  the  end  of  the  year  can,  how- 
ever, have  no  substantial  basis  inasmuch  as  a  sufficiently 
large  proportion  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  are  al- 
ready committed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  ensure 
price  stability. 

"While  it  is  generally  admitted,  even  by  informed  pub- 
lishers, that  the  current  price  of  newsprint  does  not  yield 
an  adequate  return  when  current  production  costs  are 
taken  into  account,  the  prospects  for  improvement  in  that 
direction  are  not  encouraging  but  must  await  the  develop- 
ments of  the  future." 


FORESTS  FIRES  AND  THE  CITIZEN 

Forest  fires  have  made  such  inroads  upon  Canada's 
forests,  that  no  citizen  having  the  country's  interests  at 
heart  can  refrain  from  adopting  every  sensible  precau- 
tion in  his  personal  conduct.  Unextinguished  camp  fires, 
lighted  matches,  and  tobacco  have  robbed  the  nation  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  public-owned  property.  To  leave  a 
camp-fire  burning  while  in  or  near  standing  timber  is  a 
plain  invitation  to  a  disaster.  The  lighted  match  and  the 
cigarette  are  in  the  same  category. 


An  excellent  way  to  determine  the  value  of  an  em- 
ployee is  to  give  him  a  lot  of  spare  time  and  then  to 
observe  what  he  does  with  it. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A Properties,  chemistry  and  testing  of  materials  and 

products 
A-4  Comparative  Methods  of  Determining  the  Lig- 
nin  Content  of  Chemical  Pulp.  E.  IIEUSER  &  G.  WEX- 
ZEL.  Papierfabr.,  xix,  1177-1184,  (Oct.  21,  1921).  The 
various  mehtods  are  discussed  and  compared  with  each 
other.  The  method  of  Konig  and  Rump  or  of  Becker 
gives  too  high  values  because  of  the  separation  of  col- 
loidal material  with  the  lignin.  The  method  of  Will- 
statter  and  Zeehmeister  may  be  applied  to  this  determi- 
nation provided  the  pulp  is  hydrolized  with  7  parts  of 
hydrochloric  acid  for  a  sufficient  time,  diluted  with  10 
parts  of  water  and  heated  to  boiling  for  about  10  min- 
utes. The  method  of  KruU  (treatment  with  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  gas)  gave  values  much  too  high,  though  the 
method  might  be  modified  by  sufficient  study.  The 
method  of  Konig  and  Rump  (1  percent  hydrochloric 
acid)  likewise  gave  too  high  results.  Comparison  is 
made  of  these  results  with  indirect  methods  such  as  the 
methyl  and  methoxy  numbers  and  the  phloroglueiuol 
method  of  Cross  and  Bevan.  It  would  seem  tliat  at  pres- 
ent the  modified  Willstatter  and  Zeehmeister  method 
gives  the  most  reliable  results.   -I.  G. 

A-11  Examination  of  China  Clay.  JA]\IES  STRACH- 
AN.  Paper,  xxix.  No.  21.  16-18,  (Jan.  25,  1922;  Paper 
Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  1,  46-47,  (Jan.  5,  1922).  The  author 
considers  that  a  12  per  cent  moisture  content  for  clay 
with  present  methods  of  drying  is  fairly  reasonable; 
but  as  moisture  is  absolutely  useless  to  the  paper  maker 
and  represents  so  much  dead  weight  that  he  has  to 
handle  and  caimot  put  into  his  paper,  the  producer 
should  adopt  modern  methods  of  drying  by  which  the 
moisture  content  could  be  reduced  to  1  or  2  per  cent 
without  danger  of  calcining.  The  following  are  suggest- 
ed as  practical  standards  for  the  maximum  amount  of 
grit  allowable  in  various  grades  of  clay ;  China  clay  for 
coating  not  more  than  0.1  per  cent  for  fine  papers  not 
more  than  0.25 ;  for  news  not  more  than  0.5 ;  low  grade 
clays  containing  5  to  10  per  cent  mica  should  be  de- 
scribed commercially  as  "mica  clays".  A  method  is  de- 
scribed for  the  determination  of  grit  by  repeated  sedi- 
mentation and  decantation  in  beakers  or  jars  of  stand- 
ard size.   -A.  P.   -C. 

A-12  A-15  Alleged  Absorption  of  Alumina  from  Alu- 
minum Sulphate  Solutions  by  Cellulose.  ALFRED 
TINGLE,  E.  B.  Eddv  Co.,  Hull,  Que.,  Canada.  J.  Ind. 
Eng.  Chem..  xiv,  198-199.  (March  1,  1922)  ;  Paper,  xxix, 
No.  26,  9-10,  (March  1,  1922).  The  observed  withdrawal 
of  alumina  from  solutions  of  aluminum  sulpliate  in  the 
presence  of  cellulose  is  due  to  chemical  precipitation  by 
non-cellulose  material  present  as  an  impurity.  Both 
neutral  and  basic  solutions  of  aluminum  sulphate  were 
brought  in  contact  under  various  conditions  with  cellu- 
lose in  the  form  of  (a)  acid-washed  filter  paper,  (b) 
bleached  sulphite  spruce  pulp.  By  the  methods  employ- 
ed, no  change  in  the  aluminum  content  of  the  solutions 
could  be  detected,  except  when  a  pulp  was  used  which 
contained  calcium  compounds  and  gave  a  strongh'  al- 
kaline reaction  to  water,  with  which  it  was  extracted. 
The  deduction  is  made  that  absorption  does  not  occur 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  that  the  phenomena 
which  have  been  accounted  for  by  this  cause  are  due  to 
other  causes.  The  question  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  an  authoritative  decision  reached  when 
pure  standard  cellulose  becomes  available  for  research. 


vASiOClATION 


Methods  of  investigation  which  attempt  to  separate 
aluminum  salts  from  cellulose  by  repeated  washing  can 
only  be  emplo.ved  when  great  caution  is  used  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  materials,  and  can  never  be  trusted  when 
basic  solutions  are  in  question.  The  experiments  car- 
ried out  are  described  in  detail.   -A.  P.  -C. 

A-0  Beet  Pulp  as  a  Substitute  for  Wood  Pulp  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Paper.  Fr.  patent  No.  517.  302.  F.  S. 
GERONA,  Chimie  et  Industrie,  vii,  127,  (Jan.  1922). 
Beet  pulp  contains  about  80  per  cent  of  iitilizable  mate- 
rial free  from  incrusting  matter.  It  can  be  mixed  witli 
other  fibrous  materials  in  proportions  up  to  50-70  per 
cent.  It  can  be  used  dry  for  the  manufacture  of  or- 
dinary grades  of  paper,  and  fresh,  either  as  it  comes 
from  the  diffusers  or  after  fermentation,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  finer  and  whiter  grades.  -A.  P.  -C. 
B — Forest  ry  and  Woods  management 

B-2  Fertilizer  Experiment  with  Spruce  Transplants. 
SIEFERT  and  HELBIG.  Forstwiss.  Centralbl.,  xlii, 
258-261,  (1920);  Botan  Abs.,  ix,  32,  (Aug.  1921).  Re- 
sults of  observations  (1914-1917)  on  the  height  growth 
of  spruce  transplants,  some  unfertilized  and  other  treat- 
ed in  1909  with  various  fertilizers,  are  presented.  The 
plants  to  which  nitrate  fertilizers  had  been  applied 
showed  more  rapid  growth  during  the  first  few  years, 
but  by  1917  had  been  overtaken  by  the  unfertilized 
ones,  whose  actual  percentage  growth  at  that  time  was 
considerablv  greater.  (Compare  next  abstract.)  -A.  P. 
-C. 

B-2  Results  of  Nitrogen  Fertilizer  Experiments  with 
Spruce.  :M.  HELBIG.  Forstwiss.  Centralbl.,  xlii,  262- 
267,  (1920)  ;  Botan.  Abs.,  ix,  23,  (Aug.  1921).  The  re- 
sults of  experiments  in  fertilizing  spruce  nursery  stock, 
1907-1917,  are  summarized.  The  conclusion  is  reached 
that  fertilization  of  young  spruce  with  nitrates  alone  is 
not  profitable,  but  that  complete  fertilization  is  advan- 
tageous in  cases  where  tall  planting  stock  is  desired  at 
an  earl.v  age.  -A.  P.  -C. 

B-2  Observations  on  the  Planting  of  the  Quicker 
Growing  Conifers.  H.  S.  STEWART.  Trans.  Roy. 
Scottish  Arboric.  Soc,  xxxiv,  141-145,  (1920)  ;  Botan. 
Abs.,  viii,  266,  (July  1921).  Spacing  even  as  close  as  3 
feet  in  the  case  of  Douglas  fir  and  Japanese  larch  does 
not  prevent,  and  onl.v  partially  restrains,  branch 
growth.  If  clean  boles  are  required,  hand  pruning  close 
to  the  stem  must  be  resorted  to.  Such  spacing,  more- 
over, results  in  the  production  of  many  suppressed 
boles  of  little  value  which  interfere  with  the  root  devel- 
opment of  the  more  vigorous,  dominant  neighbors. 
Spacings  of  5.5,  6,  and  7  feet  are  advocated  respective- 
ly for  Sitka  spruce,  Japanese  larch,  and  Douglas  fir.  - 
A.  P.   -C. 

B-2  What  it  Costs  to  Plant  Artificial  Forests.  Pulp 
and  Paper,  xix,  956,  (Sept.  15, 1921).  A  few  of  the  fig- 
ures obtained  by  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pulp  and  Paper  Association  in  its  investigation 
into  the  cost  of  commercial  planting  of  forests  are  giv- 
en, indicating  that  costs  are  much  lower  than  have  cus- 
tomarily been  estimated.  The  figures  given  show  a  cost 
of  $5  to  .$15  an  acre  in  several  States  of  the  Union, 
while  one  big  Canadian  Company  planting  much  closer 
than  is  the  custom  in  the  United  States  found  its  cost 
to  be  $15.12  an  acre.    -A.  P.    -C. 

B-4  Pure  Cellulose  from  Waste  Wood.  Ger.  Patent 
No.  341.  673."DRIM,  FUTTER-MITTEL-UND  ZELL- 
STOFF  G.  m.  b.   H.,  Aug.  7,  1918.     The   woody  mass, 
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which  is  previously  subjected  to  a  steaming  and  ex- 
traction process,  is  ground  up  into  a  fine  wet  mass, 
which  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas.  Ihe 
process  is  a  continuous  one,  a  steady  stream  of  chlorine 
gas  passing  in  countercurrent  to  the  stream  of  wet, 
finely-divided  wood.  -I.  G. 

D— Mechanical  pulp  manufacture 
D-1  Freeness  Tester.   Ger.  Patent  No.   342,.574,  F.  R. 
ROLLP^K  and  K.  FERDA,  Jan.  30,  1921.  A  machine  for 
testing  groundwood  to  determine  whether  it  is  wet  or 
free.    -I.  Q. 

D-4  Wood  Pulp  Grinders.  HOYER.  Wochbl.  Papier- 
fabr.,  lii,  4334-4346,  (Dec.  31,  1921).  Details  are  given 
regarding  the  feeding  of  the  presses,  the  charges  tliat 
they  can  handle,  tlie  clioice  and  the  shari^ening  of  tiie 
.stones,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  the  wood  pulp  grind- 
ers. -1.  G. 

E — Acid  processes  of  pulp  manufacture 
K-12  Paper  Drying  Apparatus.  Ger.  Patent  No.  343, 
027,  H.  L.  KUTTER,  May  M,  1915.  A  paper  drying  de- 
vice in  which  the  directly  heated  drying  cylinders  are 
arranged  in  vertical  series  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
cylinders  of  one  series  are  placed  in  the  center  in  be- 
tween two  drying  c.ylinders  of  the  other  series,  and  the 
continuous  band  of  paper  is  passed  in  snake-like  fash- 
ion over  the  cylinders.    -I.  G. 

K-18  The  Manufacture  of  Hard  Pasteboard.  H. 
POSTL.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.,  lii,  4154,  (Dec.  17,  1921). 
A  discussion  of  a  number  iif  conditions  that  must  be 
(>l)served  in  tlie  course  of  such  manufacture.   -I.  G. 

E-1  Determination  of  Sulphur  Dioxide  and  Lime  in 
Sulphite  Liquor.  B.  DEUTSCII.  Wochbl.  Papirefabr., 
liii,  314,  (Jan.  28,  1922).  A  comparison  of  Winkler's, 
Holm's  and  Sander's  methods,  in  which  the  lime  con- 
tent is  calculated  from  the  total  and  free  sulphur  diox- 
ide contents.  The  author  suggests  determining  lime  as 
oxalate,  titrating  total  suljihur  dioxide  by  means  of 
standard  iodine  and  starch  indicator,  and  calculating 
the  fi-ee  suliiluirous  acid.  This  method  would  have  the 
objection  that  the  lime  is  not  all  combined  with  sul- 
phurous acid,  part  being  combined  with  sulphuric  acid; 
so  that  the  combined  sulphurous  acid  would  be  too  high 
and  the  free  too  low.  A  correction  could,  however,  be 
made  by  determining  sulphuric  acid.  The  potassium 
permanganate  method  was  also  tested  out  but  was 
found  to  give  uncertain  i-esults,  probably  due  to  the 
formation  of  dithionates.   -I.  G. 

E-2  UtUizing  Vapors  from  Sulphite  Blow  Pits  and 
from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquors.  Ger.  Patent  No.  344,  955, 
E.  MIIERBE,  Dec.  2,  1921.  The  vapors  are  passed 
through  a  gas  sepai-ator  to  separate  the  sulphur  dixox- 
ide  from  the  condensed  steam,  and  after  cooling  to 
about  25  degrees  ('.  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  redissolved 
in  the  conden.sate,  any  undissolved  gas  being  fed  to  the 
sulphite  towers.  The  sulphurous  acid  combined  with 
tlie  lignin  in  the  spent  liquor,  which  amounts  to  from  20 
to  25  percent  of  the  fresh  liquor  used,  can  be  recovered 
by  the  use  of  the  heat  in  the  vapors.  The  combined  acid 
is  evolved  in  the  course  of  the  treatment  of  the  liquor  in 
autoclaves  on  applying  heat,  and  the  lignin  is  separated 
out  of  the  liquor  at  a  high  pressure  (about  20  atmos- 
pheres) and  at  a  high  temperature  (200  to  210  degrees 
C.)    -I.  G. 

E-2  Decomposition  of  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor.    Ger 

Patent  No.  341,  857,  A.  S.  SULFITKUL,  Oct.  26,  1919. 
Tlie  waste  liquor  is  decomposed  at  high  pressure  and 
temperature  with  splitting  off  of  the  chemically  com- 
bined sulphur  dioxide.  It  is  first  sent  througha  pre- 
heatei-  in  a  continuous  sL/eam  and  thence  through  a 
decomposing  vessel.  The  liberated  sulphur  dioxide  is 
drawn  off  at  the  top,  while  the  decomposed  liquor  and 


the  lignin  which    is  precipitated    therein  is  drawn 
continuously  at  the  bottom.   -I.  G 
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E-2  Protection  of  Containers  Against  Acids  in  Sul- 
phite Waste  Liquors.  Ger.  Patent  No.  341,  765,  HUGO 
LAUBER,  March  2,  1919.  Concrete  tanks,  used  to  store 
sulphite  waste  liquors,  are  protected  against  the  action 
of  the  acid  in  these  liquors  by  coating  the  walls  with  a 
laver  of  gvpsum.  -I.  G. 

£-5  r-5  Efficient  Utilization  of  Heat  m  Stationary 
Boilers.  B.  HAAS.  Chem.  Ztg.,  xlv,  1035-1037,  (1921). 
The  experiments  conducted  by  the  writer  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  digesters  used  in  paper  mills  Avhich_pos- 
•sess  dimensions  in  the  ratio  of  5:6.4  or  3.6:  5.5;j  re- 
quire considerably  less  heat  than  those  with  dimensions 
in  the  ratio  of  4:10  or  3:8.  An  explanation  of  this  fact 
is  given.  Automatic  digesters  with  dimensions  m  the 
latter  ratio  will  give  more  economical  results  when  the 
heating  coils  are  removed  from  the  walls  as  far  as  is 
practically  possible.   -I.  G. 

E-0  Cement  Lined  Pulp  Digester.  Ger.  Patent  No. 
349,  396,  E.  BELANI.  The  interior  iron  wall  of  the  di- 
gester is  well  cleaned  and  then  coated  with  Portland 
cement  wash.  After  this  has  dried,  a  coating  of  cement 
made  in  accordance  with  special  mixing  proportions 
and  of  a  definite  thickness,  is  applied.  Small  spiral 
wires  are  used  for  reinforcing  the  cement.  They  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  definite  geometric  pattern  and  serve  to  in- 
crease the  tensile  strength  of  the  lining.  The  use  of 
these  spirals  makes  tiie  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the 
lining  practically  equal  to  that  of  the  iron  shell,  so  that 
the  formation  of  fissures  in  the  lining  is  i)reveiited  and 
the  acid  liquor  cannot  penetrate  through  the  cement 
and  attack  the  shell.   -I.  G. 

E-0  F-0  The  Heat  Problem  in  the  Pulp  Industry.  G. 
SUNDBLAD.  Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i,  208-209,  (1921).  The 
Stalnacke  digesting  process  makes  possible  the  working 
with  about  20  per  cent,  less  liquor.  The  liquor  is  made 
stronger  and  less  of  it  is  used.  After  the  digestion  is 
complete  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  while  still  hot.  In  this 
way  about  38  kibis  of  coal  are  saved  per  ton  of  pulp 
produced.  The  channeling  of  the  presses,  as  recommend- 
ed by  Schaaning,  makes  it  possible  to  press  out  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  water,  thus  saving  about  1150  kilos 
of  steam  per  ton  of  pulp.  In  the  UUgren  process  a  part 
of  the  heat  in  the  air  and  steam  leaving  the  drying 
chamber  is  utilized  for  pre-heating  new  air.  The  steani 
accumulator,  devised  by  Ruths,  results  in  savings  in 
coal  amounting  up  to  20  per  cent.  Several  processes  for 
the  recovery  of  combustible  material  from  the  waste  li- 
quors are  described.   -I.  G. 

Gr — Apparatus  and  processes  for  treating  pulp 
G-6  Purification  of  Pulp.  Ger.  Patent  No.  343,  025, 
EXPORTINGENIEURE  F.  PAPIER  U.  ZELLSTOFF- 
TECHNIK  G.  m.  b.  H.,  May  8,  1920.  An  apparatus  for 
removing  knots  and  heavy  constituents  from  slush  pulp. 
A  semi-circular  canal,  which  increases  in  width  con- 
stantly, is  formed  in  the  directions  of  flow  of  the  pulp 
which'  is  led  therethrough.  The  semi-circular  canal  is 
open  apwards,  so  that  the  direction,  as  well  as  the 
speed,  of  the  stream  of  stock  is  changed.   -I.  G. 

G-6K-11  The  Partington  Rotary  Screen.  Papeterie, 
xliv,  64-66,  (Jan.  25,  1922).  Brief  description  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  Partington  rotary  screen.  Which  are  :  noiseless 
operation  ;  no  joints,  packings  or  rubber  aprons ;  elimin- 
ation of  vifiratiug  plates  and  hence  decrease  in  power 
consumption  ;  simple,  automatic,  and  visible  rejection  of 
tailings;  the  drum  can  l)e  taken  apart;  when  the  quality 
of  the  stock  is  changed,  the  plates  are  easily  clianged  to 
meet  the  new  requirements;  ready  adjustment  of  tlie 
length  of  the  stroke  and  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute.  -A.  P.  -C. 

(Continued  on  page  419) 
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In  the  death  on  May  9,  of  James  A.  Outterson,  of 
Carthage,  tlie  paper  making  industry  of  Northern  New 
York  loses  a  conspicuous  leader  as  well  as  one  of  the  few 
remaining  pioneers.  Mr.  Outterson 's  death  was  quite 
unexpected  as  his  illness  had  been  regarded  as  only  a 
slight  one.  He  succumbed,  however,  when  it  developed 
int'o  pneumonia.  Until  his  death,  Mr.  Outterson  was 
president  of  the  De  Grasse  Company,  the  Carthage 
Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  the  High  Falls 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  the  Ogdensburg  Paper  Mills, 
the  Quebec  and  Saguenay  Pulp  Company  and  the  Car- 
thage Machine  Company.  He  was  negotiating  the_  pur- 
chase of  the  Champion  Paper  Company  plant  with  a 
view  to  consolidating  it  with  his  other  mills  at  Carthage 
and  Ogdensburg.  Mr.  Outterson  is  survived  by  his  wi- 
dow, one  daughter  and  two  sisters. 

Jacob  Kindleberger,  president  of  the  Kalamazoo  Veg- 
etable Parchment  Company,  is  of  the  opinion  that  in- 
dustry is  paying  too  much  attention  to  machinery  and 
tending  to  forget  the  human  element.  Addressing  the 
Kalamazoo  Valley  local  division  of  the  Cost  Association 
of  the  Paper  Industry  recently,  Mr.  Kindleberger  called 
attention  to  the  danger  of  being  over  systematized.  "A 
cost  system  is  a  good  thing  if  coupled  with  good  sense," 
he  said.  "Get  your  facts  straight.  Your  attitude  must 
be  correct  to  get  co-operation.  The  cost  man  should  be 
a  student  of  liuman  nature.  Insist  on  getting  accurate 
reports.  One  thing  at  a  time  is  enough.  Don't  be  afraid 
to  get  out  in  the  mill  and  get  your  hands  dirty,  and 
don't  be  so  over-systematized  that  you  forget  the  human 
element.  That  is"  the  biggest  factor  in  business."  He 
suggested  also  that  more  benefit  might  be  derived  from 
representative  gatherings  if  the  usual  speech  making 
gave  way  to  round  table  discussions. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  secured  the 
services  of  Herbert  Lippit,  who  was  formerly  associated 
with  the  Brown  Company,  Portland  ,Me.,  to  take  charge 
of  the  manufacture  of  International  coi-es,  a  new  prod- 
uct. These  cores  are  to  feature  a  metal  edge  invented 
by  Mr.  Dodge,  president  of  the  company. 

'  Noah  Bryant,  for  nuuiy  years  a  leader  in  the  papci 
industry  of  the  Kalamazoo  Valley  di.strict,  died  at  Kala 
mazoo  May  4th.   He  was  eighty-three  years  of  age. 


ANNUAL  WAGE  AGREEMENT  ARRANGED 

(By  Canadian  Press.) 

New  York,  May  12.— Fourteen  of  the  larger  man- 
ufacturers of  newsprint  i)aiier  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  had  arrived  at  settlements  with  workers  in  the 
paper  trades  tonight  in  the  close  of  a  series  of  wage  con- 
ferences with  vniionized  employees. 

Contracts  generally  have  been  .signed  \\\\\\  skilled 
workers  without  reductions  of  the  scale  and  in  some 
instances  with  slight  increases.  Mo-st  of  the  contracts 
fail  to  jirovide  a  universal  scale  for  un.skilled  woi'kers, 
leaving  this  to  be  fixed  by  localities. 

Floyd  Carlisle,  spokesman  for  the  "arbitration'"  grouj) 
of  manufacturers,  asserted  that  practically  all  of  the 
30  newsprint  paper  com])aiiies  in  America  will  adjust 
their  wage  scales  to  conform  to  minimums  and  maxi- 
mums agreed  \ipon  by  the  concerns  negotiating  here. 

J.   P.  Burke,  president  of  the  InternationMl   Brotlier- 


hood  of  Pulp  and  Sulphide  Workers,  the  largest  division 
of  unskilled  men  in  the  industry,  prepared  to  leave  New 
York  tonight  at  the  close  of  an  unsuccessful  fight  for 
an  internati(Hial  scale  for  his  men.  He  refused  to  sign 
any  of  the  contracts  providing  payment  of  common 
labor  by  localities.  He  signed  with  several  indei)eTulent 
com))anies,  however,  wliich  expressed  a  willingness  to 
negotiate  with  both  skilled  and  unskilled  crafts. 

Companies  signing  contracts  wliich  failed  to  pi'ovide 
a  universal  scale  for  the  luiskilled  men  include  the  Abi- 
tibi  Paper  Company,  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Pajx'r 
("ompany,  the  Fort  Francis  Paper  Company.  The  St. 
Croix  Paper  Company  was  ex^iected  to  sign  a  simihir 
contract  at  Boston  today. 

An  agreement  specifying  wages  for  both  skilK-d  and 
unskilled  men  was  signed  late  today  by  the  Degrassc 
Paper  Company  announced  it  would  enter  a  contract 
with  skilled  men  tomorrow. 

•Wage  scales  vary  in  each  agreement,  but  in  the  main 
coincide  with  that  adopted  for  the  arbitration  group. 

They  vary  from  a  minimum  of  37  cents  an  hour  for 
unskilled  to  a  maximum  of  $1.00  for  skilled,  in  some 
of  the  mills,  to  a  minimum  of  34  cents  and  a  maximum 
of  90  cents,  depending  largely  upon  types  of  machinery 
in  operation  and  grades  and  sizes  of  the  product. 

The  unskilled  workers  were  not  included  in  the  agree- 
ment, the  manufacturers  holding  out  for  a  locality  wage 
with  respect  to  them.  While  it  is  thought  that  a  strike 
in  the  industry  has  been  averted  by  this  agreement, 
the  representatives  of  the  unskilled  workers  discussed 
the  effect  their  walking  out  might  have  upon  the  mills. 
Some  of  the  delegates  said  that  they  did  not  see  how  the; 
skilled  men  coidd  remain  at  work  if  the  unskilled  struck. 
For  instance,  if  five  men  are  at  woi"k  on  a  machine, 
two  of  them  may  be  skilled  and  the  others  unskilled. 
John  P.  Burke,  liead  of  the  union  which  embraces  the 
bulk  of  the  un.skilled  workers  said :  "I  tliink  the  skilled 
men  have  committed  a  grave  mistake  by  signing  the 
agreement  and  leaving  the  unskilled  men  unprotected. 
That  sort  of  thing  makes  for  tlie  destruction  of  union 
solidarity."  The  mills  which  are  party  to  tlie  agree- 
ment include  mo.st  of  the  newsprint  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  except  the  International 
Paper  Company.  Three  large  companies,  two  of  wliich 
are  members  of  the  Manufacturers'  Committee,  signed 
separte  agreements  with  tiieir  employees.  The  Pejep- 
scot  Paper  Company  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  arranged  a 
contract  reducing  the  wages  of  skilled  labor  by  5  per 
cent  and  reducing  those  of  the  day  laborers  to  35  cents 
an  hour.  The  cut  is  said  to  represent  an  average  of 
between  13  and  14  per  cent.,  and  a  provision  gives  the 
company  the  benefit  of  any  further  reduction  olitaincd 
by  the  general  conference.  The  Spanish  River  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  agreed  to  a  scale 
wliich  is  virtually  that  of  the  contract  tliat  expired  on 
May  1,  but  with  some  slight  reductions  and  a  reclassi- 
fication of  labor.  These  two  companies  are  members 
of  the  general  committee.  The  outside  com|)any,  wliicli 
has  signed  witli  the  unions,  is  the  Great  Nortiiern  Paper 
Company  of  Millinocket,  Me.  It  obtained  wage  reilnc- 
tions  averaging  between  14  and  15  per  cent.  Jeremiali 
T.  Carey,  president  of  the  skilled  labor  unions,  said 
that  his  organization  was  satisfied  with  the  agreement. 
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G-7  Pulp  Refiner.  Kr.  Pal  out  No.  520,  875,  S.  MILNE. 
Monit.  Papeterie  Francaise,  lii,  720-722,  (Nov.  15. 
1921).  A  rotary  disu  acts  in  eou.juiietioii  witli  two  fixed 
discs,  housed  in  a  suitable  casing,  the  ptilp  passing  from 
the  center  of  the  casing  towards  the  outside,  around  the 
rotating  disc,  and  then  from  the  periphei'y  of  the  casing 
towards  the  center.  This  arrangement  has  a  fourfold 
purpose:  (1)  to  allow  of  treating  very  thick  pulp,  (2) 
to  afford  means  of  easily  adjusting  the  distance  of  the 
fi.xcd  discs  from  the  rotary  discs.  (3)  to  pack  the  shaft 
bearings  so  as  to  i)revent  loss  of  pulp,  (4)  to  provide 
the  discs  with  blades  which  are  equidistant  from  one 
another  and  from  one  or  more  large  openings  for  the 
passage  of  the  pulp  .  -A.  P.    -C. 

G-8  Feltless  Wet  Machine.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,  407, 
:i98.  H.  R.  FARNSWORTII.  assignor  to  SANDUSKY 
FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO.,  Feb.  21,  1921.  The 
machine  consists  essentially  of  a  perforated  polygonal 
di'um  covered  with  wire  similar  to  a  Fourdrinier  wire, 
each  face  having  a  suitable  cover  for  confining  a  def- 
inite quantity  of  pulp  on  that  face.  Means  are  provided 
for  intermittently  rotating  the  drum.  During  the  pe- 
riods of  rest  of  the  drum  the  pulp  is  fed  to  one  of  the 
flat  sides,  and  when  the  proper  amount  of  pulp  has 
been  fed  the  feed  is  shut  off  and  compressed  air  is  forc- 
ed under  the  cover,  pressing  the  water  out  of  the  pulp. 
The  drum  is  then  rotated  to  bring  the  next  face  into  pos- 
ition and  the  operations  are  repeated.  At  a  suitable 
point  the  pulp  is  removed  from  the  machine  by  blowing 
air  outwardly  through  the  drum  face.   -A.  P.   -C. 

G-8  Cutting-  Blade  for  Wet  Machines.  Can.  Patent  No. 
205.  402,  J.  (4.  CARRIER,  Nov.  9.  1920.  Also,  Can  pat- 
ent No.  216,  333,  March  7, 1922.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K — Paper  manuf  acturing 

K-4  Removing  Printer's  Ink  from  Paper.  U.  S.  Pat- 
ent No.  1,406,322,  A.  F.  ALLEN  et  al.,  assignors  to 
TIDEWATER  PAPER  MILLS  CO.,  Feb.  14,  1922. 
Waste  newspapers  are  macerated  in  an  ordinary  beat- 
ing engine,  with  water,  at  a  consistency  of  6  per  cent., 
and  at  a  temperature  of  140  degrees  F.  To  the  hot 
stock  enough  soda  or  other  alkali  is  added  to  produce 
a  decided  alkalinity,  which  varies  with  the  conditions 
under  which  tlie  process  is  conducted.  After  beating 
for  from  10  to  30  minutes,  sufficient  chipped  or  granu- 
lar soap,  preferably  laundry  soap,  to  produce  a  satur- 
ated solution  and  the  beating  is  then  continued  until 
the  oil,  in  the  ink,  is  thoroughly  emulsified.  Sufficient 
cold  water  is  tlien  added  to  bring  down  the  consistency 
to  3  per  cent,  and  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  100  deg- 
rees F.  The  effect  of  the  cold  water  is  not  only  to  thin 
down  the  solution  but  also  to  throw  out  of  solution 
more  less  of  the  soap.  As  the  beating  proceeds  dark 
soapy  bubbles  of  oil,  pigment  and  soap  rise  to  the  sur- 
face and  are  removed.  A  special  skimming  mechanism 
is  provided  which  may  be  located  at  any  convenient 
point  of  the  beating  engine.  After  the  skimming  oper- 
ation the  pulp  is  given  a  change  of  water.  It  is  then 
ready  for  use  and  may  be  lapped  on  an  ordinary  wet 
niacliinc.    -I.  C 

K-7  Rapid  Circulation  Beater.  PAUL  EBBINGHAUS. 
Wochbl.  Papierfabr.,  lii,  4155-4156,  Dee.  17,  1921.  In 
the  autlior's  experience  the  increased  gradient  from  the 
backfall  to  the  front  of  the  roll  seemed  to  have  caused 
too  great  aif  absorption  of  stock  and  to  have  affected 
the  nature  of  the  beating.    -I.  G. 

K-7  Heating  of  the  Stuff  in  the  Hollander.  Papier- 
fabr., xix,  1399-14(10,  (Dec.  2,  1921).  Very  warm  .stuff 
contains  nuu'h  finer  flakes  of  the  rosin  size  than  colder 
stuff,  consequently  the  particles  of  the  size  escape  more 
easily.    Warm  stuff  in  the  case  of  paper  fiber  used  for 


spinning  also  results  in  a  reduction  of  the  strength  of 
the  fiber  and  on  long  continued  beating  the  fibers  be- 
come too  brittle.  In  disc  beaters  the  heating  is  brought 
about  through  the  uninterrupted  friction  on  one  and 
the  same  surface.  In  this  case  the  heating  increases 
more  rapidly  the  thinner  the  layer  of  charge  in  the 
machine.  The  production  of  heat  increases  w-ith  the 
width  of  the  rubbing  surface  and  with  iiu-reasing  thick- 
ness of  the  knives.   -I.  G. 

K-9  Distribution  of  Fillers  in  Finished  Paper.  E.  AL- 
15RECI1T.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.,  lii,  ;i441,  (Oct.  22, 
1921).  From  the  behavior  of  ink  marks  on  paper  it  is 
■considered  that  the  sizing  and  filling  materials  are  to 
be  found  invariably  near  the  under  side,  that  is  the 
wire  side,  of  the  paper.  The  fact  that  heavily  loaded 
paper  has  the  upper  side  whiter  than  the  under  side  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  filling  material,  when  it  finally 
reaches  the  wire  after  travelling  through  the  layers  of 
stock,  is  carried  away  witl*  the  back  water,  so  that  the 
under  surface  of  the  paper  is  practically  free  from  fil- 
ling material ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  upper  sur- 
face contains  some  of  it,  even  though  small  amounts 
only.   -I.  G. 

k-10  Paper  Size.  Ger.  Patent  o.  347,  014,  FARBE- 
FABRIKE  VORM.  F.  BAYER  and  CO.,  Jan.  12,  1922. 
A  sizing  for  paper  is  made  by  the  action  of  salts  of  the 
halogenated  fatty  acids  on  the  metallic  salts  of  cellu- 
lose, or  its  decomposition  products.  To  this  there  are 
added  aluminium  compounds.  For  example,  sodium 
chloracetate  is  made  to  react  with  sodium  cellulose  with 
the  formation  of  the  sodium  salt  of  cellulose  acetic  acid. 
The  paper  is  first  immersed  in  this  solution  and  then  in 
a  solution  of  formate  of  alumina.  -I.  G. 

K-10  Coumarone  Resin  as  Paper  Size.  Ger.  Patent 
No.  348,  063,  RUETGERSWERKE  A.  G.,  About  100 
parts  of  crude  naphthenic  acid,  as  obtained  in  the  refin- 
ing of  petroleum,  are  dissolved  in  a  caustic  lye  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistency.  The  sodi- 
um salt  paste  is  melted  with  100  parts  of  coumarone 
resin.  The  product  will  emulsifV  easily  with  w'ater.  In 
place  of  naphthenic  acid,  phenyl-ethane  sulphonic 
acid  may  be  used.  In  another  example  the  coumarone 
resin  is  dissolved  in  benzine;  the  hot  solution  is  shaken 
with  sulphuric  acid;  the  acid  resin  formed  is  removed, 
aiul  the  benzol  solution  is  neutralized  with  soda  solu- 
tion. Tile  neutralized  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  the 
consistency  of  a  paste,  and  a  viscous,  hai"d,  resinous 
mass  is  obtained  which  also  emulsifies  W'ell  with  water. 
-I.  G. 

K-10  Sizing  Paper  With  Bakelite.  Ger.  Patent  Ivo. 
342,  255,  IIOLZVERKOIILUNGS-INDUSTRTE,  A.  U.. 
Oct.  15,  1921.  Addition  to  Ger.  Patent  No.  339,  594.  Tne 
sizing  of  the  paper  is  accomplished  with  alkaline  solu- 
tions, which  contain  condensation  products  of  phenols 
with  aldehydes,  or  of  naphthols  and  small  amounts  of 
alkali  sulpliites  or  other  substances  which  are  suitable 
for  preventing  the  absorption  of  oxj'gen  bj'  the  solution 
of  resins.  In  general  an  addition  of  0.5  percent  of  so- 
dium sulphite  to  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  resin  is  en- 
tirely sufficient  to  prevent  discoloration,  which  is  gen- 
erally caused  by  the  oxj'gen  of  the  air,  and  to  obtain  a 
well  sized  wiiite  paper,  which  is  faultless  as  far  as  the 
color  is  concerned.  -I.  G. 

K-12  Electrical  Drier  for  Paper.  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,- 
K)l,303,  WM.  CHAS.  BALDWIN,  Dec.  27,  1921.  Same 
as  Can.  Patent  No.  198,642.  See  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix, 
307,  March  17,  1921.   -I.  G. 

K-12  Felt-Cleaning  Device  for  Paper  Machines.  U.  S. 
Patent  No.  1,406,821.  E.  D.  BENNETT,  Feb.  14.  1922. 
Same  as  Can.  Patent  No.  196,497.  See  Pulp  and  Paper, 
xix,  281,  March  10, 1921.  -I.  G. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  May  16.  —  There  is  little  change  since  the 
last  report.  Generally  speaking  tlie  pulp  and  paper  in- 
du.stry  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  although  some  sec- 
tions are  more  active  than  others.  The  recovery  in  com- 
merce is  slow, — the  process  is  in  fact  slower  than  was 
expected,  but  we  are  undoubtedly  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion than  when  the  year  opened,  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  we  shall  see  a  still  more  pronounced  improve- 
ment. 

Newsprint  is  still  the  bright  spot  among  the  papers. 
Additional  inquiries  are  to  hand,  but  the  mills  are  not  in 
a  position  to  promise  much  in  the  way  of  early  deliveries. 
As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  the  heavier  placing  of 
orders  was  due  to  abnormal  conditions,  and  with  these  in 
view  the  mills  will  no  doubt  act  cautiously  in  the  matter 
of  price.  It  is  understood  that  the  mills  are  not  in  favor 
of  advancing  quotations;  future  action  will  of  course  de- 
pend upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  any  advance 
in  the  immediate  future  may  be  regarded  as  very  unlikely. 
In  considering  the  new  tariff  proposals  of  the  United 
States  regarding  pulp  and  paper  there  is  one  point  which 
has  not  been  as  fully  considered  as  some  others.  The 
McCumber  Bill  places  newsprint  on  the  free  list,  but  only 
on  condition  that  there  is  no  export  restriction  in  any 
way  on  export  cliarge  of  any  kind  upon  printing  paper, 
wood  pulp,  or  pulpwood.  In  the  event  of  such  restric- 
tions or  charges  the  President  may  issue  a  proclamation, 
and  thereupon  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  will  be  levied  together 
with  an  amount  equal  to  the  highest  export  duty  or  other 
export  charge  upon  either  an  equal  amount  of  printing 
paper  or  an  amount  of  wood  pulp  or  wood  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp  necessary  to  manufacture  such 
printing  paper.  Inasmuch  as  our  provinces  prohibit  the 
export  of  pulpwood  cut  from  Crown  lands,  Canada  would 
come  under  the  penalty  clause  referred  to.  Mechanical 
pulp  is  also  on  the  free  list,  but  here  again  the  penalty 
clause  is  added. 

In  fine  and  book  papers,  the  demand  is  not  out  of  the 
way,  but  it  keeps  on  a  fairly  good  level.  Wrapping  papers 
are  not  as  brisk  as  heretofore,  while  boards  command  a 
steady  trade. 

The  pulp  section  is  a  little  more  active.  Orders  for 
bleached  are  coming  in  at  a  good  rate,  but  other  descrip- 
tions are  inclined  to  be  slow.  The  competition  of  Euro- 
pean producers  is  still  a  consisderable  factor.  Groundwood 
is  as  slow  as  ever. 

Toronto  Topics 

There's  a  certain  monotony  in  all  discsussions  of  trade 
conditions  at  this  time,  whether  it  be  underwear,  or  wrap- 
ping, silks,  tissues,  or  neckwear,  book  and  writing  paper, 
or  bathing  suits.  As  to  the  latter,  most  folks  seem  to  be 
making  their  last  year's  suit  serve  another  season,  and 
there's  ground  for  the  belief  tiiat  the  practice  of  making 
two  seasons  do  when  one  did  before,  has  been  spreading. 
According  to  all  accounts,  stocks  must  be  depleted.  They 
are  not  being  replenished.  Hence  the  conclusion  that 
folks  are  making  things  last  longer  or  making  tliem  over. 

Apart  from  wrapping.s,  the  paper  industry  is  in  the 
favorable  position  of  not  handling  products  whose  use  can 
be  prolonged  without  another  trip  through  the  mill,  but 
the  use  of  paper  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  volume 
of  retail  trade.     This  is  only  very  gradually  improving. 


Hopes  were  expressed  recently  that  trade  would 
brighten  as  the  roads  hardened,  but  whatever  improve- 
ment from  this  source  there  may  have  been,  the  roads 
factor  is  off  now,  as  most  districts  are  in  fair  condition 
as  to  roads.  The  same  was  said  with  reference  to  fine 
weather.  These  factors  whicli  usually  bring  on  quite  ap- 
preciable accelerations  of  business,  have  appeared  to  con- 
tribute very  little  to  tlie  number  or  volume  of  orders  at 
rural  points  in  Ontario.  It  is  being  conceded  here  tliat 
little  improvement  can  be  expected  until  the  late  summer 
or  fall  ,more  likely  tlie  fall,  owing  to  the  serious  financial 
setbacks  of  the  farming  communities. 

Trade  being  in  this  state,  it  is  not  surprising  that  com- 
petition is  keen,  requiring  salesmanship  of  the  higliest 
order,  not  the  easy-going  back-slapping  methods  of  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  but  serious  study  of  needs  and  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  results  of  present  conditions  is  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  make  lower  grades  of  stock  fill  the 
bill.  Tliis  is  markedly  apparent  in  the  printing  and  sta- 
tionery trades  at  least  in  this  city. 

Price  conditions  are  practically  unchanged.  Ground- 
wood  is  firm  and  there  is  suggestion  of  stiffening. 

With  sulpliite  mills  running  in  most  cases  at  75  per 
cent  to  80  per  cent  capacity  there  is  naturally  a  strongly 
competitive  condition,  some  advantage  ensuing  to  mills 
within  sliort  rail  or  truck  haul  of  converting  mills. 

Coated  paper  is  in  slightly  improved  demand. 

The  book  and  writing  market  is  quiet  though  one  or  two 
mills  report  fair  business.  A  somewhat  improved  condi- 
tion is  reported  from  the  United  States  and  should  be  re- 
flected here  sliortly.  Wholesalers  in  high  grade  writing 
can  see  no  definite  -reason  for  the  present  condition  apart 
from  the  generally  slow  state  of  business. 

Tissues  and  allied  j)roducts  are  showing  fair  activity. 

Conditions  in  the  paper  stock  market  are  unchanged 
since  last  week  with  prices  at  approximately  the  same 
levels.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  tlie  price  of 
books  and  magazines  and  soft  white  shavings  in  the  States 
but  this  has  not  yet  reacted  on  the  Canadian  market. 

Cotton  Rags  of  all  description  are  nominal  witli  small 
shipments  going  forward  at  last  week's  prices. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  May  13 — (Special  Correspondence)  — 
The  tone  of  the  paper  market  continues  fairly  firm  and 
there  is  a  good  business  transpiring.  On  all  side.s  are 
signs  of  consistent  improvement  and  of  the  market 
developing  a  healthier  position.  Demand  for  most 
kinds  of  paper  is  expanding,  gi'adually,  to  be  sure, 
but  novertlieless  steadil.y,  and  reports  almost  without 
exception  are  to  the  effect  that  the  industry  as  a  whole 
is  characterized  by  more  activity  and  greater  stab- 
ilization than  in  a  long  time. 

One  of  the  gratifying  features  of  the  present  situa- 
tion is  that  demand  is  almost  entirely  against  direct 
requirements.  Consumers  are  not  buying  paper  except 
for  direct  use,  and  jobbers  in  turn  ar# placing  orders 
with  mills  mainly  for  supplies  required  to  provide  for 
customers  wants.  There  are  no  indications  of  anyone 
stocking  up  in  paper,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
some  newspaper  publishers,  who,  fearing  that  a  strike 
may  be  called  by  the  operatives  of  print  paper  mills, 
are  laying  in  some  lots  of  newsprint  against  foi'ward 
needs.     Demand  for  fine  papers,  for  wrapping,  tissue, 
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book  and  specialties  and  for  box  boards  is  chiefly  to 
cover  immediate  wants,  and  there  is  little  doubt  thai 
nearly  all  the  [japer  being  shipped  out  by  mills  is  mov- 
ing direct  into  consumption.  Jleiubers  of  the  traijc 
point  out  that  it  denuitul  luis  ex[)anded  as  much  as  if 
has  in  recent  weeks  witli  buyers  ojjerating  in  such 
caution.'*  fashion,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  when  the 
old  system  of  buying  ahead  is  revived  demand  will 
undergo   still   further  broadening. 

Newsprint  manufacturers  and  representatives  of 
employees  in  print  paper  and  pulp  mills  have  conferred 
in  New  York  this  week,  and  a  new  agreement  Jias  been 
reached  on  the  question  of  wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions.  This  agreement  wa.s  signed  by  the  union 
leaders  representing  the  skilled  workers,  whereas  those 
appearing  for  the  uiLskilled  woi'ker.s  refused  to  put 
their  names  on  the  document.  The  manufacturers 
compromised  their  demands  and  agreed  to  maintain 
ju'esent  wages  and  working  schedule  for  skilled  opera- 
tives provided  a  cut  in  wages  of  the  unskilled  men,  to 
be  made  in  accordance  with  conditions  in  their  respect- 
ive localities,  was  acceptable.  This  proposal  met  with 
the  favor  of  those  union  delegates  representing  the 
skilled  workers  hut  was  turned  down  by  the  other 
delegates ;  however,  the  agi'eement  was  signed  by  a 
maj{u-it}'  of  the  union  representatives,  and  danger  of 
a  strike  in  newsprint  and  pulp  plants  seems  warded 
off.  Unskilled  workers  may  strike,  but,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  paper  mill  owners,  this  would  not  neces- 
sitate the  closing  down  of  mills,  while  it  is  felt  that 
tlie  unskilled  laborers  will  ultimately  accept  the  new 
agreement. 

Newsprint  continues  in  a  firm  market  position. 
There  is  a  good  demand  from  pul)lishers  who  arc 
bu.ying  with  apparent  freedom  and  who  are  consuming 
a  large  tonnage  of  paper  at  present.  Latest  figures 
pertaining  to  advertising  in  daily  newspapers  in  the 
States,  the  size  of  issues  and  number  of  circulation 
are  very  bullish,  and  shoM'  that  newsprint  consumption 
is  running  at  a  high  level,  which,  of  course,  is  reflected 
ill  the  heavy  movement  of  supplies  from  mills  to 
cdiisuming  centres.  Prices  are  firm,  with  spot  lots  of 
standard  news  bringing  in  most  cases  slightly  above 
the  contract  j^rice  of  3.50  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  mills. 
Side  runs  are  wanted  in  good  amounts  and  at  steady 
prices,  while  there  is  a  consistently  good  demand  for 
sheet  news. 

Consumption  of  book  paper  i.s  slowly  tliough  surel,y 
growing  and  is  being  reflected  at  maiuifacturiiig 
centres.  i\Iills  ai-e  procuring  more  orders  and  are  grad- 
ually increasing  their  i)roduction.  Book  papers  arc 
still  in  an  irregular  quotable  position,  however,  Man- 
ufacturers ai-e  competing  for  business  and  are  not 
permitting  price  to  stand  in  the  way  of  them  landing 
ordei-s  when  orders  are  to  be  had.  Machine  finished 
hook  is  quoted  at  5.75  to  6  cents  a  pound,  and  in  some 
instances  transaction  have  been  noted  at  slightly  below 
5.75  cents. 

Coarse  papers  are  in  fairly  good  demand.  Kraft 
wrappings  are  moving  in  a  routine  manner  and  in 
moderate  tonnage  and  prices  are  holding  although 
competitidii  from  foreign  sources  makes  for  an  un 
settletl  price  tone.  Tissues  are  steady  in  price  and  are 
moving  in  quantities  usual  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
Fine  papers  are  improving  their  market  position  every 
day.  Demand  is  on  the  rise  and  prices  are  hardening  as 
manufacturers  find  a  broader  outlet  for  their  product. 
This  one  branch  of  the  paper  industry,  more  than  any 
other,  reflects  the  marked  improvement  in  business  and 


HANS     LAGERLOEF,  President  and  Treasurer 
ORVAR  HYLIN,  Vice  President 
MAURICE  LONDON,  Secretary 
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industrial  conditions  generally,  as  the  larger  nse  of 
bond  and  ledger  papers  shows  that  correspondence  is 
increasing  as  business  becomes  better. 

There  is  a  satisfactory  demand  for  box  boards.  Most 
board  producers  complain  of  the  low  prices  they  are 
<ibtaining  for  their  product,  but  this  is  something  for 
which  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame.  Certain 
iioard  manufacturers  are  cutting  prices  to  land  orders 
with  the  idea  in  view  of  keeping  their  machines  running 
full,  and  it  can  be  said  that  in  most  cases  boards  are 
being  marketed  at  prices  which  mean  little  or  no  profit 
to  producers.  This  policy  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
is  gaining  them  nothing,  instead  it  is  doubtless  causing 
many  board  consumers  to  hold  off  in  buying.  Present 
ciuotations  on  plain  chip  board  in  New  York  range 
between  $32.50  and  $3.5  a  ton  delivered  in  this  city,  and 
on  news  board  from  $35  to  $37.50  delivered. 

GROUND  WOOD—  Mechanical  pulp  is  holding 
fairly  steady  in  price,  which  is  gratifying  in  view  of 
the  large  production  at  present.  In  fact,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  market  levels  are  maintained  as  well  as 
they  are  in  the  face  of  the  appreciable  increase  in  out- 
put recently,  but  it  is  presumed  that  newsprint  mills 
are  using  enough  ground  wood  to  sustain  prices  and  to 
keep  the  market  from  becoming  overrun  Avith  supplies. 
Domestic  producers  are  reported  quoting  an  average  of 
$32  a  ton  at  grinding  plants  for  prime  spruce  ground 
wood,  freshly  groimd,  for  prompt  shipment.  Sales  are 
of  course  being  made  in  some  instances  at  under  this 
price,  but  on  the  whole  sellers  are  keeping  quotations 
on  a  steady  range  of  between  .$37  and  $40  a  ton  deliver- 
ed, with  f.o.b.  grinding  mill  i)rices  depeiuling  largely 
on  the  distance  the  pulp  has  to  be  hauled. 

CHEMICAL  PUIP— Probably  the  feature  in  chemi- 
cal wood  pulp  is  the  slightly  easier  position  of  foreign 
bleached  sulphite.  Importers  in  New  York  are  reported 
offering  bleached  sulphite.  Importers  in  New  York 
are  reported!  ofifering  foreign  bleached  sulphite 
of  strictly  No.  1  quality  at  4  cents  per  po\ind  on  the 
dock,  while  secondary  grades  are  available  down  to 
3.50  cent.s,  although  around  3.75  cents  is  said  to  be  a 
more  representative  market  level  on  this  kind  of  pulj). 
The  downtrend  in  foreign  bleached  sulphite  undoubt- 
edly is  due  to  the  recent  reduction  in  prices  on  domestic 
bleached  sulphite,  and  the  spread  between  quotations 
on  the  two  kinds  of  pulp  is  today  about  the  same  as 
prior  to  the  cut  in  prices  by  domestic  producers. 

Pulp  is  moving  toward  consumers  in  a  more  or  less 
routine  Avay  .without  any  important  developments 
Quotations  on  other  grades  hold  steady  although  proof 
is  not  wanting  that  manufacturers  and  importers  are 
frequently  accepting  offers  from  papermakcrs  at  slight- 


ly under  t-he  prices  asked.  Buyers  are  resorting  to  a 
good  deal  of  "shopping"  in  the  trade  before  placing 
orders,  and!  through  this  procedure  are  managing  to 
pick  up  lots  of  pulp  at  prices  which  are  viewed  as 
"bargains." 

RAGS —  The  papermaking  rag  market  is  chai'acter- 
ized  by  little  activity  of  importance.  Demand  is  large- 
has  been  almost  ignored  by  felt  mills  this  week,  and 
ly  of  hand  to  mouth  variety  and  the  aggregate  move- 
ments of  rags  is  not  up  to  an  average.  Roofing  stock 
has  been  almost  ignored  by  felt  mills  this  week,  and 
those  that  have  bought  have  had  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting No.  1  roofing  rags  at  around  90  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  No.  2  packing  at  80  cents 
with  some  piirchases  of  the  latter  noted  down  to  75 
cents.  Old  whites  are  moving  slowly  and  at  irregular 
prices,while  old  thirds  and  blues  are  neglected.  New 
cuttings  are  held  with  a  little  more  firmness  by  deal- 
ers but  prices  show  no  change  of  consequence.  New 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  are  selling  fairl.v  freely  at 
between  9.50  and  9.7  cents  qer  pound  f.  o.  h.  this  citj' 

PAPER  STOCK— Two  or  three  grades  of  old  pap- 
er are  unquestionably  in  short  supply  and  these  are 
commanding  firm  prices.  Heavy  books  and  magazines 
are  practicallj'  unobtainable,  at  less  than  1.40  cents  a 
pound  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  and  most  dealers  are  now  ask- 
ing 1.50  cents  for  books  owing  to  their  scarcity  and  the 
strong  upward  tendency  of  prices.  Soft  white  shavings 
are  moving  toward  higher  price  levels,  with  dealers 
demanding  3.25  cents  at  shipping  points,  and  there  is 
a  strong  tone  to  quotations  on  white  blank  news  cut 
tings,  for  which  around  1.70  cents  a  pound  is  asked. 
Hard  white  shavings  are  quiet  are  qu  oted  and  at  an 
average  of  3.75  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and 
there  is  but  a  limited  movement  of  old  kraft  paper, 
ffor  which  sellei's  ask  1.50  cents  for  No.  1  packing. 
P^olded  newspapers  are  bringing  .52  1-2  to  55  cents  a 
hundred  ]K)unds  ,\ew  Y(u-k,  and  No.  1  mi.xed  paper  40 
cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING—  A  steady  tone  marks 
quotations  on  old  manila  rope  and  dealers  report  hav- 
ing no  trouble  in  inducing  paper  mills  to  pay  4.25  cents 
per  pound  at  shipping  points  for  rope  in  No.  1  condi 
tion,  in  fact,  there  have  been  reports  of  sales  at  higher 
levels.  Old  bagging  is  wanted  only  in  routine  quanti- 
ties at  prices  ranging  around  a  cent  per  pound  for  No. 
1  scrap  bagging. 


"Good  will  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  affairs  of 
men ;  no  one  can  measure  its  power,  or  tell  when  it 
may  make  its  influence  felt." 
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a  reputation  for  reliability. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  catalog  is  a  de- 
pendable buying  guide  because  it  lists  machines 
and  machine  supplies  —  for  every  requirement — 
made  by  the  world's  foremost  manufacturers. 
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THE  NEW  CANADIAN  TARIFF 

Paper  manufacturers  in  Canada  have  been  looking  for- 
ward witli  nuicli  interest  and  not  a  little  anxiety  to  the 
bringing  down  of  the  tariff.  No  doubt  manufacturers  of 
certain  grades  in  other  countries  have  also  been  watching 
keenly  for  a  possible  letting  down  of  the  bars  which  would 
give  them  an  advantage  in  competition  with  the  domestic 
product.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding, 
Minister  of  Finance,  delivered  his  budget  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  reports  of  the  speech  we  find 
no  reference  made  to  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  pulp  or 
paper  and  consequently  assume  that  the  import  duty  '^n 
these  articles  remains  the  same  as  before.  There  is  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  paper  milk  bottle  caps  and 
the  statement  is  made  that  that  there  is  a  revision  in  the 
drawback  schedule.  As  no  details  of  the  latter  are  given 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  drawback  on  chemical  pulp 
is  in  any  way  changed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  change  in 
the  tariff  on  milk  bottle  caps  should  not  seriously  affect 
the  manufacture  of  this  article  in  Canada. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Government  left  well  alone 
in  the  matter  of  tariff  on  paper.     There  are  two  distinct 
divisions   of  the  industry   in   Canada;   the   one   comprising 
the  manufacture  of  pulp   and  newsprint  embraces   a   por- 
tion of  the  industry  in  which  Canada  has  several  distinct 
advantages.      These   primarily   are   quantities   of   available 
wood  and  practically  unlimited   supplies   of  water  power. 
Both   of  these   are   fundamental   to   competition      in   other 
lands   with   manufacturers    of   similar   products.      The    ad- 
vantages we  possess  with  regard  to  power  and  pulpwood 
largely   offset   our   very    serious    disadvantages    respecting 
long   rail   hauls      to   most    of   our    customers.      The    other 
branch   of  the   industry,  which    includes   manufacturers   of 
fine  papers  and  paper  specialties  and  paper  boards,  is  in 
an  entirelj'  different  position.     In  this  case  our  mills  must 
compete   with    American   producers   who   can   supply  more 
than  their  own  domestic  requirements  and  have  a  surplus 
which  they  can  advantageously  dump  across  the  line  when 
their  own   market   is   slack   and  this   occasional      dumping 
would  have  a  most  serious  and  demoralizing  effect  on  our 
own   industry.     The   American  market  for  these  products 
is  so  large  that  economical  production  is  assurred  by  virtue 
of  the  large   orders     that   can  be   handled     most   advant- 
ageously in  the  manufacturing  departments ;  besides  which 
the  principal   raw  materials,   rags   and  waste   paper,     are 
found    in   more   abundance   than    in    Canada.      The      man- 
ufacture of  fine  papers,  book  papers,  specialties  and  paper 
boards,  in  the  Dominion  has  developed  very  little  in  ad- 


vance of  actual  requirements  of  the  domestic  market.  It 
is  essential  that  our  own  needs  for  these  materials  be  man- 
ufactured at  home  for  economic  as  well  as  patriotic 
reasons  so  that  while  the  industry  will  feel  a  sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  Government  for  maintaining  the  measure 
of  protection  that  they  have  had  in  the  past,  they  will  feel 
that  the  action  has  been  prompted  entirely  by  a  sense  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  Ottawa. 

There  has  not  been  much  change  in  the  various  rates 
of  duty  and  those  which  have  occurred  are  largely  those 
which  apply  to  articles  from  Great  Britain.  This  is  in 
accord  with  the  general  feeling  in  Canada  that  the  fullest 
possible  measure  of  reciprocity  among  members  of  the 
Empire  should  be  accomplished.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note 
that  negotiations  which  give  promise  of  being  successsful 
are  under  way  between  Canada  and  Australia.  The  Can- 
adian pulp  and  paper  industry  is  deeply  concerned  in  this 
movement  and  we  all  hope  for  a  successful  and  mutually 
satisfactory  agreement. 


KILLING  HOME  INDUSTRIES 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  well  based  anxiety  in  certain 
Canadian  communities  over  the  constantly  increasing  sale 
of  Canadian  timberlands  to  American  concerns.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  anxiety  is  that  these  sales,  running  any- 
where from  100  to  100,000  acres,  are  jeopardizing  the 
future  of  prosperous  towns  and  villages  where  the  local 
saw  mill  or  other  wood  using  industry  is  likely  to  be  closed 
in  consequence  of  the  imminent  probability  of  the  wood 
being  shipped  to  American  points  for  manufacture  into 
pulp  and  other  products. 

The  newspaper  report  of  the  sale  of  a  large  area  of 
timberlands  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  just  the 
other  day  states  that  the  purchaser  is  expected  to  erect 
pulp  mills  in  these  provinces.  It  would  seem  to  us  that 
a  provincial  government  would  be  entirely  within  its 
rights  to  require  the  purchaser  of  timber  which  supplies 
raw  material  for  maintaining  the  industries  that  support 
a  Canadian  community  to  erect  or  provide  such  plants  as 
might  be  necessary  to  maintain  such  activities  in  these 
towns.  If  there  were  no  other  means  of  protecting  a 
Canadian  community  from  annihilation,  the  Government 
might  well  consider  the  purchase  on  its  own  account  of 
any  timberland  which  might  be  offered  for  sale  in  the 
province  and  by  this  increase  of  crown  lands  provide  still 
further  for  a  perpetual  source  of  income  to  the  people  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  an  insurance  of  employ-me.i^t  for 
those  engaged  in  plant':  vv'i'c'i  require  y^o(\  as  raw 
material. 
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There  is  liowcver,  another  way  of  encouraging  at  least 
partial  manufacture  of  the  wood  in  Canada  and  that  is  by 
putting  an  export  tax  on  tlie  raw  wood.  Intimation  that 
tile  |5urchaser  of  the  most  recent  large  amount  of  timber- 
land  sold  may  erect  pulp  mills  in  Canada  leads  us  to  as- 
sume that  it  will  be  no  great  hardship  if  the  pulp  making 
departments  of  the  American  concerns  were  operated  in 
this  country.  If  this  is  done  our  wood  using  communi- 
ties will  find  great  relief  witli  regard  to  their  future.  This 
future,  with  the  rapidly  decreasing  forest  resources, 
diminished  as  they  are  by  tlie  axe  of  the  lumberman  and 
the  ravages  of  fire,  insect  and  wind,  is  already  becoming 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  and  to  Iiave  thousands  of  acres 
of  woodlands  bought  up  by  outsiders  is  unduly  aggravating 
an  already   serious   situation. 

There  may  be  some  ground  for  argument  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  establishing  in  Canada,  branch  factories  of 
foreign  companies  whose  principal  object  is  to  benefit 
by  the  duty  which  their  goods  would  carry  if  imported 
into  Canada  but  there  is  no  likelihood  of  contradiction 
to  the  statement  that  it  is  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of 
Canadians  to  convert  our  own  natural  raw  materials  to  as 
high  a  state  of  manufacture  as  possible  before  they  leave 
the  countr}-.  The  latter  not  only  brings  more  money  into 
Canada,  thus  enabling  us  to  pay  for  our  necessary  pur- 
chases abroad  but  it  furnishes  employment  for  our  popula- 
tion. The  former,  while  furnishing  some  employment, 
diverts  to  stock  holders  most  of  whom  arc  not  Canadians, 
the  money  which  would  go  to  the  Ciovernment  if  the  goods 
were  imported — and  the  consuiiior  gets  no  corresponding 
benefit. 

There  may  come  a  time  and  we  Impc  there  will,  when 
our  Canadian  forests  are  in  sueli  a  productive  condition 
and  so  free  from  fire  and  otlicr  dangers  that  we  can  afford 
to  export  wood  in  any  state  or  condition  of  manufacture 
but  we  are  a  long  way  from  tliat  happy  state  at  the  present 
time  and  until  that  condition  arrives  we  feel  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  present  generation  to  jirovide  for  the  maintenance 
of  tlie  industries  whose  activities  support  our  ])opulation. 


SPECULATION  IN  PAPER  STOCKS 

As  a  rule  we  do  not  discuss  stock  market  matter.s — we 
are  not  concerned  with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  all  or 
any  of  the  pulp  and  paper  stocks  and  shares  dealt  in  on 
the  markets.  There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  the  subject 
which  is  worth  some  attention,  in  that  it  affects  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole.  We  refer  to  the  use  of  pulp  and  paper 
shares  as  mere  gambling  counters,  with  the  object  of  put- 
ting up  prices  without  regard  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  securities. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
put  into  the  industry  is  for  investment  purposes,  and  that 
an  unsettling  feeling  must  be  produced  on  the  minds  of 
many  investors  by  the  periodical  and  violent  see-sawing  of 
values  caused  by  speculation.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
paper  group  is  one  of  the  favorite  mediums  for  this  gam- 
bling in  Canada.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  ex- 
panded  to   a   greater   extent,   in    recent   years,   than   any 


other  industry.  It  has  done  so  because  Canadian  and 
American  investors,  mainly,  believe  that  Canada  is  the 
h)gical  country  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper — 
we  have  the  timber  resources,  water  power,  transporta- 
tion, and  tcehnieal  skill.  The  industry,  liowever,  can  only 
be  maintained  and  extended  by  retaining  the  confidence 
of  investors,  who  certainly  do  not  desire  it  to  be  the 
football  of  Stock  Exchange  gamblers,  whose  only  aim  is  to 
make  money  out  of  tlie  rise  or  fall  of  shares. 

A  market  built  up  on  speculation  is  sensitive  to  every 
report  and  rumor,  and  naturally  leads  to  exaggerated 
estimates  calculated  to  give  false  impressions  of  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  industry.  The  recent  in- 
creased aetivitv  of  the  paper  mills,  due  partly  to  abnormal 
conditions,  affords  an  illustration  of  the  unwarranted  re- 
ferences as  to  profits  and  prices.  The  interview  with  Mr. 
Geo.  M.  McKee  published  last  week,  and  referred  to 
briefly,  gives  an  excellent  review  of  the  newsprint  situa- 
tion. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  speculation,  quotations  of  some 
stocks  and  shares  have  been  forced  up  to  points  which  are 
not  justified  by  circumstances.  We  are  anxious  that  the 
pulp  and  paper  companies  should  make  substantial  iirofits. 
but  the  trade  conditions  have  to  be  looked  squarely  in  the 
face.  We  believe  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  detrimental  to 
the  industry  for  the  securities  of  the  companies  to  be  run 
up,  by  speculative  methods,  to  figures  which  are  not  based 
on  their  true  values,  judged  by  earnings,  and  on  which 
dividends  cannot  be  guaranteed. 

Business  is  undoubtedly  slowly  improving,  but  it  has 
not  yet  reached  that  point  where  it  can  be  fairly  stated 
that  the  industry,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  earning  an  ade- 
quate return  on  the  capital  employed. 

One  unfortunate  aspect  of  a  market,  largely  influenced 
by  gambling  operations,  is  that  manj'  unwary  people  are 
deceived,  and  lose  money  often  in  large  amounts.  The 
pulp  and  paper  companies  desire  to  stand  well  in  the 
estimation  of  people  who  are  seeking  investments  based 
on  the  merits  of  the  various  enterprises,  but  are  not 
desirous  of  seeing  the  shares  placed  at  fictitious  values, 
owing  to  speculative  activities,  which  do  not  make  for 
the  stability  of  any  department  of  commerce. — F.  H.  D. 


COBWEBS 
Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fine  cooperation 
which  the  text  book  committee  is  receiving  from  the  paper 
mills.  Particular  mention  is  made  at  this  time  of  an  order 
for  20  sets  of  the  text  books  sent  in  by  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Co.  This  company  has  arranged  with  em- 
ployees to  purchase  the  books  in  bulk  and  to  allow  the  men 
to  pay  for  them  on  installments  of  $2  per  month.  This 
spreads  the  payment  for  the  books  over  a  period  of  a  year 
which  is  much  less  per  week  than  most  paper  makers 
spend  on  tobaccp;  being  in  Ontario  of  course  there  is 
nothing  else  but  the  movies  for  them  to  spend  money  on. 


"The  fence  around  a  cemetery  is  foolish  because  those 
inside  can't  get  out,  and  those  outside  don't  want  to  get 
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Determination  of  The  Chlorine  Consumption  Number  of 

Sulfite  Pulps.* 

By  RUDOLPH  SIEBER 
Translated  by  John   L.  Parsons,   Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 


I.     REVISION  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  METHOD. 

The  original  metliod  (ZelLstoffchemisclie  Abhandlungen, 
I,  3  (19'.'0),  .5;5-G.5;  Paper,  April  C,  1921)  for  the  rapid 
determination  of  the  degree  of  digestion  of  sulfite  pulps  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  more  residual  lignin  there  is  in 
pulp,  the  greater  is  the  absorption  of  chlorine  from  cliloride 
of  lime  solutions.  To  avoid  conflicting  with  the  lignin 
determination  of  Waenting  (Zellstoffchemisclie  Abhdlg.  I, 
3  (1920)  (i.5)  the  author  has  termed  his  metliod  tlie  deter- 
mination of  tile  clilorine  consumption  number  of  pulp. 

Application  of  this  method  in  Kramfors,  Sweden,  for 
over  a  year  has  shown  that  it  works  very  well  for  the  com- 
parison of  pulps.  Nevertheless  noticeable  deviations  of 
the  chlorine  consumption  number  occurred,  and  to  such 
a  degree  tliat  at  one  time  all  values  were  higher  than  at 
another,  indicating  differences  which  could  not  be  account- 
ed for  in  the  quality  of  the  pulps.  Later  it  was  evidenced 
that  such  variations  appeared  especially  on  changing  to  a 
new  chloride  of  lime  solution ;  yet  during  tlie  use  of  the 
same  solution,  deviations  also  appeared.  In  contrast  to 
tile  first  ones,  these  deviations  showed  a  gradual  change  and 
were  smaller.  So  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  failure 
of  the  test  is  partly  due  to  the  strength  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  solution.  Later  it  was  easily  perceived  that  the  alka- 
linity of  tile  chlorine  solution  was  the  chief  cause  of  this 
phenomenon. 

To  ascertain  the  influence  of  different  alkalinities  of 
chloride  of  lime  solutions,  the  following  tests  were  carried 
out.  5  gram  samples  of  the  same  pulp  were  suspended  in 
2.50  cc.  water,  as  in  the  original  procedure  (see  appendix) 
together  with  enough  chloride  of  lime  solution  to  make 
6  per  cent,  active  chlorine,  computed  on  the  pulp.  The 
reaction  mixtures  in  the  glass  containers  were  varied  by 
adding  O.IN  sodium  hydroxide  or  O.IN  hydrodiloric  acid. 
After  one  hour,  the  residual  chlorine  in  each  mixture  was 
determined  in  the  usual  way.  Pulp  A  and  B  were  treated 
in  this  manner  and  the  results  are  tabulated  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1. 

Cc.  O.IN     AsoO.,     required 
for  50  cc.  of  solution  at  end 
of  test. 
Alkalinity  Time  A  B 

1  Neutral  GO   min.  4.05  10.30 

2  11.45  "  6.60  11.30 

3  22.90  "  7.95  12.30 

4  34.35  "  8.50  

5  45.80  "  9.00  12.95 


gram^l6.9  cc.   O.IN   AsoOj  for  50  cc.  of  reaction 
solution. 
3.     The  alkalinity  of  test  No.  2  represents  that  of  the 
bleach   solution    itself   without    addition   of   acid   or 
alkali. 

These  tests  show  quite  clearly  that  the  influence  of  the 
alkalinity  of  the  solution  especially  with  hard  pulps  (Pulp 
A) -is  quite  considerable.  The  strongest  effect  occurs  in 
the  zone  neutral — 10  cc.  O.IN  alkali  and  the  alkalinity  of 
most  of  the  chloride  of  lime  solutions  used  in  these  and 
former  tests  approximates  the  latter  value.  Small  varia- 
tions at  this  point  no  doubt  will  limit  very  great  differ- 
ences in  the  final  results.  For  example  it  was  noted  tiiat 
the  alkalinity  of  a  strong  chloride  of  lime  solution  was 
somewhat  less  than  with  a  fairly  weak  solution. 

A  series  of  tests  with  chloride  of  lime  solutions  varying 
in  chlorine  content  were  carried  out.  For  this  purpose  a 
rather  hard  stock  (Pulp  C)  was  used.  Each  solution 
was  used  immediately  without  any  treatment,  while  with 
No.  2  the  alkalinity  was  adjusted  to  exactly  10  cc.  O.IN 
alkali  by  adding  corresponding  amounts  of  O.IN  NaOH 
or  O.IN  HCl. 

1.  The  Normal  Alkalinity  implies  that  the  total  alka- 
linity of  the  reaction  liquid  amounts  to  10  cc.  of 
O.IN   NaOH. 

2.  Solution  reacted  acid  towards  phenolphthalein. 

It  is  clearly  seen  from  Table  2  that  the  alkalinity  of  the 
reaction  liquid  certainly  cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
Chloride  of  lime  solutions,  which  contain  practically  the 
same  amount  of  active  chlorine,  can  be  quite  different  in 
alkalinity,  so  that  perceptible  variations  are  possible.  (See 
solutions  4  and  5  in  Table  2.)  On  the  other  hand,  good 
consistent  values  are  obtained  under  similar  conditions. 
The  chlorine  content  and  alkalinity  vary  with  the  ao-e  of 
the  liquor,  yet  in  no  way  are  they  the  same.  At  the  begin- 
ning generally  the  latter  decreases  faster  than  the  former; 
when  the  solution  is  nearly  neutral,  the  chlorine  titer  be- 
gins a  rapid  decline.  For  this  reason  especially  large  fluc- 
tuations may  be  expected  in  passing  from  old  solutions  to 
freshly  prepared  ones  when  the  alkalinity  is  not  taken  into 
account. 

Upon  further  investigation  it  was  found  that  a  second 
factor  must  be  considered,  namely,  the  temperature.  The 
room  temperature,  at  least  in  previous  cases,  was  by  no 
means  constant  and  its  changes  could  not  be  neglected. 

Two  series  of  tests  which  show  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature are  tabulated  in  Table  3.  A  variation  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  with  pulp  D. 

On  the  basis  of  these  observations  with  several  pulps  and 
different  chlorine  solutions,  parallel  tests  were  carried  out. 
For  normal  alkalinity  10  cc.  O.IN  NaOH  were  chosen;  the 


NOTES: 

1.  The  alkalinity  of  the  reaction  solution  is  expressed 
in  cc.  O.IN  acid. 

2.  The  amount  of  chlorine  used  in  each  case  was  0.30  *     Zellstoff  und  Papier,  I,  7  (1921),  181-184. 

TABLE  2.  PULP  C. 

Chlorine  Solution 

Age  of  solution  in  daj's 1                       2                             3                    4                5 

Cc.  used  for  test 14         21                4                  4             7                  4                2 

Total  alkali  present,  O.IN  NaOH 21.0     39.8          17.0            38.3        42.5            28.2          27  8 

Chlorine  Consumption  Number,  unchanged 1.84         2)          4.76          11.72      11.20            9.6          1145 

Chlorine  Consumption   Number,  based  on  the  Normal  AI-  70.1      88.6          65.3            59.0        58.5            61.0          58!9 

kalinity 59.8                       59.7            59.5        59.2            59.8          69^6 
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TABLE  3. 


TABLE  6. 


Pulp 
D,  Hard  Stock 


E,  Soft  Stock 


"•emprature 
C 
16 
21 

25 
20 
25 


Temp,  at 
nd  of  test 

16 
23 

26 
20 


Chlorine      Con- 
sumption Num- 
ber 

78.1 

83.0  (without  temp. 

bath) 

84.6 

29.6 

32.0 

C,  since  this  is  readily 


(day 

Pulp  F  .    . 

(Soft)  .  .  . 

s) 
0 

No.     (days) 
.30.5          0 
30.2 
29.9 

No. 
30.1 

(days) 

3 
9 

No. 

30.5 
29.9 

Pulp  G  .    . 
(Hard)   .   . 

0 

52.6 
52.3          1 

4 

52.0 
52.3 

7 
11 

62.2 
52.3 

Pulp  H  .    . 

58.2          I 

58.5 

1 

58.4 

(Hard)   .    . 
Pulp  J    .    . 
(V.    Hard) 

3 

58.4 

10 

72.2 

10 

72.6 

temperature  was  always  20  deg. 
attained  in  summer. 

Table  4  shows  how  the  real  independence  of  the  nature 
of  the  bleach  solution  and  of  the  present  room  temperature 
has  been  reached. 

The  solutions,  which  were  employed,  differed  consider- 
ably in  the  amounts  of  active  chlorine.  About  17  cc.  were 
required  for  the  weakest  solution  and  about  36  cc.  for  the 
strongest. 

TABLE  4. 

Solution   1         Solution   2         Solution   3         Solution    4 
Samples    Age       CI  Con.  Age       CI  Con.  Age       Ol  Con.  Age       CI  Con. 
•        ~        *'       '^ ^        ""-      (days)       No. 


30 
29 

61 


12     7S 

With  these  experiments  it  was  also  investigated  as  to  how 
long  tlie  chloride  of  lime  solutions  could  be  perserved  un- 
changed by  covering  with  paraffin  oil.  For  instance,  it 
was  found  that  with  the  use  of  oil  a  bleach  solution  re- 
mained practically  unchanged  over  a  period  of  ten  days; 
the  alkalinity  decreased  from  7.7  to  7.6  cc.  O.IN.  NaOH. 
Frequent  titration.s  of  the  bleach  solutions,  in  this  way, 
ma}'  be  avoided. 

The  determination  of  the  alkalinity — oxidation  with  hy- 
drogen peroxide  and  subsequent  titration  with  O.IN  acid — 
is  doubtless  complicated  for  mill  use.  Nevertheless  this 
test  can  be  very  easily  carried  to  a  minimum.  When  there 
is  occasion  to  use  two  chloride  of  lime  solutions,  the  one 
strong  and  the  other  weak,  generally  the  two  are  mixed  to 
produce  the  alkalinity  (10  cc.  O.IN  NaOH)  desired  for 
the  test. 

Five  cc.  of  solution  are  sufficient  for  titrating  the  chlorine 
content  and  25  cc.  for  the  alkalinity.  In  preparing  a 
mixed  solution  of  the  desired  chlorine  content  and  alka- 
linity from  two  chloride  of  lime  solutions  of  different 
strengths,  the  following  formulas  are  useful: 

422w  -  220q,  250p  -  422v, 

X   —  and  y  ~   ,  where 

wp  -  vq  wp  -  vq, 

p  and  q  are  cc.  of  O.IN  AsjOj  equivalent  to  5  cc.  of  the 
stronger  and  weaker  solutions  respectively,  and  v  and  w 
are  cc.  of  O.IN  acid  equivalent  to  25  cc.  of  the  same  res- 
pective solutions.  Then  x-|-y  cc.  of  the  mixed  solution 
contain  0.3  gram  chlorine  and  possess  an  alkalinity  equiva- 
lent to  10  cc.  O.IN  NaOH. 

Such  solutions  naturally  give  consistent  results.  (See 
Table  5).  By  covering  the  solution  with  paraffin  oU  hard- 
ly any  changes  worth  mentioning  occur  in  the  course  of 
a  week. 


Samples 
Pulp   F 

Pulp  G 

Pulp  H 

Pulp   J 


Age  in 
days 
.       0 
3 
1 

0 
6 
1 


CI  Con. 
No. 

30.1 

29.9 

52.0 

58.8 
58.6 
72.5 


MIED  SOLUTION 

2 

Age  in      CI  Con. 


days 

3 

1 


No. 

29.9 
52.2 


72.2 


Age  in 
days 


CI  Con. 
No. 


62.3 
58.3 


The  most  suitable  method  of  preparation  is  the  following: 

Prepare  two  chloride  of  lime  solutions,  using  about  30  g. 

(per  liter)  of  good  chloride  of  lime  for  the  one,  and  80  • — 

90  g.  for  the  second.     Filter  both  solutions,  using  suction, 

and  preserve  in  brown  bottles  to  which  is  added  paraffin 


CC.    0.1  N                  Chlorine 

^^fiSgOg  or                 Consumption 

AsgOg                           Number 

16.9  -f^  0 

.J 

• 

16.0  -] 

r 

z. 

15.0  H 

;-io 

~ 

14.0  H 

- 

^20 

13.0  J 

L 

12.0  H 

f-30 

11.0  - 

r 

10.0  H 

h40 

9.0  -\ 

:r 

^50 

8.0  4 

r* 

7.0  H 

1^ 

—60 

6.0  -; 

: 

5.0  -j 

f-vo 

S 

; 

4.0  H 

r 

f-80 

3.0  -j 

— 

2.0  H 

r-90 

1.0  -^ 

r 

I 

0           lUO 
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oil.  Tlie  mixed  solution,  prepared  as  indicated  previously, 
is  also  kept  under  paraffin  oil  in  a  brown  bottle.  This 
bottle  may,  to  advantage,  be  directly  connected  to  a  burette 
so  tliat  only  tlic  necessary  amount  of  .solution  is  withdrawn. 
Mix  sufficient  solution  to  last  a  week,  while  the  two  origin- 
al solutions  should  be  prepared  in  sufficient  quantity  to  last 
two  weeks.  Standardization  of  the  mixed  solution  is 
unnecessary  after  the  beginning,  but  the  stock  solutions  are 
standardized  prior  to  their  use  in  preparing  the  mixed 
solution. 

For  greater  exactness,  however,  repeated  standardiza- 
tions are  necssary,  for,  in  general,  the  chlorine  titer  and 
alkalinity  decrease  a  little.  The  magnitude  of  the  changes 
is  shown  by  the  following  data:  32.1  cc.  of  a  solution,  whose 
alkalinity  was  10.05  cc.  O.IN  NaOH,  were  required  at 
the  time  of  making-up;  after  six  days,  32. .3  cc.  were  ne- 
cessarv  and  the  alkalinitv  was  equivalent  to  9.98  cc.  O.IN 
NaOH. 

SUMMARY: 

1.  The  previously  described  method  for  the  chlorine 
consumption  number  has  been  modified. 

2.  The  test,  to  be  independent  of  the  alkalinity  of  the 
bleach  solution,  must  be  performed  at  a  definite  alkalinity 
of  the  reaction  liquid,  and  furthermore  always  at  the 
same  temperature. 

3.  How  these  conditions  are  easily  attained  in  prac- 
tice is  described. 

,\PPENDIX: 

The  laboratory  procedure  contained  in  the  original 
method  (Zellstoffchemische  Abhandlungen  I,  3  (1920) 
53-6.5)   is  as  follows: 

The  sample  of  pulp,  when  dry.  is  rasped  fine,  and  5 
grams  weighed  out.  If  the  sample  contains  much  water, 
this  should  be  pressed  out  as  much  as  possible  by  hand  and 
21  grams  weighed  for  the  test.  21  grams  of  moist  pulp  cor- 
respond roughly  to  5  grams  of  dry  pulp,  altho  the  exact 
moisture  content  should  be  determined  in  a  separate  sam- 
ple. In  general  with  a  dry  pulp,  a  separate  moisture 
test  is  unnecessary  since  the  samples  taken  from  the  ma- 
chine vary  very  little  in  their  moisture  conte>it.  For  greater 
exactness,  however,  a  special  moisture  test  should  be  made. 

Place  the  sample  of  pulp  in  a  7.50  cc.  wide-mouthed 
bottle  fitted  with  a  ground  glass  stopper  and  add  150  cc. 
distilled  water.  After  mixing  well,  allow  to  stand  for 
half  an  hour.  In  this  way  pulp  gets  thoroughly  soaked,  the 
sample  is  made  more  homogeneous,  and  a  more  uniform 
action  of  the  chlorine  is  obtained.  This  is  naturally  not 
necessary  with  a  moist  sample.  Next,  add  100  cc.  of  dis- 
tilled water,  which  contains  exactly  6  per  cent,  active 
chlorine  computed  on  the  pulp.  For  the  purpose  of  meas- 
uring the  chloride  of  lime  solution  a  burette  may  be  used, 
which  is  connected  directly  to  the  brown  bottle  containing 
the  clear  bleach  solution.  (The  pulp  and  solution  should 
weigh  exactly  255  grams. — Trans.)  The  pulp  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  dilute  bleach  solution,  using  a  glass  rod 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  fla.sk  stopped. 

Exactly  an  hour  after  the  addition  of  the  solution,  the 
liquid,  after  a  thorough  mixing,  is  filtered  through  a  small 
bronze  screen  into  a  beaker.  50  cc.  of  the  clear  liquid  are  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  pipette  and  the  chlorine  determined 
in  the  usaul  way. 

Using  the  cc.  of  O.IN  thiosulfate  or  arsenious  acid 
required  to  titrate  the  50  cc.  sample,  the  chlorine  con- 
sumption number  may  be  read  from  the  chart.*  This  figure 
then,  represents  the  relative  amount  of  residual  lignin  in 
the  sample  of  pulp. 


"ROMANCE  OF  PAPER"  EXPLAINED  ON  SCREEN 
TO  MOVIE  AUDIENCE 

The  following  was  taken  from  the  Montreal  Star,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1922.  The  editor  sincerely  regrets  not  having 
seen  the  film  and  the  "explanatory"  titles.  There  are  some 
decidedly  novel  suggestions  presented. 

The  hornet  was  the  first  papermaker  in  the  world,  the 
layers  of  its  nest,  formed  by  the  interweaving  of  fibres, 
being  closely  allied  to  the  finished  product  of  paper  as 
we  know  it  today.  Inventions  and  experiments  have  im- 
proved the  original  process,  and  today  a  modern  paper 
mill  with  its  multitude  of  machinery  can  turn  out  tons  of 
paper  daily. 

This  and  the  factors  employed  in  the  production  of 
paper  were  interestingly  explained  in  the  film,  "Romance 
of  Paper"  shown  to  a  very  large  audience  at  the  St.  Denis 
Theatre  last  night.  It  is  the  first  film  of  its  kind  ever 
shown  here  and  was  released  last  night,  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  printers  and  buyers  of  printing,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'   Association. 

News  paper,  writing  paper,  book  pages,  bank-notes  and 
so  forth  owe  their  existence  to  the  basic  principles  of 
isolating  fibres  and  interweaving  them.  The  fibres  may 
be  those  of  rags,  which  are  used  in  making  the  finer  paper 
or  those  of  trees.  The  principal  operations — cleaning,  dust- 
ing, boiling  and  bleaching,  are  almost  identical.  In  the 
former  case  the  film  showed  the  rags  being  cut  into  tiny 
squares  cleansed  thoroughly,  reduced  to  pulp  in  a  solu- 
tion of  lime  and  soda  ash,  bleached  and  drained  and  then 
hung  up  to  dry.  The  sheets  were  then  cut  in  the  required 
size,  packed  and  shipped  out  to  the  buyers. 

Of  greater  interest,  however,  was  the  part  showing  the 
process  of  paper  manufacture  from  trees,  the  picture 
opening  with  the  marking  and  cutting  of  trees  in  the 
forest.  Whole  trains  of  logs  were  loaded  into  the  sledges 
and  drawn  to  the  mill.  In  the  spring  the  logs  are  carried 
thousands  of  miles  down  the  swift  rivers  and  when  they 
reach  the  bank  where  the  mill  is  situated,  are  drawn  by  a 
conveyor  into  the  mill.  There  the  bark  is  removed  by 
special  "barking"  machines,  the  bolts  are  split  and  fed 
into  a  grinder.  This  grinder,  by  a  tremendous  force  of 
pressure,  reduces  the  bolts  into  pulp.  The  solution  is 
then  cooked  in  acid,  screened  to  remove  knobs  and  then 
bleached,  after  which  it  is  run  through  .sheets  to  remove 
the  moisture  and  dried.  At  this  point  the  coloring  and 
the  cutting  into  the  required  size  are  done.  The  final 
moisture  is  drawn  off  by  gravity  and  suction,  leaving  it  in 
the  first  form  of  paper. 

More  compressing  and  drying  again  leaves  the  paper 
in  white  sheets  which  are  rolled  on  large  cylinders,  some 
of  them  weighing  over  two  thousand  jiounds.  These  are 
then  trimmed  at  the  edges,  split  into  the  desired  width  and 
re-wound.  Now  they  are  ready  to  be  .shipped  out  to  their 
destinations. 

Some  of  the  machines  shown  in  the  film  were  as  high 
as  a  room,  and  of  the  most  delicate  and  ingenious  pat- 
tern. The  picture  proved  an  education  even  to  the  ini- 
tiated, every  factor  in  the  making  of  paper  not  only  being 
well  illustrated  but  the  titles  also  being  clearly  explanatory. 
Other  views  including  the  most  modern  printing  mach- 
ines used  and  the  work  of  classes  of  the  Typothetae  School 
of  Printing  at  Indianapolis,  were  shown.  A  musical  pro- 
gram by  the  vaudeville  artists  on  the  St.  Denis  bill  con- 
eluded  the  entertainment. 


Zellstoff  und  Papier,  II,  2   (1922),  29. 


Sucee.s.s  in  bufsiness  is  seldom  owing  to  uncommon  tal- 
ents or  orignal  power  which  is  untractahle  and  self- 
willed,  but  to  the  greatest  degree  of  commonplace 
capacity. — Hazlitt. 
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TECHNICAL   MEN    SERIOUS    ON    EDUCATION. 

At  the  conference  on  commerical  engineering  educa- 
tion held  in  Pittsburg  on  May  1  and  2,  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  was  rep- 
resented by  Dr.  Bjarne  Johnsen  who  has  submitted 
a  ver3'  valuable  report  on  the  proceedings. 

The  present  practice  in  "the  different  engineering 
schools  was  explained,  indicating  that  practically  all 
state  controlled  schooLs  include  in  their  commercial 
engineering  course,  such  subjects  as  economics,  biisi- 
ness  law,  corporation  finance,  cost  accoimting  and  ad- 
ministration in  addition  to  those  on  engineering  prop- 
er. 

It  was  stated  that  the  experiment  being  carried  on 
by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  co- 
operating with  several  of  the  large  industrial  con- 
cerns in  the  engineering  courses  seemed  to  be  very 
successful  although  still  regarded  as  an  experiment. 
It  Avas  stated  in  criticism  that  some  of  the  colleges 
are  attempting  to  cover  too  broad  a  range  of  subjects 
in  order  to  turn  out  excutives  rather  than  men  with 
a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  engi- 
neering as  a  foundation  for  their  later  experience. 
Throughout  the  conference  it  was  generally  accepted 
that  the  teaching  of  fundamentals  is  the  most  important 
function  of  the  college,  at  the  same  time  to  train  the 
student  to  think  clearly  and  to  express  his  ideas  in 
concise  language  rather  than  to  attempt  the  production 
of  specialists. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  most  important  requirements 
of  an  executive  can  not  be  taught  in  a  college.  The 
faculty  of  directing  others  and  the  development  of 
ability  along  the  lines  of  human  relationships  can  only 
be  acquired  in  actual  experience.  The  reaction  in  gener- 
al to  the  problem  of  technical  training  relation  to  the 
paper  industry,  is  very  ably  expressed  by  Doctor 
Johnsen : 

"It  is  important  that  our  Technical  Association 
very  soon  should  take  up  the  matter  of  arranging  for 
instruction  of  highly  trained  technical  men  for  the 
paper  industry. 

It  is  the  pretty  general  impiTssion  that  the  colleges 
are  "fussing"  too  much  with  their  students.  It  may  be 
that  this  is  the  feeling,  especially  with  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  European  schools  where  there 
is  academic  freedom  and  where  the  student  himself 
is  more  responsible  for  his  education.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion there  how  he  has  put  in  on  each  subject  and  how 
well  he  has  attended  the  lectures.  It  is  a  question 
how  much  knowledge  he  has  acquired,  not  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  acquired  it.  It  is  required  from  the 
the  student  before  he  enters  the  college  that  he 
have  a  certain  practical  experience  and  he  cannot 
obtain  a  degree  unless  he  has  had  sufficient  practical 
experinnce  in  a  particular  line.  In  order  to  get  the  de- 
gree of  "Diploma  Engineer"  in  paper  nuiking  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  have  two  years  experience  in  pulp 
and  paper  mills.  It  was  necessary  in  order  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  course  to  have  at  least  one  year  of  practi- 
cal experience.  From  recent  Europeon  periodicals  I 
see  that  the  Swedish  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Association 
has  decided  not  to  admit  any  engineer  to  the  position 
of  mill  manager  unless  he  has  had  at  least  twenty 
months'  experience  in  a  paper  mill  or  eighteen  month.s 
in  a  pulp  mill. 

"By  having  had  this  practical  experience  as  laborer, 
the  student  has   acquired  some   experience  in   contact 


with  other  men  which  could  not  have  been  taught 
in  a  college. 

"I  believe  that  students  before  entering  college  would 
have  no  difficulties  in  finding  employment  in  the  paper 
industry  and  I  believe  that  the  mills  would  be  willing 
to  help  such  young  fellows  along  with,  the  view  of  giv- 
ing them  as  much  useful  experience  as  ]iossiblc,  and 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  keep  in  contact  with  the 
students  M'hile  they  are  at  college  in  order  to  advise 
tliem  with  regard  to  their  studies  in  general." 


GREAT  CONFERENCES  OF  PAPER  MEN 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  May  5. —  More  than  twenty  pa])er 
manufacturers  of  the  Black  River  Region  attended  a 
luncheon-conference  today  of  members  of  the  Ameri"an 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  with  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  A.s.sociation  and  other  lead- 
ers in  the  industiy,  to  discuss  means  by  which  the 
Association  can  be  of  more  direct  service  to  the  mills. 

Frank  L.  Moore,  former  president  of  the  association 
presided,  and  told  of  his  belief  in  the  association  and 
its  work,  as  carried  out  for  forty-five  years. 

"The  association  has  stood  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole  for  many  years,"  he  said," and  as  one  of  the 
oldest  trade  association  in  American  industry,  has  done 
great  things  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  individ- 
ual mills,  for  the  good  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

"The  Association,"  said  Dr.  Baker,  "has  accom- 
plished much  for  the  industry,  but  there  is  more  yet 
to  be  done.  One  great  need  of  this  as  well  as  of  other 
industries,  is  to  get  and  liold  export  markets.  Only  an 
organization  representing  the  indvistry  as  a  wliole  can 
do  this  work  effectively,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose,  m 
part,  that  I  shall  spend  two  months  abroad  this  summer, 
with  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  of  Potsdam,  studying  the 
industry  in  foreign  lands,  so  that  we  in  America  may 
know  what  conditions  we  shall  have  to  meet  in  our  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  condition  of  our  indu.stry  at  home. 

"It  is  part  of  this  movement  also  which  led  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  to 
have  a  paper  division  established,  as  was  eventually 
done,  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
at  Washington.  This  Division's  chief  object  is  to  assist 
in  developing  our  trade  abroad,  as  well  as  to  aid  the 
industry  at  home,  by  such  service  as  the  government 
can  give. 

"This  was  one  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  the  paper  industry  during  the  elast  year.  The  asso- 
ciation made  a  most  favorable  impresesion  in  the  matter 
of  a  tariff,  by  getting  together  an  of  the  affiliated 
associations  in  a  single  presentation  of  the  neeeds  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

"Another  important  development  of  the  year  was 
the  establishmnt  of  the  Information  Service,  which  is 
serving  as  a  clearing  house  for  statistical  and  informa- 
tional material  within  and  without  the  industry. 

"The  work  of  the  Woodlands  Section,  which  is  just 
starting  its  second  year,  has  been  of  great  value,  partic- 
ularly in  securing  seasonal  statistics  relative  to  the 
pulpwood  situation.  There  has  been  such  a  call  for  the 
material  collected  by  this  Section  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  publish  and  sell  at  a  small  price,  pamphlets 
containing  the  information  developed  by  this  Section, 
though,  fo  course,  the  members  of  the  association  re- 
ceive all  this  material  as  an  association  service. 

"A  few  months  ago  the  protests  against  the  pollu- 
tion of  New  Yoi-k  harbor  water  by  oil  resulted  in  the 
introduction  into  Congress  of  legislation  which  would 
close  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation's  paper  mills. 
The  association  helped  prevent  hasty  action. 
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Molding  of  Chemical  Wood  Pulp  with  Suggestions 

as  to  Control 


R.  .T.  BLAIR,  Patliologist, 
ries  of 

The  molding  of  sulphite  and  sulphate  ]iulps  while  in 
storage  is  an  important  problem  for  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry.  The  first  appearance  of  moldiness  occurs  as 
small  discolored  spots,  many  of  which  are  often  found 
in  a  single  sheet.  The  discoloration  is  usually  dark 
gre.y,  black  or  brown  but  it  may  also  be  greenish,  yel- 
lowish or  a  deep  pink.  At  the  outset  the  actual  harm 
done  to  the  pulp  may  be  very  slight,  consisting  princi- 
pally in  a  discoloration  limited  to  small  areas.  If  the 
action  is  not  checked  the  discoloration  spreads  until 
the  pulp  finally  becomes  worthless.  The  early  discolor- 
ation may  lower  the  price  of  the  pulp  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  actual  damage  caused  as  the  small  amount 
of  material  containing  the  coloring  matter  is  so  broken 
up  in  the  beater  that  the  color  of  the  paper  made  from 
it  is  not  appreciably  changed. 

All  kinds  of  pulp  may  be  attacked.  A  molded  condi- 
tion has  been  found  in  sulphite  (bleached  and  un- 
bleached), sulphate  and  soda  pulp.  Groundwood  ma.v 
be  affected  in  a  similar  way.  On  examination  with  a 
microscope  it  is  found  that  the  pulp  in  the  molded  areas 
is  quite  different  from  the  rest  of  the  sheet.  The  dif- 
ference consists  in  the  presence  of  small  growths 
attached  to  the  pulp  fibres  (See  fig.  1)  In  some  cases 
these  growths  may  be  produced  within  the  fibres  them- 
selves. Such  growths  are  tiny  fungus  plants  known  as 
molds.  The  illustrations*  used  within  this  article  are 
photomicrographs  taken  at  a  magnification  of  300  diam- 
eters. If  shown  completel.v  at  that  scale  of  magnifi- 
cation an  average  spruce  fibre  would  appear  about  3 
feet  in  length. 

A  mold  plant  consists  of  a  number  of  hajrlike  branch- 
ing filaments  which  are  many  times  smaller  in  diameter 
than  the  pulp  fibres.  Under  conditions  favorable  for 
growth  the  filaments  of  the  mold  enter  the  spaces  in 
the  pulp  sheet  and  attach  themselves  to  all  the  fibres 
within  a  small  range.  The  mold  filaments  may  be  color- 
ed and  when  a  large  number  of  these  are  attached  to 
the  pulp  fibres  a  distinct  spot  shows  up  in  the  sheet. 
(See  fig.  2.). 

Infection 

In  some  of  the  mold  plants  tiie  ends  of  the  filaments 
for  some  distance  back  from  the  tip  are  closely  cut  up 
into  a  chain-like  form  by  the  development  of  cross 
walls  closely  packed  togethei-.  (See  fig.  3).  Later  these 
sections  become  separated,  each  forming  a  spore.  In 
other  cases  clusters  of  spores  form  in  heads  on  small 
upright  branches.  (See  figs.  1  &  2).  The  spores  are  re- 
productive bodies  which  correspond  to  the  seeds  of  cul- 
tivated plants.  Spores  are  different  from  seeds,  how- 
ever, in  that  they  are  extremely  small  and  are  produced 
in  immense  numbers.  In  form  the  spores  are  oval  or 
rounded  and  they  are  so  small  that  they  float  about  in 
the  air  in  a  manner  similar  to  germs  of  disease.  Ulti- 
matel,\'  some  of  the  spores  come  to  rest  in  a  favorable 
situation  where  they  at  once  begin  to  grow.  If  this  oc- 
curs upon,  a  sheet  of  moist  pulp  a  start  has  been  made 
towards  the  formation  of  a  mold  spot. 

Mold  spores  are  alwa.ys  present  in  the  air  and  they 
may  easil.y  come  to  rest  upon  an  uneven  ssurface  like  a 
sheet  of  pulp.  Practically  all  pulp  as  manufactured  is 
well  infected  before  being  made  into  paper  unless  run 
direct  to  the  paper  machine.  To  show  the  abundance  of 


Forest    Products  Laborato- 
Canada. 

spores  in  the  air  the  results  of  a  number  of  observations 
(extending  over  a  period    of  ten  years)    are  recorded 

for  two  widely  differing  localities. 

Mold  Spores  Per  Cubic  Centimeter  Of  Air 

Season  of  vear     Park  Montsourie  Place  St.  Gervais 

145  1345 

195  2275 

246  2500 

230  2185 


Winter 

Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

In  another 


case  a  circular  dish  7V2  inches  i)i  diam- 
eter and  containing  moist  filter  paper  stood  open  in  a 
garden  for  12  hours.  Afterwards  152  mold  colonies 
comprising  35  different  varieties  developed  on  the  fil- 
ter paper.  From  8  to  25  colonies  of  cellulose-destroy- 
ing molds  developed  in  dishes  about  4  inches  in  diam- 
eter which  stood  open  in  a  laboratory  for  five  minutes. 
Recently  the  spore  content  of  the  atmosphere  has  been 


'Photomicrographs  by  J.  L.    Boyd,   Forest    Products   Labora- 
tories of  Canada. 


Fig.   1.  —  Section   of  a   single  sulphate  fibre   with    small    mold 

plants  attached  to  it.  The  free  oval   black  bodies 

are  single  spores.  Magnified  300  times. 
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Fig.   2.   —    Small    section    of 

sulphate  pulp.    Parts  of  n 
Magnified 

studied  with  tlie  help  of  aeroplanes  and  it  was  discover- 
ed that  living  spores  may  be  found  at  elevations  of  at 
least  11,000  feet.  (It  is  obvious  that  contact  with  mol- 
dy pulp  is  not  the  primary  cause  of  infection. — Ed.) 

Control 

In  order  to  develop  properly  mold  plants  have  cer- 
tain requirements  which  must  be  satisfied.  These  re- 
quirements are  food,  air,  a  suitable  degree  of  warmth 
and  moisture  and  if  stored  in  such  a  way  that  an.y  one 
of  these  conditions  is  lacking  pulp  should  be  safe  from 
attack  by  molds. 

Examining  each  necessary  condition  in  turn  it  is 
found  that  pulp  may  be  protected  from  molding  in  any 
one  of  the  following  ways.  Since  it  forms  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  mold  plant,  protection  may  be  obtained  if  tlie 
pulp  i.s  poisoned  by  treating  it  with  some  kind  of  anti- 


black    mold    spot    on    a    sheet    of 
ine  pulp  fibree  are  shown. 
300  times. 

septic  material  which  will  remain  in  the  pulp  fibre.  In 
the  case  of  groundwood,  sodium  fluoride  has  been 
found  to  give  good  results  when  used  experimentally 
for  treating  small  quantities  of  pulp.  Similar  results 
are  to  be  expected  if  chemical  pulps  were  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

Air  is  necessary  for  the  mold  as  it  supplies  oxygen 
for  respiration.  Protection  may  be  obtained  here  if  the 
pulp  is  stored  in  a  warehouse  where  ordinary  air  has 
been  replaced  by  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  or  some  gas 
other  than  oxygen. 

ilolds  also  require  a  certain  amount  of  warmth  to  de- 
velop properly,  growth  faking  place  most  readily  at 
any  temperature  whicli  is  comfortable  for  a  human 
being.  \'ery  little  growth  takes  place  at  temperatures 
below    3.5deg.    F.  the   mold  merely   waiting   for  more 


Fig.   3.   —    Black    mold    growth    in    bleached    sulphite    pulp. 

Parts  of  six   pulp  fibres  are  shown. 

Magnified  300  times. 
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warmth  in  order  to  continue  its  development.  The  ef- 
fect of  high  temperatures  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  mold  plant  and  the  decree  of  moisture  present. 
Growth  is  most  active  at  temperatures  from  60  to  75 
deg.  F.  and  may  continue  at  any  temjierature  below  110 
deg.  F.  Death  through  excess  heat  takes  place  only  at 
temperatures  much  higlier  than  this.  In  dry  heat  some 
very  resist  cut  spores  are  killed  only  at  a  temperature 
of  235deg.  F.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  spores  can 
survive  a  temperature  of  212deg.  F.  if  immersed  in  wa- 
ter or  even  held  in  water  vapor.  Control  of  tempera- 
ture to  protect  pulp  against  molding  would  most  easily 
be  applied  by  the  use  of  cold  storage.  For  pulp  which 
is  to  be  held  onl.v  a  few  months  in  tlie  winter,  storage  in 
the  open  is  better  than  in  a  heated  warehouse.  The  low 
outdoor  temperature  holds  back  the  development  of  the 
mold  while  the  warmth  of  the  heated  building  encour- 
ages it. 

Under  ordinary    pulp    storage    conditions    moisture 


supply  is  perhaps  a  greater  determining  factor  in  de- 
terioration than  any  of  the  other  conditions  discussed. 
In  order  to  develop  properly  the  tiny  mold  plants  must 
have  sufficient  moisture  to  meet  their  requirements.  If 
tliere  is  not  enougli  moisture  they  cannot  ijegin  to  grow 
and  the  easiest  way  of  preventing  their  appearance  in 
chemical  pulps  seems  to  lie  in  always  drying  the  pulp 
before  placing  it  in  storage.  Such  valuable  material  as 
a  high-grade  chemical  pulp  should  never  be  left  in  wet 
laps  if  it  has  to  be  stored  for  any  length  of  time.  In 
several  instaiu-es  so  much  mold  lias  appeared  in  lapped 
pulp  after  only  a  few  weeks  storage  that  heavy  losses 
were  borne  b.v  the  owners.  No  figures  are  available  as 
to  the  exact  degree  of  dryness  at  which  pulp  may  be 
safely  stored  but  a  survey  of  conditions  in  mills  where 
no  trouble  occurs  should  reveal  a  large  amount  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information  dealing  with  the 
sub,iect. 
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SPEEDY  PAPER-MAKING 

Berlin,  April  22. —  (By  mail.) — Trees  on  which  birds 
warbled  tlieir  morning  songs  are  turned  into  newsprint 
paper  and  sold  as  mid-day  editions  on  the  same  day 
in  certain  towns  of  the  Harz  district,  say.'*  the  Papier- 
fabrikant,  the  leading  German  papermakers"  organ. 

The  exact  time  taken  in  the  process  is  3  hours  25 
minutes.  The  trees  were  felled  at  7.35  a.m.;  pulped 
and  turned  into  paper  by  9.39,  rushed  in  a  motor 
truck  two  and'  one-half  miles  to  the  printing  office, 
and  at  11  o'clock  newspaper  boys  were  crying  the 
local  sheet  on  the  street. 

Note:  So  the  Germans  are  trying  to  beat  Canadian 
speed  record's  for  delivery  by  a  flank  movement.  Thej' 
evidently  made  an  all  ground  wood  sheet,  or  "fudged" 
the  result  as  regards  sulphite. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

Success  in  Prairie  Shrub  Planting 
Under  this  title  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  has 
Lssued  a  very  instructive  pamphlet  on  the  success  that 
has  attended  the  planting  of  shelter  belts  and  wood  lots 
on  the  prairies.  From  a  perusal  of  this  bulletin  which 
is  numbered  72,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  need  for  growing 
timber  both  for  use  as  such  and  for  its  beneficial 
effect  on  the  climate  and  on  the  attractiveness  of 
the  homestead.  Attention  is  given  to  the  kinds  of  trees 
htat  may  be  used  and  the  care  of  young  trees.  A  number 
of  letters  are  included  which  show  very  conclusively 
that  the  farmers  thoroughly  appreciate  the  value  of 
trees  and  the  assistance  given  them  by  the  Forestry 
Branch  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


The  sales  office  of  The  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  has  been 
removed  from  112  Bay  St.  to  43  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 


Don't  fail  to  read  "The  Romance  of  Paper"  on  another 
page. 
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COST  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Program  of  the  Seventli  Semi-Annual  Convention,  to  be 
hel   at    Community    House,    Kalamazoo    Vegetable    Parch- 
ment Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  June  Lst,  2nd  3rd,  1922. 
THURSDAY,  JUNE   1,  1922 

9.00  A.M.  Registration:  Cost  Association,  Park  American 
Hotel,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Superintendents'  Association, 
New  Burdick  Hotel,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

MORNING  SESSION 
Commnnity   House,   Kalamazoo   J'egetable   Parchment   Co. 
10.00  A.M.      1.     Address  by  President  Bush 

2.  Report  by  Secretary-Treasurer. 
2.  Report  of  Committee  on  Beater  Furnish: 
Teci'iical  Ass'n.  Chairman,  J.  C.  San- 
burn,  Strathmore  Paper  Co.  Cost  Ass'n. 
Chairman,  H.  F.  Miller,  American 
Wrtg.    Paper    Co. 

4.  Report  of  Committee   on   Depreciation: 

Chairman,  E.  S.  Catlin,  R.  B.  Wolf  Co. 

5.  Appointment  of  Group  Cost  Committees. 

The  Cost  Association  recently  suggest- 
ed the  appointment  of  cost  committees 
in  each  group  of  manufacturers  and  has 
been  requested  by  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Writing,  Book,  Cover 
and  Tissue  Associations  and  the  Toilet 
Paper  Converters'  Association  to  ap- 
point such  committees,  to  consist  of 
three  reliable  cost  men  in  each  group. 
The  work  to  be  done  by  these  commit- 
tees is  important  and  it  is  hoped  that 
verj'  careful  consideration  will  be  given 
to  this  matter  by  those  attending, 
thereby  securing  the  appointment  of 
the  most  reliable  men. 

AFTERNOON  JOINT  SESSION  WITH  AMERICAN 
PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  SUPER- 
INTENDENTS' ASSOCIATION 

Community   House,  Kalamazoo   Vegetable   Parchment   Co. 
1.00  P.M.  Address  of  Welcome,  J.  Kindleberger.  President 
and   General    Manager,   Kalamazoo   Vegetable    Parch- 
ment Co. 

"Association  Activities  in  the  Paper  Industry,"  Dr. 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  Executive  Secretary,  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

"An  Executive's  Viewpoint  on  tile  Subject  of  Co- 
operation between  Superintendents  and  Cost  Depart- 
ments." Geo.  A.  Galliver,  President,  American  Writ- 
ing Paper  Co. 

"How  Cost  Systems  Help  Superintendents."  C.  Oliver 
Wellington,  C.P.A..  Scovell.  Wellington  &  Co.  (1.5 
minutes  will  be  allowed  at  close  of  address  for  those 
who  wish  to  question  speaker.) 

"Cost   Accounting      as    Relating     to   the    Superinten- 
dents." F.  M.  Hodge,  President,  Kalamazoo  Paper  Co. 
6.45  P.M.  Banquet,  Community  House,  Kalamazoo  Veget- 
able  Parchment   Co. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  2,  1922 
Morn'inc)  Session,  Community  House,  Kalamazoo   Veget- 
able Parchment  Co. 
10.00  A.M.  "A  Simple  Cost  System  for  one  or  two  mach- 
ine Mills."     Paul  Koenig,  Cost  Accountant,  Marinet- 
te &  Menominee  Paper  Co. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION   REGARDING 

1.  Cost  Association's  future  activities. 

2.  Initiation  of  campaign  for  new  memberships. 


3. 


Work  of   Local   Divisions   and  Group   Co.st   Com- 
mittees, 
i.      Executives  and  Cost  Departments. 
AFTERNOON  JOINT  SESSION  WITH  AMERICAN 
PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  SUPERINTENDENTS' 
ASSOCIATION 
Communitfi   House,  Kalamazoo   Vegetable   Parchment   Co. 
1.00  P.M.   1 — Short  addresses  by: 

Felix   Pagenstacher,   President   Bryant   Paper   Co. 
Fred  Sutherland,  Sutherland   Paper  Company. 
A.  B.  Thomas,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Eddy  Paper  Company. 
"Co-operation  between  Superintendents  and  Cost  Ac- 
countants".   J.    H.    Slates,    Gen.    Mgr.,    Escanaba 
Pulp   and   Paper   Co. 
"How    Superintendents    are    Benefitted   by    Cost    Re- 
ports  based   on   Accurate   Manufacturing   Data." 
J.  A.   Reilly,  Manager,  Cost  and   Inventory   De- 
partment, American   Writing   Paper  Company. 
"Mill    Costs    from    a    Technical    Man's    Standpoint." 
W.  G.  MacNaughton,  Sec'y.-Treas.  T.  A.  P.  P.  I. 
Other  speakers     will  he  C.  A.  Jasperson,     Secretary 
Nekoosa-Edwards      Paper     Company,     Fred     C. 
Boyce,   Wausau    Paper     Mills    Company,     E.    G. 
Clarke,    Comptroller,   The    Richardson    Company 
and  Ed.  Coughlin,  Allied  Paper  Mills. 
6.4.5   P.M.      Dinner-Entertainment. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  3rd,  1922 
Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  those  wishing 
to  do  so  may  visit  the  various  mills  in  the  Kalamazoo 
District.     All  tliose  wishing  to  make  such  visits  should 
give   their    names   to   the    Secretary-Treasurer,   .T.    J. 
Burke,  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  arrival. 
Notice — Session  will  start  promptly  at  hours  stated. 
N.  B. — There  is  something  of  value  for  everybody.  The 
Cost  Association  helps  the  industry,  keep   production  ex- 
pense far  enough  below  selling  price  to  pay  your  salary  or 
wages. 


BUSINESS  IMPROVING 

Mr.  Janie.s  W.  Sewall,  forest  engineer  and  timber  ex- 
pert, with  offices  at  Wa.shington,  D.  C.  and  Old  Town, 
jyiaine.  reports  that  while  business  in  his  line  is  still 
quiet  he  is  .satisfied  that  conditions  are  very  steadily 
improving.  Activity  in  timberland  purchases  cannot 
as  yet  be  said  to  exist,  but  some  lands  and  timber  are 
wnv  being-  optioned  with  a  view  to  purchase  and  opera- 
tion. This  is  deeidely  different  from  last  year  at  this 
time  when  tlie  market  was  deeidely  quiescent. 

Mr.  Sewall  has  recently  been  on  quite  an  extended 
trij)  tlirough  tlie  eastern  states  and  looks  forward  to  a 
reasonably  busy  season.  His  organization  has  over  fifty 
men  engaged  in  timber  cruising  and  vahiation  now, 
and  has  kept  its  entire  force  intact  throughout  the  per- 
iod of  general  depression. 


KOREAN  MILL  MAKING  PULP  FROM  REEDS 

A  report  from  Osaka,  Japan,  says  that  in  a  town 
named  Kiko,  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Korea, 
the  Korea  Fibre  Indfiistrial  Company  conducted  by  the 
Zuzuki  and  Company  produces  pulp  made  of  reed.  This 
is  the  only  reed  pulp  mill  in  Japanese  territory.  It  was 
established  in  1915  and  since  then  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  has  been  invested  and  spent  for  the  study  of 
the  reed-pulp  making  industry.  At  least,  this  reed  pulp 
lias  commeneed  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  market. 

The  fibre  of  reed  is  said  to  resemble  Esparto  and 
can  be  .'successfully  used  in  making  the  first  class 
paper  by  mixing  with  wood  pulp. 
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(Continued   from   last   issue.) 

The  Digesting  Solution  of  Cooking  Acid 

Tlie  solution  used  in  digesting  the  wood  is  practically 
known  as  acid,  technically  as  calcium,  magnesium  bi- 
sulphite solution.  In  a  nut  shell  the  acid  is  made  by 
combining  sulphur  with  oxygen  by  combustion  in  air 
forming  sulphur  di-oxide  gas,  SOo.  The  siUphur  gas  is 
allowed  to  unite  with  water  in  the  presence  of  lime- 
stone. The  gas  forms  sulphurous  acid  with  the  water 
and  acts  on  the  limestone  forming  the  bi-sulphite  solu- 
tion, which  has  the  property  of  absorbing  the  sulphur 
di-oxide  gas. 

In  detail  the  process  and  apparatus  is  complicated 
due  to  the  many  varying  conditions  and  the  corrosive 
nature  of  the  product. 

The  sulphur,  melted  or  crystalline,  is  fed  in  to  the 
sulphur  burners.  The  sulphur  burners  consist  of  hollow 
cylinders  of  iron  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  which 
rotate  slowly  about  a  horizontal  axis.  The  ends  of  these 
cj'linders  are  cone  shaped,  one  end  ctmducting  the  fumes 
to  the  combustion  chamber  and  on  the  other  is  fitted  a 
slotted  cover  the  size  of  the  slots  of  Avhich  can  be 
varied,  thus  regulating  the  air  supply  as  the  air  is  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  them. 

The  proper  regulation  of  the  air  supply  is  a  salient 
feature  in  the  burning  of  sulphur.  One  pound  of  sul- 
phur requires  just  one  pound  of  oxjgen  for  its  convei'- 
sion  into  sulphur  di-oxide  or,  the  amount  of  oxygen 
contained  in  approximately  54  cubic  feet  of  air.  If 
more  air  is  admitted,  especeially  if  moist,  sulphuric 
anhydride  or  SO,,  is  formed  which  corrodes  the  pipes 
and  eau.ses  considerable  loss  of  sulphur.  Much  excess 
air  is  also  liable  to  cause  overheating  of  the  furnace, 
which  should  not  go  above  700  deg.  centigrade  in  tem- 
perature, and  consequent  sublimation  of  sulphur,  be- 
cause more  sulphur  is  vaporized  than  can  be  oxidized 
and  the  sulphur  vapour  passes  on  with  the  gases  until 
it  strikes  the  cooler  where  it  condenses  clogging  the 
pipes  and  causing  the  formation  of  polythionic  acids. 

Sulphur  di-oxide  is  fairly  readily  oxidized  to  SO3 
which  with  water,  forms  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4.  This 
sulphate  radical  is  precipitated  in  the  digester  as  cal- 
cium sulphate  which  is  insoluble  and  a  great  nuisance. 
Keeping  the  gas  cooler  and  pipe  lines  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  air  leaks,  eliminates  to  a  large  extent  the 
formation  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

The  sulphur  gas  is  sucked  from  the  combustion 
chamber  through  a  cooler  of  lead  pipe,  the  arrange- 
ments of  which  are  many,  though  the  principle  for  all 
is  similar,  counter  current  with  water,  the  pipes  for 
the  most  part  being  also  exposed  to  the  air.  The  gases, 
about  14  per  cent  SO,,  which  have  been  cooled  to  near 
55"  centigrade  pass  through  the  suction  fan  and  are 
l)lown  into  the  tower  .system.  The  temperature  to  which 
the  gas  should  be  cooled  is  a  much  disputed  point.  The- 
oretically, the  cooler  tlie  gas  and  water  the  more  gas 
absorbed,  consequently  the  greater  efficiency  of  tho 
acid.  There  are  several  other  conditions  which  enter 
though,  and  if  not  considered  waste  much  sulphur. 
These  conditions  will  be  discussed  shortly. 

The  Jenssen  Sj^stem  of  making  acid  is  in  general  use 
and  although  the  system  is  patented,  concrete  towers 


especiall.v,  the  idea  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  tower 
systems. 

The  fresh  gases  are  blown  up  the  "strong"  tower, 
which  is  filled  with  limestone  in  pieces  of  foot-ball 
size  and  are  met  by  a  shower  of  weak  acid  which  is 
sprayed  in  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  gases  go 
on  up  the  tower  to  the  top  where  they  pass  out  and 
doMTi  through  a  lead  pipe  and  then  up  an  adjacent 
tower,  termed  "weak",  to  be  met  by  a  sprav  of  pure 
cold  water  from  the  top  which  runs  down*  through 
the  stone  in  the  tower.  In  the  "weak"  tower,  the  sul- 
phur di-oxide  forms  sulphurous  acid  with  the  water. 
This  acid  acts  on  the  limestone  forming  calcium  mono- 
sulphite,  which  is  insoluble,  and  precipitates  on  the 
surface  of  the  stone.  However,  in  the  presence  of  ex- 
cess SO2  gas,  the  monosulphite  takes  up  another  equi- 
valent of  it,  and  is  changed  to  the  bisulphite,  which 
is  soluble  and  passes  into  the  solution. 

An  acid  reacts  more  readily  upon  an  alkali  rock 
at  a  high  temperature.  If  the  gases  admitted  to  the  tow- 
er are  too  cold,  they  together  with  the  cold  water  keep 
the  stone  at  such  a  low  temperature  that  the  mono- 
sulphite  will  not  be  properly  formed  and  consequently 
the  bisulphite  production  will  inefficient.  Valuable 
sulphur  gases  will  escape  from  the  top  of  the  "weak" 
tower  with  the  remaining  gases  in  this  case.  If  the 
gases  and  water  are  too  warm,  so  much  monosulphite  is 
formed  that  it  is  less  readily  converted  to  the  bisul- 
phite. 

After  the  fresh  water  has  reacted  with  the  gas  and 
stone  it  flows  as  weak  acid  to  the  weak  acid  settling 
tank  where  su.spended  matter  is  removed.  It  is  then 
pumped  to  the  top  of  the  "strong"  tower  and  sprayed 
down  to  meet  the  fresh  gases  coming  up.  The  towers 
are  changed  from  "strong"  to  "weak"  at  intervals 
and  vary  in  number  according  to  the  amount  of  acid 
required. 

The  "strong"  acid  passes  from  the  bottom  of  the 
"strong"  tower  to  the  "strong"  acid  settling  tank  and 
is  from  there  pumped  to  the  storage  tanks. 

The  strength  in  SO,  of  the  acid  is  tested  and  control- 
led by  titration  and  specific  gravity.  The  total  SOj, 
or  acid,  is  determined  by  means  of  titration  against  a 
tenth  normal  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  (should 
be  iodine. — Ed.)  while  the  free  or  absorbed  SO2  is 
found  by  titration  against  tenth  normal  iodine  (should 
be  sodium  hydroxide. — Ed.)  solution.  The  combined 
SO2,  or  that  which  exists  as  alkali  sulphite,  is  obtained 
by  subtracting  the  free  SO,  from  the  total.  Tower 
acid  is  generally  around  3.5  per  cent,  in  total  SO,, 
2.15  per  cent,  being  free  and  1.35  being  combined. 
Tower  acid  is  weaker  than  the  cooking  acid  as  the 
gases  are  relieved  from  the  digesters  to  the  acid  storage 
tank,  strengthening  the  acid. 

Digesting  or  Cooking  Process 

The  chips  are  reduced  to  chemical  pulp  by  the  action 
of  the  bisulphite  solution  assisted  by  steam,  pressure 
and   temperature. 

Wood  consists  principally  of  cellulose  with  an  inter- 
cellular binding  of  lignin  and  resins  which  are  complex 
organic  substances.     The  object  of  the  digesting  pro- 
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cess  is  to  remove  the  biudlng,  leaving  the  cellulose  in 
fibre  form  which  is  suitable  for  matting  into  a  strong 
sheet  of  paper.  ,     ^     ... 

Sulphurous  acid  itself  has  a  vigorous  hydrolytic 
action  on  the  binding  materials,  dissolving  them  from 
the  cellulose.  However,  this  action  is  productive  ot  a 
black  sticky  mass,  composed  to  a  lai-ge  degree  of  com- 
plex acids  and  aldehydes  wiiich  discolour  the  pulp,  ilie 
purpose  of  the  base  in  the  acid  solution  is  to  react  with 
Ihese  acids  and  aldehydes,  forming  soluble  organic 
salts  which  are  drained  free  from  the  residual  pulp 
in  the  blow  pits.  , 

The  process  of  cooking  is  carried  on  m  large  wrought 
iron  tanks,  called  digesters,  which  are  lined  with  plas- 
ter and  acid  resisting  brick.  The  process  takes  on  an 
average  seven  and  one-half  hours  for  each  cook,  which 
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Bird's   Eye  View  of  Ontario   Paper  Co. 

varies  according  to  the  streugtli  of  the  acid  and  the 
pressure  and  temperature  at  which  the  operation  is 

carried  on.  ,      ,-  ^i  i 

The  operation  consists  of  filling  tie  digester  through 
tlie  top  with  chips  from  the  storage.  Pumping  the 
dio-ester  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  with  cooking 
ackl  which  enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  digester,  bolt- 
ins  on  the  head,  closing  all  valves  and  turning  on  the 
steam  gradually.  After  about  two  hours,  a  pressure 
of  around  75  lbs.  is  reached  and  this  pressure  is  held 
till  the  wood  is  cooked.  If  the  steam  pressure  is  turn- 
ed on  too  rapidly,  the  gas  is  driven  frm  the  acid  with- 
out affecting  the  wood  and  a  raw  cook  results.  The 
steam  is  admitted  slowly  till  the  digester  comes  to 
pressure,  75  lbs.,  then  the  gas  evolved  l)y  increase  in 
temperature  tends  to  raise  the  pressure,  but  this  is 
relieved  by  allowing  the  gas  to  pass  slowly  out  to 
the  acid  storage  tank  after  being  cooled.  Sulphur  di- 
oxide or  "cold  gas"  is  taken  off  first.  Then  liquid 
and  gas,  termed  liquor,  follow  until  the  end  of  the 
cook. 

The  relief  gases  are  cooled  by  several  designs  ot 
coolers,  the  "bee  hive"  being  perhaps  the  most  effi- 
cient. The  system  of  handling  tlie  relief  at  the  Ontario 
Paper  Company's  mill  gave  very  good  service  and  the 
apparatus  was  rather  original.  Up  until  early  sum- 
mer, the  relief  was-  taken  off  the  digesters  and  con- 
ducted to  the  coolers  by  two  inch  brass  pipe.  The 
liquor  passing  through  the  pipes  reacted  upon  tliem 
eating  them  through  and  causing  leaks.  This  was 
accelerated  by  the  large  amount  of  gas  and  liquor  pass- 
ing through  the  pipes  at  a  high  i)ressure.  These  leaks 
caused  much  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  sulphite 
repair  crew  who  had  to  be  constantly  replacing  section 
and  connections  in  the  relief  system.  Tlie  cost  of  this 
labour  and  material  was  considerable.  A  plan  was 
put  into  effect  to  do  away  with  this  nuisance  and 
worked  very  well.    The  connections  with  the  digesters 


remained  of  two  inch  l)rass  pipe  and  were  standai'd- 
ized  for  all  digesters.  These  parts  are  small  and  easil.y 
replaceable  by  the  "cooks".  The  connections  lead  the 
relief  into  a  four  inch  pipe  line  of  cast  lead  hardened 
with  a  small  percentage  of  antimony.  This  pipe  line 
took  tlie  relief  to  the  coolers  where  it  was  split  up  pass- 
ing into  two  inch  rolled  lead  pipes.  These  pipes  were 
wrapped  spirally  around  a  wooden  form  placed  in  a 
concrete  basin,  cold  water  pouring  over  the  pipes  and 
down  into  the  basin,  and  were  about  a  hundred  feet 
long.  The  relief  came  from  these  pipes  into  another 
single  four  inch  east  lead  line  which  took  it  to  the 
storage  tanks.  The  addition  of  this  four  inch  line 
eased  the  pressure  and  greatly  facilitated  the  relieving 
of  the  digester  and  also  was  not  acted  upon  li.v  the 
liquor  and  gas.  A  rough  sketch  showing  the  lay  out  of 
the  system  is  appended. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  all  the  sulphur  gas  is  not 
relieved  from  the  digester  before  blowing.     If  this  is 
permitted  to  liappen  the  pulp  scorches  and  is  ruined. 
To   safeguard   this,  the  liquor   in  the  digester    is  from 
time  to  time  tested  during  the  cook,  every  half  hour, 
with  tenth  normal  iodine  solution.     When  the  gas  is 
nearly  all  taken  off,  and  a  samule    of  the   pulp  sliows 
tliat  it  is  clean  and  the  fibres  soft  and  well  separated, 
the  "cook"  gives  the  signal  to  blow  the  digester.     Tlie 
stock  is  than  shot  out  into  the  blow  pits  which  have 
false  bottoms  of  perforated  tile.     There  seems  to  be 
room  for  improvement  in  the  design  of  all  modern  blow 
pits.     The  waste  sulphite  liquor  drains  from  the  stock 
in  the  pits,  generally    to     the    sewer,    unfortunately. 
Though  much  research  has  been  done  upon  it,  little 
use  has  been  found  for  this  by-product  of  the  sulphite 
process.     It  is  being  used  by  several  mills  as  an  ad- 
hesive in   tlie  manufacture  of  cores  and  to  seal  tlie 
wrappers   on   the   rolls   of  paper.     However   so    much 
steam  is  required  to  evaporate  it  to  a  suitable  consist- 
ency that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  a  paying  proposition. 
It  is  looked  upon  with  much  favour  as  a  binder  in  the 
manufacture    of   lignite    briquettes,    and   seems   to    be 
fulfillng  the  requirements  for  that  purpose.     It  con- 
tains  (yields. — Ed.)   about  one  percent  by  volume  of 
ethyl  alcohol,  but  an  economical  process,  which  has 
proven  a  success,  has  not  been  so  far  devised  for  its 
extraction. 

The  stock  is  sent  from  the  pits,  through  the  knotter, 
over  the  riffler,  through  centrifugal  screens,  is  deck- 
ered  or  thickened  and  then  passes  to  the  sulphite 
storage  tanks. 

Many  sulphite  plants  are  troubled  with  leaky  digest- 
ers. This  leaking  can  generally  be  stopped  by  tapping 
through  the  .shell  of  the  digester  where  the  leak  occurs 
and  forcing  in,  under  pressure,  grout,  which  is  a  thin 
mixture  of  cement,  quartz  and  water. 


A    Paper   Machine,   Electric   Drive. 
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The  causes  of  many  leaky  digesters  are  due  to  faulty 
construction  of  tlie  digester  house.  The  writer  noticed 
one  fault  particularly  in  several  mills,  the  concrete  floor 
of  the  top  digester  room  was  allowed  to  encase  the  neck 
of  the  digester  completely.  Now  the  digest  er  is  contin- 
ually expanding  and  contracting  during  its  operation 
and  if  free  to  move,  will  expand  upwards  to  the  extent 
of  an  inch  or  more.  If  this  natural  expansion  is  resist- 
ed by  the  concrete  flooring,  stresses  are  formed  in  the 
digester  wliich  strain  it  and  leaksensue. 

A  space  of  two  inches  was  allowed  between  the  bot- 
tom of  the  floor  and  the  digester  in  the  Ontario  Paper 
Cmpany's  mill.  A  skirting  of  sheet  lead  was  placed 
around  tlie  neck  of  the  digester  on  the  floor  to  cover 
the  space  caused,  and  an  iron  ring  was  bolted  to  and 
around  the  neck  to  prevent  the  liead  bolts  from  falling 
on  the  lead  and  cutting  it. 

Groundwood  or  Mechanical  Pulp 

Groundwood  or  raechanical  pulji  is  the  lowest  grade 
of  pulp  manufactured.  The  fibres  are  short,  have 
little  strengtli  and  the  original  composition  of  the  wood 
remains  unchanged.  It  is  obtained  by  disintegrating 
the  wood,  or  cutting  the  fibres  away  from  it,  by  means 
of  forcing  it  against  a  large  grindstone  under  hydraulic 
pressure. 

Two  main  classes  of  grinders  are  now  in  use  in  dif- 
ferent mills.  Magazine,  such  as  the  Voith  grinders, 
and  the  old  style  hand  fed  pocket  grinders  of  which 
thei'e  are  the  three  and  four  jjoeket  types.  Each  class 
has  its  relative  merits.  The  magazine  grinders  save 
labour  and  space  as  well  as  consuming  less  power  i^er 
ton  of  pulp  produced.  The  grinding  conditions  can 
be  kept  constant  over  a  larger  amount  of  pulp  which 
tends  to  keep  the  stock  uniform.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is'  the  high  first  cost,  tlie  difficulty  of  repairs, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  mill  shut  down  in  case  of 
trouble  with  the  grinder. 

The  old  style  three  pocket  grinder  is  still  in  much 
favour.  Its  first  cost  is  low  and  its  operation  i.s  com- 
paratively simple.  Repairs  are  easily  made  and  a  shut 
down  of  one  grinder  in  a  battery  of  thirty  is  of  no 
consequence.  The  vai-ying  conditions  over  thirty 
grinders  are  in  tlie  sum  total  so  nearly  constant  that 
a  uniform  product  results  if  the  stones  are  kept  in  good 
condition.  Four  pocket  grinders  save  space,  tlieir 
stones  are  larger  and  they  produce  about  forty  per- 
cent more  pulp  with  an  increase  in  power  of  about 
thirty  percent.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
grinder  inen,  however,  to  feel  that  the  fourth  pocket  is 
an  extra  burden  and  hence  plug  it,  if  they  are  not 
watched. 

In  the  successful  operation  of  the  pocket  grinders 
the  grinder  men  play  a  large  part.  The  pockets  should 
be  loaded  with  uniformly  sized  wood  placed  in  the 
pocket  so  that  lines  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  through  the  centres  of  the  logs  in  the  layer 
net  to  the  stone,  pass  through  the  centres  of  the  cor- 
responding logs  in  tlie  upper  layers.  This  prevents 
jambing  of  the  pockets.  If  two  large  sticks  are  placed 
on  the  stone  with  a  small  one  between  them  on  top 
the  wood  is  shoved  outward  toward  the  sides  of  the 
packet  and  the  pocket  jams. 

Some  sequence  of  order  should  be  followed  in  the 
filling  of  the  pockets  so  that  too  many  pockets  on  the 
same  line  are  not  off  the  .stone  at  one  time,  as  the  power 
factor  on  alternating  current  grinding  motors  de- 
creases with  a  decrease  in  load.  The  load  on  the 
grinders  is  controlled  during  their  operation  by  a 
connection  between  the  hydraulic  pressure  valve  and 
the  load  ammeter. 


A  stone  of  large  diameter  makes  more  pulp  than  one 
of  small  diameter,  l)u1  more  power  is  required  to  over- 
come the  gi'catcr  turning  rnoiiient  of  (he  larger  stone. 
As  the  stone  decreases  in  diameter  due  to  M'ear,  less 
poAver  is  consumed  but  less  pulp  is  produced  also. 
After  the  stone  has  worn  down  under  a  certain  dia- 
meter, so  little  pulp  is  produced  that  the  stone  runs  at 
a  loss  until  it  is  replaced  with  a  new  one. 

The  efficient  operation  of  a  groundwood  miU  de- 
pends upon  its  superintendent  and  foremen.  It  is  up 
to  them  to  keep  the  men  on  the  job  in  order  that  the 
best  results  may  be  obtained  as  the  class  of  labour 
employed  lias  not  always  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
panj'  at  heait. 

The    quality    of    the    stock    is    dependent   upon    the 


Old    Niagara    Falls,    a    turner    of    many    grindstones. 

condition  of  the  stone,  the"  pressure  under  which  and 
the  temperature  at  which  it  is  produced. 

It  is  better  to  liave  a  regular  systematic  dressing 
of  the  stone  at  set  intervals  rather  than  to  go  by  the 
stock.  Its  appearance  is  often  deceiving  of  its  real 
condition,  even  under  the  blue  glass  tests  of  the  ex- 
perienced eye.  The  results  of  these  tests  vary  a  great 
deal  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  making  them  as 
each  one  will  have  his  own  idea  of  good  stock. 

The  pressure  applied  to  the  wood  has  great  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  the  fibre  produced  and  varies  with 
the  texture  of  the  stones  used  and  the  nature  of  the 
wood  being  ground. 

A  microscopic  analysis  of  the  pulp  is  a  great  help 
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in  keeping  tab  on  the  pressure  applied  to  the  wood. 
It  is  very  easy  to  tell  whether  the  fibres  have  been 
scraped  off  the  log  or  cut  off  if  a  microscope  slide  is 
made  of  the  pulp  and  stained  with  Herzberg's  stain. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  stock  leaves  the  stone 
is  very  important  and  the  conduct  of  the  stock  on  the 
paper' machine  varies  with  it.  If  the  temperature  of 
the  stock  coming  from  the  stone  is  allowed  to  rise  much 
above  170  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  resins  in  the  wood 
are  liquified,  and  come  to  the  surface  of  the  individual 
fibres,  incrusting  them  with  a  waterproof  coatiug  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  form  a  good  sheet  on  the  wire, 
as  well  as  clogging  the  wire  and  contaminating  the 
machine  clothing  with  pitch. 

From  the  stones  the  stock  is  diluted  with  white  water 
and  passes  through  the  "bull  screen"  where  the  major 
slivers  are  removed.  It  is  then  sent  through  centri- 
fugal screens  which  reject  the  tailings  or  coarser  pulp. 
The  stock  is  then  deckered  or  thickened  and  sent  to 
tlie  slush  storage  tanks  or  the  wet  machine  vats. 
Preparation  of  Furnish  for  Paper  Machines 
Sulphite  and  grouudwood  pulp  slush  are  drawn  from 
their  respective  storage  tanks  to  a  mixing  tank  in  the 
projiortions  necessary  for  good  newsprint  stock,  gen- 
erally around  25  per  cent  sulphite  and  75  per  cent 
grouudwood. 

Many  mills  are  enabled  to  run  a  furnish  with  much 
less  sulphite  because  the  printing  presses  on  which 
the  newsprint  is  to  be  used  run  at  slow  speed  or  else 
the  owners  of  the  presses  Avould  rather  have  the  paper 
break  on  them  than  pay  for  the  extra  sulphite. 

The  modern  high  speed  news  presses  require  a  paper 
witli  a  higli  tensile  strength  giving  a  Mullen  test  of 
from  10  to  12  pouuds  to  the  square  inch.  Newsprint 
is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  running  well  over  a 
paper  machine,  but  for  running  well  over  a  news  press 
at  about  three  times  the  speed  it  came  off  the  machine. 
A  furnish  of  much  under  25  percent  sulphite  will  not 
give  a  paper  which  will  answer  these  requirements. 

A  small  quantity  of  colour,  principally  Prussian  blue, 
is  added  to  the  furnish  to  offset  the  natural  colour 
of  the  grouudwood.  A  little  alum  is  also  put  in  which 
"sets"  the  resins  and  colour  as  well  as  preventing  the 
stock  from  foaming  to  a  large  extent.  Clay  is  also 
generally  added  to  give  the  paper  extra  body  and  a 
smooth  finish.  The  amount  added  of  the  alum  and 
clay  are  best  varied  with  the  amount  present  in  the 
white  water  system. 

From  the  mixing  tank  the  furnish  goes  to  the  Jordan 
chest,  through  the  Jordan  mixing  engine  into  the  mach- 
ine supply  chest.  After  being  diluted  to  a  consistency 
of  about  0.6  percent  with  white  water  from  the  wire 
pit  the  furnish  or  stuff  passes  on  to  the  machine  screens 
and  head  boxes. 

The  Paper  Machine  Room 
The  stock  is  now  on  the  paper  machine.  It  goes 
through  the  slice  on  to  the  wire,  through  the  presses, 
dryers,  and  calender  stack  and  is  reeled  up  as  paper. 
The  paper  is  then  re-wound  and  cut  to  size,  rolled 
to  the  finishing  room  where  it  is  wrapped  and  .sliip- 
ped  to  the  newspapers. 

Fourdrinier  paper  machines  have  reached  such  a 
high  degree  of  mechanical  perfection  that  if  the  fur- 
nish of  stock  to  a  machine  is  good,  there  is  little  trouble 
in  making  paper. 

The  seasons  have  great  effect  upon  the  conduct  of 
tlie  stock  on  the  wire.  In  summer,  the  stock  is  much 
freei-,  that  is,  sheds  its  water  more  rapidly,  than  in 
winter  time.     This  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  warm 


water  in  summer  on  the  resins  of  the  wood.  To  coun- 
teract this,  the  grindstones  are  dressed  with  finer 
burrs  in  the  summer  than  in  winter,  which  slows  up  the 
stock. 

It  is  good,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  to  leave  as 
much  moisture  in  the  paper  as  possible  without  dam- 
aging the  sheet,  as  paper  is  sold  by  weight.  It  is  claim- 
ed that  moist  paper  runs  better  on  the  news  presses 
also.  The  paper  from  the  machines  of  most  mills  is 
in  the  neighbourliood  of  8  per  cent  moisture  by  weight. 
It  is  possible  to  leave  up  to  11  to  12  percent  moisture, 
after  which  the  paper  "blackens",  due  to  the  hydra- 
tion of  the  cellulose  in  the  calenders. 

Technical  Men  in  the  Industry 
"""^  (especially  we  youngsters)  : 

There  are  many,  many  problems  in  the  paper  indus- 
try to-day  such  as  sewer  waste,  ittilizatiou  of  sulphite 
liquor,  stock  control,  electric  drives  for  paper  mach- 
ines, etc.,  wsich  only  those  with  technical  education 
and  practical  experience  can  hope  to  solve.  These 
cannot  be  solved  without  the  help  of  those  men  who 
are  actually  making  the  paper  and  whose  predecessors 
built  up  the  paper  iudustrj'  to  its  now  majestic  position 
among  the  industries.  These  men  were  and  are  just 
as  anxious  to  improve  tlie  process  of  paper  making 
as  the  most  entliusiastic  technical  man  ever  was  or  will 
be,  but  unfortunately  they  are  handicapped.  They 
were  able  to  bring  the  process  to  a  certain  stage  with 
practical  kuowedge,  but  were  unable  to  advance  furth- 
er. They  realize  their  handicap  and  are  willing  that 
those  who  are  better  fitted  should  carry  on,  but  they 
expect,  and  onlj-  rightly  so,  that  they  will  receive 
respect  and  credit  for  their  share  of  the  work.  The 
practical  paper  maker  is  always  ready  to  adopt  any 
idea  or  suggestion  which  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
process,  if  that  idea  or  suggestion  is  explained  to  him 
in  familiar  language  which  he  can  understand,  and  not 
in  terms  of  cosines,  integrals  and  derivatives. 


BUDWORM  HALTS  CONSTRUCTION 

The  project  to  construct  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  in 
South  Devon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nasliwaak  Kiver. 
which  the  Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  have  had 
under  consideration  for  some  time,  has  not  been  abiin- 
doned  but  it  has  received  a  severe  setback. 

The  Fredericton  Gleaner  says  that  the  company  was 
about  readij'  to  proceed  with  the  project  but  that  the 
ravages  of  the  spruce  budworm  in  the  woods  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Nashwaak  have  been  such  that  the 
executives  of  tlie  organization  have  decided  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  go  on  with  the  construction  of  an  exten- 
sive plant  involving  the  expenditure  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  matter  of  five  or 
possibly  eight  years. 

During  the  delay  it  is  believed  the  real  extent  of  dam- 
ages of  the  budworm  will  be  revealed  and  the  company 
will  then  know  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  proceed 
with  building  their  proposed  plant  or  not.  This  informa- 
tion was  revealed  by  Hon.  N.  M.  Jones,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Nashwaak  company.  He  had 
previously  let  it  be  kno^vu  that  the  construction  of  a 
plant  which  would  supplement  if  not  entirely  take  the 
place  of,  their  present  miUs  at  St.  John. 


Cameron  and  Fraser,  dealing  in  tissues,  wrapping, 
and  twines,  who  have  been  occupying  the  upper  floors 
at  112  Bay  St.  have  now  taken  over  the  entire  building 
to  accommodate  the  stock  required  in  their  expanding 
business. 
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A  serious  loss  of  piilpwnod  is  reported  to  have  been 
suffered  by  tlie  Spruce  Falls  Pulp  aud  Paper  Co. 
through  the  breaking  of  a  boom  on  the  Kapuskasing 
River,  that  Boivin  also  lost  a  \-aluable  boom  of  logs. 
The  river  is  luiusually  high,  and  several  bridges  have 
been  in  danger. 

The  lumber  markets  in  Eastern  Canada  have  improved 
both  as  to  volume  of  business  and  prices.  ^  For  a  consider- 
able period  spruce  was  sold  on  a  low  basis,  but  under  the 
stimulus  of  increased  buying,  due  in  part  to  building 
activity.  Quotations  have  stiffened.  The  outlook  is  favor- 
able for  a  further  rise.  Hardwoods  are  slow  of  sale  except 
for  the  better  qualities.  The  British  Government  has  dis- 
posed of  the  greater  part  of  its  very  large  stocks  of  spruce 
in  this  country.  Part  of  it  is  for  export  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Dr.  .John  S.  Bates,  clicinist  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber 
Company,  N.  B.,  was  elected  president  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Chemistry,  at  the  annual  convention,  held  in 
Ottawa  last  week. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Whitehead,  president  of  the  Wayagamack 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  I^imited,  and  Mr.  James  W. 
Pyke,  vice-president  of  the  company,  are  on  a  visit  to 
England. 


HARRY  FROST  TO  SELL  TYLER  WIRES 

Harry  Fro.st,  wlin  lias  Iteen  with  the  Al)ilil)i  Company 
for  five  years,  has  left  to  accept  a  very  attractive  proj)- 
osition  made  to  liim  by  the  Tyler  Wire  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  sell  Pourdrinier  wires. 

During  his  five  years  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Frost,  by 
("lose  attention  to  his  work,  earned  tlie  goodwill  of  his 
sujieriors  in  the  mill  and  by  his  uniform  courtesy,  pleas- 
ant manner,  and  his  uprightness  in  all  tilings  has  earned 
tlie  tliorougli  respect  of  evei-y  man  and  woman  in  town. 
His  leaving  will  be  a  distinct  lo.ss  to  the  community,  says 
the  Broke  Hu.stler. 

The  Tyler  Company  can  congratulate  themselves  on 
getting  a  man  to  sell  their  wires  who  know.^  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  a  wire,  who  is  a  thoroughly  jiractical  man 
and  able  to  talk  the  good  points  of  a  wire  because  of  his 
many  years  of  practical  experience. 

Harry  Fro.st  has  been  twelve  years  running  a  machine, 
and  has  been  in  the  paper  business  altogether  something 
better  than  sixteen  years.  Before  coming  to  the  Abitibi, 
he  w^as  with  the  International  Falls  mill  at  Berlin,  N.  H., 
and  Tidewater,  N.  Y.  He  also  worked  with  Finch-Pmyn 
Co.,  the  Union  Bag  Co.,  the  Kansas  City  Star  Mill, 
Willianiette  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  and  the  Crown  Wil- 
liamette  Company,  the  Cliff  Paper  Co.,  Niagara  Falls, 
and  the  Spanish  River  Co. 

Mr.  Frost  has  our  best  wishes  for  success  in  his  new 
work. 


PLANES  FOR  FOREST  SERVICE 

Ottawa,  May  23. —  Two  aeoroplanes  left  here  today 
for  the  summer,  having  been  loaned  by  the  Air  Board 
to  the  Ontario  Government  for  fire  protection.  Two 
more  will  leave  shortly.  Those  yesterday  were  flown  by 
Captain  Clifford  McEwan  and  Lieut.  T.  Lawrence.  They 
were  going  to  Parry  Sound  and  Whitney. 


J.  S.  BATES  HEADS  CANADIAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  CHEMISTRY 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  has  been  further  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  Canada's  ba.sic  scientific  industries 
in  the  election  of  Dr.  John  Bates  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  Chemistry,  the  representative 
chemical  organization  of  Canada. 

This  action  was  taken  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
Wednesday,  May  17th,  at  Ottawa,  during  the  Canadian 
Chemists'  Convention,  in  which  the  Canadian  sections 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  and  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Chemistry  participate. 

We  extend  our  hearty  congratulations  to  Dr.  Bates. 


JOHN  S.  BATES,  Ph.  D. 


PRICE  BROS. '  OFFFICERS  RE-ELECTED 

The  annual  meeting  of  Price  Bros.  Company  took 
place  in  Quebec,  May  17.  After  the  meeting  it  was 
stated  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  Sir  Wm.  Price,  who 
is  in  Europe,  only  routine  business  was  transacted.  The 
officials  of  the  company  were  all  re-elected  as  follows : 

President,  Sir  Wm.  Price;  vice-President,  George  H. 
Thomson  and  James  M.  McCarthy;  managing  director, 
J.  Leonard  Apedaile;  secretary-treasurer,  H.  E.  Price. 


A  fit  of  ill  temper  may  hurt  others,  but  it  hurts 
us  far  worse. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

E  —  Acid  Processes  of  Pulp  Making 
E-1  Determination  of  the  Chlorine  Consumption  of 
Pulps  (as  a  Measure  of  the  Degree  of  Digestion).  R. 
SIEBER.  ZeUstoff  u.  Papier,  i,  181-184,  (Nov.  1,  1921). 
(Cf.  this  journal  xix,  866,  Aug.  18,  1921).  The  determm- 
atiou  must  be  carried  out  at  a  definite  alkalinity  of  the 
reaction  solution  and  at  a  constant  temperature  so  as  to 
make  it  independent  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  chlorine 
solution  Prepare  two  bleaching  powder  solutions,  the 
first  with  30  g.  and  the  second  with  80  to  90  g.  Filter 
and  keep  in  Brown  flasks  under  a  little  paraffin  oil.  By 
mixing  these  two  solutions  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the 
desired  alkalinity.  These  "mixed  solutions"  are  stable 
for  about  a  week  under  the  oil.  -I.  6. 

G  —  Treatment  of  Pulp 
G-8  K-12  Method  and  Apparatus  for  Draining  a  Moist 
Web  on  a  Wet-or  Paper  Machine.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No. 
1405,  211.  A.  J.  HAUG,  assignor  to  IMPROVED  PA- 
PER MACHINERY  CO..  Jan.  31  1922.  A  perforated 
roll  is  pressed  against  the  couch  roll  to  express  the 
water  of  the  layer  of  fil)er,  the  water  passing  through 
the  pressing  roll.  The  latter  may  be  made  to  pick  the 
sheet  of  fibers  off  the  couch  roll,  or  may  even  press 
directly  against  the  cylinder  mould,  filling  the  function 
of  the  couch  roll.  -A.  P.  -C. 

G-12  K-24  Export  Packing.  C.  C.  MARTIN,  National 
Paper  and  Type  Co.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  10,  (Jan.  5, 
1922).  An  enumeration  of  the  varied  knowledge  requir- 
ed for  properly  packing  goods  for  export  shipments.   - 

A.  P.  -C. 

.  .  G-0  Process  for  the  Purification  of  Commercial  Wood 
Pulp  for  the  Manufacture  of  Special  Papers  or  for 
Chemical  Purposes.  Fr.  Patent  Xo.  525,  720,  EXPOR- 
TIXGEXIEURE  FUR  PAPIER  UXD  ZELLSTOFF- 
TECHXIK  G.m.b.H.,  June  15,  1921.  Papier,  xxv,  14-15, 
(Jan.  1922).  The  bleached  or  unbleached  pulp,  either 
dry  or  moist,  is  placed  in  a  rotary  digester,  50  per  cent 
(oil  the  dry  weight  of  the  pulp)  of  caustic  soda,  sodium 
sulphide,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  is  added,  and  just 
enough  water  to  obtain  a  solution  of  4  to  5  degrees  Be. 
The  air  is  removed  as  much  as  possible  either  by  steam- 
uig  or  by  displacing  with  an  inert  gas  or  a  reducing 
gas,  the  digester  is  closed,  rotated  for  some  time,  and 
then  heated  with  steam  until  a  pressure  of  0.5  to  2.5  at- 
mospheres is  obtained  and  maintained  for  several 
hours.  After  relieving  the  pressure  the  pulp  should  be 
merely  moist,  and  should  not  be  bathed  in  liquor.  Tlie 
pulp  is  then  washed  thoroughly,  and  is  heated  at  a  con- 
sistency of  about  25  per  cent  to  100  degrees  C.  in  the 
digester  which  is  rotated  for  about  4  hours.   -A.  P.   -C. 

H-4  Electrolytic  Cell  for  the  Preparation  of  Hypo- 
chlorite Solutions.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  Xo.  1,409,782,  D. 
McI).  ROGERS  and  A.  T.  MASTERMAX,  March  14, 
1922.  A.  P.  -C. 

H — Bleach  making  and  bleaching 

H-4  Process  of  Manufacturing  Hypochlorite  Solu- 
tions. U.  S.  A.  Patent  No. 1.403.993.  C.  F.  WALLACE 
and  J.  C.  BAKER,  Jan.  17,  1922,  A  solution  of  the  base 
(preferably  sodium  carbonate,  caustic  soda,  or  milk  of 
lime,  but  any  weak  base  as  magnesia,  borax,  basic  phos- 
phates, etc.)  is  passed  through  an  injector  and  chlorine 
gas  under  pressure  is  forced  into  the  solution  in  suffi- 


cient amount  to  immediately  react  with  the  whole  of 
the  base.  Solutions  containing  up  to  5  per  cent  of  avail- 
able Process  of  Manufacturing  Hypochlorite  Solutions, 
chlorine  have  thus  been  prepared,  and  higher  concen- 
trations can  doubtless  be  obtained.  -A.  P.  -C. 

H-Electrolytic  Cell.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  X.  1,404,387,  S. 
M.  GREEN,  Jan.  24,  1922.  The  cell  contains  two  end- 
less (preferably  circular  and  concentric)  perforated 
cathodes  covered  by  suitable  diaphragms.  The  annular 
.space  between  the  cathodes  forms  the  anode  chamber. 
The  space  outside  the  anode  chamber  can  be  connected 
to  a  suction  pump  so  as  to  draw  the  electrolyte  through 
the  diaphragms  when  the  latter  begin  to  get  clogged  up. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  effects  an  increase  of  about  100 
per  cent  in  the  output  of  a  cjdindrical  cell  without  in- 
crease in  dimensions  or  floor  space  required;  the  vol- 
ume of  the  anode  chamber  being  reduced  there  is  a 
smaller  volume  of  electrolyte  in  the  cell  at  any  time, 
whicli  effects  considerable  economies  when  starting  up 
or  shutting  down;  the  flow  through  the  cathodes  is 
more  regular,  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  cell ;  and 
finally  the  life  of  the  diaphragms  is  increased.  -A.  P.- 
C. 

H-5  Method  of  Bleaching  Pulp.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  Xo. 
1,409,799,  GEO.  M.  TROSTEL,  March  14,  1922.  Bleach 
solution  of  suitable  concentration  is  heated  to  170  to 
ISO  degrees  F.  and  is  allowed  to  act  for  7  to  15  minutes 
on  the  pulp  at  a  consistencj'  of  18  to  20  per  cent.  The 
bleaching  may  be  carried  out  in  one  or  two  stages  as 
preferred.  -A.  P.  -C. 

H-0  Handling  Liquid  Chlorine.    D.  K.   BARTLETT, 
Electro   Bleaching  Gas  Co.   Paper,  xxis.   Xo.   8,  18-19, 
(Oct.  26,  1921)  ;  Paper  Ind.,  iii,  1277-1281,  (Dec.  1921). 
A  discussion    of  the  handling    and  storage   of  chlorine 
from  a  safety  point  of  view.  Danger  from  the  gas  oc- 
curs when  it  gets  out  of  the  container,   which  can  take 
place  in  three  ways:   by  explosion,   by  an   increase  of 
pressure    (due    to  heat)  sufficient   to  rupture  the  con- 
tainer,   or  by    leaks.    The  first  can    be  disregarded  as 
chlorine  is  non-explosive.   The  second  is  slight  owing  to 
tlie  high  critical  temperature  of  chlorine.    A  few  cases 
of  rupture  of  containers  have  occurred  in  the  manufact- 
urers'   plants    (none    on  record    in    transit    or    users' 
plants)  due  to  the  presence   of  foreign   material  in  the 
container  which  reacted  with  the  chlorine.     The  pres- 
ence of  a  leak  is  soon  detected  owing  to  tlie  odor  of  the 
gas,   and   its  position  can  be  located   by  means  of  am- 
monia.   The  gas  is  non-inflammable  and  non-poisonous, 
but  it  is   a  very   strong   irritant.    Inhaling   it  will    not 
cause  death  unless  the  subject  remain  foj-  a  long  time  in 
an  atmosphere  of  highly  concentrated  gas.    Local  con- 
ditions affect  the  storage    problem    so  that  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  best  method    of  storage    is  useless  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  art ;  but  the  problem  can  be 
readily  worked  out  for  any  particular  ease.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K  —  Machinery  and  Processes  of  Paper  Making 
K-2  Blistery  Papers.   H.  POSTL.   Wochbl.  Papierfabr., 
Iii.  3608,  (Nov.  5,  1921).  Description  of  methods  of  pre- 
venting this  defect.  -I.  G. 

K-5  Pulping  and  Washing  Engine  of  the  Hollander 
Type.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  Xo.  1.402,456,  H.  W.  SOUTH- 
WORTH,  Jan.  3,  1922.  The  engine  is  equipped  with  an 
ordinary  beater  roll  and  bedplate,  and  one  washing 
drum,  the  place  of  the  second  washing  drum  being  tak- 
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en  by  a  pair  of  pressure  rolls.  When  the  stock  reaches 
these  rolls,  most  of  the  water  is  pressed  out  and  held 
back  of  the  rolls  to  be  eliminated  through  the  washnig 
drum,  while  the  stock  is  mixed  with  fresh  water  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pressure  rolls.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-5  The  Herrbold  Waste  Paper  Pulper.  U.  S.  A.  Pat- 
ent N.  1,391,056,  WM.  J.  HERRBOLD,  Sept.  20,  1921. 
Paper,  xxix,  No.  12,  13-15,  (Nov.  23,  1921).  The  stock 
is  fed  into  a  horizontal  cylindrical  tank  with  suitable 
agitators,  and  from  the  tank  is  fed  into  a  chamber  pro- 
vided M'ith  an  internal  spiral  and  a  top  plate  which  is 
weighted  down  and  held  in  place  by  means  of  springs, 
so  that  a  certain  predetermined  pressure  must  be  exert- 
ed by  the  stock  in  the  chamber  to  lift  the  top  plate,  on 
overflowing  from  this  chamber  the  stock  falls  on  a  con- 
cave deflector  and  finally  returns  to  the  tank  where  it 
goes  through  the  cycle  over  again.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  disintegrating  of  the  stock  is  very  effective  and 
rapid  and  is  without  grinding  or  abrading  action.  -A. 
P.   -C. 

K-5  Rag  Shr&dder.  U.  S.  A.  No.  1,407,364,  H.  H. 
WALLER,  Feb.  21,  1922.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-6  Process  for  the  Recovery  of  Waste  Paper.  U.  S. 
A.  Patent  No.  1,396,227,  R.  A.  MARR,  Nov.  8,  1921. 
Paper,  xxix,  No.  15,  28-29,  (Dec.  14,  1921).  The  waste 
paper  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  soap  (preferably 
soft  soap,  i.e.,  potash  soap)  and  ammonia,  heated  to 
about  the  boiling  point  and  subsequently  treated  in  a 
beating  engine.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-7  Thermit  Welding  for  Beater  Shafts.  Paper,  xxix. 
No.  9,  27-28,  (Nov.  2,  1921).  A  beater  shaft  at  the  James 
Leo  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  which  broke  was  thermit 
welded,  and  then  broke  again  about  1  foot  from  the 
weld.  The  old  cast  iron  shaft  was  then  cut  back  to  the 
larger  portion  and  welded  to  an  eight-inch  forged  steel 
bar,  making  it  stronger  than  it  originallv  was.  A.  P.   -C. 

K-7  Beater  Roll.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,  362,  219,  G.  L. 
BIDWELL,  Dec.  14,  1920.  Also  Can.  patent  No.  215,- 
567,  Feb.  7,  1922.  Also  Fr.  Patent  No.  531,530.  The  roll 
is  built  up  of  longitudinal  segments  which  have  bars,  or 
knives,  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  segment.  These  seg- 
ments are  bolted  to  3  spiders  (one  in  the  middle  and  one 
at  each  end)  keyed  to  the  shaft,  the  joints  between  the 
segments  being  filled  with  lead.  The  ends  of  the  roll 
are  tightly  closed  by  means  of  suitable  plates.   -A.  P.  -C. 

K-7  K-11  Process  and  Apparatus  for  the  Preparation 
of  Paper  Pulp.  U.S.A.  Patents  Nos.  1,405,944  to  1,405,- 
947,  C.  W.  SHARTLE,  Feb.  7,  1922.  These  patents 
cover  various  arrangements  of  breaking  engines,  beat- 
ers and  screens.  A.  P.  -C. 

K-7  The  Beating  of  Paper  Pulp.  RAYMOND  FOUR- 
NIER.  Papier,  xxiv,  539-542,  (Dec.  1921).  A  general 
discussion  of  the  function  of  beating.  The  author  also 
shows  how  it  is  that  cylindrical  fibers,  such  as  hemp, 
flax,  etc.,  h.vdrate  more  readily  than  flat  fibers,  such  as 
cotton,  and  insists  on  the  fact  that  the  felting  power  of 
a  given  material  does  not  depend  on  the  length  and 
diameter  of  the  ultimate  fibers  as  generally  prepared 
in  the  laboratory,  but  on  the  length  and  diameter  of  the 
beaten  fibers  as  they  are  fed  to  the  paper  machine.  -A. 
P.  -C. 

K-8  Method  and  Means  for  Coloring  Paper.  -U.  S.  A. 

Patent  No.  1,  407,  247,  E.  B.  BREWSTER,  Feb.  21, 
1922..  The  color  is  sprayed  through  nozzles  on  to  the 
web  on  the  wire  by  means  of  compressed  air,  the  pipe 
carrying  the  nozzles  being  given  a  reciprocating  motion 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  travel  of  the  paper.  -A.  P. 
-C. 

K-10  Engine  Sizing  for  Paper.  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,- 
401,  525,  J.  A.  DECEW,  assignor  to  PROCESS  ENGI- 


NEERS, INC.,  Dec.  27,  1921.  The  properties  of  rosin 
and  alumina  precipitate  used  in  engine  sizing  paper  arc 
improved  by  the  coagulation  of  other  colloidal  mate- 
rials in  the  presence  of  one  of  these  ingredients  before 
tlie  other  is  added.  The  rosin  soap  is  first  brought  into 
dilute  solution  in  water  in  the  presence  of  mucilaginous 
material  and  a  coagulating  agent.  To  this  end  rosin  soap 
containing  2  per  cent  of  glue  is  dissolved  in  water  to 
form  a  1  per  cent,  solution.  Sufficient  formaldehyde  is 
added  to  render  the  glue  insoluble  in  water.  The  mixt- 
ure is  then  fed  to  the  stock  in  the  beating  engine  where 
tlie  rosin  soap  is  coagulated  by  the  sulphate  of  alumina. 
Other  ways  of  carrying  out  the  process  are  described. 
Resulting  engine  size  will  give  a  better  finish  to  the 
paper  and  will  resist  in.jury  usually  experienced  during 
machine  drying.  Gelatin,  starch  products,  casein,  nat- 
ural gums,  etc.,  may  be  used  instead  of  glue.  -I.  G. 

K-12  Paper-Cutting  Device  for  Paper  Machines.  U.  S. 
A.  Patent  No.  1,402,451,  W.  H.  SHELLIXGTON,  as- 
signor to  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO.,  Jan.  3,  1922. 
The  patent  covers  a  device  for  cutting  the  web  just  be- 
fore it  leaves  the  driers  to  facilitate  its  introduction 
into  the  calender  stack.    -A.  P.  -C. 

K-12  Cylinder  and  Felt  for  Paper  Machines.  Can.  Pat- 
ent No.  215,672  BIRD  MACHINE  CO.,  assignee  of  C.  S. 
BIRD,  Feb.  5,  1922.  The  spra.v  pipe  is  given  a  recipro- 
cating motion  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  travel  of  the 
felt  or  cylinder,  the  amplitude  depending  on  the  dis- 
tance between  the  spra.y  nozzles.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
effects  a  more  thorough  cleaning  with  a  lower  con- 
sumption of  water  and  power.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-12  Method  of  Removing  the  Web  from  the  Wire  on 
to  the  Felt.  Can.  Patent  No.  214,  078,  BAGLEY  &  SEW- 
ALL  CO.,  assignee  of  F.  W.  MONAGHAN,  Nov.  1,  1921. 
The  moist  web  passes  over  a  suction  couch  roll  so  de- 
signed that  compressed  air  can  be  blown  out  of  the  roll 
along  a  given  generator,  thereby  blowing  the  web  off 
the  wire  against  a  small  roll  and  from  there  on  to  the 
press  felt.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-12  Hardy  Stock  Consistency  Regulator.  Can.  Pat- 
ent No.  214,  176,  MILLS  WORKS  &  MACHINERY, 
LTD.,  assignee  of  GEO.  HARDY,  Nov.  8,  1921.  Addi- 
tion to  Can.  Patent  No.  184,  950,  June  18,  1918.  Also  U. 
S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,406,009,  Feb.  7,  1922.  -A.  P.   -C. 

K-12  Removing  Condensed  Steam  from  Paper  Ma- 
chine Dryers.  IT.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,406,991.  ALFRED 
MacKlAY,  assignor  to  GEO.  B.  FERRIER,  Feb.  21, 
1922.  The  color  is  sprayed  through  nozzles  on  to  the 
one  inlet  and  one  deflector  rib  to  guide  the  water  into 
the  chamber,  deliver  the  water  into  a  chamber  in  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  dryer,  from  which  it  is  evacuated 
through  one  of  the  journals.  The  purpose  of  having 
more  than  one  spiral  is  not  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  water  removing  means,  but  to  prevent  interference 
in  the  flow  of  water  such  as  occurs  when  there  are  sev- 
eral inlets  to  the  spiral.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-12  Drive  for  Paper  Machine  Dryers.  -U.  S.  A.  Pat- 
ent No.  1,  407,  154,  F.  A.  HEADSON,  Feb.  21,  1922.  -A. 
P.  -C. 

K-12  The  Manufacture  of  WooUen  Press  Felts.  E.  S. 
BATES,  Bates  and  Innes,  Ltd.,  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  41- 
45,  (Jan.  19, 1922)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  8,  43-46, 
(Feb.  23,  1922)  ;  Paper,  xxx.  No.  1,  7-11,  18,  (March  8, 
1922).  A  detailed  description  of  the  pi-oeess  of  manu- 
facture of  paper  machine  felts  and  jackets,  with  a  brief 
discussion  of  their  strength  and  performance,  and  a 
plea  for  closer  co-operation  between  the  paper  mills  and 
felt  manufactiTrers  in  order  to  enable  the  latter  to  give 
better  service.   -A.  P.   -C. 

(continued  on  psige  442) 
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Many  social  features  marked  the  three  day  session  of 
the  National  Paper  Box  Manufacturers'  Association  last 
week  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  Delegates  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  attended.  The  program  of  diversion  in- 
cluded a  thirty  mile  motor  ride  to  Chimney  Rock,  on 
Thursday,  and  a  dance  at  the  inn  on  Friday  evening. 
Trips  were  made  to  the  Vanderbilt  estate  at  Biltmore 
Industries  shops,  where  the  famous  North  Carolina  home- 
spuns are  woven.  Many  delegates  remained  in  Ashe- 
ville over  the  week  end  to  enjoy  golf  and  horseback 
riding.  A  niunher  of  interesting  addresses  were  made 
at  the  business  meetings  of  the  convention.  W.  D.  Bry- 
son  fo  the  Fiber  Container  Company  of  Philadelphia 
spoke  upon  "The  Bonus  as  an  Incentive  to  Increased 
Production."  A.  G.  Bury  of  the  Fort  "Wayne  Paper 
Box  Company  discussed  "Moral  Obligations  in  Busi- 
ness." Among  others  addressing  the  convention  wei'e 
C.  E.  Wentworth,  George  F.  Barber,  H.  0.  Alderman, 
William  W.  Baird,  E.  P.  Fraiike  and  Lyle  H.  Oleson. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Department,  and  one  time  liead  of  the  Bureau  of  Forest- 
ry of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
made  a  successful  run  last  week  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Republican  primary  for  the  nomination  as  Governor  of 
the  State.  As  Pennsylvania  is  a  strong  Republican 
State,  Mr.  Pinchot 's"  election  in  the  regular  con- 
test seems  likely.  Mr.  Pinchot  is  well  known  to 
forest  conservationists  tliroughout  the  comitry.  His 
first  training  after  his  graduation  from  Yale  in  1880 
was  in  forestry.  While  in  the  Federal  service  Mr.  Pin- 
chot for  nearly  a  decade  led  the  fight  for  tlie  conser- 
vation of  federal  resources.  In  this  he  had  the  warm 
support  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  during  tlie  latter 's  ad- 
ministration. His  term  as  Pennsylvania  Forest  Com- 
missioner has  been  marked  by  energetic  measures  for 
reforestation  and  conservation. 

A  campaign  in  which  it  is  intended  to  utilize  motion 
pictures  to  help  increase  American  newsprint  exports, 
particularly  to  South  American  countries,  is  being  ar- 
ranged by  the  Information  Service  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association.  Active  co-operation  in 
the  plan  is  being  given  by  the  United  States  Departiuent 
of  Commerce  which  has  put  a  motion  picture  specialist 
in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  fibns.  Pictures,  for 
possible  distribution  in  South  America,  under  govern- 
mental auspices,  may  be  submitted  by  manufacturers 
who  are  willing  to  have  them  made. 

A  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultui-e  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands  states  that  about  12,000  bales  of  abaca 
(Manila  hemp)  fibre  are  consumed  monthly  in  making 
paper  in  Japan,  and  that  this  amount  is  likely  to  in- 
crease considerably  if  the  market  price  for  the  fibre 
remains  as  low  as  at  present. 

A  proposal  that  the  International  Brothei'hood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  create  a  $5,000,- 
000  fund  to  found  daily  newspapers  in  the  interest  of 
organized  labor  was  voted  down  at  the  Brotherhood 
convention  in  Houston,  Texas  last  Wednesday.  The 
convention  voted  to  indorse  a  joint  labor  press,  but 
stated  that  assessments  at  this  time  would  be  burdensome. 
The  President  and  Directoi'S  of  the  Brotherhood  were 
authorized  to  consider  a  proposal  to  establish  a  jointly 


owned  paper  mill  with  any  other  labor  organization 
willing.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee  con- 
sidering the  proposal  stated  that  the  o^^Tiership  of  a 
paper  mill  would  constitute  a  tremendous  financial 
saving,  and  "eliminate  enormous  excess  profits  to  the 
paper  combine." 

The  Little  Rapids  Mill  of  the  Riverside  Fibre  and 
Paper  Company  has  been  leased  by  the  Combined  Locks 
Paper  Company  of  Appleton,  Wis.  The  plant,  which 
turns  out  ground  wood  pulp  with  an  eight  grinder  equip- 
ment, is  now  operating  under  the  control  of  the  new 
lesee.  Its  product,  it  is  understood,  will  be  used  by  the 
two  mills  of  the  Combined  Locks  Company.  No  change 
lias  been  made  in  the  organization  at  Little  Rapids.  It 
is  reported  that  the  Appleton  concern  also  has  secured 
a  lease  of  the  Pride  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  plant  at 
Tomahawk,  Wis.,  where  operations  were  resumed  last 
week  following  a  shut-down  since  late  in  1921.  A.  J. 
McKay,  general  manager  of  the  Combined  Locks  Com- 
pany, declined  to  discuss  the  reported  lease. 

The  International  gathering  of  the  American  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  Association  to  be  held 
June  1  to  3  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  will  have  a  record  at- 
tendance from  all  indications.  The  fact  that  a  paper- 
making  center  is  to  be  the  meeting-place  of  the  conven- 
tion is  appealing  to  the  trade  generally.  In  addition 
to  the  Superintendents'  delegates,  the  number  on  hand 
for  the  gathering  will  be  swelled  to  unexpected  pro- 
portions by  delegates  to  cost  and  technical  association 
meetings,  and  an  unusually  large  number  of  executives, 
including  those  from  mills  throughout  the  Valley  section, 
have  announced  their  intention  of  being  on  hand.  Local 
interests  of  Kalamazoo  are  straining  every  effort  to  make 
a  huge  success  of  the  first  international  convention  ever 
entertained  in  that  city. 

The  Northeastern  Di^-ision  of  the  American  Pulp 
and  Paper  Superintendents'  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  this  week  at  the  Elmwood  Hotel,  Water- 
ville,  Maine.  After  the  business  meeting  the  members 
will  be  conducted  on  a  visit  through  the  Keyes  Fibre 
Comjiany  plant  at  Fairfield  and  Shawmut,  and  the 
Walo'ville  Iron  Woi-ks,  which  specializes  in  pulp-mill 
macliinery.  Following  a  banquet  there  is  to  be  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Robert  B.  Wolf, 
"The  advantages  of  Bleaching  Pulp  at  High  Densities." 

A  strike  called  May  15  in  paper  mills  at  International 
Falls,  Minn.,  and  Fort  Francis,  Out.,  was  settled  late 
last  Tliursday  afternoon.  One  thousand  men  returned 
to  work  Friday. 

The  week  beginning  May  28  is  designated  as  "Forest 
Protection  Week"  in  a  proclamation  issued  bj-  Governor 
Miller  of  New  York  State.  The  proclamation  calls  upon 
the  citizenry  to  "spread  broadcast  the  word  of  caution 
regarding  forest  fires,"  and  asks  all  public  officials, 
clergymen  and  teachers  to  give  instruction  as  to  the 
importance  of  forests  and  the  necessity  for  their  pro- 
tection. 


Call  on  a  business  man  at  business  times  only,  and  on 
business;  transact  your  business  and  go  about  your 
business  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  finish  his  business. 
—  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  J.  P.  BURKE  OF  THE  PULP, 
SULPHITE,  AND  PAPER  MILL  WORKERS'  UNION 

"The  Editor  of  the  Pulp  aiul  Paper  Magazine  lias  ask- 
ed me  to  make  a  statement  outlining  tlie  settlement 
made  between  the  so-called  Carlisle  group  of  paper 
manufacturers  and  the  labor  organizations.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  this  as  there  have 
been  so  manj-  misleading  and  contradictorj''  reports, 
both  in  the  newspapers  and  otherwise,  that  it  is  not  at 
all  surpi-ising  that  there  is  much  confusion  existing  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  generally. 

The  so-called  Carlisle  group  of  paper  manufact- 
urers consisted  at  the  first  conference  held  this  spring 
of '  the  following  comioauies:  Abitibi  Paper  Company, 
Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  JMimiesota  &  On- 
tario Paper  Company,  Fort  Frances  Paper  Companj^ 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Hanua  Paper  Corporation, 
St.  Maurice  Paper  Company,  Tidewater  Paper  Com- 
pany, Consolidated  Paper  Company  and  the  St.  Croix 
Paper  Company. 

These  eleven  companies  employ  approxim.ately  12,000 
workers,  not  500,000,  as  has  been  stated  in  many  of  the 
newspapers.  The  prediction  of  some  newspapers  that 
there  might  be  a  strike  of  one-half  million  workers 
when  there  are  only  12,000  will  give  the  public  an  idea 
of  the  inaeeuracy  of  many  press  reports. 

During  the  course  of  negotiations  with  this  group, 
tlu'ee  companies,  the  St.  Croix  Paper  Company,  Con- 
solidated Paper  Company,  and  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills  withdrew  and  made  separate  settle- 
ments. 

At  the  first  conference  held,  the  manufacturers  pro- 
posed a  10  p.  e.  reduction  in  wages  for  all  employees 
receiving  54  cents  or  over  (the  so-called  skilled  help)  ; 
the  elimination  of  extra  pay  for  overtime  work  and 
locality  rates  for  all  receiving  less  than  54  cents  an 
hour.  The  proposition  was  I'ejected  by  the  employees. 
Then  the  manufacturers  submitted  a  proposition  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  same  wages  for  another  year  for  what 
they  called  the  skilled  help  as  well  as  allowing  overtime 
rates  for  all  those  empoyed  inside  the  mills,but  they 
still  insisted  upon  locality  rates  for  what  they  termed 
the  unskilled.  This  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  skill 
ed  crafts  but  rejected  by  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  (which  in- 
cludes most  of  the  so  called  unskilled  workers.) 

By  locality  rates  the  manufacturers  mean  in  sub- 
stance that  they  reserve  the  exclusive  right  to  fix  wages 
for  what  they  call  the  unskilled  workers.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  nearly  all  work  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  requires 
more  or  less  skill,  but  the  manufacturers  insisted  upon 
terming  about  75  per  cent  of  their  employees  as  unskill- 
ed, and  the}'  want  to  engage  this  class  of  labor  for  the 
"market  price''  or,  in  other  words,  they  want  to  pay 
men  as  little  as  they  can  and  keep  sufficient  help  to 
keep  their  mills  in  operation. 

Being  granted  their  demands,  the  Paper  Makers  and 
other  skilled  crafts  signed  with  the  manufacturers 
although  they  knew  the  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill 
Workers  could  not  accept  the  terms  imposed  upon  them 
However,  the  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers 
are  so  strongly  organized  in  many  of  these  mills  that 
they  have  compelled  a  number  of  these  companies  to 
enter  into  negotiations  and  it  looks  at  this  writing  as  if 
satisfactory  agreements  would  be  reached  with  many 
of  them  wnthout  strikes.  The  only  strike  that  has  so  far 
taken  place  in  the  Carlisle  group  is  in  the  Bag  Factory 
of  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corporation  at  Hudson 
Falls. 


Outside  of  the  Carlisle  group,  the  organizations  have 
made  settlements  and  signed  joint  agreements  as  in 
previous  yeai-s  with  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Com- 
pany, St.  Croix  Paper  Company,  Grand  Lake  Bag  Com- 
pany, Pejepseot  Paper  Company,  Spanish  River  Pulp 
&  Paper  ilills.  Consolidated  Paper  Company,  Ontario 
Paper  Company,  Port  Arthur  Paper  Company,  DeGrass 
Paper  Company,  Gilman  Paper  Company,  Minnesota 
&  Ontario  Paper  Company,  Fort  Francis  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company  and  negotiations  are  now  on  with  many 
others. ' ' 


YOUR  HOUSE  IS  AFIRE! 

We  are  glad  to  reprint  the  following  editorial  from 
from  Canadian  Forestry  Journal,  much  as  we  regret 
the  condition  that  provoked  it. 

THE  CANADIAN  PEOPLE  are  the  greatest  forest 
owners  in  the  world. 

True,  the  United  States  contains  three  or  four  times 
as  much  timber  as  Canada,  but  the  title  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  it  is  vested  in  private  persons. 

The  Canadian  people  own  almost  85  per  cent  of  the 
national  forest  area.  Frequently,  the  timber  growing 
on  portions  of  that  85  per  cent  is  leased  to  lumber  or 
pulp  and  paper  companies,  but  the  fact  of  that  lease 
does  not  diminish  the  significance  of  public  ownersip 
and  control  of  the  land  on  which  the  timber  grows. 

Practically  every  lessee  of  timber  in  Canada  is  legal- 
ly subject  to  whatever  reasonable  conservation  require- 
ments the  public  interest  from  time  to  time  may 
demand.  In  no  other  part  of  the  Britisli  Empire  is 
the  public  authority  so  unequivocal,  and  nowhere  else 
is  the  responsibility  for  what  happens  to  the  forest 
resources  so  squarely  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
common  citizen.  The  eyes  and  ears  of  most  of  us  are 
.so  dulled  by  one-sided  arguments  on  "alienated  timber 
berths,"  and  charges  of  slicing  up  the  "public  domain" 
that  we  quite  overlook  the  fact  that  Canadians  con- 
tinue to  rule  all  but  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  for- 
ested area. 

Where  Citizens  Are  To  Blame 

The  weak  spdt  in  forest  conservation  in  Canada  is 
not  that  timber  berths  are  leased  to  private  companies 
but  that  the  Canadian  citizen  himself  burns  down  by 
wilful  carelessness  each  summer  fully  five  times  as 
much  timber  as  is  cut  on  all  the  timber  berths  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Critical  at  times  of  the  legality  of  com- 
pany titles  to  a  township  of  pine,  he  has  not  time  to 
notice  that  113  parties  of  Fishermen  did  their  best  to 
burn  up  the  forests  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  during  1921 
or  that  308  camping  parties  left  nothing  undone  that 
would  have  turned  British  Columbia  last  year  into  a 
shambles. 

To  be  able  to  say  that  we,  the  people  of  Canada,  are 
the  governors  of  our  forest  properties  is  a  worth  while 
boast,  but  it  should  not  end  with  that.  We  shall  prof- 
it from  such  an  advantage  only  as  we  realize  that  we 
the  owners,  are  also  the  persistent  destroyers;  that  we, 
the  owners  have  great  obligations  which  we  can  prop- 
erly express  through  a  deeper  interest  in  our  Govern- 
ment forest  protective  services,  and  by  personal 
cautiousness  with  all  forms  of  fire  while  in  the  woods. 


We  have  a  copy  of  a  new  bulletin  b.y  the  Canadian 
IngersoU  Rand  Co.,  describing  their  type  15  single  stage 
vertical  air  compressors.  With  the  increasing  use  of 
compressed  air  about  the  paper  mill  we  are  sure  that  the 
industry  will  be  glad  to  study  this  verj-  convenient  and 
compact  machine. 
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K-12  Stock  Consistency  Regulator  for  Paper  Ma- 
chines. U.S.A.  Patent  No.  1,408.977,  L.  BOIVIN,  ^[areli 
7  1922  The  stock  outlet  from  the  chest  supplying  the 
paper  machine  is  conical-shaped.  A  hollow  copper  bulb, 
attached  to  a  vertical  rod,  is  suspended  m  the  outlet, 
and  controls  the  amount  of  stock  flowing  out  accord- 
ing to  its  height  in  the  outlet.  Above  this  is  a  second 
copper  bulb,  also  hollow,  which  is  attached  to  a  suitably 
pivoted  vertical  rod.  The  greater  the  consistency  of  the 
stock,  the  heavier  it  is  and  the  more  it  presses  down  on 
the  upper  copper  bulb,  thereby  lowering  it  and  decreas- 
ing the  area  of  the  outlet  opening,  so  that  the  actual 
amount  of  stock  delivered  is  kept  constant.   A.  P.  -C. 

K-12  Watermarking  Embossing  Machine.  U.  S.  A. 
Patent  No.  1.408.633,  P.  D.  PARSONS,  assignor  to 
SCOTT  PAPER  CO.,  March  7,  1922.  The  paper  is  em- 
bossed by  pressing  the  embossing  wheel  on  the  moist 
web  against  one  of  the  dryers,  giving  a  sharp  impres- 
sion resembling  a  watermark.  ]More  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  tissue  paper  for  towels,  etc.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-12  Milkey  Paper  Dryer.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,387,- 
061  J  E  MILKEY,  Aug.  9,  1921.  Paper  xxix.  No.  12, 
15-17,  (Nov.  23,  1921)  ;  Paper  Ind.,  iii,  1253-1254,  (Dee. 
1921).  The  paper  is  held  between  two  wires  and  pres- 
sed firmly  against  a  perforated  roll  from  which  air  un- 
der pressure  is  blown  through  the  sheet  to  carry  away 
■  o'sture.  -A.  P.  -C. 
K-12  Method  of  Drying  Paper.  Fr.  Patent  No.  527,- 
975  G.  C.  JOLY,  Aus:.  5,  1921.  Papier,  xxiv,  545-546, 
(Dec.  1921) ;  Papeterie,  xliii,  1120-1122,  (Dee.  25, 
1921).  The  paper  is  dried  on  an  endless  wire  cloth 
which  passes  over  a  series  of  electrically  heated  plates, 
which  are  arranged  in  sets  above  one  another,  the 
whole  being  enclosed  in  a  suitable  chamber.  -A.  P.  -C. 
K-12  Electrical  Paper  Machine  Drives  in  Canadian 
Mills.  J.  N.  STEPHENSON.  Pulp  and  Paper.  Interna- 
tional Number  11,  145-147,  (Dec.  1921).  A  brief  review 
of  the  principle  features  of  the  Harland,  General  Elec- 
tric, and  Westinglnnise  sectionalized  paper  machine 
drives.  -A.  P. -C. 

K-12  K-23  Process  and  Apparatus  for  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Corrugated  Paper.  Fr.  Patent  No.  526,  331,  AR- 
KELL  SAFETY  BAG  CO.,  U.  S.  A.  Papeterie.  xliii, 
1122-1125,  (Dee.  25,  1921).  Compres-sed  air  is  used  to 
press  the  paper  against  a  support  placed  immediately 
in  front  of  the  corrugated  device.  The  device  can  be  ap- 
plied to  existing  paper  machines.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-13  Save-All.  U.S.A.  Patent  No.  1,409  885,  E.  PART- 
INGTON, March  14,  1922.  Also  Eng.  patent  171,718, 
May  21,  1920.  The  back-water  from  the  paper  machines 
is  gently  introduced  into  a  suitable  chest,  at  or  near  the 
bottom,  and  is  kept  in  gentle  movement  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  chest.  The  agitation  prevents  the  fibers 
from  settling  completely  to  the  bottom  of  the  chest ;  but 
it  does  not  affect  the  upper  layers  out  of  which  the 
fibers  settle,  leaving  the  overflow  practically  clear.  -A. 
P.  -C. 

K-14  Angle-Gauge  Attachment  for  Paper  Cutting 
Machines.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,410,519,  H.  STENGEL, 
assignor  to  A.  J.  OTTEN,  March  21.  1922.  -A.  P.  -C. 
K-14  Feeding  Device  for  Paper  Cutters,  Perforators, 
Embossers,  etc.  Fr.  Patent  No.  .")26.624,  TIIIEBLE. 
Papeterie^  xliii,  1035,  (Nov.  25.  1921).  The  feeding  of 
the  paper  is  not  uniform,  as  there  are  two  dead  points, 
and  it  is  just  at  this  moment  that  the  cutter,  embosser, 
etc.,  is  made  to  act.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-14  Paper  Roll  Bushing.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1.408,- 
126,  H.  L.  MU:\i:\I,  Feb.  28,  1922.   -A.  P.  -C. 

K-14  Method  of  Finishing  Paper.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No. 
1,407,611,  G.  W.  WEATON,  Feb.  21,  1922.  -A.  P.  -C. 


K-14  Corner-Cutting  Gauge  for  Paper-Cutting  Ma- 
chines. U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,402,540,  V.  T.  RYBICKI 
and  B.  GREENFIELD,  Jan.  3,  1922.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-14  Indicating  Device  for  Paper-Cutting  Machines. 
U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,402,543,  F.  0.  SCOTT,  assignor  to 
SOUTHWORTH  CO.,  Jan.  3,  1922.  The  patent  covers 
a  device  for  indicatiug  or  determining  the  position  of 
watermarks,  or  the  like,  recurring  at  intervals  in  the 
web,  so  that  the  cutting  operation  can  be  regulated  to 
insure  locating  the  mark  at,  sa.v,  the  center  of  each 
sheet  cut  from  the  web.   -A.  P.  -C. 

K-14  Process  of  Finishing  Paper.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No. 
1,401,98(1,  H.  H.  HANSON  and  P.  E.  HODGSON,  as- 
signors to  EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jan.  3, 
1922.  Tlie  fabrics  used  in  platers  are  pasted  along  the 
edges  to  the  zinc  plates,  thereby  greatly  facilitating  the 
handling.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-14  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Imparting  A  Pat- 
tern Finish  to  Paper.  U.  S.  A.  Patents  Nos.  1,403,628 
and  1.403.629.  W.  J.  PRICE.  Jan.  17,  1922.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-14  P-1  Safety  Device  for  Paper-Cutting  Machines. 
U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,408,020.  W.  B.  MURTHA,  Feb.  28, 
1922.  A  gate  is  allowed  to  drop  on  the  cutting  table  as 
soon  as  the  knife  begins  to  move;  and  must  be  raised 
again  by  hand  after  the  stroke  of  the  knife.  -A.  P.   -C. 

K-18  Process  and  Apparatus  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Fiber  Board.  Fr.  Patent  No.  529,682.  :\IANLEY  CHEW, 
Sept.  15.  1921.  Papier,  xxv.  16-17,  (Jan.  1922) ;  Papete- 
rie, xliv.  27-28,  I  Jan.  1.  1922).  Same  as  Can.  Patents 
Nos.  209,  835,  and  209.  836.  Maivh  29.   1921.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-18  The  Production  of  Leather-Board.  H.  POSTL. 
Papierfabr.,  xix,  1358-1365,  (Nov.  25,  1921)  ;  1429-1433, 
(Dec.  9,  1921).  Data  regarding  the  choice  and  prelim- 
inary treatment  of  the  wood,  steaming,  digesting, 
grinders,  the  feed  to  the  presses  and  their  charge, 
splinter  catchers  and  screening  devices,  horizontal  and 
vertical  refining  engines,  the  board  machine  and  aux- 
iliaries, the  coloring  of  the  product  and  the  treatment 
of  the  spent  liquor  accumulated  in  the  course  of  the 
operations.  -I,  G. 

K-18  Mechanism  for  Scoring  Paper  Board,  Paste- 
board, or  Fiber  Board.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,  408,486, 
G.  W.  SWIFT,  March  7.  1922.  The  scorns?  is  ac- 
complished by  opposite  lines  of  paired  rollers,  with 
tongues  opposed  to  grooves,  the  rollers  of  the  opposing 
lines  being  arranged  so  that  each  successive  pair  is 
sliglitly  nearer  tgether  than  the  preceding  one.  The 
scoring  is  thus  done  gradually  as  the  board  passes 
through  the  rollers.  Also,  parallel  scorings  are  made  bv 
means  of  opposing  lines  of  rollers  arranged  radially,  so 
that  as  the  board  progresses  through  them  the  scorirg 
mechanisms  approach  one  another  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary surplus  material  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
scoring.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-18  Plaster  Board  Composition.  Can.  Patent  No.  215. 
002,  J.  N.  EHR,  W.  J.  EHR,  and  G.  W.  MATTESON, 
Jan.  10,  1922.  The  composition  consists  of  50  per  cent 
hard  plaster,  25  per  cent  paper  pulp,  25  per  cent  swamp 
moss  pulp,  which,  are  mixed  dry.  Sufficient  water  is 
added  to  bring  the  mass  to  a  suital)I('  plastic  state  to  be 
applied  with  a  trowel.  The  composition  mav  also  be 
formed  into  sheets  to  be  nailed  to  a  wall  as  in  the  case 
of  common  plaster  hoard.   A.  P.   -C. 

K-18  Machine  for  the  Manufacture  of  Double  Face 
Corrugated  Board.  Fr.  Patent  .\u.  518,  939,  GEO.  W. 
SWIFT,  Monit.  Papeterie  Francaise,  Iii,  7.52  754,  (Dea. 
1,1921).  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-19  COATING  Paper  with  Metals  or  Mica.  R,  MIL- 
LER. Papeterie,  xliii,  1022-1025.  (Nov.  25.  1921).  Brief 
notes  on  the  coating  of  paper  with  aluminum,  tin, 
bronzes,  and  mica.  -A.  P.  -C. 
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K-19  Paper  Lacquering  Machine.  Ger.  Patent  No.  340 
433,  ().  POEPPEL,  -luly  '29,  1!)2().  The  lacquering  mach- 
ine possesses  an  ehM-irieally  heated  enatinp;  roll.    -I.  G- 

K-19  Preparation  of  Paper  Coating  Composition.  U. 
S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,407,773,  J.  11.  RYAN,  Peh.  28,  1922. 
Clay  or  whiting  is  mixed  with  water  to  a  thm  dough 
and  ground  i'or  a  suitahle  length  of  time  in  a  ball  mill. 
Sizing  material  is  then  added  and  the  mixture  ground 
for  about  30  minutes  more.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-19  Manufacture  of  Coated  Paper.  WM.  T. 
SCHENK,  Champion  Coated,  Paper  Co.  Pulp  and  Paper, 
xix,  1276,  (Dee.  22,  1921).  A  brief  and  general  discus- 
sion of  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  the  coating  of 
paper,  which  is  considered  as  being  a  difficult  art.  A 
plea  is  made  for  a  dull  or  semi-dull  finish  instead  of  the 
high  glossy  surface  at  present  in  vogue.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-19  Notes  on  Coated  Printing  Paper.  R.  MILLER. 
Papeterie,  xliii,  962-965,  (Nov.  10,  1921).  Practical 
notes  on  the  quality  of  coating  stock  and  on  the  proper 
method  of  coating.   -A.  P.  -C. 

K-21  Bituminous  Roofing.  Can.  Patent  No.  214,  157, 
BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  CO.,  assignee  of  A.  T. 
CAVEY,  Nov.  8,  1921.  Adhesive  (preferably  90  per 
cent  castor  oil  and  10  per  cent  gilsonite)  is  applied  to 
one  surface  of  each  of  two  webs  of  saturated  felt,  which 
are  pressed  together  with  the  adhesive  between  them, 
and  are  then  given  an  external  application  of  a  non- 
sticky  bituminous  material  having  a  relatively  high 
melting-point  to  serve  as  a  weather-resisting  coating. 
When  required  for  use  the  two  plies  are  stripped  apart 
and  laid  in  such  a  manner  that  the  adhesive  will  unite 
the  overlaps.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-22  The  Manufacture  of  Tissue  Paper  For  Confec- 
tionery, Etc.,  Papeterie,  xliii,  1068-1069,  (Dec.  10, 
1921).  A  description  of  the  manufacture  of  this  grade 
of  paper,  with  particular  emphasis  on  various  minor  de- 
tails essential  for  obtaining  good  results.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-23  Impregnating  Composition  for  Paper.  U.  S. 
Patent  No.  1,401,524,  J.  CRESPO,  Dec.  27,  1921.  The 
composition  is  made  up  of :  rosin  15,000  parts,  stearin 
1,500  parts,  paraffin  1,500  parts,  and  sulphur  100  parts. 
These  ingredients  are  mixed  together  and  melted.  The 
paper  articles  are  dipped  into  the  hot  mixture.  -I.  G. 
K-23  Marbled  Paper.  Ger.  Patent  No.  343,028,  H.  BEY- 
ER-PREUSSER  and  F.  GLASEMANN,  Oct.  27,  1921. 
Marbled  paper  with  different  color  lines  and  color 
specks  arranged  alongside,  or  on  top  of,  one  another,  of 
any  form  or  size,  produced  with  the  aid  of  colored  pen- 
cils. The  dry  pencil  is  led  over  the  dry  paper  by  means 
of  a  movable  arm  which  traces  a  design.  In  a  single 
operation  it  i.s  possible  to  obtain  any  sort  of  design  in 
any  desired  color.   -I.  G. 

K-23  Ornamental  Paper.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,403, 
765,  M.  A.  T.  GILLBEE,  assignor  to  A.  M.  COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jan.  17,  1922.  The  stock  is 
given  a  surface  coating  of  casein  and  glue,  containing 
satin  white  or  clay,  and  while  still  wet  colors  are  ap- 
plied in  patches  by  means  of  rollers  carrying  different 
shades  or  colors.  The  web  is  then  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  brushes  which  move  sideways  of  the  line  of  ti-av- 
el  of  the  paper,  and  which  soften  and  blend  and  practi- 
cally obliterate  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
patches.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-23  Machine  for  Applying  Waterproof  Coating  to 
Paper  and  Other  Fabrics.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,410,465, 
C.  C.  GAMM,  March  21,  1922.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-23  Machine  for  Marbling  Paper.  U.  S.  A.  Patent 
No.  1,405,163,  M.  RHEINAUER,  Jan.  31,  1922.  A.  P.  -C. 

K-23  Machine  for  Making  Stretchable  Crinkled 
Paper.   U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,405,384,  B.  ARKELL,  as- 


signor to  ARKELL  SAFETY   BAG  CO.,  Feb.  7,  1922.- 
A   P    -C 

-23  Japanese  Handmade  Paper.  (11.  GROUD.  Papier, 
xxiv,  4,  (Jan.  1921  ;  Paper,  xxix,  Nov.  11,  16-17,  (Nov. 
16,  1921).  Translation  by  A.  Papineau-Couture.  A  de- 
scription of  the  manufacture  of  handmade  paper  from 
the  paper  mulberry  in  Japan.    -A.  P.    -C. 

K-23  Method  and  Apparatus  for  Making  Corrugated 
and  Wrinkled  Paper.  Fr.  Patent  No.  520,974,  OTAKA 
FABRIC  CO.  Monit.  Papeterie  Francaise,  Im,  16-18, 
(Jan.  1, 1922).  The  patent  covers  the  process  of  and  ma- 
chinery for  corrugating  paper  longitudinally  and  creas- 
ing or  wrinkling  it  transversely.  -A.  P.   -C. 

K-0  Laid  and  Wove.  DARD  HITNTER,  Chdlicothe, 
Oliio.  Pape.r,  xxix,  No.  16,  12-14,  16-18,  (Dec.  21,  1921). 
A  historical  sketch  of  early  paper-making  moulds,  giv- 
ing the  origin  of  the  terms  "laid"  and  "wove"  paper.- 

A.  P.  -C. 

L — Articles  produced  from  pulp  and  paper 

L-4  Carton  from  Fibrous  Material.  U.  S.  A.  Patent 
No  1  408,  752,  F.  X.  LIST,  assignor  to  NATIONAL 
CARD  MOUNTING  CO.,  March  7, 1922.  -A.  P.  -C. 

L-4  Method  and  Device  for  Perfecting  Folded  Paper 
Boxes.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,405,139,  L.  E.  LA  BOM- 
BARD and  M.  H.  SIDEBOTHAM,  assignors  to  SPE- 
CIALTY AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  CO.  Jan.  31,  1922.- 

A.  P.  -C. 

L-4  Machine  for  Making  Boxes.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No. 
1  407,331,  L.  E.  LA  BOMBARD,  assignor  to  SPECIAL- 
TY AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  CO.,  Feb.  21,  1922.  -A.  P. 

C. 

L-4  Paper  Bucket.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,  407,  483,  B. 
I.  RIKE,  assignor  to  RIKE  FOLDING  BOX  CO.,  Feb. 
21,  1922.  -A.  P.  -C. 

L-6  Pails,  Receptacles,  Etc.,  from  Fibrous  Pulp.  U.  S. 
A  Patent  No.  1,407,409,  A.  W.  HANDFORD,  assignor 
to  AMERICAN  SEAMLESS  CONTAINER  CO.,  Feb. 
21,  1922.  A.  P.  -C. 

L-6  Objects  from  Paper  Fibrin.  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,- 
401,  979,  P.  E.  WINNERTZ  and  F.  E.  NEUBERT,  Jan. 
3,  1922.  Device  for  making  hollow  articles  from  thin 
solutions  of  fibrin  (pulp)  in  several  coats  by  precipita 
tion  of  these  coats  upon  wire  cloth  forms.  The  single 
coatings  are  couched  and  the  excess  liquor  is  .sucked  off 
in  a  suitable  manner.  Any  thickness  can  be  obtained 
in  the  finished  article  by  varying  the  number  of  coat- 
ings applied.  Moulds  are  heated  with  electricity  for  the 
final  drying  operations.   -I.  G. 

L-0  Adhesive  Applying  Mechanism  for  Paper-Bag 
Machines,  etc.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,407,612,  H.  W. 
WHITE,  Feb.  21,  1922.  -A.  P.  -C. 

L-0  Envelope-Making  Machine.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1, 
407,  206.  H.  F.  IMARSTON,  Feb.  21,  1922.  -A.  P.   -C. 

L-0  Safety  Envelope.  U.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,  407,  212, 
E.  F.  NISSEN,  Feb.  21,  1922.  -A.  P.  -C. 
M — General  mill  equipment 
M-9  Material  Handling  as  a  Factor  in  Eliminating  In- 
dustrial Waste.  II.  V.  COES,  Ford,  Bacon  and  Davis. 
Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxv,  1096,  (Dec.  14,  1921).  A  brief 
discussion  of  the  subject  illustrated  by  a  specific  ex- 
ample of  the  saving  effected  by  the  introduction  of  pro- 
per methods  of  handling  materials  in  a  certain  paper 
mill,  in  which  the  estimated  annual  saving  was  over 
.$60,000.   -A.  P.   -C. 

M-11  Lubrication  of  Paper  Machine  Bearings.  VIN- 
CENT G.  HAZARD,  Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.  Belting,  Oct.  1921 ;  Paper,  xxix.  No.  11,  14-15, 
(Nov.  16,  1921).  A  brief  discussion  of  problems  of  the 
paper  industry  in  the  care  and  selection  of  bearings, 
covering  care  of  cast  iron  bearings,  wood  bearings,  lig- 
num vitae  bearings,  use  of  water  as  a  lubricant  for 
wood,  and  ball  and  roller  bearings.  -A.  P.  -C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal.  May  J.i. — From  the  local  point  of  view,  the 
paper  trade  has' slackened  off  slightly.  It  is  in  a  fairly 
good  condition,  with  the  same  characteristic  which  has 
prevailed  for  some  time — a  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
johbers  to  buy  in  any  large  volume,  which  in  time  is  the 
result  of  the  same  policy  on  the  part  of  general  con- 
sumers. We  have  not  yet  reached  the  position  where  job- 
bers and  their  customers  are  inclined  to  take  any  risk  in 
buving  on  a  large  scale.  It  therefore  follows  that  although 
the  orders  may  be  fairly  good  taken  in  the  aggregate,  they 
are  split  into  a  large  number  of  small  purchases,  making 
for  an  expensive  overhead. 

Orders  for  newsprint  are  still  coming  in,  and  the  more 
favorable  position  of  this  section  of  the  industry  is  main- 
tained. For  stock-jobbing  purposes,  seemingly,  the  in- 
creased buying  has  been  magnified  to  an  extent  which  is 
tfreatly  exaggerated  to  put  it  mildly.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasised  that  a  part  of  the  larger  production  is 
due  to  exceptional  circumstances,  and  is  no  warrant  for 
the  many  reports  that  prices  will  soon  be  advanced.  Mr. 
G.  M.  McKee,  president  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  has  pointed  out  that  the  numerous 
contracts  with  the  mills  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  will 
ensure  pri<'e  stability,  a  condition  which  is  desired  by  the 
mills  and  which  protect  the  supply  price  to  the  ]>ublishers. 
Apart  from  any  other  consideration,  an  advance  in  price 
on  the  sign  of  a  revival  is  likely  to  check  the  better  de- 
mand, and  even  to  reduce  the  buying  to  a  lower  level. 

The  feature  of  the  other  departments  of  the  paper  sec- 
tion is  the  reduction  of  ^'^c.  in  kraft  wrappings  and  small 
reductions  in  other  classes  of  wrappings.  The  decision  to 
lower  prices  is  stated  to  be  due  to  outside  competition. 
The  fine  paper  and  book  mills  are  quite  busy,  while  locally 
the  trade  is  fairly  good.  Tissues  and  toilets  are  on  the 
slow  side,  and  a  moderate  business  is  passing  in  boards. 

Tile  pulp  market,  as  a  whole,  is  not  exactly  lively.  The 
orders  for  bleached  sulphite  continue  to  come  in  at  a 
satisfactory  rate,  but'  the  other  grades  are  not  finding  a 
ready  market.  Groundwood  has  been  on  slightly  better 
inquiry  with,  however,  little  actually  doing. 

Pulpwood  dealers  state  that  the  demand  is  dead.  Prices, 
too,  are  purely  nominal.  This  condition  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue until  the  very  large  stocks  accumulated  by  the  Can- 
adian and  American  mills  are  sensibly  diminished.  Mean- 
time those  dealers  who  have  stocks  find  themselves  in  an 
uncomfortable  position. 

TORONTO  TOPICS 
There  are  several  encouraging  features  in  the  situation 
this  week.  In  the  light  of  generally  good  soil  conditions, 
there  is  noted  a  slight  improvement  in  collections  and  a 
brightening  of  business  is  reported  from  some  rural  com- 
munities. 

Building  continues  to  be  developed  in  good  volume  in 
nearly  all  centers. 

Electric  equipment  is  experiencing  steadily  improving 
business  both  in  actual  orders  and  inquiries.  Mill  equip- 
ment reflects  general  tuning  up.  Orders  coming  in  do  not 
indicate  any  large  construction  wor^:  or  extension  of  plant, 
but  feature  such  things  as  pumps  and  parts,  showing  that 
gradually  increased  activity  calls  for  higher  production 
records  and  makes  economies  possible. 

Interest  and  speculation  are  focussed  on  freight  rates 


and  tariff.  The  settlement  of  either  of  these  questions  will 
mean  much  to  all  forms  of  business  here  and  is  awaited 
with  some  misgiving,  especially  in  cases  where  transporta- 
tion intervenes  in  the  various  stages,  which  [jyramids 
costs  at  each  step. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York.  May  20 —  (Special  L'urrespoudeuee)  —  All 
reports  continue  to  tell  of  a  consistent  movement  of 
paper  of  fairly  broad  dimensions.  Consumers  are 
coming  more  and  more  into  the  market  and  are  absorb- 
ing supplies  in  a  volume  that  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
situation  a  much  livelier  eomplextion  than  has  been 
noted  in  a  long  time.  Buying  is  not  only  against 
.direct  requirements  but  also  to  some  extent  for  future 
consumption,  although,  the  average  user  of  paper  is 
still  rather  backward  in  anticipating  his  needs.  Prac- 
tically a]!  kinds  of  paper  are  sharing  in  the  activity, 
and  whiie  of  course  some  are  in  relatively  better  de- 
mand than  others,  the  movement  is  of  a  general  enough 
character  to  make  for  improvement  all  around. 

The  marked  expansion  of  demand  for  paper  is  natur- 
ally a  i-eflection  of  improvement  in  various  other 
indu-stries.  One  seldom  hears  any  further  reports  of 
dullness  in  any  line  of  business;  indications  are  that 
business  in  general  is  steadily  increasing,  and  that 
each  and  every  one  of  the  basic  industries  of  the  country 
are  sufficiently  active  to  dispel  the  gloom  that  existed 
among  business  men  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  and  to 
cause  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  be  much  more 
optimistic  in  their  views.  A  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  business  wil  reach  very  considerable  proportions 
dm"ing  the  coming  fall  and  winter.  Most  business  men 
expect  that  the  summer  will  witness  the  usual  slowing 
down  of  industry,  probably  not  to  such  a  great  degree 
this  year  as  ordinarily,  but  expectations  for  later  in 
the  year  are  running  high,  with  those  in  the  i>aper  trade 
especially  bullish  about  the  fall.  I\lany  look  for  de- 
mand for  paper  of  most  kinds  to  keep  up  at  a  fairly 
good  rate  during  the  hot  weather  months,  owing  to 
the  light  stocks  held  by  consumers  and  jobbers,  and  it  is 
also  expected  that  the  customary  .stimulation  of  business 
in  paper  that  occurs  in  tlie  early  fall  will  be  felt  earlier 
this  year  tban  usually  because  of  the  belief  that  a 
great  manj'  consumers  -will  endeavor  to  lay  in  stocks 
for  fall  and  winter  consumption  sooner  than  ordinarily 
so  as  to  be  ahead  of  the  probable  advance  in  prices  and 
the  likely  stiffening  up  of  the  market. 

There  is  no  denying  that  statistically  paper  is  in  a 
very  strong  market  position.  Mills  of  the  country  are 
operating  at  a  normal  rate,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
large  increase  in  productive  capacity  of  the  last  several 
years,  there  is  small  doubt  that  paper  mills  in  the 
United  States  would  today  with  very  few  exceptions 
be  running  at  full  output.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  capacity  of  paper  mills  in  this  country  at 
present  is  no  less  than  23  per  cent  greater  than  three 
years  ago,  according  to  the  latest  figures,  which  means 
that  with  mills  operating  on  an  average  of  between  80 
and  85  per  cent  of  capacity- — as  they  are — they  are 
producing  a  larger  tonnage  of  paper  than  they  were 
equipped  to  produce  three  years  ago. 
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Newsprint  is  moving  sloadily  and  in  good  tonnage. 
There  has  been  no  let-up  in  demand  since  the  danger 
of  a  strike  of  mill  operatives  disappeared,  and  one 
only  has  to  look  at  the  New  York  dailies  from  day 
lo  day  to  appreciate  hoAv  lieav}^  the  present  consump- 
tion of  newsprint  is.  Afternoon  papers  are  printing 
issues  running  anywliere  from  24  to  38  pages  almost 
every  day,  and  the  morning  newspapers  range  up  to 
42  and  44  pages  in  some  cases.  Advertising  has  in- 
creased with  a  rush  of  late,  which  means  larger  issues, 
and  it  i,s  und'erstood  on  high  authority  that  circulation 
of  newspa])crs  is  constantly  growing,  particularly  in 
those  cities  and  towns  where  the  price  of  papers  has 
lieen  reduced  to  two  cents  and  a  penny. 

Book  papers  are  in  better  demand,  and  this  branch 
of  the  industry,  which  probably  is  more  in  need  of  im- 
l)rovement  in  market  conditions  than  any  other,  is 
showing  a  livelier  tone  day  by  day.  Periodicals  and 
trade  publications  are  gradually  getting-back  to  their 
normal  size  and  are  consuming  larger  amounts  of  pa- 
lier,  and  Avhile  book  paper  mills  in  a  majority  of  cases 
still  in  want  of  business,  it  can  be  said  that  they  are 
running  at  a  larger  ratio  of  capacity  than  in  a  lengtthy 
period.  Prices  on  book  papers  are  not  firm  but  they 
arc  still  in  want  of  business,  it  can  be  said  that  they  arc 
bottom  of  the  market  has  been  reached.  In  fact,  some 
manufacturers  are  becoming  more  independent  in 
(heir  attitudle  and  are  in.sisting  on  better  prices — at 
least  prices  which  give  them  a  profit  in  making  paper. 
Between  5.75  and  6  cents  a  pound  at  mills  is  the  range 
generally  quoted  on  machine  finished  book,  with  super 
quoted  at  6  to  6.25  cents  and  coated  at  from  8  cents 
upward. 

Coarse  papers  are  in  fair  demand,  with  the  market 
cxliibiting  steady  improvement.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  ki-aft  wrapping  continue  to  come  into  the  States 
from  European  sources,  which  have  a  depressing  in- 
fluence on  the  wrapping  pajn'r  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, yet  domestic  ])roduccrs  ai)i)ear  to  be  getting  enougli 
business  to  keep  them  passably  busy.  No.  1  domestic 
kraft  wrapping  is  ([uoted  at  around  6.50  cents  per  pound 
f.o.b.  mills,  and  the  No.  2  grade  at  about  5.75  cents. 
Tissues  are  steady  in  pi'ice  and  are  enjoying  a  good 
demand,  with  No.  1  white  tissue  quoted  at  an  average 
of  90  cents  a  ream  f.o.b.  New  York.  Fine  papei-s  are 
moving  well  and  at  prices  which  show  a  hardening 
trend.  All  grades  of  bond  and  ledger  papers  are  in 
much  larger  demand  than  in  many  months  and  the 
nuirket  bids  fair  to  hold  its  improvement  for  some 
time  to  come.  Box  boards  are  selling  in  comparatively 
large  volume  although  they  are  in  an  unsettled  price 
position.  The  efforts  of  some  mills  to  procure  enough 
business  to  keep  them  at  full  capacity  in  the  face  of 
the  tremendous  increase  in  equipment  during  the  past 
several  years  naturally  makes  for  irregularity  in  board 
prices  because  some  manufacturers  are  cutting  prices. 
Between  $32.50  and  $35  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York  is  the 
quotational  basis  named  on  plain  chip  board,  and  from 
.$35  to  .$37.50  on  filled  news  board. 

GROUND  WOOD— While  everytliing  points  to 
available  supplies  of  ground  wood  being  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  present  requirements  of  consumers,  this 
being  due  to  the  large  increase  in  production  in  recent 
months,  the  market  is  holding  its  equilibrium  well. 
Prices  on  mechanical  pulp  are  far  from  strong,  neither 
are  they  firm,  nevertheless  they  are  fairly  steady. 
No  one  is  pressing  supplies  on  the  market  excepting  in 
infrequent  eases  where  the  effect  is  more  or  less  neg- 
ligfible,  and  sellers  are  maintaining  quotations  without 
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much  difficulty.  The  market  basis  (in  domestic'  ground 
wood  fresldy  ground  for  prompt  shipment  is  consid- 
ered between  $30  and  $32  a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  jjlants. 
with  delivered  consuming  mill  prices  generally  figuring 
out  a  from  $36  to  $38  a  ton.  depending  on  the  freiglit. 
Canadian  ground  wood  brought  down  to  New  York 
from  Nova  Scotia  in  schooners  continues  to  bring 
around  $31  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— There  is  much  irregularity  in 
chemical  jnilp  quotatious.  This  is  due  botli  to  the 
efforts  of  sellers  to  dispose  of  pulp  and  also  to  the 
policy  of  papermakers  in  their  buying  operations  at 
present.  Consumers  are  doing  a  great  amount  of  "shop- 
ping" about  the  trade  before  placing  orders  and  in 
this  way  are  managing  to  get  pulp  in  frei|uent  instances 


at  cheap  |)rices;  producers  and  importei's  also  leaving 
nothing  unJone  in  an  effort  to  market  supi)lies  and 
consequently  are  granting  price  concessions.  Reports 
have  it  that  No.  1  foreign  unbleached  sulpliite  has  been 
sold  by  importers  down  to  2.40  cents  a  pound  on  the 
dock  at  this  port,  while  No.  2  imported  unbleached 
sulphite  is  said  to  be  available  at  2.20  to  2.2.")  cents  a 
pound,  and  even  less.  No.  1  foreign  lileached  sulphite 
holds  in  price  at  around  4  cents,  with  No.  2  grades 
bringing  3.50  to  3.75  cents.  Domestic  bleached  siilphite 
of  No.  1  tpiality  is  quoted  at  4.50  cent.s  at  pulp  mills. 
Kraft  is  quotably  steady  at  about  2.65  cents  for  No.  1 
Scandinavian  and  from  2.75  cents  upwai'd  at  i)ulp  mills 
I'lu-  X(i,  1  domestic  kraft. 
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HELL! 


The  word  in  our  language  most  frcqufntl_v  used  to  ex- 
press both  complete  condemnation  and  utter  disgust  is 
"Hell".  The  word  is  also  used  frequently  to  describe  a 
disastrous  situation  beyond  the  limit  of  ordinary  expres- 
sion. It  is  a  word  which  maj'  be  appropriately  used  as 
descriptive  of  the  condition  involved  in  a  forest  fire,  in 
condemnation  of  the  lack  of  measures  preventive  of  fires, 
and  in  disgust  at  the  general  carelessness  and  lack  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility  on  tlie  part  of  otherwise  good  Can- 
adian citizens  who  persist  in  burning  up  our  most  valu- 
able natural  heritage  and,  in  so  doing,  jeopardizing  the 
existence  of  extensive  Canadian  industries  and  endangering 
precious  Canadian  lives.  There  is  no  other  one  word 
which  so  amply  covers  the  situation  whieli  is  now  threaten- 
ing in  many  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
its  editorial  pages  and  its  editorial  jjolicy  have  been 
devoted  and  directed  to  pointing  out  to  the  Canadian 
people  the  value  of  their  vast  public  owned  timberlands 
and  the  responsibility  of  each  Canadian  who  enters  the 
woods  to  do  his  part  in  protecting  this  asset  for  the  use 
of  the  present  and  future  generations.  Every  year,  with 
the  advent  of  the  summer  season,  there  comes  a  period  of 
great  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  forest  on  the  part  of 
mill  operators  who  look  to  the  forest  for  their  raw  material, 
and  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  employees  who  depend 
upon  a  continued  supply  of  this  raw  material  for  their 
daily  work,  and  on  the  part  of  foresters  and  rangers  for 
the  maintenance  of  staffs  and  equipment  ever  read}'  for 
the  dread  news  that  some  fool  has  started  a  forest  fire. 

We  sometimes  wonder  whether  it  is  worth' while  to  keep 
on  reiterating  warnings  of  fire  in  the  woods  but  each  time 
such  a  thought  enters  our  mind  we  realize  that  Canadian 
industry  is  doomed  if  the  forest  disappears  and  so  the 
fight  goes  on  as  long  as  there  is  a  tree  to  protect. 

The  public  must  be  made  to  see  the  danger  in  pipe  ashes, 
cigarette  butts,  cigar  stubs,  matches,  and  camp  fires,  that 
are  not  completely  and  absolutely  dead  out.  The  fact  that 
lightning  and  spontaneou.s  combustion  start  an  occasional 
fire  is  no  excuse  for  the  starting  of  any  fire  through  human 
carelessness.  If  the  ratio  were  ten  to  one  or  a  hundred  to 
one,  that  one  fire  set  by  man  would  be  just  as  much  a  crime. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  organizations,  and  individuals 
with  the  good  of  Canada  at  heart  are  doing  their  best  to 
reduce  the  sum  total  of  human  carelessness;  may  their  ef- 
forts be  blessed. 

Last  week  the   Pulp   and   Paper  Magazine  published  a 


rousing  editorial  tliat  appeared  in  the  Canadian  I'orcslry 
Magazine.  It  was  none  too  strong.  Canada  has  never 
faced  a  fire  season  with  such  an  enormous  hazard  as  the 
present  summer.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years  and 
particularly  the  last  year,  the  spruce  bud  worm  has  been 
traveling  through  our  soft  wood  forests  killing  fir  and 
spruce  by  the  thousand.  Tliese  dead  trees  are  now  largely 
pierced  by  wood  boring  insects  and  grubs  and  winds  have 
blown  down  niany  of  them  so  as  to  make  the  forest  floor  a 
mass  of  debris  which  is  not  only  the  worst  kind  of  fire  trap 
but  a  most  efficient  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  fire 
fighters. 

So  we  say  that  when  fire  starts  in  such  a  place  Hell  is 
none  too  strong  a  term  to  describe  it,  none  too  strong  an 
expression  of  condemnation  and  disgust  for  the  careless- 
ness of  the  individual  who  is  responsible  for  it. 

Thr  Rrmt'di/:  Enforce  the  law,  and  keep  the  careless 
mental  defectives  out  of  the  woods. 


VACATION   TIME 

In  a  few  weeks  there  will  be  an  exodus  of  boys  and 
girls  from  the  class  rooms  all  over  the  country.  They  are 
looking  forward  to  several  months  of  unadulterated  pleas- 
ure before  resuming  what  they  consider  the  arduous  task 
of  absorbing  knowledge.  The  obtaining  of  knowledge 
from  books  and  class  room  exercises  is  hard  work  for 
most  young  people  but  they  take  in  with  pleasure  and 
case  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  by  observation  and  ex- 
perience. The  vacation  time  approaching  can  be  made  a 
period  of  education  by  a   little  thouglit  and  planning. 

It  is  a  strange  circumstance  but  one  which  has  been  fre- 
quently noticed,  that  most  parents  do  not  want  their  boys 
to  follow  the  father'.'!  trade  or  business.  This  is  appar- 
ently a  ease  of  the  familiar  and  common  notion  that  the 
other  side  of  the  street  is  better  walking.  The  principal 
reason  that  fathers  of  today  are  not  farther  advanced  in 
their  trade  or  work  is  because  they  have  not  trained  them- 
selves for  advancement  and  the  undertaking  of  additional 
responsibilities.  Many  of  them  did  not  have  the  educa- 
tional advantages  which  their  sons  enjoy,  and  in  large 
part  fail  to  appreciate.  Rather  than  di\ert  the  bov's  in- 
terest and  ambition  to  other  lines,  we  feel  that  the  coming 
generation  would  be  farther  advanced  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess if  the  fathers  of  today  would  encourage  their  sons  to 
go  into  the  pulp  or  paper  mill  and  by  requiring 
attention  to  the  preliminaries  in  school  and  with  instruc- 
tion and  discussion  in  practical  matters,  enable  the  boy  to 
begin  about  where  the  father  is  now.  The  vacation  time 
can  be  made  a  period  of  preliminary  training  —  a  sort  of 
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j)iol)ation  —  for  the  older  boys  and  we  viiilurc  to  assert 
tliat  there  are  few.  if  anv,  mill  managers,  who  would  not 
welcome  tiie  oiiiiortimity  of  giving  some  odd  job  about  the 
mill  to  any  of  those  boys  who  might  be  looking  towards 
thejlidustry  as  a  life  work  and  tin-  more  odd  jobs  whieh  a 
boy  can  become  familiar  with,  tlie  better  a|)])reeiation  he 
will  have  of  the  interdependence  of  departments  and  the 
necessity  for  dependable  service  througliout  the  plant.  At 
the  same  time  and  not  at  all  the  least  consideration,  will 
be  the  fact  that  he  will  be  earning  a  little  bit  at  least 
towards  covering  his  expenses. 

We  feel  that  the  boys  are  entitled  to  and  should  have 
a  good  share  of  fun  during  their  vacation,  but  it  is  none 
too  good  for  them  physically  and  is  certainly  not  good 
mentally  or  morally,  to  loaf  the  whole  of  a  school  vaca- 
tion. Dances,  movies  and  the  like  are  beneficial  diversions 
but  they  are  not  good  as  a  steady  diet  for  anyone,  much 
less  for  boys  and  girls.  A  couple  of  weeks  of  free  time 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  holidays  should  be 
quite  a  sufficient  break  between  vacation  work  and  school 
work.  The  hours  that  mills  now  operate  give  a  boy  plenty 
of  time  for  recreation  and  if  he  asjiires  to  a  position  on  a 
football  or  other  athletic  team,  tlie  hardening  of  his  mus- 
cles by  work  in  the  mill  yard,  on  a  machine  or  in  the 
garden,  will  be  an  advantage.  The  greatest  benefit,  how- 
ever, will  come  in  his  increased  familiarity  with  man- 
ufacturing processes  and  most  particularly  in  discovering 
whether  or  not  he  has  a  natural  bent  for  a  manufacturing, 
an  office,  or  a  professional  career.  The  sooner  this 
adaptability  is  discovered,  the  beltf-r  it  will  be  for  the  boy 
and  liis  parents. 

An  item  we  saw  recently  in  a  contemporary  magazine, 
calls  to  mind  that  girls  have  vacations  too  and  that  a  period 
of  apprenticeship  relieving  the  mother  of  some  of  her  house- 
hold tasks  during  the  hot  weather,  will  be  a  good  thing  all 
round. 


THE   SUMMER    SLUMP 


Is  it  not  j)Ossii)le  that  a  somewhat  similar  attitude  will  be 
discovered  during  the  sununcr  and  that  the  salesman  can 
get  a  little  closer  to  his  prospect  when  there  is  not  quite 
so  nuich  of  a  rusii  and  when  there  arc  so  many  topics  of 
common  interest  that  will  make  an  interview  on  business 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  personal  friend? 

And  even  a  small  order  looks  good  these  davs. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 
A  Bouquet  from  Max  CUne 


Air.  Alax  Cline,  chief  chemist  of  the  International  Paper 
Com[)any  is  very  nuieli  pleased  with  the  textbooks  on 
the  manufacture  of  I'ulp  and  Paper.     He  says: 

As  I  examine  the  volumes  I  am  impressed  with  the 
care  and  attention  which  you  must  have  given  the 
work  to  produce  the  excellent  coordination  of  the  sec- 
tions ;  the  smooth  flow  of  instruction  from  the  practical 
primary  subjects  through  the  involved  technical  pro- 
cedures of  ground  wood  and  wood  cellulose  produc- 
tion. It  makes  one  anxiou.s  to  read  the  remaining 
volumes  of  the  text  book. 


COBWEBS 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Joseph  X.  Bothwell  announce  the  engage- 
ment of  their  daughter,  Eleanor,  to  Mr.  E.  Douglas  Hynd- 
man.  second  son  of  tlie  late  Dr.  G.  E.  and  Mrs.  Hyndman, 
of  Slierbrooke.     The  marriage  will  take  place  June  10. 

Mr.  Hyndman  is  a  graduate  of  McGill  ITniversity  in 
Chemical  Engineering  and  member  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion. He  was  ont'  of  the  boys  who  got  his  M.  C.  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales  when  he  visited  Montreal.  Here's  to  the 
happy  ■  couple. 


Who  is  to  blame  for  the  summer  .slump?  This  condi- 
tion occurs  as  regularly  as  dog  days  and  somebody  must 
be  to  blame  for  it.  The  Lord  sends  rain  and  the  Lord 
sends  sunshine  but  he  does  not  send  orders  for  paper.. 
Nowadays,  they  have  to  be  gone  after.  Summer  time  is 
growing  time  and  the  more  things  are  cultivated  the  more 
they  grow.  We  believe  the  same  is  true  of  business  and 
we  believe  that  business  needs  cultivation  as  much  if  not 
more  in  the  summer  than  it  does  in  the  fall  and  winter. 
It  may  be  harder  to  concentrate  on  labor  when  the  golf 
links,  the  ball  field,  the  woods  and  the  water  are  so  at- 
tractive, but  we  believe  it  pays  to  stick  at  it.  Paper  must 
be  used  during  the  summer  and  plans  must  be  made  for 
even  greater  use  of  it  during  the  fall.  The  fellow  who 
does  his  planning  first  is  likely  to  do  his  subsequent  work 
most  efficiently. 

We  read  not  long  ago  of  the  discovery  of  a  salesman 
that  some  customers  are  more  affable  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing when  the  week's  work  has  been  pretty  well  cleaned  up 
and  there  is  the  anticipation  of  a  rest  over  the  week  end. 


Wc  experienced  a  feeling  of  pride  in  our  Canadian  ))aper 
mills  by  the  enthusiasm  and  compliments  of  Mr.  John 
Paramor.  ni;inaging  director  of  the  Watford  Engineering 
Works,  near  Loudon,  regarding  the  pulp  and  paper  towns 
in  Canada  w'liich  he  had  visited.  After  having  seen 
several  of  these  well  kept,  happy,  and  industrious  com- 
munities he  remarked  that  England  has  nothing  better  or 
more  attractive  than  the  surroundings  in  wliich  our  pulp 
and  pajicr  men  live  and  work. 


Our  office  has  a  new  and  much  appreciated  ornament 
as  well  as  a  very  pointed  reminder  in  the  form  of  a 
Iranied  picture  of  a  bit  of  meadow  and  woodland  on  which 
is  printed  Joyce  Kilmer's  beautiful  poem  entitled  "A 
Tree."  Mr.  Frank  J.  D.  Barnjum  who  sent  us  this  re- 
minder of  the  need  for  conserving  our  trees  has  added  the 
lines 

"Hel|)   us   Ple.ise  to  Save  our  Trees." 
We  trust  that  those  who  receive  this  picture  and  message 
will    exert    themselves    to    spread    the    gospel    of    conserva- 
tion. 


Cupid  has  been  busy  in  East  Angus. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Terms 


FOREWORD 

In  order  to  assist  the  work  of  the 
Joint  International  Committee  on 
Education,  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  and  the  Paper  Trade 
Journal,  the  official  organs  respect- 
ively of  the  Canadian  Technical 
Section  and  the  U.  S.  Technical  As- 
sociation, are  publishing  tlie  Diction- 
ary of  Paper  Mill  Terms  prepared 
for  the  Industry's  Textbook.  The 
first  instalment  appears  in  this  issue. 
Readers  are  requested  to  advise  the 
editor  of  any  errors,  omissions,  am- 
biguity or  superfluity  that  may  be 
noticed.  Corrections  will  be  made 
as  the  publication  progresses.  — 
Editor. 


PREFACE 

Industrial  development  is  always 
associated  with  lengthening  vocabu- 
laries and  extending  definitions. 
That  position  has  been  reached  by 
tile  paper  industry,  which  is  rich 
witli  words  and  phrases  of  special 
application  redolent  of  days  before 
tile   art   become   an   industry. 

Tlie  compilers  of  this  glossary 
wish  to  help  the  student,  young  em- 
ployee, and  layman  in  any  work 
which  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
values  of  words  devised  to  parti- 
cular uses  in  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
and  to  preserve,  so  far  as  possible, 
tlie  interesting  historical  sentiment 
attached  to  the  earlier  words. 

It  is  proposed,  after  simultaneous 
publication  in  "The  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  of  Canada"  and  "Paper 
Trade  Journal"  and  the  receipt  of 
constructive  —  or  other  —  criticisms 
and  additions,  to  incorporate  the 
work  in  Volume  5  of  the  series  of 
text-books  prepared  by  the  Joint 
Executive  on  Vocational  Education. 
Early  comments  will  therefore  be 
welcomed. 

Acknowledgment  is  hereby  given 
to  friends  who  have  suggested  words, 
and  to: 

"The  Condensed  Chemical  Dic- 
tionary" (Chemical  Catalogue  Com- 
pany). 

"A  Technological  and  Scientific 
Dictionary"  (Goodchild  and  Twe- 
ney). 

The  glossaries  given  in  Sindall's 
"Elementary  Manual  of  Paper  Tech- 
nology." 

Dawe,  "Paper  and  Its  Uses." 
Kress,  Wells  and  Edwards," Amer- 
ican   Pulpwoods." 

Bromley,  "Paper  and  Its  Con- 
stituents." 


Aberration 

(1)  Chromatic:  The  formation  of  a 
margin  of  several  colors,  owing  to 
the  splitting  up  of  light  rays  on 
curved    surfaces. 

(2)  Spherical:  The  effect  produced  by 
reflecting  light  rays  from  a  circular 
surface.  These  reflected  I'ays  are 
at  different  points  in  any  plane  of 
vision. 

"A"  Frame.  A  triangular  frame  with 
a  cross-bar,  for  supporting  machinery, 
etc. 

Abies.  A  group  of  coniferous  trees, 
including  spruce,  larch,  fir,  etc. 

Abietic  Acid.  The  chief  constituent  of 
rosin  (C  H  O^).  Its  neutralization 
results  in  the  formation  of  rosin  soap 
for    size.     Occurs    as    anhydride    C 


H 


O.- 


Abrasive.  Any  substance  used  for 
polishing  or  grinding  surfaces,  as 
emery  or  sand. 

Absolute  Pressure.  Pressure  referred 
to  a  vacuum.  Atmospheric  pressure 
is  actually  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch, 
absolute — usually  given  as  15  pounds. 

Absolute  Temperature.  Gases  lose 
1/273  of  their  volume  per  desrree  cen- 
tigrade in  cooling  from  the  freezing- 
point  of  water.  Absolute  zero  is  273 
degrees  below  zero  centigrade  of  freez- 
ing-point of  water.  Temperatures  so 
referred  are  called  "absolute."  One 
degree  C.  above  the  freezing-point  of 
water  would  therefore  be  274  degrees 
C.  absolute.  On  the  Fahrenheit  scale 
absolute  zero  is  — 459°  F. 

Absorbency.  The  amount  of  liquid  that 
a  unit  weight  of  paper  will  take  up. 
Usually  measured  by  the  height  to 
which  water  will  rise  in  a  strip  of 
filter  or  blotting  paper,  in  a  unit  time, 
and  in  water-resistant  papers  by  im- 
mersion and  determination  of  increas- 
ed  weight  due  to  water  retained. 

Absorbent  Papers.  Paper  made  of 
suitable  stock  which  is  beaten  a  short 
time  with  sharp  tackle  and  with  roll 
down  hard.  It  is  run  on  the  machine 
with  minimum  pressure  and  rapid 
drying.  Soft  cotton  rags  are  best  for 
this.  Examples  are  blotting  and  filter 
papers. 

Acceleration.  Increase  of  speed;  In 
physics,  the  rate  at  which  velocity 
changes.  The  acceleration  of  falling 
bodies  due  to  gravity  is  expressed  by 
the  factor  g.  or  G.,  about  32  feet  per 
second. 

Account- Book  Papers.  Strong,  even, 
well-made  papers,  hard  tub  sized, 
with  good  writing  surface,  usually 
azure  laid.  The  finish  of  both  sides 
of  the  paper  should  be  as  nearly  equal 
as  possible,  and  opacity  is  essential. 
(Bromley.) 

Acetate  of  Lead.     See  Lead  Acetate. 

Acetic  Acid.  An  acid  compound  hav- 
ing the  formula  CH     COOH,  obtained 


by  secondary  fermentation  of  wine, 
cider  or  other  fermented  substances. 
It  is  the  cause  of  the  sour  flavor  of 
vinegar.  Also  obtained  when  wood  is 
destructively  destined.  Sometimes 
used  to  hasten  the  action  in  bleaching 
paper  stock. 

Acid 

(1)  Chemically  a  compound  contain- 
ing hydrogen  which  is  liberated 
when  the  acid  reacts  with  a  metal. 

(2)  Having  a  sharp,  pungent  taste. 
See  Sour. 

(3)  The  opposite  of  alkaline. 

Acid  Dyes.  Colors  whose  nature  Is 
such  that  they  can  only  dye  fibers 
satisfactorily   in  an   alkaline   mediiun. 

Acid  Plant.  That  part  of  a  sulphite 
mill  wherein  the  sulphur  is  burned 
and  the  acid  liquor  prepared  and 
stored;  includes  limestone  towers,  or 
other  absorption  apparatus. 

Acid  Proof.  Having  the  property  of 
resisting  the  action  of  acids,  or  acid 
fumes,  such  as  the  lining,  lead  and 
bronze  fittings  of  sulphite  digesters 
and   acid    plants. 

Adansonla.  The  inner  bark  of  the 
baobab  or  monkey  bread  tree,  found 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The 
best  fiber  contains  a  high  proportion 
of   cellulose. 

Adhesive.  Substances  which  cause  two 
cir  mure  surfaces  to  stick  together  on 
drying,  as  glue,  silicate  of  soda.  Paper 
having  one  side  coated  with  gum  or 
mucilage. 

Adipo  Cellulose.  A  term  applied  to  the 
complex  cellulose  substance  which 
forms  the  cuticular  ti.ssue  of  cotton, 
straw,  esparto  and  other  fibrous 
plants. 

Agalite.  A  filler  similar  to  talc  or 
finely  ground  asbestos,  and  having  the 
same  chemical  composition;  chiefly 
magnesium  silicate. 

Agave  Americana.  Agave  aloe.  A 
plant  yielding  fiber  suitable  for  paper- 
making.  Sisal  cord  or  string  is  manu- 
factured from  a  Mexican  variety. 

Agitator.  A  means  of  stirring  fluids, 
usually  consisting  of  a  central  re- 
volving shaft  to  which  arms  of  various 
patterns  are  attached  with  the  object 
of  keeping  the  mass  in  motion. 

Air  Dry.  Containing  an  amount  of 
moisture  not  further  reduced  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures (about  60°  F.).  In  the  case  of 
wood  pulp  it  is  agreed  to  be  air  dry 
when  the  pulp  is  90  per  cent,  fiber  and 
10  per  cent,  water.  See  Moisture 
Test. 

Air- Dried  Browns.  Brown  papers  care- 
fully made  and  slowly  dried  by  expo- 
sure to  air,  which  ensures  great 
strength  and   elasticity. 

Air  Pump.     See  Suction  Pump. 

Albumen,  or  Albumin.  One  of  the  chief 
constituents    of    animal    matter.     Egg 
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and  blood  albumen  may  be  used  in 
place  of  casein  for  coated  papers,  but 
coagulate  at  a  lower  temperature  and 
do  not  form  so  waterproof  a  coating 
on  treatment  with  formaldehyde. 

Albumenized.  Papers  used  in  photo- 
graphy. Coated  with  albumen  from 
the  white  of  egg  mixed  with  ammon- 
ium chloride,  and  then  treated  with 
silver  salts  sensitive  to  light. 

Alder.  A  tree  found  in  the  Western 
United  States  and  British  Columbia. 
The  red  alder  (Alnus  Oregona)  has 
been  successfully  cooked  by  the  soda 
process.  The  pulp  is  similar  in  prop- 
erties and  fiber  length  to  that  from 
poplar. 

Alea.     See   Esparto. 

Algae.  Tiny  organisms  growing  in 
water,  which  give  trouble  owing  to 
their  growth  in  the  water  circulation 
systems  of  mills,  plugging  small  pipes 
and  causing  slime.  One  form  causing 
this  trouble  in  iron  pipes  is  known 
as   orenothrix. 

Alkali.  Soda  potash  or  ammonia;  ox- 
ides, carbonates  and  hydroxides  of 
sodium,  potassium  and  ammonium. 

Alkali-Cellulose.  The  compound  ob- 
tained liy  treating  cotton  or  wood  cel- 
lulose with  concentrated  sodium  hy- 
droxide. Used  in  manufacture  of  vis- 
cose. 

Alkali  Waste.  A  residue  of  impure  cal- 
cium sulphide  produced  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  sodium    carbonate. 

Alloys.  Mixtures  of  metals.  made 
while  molten,  such  as  babbits  or 
briuizes. 


Aloe. 


Agave. 


Alternating  Current.  Intermittent  cur- 
rent of  electricit.v  flowing  alternatel.v 
in  opposite  directions.  The  period  of 
change   is  called   a  cycle. 

Alum.  Papermakers'  alum  is  sulphate 
of  alumina.  Al^(SO  ).  ISH^O.  Other 
alums  are  double  salts,  such  as  sodium 


alum.  Al  (SO  )  Na  SO  24H  O. 
2  4   .3        ;;        4  2 


Used 


as  a  mordant  for  dyes  and  to  set  size 
on  to   fibers.  ,See    Mordant   and   Size. 

Alum  Cake.  A  commercial  form  of 
aluminium  sulphate. 

Alumina.  The  oxide  of  aluminium  pre- 
pared by  strongly  igniting  aluminium 
(or  aluminum)  hydrate  in  a  crucible. 
A  white  amorphous  powder. 

Aluminate  of  Soda.  Prepared  by  dis- 
solving fresblj-  precipitated  hydrate  of 
alumina  in  caustic  soda.  Can  be  used 
in  the  process  of  rosin  sizing. 

Alumine.  A  trade  name  for  a  filler, 
consisting  chiefly  of  calcium  sulphate 
with  a  small  proportion  of  aluminium 
sulphate.  Said  to  be  well  retained  by 
paper. 

Aluminium  Hydrate.  A  bulky  gelatin- 
ous precipitate  produced  when  am- 
monia is  added  to  a  soluble  aluminium 
salt.  If  ammonia  is  added  to  the  so- 
lution obtained  by  extracting  paper 
with    hot    water,    the    formation    of    a 


gelatinous  precipitate  indicates  the 
presence  of  alum  salts. 

Aluminium       Resinate.     A      compound 

held  by  some  authorities  to  be  formed 
when  rosin  soap  is  treated  with  alum 
in  sizing  paper.  Evidence  of  its  for- 
mation is  not  conclusive. 

Aluminium  Sulphate.  Used  in  the 
sizing  of  paper.  Added  to  animal  size 
it  acts  as  a  preservative.  Added  to 
rosin  size  it  precipitates  the  rosin 
upon  the  fibers  in  the  beating  engine. 
An  important  mordant  for  fixing 
colors.     See  Alum. 

Amalgam.  An  alloy  in  which  mercury 
is  one  of  the  constituents. 

Ammonia.  A  solution  in  water  of  the 
colorless  gas  NH  — properly,  "am- 
monia water."  Also  called  "spirits  of 
hartshorn."  Used  as  a  solvent  for 
casein  in  coating  for  paper  and  in 
various  ways  as  an  anti-acid. 

Ammonium-Chloride.  A  white  powder 
or  cr.vstalline  solid  obtained  by  reac- 
tion between  ammonia  and  hydro- 
chloric acid;  used  in  electric  dry  bat- 
teries and  as  a  soldering  flux. 

Ammunition.  Hard.  strong  papers 
made  of  wood  pulp.  hemp,  or  gunny; 
used  for  shot-gun  shells  and  other 
purposes  relating  to  ammunition. 

Amorphous.  Having  no  crystalline 
structure. 

Ampere.  The  unit  of  electric  current; 
the  current  produced  by  an  electro- 
motive force  of  one  volt  against  a  re- 
.sistance  of  one  ohm.  It  amounts  to  a 
transfer  of  one  coulomb  per  second. 

Amplitude.  Extreme  distance  of  swing, 
vibration  or  oscillation,  as  of  a  pen- 
dulum. 

Amyloid 

A  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of 
30  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  cot- 
ton or  cellulose.  The  syrup  pro- 
duced is  poured  into  water  and  the 
resultant  precipitate  dried.  The 
horny  mass  obtained   is  amyloid. 

The  change  produced  when  paper  is 
passed  through  sulphuric  acid  for 
the  manufacture  of  vegetable  parch- 
ment is  the  formation  of  this  amy- 
loid on   the  surface  of  the   paper. 

Angle  Papers.  Envelope  papers,  made 
in  the  usual  way  and  after  slitting 
cut  at  an  angle,  in  order  to  economize 
in  cutting  the  envelope  blanks.  Should 
have  little  difference  in  strength  be- 
tween machine  and  cross  direction, 
contain  little  filler  and  sometimes  a 
little  soap  as  a   top   size. 

Anhydride.  An  oxide  which  by  the 
addition  of  H^O  to  its  molecule  pro- 
duces an  acid  as  sulphuric  anhydride, 
SO  .  which  upon  combining  with  water 
forms    sulphuric    acid,     SO  _1-H  O 

3     1  2        

H    SO  . 

-J  4 

Anhydrous.     Without  water;   dry. 

Aniline.  A  coal-tar  compound  formed 
by  replacing  one  hydrogen  atom  of 
benzene  (C'^H^)  by  the  amino  group 
NH    —Formula  C  H  NH  :  also  called 

(i       ,"i  2 

aminobenzene      or      phenylamine.     Its 


formation  is  one  of  the  first  stages  in 
manufacture  of  a  number  o^  dyes; 
hence  all  coal-tar  dyes  aie  often  re- 
ferred to  as  aniline  dyes. 

Aniline  Sulphate.  A  compound  which 
dissolved  in  water  is  used  for  detect- 
ing mechanical  wood  and  esparto  in 
pulps,  giving  a  strong  yellow  color  to 
lignified  fibers. 

Animal  Size.  Glue  or  gelatine.  See 
Size. 

Animal  Sized  Paper.  A  term  applied 
to  any  paper  which  has  been  sized 
with   gelatine  or  glue. 

Annaline.  Trade  name  for  calcium  sul- 
l)hate.  used  as  a  loading  material. 

Annate.  A  fugitive  coloring  matter 
obtained  from  fruit  of  the  annatto 
tree,  giving  shades  or  orange. 

Anode.  The  conductor  or  electrode  by 
by  which  an  electric  current  enters 
the  cell. 

Anti-Acid  Manila.  A  hard,  strong 
paper  made  of  hemp,  or  sometimes 
wood  pulp,  used  for  insulating  pur- 
poses, as  telephone  wires,  etc.,  and 
guaranteed  free  from  an  acid  reac- 
tion. 

Antichlor.  A  substance  to  offset  or 
eliminate  an  excess  of  hypochlorite 
of  lime  or  bleaching-powder.  Sodium 
thiosulphate  or  any  sulphite  would  act 
thus. 

Anti-Froth  Oils.  Various  compounds 
used  to  break  up  the  foam,  as  in  coat- 
ing mixtures.  There  is  no  general 
sfpecific,  as  froth  is  due  to  a  wide 
range  of  causes. 

Antimony.  A  gray  metallic  element 
Which,  alloyed  with  lead,  increases  it« 
hardness  and  prevents  collapse  when 
antimonial  lead  is  used  for  pipes  in 
gas  coolers  of  a  sulphite  mill. 

Antiquarian.     See    Sizes   of   Paper. 

Antique.  A  light,  bulky  paper  having 
a  soft,  velvety  feel,  used  largely  for 
novels  and  standard  works  of  fiction, 
in  Europe  sometimes  made  of  esparto 
only  or  mixed  with  chemical  wood 
pulp;  in  America  various  mixtures  of 
sulphite  and  soda  are  used.  Uncalen- 
dered  and  as  a  rule  containing  no 
loading. 

Apron 
A    rubber-covered   sheet   carrying   the 

carrying    fluids    or    moving    masses 

over   gaps. 
A   rubber-covered    sheet   carrying  the 
stuff   or   paper    stock   on    to    the   wire 

of  a  Fourdrinier  paper  machine  from 

the  flow  box. 

Apron  Board.  A  hinged  board  attach- 
ed to  flow  box  of  a  paper  machine  to 
support  apron. 

Aqua    Fortis.     See   Nitric  Acid. 

Aqua  Regia.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids — so  named  be- 
cause it  dissolves  the  noble  metals, 
gold   and   platinum. 

Armature 

(1^   A    piece   of   soft    iron    laid    across 
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tne  poles  of  a  magnet. 
(2)  That  portion  of  a  motor  which  by 
the  motion  of  itself  or  another  por- 
tion called  the  field  cuts  the  lines  of 
magnetic  force,  producing  alternate- 
ly positive  and  negative  currents. 

Arsenious  Acid.     See  Sodium  Arsenate. 

Artificial    Parchment.     See   Parchment. 

Art.  A  paper,  in  Europe  usually  made 
of  esparto  and  wood  pulp;  in  America 
of  a  combination  of  sulphite  and  soda 
pulp.  Coated  on  both  sides  with  a 
mixture  of  glue  and  some  mineral, 
such  as  china  clay,  and  highly  glazed. 
Used  for  the  printing  of  half-tone 
blocks. 

Asbestine.  Ground  short-fibered  as- 
bestos, used  as  a  paper  filler. 

Asbestos.  The  mineral  amphibole,  fre- 
quently of  a  fibrous,  silky  nature,  and 
used  for  fire  prevention  and  heat  con- 
servation. Composition  chiefly  mag- 
nesium silicate. 

Asbestos  Paper.  A  paper  composed 
largely  of  fibrous  asbestos,  used  for 
theater  curtains,  screens,  heat  insu- 
lation, etc. 

Ash.  The  mineral  content  of  organic 
substances;  the  residue  left  after 
burning  off  combustible  and  volatile 
matter. 

Ashcroft  Tester.  See  Bursting 
Strength. 

Asiatic  Acid.  Sometimes  used  for 
acetic  acid. 

Aspen.  A  tree  (Populus  tremuloides) 
of  the  poplar  family,  used  for  making 
wood  pulp,  usually  by  the  soda  pro- 
cess. Common  in  northern  United 
States  and  Canda.  Allied  to  cotton- 
wood,    which    see. 

Atlas.     See  Sizes  of  Paper. 

Atmosphere.  The  gaseous  envelope  of 
the  earth;  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  (approximately  21  per  cent 
oxygen  and  79  per  cent  nitrogen), 
with  small  quantities  of  carbon  diox- 
ide and  rare  gases. 

Atmospheric  Pressure.  The  pressure 
exerted  on  the  earth  by  its  envelope 
of  air.  At  sea-level  this  14.7  pounds 
per   square   irrch. 

Auramine.  A  yellow  coal-tar  dyestuff, 
basic  in  character,  used  in  coloring 
paper,   wool,    silk   and   leather. 

Autogenous  Weld.  The  form  of  weld 
used  in  lead  burning,  the  metals  be- 
ing placed  in  contact  and  melted  by 
the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  Now  much 
used  with  oxyacetylene  blowpipe  for 
all  kinds  of  metal  repairs.  Applies 
also  to  the  use  of  the  electric  arc  in 
welding. 

Available  Chlorine.  The  chlorine  in 
bleaching  powder  which  effects  the 
bleaching  of  cellulose,  present  normal- 
ly in  bleaching  powder  to  the  extent 
of  36  per  cent. 

Azure  Laid.  A  term  of  long  custom 
applied  to  certain  high-class  writings 


of   a    particular   shade    of   blue,    made 
on    a    "laid"    mold    or    with    a    "laid" 
dandy.     See  Laid. 

Azure  Wove.  A  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain high-class  writings  of  a  partic- 
ular shade  of  blue,  made  on  a  "wove" 
mold  or  with  a  "wove"  dandy.  See 
Wove. 


Babbit.  A  bearing  metal  named  for  its 
originator;  composed  at  first  of  cop- 
per 3.7  per  cent.,antimony  7.4  per  cent., 
tin  SS.9  per  cent.  Bearings  lined  with 
such  an  alloy  are  said  to  be  babbit- 
ted. 

Back.  The  driving  side  of  a  paper 
machine. 

Backfall.  A  dam  of  special  design  be- 
hind the  roll  in  a  beater.  Its  function 
is  to  assist  the  circulation  of  the 
stock. 

Backing  Papers.  Brown  papers  which 
paste  down  easily  and  serve  to 
strengthen  the  flong  or  mould  of  alter- 
nate paper  and  paste  used  for  stereo- 
type   work. 

Back  Tender.  Member  of  the  machine 
crew  next  under  the  machine  tender. 
A  "second  hand."  Has  charge  of 
paper  from  presses  to  winders,  pass- 
ing sheet  over  dryers,  is  responsible 
for  the  drying  and  finishing  operation, 
and  seeing  that  other  subordinates  are 
properly  stationed  when  starting  up 
or  when  handling  breaks. 

Backwater.  The  water  extracted  from 
the  paper  stock  on  the  machine  by 
the  wire,  suction  equipment  and 
presses  and  returned  to  the  system  in 
order  to  save  the  clay.  Coloring- 
materials,  alum,  size  or  fibers  con- 
tained  therein  or  suction. 

Bag.     See  Bag    Mill,   Bag   Paper. 

Bagasse.  Refuse  of  sugar  cane  after 
extracting  sugar;  possible  source  of 
fiber  for  paper,  aod  so  used  to  a  slight 
extent. 

Bag  Mill.  A  factory  where  paper  bags 
are  made. 

Bag  Paper.  Paper  of  which  bags  are 
made.  The  usual  qualities  necessary 
are  strength  and  toughness.  Sulphate 
and  carefully  prepared  sulphite  pulps 
make  good  bag  stock. 

Balata.  Gum  of  Mimusops  Gloosa, 
native  of  Guiana  andjised  in  the  rub- 
ber trade;  hence.  Balata  belt.s,  made 
from  cotton-web  impregnated  with 
balata  in  place  of  rubber. 

Bale.  A  bundle  of  pulp  in  sheets  or 
other  merchandise  pressed  and  tied, 
or  bound,  while  under  pressure,  in  the 
baling   press. 

Balsam.  A  coniferous  tree  of  the  fir 
family  (Abies  Balsamea)  used  some- 
what as  a  source  of  woodpulp,  not- 
able for  the  resinous  syrup  in  its  outer 
bark,  known  as  Canada  Balsam.  If 
bark  is  not  completely  removed,  this 
resinous  matter  may  get  into  paper 
made  from  balsam  wood-pulp.  The 
fibers  are  shorter  and  softer  than 
those  of  Spruce. 


Bamboo.  Any  member  of  the  genus 
Bambusa.  A  gi.int  grass,  often  reach- 
ing a  height  of  40  feet,  found  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere. Makes  good  pulp  by  sul- 
phite or  soda  process;  has  no  bark 
to  remove;  yields  annual  crop.  Fibers 
not  so  long  as,  and  narrower  than  in 
spruce,  and  similar  to  manila.  There 
are  many  species,  not  all  of  them 
suitable  for  pulping. 

Bank.  A  term  applied  to  high-class 
machine  writings,  which  are  very 
strong  and  thin.  Made  from  rags  or 
wood-pulp,  usually  beaten  from  eight 
to  nine  hours.  Paper  is  similar  to 
loan,  but  not  quite  so  heavy  or  trans- 
parent. Thin  tough,  glazed  or  un- 
glazed  banks  run  from  hand-made, 
tub-sized,  air-dried  to  machine-made, 
engine-sized,  machine-finished.  The 
usual  sizes  and  weights  are:  foolscap. 
7  lbs.,  large  post,  11  lbs.,  medium,  13 
lbs.     See  Sizes  and  Ream  Weight. 

Bank- Note  Papers.  Papers  for  which 
new  linen  cuttings  are  used.  In  Eu- 
rope hand  made,  in  North  America 
mostly  machine  made.  The  notes  hav- 
ing to  withstand  considerable  hand- 
ling, the  paper  is  specially  strong  and 
tough. 

Baobab.     See  Adansonia. 

Barite.     See  Barytes. 

Barium  Sulphate.  The  chemical  term 
for  blanc  fixe,  produced  by  a  reaction 
between  sodium  sulphate  and  barium 
chloride.  Sometimes  called  "Basafor" 
in  the  trade,  from  its  formula  BaSO 

4 

Also  called  Heavy  Spar.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  4.1.  Sometimes  used  as  a 
filler  for  paper.  Part  of  the  mixture 
used  in  coating  papers  is  Barium  Sul- 
phate. 

Barytes.  Barium  suljjhate  as  mined 
in   nature. 

Barker.  A  machine  for  removing  bark 
from  pulpwood.  There  are  two  gen- 
eral forms;  the  rotating  cylinder,  re- 
moving bark  by  rubbing  and  tumbling 
of  the  blocks  in  the  interior,  and  the 
revolving  vertical  disk  containing 
knives  usually  in  its  face  by  which  the 
bark    is   shaved   off. 

Basic  Colors.  Dyes  chiefly  made  from 
aniline,  requiring  the  use  of  an  acid 
mordant  for  dyeing  paper  fibers. 

Basswood.  A  North  America  tree, 
Tili.i  Americana,  with  light,  soft  wood, 
sometimes  used  for  pulp  by  the  soda 
process. 

Bast.  Inner  bark  of  plants;  flax,  hemp 
and  jute  are  bast  fibers. 

Bastose.  The  cellulosic  portion  of  the 
jute  fiber. 

Bauxite.  A  natural  mineral,  the  hy- 
drated  oxide  of  alumina,  from  which 
alum  is  made  by  treatment  with  sul- 
phuric  acid. 

Beater.  A  machine  consisting  of  a 
tank  or  "tub"  usually  with  a  partition 
or  "midfeather"  and  containing  a 
heavy  roll,  revolving  against  a  bed- 
plate. Bu'ih  roll  and  bedplate  may  con- 
tain horizontal  bars  of  metal  or  stone 
(called    fly    bars)    set    on    edge.     The 
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materials  used  in  paper  are  circulat- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  beater  and  pass 
between  the  roll  and  bedplate.  Form- 
erly referred  to  as  "beating  engine" 
or  "engine."  See  Hollander,  Umpher- 
ston,  Taylor. 

Beater  Roll.  The  heavy  roll  which 
gives  the  stock  the  necessary  mechan- 
ical treatment  and  which  also  causes 
circulation  in  the  beater,  and  contains 
horizontal  bars  on  its  periphery  at 
close  intervals.  The  roll  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  in  relation  to  the  bedplate, 
and,  in  addition  to  causing  circulation, 
mixes  the  fiber  contituents  together 
with  the  chemicals  and  fillers  and  is 
the  agent  for  the  variation  in  fiber 
condition  and  to  a  great  extent,  the 
character  of  the  paper  made. 

Beater  Tub.  The  tank  or  body  of  the 
beater,  of  various  sizes  and  designs, 
usually  oval  in  plan,  and  divided  by 
a  partition,  or  "midfeather":  in  it 
the  constituents  of  paper  are  mixed 
and  prepared  for  the  machine. 

Beating.  The  process  carried  out  in 
the  beater  whereby  the  various  in- 
gredients of  paper  are  mixed  and  re- 
ceive mechanical  treatment,  where 
less  mechanical  treatment  is  required, 
a  mixing  tank  is  used  instead,  as  in 
newsprint  and  the  reaction  of  size 
and  alum  facilitated.  The  coloring 
of  paper  is  usually  done  while  in  the 
beater,  and  much  of  the  ultimate 
character  of  the  paper  is  there  de- 
termined. 

Bedplate 

(1)  A  removable  plate  of  stone  or  con- 
taining steel  or  bronze  bars,  placed 
across  the  direction  of  flow  in  beat- 
ers and  underneath  the  roll. 

(2)  The  stationary  plate  in  the  spout 
of  a  chipper,  in  conjunction  with 
which  the  chipper  knives  act  in  pro- 
ducing   chips. 

Beech.  A  broad-leaved  tree  (Fagus 
atropunicea)  with  hard  wood,  found  in 
North  Eastern  United  States.  Not  used 
in  any  quantity  for  papermaking. 

Bell.  A  defect  in  paper  caused  by  bub- 
bles of  froth  passing  the  slices  and 
breaking  before  the  suction  boxes. 

Benzo-Purpurlne.  An  aniline  dye  sim- 
ilar to  Congo  red,  yielding  a  bright 
red  color  unaffected  by  dilute  mineral 
acids.  A  useful  stain  for  microscopic 
work. 

Berlin  Blue.  Ferric  Ferrocyanide.  See 
Prussian    Blue. 

Bible  Paper.  A  thin  strong  paper^  used 
for  Bibles  originally,  in  which  opa- 
city is  a  chief  characteristic,  obtained 
b>  carefully  boiling  and  beating  cot- 
ton rags.  Wood  pulp  is  now  used 
in  the  cheaper  qualities. 

Bill  Papers.  Hand  or  machine-made, 
all-rag  papers,  tub  sized,  air-dried. 
Being  used  for  docunvents,  such  as 
promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
etc.,  the  paper  must  be  very  durable. 

Birch.  A  tree  of  the  deciduous  or 
broad-leaved  type.  White  Birch  (Be- 
tula  Alba.)  is  sometimes  used  for 
mechanical  pulp  in  the  Northern 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Biscuit.  A  term  originally  applied  to 
papers  used  tor  packing  biscuits,  par- 
ticularly thin  sulphate  papers  glazed 
on  one  side.  The  paper  is  now  used 
for  wrapping  all  kinds   of   dry   goods. 

Biscuit  Caps.  Thin  white  M.  G. 
paper.s.  employed  for  making  hags  for 
confectionery  and  similar  trades,  in 
various  sizes.   (Bromley.) 

Bisulphite  of  Lime.  ^  The  compound  of 
sulphur  dioxide  and  lime  present  in 
the  cooking  liquor  used  by  sulphite 
pulp  mills,  whereby  in  the  digestion 
the  lignin  and  non-fibrous  materials 
of  wood  are  rendered  soluble. 

Black  Ash.  Crude  carbonate  of  sodium 
produced  from  the  black  liquor  in  the 
rotary  burners  in  the  recovery  sys- 
tem  of  soda  and  sulphate  pulp  mills. 

Black  Liquor.  Spent  liquor  resulting 
from  cooking  wood  or  other  vegetable 
material  by  the  soda  or  sulphate  pro- 
cesses. It  contains  the  dissolved  lig- 
nin in  combination  with  the  inorgan- 
ic chemicals  used.     See  Recovery. 

Blanc   Fixe.     See   Barium   Sulphate. 

Bleach. 

(1)  The  process  of  whitening  pulp  or 
cellulose,  usually  by  removal  of 
coloring  matter,  of  lignin  and  other 
readily  o.xidizable  impurities.  The 
agent   by   which   bleaching   is   done. 

(2)  Often  refers  specifically  to 
Bleaching  Powder  (Chloride  of 
Lime),  Calcium  chlorohypochlorite, 
or  its  solution.  Sodium  sulphite 
used   in   bleaching  mechanical  pulp. 

Bleaching  Powder.  Calcium  chloro- 
hypochloi-ite.  a  compound  in  powder 
form  pi'oduced  by  passing  chlorine  gas 
over  slaked  lime.  Used  for  bleaching 
cellulose  from  rags  or  wood.  Stand- 
ard bleaching  powder  contains  35-36 
per  cent,  of  available  chlorine. 

Block  Pile.  The  reserve  of  wood  blocks 
cut  to  proper  length  for  use  in  wood 
pulp  mills. 

Blotting.  The  trade  term  for  blotting 
paper.  A  paper  without  sizing  and  of 
marked  absorbent  character.  Best 
made  from  rags. 

Blow.  The  dumping  or  discharging  of 
a  boiler  or  digester  under  pressure. 
When  digestion  of  the  charge  of  wood 
chips  is  completed,  the  contents  of  the 
digester  are  called  a  "blow". 

Blow  off.  The  gas  or  liquor  emitted  in 
discharging  the  digester. 

Blow  Pit.  The  vat  or  tank  of  wood 
or  concrete  into  which  the  contents  of 
a  boiler  or  digester  are  discharged. 
Equipped  with  a  "vomit  stack"  or  pipe 
to  permit  the  escape  of  the  steam, 
and  usually  provided  with  a  perforated 
false  bottom.  In  it  the  pulp  is  drain- 
ed of  its  spent  liquor  and  washed.  See 
Vomit  Stack. 

Blow  Valve.  The  valve  controlling  the 
discharge  of  a  digester.  Blow  off 
valve. 

Blueprint 

(1)  A  paper  sensitive  to  light,  used 
by  engineers  for  copying  tracings  of 
plans,  machinery,  etc.     Prepared  by 


floating  white  paper  on  a  solution 
of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  (po- 
tassium ferrocyanide)  and  peroxide 
of  iron.  Paper  should  have  no  filler 
and  preferably  of  rag  stock  tub- 
sized  with  gelatine.  Must  stand 
the  handling  in  water,  essential  to 
the  development  of  exposed  prints. 
(2)  The  plans  or  designs  shown  on 
such  paper. 

Bluestone,  Blue  Vitriol.  See  Copper 
Sulphate. 

Boards.  Sheets  of  stiff  paper,  usually 
of  a  definite  required  thickness,  some- 
times consisting  of  several  layers  of 
paper  made  on  board  machines  (which 
see.) 

Board  Machine.  A  machine  with  sev- 
eral cylinder  moulds  instead  of  a 
fourdrinier  wire.  It  may  have  from 
two  to  seven  or  more  moulds,  vats, 
and  couch  rolls,  depending  on  the 
thickness  required  or  the  number  of 
layers  desired  in  the  finished  sheet. 

Bochmorla.     See  China  Grass. 

Boil.     See    Boiling. 

Boiling.  The  act  of  changing  liquids 
to  a  gaseous  state;  also  the  treatment 
of  size,  rags,  or  old  paper  by  steam- 
ing or  heating  in  water  with  lime  or 
soda  at  the  boiling  temperature,  or 
under  pressure,  in  a  closed  vessel; 
Also  refers  to  the  preparation  of  rosin 
size. 

Bolt  Wood.  Wood  for  headings  or 
staves  of  barrels,  ash,  elm,  red  oak. 
Pulp  wood  delivered  in  two  or  four- 
foot  lengths. 

Bond  Papers.  Similar  in  character  to 
banks,  but  heavier  in  weight.  The 
term  is  often  applied  to  superior  look- 
ing engine-sized  writing  of  medium 
substance,  but  strength  is  essential  in 
all  papers  included  in  this  class 
(Bromley).  A  certain  translucency 
and  rattle  are  desirable,  the  former 
due  to  absence  of  filler  and  the  latter 
imparted  by  alum  in  excess  or  silicate 
of  soda  or  both.  The  stock  is  beaten 
longer  than  for  ordinary  writings,  and 
with  dull  knives  or  much  pressure. 
The  effect  is  due  to  partial  hydroly- 
sis of  the  cellusosic  material.  See 
Sulphite   Bond,  Rag   Bond. 

Bone  Dry.  Containing  no  moisture. 
Absolutely  dry,  the  condition  of  wood 
pulp  or  paper  after  drying  in  an  oven 
at  105  degrees  centigrade  to  constant 
weight.     See  Air-dry. 

Book  End.  A  term  applied  to  the 
papers  used  for  the  finishing  of  the 
insides  of  the  covers  of  books.  Of  all 
qualities  and  colors. 

Boom 

(1)  Timbers  or  logs  chained  together 
at  the  ends  to  hold  logs  in  place 
on  a  stream  or  lake;  sometimes  sev- 
eral timbers  side  by  side  bolted  to- 
gether and  battened  or  planked 
over. 

(2)  The  logs  confined  by  the  boom. 

(3)  Swinging  arm  of  a  derrick  to  raise 
and  move  loads  inside  its  radius.  Its 
foot  is  fixed  at  the  base  of  the  mast, 
and  a  rope  or  cable  runs  through  a 
pulley  at  its  head. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  Forest  Survey  From  the  Air 

By  ELLWOOD  WILSON,  Chief  Forester,  Laurcntide 
Company,  limited. 

As  Foresters  generally  have  shown  much  interest  in  the 
use  of  aircraft  and  aerial  photograpliy  for  making  forest 
maps  and  estimates,  reconnaissances  and  so  forth,  it  is 
probable  that  a  description  of  a  survey  as  actually  carried 
out  may  be  of  interest. 

The  area,  about  which  information  was  wanted,  was 
situated  102  miles  in  an  air  line  from  the  air  station  and 
about  21'  miles  from  the  railroad,  1(5  over  a  wagon  road, 
and  the  remainder  by  water.  A  site  was  selected  for  a 
base,  and  an  air  engineer,  a  cook,  camp  equipment  and 
seventeen  drums  of  gasoline  were  sent  in  by  wagon  and 
boat.  Two  tents  were  put  up,  one  for  sleeping  quarters 
and  the  other  for  a  mess  tent.  This  was  on  the  shore  of  a 
bay,  and  the  site  selected  for  an  anchorage  was  sheltered 
from  all  winds,  and  the  water  was  deep  enough  to  bring 
the  nose  of  the  plane  up  on  the  sand  without  endangering 
the  hull.  The  beach  was  sandy  and  flat,  and  by  a  little 
easy  digging  a  small  channel  was  formed  into  which  the 
plane  could  be  drawn  so  that  the  engineers  could  easily 
get  at  the  rigging  and  engine,  and  also  re-fuel.  The  crew 
consisted  of  Pilot  Maxwell,  Forester-Photographer  Town- 
send,  Mechanic  I.  Vachon,  and  Rigger  Hyde.  The  mach- 
ine used  was  a  Curtis  HS2.L  flying  boat,  No.  G-C.A.A.D. 

Previous  to  beginning  the  work,  the  chief  of  party  of 
another  survey  crew,  which  was  engaged  in  a  survey  and 
estimate  of  a  fifty  square  mile  tract  about  45  miles  south 
of  the  above  base,  was  taken  for  a  flight  over  the  territory 
on  which  he  was  to  work.  He  flew  twice  over  the  area 
with  a  map  on  which  he  made  notations  of  the  general  lay 
of  the  land,  the  type  of  timber,  and  so  forth,  and  this  in- 
formation proved  of  the  greatest  value  in  carrj-ing  out  his 
survey. 

The  plane  was  moored  out  in  the  open  during  the  dura- 
tion of  the  survey,  and  in  spite  of  rain,  snow,  and  hail, 
suffered  no  damage  and  was  continually  on  the  job.  Tri])s 
were  made  on  cloudy  and  rain}'  days,  and  photography  was 
carried  on  in  winds  up  to  fifty  miles  an  hour.  The  boats 
used  have  been  in  commission  for  four  seasons,  and  will  be 
used  again  this  year,  showing  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
life  for  aircraft. 

Reported  Forest  Fire 

One  interesting  side  line  of  this  work  was  the  discovery 
and  reporting  of  forest  fires.  On  September  1st,  a  fire 
was  sighted  18  miles  away  from  the  plane  at  7.30  p.m. 
and  the  plane  landed  at  the  nearest  telephone  station  and 
reported  it.  It  is  practically  certain  that  the  ground 
patrol  would  not  have  discovered  the  fire  at  this  time  of 
day,  and  it  would  probably  have  assumed  quite  large  pro- 
portions before  beng  discovered  the  next  day.  Another 
fire  was  reported  on  September  .3rd,  and  on  September 
8th,  a  report  having  been  received  that  a  fire  had  occurred 
on  a  certain  lake,  the  plane  was  sent  to  investigate,  and 
reported  tliat  there  was  not,  and  had  not  been,  any  fire. 
On  all  flights  reports  were  made  of  fires  burning,  and 
areas  already  burnt  were  sketched  and  sent  in  to  head- 
quarters. Sketches  made  from  ■  the  air  were  afterwards 
checked  on  the  ground,  and  found  to  be  almost  as  accurate 
as  to  areas  as  the  ground  survej's. 

The  total  time  spent  in  photography  was  12.8  hours, 
and  the  area  mapped  was  140  square  miles.  This  .shows  a 
performance  of  10.8  square  miles  per  hour  of  useful 
photos.  The  work  was  done  at,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an 
altitude  of  .5,000  feet,  which  gave  plenty  of  detail  for  the 
interpretative  work.  In  makin;^  a  mosaic  it  is  necessary 
to   have   the   pictures   overlap   on   all    sides,   and   this   was 


found  difficult  in  high  winds,  but  in  ordinary  weather 
went  well.  The  photographer  directed  the  pilot  on  his 
course  by  harud  signals,  and  there  was  perfect  co-opera- 
tion between  the  two.  No  reconnaissance  flights  were 
made  strictly  for  that  purpose,  but  in  test  flights  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  reconnaissance  work,  sketching,  and 
oblique  photography  was  carried  on. 
Maps  Easily  Read 

There  was  already  an  accurate  map  of  tlic.  water 
courses  and  lakes  on  the  area,  and  when  the  photographs 
were  finished,  the  areas  in  the  various  timber  types  were 
transferred  to  it  and  the  areas  plani-metered.  The  ease 
with  wliich  these  could  be  read  from  the  photos,  and  their 
boundaries  ascertained,  was  remarkable.  The  types  were 
divided \as  follows:  coniferous,  containing  eighty  per  cent 
or  over  of  conifers,  spruce  and  balsam  or  jack  pine, 
conifer-hacdwood,  containing  60  to  80  per  cent  of  conifers, 
hardwood-conifer,  containing  60  to  80  per  cent  of  hard- 
woods, barren,  heath  or  treeless  swamp  and  second  growth, 
where  young  timber  was  coming  in  after  burns.  It  was 
seen  on  the  pictures  that  there  were  very  many  places 
where  blow-downs  had  occurred  running  from  one  to  fifty 
acres  or  more.  Most  of  these  would  not  have  been  dis- 
covered by  a  strip  survey  with  the  strips  located  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  apart,  but  when  their  aggregate  area  was 
measured,  it  was  found  to  be  of  importance.  The  percent- 
age of  tlic  various  types,  as  ascertained  from  the  photo- 
graphs, was  as  follows: 

Conifer,  3.5.7  per  cent;  Conifer-hardwood,  .56.1  per 
cent;  Hardwood-conifer,  2.4  per  cent;  Barren,  .4  per 
cent;  Second  growth,  .7  per  cent;  Water,  4.7  per  cent; 
Scattered  blow-down,  2  per  cent  of  timbered  area. 

By  comparing  the  photos  with  those  taken  in  sections 
where  the  amount  of  timber  per  acre  had  been  carefully 
determined  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  timber  was 
made,  and  sample  plots  fjr  ground  study  were  picked  out 
as  representing  fair  aver^KS  of  the  stand.  These  plots 
have  now  been  studied  on  tne  ground  and  check  up  well. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  locating  the  areas,  picked  out 
on  the  photos  for  study,  on  the  ground  and  counts  of  the 
number  of  trees  in  quarter  acre  plots  on  the  photos,  when 
cheeked  on  the  ground  came  within  two  to  four  trees.  The 
photos  of  these  sample  plots  and  full  descriptions  of  the 
timber,  number  of  trees,  heights,  diamters,  condition,  and 
so  forth,  have  been  mounted  on  cards  and  can  be  used  for 
estimating  other  sections  by  comparison. 

In  the  area  under  consideration,  many  balsam  firs  have 
been  killed  by  the  spruce  bud-worm  and  other  insects  in 
the  last  five  years.  Most  of  the  attacked  trees  are  dead 
and  down,  and  their  loss  has  resulted  in  opening  up  the 
stand.  This  lessening  of  the  density  of  stocking  shows  up 
well  on  the  photos.  Sample  areas  laid  out  on  the  photos 
and  having  the  unstocked  areas  carefully  plani-metercd 
showed  an  average  loss  of  stocked  area  of  about  28  per 
cent. 

The  Question  of  Cost 

I  am,  unfortunately,  not  permitted  to  give  cost  figures 
for  this  work,  for  business  reasons,  but  I  can  state 
positively,  that  if  the  latest  costs  for  estimating  the  sam- 
ple plots  mentioned  above  are  taken,  and  added  to  the  in- 
clusive costs  for  the  aeroplane  work,  salaries,  fuel,  insur- 
ance, depreciation,  making  of  pictures,  (all  on  a  basis  of  all 
the  winter  cost  included),  the  final  cost  will  be  twenty 
dollars  per  square  mile  less  than  that  charged  by  a  large 
firm  of  consulting  foresters  for  a  big  tract  of  land  much 
more  favourably  situated  and  easier  of  access,  and  thirty 
dollars  less  than  fia;ures  of  one  of  the  large  companies 
for  work  done  in   1920. 
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ECONOMIC  REVIEW  OF  SWEDISH  INDUSTRY 

Compiled  by  The  Swedish  Board  of  Trade 

Edited  by  The  Swedish  Foreign  Office 

(The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  bnlletin  sent 

to  the  Editor  by  the  Royal  Swedish  Consul  General 

in  Montreal,  Mr.  M.  Clusiholm.) 

The  period  of  international  liquidation  whieh  started 
during  the  autumn  of  1920  has  now  been  in  develop- 
ment for  one  year  and  a  half.  In  Sweden  the  turn  of 
the  price  level  occurred  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
with  a  maximum  for  June  of  366%  of  the  pre-war 
level,  thus  inaugurating  the  big  .slump  m  prices  which 
presentlv  seems  to  be  nearing  its  conclusion,  ihougti 
several  coimnodity  prices  during  the  last  months  have 
been  hardening,  a  pronounced  stabilization  of  the 
price  level  —  which  has  been  the  case  m  the  United 
States  -  has  not  yet  materialized.  The  drop  of  the 
price  index  number  from  170  to  166  during  February 
reveals,  however,  rather  unsettled  market  conditions 
just  as  wU  be  the  result  of  a  more  close  study  ot 
important  quotations.  ,  .     ,,  + 

Two  periods  will  be  readily  discerned  m  the  aspect 
of  the  depression  up  to  this  date.  The  last  quarter  ot 
1920  and  the  first  half  of  1921  show  a  constant  re- 
duction in  the  volume  of  industrial  production  while 
exports  of  Swedish  staple  products  were  running  ex- 
tremely low.  Liquidation  as  pictured  by  the  nuniber 
of  business  failures,  however,  had  not  yet  set  m  dur- 
ing this  first  phase.  The  second  half  of  1921  and  the 
first  months  of  this  year  are  to  the  contrary  charac- 
terized by  slight  but  undeniable  increase  m  the  activ- 
ity of  the  basic  industries  and  a  very  marked  expan- 
sion in  the  volume  of  foreign  trade,  and  especially 
the  wood,  pulp  and  paper  industries  are  concerned. 
But  simultaneouslv  the  inevitable  results  of  depre- 
ciated stocks  and  frozen  credits  could  not  be  post- 
poned and  as  vet  business  failures,  reconstructions  and 
heavy  losses  in  all  branches  of  industry  are  the  call 

of  the  day. 

Wood  Pulp  Industry 
The  development  on  the  pulp  market  during  1921 
i.s  of  a  verv  similar  aspect  to  the  one  in  the  wood-goods- 
trade.  The  following  table  may  help  to  enlighten  the 
status  of  production  in  the  pulp  industry  (thousands 
of  tons  calculated  dry  weight)  : 

Produc-         Prod.  %  Inland 
tioii  of  capac.  consump- 

tion 
Capacity  Exports 

31        -        -  13  16 

438        —        —        105         301 
464       SoO         55         118         317 


luue  1,  1922. 


Sulphite 
Bleached 
Unbleached 

Total 


Sulphate 
Unbleached 
Bleached 

Total 


113        — 

3        — 

116      260 


_  —  98 

_  —  5 

45  28         103 

Mechanical       ....     —         —         —  —  60 

As  to  exports  the  chart  reveals  the  same- tendency 
in  the  volume  of  pulp  shipped  as  in  the  quantity  of 
wood-goods  exported. 

The  distribution  of  exports  on  different  countries 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1921  will  appear 
from  the  following  table : 

%  Sulphite        Sulphate        Mechanical 

England  ....     47  17  25 

United  States      . .     30  74  17 

I'ranee       6  2  14 

0  her  countries  .  .      17  7  44 

Total     100  100  100 


In  the  middle  of  March  the  chemical  and  wood  pulp 
market  is  characterized  by  a  large  number  of  sup- 
plementary orders  and  firm  prices  for  bleached  sul- 
phite, while  easy  bleaching  qualities  show  somewhat 
weakening  prices  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  sales.  The  mechanical  wood  pulp  market,  which 
during  January  and  February  was  rather  dull,  has 
lately  shown  a  quite  pronounced  improvement  and  the 
steady  growth  of  the  number  of  orders  seems  to  fore- 
cast a  stiffening  of  prices. 

The  German  competition  is  presently  of  no  import- 
ance as  sulphite  factories  in  Germany  are  sold  a  couple 
of    months    ahead.      Finland,    however,    still    competes 
actively  with  Swedish  exporters. 
Paper  Industry 

The  normal  number  of  employees  in  the  paper  mills 
is  about  10,000.  In  the  beginning  of  1921  still  75% 
of  the  w^orkers  were  employed  in  the  trade  but  by 
July  the  rate  had  gone  down  to  60%.  On  account 
of  a  revival  in  the  demand  for  wrapping  paper,  news 
rolls  and  cardboard  the  figure  was  65%  at  the  turn 
of  the  year.  The  output  of  letter  paper  and  other 
similar  qualities  has  decreased  to  15%  of  normal. 


THE  NEW  TARIFF  AND  THE 
PAPER  INDUSTRY 

The  new  Canadian  Tariff  will  affect  the  Paper  In- 
dustr.y  verj^  little,  there  being  only  two  changes  of  any 
importance.  Both  consist  of  minor  increases  in  the 
Britisji  Preference  and  apply  to  "Book  Paper,  coated 
and  not  coated,  a.s  used  for  the  printing  of  magazines, 
newspapei-.s  and  periodicals." 

For  Book  Paper,  machine  finished,  not  coated,  the 
new  tariff  imposes  duties  of  121/0  P-C-,  221/^  p.c,  and  25 
11. c,  for  British  Preferential,  Intermediate  and  General 
respectively,  compared  with  rates  of  15  p.c,  22^  p.c, 
and  25  p.c,  under  liiie  old  tariff.  Thus  the  British 
Preference  lias  been  increased  2^  p.c.  on  this  item,  tihe 
other  duties  remaining  unchanged. 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  under  t.his  classification, 
for  the  fiscal  years  1920  and  1921  and  for  1922  up  to 
the  end  of  Febniarj-  were  a.s  follows : 

lbs.  Value 

1920  48,270  $15,000 

1921  366,504  75,770 
(11  mos.)        1922               136,355  29,169 

"Book  Paper,  coated  "  comes  into  the  new  tariff  at 
duties  of  I7I/0  p.c,  321/0  p.c,  and  35  p.c,  compared  with 
the  previous  rates  of  221/0  p.c,  321/9  p.c,  and  35  p.c, 
thus  giving  a  further  preference  of  5  p.c,  to  British 
made  paper. 

For  the  fi.scal  years  1920  and  1921  and  for  1922  up  to 
the  end  of  February,  imports  from  Great  Britain  under 
this  classification  were  as  follows: 

lbs.  Value 

1920  1,097  $  •  568 

1921  27,862  8.831 
(11  mos.)       1921             .5,113  838 

Wliether  the  reductions  are  large  enough  to  affect 
British  Expoi-ts  to  this  country,  as  compared  with 
American  shipments,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  unless 
imports  from  Britain  increase  considerably,  the  Govern- 
ment will  lose  very  little  revenue  from  this  source. 

The  duty  on  "Paper  Caps  for  Milk  Bottles"  is  reduced 
7I/0  t).c  under  each  heading  and  on  "Paper  refills  for 
sputum  cups"  the  tariff  remains  unchanged. 


Brains  can  make  money,  but  money  never  made  brains. 
Don  Valley  Paper  Mills  has  just  had  a  bad  fire. 


June  1,1922. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

London,  May   15,   19-22. 

The  two  well-known  firms  of  Spicers,  hitherto  trading 
as  separate  firms,  have  now  been  merged  into  one  and 
their  head  offiee  is  Blaekfriars  House,  London.  As  paper- 
makers  and  paper  sellers,  the  two  firms  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  in  London  and  tlie  Provinces.  By  merging  they 
become  a  strong  combination,  financially  and  otherwise. 
The  Wages  and  Hours  Question 

Since  my  last  news  on  the  wages  and  hours  conferences 
in  London  and  Manchester,  the  Employers'  Federation  of 
Papermakers  and  the  representatives  of  some  of  the  Unions 
have  met.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  workers  were  to 
take  a  ballot  on  terms  submitted  by  the  mill  owners.  This 
ballot  will  reject  them.  At  all  events  the  recent  confer- 
ing  expressed  on  the  terms  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  the 
ballot  will  refect  them.  At  all  events,  the  recent  confer- 
ence was  private  and  from  wliat  I  can  hear  the  outlook 
is  rosy.  Unless  something  unforeseen  happens  there  will 
not  be  a  rupture  in  the  paper  industry.  Only  a  few  minor 
questions  have  to  be  settled  and  the  hot-heads  amongst  the 
Unions  will  be  easily  dealt  with  in  subsequent  negotiations. 

Associated  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 
The  report  of  the  Associated  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  for 
a  period  covering  July  1920  to' August  1921,  has  been  cir- 
culated. It  will  be  recalled  that  this  combination  was  in- 
corporated in  July  1920,  and  it  is  one  of  the  new  syndic- 
ates. Tlie  company  has  completed  the  acquisition  of  the 
share  capital  of  Edward  Collins  and  Sons,  Glasgow,  and 
the  assets  and  undertaking  of  Henry  and  Leigh  Slater,  of 
Manchester  and  Bollington,  including  tlie  firms  holding  in 
the  Societe  Franco-Anglaise  de  Papiers  Speciaux,  near 
Paris.  The  profit  for  the  period  was  £16.517,  before 
reserving  for  excess  profits  duty  and  otlier  taxation.  In- 
terim dividends  were  paid  on  the  preference  shares  amount- 
ing to  i;2().273,  thus  leaving  a  balance  on  the  profit  and 
loss    account   of   ,£9.756. 

Paper  Hats  For  A  Dollar 

Paper  clothes  used  to  be  the  rage  in  London — like  the 
German  ])aper  sandbags  in  the  Great  War.  Now  the 
ladies  of  London  —  like  their  Chinese  sisters  of  yore  — 
are  looking  to  paper  for  their  latest  creations.  The  style 
is  modern,  good,  and  attractive — and  the  cost  1  dollar. 
Somebody  writes  in  a  London  evening  newspaper  that  the 
paper  for  the  hats  is  made  from  Canadian  pulp  imported 
by  a  "well-known  and  popular  Knight,"  and  one  of  the 
paper  trade  journals  makes  the  happy  announcement  that 
two  women  were  seen  wearing  smark-looking  paper  hats 
in  Kingsway.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 
Papermakers  Fortune 

Mr.  William  Dixon,  (brother  to  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon)  wlio 
died  in  February  last  has  left  £60.718.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  papermakers  in  England  and  Scot- 
land— and  was  a  thorough  gentleman  in  business  dealings. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers 
The  report  of  the  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers  for  the 
year  ending  August  31  last  showed  a  loss  on  trading  of 
£878.610  and  after  payent  of  interim  dividend  on  prefer- 
ence shares  and  taking  in  income-tax  and  contino-encies 
reserve,  a  debit  balance  remained  of  £557,203.  The  com- 
pany at  the  same  time  announced  that  they  had  a  big  claim 
in  against  the  Government  for  a  refund  of  excess  profits 
duty.  The  Directors  now  announce  that  at  the  end  of  the 
present  month  they  will  pay  the  arrears  of  dividend  on  the 
5  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  up  to  August  31, 
1921,  i.e.  six  months  dividend  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 


Lord  Northcliffe's  Row 

Lord  Northcliffe  announces  that  he  is  withdrawing  his 
name  from  the  Newspaper  Proprietors'  Association,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  does  not  like  men  who  have 
made  millions  in  other  industries  coming  into  London  and 
telling  the  newspaper  owners  how  they  should  do  business 
with,  amongst  other  things,  their  workers.  l>ord  North- 
cliffe says  the  Association  was  excellent  during  the  time 
paper  was  under  a  Government  Controller,  but  times  have 
changed  since  then.  The  attack,  he  makes  on  the  Asso- 
ciation is,  so  far  as  the  newspapers  are  concerned,  being 
treated    with    contempt. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  since  his  arrival  in  England  has  given 
interviews  on  his  Canadian  experiences  and  predicts  high- 
erprices  in  June  for  Dominion  papers.  He  speakes  well 
of  Canadian  progress  and  enterprise. 

Mr.   Hall   Caine  now  goes  on  a  European  tour  visiting 
Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  other  ])laces. 
Pulp  Demand 

Sellers  of  pulp  report  that  there  is  a  better  feeling  in 
the  market  and  a  fair  amount  of  business  is  passing. 
Prices,  however,  are  not  in  accordance  with  their  wishes, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  if  they  reach  a  higher  level  the 
l)resent  market  conditions  and  demand  will  again  become 
dull.  Buyers  maintain  that  they  want  encouragement  and 
that  they  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  past  hand  to  mouth 
dealing.  They  are  now,  enquiring  about  sulphite,  strong 
and  easy  bleaching,  and  if  any  easemenent  is  shown  in 
prices  business  is  done.  Groundwood  still  continues  at  low 
prices.  Sellers  report  that  recently  they  parted  with  some 
good  orders. 

Quotations  are  as  follows  in  London: — Bleached  sulphite 
£20;  Easy  Bleaching,  £12.105.;  Strong  sulphite,  £11  — 
12.10s.;  Unbleached  soda  £ll;  Soda  Kraft,  £11;  Ciround- 
wood  £4 ;  dry  £8. 

Paper  Demand 

The  conditions  prevailing  at  jtresent  in  tlie  British  paper 
industry  show  more  liveliness.  Newsprint  is  findino-  a 
good  outlet  at  home  and  abroad  and  some  good  sliipnients 
are  arriving  from  Newfoundland  and  Scandinavia. 

The  industry  has  received  considerable  assistance  by  the 
announcement  of  a  reduction  in  income-tax  and  a  revision 
in    railroad   charges.      The   reductions    are   not    much,    but 
they  are  something  to  be  thankful   for. 
Preliminary  Statistics 

Preliminary  figures  show  that  tlie  imports  in  April  were 
about  as  follows : 


Pulp. 

Paper. 

Tons. 

Cwts. 

1922 

•13,257 

708,822 

1921 

26,886 

331,596 

1920 

71,527 

876,626 

The  export  trade  of  paper  reached  138.000  cwts,  which 
excels  the  trade  of  April  1921.  There  is  no  doubt  the  ex- 
Jiort  trade  has  picked  up  wonderfully  well  during  the  past 
five  months. 


FUNNY  BUT  TRUE 

Mark  Twain  in  his  early  days  was  editor  of  a  Mis- 
souri newspaper.  A  superstitious  subseiber  wrote  him, 
saying-  tliat  he  had  found  a  spider  in  his  paper,  and' 
asked  wether  that  was  a  sign  of  good  or  bad'  luek. 
The  humorist  Avrote  this  answer  and  printed  it : 

"Old  Suseriber:  Finding  a  spider  in  your  paper  was 
neither  good  nor  had  luck  for  you.  I'he  spider  was 
merely  looking  over  our  pafier  to  see  which  merchant 
IS  not  advertising-,  so  tliat  he  can  go  to  that  store,  spin 
his  web  across  the  door,  and  live  a  life  of  undisturbed 
peace  ever  afterwards." 
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DECLINE  IN  PAPER  AND  PULP  EXPORTS 

Canada's  exports  of  pulp  aud  paper  for  April  were 
valued  at  $6,490,359,  a  considerable  decline  from  the 
previous  month  when  the  v-alue  was  $10,672,332  and  a 
decline  of  $455,877  from  the  mouth  of  April,1921. 

Although  much  less  in  volume  than  for  tihe  month  of 
March,  exports  of  bot^i  paper  aud  pulp  showed  striking 
ji-ains  iu  volume  over  April,  1921,  particularly  pulp  ex- 
ports, which  amount  to  621,533  cwts.,  compared  with 
301,628  cwts.  in  the  previous  year. 

The  decline  in  value  occurred  in  pulpwood  and  manu- 
factured paper,  occasioned  in  the  latter  ease  by  a  de- 
crease in  price. 

The  figures  for  April  1922  and  1921  are  as  follows: 

PAPER 

Apr.  1921  Apr.  1922. 

Value.  Value. 

Book  paper $    83,796  $  560,000 

Newsprint 5,241,893  4,371,961 

Other  paper 405,965  319,542 


$5,731,654     $4,692,063 


PULP 


Sulphate  kraft    .  . 
Sulphate,  blchd.    .  . 
Sulp.iuit.e,    iinblehd 
Meelianieal     .  .     .  . 


$424,430 
254,345 
404,380 
131,427 


$511,615 
654,903 
452,564 
179,214 


$1,214,582     $1,798,296 
The  ])i-iiicipal  countries  of  destination  of  tliftse  exports 
were : 

Paper.  Pulp.  Total 

U.S     $4,031,226     $1,588,806     .$5,620,032 

U.K 122,107  122,107 

Otliers 538,730  209.490  748,220 

Expoi-ts  of  pul])vvood  were  smaller  in  April,  being 
49,076  eiirds  valued  at  $476,344,  compared  with  96,998 
cords  valued  at  $955,983  in  March  and  73,017  cords 
valued  at  $977,537  in  April,  1921. 


DANISH  PAPER  AND  PULP  MARKET 

Assistant  U.  S.  Trade  Conunissioncr  O.   S.  Payne, 
Copenhagen. 

The  Danish  paper  market  is  reported  as  being  firm. 
Tihe  labor  troubles  in  the  Swedish  paper  industry  have 
resulted  in  increased  demand  for  Danish  paper  from 
France,  JEngland,  and  the  Brdtjis^i  oversea  colonies. 
Recently  the  price  of  Danish  newsprint  in  the  English 
mai'ket  increased  about  £1  per  ton.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  the  agreements  with  the  workers  in  the  paper  in- 
dustry exjiire  on  August  1,  it  is  possible  that  there  will 
be  labor  troubles  in  the  later  part  of  the  summer.  The 
wood-pulp  market  remains  dull  and  unchanged. 


PORT  ARTHUR  PARAGRAPHS 

The  Con.soliilated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  of 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  are  operating  tlie  Kaministiqua 
Pulp  Mill,  recently  purchased  by  them  at  Sheriff's  sale, 
at  full  capacity,  and  are  turning  out  thirty  tons  of  ground 
wood  pulp  every  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  employing 
forty-five  men,  working  in  three  shi'fts  of  eight  hours  each. 
The  company  is  amply  supplied  with  pulpwood  by  the 
Pigeon  River  Lumber  Company,  from  their  Dog  Lake 
limits,  ranging  in  price  from  $9  to  $10,  per  cord,  delivered 
at  the  mill. 

The  barker  handles  sixty  cords  daily,  twenty-eight 
being  consumed  in  the  mill,  and  the  balance  placed  in 
stock-pile  on  the  mill  grounds. 

The  output  of  the  mill  in  ground  wood  pulp  is  being 
stored  on  the  premises,  awaiting  cargo  lots  that  will  be 
shipped  to  the  United  States  for  consumption  in  the  com- 
pany's own  paper  mills,  at  Ashland,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  and 
other  points. 

It  is  understood  that  it  is  the  company's  intention  to 
considerably  enlarge  the  present  plant,  during  the  "current 
season,  and,  ultimately  erect  and  operate  a  paper  mill  of 
large  capacity  on  these  premises.  Mr.  George  Berke  is 
expected  to  arrive  in  Port  Arthur  shortly  to  outline  the 
plans  for  the  proposed  improvements. 

Pulpwood  sliipments  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.  Erie,  Pa. 
and  Manistique,  Mich,  began  earlier  this  season  than  usual. 
Already  upwards  of  7000  cords  have  gone  out  to  these 
points,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  season's  shipments  will 
exceed  that  of  any  former  year,  while  the  local  consump- 
tion of  pulpwood  will  be  far  greater  than  any  previous  year. 

The  Nepigon  Fibre  and  Paper  Company's  plant  is  at 
present  closed  down,  for  alternations  and  improvements. 
It  is  reported  that  tliis  company  is  about  to  enter  a  merger 
of  New  York  pulp  and  paper  interests,  of  large  capital- 
ization, that  is  now  operating  extensive  pulp  and  paper 
l)lants  at  points  in  the  United  States.  The  company's 
plant,  equipment  and  property  were  recently  appraised, 
with  this  object  in  view. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, over  the  site  of  which  there  has  been  so  much  con- 
troversy between  the  Ontario  Government,  and  various 
municiaplities  and  the  company,  have  finally  decided  to 
locate  at  Nepigon,  and  will  be  customers  of  the  Hydro 
Electric  Power  Commission  for  the  power  necessary  to  their 
proposed  operations. 


PROVINCIAL  SODA  PULP  MILL  CLOSED 

Tlip  Provincial  Paper  Mills  of  Toronto  which  has 
for  some  years  operated  a  soda  pulp  plant  in  connect- 
ion with  the  Barber  mill,  at  Georgetowu,  Ont.,  closed 
it  up.  It  was  found  that  soda  pulp,  which  was  u.sed  as 
a  filler  in  several  lines  of  book  jiaper,  was  too  expensive 
to  prodluce  under  existing  circumstances  and  that 
equally  as  good  substitutes  co\ild  be  provided  at  consid- 
erably less  cost.  The  closing  of  the  soda  pulp  plant  did 
not  come  as  a  surprise  as  the  company  have  been  con- 
templating this  step  for  some  time. 


SWEDEN  SPEEDING  UP 

A  speed-up  policy  in  all  business  and  industrial 
activities  under  its  control  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Swedish  Government,  which  is  headed  by  Premier 
Branding,  Socialist  leader. 

In  keeping  witli  this  policy,  a  special  committee  of 
exjjerts,  assigned  to  report  on  the  best  methods  of  ex- 
ploiting the  natioiuil  forest  reserves,  now  urges  the 
Government  to  expand  its  forestry  enterprises,  erect 
paper  pulp  mills,  establish  saw  mills  on  state  forest 
domains  and  go  into  business  on  a  more  aggressive 
scale  wnth  increased  efficiency  and  closer  economy. 

The  committee  proposes  that  the  Government  erect 
a  paper  pulj)  mill  and  take  over  three  saw  mills  in 
northern  Sweden  and  that  the  State  Domains  Board, 
having  control  of  Governmental  business  enterprises, 
be  authorized  to  build  new  saw  mills  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  Government  owns  forest 
lands. 

Last  j'ear  the  gross  revenues  of  the  Government 
domains  amounted  to  28,400,000  kroner  (equivalent 
to  about  $7,385,000).  The  Government  is  anxious  to 
increase  these  revenues. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor,  of  tlie  Brown  Corporation,  Quebec 
City,  was  among  the  Canadian  representatives  attending 
the  Convention  of  the  National  Assoeiation  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  held  at  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Kav  CJrabtrec,  superintendent  of  the  Grabtrec  Mills, 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  has  been  elected 
Mayor  of  Grabtree  Mills,  P.  Q. 

Mr.  Gorman,  of  the  Montreal  office  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  is  recovering  from  his  illness. 

Mr.  Jolin  Martin,  of  the  John  Martin  Company,  Limited, 
Winnipeg,  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  Europe. 

The  staff  of  the  Montreal  office  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Paper  Company,  Limited — numbering  20 — held  a  picnic  on 
V^ietoria  Day.  They  spent  a  very  enjoyable  time  at  Cap 
ISLidelcine,  making  the  journey  in  the  Company's  boat 
Ciiarlemagne.  On  arrival  the  party  was  met  at  the  wharf 
by  a  number  of  the  employees  at  the  company's  mills  at 
Cap  Madeleine  and  Three  Rivers.  The  visitors  inspected 
tlie  pulp,  paper  and  saw  mills  and  were  also  shown  round 
the  City  of  Three  Rivers.  Luncheon  was  served  in  the 
jiaper  mill,  the  program  including  dancing  in  the  Company's 
bungalow.  The  Montreal  staff  returned  in  the  evening 
by  train.  The  picnic  proved  a  great  success,  due  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  office  and  other  employees  of  the  com- 
pany at  Cap  Madeleine  and  Three  Rivers. 

Mr.  S.  J.  B.  Rolland,  President  of  the  RoUand  Paper 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  a  direction  of  the  Provincial  Bank 
of  Canada.  He  succeeds  Mr.  Martial  Chevalier.  Mr. 
Rolland  was   commissioner-censor. 

The  new  Moimt  Royal  Hotel  in  Montreal  will  be 
eovered  by  a  Barrett  specification  roof,  laid  by  the 
Carniichael  Waterproof  Co.,  Toronto.  The  area  is  about 
70,000  sqnare  feet. 

Quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  a  (jnarter  per  cent. 
(I'/i)  per  cent,  has  been  declared  on  the  Capital  Stock 
of  the  .St.  Maurice  Pajjer  Company,  Limited,  payable 
on  Friday  the  16  th  of  June,  to  shareholder.s  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  t^ie  6th  of  June,  1022. 

Another  flying-  boat  for  patrol  has  been  purchased  by 
the  ChiccKjo  Tribune,  owners  of  the  Ontario  Paper  Co., 
to  be  used  for  inspection  and  survey  purposes  of  their 
fon'sts  limits  in  Canada,  and  will  be  stationed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bale  des  Chaleurs,  Bonaventures  Co.  The 
fl.ving  boat  left  New  York  ou  Monday  afternoon,  making 
several  stops,  so  that  t,he  actual  flying  time  to  Quebec 
was  six  and  a  half  ihours. 


PROPOSED  CONSTRUCTION  OF  CANADIAN 

PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL 

U.  S.  Consul  Norton  F,  Brand,  Fern'e,  British  Columbia 

For  some  weeks  cruisers  have  been  busy  estimating 
the  amount  of  pulp  wood  available  along  the  Wigwam 
and  Lodgepole  Creeks,  which  are  tributaries  of  the 
Elk  River.-  It  is  under.stood  that  these  operations  are 
being  conducted  by  the  Government  at  the  instance  of 
Chicago  newspaper  interests,  which  have  in  view  the 
establishment  of  a  $2,000,0(}()  pulp  and  paper  mill  on 
the  Elk  below  Elko  in  British  Columbia,  provided  re- 
serves of  pulp  wood  aggregating  500,000,000  feet  can 
be  guaranteed. 


CANADIAN  KRAFT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN 
TRADE 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
Canadian  kraft  paper  from  all  large  overseas  markets 
and  especially  from  Australia. 

The  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  largest 
Canadian  producers  in  that  line,  lias  developed  a  consider- 
able trade  with  the  Commonwealth.  The  steamer  Opawa 
whieli  sailed  recently  is  carrying  a  large  shipment  of  orders 
of  Wayagamack  paper  to  Australia.  In  fact,  this  is  the 
largest  single  shipment  which  the  company  has  made  in 
years. 

Exports  of  sulphate  kraft  pulp  for  April  as  compared 
with  last  year  .show  an  increase  of  nearly  .$100,000  in  the 
figures.  Altogether  ])ulp  exports  for  that  month  amount 
to  $1,800,000  as  compared  with  $1,200,000  in  1921.  It 
is  an  indication  that  business  is  picking  up  in  that  line  to 
a  noticeable  extent. 


OPERATING  THREE  BOARD  PLANTS 

The  three  plants  of  the  Canadian  Paperboard  Company, 
situated  at  Frankford,  Campbellford  and  Montreal,  are 
stated  to  be  now  operating  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  The 
activity  of  the  paperboard  industry  is  a  recognized  trade 
barometer,  and  as  such  indicates  a  significant  improvement 
in  business  conditions.  Paperboard  is  used  at  the  present 
time  in  almost  every  line  of  business. 


FLOOD  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH 

There  were  exceptional  flood  conditions  on  the  rivers 
running  to  James  Bay  this  sjiring  and  some  pulpwood 
cutters  lost  considerable  portions  of  their  cut.  This  af- 
fected the  (Jrnundhog,  Kapuskasing,  Frederick  House  and 
Mattagami  Rivers. 

One  of  the  most  serious  conditions  was  noted  recently 
in  these  columns.  This  was  o  lot  of  pulpwood  on  the 
Kapuskasing  River  belonging  to  the  Sj)ruce  Falls  Co. 
About  80,000  cords  was  on  the  bank  and  in  the  river,  and 
the  waters  came  into  flood  a  second  time,  the  level  being 
five  feet  higher  than  i)ast  records.  One  boom  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  jam  broke  and  a  large  number  of  logs  were 
carried  down. 

Mr.  Albert  Stewart  of  the  Spruce  Falls  Co.  in  on  the 
spot  and  is  estimating  conditions  with  a  view  to  recovering 
as  much  wood  as  possible.  A  widening  of  the  river  a  short 
distance  down  will  make  it  possible  to  collect  some  logs 
and  tow  them  back  to  the  Company's  railroad. 

Rivers  are  now  at  normal  levels,  but  it  will  be  some 
weeks  before  the  actual  loss  can  be  determined. 


PULP  LOGS  STRANDED  IN  ST.  FRANCIS  RIVER 

Sherebrooke,  May  25. —  The  recent  lowering  of  the 
water  in  the  various  rivers  in  the  surrounding  district 
has  had  the  effect  of  stranding  many  pulp  logs  which 
were  being  floated  to  the  mills  in  the  annual  spring 
drive.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  St.  Francis 
River,  where  many  have  been  caught  on  the  river's 
bank  or  on  suddenly-revealed  islands. 

This  has  occurred  to  a  greater  extent  between  Sher- 
brooke  and  Lennoxville  than  elsewhere,  where  the  sand 
banks  and  shoals  have  kept  many  logs  from  reaching 
the  boom,  which  is  several  miles  below  Sherbrooke. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
A— Properties,   Chemistry  And  Testing  of  Raw  Mate- 
rials And  Finished  Products 
A-1  B-1  Deciduous  Trees  for  Paper  Making,  Poplar 
CH   GROUD.    Papier,  xxiv,    503-506,    (Nov.  1921  j.    A 
general  description  of  various    species  of  poplars.    -A. 

P    -C 
A-l  B-1  Paper  Making  Woods:   Birch.  CH.  GROUD. 

Papier,  xxv,  11-13,  (Jan.  1922).  A  general  description 
of  birch  and  of  its  distribution.   -A.  P.   -C  . 

A 1  B-1  Spruces.  CH.  GROUD.  Monit.  Papetene 
Francaise,  lii,  751-752,  (Dec.  1,  1921).  Brief  description 
of  black,  white,  red,  Engelmann,  and  Sitka  spruces.  -A. 
P.   -C. 

A-l  B-1  Firs.  CH.  GROUD.  Monit.  Papeterie  Fran- 
caise, liii,  8-9,  (Jan.  1,  1922).  Brief  description  of  va- 
rious species  of  firs  (Abies.)   -A.  P.  -C. 

A-l  F-0  Soda  Pulp  from  Australian  Hardwoods.  R.A. 
FOWLER  Australian  Forestry  J.,  July  15,  1921 ;  Paper, 
xxix,  No.  S,  21-25,  (Oct.  26,  1921).  Experiments  were 
carried  out  Avith  the  following  Australian  hardwoods: 
Mountain  a.sh,  blackbiitt,  spotted  gum,  mountain  gum, 
karri,  and  silkv  oak.  The  woods  were  pulped  by  the 
soda  'process  and  made  into  waterleaf  papers  which 
were  then  tested  by  means  of  a  Schopper  tensile 
strength  machine  and  a  Mullen  tester,  comparing  them 
with  stationery  selected  at  random  from  office  stock. 
The  experimental  sheets  were  stronger  in  almost  every 
respect  than  the  samples  taken  from  stock,  which  con- 
tained little  or  no  groundwood.   -A.  P.  -C. 

A-l  A-4  A-5  The  Chemical  Changes  Involved  During 
the  Infection  and  Decay    of  Wood  and  Wood  Pulp. 
MARK   W.    BRAY  and   JOSEPH  A.  STAIDL,    Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem., 
xiv,  35-40,  (Jan.  1922).    (Compare    ilahood  and  Cable, 
Pidp  and  Paper,  xviii,  900,  A-5,  DO,  Aug.  26,  1920.)    In 
all  cases  the  infected  woods  produce  less  pulp  (mechan- 
ical, sulphite,  and  soda)  per  unit  weight  of  wood  than 
the  sound  woods.   The  points  of  inferiority  of  the  infect- 
ed woods  over  the  sound  woods  are:    (1)  Cold-and  hot- 
water  soluble  materials  increase  during  decay  and  are 
a  direct  loss  to  the  mills.    (2)  High  alkali-soluble  mate- 
rials are  found,  showing  a  lower  resistance  to  the  action 
of  chemical  agents.    (3)  Increase  in  copper  number.    (4) 
In  most  eases  of  extreme  decay,  the  rate  of  degradation 
of  lignin  and  cellulose  is  selective  and  not  uniform.    (5) 
Lower  percentage  of  alpha-,  or  stable,  cellulose,  higher 
percentage  of  beta-,  or  less  stable,  cellulose.   The  large 
losses  sustained  in  converting  infected  woods  into  pulp, 
together  with  the  additional  losses  of  further  converting 
these  pulps  (made  from  infected  woods  which  undergo 
further    decomposition   when    stored)  into    paper,    are 
pointed  out.   The  paper  made  from  decayed  woods  and 
pulp  is  dirty,  brash,  and  has  very  little  strength.    It  re-, 
quires  more  sizing,  offers  difficulty  by  sticking  to  the 
couch  and  press  rolls,  and  foams  excessivel}'.   The  yield 
of  finished  paper  is  greatly  reduced,  while  the  cost  of 
production  is  increased,  because  the  decayed  chips  oc- 
cupy the  same  space  in  the  digester  and  use'  therefore 
the  same  amount  of  chemical  as  the  sound  wood  requires 
and  in  some  oa.ses  more.   Decayed  wood  also  requires  the 
same  expenditure  in  grinding.  -A.  P.  -C. 


A-l  B-4  K-15  Utilization  of  Jack  Pine  in  the  Manu- 
facture of  Newsprint.  .MAURICE  NEILSON,  Belgian 
Industrial  Co.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  61-63,  (Jan.  26, 
1922)  ;  Paper  Ind.,  iii,  1510-1513,  (Feb.  1922)  :  Paper, 
XXX,  No.  24,  7-10,  (Feb.  15,  1922)  ;  Paper  Trade  J., 
Ixxiv,  No.  7,  45-47,  (Feb.  16,  1922).  Experiments  were 
carried  out  on  a  commercial  scale  (ui  the  utilization  of 
Jack  pine  for  the  manufacture  of  news  print  sulphite. 
It  was  found  that  a  fair  yield  of  pulp  could  be  obtained 
from  Jack  pine ;  but  the  screenings  are  somewhat  high- 
er than  with  .spruce  when  steamed  under  the  same  con- 
ditions and  for  the  same  length  of  time,  about  8  per 
cent,  for  spruce  and  14  per  cent  for  Jack  pine.  After 
some  experimenting  the  steaming  time  was  reduced 
from  11  hours  to  about  9  hours;  but  it  is  suggested  that 
a  better  yield  could  be  obtained  with  a  relatively  short 
cooking  time  by  using  chips  considerably  smaller  than 
what  at  present  is  standard  for  spruce  chips.  With  the 
seasoned  wood  used  in  the  experiments,  no  pitch  troub- 
les were  experienced  on  the  paper  machine.  The  number 
of  breaks  and  time  lost  were  actually  less  than  during 
the  other  periods  compared,  while  speeds  compared  fa- 
vorably. Paper  production  did  not  suffer  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  experiments  (12  days),  and  the  bursting 
strength  and  moisture  were  well  maintained.  Green 
wood  is  apt  to  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  pitch 
trouble,  but  in  the  author's  opinion,  the  same  is  true  of 
green  spruce.  Though  no  tests  were  run  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  Jack  pine  for  groundwood,  as  much  as  35  per 
cent.  Jack  pine  has  been  used  in  the  groundwood  mill 
on  some  occasions,  and  no  pitch  trouble  was  encounter- 
ed as  long  as  the  stock  was  kept  free  and  the  stones 
were  properlv  dressed  to  take  care  of  this  wood  .  -A.  P.- 
C. 

B-FORESTRY 
B-2  Growth  Measurement  of  Trees.  A.  H.  BERKH- 
OUT.  Schweiz.  Zeitschr.  Forstw.,  Ixxi.  377-379,  (1920)  ; 
Botan.  Abs.,  viii,  144,  (June  1921).  A  formula  is  work- 
ed out  on  the  basis  of  relation  of  diameter  to  cubic  con- 
tents. Ten  trees  are  selected  in  each  type.  One  group  is 
in  small,  one  in  medium,  and  one  in  large  trees.  The 
average  diameter  and  cubic  contents  are  obtained  by 
careful  measurements,  and  the  average  tree  is  used  for 
the  stand  to  be  studied.  If  desirable,  the  trees  measured 
may  be  remeasured  at  any  time  and  the  annual  or  pe- 
riodic increment  may  be  obtained.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  trees  be  climbed  and  measured.   -A.  P.    -C. 

B-2  The  Measurement  of  Trees  in  Connection  with 
their  Growth.  A.  H.  BERKHOUT.  Mededeel.  Landbou- 
whoogeschool  Wageningen,  xvii,  109-225,  (1920)  ;  Botan. 
Abs.,  viii,  144.  (June  1921).  It  is  desirable  in  measuring 
lumber  for  forest  calculations  that  the  laws  of  probabil- 
ity be  more  generally  used.  A  great  number  of  ex- 
amples are  given.  -A.  P.  -C. 

B-3  C-5  Disease  in  Forest  Trees  Caused  by  the  Larger 
Fungi.  E.  CHEEL  and  J.  B.  CLEVELAND.  Forest 
Commi-ssion  of  New  South  Wales,  Bull.  12,  (1918)  ; 
Botan.  Abs.,  viii.  307,  (.Tuly  1921).  The  authors  empha- 
size the  importance  of  the  study  of  fungi  causing  decay 
of  living  trees,  stored  lumber,  and  building  timbers, 
giving-  non-technical  descriptions  of  various  members  of 
the  genera  Armillaria,  Pholiota,  Pilyporus,  Polystictus, 
Femes  Hexagona,  and  Trametes,  which  have  been  found 
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or  may  be  fouiul  causiuj;'  the  decay  of  iiuporLant,  woods. 
Plates  are  siveii  iUiistratiiiK  the  rots  produced  by,  or 
tile  spiiropliores  oi',  several  forms  of  rmifri.    -A.  P.    -C. 

B-5  Use  of  Caterpillar  Tractors  in  Logging.  G.  HUF- 
FEL.  Rev.  Eaux  et  Forets.,  li.x,  40-42,  (1921)  ;  Botan. 
Abs.,  ix,  24,  (Au"-.  l!)2l).  Experiments  in  the  forest  of 
Haguenau  (Bas-Rhin)  showed  that  a  small  3.5  h.  p. 
caterpillar  tractor  weighing  660  lbs.  can  easily  climb 
slopes  of  35  to  40  per  cent,  and  cross  swamps,  ditches 
and  small  streams.  le  is  not  of  interest  in  regions  where 
los'R-ing  is  easy  and  not  expensive,  but  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  removing  logs  in  mountainous  country 
without  good  roads  or  in  other  regions  difficult  of  ac- 
cess or  where  team  transportation  is  costly.  Its  usefnl- 
ness  in  felling  coniferous  trees  is  limited  to  cases  where 
it  is  desired  to  extract  the  stumps,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
and  then  onlv  when  labor  is  particularlv  e-xpensive.  -A. 
P.   -C. 

B-5  Monorail  for  Logging.  K.  MOLDENHAWER. 
Dansk  Skovforenings  Tidsskr.,  vi,  19-25,  (1921)  ;  Botan. 
Abs.,  ix,  29,  (Aug.  1921).  A  de.scription  of  a  monorail 
for  transporting  logs  from  the  woods,  which  consists  of 
one  ordinary  x-ail  laid  on  posts  set  in  the  gix)und ;  a 
wheel  running  on  this  rail  carries  a  balanced  carrier  of 
logs  on  each  side  of  the  rail  line.  The  advantages  of  tliis 
method  of  transportation  are  that  it  i.g  cheaply  con- 
structed, does  no  require  wide  clearings  or  bridges,  the 
grade  is  obtained  by  having  posts  longer  or  shorter  ac- 
cording to  the  lay  of  the  ground,  and  logs  are  readily 
carried  over  rough  ground  and  across  creeks,  roads, 
and  natural  depressions.  The  speed  of  the  loads  can  be 
controlled  by  a  brake.   -A.  P.   -C. 

B-5  Use  of  Motor  Trucks  in  Woods  Operations.  F.  W. 
FENX.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii.  No.  19,  46,  48,  (Nov.  10. 
1921 )  ;  Paper,  xxix,  No.  12,  22-24,  (Nov.  23,  1921).  A 
brief  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  developing  the  use 
of  motor  trucks  for  general  purposes,  and  more  partic- 
ularly for  woods  operations,  illu.strated  by  the  case  of 
what  has  been  done  in  this  line  hv  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  Co.   -A.  P.   -C. 

B-5  Use  of  Tractors  in  Logging.  N.  C.  BROWN,  State 
C(,']lege  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Paper,  xxix.  No.  13, 
16-17,  (Nov.  30,  1921).  A  brief  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  tractors  for  logging.  -A.  P.  -C. 
B-5  Tractors  for  Logging  Operations.  .Paper,  xxix, 
structed,  does  not  i-e<iuire  wide  clearings  or  bridges,  the 
No.  13,  18-19,  (Nov.  30,  1921).  Figures  are  given 
etaken  from  actual  operations),  showing  the  saving 
that  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  tractors  instead  of 
teams  haulinji  pulp  wood  and  timber.  -A.  P.  C. 

B-9  The  Wood  Resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  K. 
RATT1N(}ER  Forstwiss.  Centralbl.,  xliii,  293-30ri,  360- 
374,  (1920)  ;  Botan.  Abs.,  ix,  30,  (Aug.  1921).  The  for- 
est regions  of  Canada  are  described  in  some  detail,  and 
more  particularly  the  Pacific  Northwest.   -A.  P.  -C. 

E-Sulphite  Manufacturing  And  Equipment 

E-2  Cutting  Oil  from  Sulphite  Waste  Waste  Liquor 

Fr.  patent  No.  516,392,  F.  GERLING,  April  18  1921 
Papeterie.  xliii,  1072,  (Dec.  10,  1921).  Saponifying 
agents,  and  more  particularly  alkaline  solutions,  are  ad°- 
ded  to  the  sulphite  waste  liquor  or  which  can  be  either 
in  a  liquid,  solid,  or  pulverized  state.  For  example,  20 
per  cent  of  soda  liquor,  and  80  per  cent,  of  sulphite 
waste  liquor  are  heated  to  60  to  70  degrees  wliile  ao-i- 
tating  vigorously.  A.  P.  C.  "^ 

K2  Using  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor  Residue  for  Fuel. 
G.  HALLBERG.  Paper  Mill,  xliv,  No.  52  4,  34  (Dec 
24,  1921)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii,  No.  26,  45-47^    (Dec 


29,  1921  j  ;  Paper  Ind.,  iii,  139r)-i:i9S,  (.Jan.  1922) ;  Paper, 
xxix.  No.  19,  7-10,  (Jan.  11,  1922).  An  account  of  ex- 
periments carried  out  at  a  Swedish  mill  on  the  concen- 
tration of  sul|)hite  waste  liquor  and  its  use  as  a  fuel, 
showing  the  considerable  advantages  to  be  obtained.  It 
is  claiincd  that  a  sulphite  mill  having  sufficient  hydro- 
electric power  to  drive  its  machinery  will  be  able  to 
cover  its  fuel  requirements  for  cooking,  drying,  heat- 
ing, etc.,  without  any  other  fuel  except  the  bark  from 
the  wood  room  and  the  fuel  from  the  evajiorated  waste 
liquor.   -A.  P.   -C.  .        „   , 

E-2  Recovery  of  By-Products  from  Wood  Before  Sul- 
phite Cooking.'  Can.  patent  No.  214,081,  G.F.  BURGESS 
LABORATORIES,  assignee  of  H.  P.  WEISS,  Nov.  1, 
1922.  The  chipped  wood  is  leached  with  hot  water  (pref- 
erably on  the  counter-current  principle)  and  the  ex- 
tract is  treated  for  the  recovery  of  the  organic  sub- 
tances  dissolved  out.  The  cliips  are  then  treated  as 
usual  for  making  into  chemical  pulp,  the  pulp  making 
being  facilitated  and  the  consumption  of  chemicals 
reduced.  The  process  is  particularly  suited  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Western  larch,  which  contains  600  to  850 
pounds  of  extract  per  ton  of  wood,  and  the  main  by- 
product in  this  case  is  galactan.  -A.  P.  -C. 
F-Soda  And  Sulphate  Manufacturing  And  Equipment 
F-4  Alkali  Recovery  in  the  Sulphate  Process.  CLIN- 
TON K.  TEXTOR,  Albcrene  Stone  Co.,  New  York. 
Paper,  xxix.  No.  20,  17-19,  No.  22,  7-9,  (Jan.  18,  Feb.  1, 
1922)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  7,  50-52,  (Feb.  16, 
1922).  A  description  of  the  recovery  of  alkali  from  the 
spent  liquor  of  the  sulphate  process,  based  on  personal 
experiences  and  observations  in  mills,  which  may  be 
taken  as  tvpical  of  American  ]iractice.   -A.  P.   -C. 

F-4  F-5  The  Bad  Odor  from  Sulphate  Pulp  Mills. 
BROR  N.  SEGERFELT.  Pulp  and  Paper  xix,  1281-1282, 
(Dec.  22,  1921).  The  bad  odor  evolved  during  the  cook- 
ins  process  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  sodium  sulphide 
in  the  liquor,  and  in  the  recovei'y  process  is  due  to  evap- 
orating and  burning  black  li(iuor  regained  from  the 
cooking  process.  It  can  almost  be  eliminated  by  cooling 
the  gases  i",ufficiently  and  diluting  the  condensate  with 
a  great  amount  of  water.  The  bad  odor  is  decreased  by 
decreasing  the  amount  of  sodium  sulphate  added  to  the 
smelters,  and  is  always  serious  when  sorVIum  bisulphate 
is  used.  It  is  almost  eliminated  in  the  recovery  process 
by  having  a  high  temperature  in  the  furnace  and  com- 
bustion chamber,  and  by  exchanging  the  disc  evapor- 
ator for  boiler  and  economizer  (Sundblad  and  Sand- 
berg's  method).  It  is  entirely  eliminated  in  Rinman's 
method  which  does  use  sodium  sulphate.   -A.  P.   -G. 

F-5  Removal  of  Odors  from  Digester  Blow  in  Sul- 
phate Mills.  GUSTAF  F.  ENDERLEIN,  Nekoosa-  Ed- 
wards Paper  Co.,  Port  Edwards,  Wis.  Paper  Trade  J., 
Ixxiii,  No.  21,  40,  42,  (Nov.  24,  1921)  ;  Paper,  xxix.  No. 
12,  9-10,  (Nov.  23,  1921)  ;  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  1233- 
1234,  (Dee.  8,  1921)  ;  Paper  Ind.,  iii,  1287,  1289,  (Dec. 
1921).  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  odors  from  the  furnace  gases  on  account 
of  their  dilution  and  large  volume ;  the  removal  of  the 
odor  from  the  digester  is  more  inside  of  the  possible 
with  apparatus  that  is  easy  and  relatively  cheap  to 
construct.  The  article  describes  an  apparatus  for  the 
latter  purpose,  consisting  essentially  of  a  barometric 
condenser  made  up  by  means  of  two  stand  pipes  pla-ced 
side  by  side,  each  of  which  has  a  set  of  sprays  inside 
and  dip  i-nto  a  common  well.  The  relief  gases  from  the 
saveall  room  are  sent  to  this  apparatus,  and  the  hot 
water  coming  from  the  well  has  no  smell.  The  action  is 
one  both  of  condensation  and  of  oxidation  of  the  evil 
smelling  compounds  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  -A.  P.  -C. 
(Continued  on  page  462) 
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A  wireless  dispatch  to  the  A'ctc  York  yercs  from  Lon- 
don last  Thursday  told  of  the  launching;  in  Londonderry 
of  the  steamer  Xeic  York  News,  the  first  of  a  fleet  being 
built  in  (jrcat  Britain  for  conveying  timber  from  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Chicago  Tribune's  pulp 
and  paper  mills  at  Thorold.  Ontario.  The  christening 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Miss  Irene  Rogers,  daughter 
of  H.  H.  Rogers,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company. 
The  second  of  the  Tribune  fleet,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  will 
be  launched  in  tlie  yard  of  Swan  Hunter  Whigam  Richard- 
son Company  at  Walls  End,  near  Newcastle  at  an  early 
date. 

The  International  Paper  Company  lias  leased  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  floors  of  the  Pershing  Square 
Building.  New  York  City,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Grand  Union  Hotel,  Forty-second  street 
and  Park  Avenue.  The  lease  is  for  a  ten  year  term  and, 
according  to  the  brokers  who  handled  the  deal,  it  calls  for 
a  rental  of  about  $1,000,000.  Negotiations  liave  been 
pending  for  over  two  years.  The  present  offices  of  the 
company  are  at  30  Broad  street.  The  floors  just  leased 
for  the  executive  offices  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about 
April.  1923. 

The  old  Badger  mill  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company 
of  M'isconsin  lias  been  converted  into  a  cellucotton  plant 
because  of  the  enormous  growth  of  demand  for  "Kotex"  a 
cellucotton  product  made  by  a  subsidiary,  the  Cellucotton 
Products  Company.  This  concern  was  organized  shortly 
after  the  war  and  the  manufacture  of  Kotex  started  on 
a  small  scale.  A  greatly  increased  demand  has  been 
worked   up  though   national  advertising. 

A  warehouse  that  promises  to  be  a  model  of  its  kind 
and  |)erha]is  tlie  finest  in  Michigan,  is  being  erected  by  the 
Bermingliam  and  Proesser  Company  in  Kalamazoo,  Mieli. 
Work  on  the  structure  was  begun  last  week  by  the  Miller- 
Boyer  Construction  Company. 

The  Mine  Safety  Appliance  Company  of  Pitt.sburg,  Pa., 
announces  that  it  has  secured  the  services  of  F.dward  H. 
Kellogg  as  assistant  sales  manager.  Mr.  Kellogg  is  a 
brother  of  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  News  Print 
Service  Bureau,  New  York.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  ))aper  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Wash- 
ington since  November  1921.  He  was  in  charge  of  an 
investigation  looking  to  the  utilization  of  American  seed 
flax  for  paper  making. 

David  Robinson  and  Max  Rosenthal,  both  well  known 
to  the  New  York  trade,  have  acquired  control  of  the  old 
Seely  Mills  at  Scotch  Plains,  N.  ,1.  They  have  incorpor- 
ated under  the  name  of  the  Twin  Falls  Binder  Board  Mills 
with  capital  stock  totalling  $12.5,000.  The  plant,  which 
has  recently  been  operated  as  the  Twin  Falls  Paper  Mills 
and  the  Pulp  and  Fibre  Products  Company,  Inc.,  will  be 
expanded  by  the  addition  of  new  machinery.  Some  of  the 
old  macliinery  is  being  replaced  by  more  modern  equip- 
ment and  boilers  are  being,  installed  so  as  to  develop  five 
hundred  more  horse-power. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  re-opened  its  No. 
4  mill  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  which  was  closed  a  year 
ago.      The  mill  has  a  capacity  of  thirty  tons  daily. 


J.  J.  PATRICOF  MAKES  CHANGE 

Jacob  J.  Patricof  has  severed  his  c-onneetinn  with  the 
American  Woodpulp  Corporation,  of  347  Madison  Av- 
enue, New  York,  and  has  resigned  as  President  of  the 
J.  J.  Patricof  Company,  Inc.,  of  the  same  address,  and 
has  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the  latter  corpoi-ation 
to  the  American  Woodpulp  Corporation.  Mr.  Patricof 
is  temporarily  located  at  135  Broadway,  New  York, 
Room  1101,  telephone  Rector  7967-7  and  will  in  the 
course  of  the  next  several  days  make  an  announcement 
regarding  his  future  plans. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPRINT  OUTPUT 
MAINTAINED 

New  York,  May  27. — Newsprint  production  in  Amer- 
ican milLs,  a.s  reported  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.s- 
sion  for  April,  amounted  to  111,861  tons  against  115,- 
408  tons  a  year  ago.  Shipments  la.st  month  amounted 
to  115,167  tons,  against  122,091  tons  a  year  ago.  Stocks 
on  hand  at  mills  April  30  amounted  to  24,874  tons, 
compared  with  35,106  in  April,  1921. 

Four  months'  production  to  April  30  amounted  to 
432,962  tons  again.st  449,810  tons  the  corresponding 
period  of  1921,  and  shipments  this  year  amounted  to 
432,022  tons  compared  with  439,467  in  1921. 


Home  is  the  truest  intei-preter  of  life.  What  one 
is  at  home  is  what  he  will  be  in  eternity.  There 
character  reveals  itself,  and  the  real  man  is  as  he  seems. 


I,  P.  CO.  WILL  NOT  DEAL  WITH  UNION 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  27.  —  Representatives  of  8,500 
striking  paper  makers  in  31  mills  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.  have  offered  to  meet  the  company  "halfway" 
in  an  effort  to  end  the  .strike  which  was  called  more 
tlian  a  year  ago.  FolloA\ang  a  three-day  conference  here 
of  representatives  of  the  strikers,  a  telegram  was  sent  to 
President  Dodge  of  the  International  Co.,  suggesting 
a  eonfereuce  to  settle  the  controver.sy.  Members  of  the 
Glens  Falls  and  Fort  Edward  unions  are  said  to  be  anx- 
ious 1(1  return  to  work. 

The  Intcmational  Paper  Co.,  through  its  president, 
Phillip  T.  Dodge,  refused  to  meet  the  committee  of  the 
workers'  union  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  labor  troubles 
in  company's  mills.  In  response  to  the  telegram  from 
the  committee  Prcs.  Dodge  sent  the  following  answer 
to  Albany:  "Replying  to  your  telegram  of  May  20, 
delivered  in  my  absence  from  town  and  received  this 
morning,  the  existing  rules  of  this  company  make  ample 
jirovision  for  meetings  with  employees  and  adjustment 
of  all  questions  arising  both  at  local  mills  and  with  the 
general  management.  These  rules  fix  the  pennanent 
policy  of  this  company,  and  will  be  rigidly  observed 
until  changed  by  agreement  between  the  company  and 
its  employees.  Employees  are  only  those  who  ai'c  on  the 
payrolls  from  time  to  time.  No  man  signing  your  tel- 
egram is  on  our  payrolls  or  in  the  service  of  the  compa- 
ny. Y^our  committee  appareutlj'  represents  only  formei 
employees  still  on  strike. 

"Manager  Curtis'  letter  of  July  1,  1921,  specifies  the 
company's  position  relating  to  employment  of  former 
employees.  Re-employment  can  be  secured  only  by 
individual  application  to  local  managers  where  there 
are  vacancies.  We  trust  y-our  committee  understands 
this  company  is  now  producing  all  the  paper  that  mar- 
ket conditions  require,  and  that  its  present  employees 
are  fully  competent  to  perform  their  duties.    The  longer 
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ai)i)li('ation  for  emi)lnynient  is  delayed  by  tliose  desir- 
ing to  enter  our  servii-e,  the  less  opportunity  there  will 
be  for  such  employment.  Our  desire  is,  and  always  has 
been,  to  re-employ  faithful  men  who  were  in  our  ser- 
and  we  will  continue  to  give  them  preference." 

Tlie  following  arc  additional  particulars  of  the  two 
newsprint  machines  ordered  from  the  Dominion  Engineer- 
ing ^^'orks,  Limited,  Lachine,  P.Q.,  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
I'apcr  Mills,  Limited,  Three  Rivers,  P.  Q.  The  machines 
will  have  a  capacity  of  from  75  to  80  tons  per  day.  The 
wires  will  be  160  ins.  by  70  feet  long.  The  press  part  of 
the  inaehines  is  of  special  design.  The  suction  couch  roll 
is  to  be  of  .'iO  ins.  diameter.  There  will  be  an  8  roll  calender 
stack,  together  with  a  uniform  s|)eed  reel,  and  a  specially 
designed  re-winder.  The  maeliines  will  be  electrically 
driven,  there  being  12  dryers  of  5  feet  diameter.  The  speed 
will   be    1000   feet  per   minute. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  PAPER  MILLS  FORMED 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Three  Rivers  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  which  N.  A.  Tinnnins  is  the  president, 
is  being  re-organized  and  will  be  hereafter  known  as  the 
St.  Lawrence   Paper  Mills,  Limited. 

Shareholders  in  the  old  company  will  receive  a  like 
amount  of  stock  in  the  new  company.  The  Guaranty  In- 
vestment Company  has  issued  a  notice  to  the  shareholders 
of  the  old  company  wliicli  says  in  part: 

"Against  the  delivery  of  these  certificates  and  the  said 
proxy,  tlie  Royal  Trust  Company  lias  been  authorized  to 
issue  to  you  certificates  for  a  like  nmnber  of  preferred  and 
common  shares  of  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  of 
the  issue  referred  to  in  Mr.  Timmins'  letter.  It  has  been 
arranged  that  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum,  payable  lielf-yearly  on  the  Lst  of  .July  and  the  1st 
of  January  next,  will  be  paid  to  you  by  this  company  for 
the  current  year  upt)n  your  present  holdings  of  tile  pre- 
ferred shares  of  Three  Rivers  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Limited.  When  the  exchange  is  m  ade,  dividends  upon 
the  ))referred  shares  of  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
will  ai'crue  as  and  from  the  1st  of  .January,  1923.  The 
))ayu\tnts  for  interest  due  on  the  1st  of  July  and  the  1st 
of  .lanuary  next  are  being  provided  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Three  Rivers  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited. 

"It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  that  this  financing  has 
been  completed,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  shareholders 
have  been  fully  protected." 

Mr.  Timmins,  in  his  letter  to  the  Guaranty  Investment 
Company,  says   in  jiart: 

"The  directors  of  Three  Rivers  Pulp  and  Paper  Cora- 
panj',  IJmited,  have  recommended  the  sale  and  transfer 
of  all  the  assets  of  this  company  to  a  new  company  known 
as  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  for  which  a  charter 
has  already  been  obtained,  and  the  organization  of  which 
is  now  in  course  of  completion,  with  the  following  Board 
of  Directors: — N.  A.  Timmins,  president;  Denaston 
Breakey,  vice-president;  Ernest  Rossiter,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  J.  J.  Rankin,  secretary-treasurer; 
L.  H.  Tinunins.  Colin  Breakev,  D.  A.  Dunlap,  R.  J. 
Whyte. 

The  capitalization  of  the  new  company  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

$1,000,000  eight  per  cent.  Cumulative,  Participating, 
Preferred  Shares  and  forty  thousand  Common  Shares  of 
no  nominal  or  par  value. 

"It  is  intended  subsequently  to  make  an  issue  of  three 
million  dollars  of  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  secured  upon 
the  projjerties  of  the  company,  the  proceeds  of  which  will 
be  utilized  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
newsprint  paper  mill  hereinafter  referred  to,  and  for  other 


corporate  purjioses.  I  have  arranged  that  all  holders  of 
the  Eight  Per  Cent.  Preferred  Shares  of  the  Three  Rivers 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  who  may  have  sub- 
scribed for  such  shares  on  the  public  offering  which  was 
made  in  the  fall  of  1920,  or  who  may  have  subsequently 
purchased  .such  shares  from  the  original  subscribers,  and 
to  have  the  right  to  turn  in  for  exchange  their  holdings  of 
preferred  and  common  shares  of  Three  Rivers  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  and  receive  therefor  an  exact 
equivalent  in  the  Preferred  and  Common  Shares  of  the  new 
company.  The  Preferred  Sliares  in  the  new  company  will 
carry  the  same  rights  as  the  Preferred  Shares  in  the  old 
one,  i.  e.,1;he  same  dividends,  the  same  voting  right.s,  and 
the  same  rights  of  participation  with  the  common  shares 
in  any  distribution  of  earnings  after  eight  dollars  per  share 
has  been  paid  upon  the  latter. 

"You  will  note  that  the  common  shares  of  the  new 
com;  any  have  been  rc'duced  to  40,000  shares  instead  of 
80,000,  thereby  practically  doubling  the  value  of  the  com- 
mon shares  from  the  stand])oint  of  equity,  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  change  in  capitalization  1  have  arranged  that  there 
is  to  be  no  reduction  in  the  bonus  of  common  shares 
but  that  share  for  share  will  be  given  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

"The  new  company  has  made  its  financial  arrangements 
lias  made  a  contract  for  its  paper  machines,  and^expects' 
to  let  contract  for  construction  of  mill  by  the  eiul  of  this 
month.      The   construction    work   will    be   started    the    first 


week  of  June,  and  it  is  intended  to  have  one  unit  in  opera 
tion  by  the    1st  of  January    192:),  and  the  second  unit  h\ 


the  1st  of  April,  1923.  It  is  designed  to  produce  150  ton. 
ol  high  grade  newsprint  paper  per  day,  and  it  is  intended 
to  make  it  in  every  respect  the  most  modern  paper  mill  in 
Canada.  The  .(luipiuent  will  iiu'lude  grinding  capacity 
sufficient  to  sujjply  all  tlie  groundwood  necessary  for  its 
own    recjuirements. 

"The  dividends  on  the  preferred  shares  of  the  new 
eomjiany  will  be  cumulative  as  and  from  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1923,  and  will  be  payable  quarterly. 

"I  am  advised  by  llie  company's  engineers  that  when 
operating  at  capacity,  the  i)roposed  pbuit  should  be  pro- 
ductive of  earnings  sufficient  to  meet  all  fixed  charoes  and 
other  expenses  and  leave  a  comfortable  sur])lus  ol'  earn- 
inas." 


ABITIBI  BUILT  A  TUG 

The  tug  "F.  II.  Anson"  was  successfully  launched 
at  Twin  Falls  Wednesday.  May  lOth.  She" is  tlie  fin- 
est and  most  powerful  boat  built  so  far  in  the  north 
country. 

8he  has  an  over-all  length  of  eighty  three  feet,  with 
beam  of  twenty  feet,  and  drive  of  nine  feet  six  inches 
She  IS  driven  by  360  H.  P.  Diessel  engine,  which  uses 
twenty  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  hour.  She  is  fitted  with 
complete  auxiliary  equipment  for  compression  of  air 
up  to  100  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  compressor 
IS  driven  by  electricity.  The  electricity  is  provided  by 
a  10  K.W.  generator,  which  is  used  as  well  for  lighting 
tlie  vessel,  running  the  fire  and  Bilge  pumps  and  fuel 
oil  pump. 

The  boat  lias  an  oil  tank  of  3500  gallons  capacity, 
which  is  supply  for  ten  days'  work.  The  F.  H.  Anson 
has  a  displacement  of  200  tons  and  is  exceptionally  well 
fitted  for  the  comfort  of  the  crew  both  in  sleeping  and 
eating  arrangements.  Her  fresh  water  tank  carries  500 
gallons. 

The  boat  has  a  fourteen  incli  search  light  of  great 
power,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  spotting  logs 
and  in  all  night  work. 
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F-O  Rapid  and  Continuous  Process  for  the  Prepara^ 

iZ^So^'^P^iSE^Pa^ii^^^J 
'  Nov  1921  The  essential  points  of  the  invention  con- 
i?In  thaVthe  material  is  subjeeted  to  --;f-;-\-- 
tion  when  it  is  still  in  the  liquor  and  that  a^te  the  lat- 
ter ha^  acted  for  some  tune,  and  as  soon  as  the  f ibeis 
have  been  isolated,  they  are  removed  from  the  liquoi 
0  as  to  prevent  deterioration  by  1--  o'^^'jj,  ^^xon 
the  liauor  The  advantages  claimed  are;  (1)  A  single 
tS^eehanieal  operation  -places  tje  two  ope. 
ations  of  cooking  and  detibermg.  (2)  The  production 
o  toinensted  ffbers  (i.e.,  paper  pulp)  can  he  rendered 
enftous  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  «,u.pment 
a^  thMalor  req.dred.  (3)  Complete  utilization  of  he 
Huuoi  with  a  consequent  decrease  in  consumption.  (4) 
As  te'  fibers  are  removed  from  the  sphere  of  action  of 
tlie     quo    a    soon  as   they  have  been  d.smcrusted,  the 

nd  m-      to  be  hydrolyzed    is  reduced  to    a  m^^m^m. 

ri    As  the  defibe ring  is  carried  out  in  the  liquor  itself, 

i;  efiora\'on   of  the  fibers    is  reduced    to  a  minimum. 

Te    Thetu^tion  of  this  chemico-mechanical  action  is  such 

h-  t  le-iiv  all  natural  or  artificial  vegetable  materials 

;   be      e  ted  with  the  same  equipnrent    and    ha    e^-en 
s   ch  fabrics  as  dirtv  wiper  rags  can  be  treated  d  reeth 
wi     on     preliminaiT   washuig.     (7)    As   the    actual  a- 
u  uu    of  luaterial   under  treatment  at  any  one  time  is 
S  velv  verv  small,  it  follows  that    it  is  jus    as  econ- 
omical to  treat  a.small  amount  of  material  as    o  treat  a 
S^amount ;  and  different  kinds  of  "-^-"f  ^ -^  ^e 
treated  successively  without   havmg    to  shut    dmNuto 
;.  can  out   the    apparatus.    (8)    As  the    consumption  of 
liquor  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  tlie  fibers  have  little  or 
no  tendencv  to  gather  into  lumps;  and  when  the  treat- 
ment is  carried  out  at    a  high   temperature    the  loss  of 
heat  is  verv  small  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  mate- 
rial undergoing  treatment  at  any  time.    The  raw  mate- 
rial is  fed  into  a  hopper  from  which  it  falls  into  a  cylin- 
drical shell  (preferablv  horizontal),  closed  at  one  end, 
and  having  a  screw  throughout  its  lejigth  to  make  the 
material  travel  from   one  end  to  the    other.    The  first 
turn  of  the  screw  is  made  to  act  as  a  cutter  so  as  to  cu 
the  larger  portions  of  the  material.    The  shell  is  filled 
with  a  suitable  liquor.   A  suitable  device  is  provided  to 
prevent  the   material    from    turning    witli    the    sei^w, 
which  would  prevent  it  from  travelling  forward,    llie 
second  portion  of  the  appartus  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
box  closed  at  both  extremities  by  means  of  perforated 
metal    plates,   between    which  revolve    blades   having 
either     sharp    or    dull    edges     according    to    the   re- 
sults desired.   The  number  of  perforated  plates  and  ot 
blades  and  the  diameter  and  shape  of  tlie  jjerforations 
varv  according    to  the    nature    of  the    matiTial  being 
treated.   On  leaving  the  apparatus  the  excess  of  liquor 
is  removed  and  returned  to  the  cycle,  any  losses  being 
made  up  with  fresh  liquor;  and  the  pulp  is  washed  and 
is  then  readv  for  use  as  lialf-stuff.   -A.  P.   -0. 

F-0  Kraft  Pulp  and  Kraft  Paper.  ARTHUR  S.  M. 
KLEIN.  Paper,  xxix,  No.  13,  9-12,  (Nov.  ;10,  1921).  Ob- 
servations on  the  wood,  digesters,  chemicals  and  power 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  kraft  jiulp  and  paper.  -A. 
P.-C. 

G-Pulp  Treatment 

G-5  G-11  K-13  Process  and  Apparatus  for  the  Concen- 
tration and  Purification  of  Half -Stuff  and  of  Paper  Mill 
Waste  Waters.  Fr.  Patent  No.  r.27,  491,  K.  ( 'LENIENT, 
July  27,  1921.  Papier,  xxv,  15-16,  (Jan.  1922).  The  ap- 
paratus consists  essentially  of  a  eylindro-conical    tank 


(Continued  from  page  459) 
containing  a  series  of  concentric  cylinders  wliicli  are 
open  at  both  ends,  the  length  of  which  increases  with 
the  diameter.  The  tops  of  all  the  cylinders  are  at  the 
same  level,  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  tank  which 
contains  them.  The  pulp,  or  waste  water,  is  fed  at  the 
top  at  the  axis  of  the  cylinders.  As  it  passes  down- 
wards, on  passing  from  the  first  cylinder  to  the  second 
the  increase  in  diameter  slows  down  the  speed,  whicli 
causes  a  partial  separation  of  the  water  from  the  pulp 
and  causes  the  lighter  impurities  in  the  pulp  to  rise  in 
the  annular  space  between  the  cylinders.  Tlie  same 
thing  is  repeated  at  each  change  in  diameter;  and 
thickened  pul])  rises  in  the  annular  space  between  the 
last  cj'liuder  and  the  body  of  the  tank,  while  practically 
pure  water  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  conical 
portion  of  the  tank  and  the  lighter  impurities  are  re- 
moved from  the  spaces  between  the  cylinders  by  anj* 
suitable  means.  -A.  P.    -C. 

G-6  Pulp  Screen.  II.  S.  A.  Patent  No.  1,404,506,  J.  11. 
BAXER,  Jan.  24,  1922.  A  series  of  circumferentially 
arranged  diapliragms  are  used  to  force  the  stock 
against  the  screen  and  through  the  meshes  of  the  drum 
to  the  interior  thereof.  Means  are  provided  for  freeing 
the  screen  of  the  tailing.   -A.  P.   -C. 

M-General  Mill  Equipment 

M7  The  Volume,  of  Air  Required  in  Air  Drying-.  C.  T. 
IIITCHELL,  .1.  U.  White  Engineering  Corp.  Chem.  Met. 
Eng.,  xxv,  10884090,  (Dec.  14,  1921).  A  discussion  of 
the  problems  which  confront  the  average  engineer  in 
attempting  to  find  the  volume  of  air  required  in  air 
drying,  giving  the  various  factors  affecting  atmos- 
pheric evapoi'ation,  and  showing  how  the  calculations 
may  be  made  from  wet  bulb  temperatures  and  psychro- 
metric  tables.  Charts  are  given  sliowing  the  volume  of 
air  required  with  ultimate  air  humidity  (i.e.,  humidity 
of  the  air  coming  from  the  drying  chamber)  of  70,  85, 
and  100  per  cent,  which  show  the  importance  of  low 
initial  humidity  and  also  that  increases  in  tlie  initial 
temperature  above  110  degi'ees  are  not  attended  with 
proportionate  increase  in  efficiency.   -A.  P.   -C. 

M-0  Apparatus  for  Ijvaporating  Liquids.  V.  S.  A.  Par- 
ent No.  1,406,997,  P.  .MULLER,  assignor  to  CHEMICAL 
FOUNDATION,  INC.,  Feb.  21,  1922.  The  liquid  is 
sprayed  into  a  chamber  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fiiu- 
ly-divided  material  forms  a  flat  laj'er  of  mist  between 
two  layers  of  air  moving  through  the  chamber  just 
above  and  just  below,  parallel  to,  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  liquid  spray;  thus  effecting  rajiid  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  at  a  relatively  low  temperature.  -A.  P. 
-C. 

MO  New  Electrical  Systems  of  Heating  Liquids  and 
Solids.  Can.  Chem.  Met.,  v,  342-344,  (Dec.  1921).  For 
heating  liquids,  a  cascade  electric  heater  has  been  de- 
vised, in  which  the  heating  effect  is  obtained  by  passing 
the  current  through  the  liquid  itself,  using  alternating 
current  to  prevent  electrolysis.  For  heating  solids, 
pastes,  or  very  viscous  liquids  which  must  be  maintain- 
ed at  a  fairly  high  temperature,  an  induction  surface 
electrical  heater  is  used:  by  placing  a  coil  carrying  al- 
ternating current  in  suitable  relation  to  the  surface,  the 
induced  current  aiid-hysteresis  effects  generate  the  nci'- 
essary  amount  of  heat,  and  the  control  of  the  primary 
results  in  perfect  control  of  the  temperature.  This  sys- 
tem can  be  applied  to  the  dryers  of  paper  machines  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  maintain  the  dryers  at  any  desired 
temperature  most  accurately  even  when  subject  to  va- 
riable rates  of  drying.   -A.  P.    -C. 
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Trans.  .\mer.  Electrochem.  Soc:  Transactions  of  the  American 
Electrochemical  Society,  Jos.  W.  Richard.s,  Soutli  Bi-thleiuni. 
Pai 

Technique    Moderne:       La    Technique    Moderne,    40    tjutu    des 

Grands-Augustins    Paris,  Prance. 
Timberman,  616   Spalding   Building,   Portland,   Or.'gon. 

U.  S.  Paper  Maker:  United  States  Paper  Maker,  41  Park  Row. 
New  Y'ork. 

-U.  S.  Patent:  United  States  Patents,  Patent  Office,  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

West.  Lumberman:    Western  Lumberman,  212  Winch  Building, 

Vancouver,    B.    C. 
W'orld's   Paper    Trade   Rev.:     World's   Paper  Trade   Review.   58 

Shoe  Lane,   London,   E.  C,   4. 

Wochenblatt  Papierfabr.:  Wochenblatt  fur  Papierfabrikation, 
Guntter-Staib  in  Biberach  a.  d.  Hiss,  Wurttemberg,  Cennany. 

Z,  Pliysiol.  Cheim.:  Zeitschrift  fur  Physiologische  Chemie 
(HoppeSeyler'sl  Walter  de  tJryter  and  Co..  Berlin  and  Leip- 
zig, Germany. 

Z.  angew.  Cliem.:  Zeitschrift  fur  angewandte  Chemie,  Verlag 
fur  angewandte  Chemie,  G.  m.  b.  11..  Nurberger  Str.  48,  Leip- 
zig, Germany. 


ALFELCO  FACTS 

The  Albany  Pelt  Co.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  lias  just  issued 
the  first  number  of  an  interestingr  little  house  organ 
which  they  call  "Alfeleo  Facts".  This  number  contains 
the  first  installment  of  a  very  nicely  illustrated  article 
on  the  art  of  felt  making.  There  is  also  a  suggestive 
article  on  The  Purchase  of  Felts  and,  in  the  Broke  Box, 
we  find  a  quotation  from  an  article  that  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  and  a  para- 
graph telling  about  some  unusually  hard  treatment  that 
a  paper  felt  received.  We  are  sure  that  this  little  paper 
will  receive  a  welcome  among  pulp  and  paper  makers. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  May  30. — Conditions  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
trades  have  only  .slightly  changed  during  the  week.  If 
anytliing,  there  is  a  small  improvement,  taking  all  depart- 
ments into  consideration.  Although  paper  jobbers  report 
tliat  trade  is  not  brisk,  yet  the  mills,  with  offices  in  Mont- 
real, are  reported  to  be  working  at  or  near  capacity.  One 
mill  is  considerably  behind  with  deliveries  and  the  orders 
are  still  coming  in  at  a  good  rate.  The  printing  business 
in  the  city  and  district  is  stated  to  be  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions. There  is  no  indication  of  a  settlement  of  the  strike, 
altlittuidi  the  men  are  looking  for  some  developments  which 
will    be  helpful   to   them. 

The  demand  for  newsprint  is  still  strong,  with  the  mills 
working  at  high  pressure  to  fill  the  orders.  The  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Geo.  M.  McKee  has  had  the  effect  of  stop- 
ping further  reports  of  intended  advances  in  prices.  Apart 
from  any  other  consideration,  and  advance  in  prices  has 
a  tendency  to  restrict  consumption  of  any  commodity,  and 
although  rates  may  not  be  sufficiently  high  to  give  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  capital  invested,  it  is  not  always 
a  matter  of  good  policy  to  raise  them. 

Trade  in  fine  and  book  papers  is  fair.  In  connection 
with  tlie  latter,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  tiie  Finance 
Minister  did  not  accede  to  tiie  wishes  of  the  periodical  pub- 
lishers and  modify  or  abolish  the  duty  of  25  per  cent.  The 
prompt  action  of  tlie  manufacturirs  is  an  indication  that 
tliev  are  very  alert  in  defending  this  important  branch  of 
the  industry.  The  British  preference  duties  are  reduced, 
but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  additional  sales  tax 
will  offset  these  reductions  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
relation  to  tariff  matters,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in 
the  oi)inion  of  Dr.  11.  P.  Baker,  I'xecutive  secretary  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  the  problem  in  the 
States  is  adversely  affecting  the  paper  industry.  Speak- 
ing hist  week  at  a  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Division  of 
the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry, 
Dr.  Baker  declared  tliat  there  a  decided  disinclination  to 
make  contracts  for  manufactured  material  for  any  consid- 
erable period  in  advance  owing  to  the  uncertainty  with 
regard   to   the  tariff   situation. 

Wrapping  papers  are  still  dull,  wliile  in  boards  a  moder- 
ate business  is  passing,  without  any  particular  features. 
Roofing  papers  are  in  better  demand,  due  to  more  active 
building  operations;  waste  papers  show  a  .slightly  firmer 
tendency;  and  rags  are  in  good  supply. 

Conditions  in  the  pulp  section  are  about  the  same. 
The  orders  for  bleached  sulphite  are  still  very  satisfactory 

the  Riordon  Company's  two  mills  are  well  employed; 

in  other  descriptions  the  competition  keeps  strong,  with 
prices  down  to  bedrock.  Ground  wood  is  quiet,  with, 
however,  a  good  tone. 

Toronto  Topics 

For  the  last  week  there  has  been  noted  a  brighter  tone 
in  general  business.  This  is  not  definitely  traceable  to  any 
particular  industry  or  attributable  to  any  outstanding  cause. 
It  is  probably  to  logical  outcome  of  the  perisistent  feeling 
of  optimism  coupled  with  good  farm  conditions.  This  was 
being  expressed  some  days  in  advance  of  the  budget  news, 
so  it  was  evidently  apart  from  that  important  factor.  The 
movement,  though  that  is  rather  a  strong  term,  is  evidence 
of  a  health}'  though  very  gradual  return  to  generally  bal- 


anced conditions.  It  is  not  well  to  speak  of  "a  return  to 
normal"  meaning  a  return  to  pre-war  conditions  and  prices, 
especially  in  regard  to  Canada.  We  are  consolidating  a 
new  norm.  Our  budget  reflects  the  enormous  increase  of 
our  obligations  as  a  result  of  the  war,  but  that  is  not  all. 
We  are  developing  and  expanding  as  an  entity  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Our  national  overhead  is  increas- 
ing in  proportion. 

Some  jobbers  are  reporting  that  better  business  is  being 
done  with  rural  centers  than  with  the  cities. 

Comment  here  on  tiie  various  items  in  the  budget  runs 
from  "iniquitous"  to  "innocuous".  Some  are  inclined  to 
be  jumpy,  "viewing  witii  alarm"  or  "fearing  tlie  effect." 
The  "disastrous  effect"  of  having  to  pay  -$400  on  a  million 
dollar  clieque  worries  some  folks,  but  they  are  not  in  the 
paper  trade.  The  general  attitude  appears  to  be  that 
wliile  any  increase  of  costs  is  disagreeable,  the  situation 
must  be  accepted,  and  might  have  been  worse,  indeed  there 
is  a   reaction   something  like   relief. 

Pul])  prices  remain  nominally  the  same,  inclined  to  be 
a  little  weak.  Mills  are  gradually  approaching  capacity 
and  prices  may  be  expected  to  become  firmer. 

Market   continues   rather   void   of    features   in   all   lines. 

The  following  figures  are  indicative  of  (irice  conditions: 
Wrappings 

No.    1    Kraft.    Ml'.— 8c.    M.G.— 8.15c. 

B.   Manilla $5.50 

Fibre  Manilla 6.75 

No.  1   Manilla G.75 

T   Manilla 5.25 

Bags 

Light  manilla   and    Heavy    Manilla:    Less   GO-20   per- 
cent,  in    100  m.   lots. 
Light  Kraft:  Less  GO-20-2   per  cent,   in   100  m.   lots. 
Heavy   Kraft:  Less  70-10  jiercent.   in    100  m.   lots. 
White  Bond:  Less  ■t5-10-10  i)er  cent,  in    100  m.  lots. 

Tissues 

No.    iManilla    .     .     .24x30  $  .80  24.  x  36  $1.05 

Nat.  Wiiite   ....      24x30  .90  24x36  1.25 

No.   1  White   ....    24x30  1.10  24x36  1.55 

No.   1   Man.  Sulphite   24x30  LOO  24  x  3G  1.40 

Towles 

Interfolding,   per   ease,   $5.C3    net. 

Bleached  White:  Rolls  of.  150  Towels,  50  Rolls  to  ca.se 

22.00,  Less  22  per  cent. 
Natural  White:  Rolls  of  150  Towels,  50  Rolls  to  case 

19.00,  Less  22  per  cent. 
No.  3  Towels,  13.75,  Less  22  per  cent. 
Toilets 

Car  lots.  Rolls,  List  less  20  and  25  per  cent. 
Paper  Stock 

No.   1   Hard  White  Shavings $3.75—3.85 

No.   1   Solft  White  Shavings 3.20 — 3.30 

Heavy  Books   and   Magazines    ....         1.40 — 1.50 

Ledgers  and  Writings 1.75 — 1.85 

No.  1  Kraft  .    .    .    ." 1.85—2.25 

Newspapers .75 —  .80 

No.  1  Mixed  Papers 60 —  .65 

Miscellaneous  mixed  papers .55 

Cotton  Rags  No.   1   White 4.50 — 4.75 

Thirds  and  Blues    (repacked)    ....         1.40—1.50 

Roofing  Rags 85—  .95 

No.   1  White  Shirt  Cuttings 9.10—9.75 

Fancy  Shirt  Cuttings 3.75—4.50 
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Canton  Flannels  bleached 6.00—7.00 

White  Lawns 6.50—7.90 

Blue  Overall  Cuttings 4..25— 5.00 

Ropes  and  Bagging 

No.  1  Scrap  Bagging 75 —  .85 

No.  1   Manilla  Rope 4.25— 4.50 

Mixed  Strings 75 — 1.15 

The  market  on  lower  grades  of  waste  paper  lias  shown  a 
much  firmer  undertone  during  the  past  few  days  than 
it  has  for  several  weeks.  Increasing  demand  by  Board 
Mills  and  a  confident  belief  by  most  packers  that  the 
demand  will  soon  exceed  the  supply  has  advanced  the 
prices  on  an  average  of  $1.00  per  ton.  The  higher  grades 
including  Books  and  Soft  Shavings  are  moving  in  good 
volume  with  very  little  change  in  price.  There  has  been 
a  slightly  better  tendency  in  the  Cotton  Rag  market  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  New  Cotton  Cuttings. 

Roofing  Rags  are  moving  fairly  well  with  little  or  no 
change  in  price,  although  mills  have  been  more  willing  to 
place  orders  than  they  were  a  short  time  ago.  There  is 
a  fair  demand  for  Manilla  Rope. 

The  wide  spread  noted  in  prices  of  several  items  in- 
dicates that  demand  is  producing  a  broader  range  of  goods. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  May  27. —  (Special  Correspondence). — There 
are  numerous  indications  that  the  paper  market  is  grow- 
ing livelier  and  that  the  movement  of  paper  of  nearly  all 
grades  into  consuming  channels  is  increasing.  All  branches 
of  the  industry  are  on  the  move  toward  broader  activity. 
The  situation  in  raw  material  alone  would  seem  to  prove 
that  paper  manufacturers  are  speeding  up  their  mills,  as 
demand  for  wood  pulp  and  for  rags,  old  rope,  waste  paper 
and  the  other  commodities  of  which  paper  is  made  is  ex- 
hibiting steady  expansion.  Dealers  in  these  materials 
report  that  not  in  a  long  time  have  they  witnessed  the  in- 
quiry as  now  exists  from  consuming  quarters  and  say  that 
sales  to  mills  are  assuming  very  large  volume. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  concrete  signs  of  a  broadening 
of  trade  in  paper.  Printers  and  publishers,  department 
stores  and  business  concerns,  and  various  other  consumers 
are  ordering  paper  in  appreciably  larger  amounts  than  in 
quite  a  period,  and  paper  mills  are  kept  comparatively  busy 
in  turning  out  enough  of  their  product  to  fill  the  wants  of 
jobbers  and  direct  consuming  buyers.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  monthly  review  of  the 
paper  industry  for  April,  which  is  due  to  be  issued  within 
the  next  several  days,  will  show  a  further  increase  in  pro- 
duction during  tliat  month  in  proportion  to  the  sharp  jump 
in  paper  output  in  March. 

Prices  on  print  paper  are  distinctly  firm.  Manufacturers 
are  having  no  trouble  in  getting  full  established  prices  at 
a  basis  of  3.50  cents  per  pound  at  mills,  and  publishers 
are  keeping  things  active  by  constantly  being  in  the  market 
for  additional  supplies,  frequently  ordering  newsprint  to 
augment  their  contract  supplies.  Talk  of  an  advance 
in  print  paper  prices  has  stopped  but  nearly  everyone 
in  the  trade  is  of  the  opinion  that  prices  are  at  bottom 
levels  for  sometime  to  come.  There  are  those  who  ex- 
press the  belief  that  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  newsprint 
will  rise  in  price  in  the  fall,  basing  their  views  in  this 
connection  on  the  probable  higher  cost  of  production  at 
that  time  when  manufacturers  will  be  obliged  to  run  on 
higher-priced  pulp  wood.  Certainly  higher  prices  for 
newsprint  are  not  out  of  the  realms  of  possibility  especial- 
ly should  demand  continue  at  its  present  rate  and  should 
importations  from  Europe  continue  to  drop  off  in  like 
ratio   to   that   of    the    past   several    months. 

Another   active  branch  of  the  paper   industry   are  the 
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fine  paper  mills.  Demand  for  various  grades  of  bond  and 
ledger  papers  is  broadening  every  day.  reflecting  to  a 
pronouneed  degree  the  improvement  in  business  generally, 
and  mills  uj)  in  New  England  and  in  otjur  parts  of  the 
country  producing  fine  ])apers  are  kceijing  busy  and  are 
finding  it  necessary  to  increase  their  output.  It  is  estim- 
ated by  representative  members  of  the  trade  that  the  fine 
))aper  mills  are  now  operating  at  something  like  85  per 
cent,  of  capacity,  which  is  indeed  very  favorable  when  it 
is  considered  how  these  mills  have  increased  their  equip- 
ment during  the  past  year  or  two.  Fine  paper  prices  are 
firm  and  in  most  cases  are  gradually  moving  upward.  No 
sharp  advances  have  occurred  but  manufacturers  frequent- 
ly are  announcing  slight  raises,  prices  being  readjusted 
according  to  raw  material  fluctuations  and  consequent 
manufacturing  costs. 

There  is  also  an  increasing  demand  for  book  papers, 
and  this  division  of  the  industry  seems  to  be  at  last  devel- 
oping more  normal  activity.  Publishers  are  buying  in 
larger  tonnage,  and  there  is  a  much  broader  demand  from 
the  jobbing  trade.  Prices  are  steady  although  there  is 
still  much  room  for  improvement  in  this  connection;  some 
mills  are  accepting  orders  at  low  prices,  which  gives 
the  market  an  uncertain  tone. 

Tissues  are  steady  in  price  at  around  85  cents  a  ream 
for  No.  1  white  tissue  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  are  in  good 
demand.  Wrapping  papers  are  moving  in  routine  volume 
and  at  maintained  quotations.  The  board  market  is  fairly 
active  though  considerable  complaint  is  heard  among  manu- 
facturers about  the  low  level  of  prices.  Plain  chip  board 
continues  to  sell  in  New  York  at  $82.50  to  $35  per  ton 
f.o.b.  this  city,  and  filled  news  board  at  $35  to  $37.50 
a  ton. 

GROUND  WOOD. — The  tone  of  prices  on  ground 
wood  seems  a  little  steadier  than  it  did  a  few  days  ago. 
This  ajiparently  is  due  to  improvement  in  demand  from 
consuming  quarters.  Not  that  paj)er  and  board  manufact- 
urers have  not  been  absorbing  ground  wood  in  comjiara- 
tively  good  amounts  for  some  time  past,  but  lately  there 
has  been  a  somewhat  keener  demand,  which  has  served 
to  firm  the  market  tone  .slightly  notwithstanding  that  pres- 
ent sui)plics  of  mechanical  pulp  are  quite  large.  Prices 
most  generally  mentioned  range  between  $31  and  $32  per 
ton  f.o.b.  domestic  grinding  plants  for  prime  spruce  ground 
wood,  freshly  ground,  for  prompt  slii))mcnt.  with  jjurcliases 
from  Canadian  producers  reported  down  to  $27  a  ton  at 
pulp  mills  but  with  tlie  additional  freight  involved  bringing 
the  cost  of  this  pulp  to  American  consumers  up  to  about 
the  same  levels  as  prevail  on  domestic  ground  wood. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  Most  reports  say  that  chemical 
pulp  is  meeting  with  a  fairly  good  sale.  Consumers  are 
noticeably    confining    their    purchases    to    supjilies    needed 


against  direct  requirements,  but  in  the  aggregate  a  better 
movement  of  pulp  is  being  effected  than  in  soma  time. 
Were  it  not  that  available  stocks  are  rather  heavy,  the 
probabilities  are  current  demand  would  be  sufficient  to 
cause  a  considerable  advance  in  prices,  but  buyers  now 
know  that  both  domestic  producers  and  importers  liave 
good  stocks  on  hand  and  are  guaging  their  orders  so  as 
not  to  excite  the  market  and  cause  any  stiffening  of 
quotations.  Sulphite  of  practically  all  kinds  is  moderately 
active  and  steady  in  price.  Domestic  bleached  sulphite  of 
No.  I  grade  is  quoted  at  around  i.SO  cents  a  pound  at 
pulp  mills,  and  foreign  No.  1  bleached  at  from  4  cents 
upward  ex  dock  at  New  York  or  other  American  Atlantic 
ports.  Reports  liave  been  received  of  some  sales  of  for- 
eign unbleached  sulphite  at  low  price  levels,  but  indications 
are  most  of  the  pulp  in  weak  hands  has  been  disposed 
of,  and  quotations  are  now  firmer  at  around  2.50  cents  a 
pound  for  No.  1  imported  unbleached.  Kraft  is  steady 
at  from  2.75  cents  a  pound  upward  for  No.  1  domestic, 
and  around  2.65  cents  on  the  dock  for  Scandinavian 
kraft. 

RAGS. — Tile  papermaking  rag  market  is  gradually 
taking  on  a  firmer  undertone.  This  is  due  both  to  in- 
creased inquiry  from  consuming  quarters  and  to  the  de- 
creasing stocks  in  dealers'  and  packers'  establishments. 
Graders  say  it  is  becoming  quite  a  problem  to  replace  rags 
when  they  are  sold  to  mills,  and  such  concerns  as  have 
stocks  on  hand  are  inclined  to  hold  them,  particularly  since 
sentiment  in  the  trade  is  in  favor  of  at  least  a  slight  rise 
in    values    shortly. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Waste  paper  of  all  kinds  is  .stead- 
ily stiffening  in  price  under  a  good  demand  from  consuming 
mills.  Packers  and  dealers  assert  that  they  are  not  get- 
ting more  than  50  j)er  cent,  of  tlieir  normal  amounts  of 
old  ])aper  under  present  circumstances,  and  therefore 
display  a  more  or  less  independent  attitude  and  insist  on 
the  prices  quoted  when  making  sales.  Soft  white  shavings 
have  advanced  further  in  price,  sales  up  to  3.60  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  having  been  reported  in  some 
cases,  witli  dealers  in  general  holding  for  at  least  3.50 
cents  at  shipjiiug  points.  Old  books  and  magazine  have 
sold  at  1.55  to  1.60  cents  a  ])ound  New  York,  establishing 
a  new  high  price  level  for  this  grade,  and  old  No.  1  kraft 
|)aper  rules  firm  at  around  1.70  cents  a  pound. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGINCJ.— Further  advancement 
has  occurred  in  prices  on  old  rope.  Demand  from  paper 
mills  has  shown  no  abatement,  and  dealers  have  reported 
receiving  better  than  5.25  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points 
for  manila  ro])e  in  No.  1  condition,  with  talk  heard  in  the 
trade  of  transactions  uj)  to  C  cents.  About  5.25  to  5.50 
cents  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  market  value  of  rope, 
however,  thougli    supplies   are   limited   at   this   b.isis. 
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EDITORIAL 


ENOUGH    IS    PLENTY 

Tlicrc  art'  at  prt-scnt,  at  least  S  new  i)a|)er  maeliines  on 
order  and  under  eonstruction  and  ■'!  in  eourse  of  ereetion 
for  Canadian  mills.  The  range  ineliides  fine  book  papers, 
boards,  saturating  felt,  and  newsprint.  On  top  of  this 
rather  extensive  program,  there  eome  rumors  of  more 
construction.  We  seriously  question  whether  it  is  the  best 
thing  either  for  the  paper  industry  or  machinery  builders 
to  assume  a  further  burden  of  construction  just  at  the 
present  time.  Concerns  that  have  been  practically  idle 
except  orders  for  replacements  of  auxiliary  machinery  and 
ordinary  repairs  when  they  might  have  been  anticipating 
some  of  the  jircsent  rush  by  clearing  away  jireliminary 
details  had  some  mills  possessed  the  courage  to  have  placed 
their  orders  earlier,  are  now  swamped  with  work.  To  add 
further  in  the  shortest  possible  time  to  the  number  of 
machines  under  construction  would  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  a  lot  of  new  product  on  the  market  in  a  lump  and 
cause  a  period  of  excess  production  that  would  not  only 
make  it  difficult  to  market  anything  like  full  capacity  of 
the  mills,  but  would  cause  another  spell  of  suspension  of 
machine  building  that  would  mean  another  period  of  com- 
parative idleness  for  these  concerns.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  people  considering  extension  of  present  plants  or 
the  building  of  new  ones  would  look  forward  a  little  bit 
and  plan  not  to  have  their  new  production  come  on  the 
market  until  after  the  production  of  the  machines  under 
way  at  the  present  time  could  be  expected  to  be  fairly  well 
absorbed,  we  should  have  more  uniform  and  stable  condi- 
tions and  avoid  that  wide  fluctuation  in  ])roduction,  con- 
sumption, and  employment  which  has  always  had  a  serious 
effect  on  any  industry  in  which  it  occurs. 

To  our  mind,  the  proper  way  to  extend  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  in  Canada  is  for  a  round  table  discussion 
of  all  conditions  affecting  the  market  by  all  of  the  mills 
interested  in  each  jiarticular  grade  together  with  any 
parties  contemplating  the  manufacture  of  such  papers. 
Such  a  conference,  provided  with  charts  and  other  data 
showing  the  trend  of  consumption  over  a  period  of  years, 
could  calculate  the  amount  of  new  capacity  that  should  be 
provided  and  the  time  when  new  production  should  come 
on  the  market.  Consideration  in  such  a  discussion  should 
be  given  to  the  percentage  of  capacity  at  which  mills 
were  operating  during  the  period  under  review. 

We  thoroughly  believe  in  the  expansion  of  the  pulp  and 
))aper  industry  in  Canada  but  we  are  convinced  that  such 
expansion    as    occurs    should    take    two    important    factors 
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fully  into  consideration.  One  of  these  is  the  amount  and 
availability  of  raw  material,  particularly  wood  supply,  and 
second  the  possibility  of  the  market  consuming  from  80 
to  90  per  cent,  immediately  of  new  production  on.  the  basis 
of  present  plants  then  operating  all  at  well  over  90  per 
cent.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
plants  which  cannot  be  operated  efficiently  and  profitably 
and  afford  continuous  employment  to  those  engaged  in  the 
business.  We  are  all  suffering  from  over  development  of 
the  coal  mining  industry  in  the  U.  S.  There  is  more  cap- 
acity than  can  possibly  be  kept  busy  more  than  7.5  per 
cent  of  the  time  and  the  result  is  high  price  coal  due  to  an 
over  balance  of  overhead  together  with  uncertainty  of 
|)roduction  and  dissatisfaction  of  employees  because  of 
interru|)ted   eui  ploy  men  t. 

No  doubt  there  arc  some  who  will  Tluit  agree  with  what 
We  have  just  said  but  we  feel  sure  that  a  little  contempla- 
tion of  the  matter  will  convince  them  that  such  a  policy  as 
we  have  outlined  will  be  best  for  all  concerned.  It  will 
distribute  employment  in  machine  design  and  building,  in 
mill  construction,  and  later  on  in  mill  operation  and  it  will 
stabilize  production  at  a  profitable  percentage  of  cap- 
acity and  stabilize  market  conditions.  Of  course,  mills 
operating  at  the  present  time  or  at  any  time  will  not  be 
likely  to  encourage  further  competition,  but  new  mills  are 
sure  to  be  built  and  we  feel  that  it  will  be  a  whole  lot 
better  for  the  industry  if  those  who  are  bent  on  entering 
it  do  so  with  at  least  a  partial  measure  of  that  good  will 
and  cooperation  which  exists  among  mills  now  producing. 
The  time  to  begin  this  business  of  cooperation  is  when  the 
new  mill  is  being  planned. 


DID  YOr  EVER  DO  IT 


We  heard  the  other  day  that  the  present  Premier  of 
Ontario,  Hon.  E.  C.  Drury,  was  addressing  a  gathering 
not  long  ago  and  asked  what  seemed  a  very  simple  and 
almost  foolish  question.  The  question  he  asked  those  in 
his  audience  was  "Have  you  ever  read  a  book?"  and  the 
astonishing  answer  to  this  simply  query  was  that  practi- 
cally two  thirds  of  the  people  present  had  never  actually 
read  a  book;  most  of  them  had  studied  through  the  arith- 
metic, they  had  read  passages  here  and  there  in  the  school 
reader  and  had  no  doubt  also  read  most  of  the  geographv 
and  history  books,  but  they  had  never  actually  sat  down 
with  the  idea  of  getting  the  message  from  a  book  care- 
fully read. 

A  person  who  has  not  cultivated  or  acquired  the  ability 
to   read   understandingly   and   enjoyably.   is   not  only  miss- 
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ing  one  of  tin-  greatesl  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life  but 
is  shutting  out,  whether  deliberately  or  unintentionally, 
one  of  the  greatest  assistants  and  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  mental  development.  To  be  able  to  read  and 
to  understand  and  enjoy  what  one  reads,  brings  to  one's 
elbow  the  exi)ericnce  of  the  ages  and  the  wisdom  and 
advice  of  the  best  minds  that  the  world  has  produced. 
Only  the  best  survives  in  books,  although  much  that  is 
transient  appears  and  passes.  Some  of  the  transient  is 
interesting  and  instructive  but  the  best  of  literature  is 
what  remains  and  is  read  from  year  to  year. 

There  are   roughly  two  kinds  of  books  that   are   worth 
while   reading,   those   which   are   read   for   enjoyment   and 
those   read   for   instruction.      There   is   no   need   of   an   at- 
tempt  to    specify    or   even   suggest   books   that    are   worth 
while  in  either  of  these  classes.     Any  book  store  offers  a 
wide  choice   and  most  magazines   carry   advertisements   of 
new     or  special  titles.     Trade     publications  are  glad     to 
furnish   names   of  books   dealing  with  their   particular  in- 
dustry.     For  instance,  in   the  pulp   and  paper  industry   a 
number  of  very  good  books  have  appeared  quite  recently. 
We  fail  to  see  how  anyone  in  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  can 
expect  to  make   satisfactory  progress   without   a   study   of 
such  books  on  the  subject  as  are  available.     They  cost  less 
than  experience  and  we  venture  to  say  that  money  spent 
in  books,  if  they  are  carefully  studied  will  result  in  such 
an   increase   in    efficiency    that   promotion   resulting   from 
recognition   of  better  work   will   more  than   repay  the   in- 
vestment.     It  is  natural  to  speak  of  the  pulp   and  paper 
industry  but  what  is  true  of  this  business  is  true  of  others. 
The  man  who  depends  entirely  on  his  own  experience  to 
help  him  go  forward,  is  working  pretty  much  in  the  dark. 
It  is  true  that  we  learn  by  mistakes  but  progress  is  much 
more  rapid  when  mistakes  are  avoided.     The  way  to  avoid 
mistakes   in   mill   experience   is  the   same  principle   as   in- 
volved in  avoiding  a  rock  in  the  road;  the  first  essential 
is  the  know  it  is  there.     A  book  is  like  a  light  on  the  road. 
So  we  urge  purely  as  a  matter  of  personal  interest  on 
the  part  of  each  man  in  the  industry,  that  he  read  three 
kinds  of  literature;  books  of  general  interest,  books  espe- 
cially dealing  witli  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  and  one 
or  more  trade  journals  which  bring  the  latest  in  technical 
developments  and   news   of  general   conditions   relating  to 
tile  manufacture   of  pulp   and   paper.      And  we  know   that 
habits   of    reading,   whether    for    pleasure    or   advancement 
which  are  formed  now,  will   bring  the  greatest  comfort   in 
later  years  when  physical  activity  is  necessarily  curtailed 
or  when  a  person  is  in  a  locality  that  does  not  furnish  as 
many  opportunities  for  wasting  time  as   are  provided  by 
larger   communities. 


COBWEBS 

It  is  said  that  a  Chinese  artist  may  spend  20  years 
carving  a  piece  of  jade.  How  many  of  us  take  such  infinite 
pains  in  carving  our  characters? 

'You  cannot  take  a  bright  view  of  life  through  a  glass 
eye,"   says  the  Safety  League. 


WHERE  WE  ARE  GOING 
Annual  Summer  Meeting,  Technical  Section 

Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.      ,lune   19-23,   1!)22. 
ITINERARY 
Mondaij,  June  1 9 

Hours  refer  to  Standard  Time  in  case  of  railways.  Day- 
light saving  time  ))revails  at  Iroquois   Falls. 

8.45  P.M.  Leave  Toronto.  Union  Station,  via  Canadian- 
National-G.  T.  R. 

9  P.M.  I-eave  Montreal.  Bonaventure  Station,  via  Can- 
adian-National, G.   T.   R. 

(Special    sleeper    from    Montreal,Regular    sleeper    from 
Toronto.) 
Tuesdai/,  June  20 

6.40  A.M.      Toronto  passengers  arrive  North  Bay. 

8. .50  A.M.      Montreal  passengers  arrive  North  Bay. 

(Toronto  party  to  transfer  at  Nortli  Bay  to  Montreal 
Special  Sleeper.) 

9.10  A.M.     Leave  North  Bay,  T.  and  N.  O.  Ry. 

(Breakfast,  Lunch  and  Dinner  served  a  la  carle  in 
dining-car.) 

6.2.5  P.M.      Arrive  Iroquois  Falls. 

(Special  sleeper  will  be  dropped  from  train  at  Iroquois 
Falls  and  kept  for  accomodation  of  jiarty.  Over- 
flow, if  any,  will  be  provided  with  hotel  accomodation 
at  Iroquois  Falls.) 

7-10  P.M.      Preliminary    visit    to    Abitibi    mills    under 
guidance  of  staff. 
Wednesday,  June  21. 
7-9  A.M.      Breakfast  at  Iroquois  Hotel. 

9.30-12  A.M.  Inspection  of  mill,  preceded  by  an  ex- 
planatory and  descriptive  address  by  the  manage- 
ment. 

1  P.M.  Luncheon  at  hotel,  tendered  by  the  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Company. 

Address  of  welcome  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Mclnnis,  general 
manager. 

2  P.M.  Transportation  will  be  provided  for  those  who 
wish  to  visit  the  new  power  plant  at  Twin  Falls.  The 
mill  will  also  be  open  to  further  inspector.  Opportun- 
ity for  tennis  and  other  sports  will  be  provided  for 
those  who  prefer  them. 

7  P.M.  Dinner.  By  special  invitation  of  members  of 
Abitibi  staff. 

(In   the    evening   guests    will    have    the    opportunity    of 
witnessing  a  Northern  Ontario  Baseball  League  game. 
An  informal  smoker  and  entertainment  will  follow.) 
Thursdai/,  June  22. 

7-9   A.M.      Breakfast   at   Hotel. 

1.1.5   P.M.      Entrain   for   North   Bay. 

(Luncheon  and  Dinner  served  a  la  carte,  on  route.) 

10. .30   P.M.      Arrive   Nortli   Bay,  connecting  with   train 
to  Toronto. 
Fridaij,  June   2.3 

7.40  A.M.     Arrive  in  Toronto. 

9. .55  A.M.     Arrive  in   Montreal. 

R.R.  fares  and  sleeper  accommodation  will  he  paid  for 
collectively  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Section. 

Meals  on  the  train  and  at  the  Falls,  except  as  otherwise 
indicated,  to  be  paid  for  individually. 

Details  of  the  Program  at  Iroquois  Falls  to  be  arranged 
by  the  company's  representatives. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Costigane  will  meet  members  making  the  trip 
from  Toronto  at  the  train  in  the  Union  Station,  and  will  be 
provided  with  the  necessary  transportation  and  reserva- 
tions. 

The  Secretary  will  arrange  for  reservations  and  trans- 
portation for  members  leaving  from  Montreal  and  wilj 
meet  them  at  the  train  in  the  Bonaventure  Station. 
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In  dealing  with  this  subject  one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
good  managemint  of  j)lants,  means  better  safety  records, 
therefore,  I  will  speak  mostly  of  the  management's  rela- 
tion to  his  employees. 

The  day  of  personal  contact  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
the  majority  of  plants.  Formerly,  when  plants  were  small 
and  a  manager  ruled  one  or  two  hundred  men,  he  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  every  man  in  his  establishment 
and  they  understood  him.  In  those  days,  if  the  men  had 
any  grievances,  they  could  have  a  talk  with  the  "Old  Man," 
as  managers  were  then  called,  to  settle  their  troubles.  To- 
day, conditions  have  changed.  The  manager  no  longer 
has  time  to  encourage  the  workmen  with  a  greeting  or  a 
handshake.  Instead  he  very  often  hands  the  workmen  a 
printed  notice;  there  is  therefore  no  personal  touch  be- 
tween the  two.  It  is,  however,  far  from  possible  for  a 
manager  to  cater  to  the  interests  of  each  individual  or 
settle  all  grievances  among  his  men  and  still  keep  his  mill 
running.  Even  should  he  try  it,  he  would  soon  find  the 
day  far  too  short  to  accomplish  all  his  work.  At  the  same 
time  the  men  who  were  not  given  consideration  would  soon 
feel  that  partiality  was  being  sho^yn  by  the  management. 
For  this  reason,  it  has  become  necessary  to  divide  the  men 
into  groups  in  all  large  plants,  placing  one  man  who  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  manager  in  charge  of  each 
group.  I  have  taken  the  word  "foreman"  to  designate 
these    men,   although     this   term    includes     superintendent, 


come  acclimated  to  the  new  surroundings.  If  he  has  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  tlie  manager  and  other  fore- 
men, the  work  will  be  much  easier  and  he  will  soon  feel  at 
home.  When  selecting  a  man  for  a  vacancy,  it  is  always 
more  desirable  to  advance  a  man  from  the  ranks  when  at 
all  possible,  because  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
mejhods  used;  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  mill 
and  his  promotion  is  an  encouragement  to  his  fellow  work- 
men. 

Should  Not  Feel  Superior  To  His  Foremen 

Let  us  now  di.scuss  the  kind  of  manager  who  feels  him- 
self superior  to  his  foremen.  The  chances  are  when  he 
employs  a  new  man  he  will  make  him  feel  his  position  at 
the.r  first  conference.  He  will  not  be  introduced  to  his 
fellow  foremen  and  the  feeling  of  good  fellowship  which 
should  be  obtained  is  not  created.  Instead  of  cooperating 
w.th  the  new  man  the  men  often  play  a  joke  on  him  when 
he  a.sks  for  some  information  about  the  mill  or  else  thev 
Will  take  the  attitude  that  the  new  man  is  "butting  in" 
and  tliey  will  give  him  the  "cold  shoulder."  I  dare  say 
that  under  such  management  there  will  always  be  discord 
among  the  men  and  the  foremen  have  the  "I  don't  care- 
attitude. 

If  the  manager  chooses  careless  foremen,  he  cannot  ex- 
pect to  operate  his  plant  on  a  safe  and  efficient  basis  I 
would  say  that  the  manager  is  direct] v  responsible  for' the 


in  tile  dif- 
employment 


master  mechanics,  chief  engineers,  etc.     I  will  ask  you  to      ^'^       and  etticient  operation  of  his  plant,  because  he   has 
bear  in  mind  that  throughout  this  paper  "foreman"  "refers      ^"^'^Se  of  the  choosing  of  men  for  the  head  of  his  various 

departments.  This  is  not  an  easy  task,  for  foremen  should 
be  placed  wisely  in  regard  to  safety  as  well  as  skill  It 
may  be  that  a  man  may  be  better  qualified  to  handle  elec- 
trical hazards  or  chemicals,  etc.  This  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  unless  the  organization  is  so  arranged 
that  tlie  sate  y  engineer  is  responsible  instead  of  individual 
foremen.  All  hiring  of  men  who  are  to  work 
terent  departments  should  be  left  to  the 
bureau  or  the  foreman,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  manager 
should  not  give  a  friend  of  his  a  job  without  first  discus 
smg  the  matter  with  the  employment  bureau  and  the  fore- 
man   under   whom    this   man    is   to   work.      Nor   should   the 

:!;'t.rToirf"  'r  ''^' "  -^^  '^^  '--^g-  -'-  o'tat 

ed  the   job   for   luiii.      Because   in   such   cases   a   man   very 

o     else  r^    'T-    ':^'    ""^""^    ^^°™    '"^    f°~    --0-  V 
or  else  takes  his  time  to  carry  them  out. 

Meeting  Place  for  Managers  and  Foremen 
Every   plant  should  have   an  auditorium  or  some  avail 
able  meeting  place  for  managers  and   foremen       \1  Z 
should  be  held  at  least  once  — <^-  ^- °  ""    .^^«et'"gs 


to  the  men  who  must  re])ort  directly  to  the  manager,  and 
by  the  managers,  I  mean  the  men  who  are  directly  res- 
ponsible to  the  president  for  the  operation  of  the  plant.  As 
I  said  before,  plants  are  too  large  for  the  manager  to 
know  all  the  men  personally,  but  they  are  not  too  large 
for  him  to  know  all  of  his  "foremen"  and  for  him  to  be 
responsible  for  the  kind  of  "foremen"  in  his  employment. 

Managers  Should  Have  Minds  of  Their  Own 

Managers  should  be  men  who  have  minds  of  their  own, 
and  be  capable  of  aiding  in  the  making  of  decisions  by  the 
foremen.  If  he  is  a  man  who  is  easily  influenced  by 
"smooth"  talk,  the  chances  are  that  some  of  the  foremen 
will  take  advantage  of  him.  This  will  lead  to  hard  feelings 
among  the  "foremen".  Therefore,  several  important  items 
for  him  to  consider  are:  First,  to  sincerely  endeavor  to 
give  his  foremen  a  "square  deal";  second,  to  treat  tliem  as 
partners  in  the  business;  third,  to  give  much  thought  and 
energy  to  their  training  because  he  must  rely  upon  them 
to  such  an  extent. 

When  a  manager  promotes  a  man  from  the  ranks  or 
employs  a  new  foreman,  he  should  call  a  meeting  of  all 
the  foremen.  At  the  meeting,  he  should  introduce  the 
new  man,  stating  his  position  and  ask  all  of  the  foremen 
to  cooperate  with  him  in  hel})ing  the  new  man  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions  of  the  plant. 


and   foremen 

intention  of  the  manager  to  ^' ^  wl!;  ^ '""'^' 
deal."  At  the.se  meetings  subjfcts  o  foperatTo„  safef'"".' 
new   problems    should    be   discussed     T.ll?"'  ^^"'"^  "'"^ 


tics^and  reports  should  be  con^.^^d.     ThlTgl^^^he  fore- 


The  manager  man   pride,   credit   for   work   w  II    H 

should  outline  the-work  for  the  new  man  and  explain  fully  stimulant  for  better  results       d         l"*"  burnishes      a 

what  is  expected  of  him.     If  the  foreman  is  employed  from  which  to  aim       This  nlace  fo        ^7     ^"'^  '^  '''^''"''"  S"*!   at 

another  mill,  it  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  that   he  foremen   alone-   it   shonlH    nl      '"^''''"g*  «''ould  not  be  for 
■■■"""  .       '         -'"ouiu   also   be   tor  the    reiirHc^«f„t;,.„„ 


knows  his  job.  Regardless  of  the  kind  of  work  and  the 
similarity,  there  are  no  two  plants  in  which  the  conditions 
are  the  same  and  it  takes  a  new  man  several  days  to  be- 

*  Delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Sec- 
tion, Tenth  Annual  Safety  Congress  of  the  National 
Safety   Council,   Boston,   Sept.   26-30,   1921. 


of  the  great  mass  of  working'me;:.     WhS'the'w'r''"''' 
really   want   is   sHlf-.v,.,.„„?„_    ._   .  V,'       '.     working  men 

ve   the 

matters 

come 

.■ould  „„1  be  possible  „„„;,,;:",•  i;",'"".'!  "'   »."  ll»  "»n 
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best  men  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  the  management  to 
discuss  subjects  which  take  deliberation. 

A  large  field  in  which  the  manager  can  show  true  in- 
terest in  his  foremen  and  workmen  is  the  social  field.  Not 
many  years  ago  this  was  practically  unheard  of,  but  to- 
day,' it  has  become  one  of  the  essential  developments  of 
all"  i)lants.  Under  the  social  field  there  are  many  phases 
to  be  considered  as  for  example  group  insurance,  recrea- 
tion and  amusements,  the  housing  situation,  health  of 
employees  and  their  families,  luncli  rooms,  rest  rooms, 
groceries  with  minimum  prices,  charity  for  the  absolutely 
needy,  etc.  Every  manager  should  make  a  study  of  the 
conditions  surrounding  his  men  and  their  families  and 
sincerely  endeavor  to  obtain  all  he  possibly  can  for  them. 

Now  then,  let  us  take  the  foremen's  relationship  to  tile 
plant.     As  has  been  said  before,  this  includes  all  men  who 
are  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  manager. 
Should  Have  Pleasing  Personality 

A  good  "foreman"  possesses  a  pleasing  personality  and 
is  not  a  "grouch".  He  should  be  a  leader  of  men  and  not 
a  driver,  for  the  days  of  driving  men  arc  past.  An  ami- 
able man  can  get  more  cooperation  from  his  men  than  the 
one  who  would  be  termed  a  "bully".  It  used  to  take  a  husky 
man  to  be  a  foreman,  but  today  it  takes  a  quick-witted  man 
who  can  understand  human  nature,  who  treats  every  man 
as  all  individual  and  does  not  regard  human  labor  as  some- 
thing which  can  be  bought  and  sold  as  machines  and  raw 
inatirial.  Tiie  foreman  should  be  well  enough  acquainted 
with  his  men  to  be  able  to  call  them  by  their  first  names. 
An  employee  usually  ieels  nearer  to  you,  if  you  can  call 
him  by  his  first  name  of  his  "nick-name."  A  distinction 
should,  however,  be  made  between  friendliness  and 
familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  foreman.  The  responsibility 
ot  Ins  men's  work  rests  upon  the  foreman,  consequently  he 
must  be  responsible  lor  their  actions.  VV  lien  a  foreman 
takes  on  a  new  man,  he  should  call  all  the  men  of  his  de- 
partment together  and  introduce  the  newcomer  to  them 
and  tlien  explain  just  what  is  expected  of  him — the  work- 
ing hours,  ecc.  'llie  next  step  would  be  to  take  the  new 
aiaii  tiirougli  the  mill,  to  point  out  to  him  the  dangerous 
places  aiiu  [lien  allow  hiiu  to  work  with  another  man  who 
IS  tiiorouglily  lamiliar  with  the  lant,  for  a  few  days.  Thus 
tiie  liabiiicy  ot  accidents  would  be  reduced.  Safety  has  to 
do  witli  tile  safeguarding  ol  human  lives.  No  phase  of  the 
loremen's  work  is  so  important  as  this.  The  foreman 
siiou.d  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  a  protector  of  human  life, 
that  lie  can  prevent  men  from  being  maimed  and  crippled, 
and  tiiat  his  mistakes  are  apt  to  be  sad  ones.  He  should 
he  kind-hearted  and  patient,  and  quick  to  see  things 
which  endanger  lite  and  limb.  It  is  also  the  dutj  of  the 
loreiiian  to  make  material  conditions  so  safe  that  the  work- 
men can  do  their  tasks  witliout  abnormal  care.  After  the 
new  man  has  started  working,  the  foreman  sliould  study 
mm  carefully  to  see  if  he  is  fitted  for  the  place  and  to 
learn  whether  he  is  a  reliable,  or  careless,' shiftless  work- 
man. As  I  stated  before,  the  foreman  has  tlie  responsibility 
ot  selecting  liis  men,  this  should  be  the  case  in  every  mill, 
although  they  have  an  employment  bureau  which  hires 
and  "lires"  his  men.  In  no  plant  should  the  foreman  be 
couipelled  to  take  a  man  sent  him  by  the  employment 
bureau  against  his  wishes,  although  the  candidate  might 
be  a  good  man,  in  some  cases  it  would  be  impossible  tor 
him  and  the  foreman  to  agree.  If  a  foreman  does  not  act 
in  harmony  with  one  of  his  men,  he  should  report  the  fact 
to  the  employment  bureau  that  the  man  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  department.  Good  work  cannot  be  ex- 
pected where  there  is  discord.  This  discord  may  be  be- 
tween only  one  man  and  the  foreman  but  if  allowed  to 
continue,  soon  spreads  throughout  the  department.  This 
will   cause   the   men   to   think   less    of   their    foreman   as   a 


leader  because  they  will  see  the  dissatisfied   one  "getting 
by",  while  doing  less  and  poorer  work. 

Should  Study  Human  Nature 

The  foreman  should  study  human  nature  or  the  psy- 
chology of  human  nature  that  he  will  be  better  able  to 
handle  each  man  individually.  Some  men  require  a  com- 
mand in  order  to  accomplish  certain  duties  while  the  wil- 
lingness of  others  must  be  secured  in  a  different  manner. 
Then  too  there  are  cases  of  reprimanding  which  must  be 
considered  when  men  make  mistakes  or  "loaf  on  the  job." 
Some  men  need  speaking  to  rather  "roughly"  while  with 
others  it  is  sufficient  just  to  remind  them  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  made  a  mistake  or  are  wasting  time. 

A  foreman  should  always  be  glad  to  explain  the  best 
way  of  doing  work  to  his  men.  If  the  men  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  work,  he  should  show  them  that  he  is  not  afraid 
to  work,  but  should  always  allow  the  workmen  to  solve 
problems  for  themselves.  He  should  always  he  open  to 
suggestion  from  his  men  and  always  encourage  self-ex- 
pression, because  there  are  many  capable  men  under  the 
foreman  whose  suggestions  might  prove  valuable  because 
they  are  in  the  thickest  of  every-day  battles,  where  sug- 
gestions naturall}'  arise  of  which  the  foreman  would 
never  think. 

The  foreman  should  not  boast  to  his  men  of  what  he  has 
accomplished  and  how  he  once  did  things,  nor  should  he 
take  all  the  credit  for  the  efficient  and  safe  operation  of 
his  department  or  neglect  to  mention  the  name  of  the  man 
who  made  a  wortlij'  suggestion  when  reporting  to  the 
manager.  A  good  foreman  will  show  by  some  reward,  a 
good  word  or  a  slap  on  the  back,  that  he  appreciate  good 
work. 

I  have  only  touched  on  some  of  the  points  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  I  feel  that  much  more  could  be  said.  It  sum- 
marizes down  to  the  fact  that  the  right  kind- of  man  is  ne- 
cessary to  assume  all  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  manager 
or  foreman.  Of  course  the  manager  is  responsible  to  the 
president  for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
plant.  When  you  speak  of  the  operation  of  the  plant,  you 
speak  of  the  responsibility  of  every  person  working  in  tlie 
plant  and  the  machinery. 

The  foreman  is  directly  responsible  to  the  manager  for 
the  safe  and  efficient  ojieration  of  his  department.  His 
responsibilities  are  of  a  smaller  scope  because  he  has 
fewer  persons  and  less  machines  under  him,  but  his  task 
is  more  difficult  because  he  has  to  deal  with  less  intel- 
ligent labor. 


THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY 
A  DECENNIAL  RECORD 

In  commemoration  of  the  recently  celebrated  tenth 
anniversary  of  tlie  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Mad- 
ison Wis.,  there  ha.s  been  published  a  very  fine  book 
of  19(i  pages  which  gives  the  histoiy  of  the  institution 
and  a  description  of  the  Laboratoiy  and  its  wonderful 
facilities  for  the  study  of  the  utilization  of  forest  re- 
sources in  every  lin  of  industrial  work  and  includes  an 
account  of  the  decennial  celebration.  All  of  these 
.speeches  are  excellent  reading  and  it  would  well  repay 
anyone  connected  with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  to 
invest  $1.7;")  which  merely  covers  the  cost  of  luiblication 
in  tliis  review.  Tliere  are  some  very  fine  illustrations 
of  the  equi|)ment  of  the  laboratory.  There  are  a  few 
institutions  that  have  done  more  or  are  likely  to  do  as 
mucli  for  the  jiaper  industry  as  the  F(H"est  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madison.  It  is  jioped  tliat  this  record  of 
achieveuient  will  help  those  who  hold  the  purse  strings 
to  see  the  need  and  advantage  of  a  little  more  generous 
supijort  of  such  a   wortiiy  government  department. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Terms 


(Ciintinued  from  last  issue.) 

F'lease    mention    any    on-ors    to    the 

editor. 

Boot  Boards.  Specially  hard  boards 
jireparcd  from  waste  papers  and  tough 
fiber,  used  for  the  insoles  and  heels  of 
boots.  Fretiuently  toughened  by  the 
addition  of  pulped  leather  clippings. 

Borax.  A  weak  alkali  (sodium  bibo- 
r;ite,  Na  BO  lOH  O)  used  as  a 
solvent  for  casein  in  coating  for  paper. 
Sometimes  used  in  de-inking  process. 

Bowl.  Special  soft  paper  used  for 
making  rolls  or  bowls  of  paper,  re- 
quired in  the  supercalender  machine. 
Made  solely  of  or  from  mixtures  of 
soft  rag,  wool,  asbestos,  beaten  quick- 
ly and  .not  sized.  Made  from  the 
waste  of  flax  spinning  mills,  unsized, 
bleaclied  or  unbleached,  used  for  the 
paper  rolls  in  calendering  machines, 
where  there  are  alternate  rolls  of 
compressed  paper  and  chilled  iron. 
(Bromley).  In  some  instances  the 
paper  has  been  partially  parchment- 
ized. 

Bowls.  Calender  rolls  made  of  paper. 
Disks  of  paper  with  hole  in  center, 
placed  on  edge  and  mounted  on  a 
shaft — set  up  by  screwed  washers  at 
each  end. 

Box  Board.  A  stiff  paper  made  from 
straw,  mechanical  pulp,  sulphite  or 
sulphate  pulp  for  making  paper  boxes 
or  cartons.     Some  grades  must  be   of 

specified  bursting  strength. 

Box  Enamels.  White  or  colored  coat- 
ed papers  of  the  cheapest  description, 
used  for  covering  boxes.  Coated  on 
one  side  only  and  very  highly  glazed. 

Break.  A  rupture  of  the  continuous 
sheet  of  paper  running  on  a  paper 
machine.  May  be  a  "wet"  or  "dry" 
break,  depending  on  its  location  on 
the  machine.  A  "wet"  break  is  that 
occuring  at  the  couch  or  on  the 
presses.  A  "dry"  break  usually  refers 
to  one  at  the  calenders  or  at  the  reel. 

Breaker.     See   Beater  and   Potcher. 

Breaking  Length.  Such  length  of  a 
strip  of  paper,  of  stated  width,  that 
its  weight,  suspended  freely  would 
break  the  strip.  The  factor  of  ten- 
sile strength  commonly  used  in  Eu- 
rope determined  by  the  Schopper 
strength  tester. 

Breast  Roll.  The  roll,  usually  of  gun 
metal,  carrying  the  wire  at  the  end  of 
a  fourdrinier  machine  next  to  the 
flow  box. 

Bright  Enamels.  Enameled  papers, 
coated  on  one  side  only,  finished  with 
a  high  polish  produced  by  calender- 
ing.    Used  for  labels. 

Bristol.  A  special  form  of  board  first 
made  in  Bristol,  England.  Used  for 
plate  printing,  menu  cards,  calendars, 
and  high-class  advertising.  Made  of 
rag  stock  alone,  rag  and  bleached  sul- 
phite, or  sulphate  only.  Fourdrinier 
machine  used  and  preparation  of  sur- 
face commences  from  the  wire  and 
must  be  carefully  attended  to  through- 


out the  process.  Hot  pressing  is  not 
now  depended  on  for  surface.  Index 
Bristol  is  ink  resisting  and  smooth 
without  gloss.  Wedding  Bristol  must 
be  free  from  gloss.  When  gloss  is 
required,  the  surface  prepared  as 
above  needs  only  increased  pressure. 
Inferior  grades,  sometimes  on  a  cy- 
linder machine,  contain  a  filler  or 
cheaper  material,  even  mechanical 
pulp,  sandwiched  between  two  thin 
layers  of  higher  grade. 

Broke.  Refuse  paper.  In  general, 
that  produced  during  the  operation  of 
the  paper  machine,  either  wet  or  dry, 
produced  at  beginning  of  operations, 
or  as  a  result  of  breaks  in  the  sheet, 
on  account  of  imperfections  or  while 
making  adjustments.  "Wet  broke"  is 
that  accumulating  at  the  presses. 
"Dry  broke"  at  the  calenders,  reel  and 
winder.  See  Machine  broke;  Finish- 
ing broke. 

Browns,  Brown  wrapping  paper  of 
every  description:  Rope  browns.  Air 
dried.  Cylinder  dried.  Air-dried  browns 
are  more  flexible  and  durable  than 
machine  dried  browns. 

Buff  Printings.  Ordinary  printing 
paper  colored  buff,  the  tone  being 
produced  generally  by  iron  salt  added 
to  the  stock  in  the  beater. 

Burner 

(1)  The  pan,  revolving  cylinder,  re- 
tort or  other  form  of  furnace  in 
which  sulphur  is  bui'ned  in  sulphite 
acid  plants. 

(2)  The  long  revolving  cylinder  in 
soda  and  sulphate  recovery  plants 
in  which  the  black  ash  is  produced; 
known  as  the  rotary  burner. 

(3)  In  a  boiler  room  the  dutch  oven 
in  which  the  woodroom  refuse  is 
fired;    otherwise,   "refuse  burner." 

Burr.  A  tool  used  for  roughening  the 
the  worn  face  of  a  pulp  grindstone  by 
pressing  it  against  the  movina:  face  of 
the  stone.  The  surface  of  the  burr  is 
covered  with,  various  cutting  patterns, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
which  are  reproduced  on  the  grinding 
face  of  the  stone.  Variations  in  the 
surface  patterns  have  been  found  to 
have  important  effects  on  the  ground 
stock,  both  in  yield  and  quality.  See 
Thread  burr,  Straight  burr,  Spiral 
burr.    Diamond    point. 

Bush    Roll.     See    Burr. 

Bursting  Strength.  The  resistance  of 
paper  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  us- 
ually referred  to  in  percentage  of 
the  weight  per  ream  of  paper  tested. 
The  test  is  made  on  Ashcroft,  Mullen 
or  District  of  Columbia  instruments. 

Butter.  Papers  used  for  wrapping 
butter,  lard,  and  similar  greasy  goods. 
Usually  some  cheap  form  of  vegetable 
parchment  or  its  substitutes.  Imitation 
parchment. 


Cable  Papers.  Also  called  insulating 
papers.  Made  from  manila,  jute  and 
sometimes  all  wood  pulp.     Some  are 


un.sized  and  some  arc  hard-sized. 
Strength   is   essential. 

Calcium  Bisulphite.  S.  !•  Bisulphite  of 
Lime. 

Calcined    Lime.     Sic    Caustic    Lime. 

Calcium  Carbide.  (CaC  )  a  compound 
made  by  subjecting  a  mixture  of 
quicklime  and  carbon  to  the  heal  rft 
an  electric  arc.  In  contact  with  water, 
acetylene  is  produced. 

Calcium  Carbonate.  Limestone 
(CaCO  ),  marble,  chalk,  calcite,  calc- 
spar. 

Calcium  Hydroxide.  Sip  Slaked  Lime; 
also  called  calcium  hydrate.  Milk  of 
lime. 

Calcium    Hypochlorite.     See    Bleach. 

Calcium    Oxide.     See   Caustic    Lime. 

Calcium  Sulphate.  A  compound 
(CaSO^  2H^O)  found  in  nature  as  a 
mineral  called  gypsum  or  alabaster. 
Prepared  artificially,  it  is  called  crown 
filler  or  pearl  hardening.  Used  in 
papermaking.      See  gypsum  and   gyps. 

Calcium  Sulphite.  CaSO  2H  O,  or 
"mono-sulphite"  of  lime  the  salt 
formed  by  sulphurous  acid  in  con- 
tact with  an  excess  SO^.  It  is  the 
first  step  in  the  production  of  cal- 
cium bisulphite  liquor.  Insoluble  in 
water   but    dissolves    in    acid. 

Calender.  A  set  or  stack  of  superim- 
posed rolls  of  steel,  or  alternately 
steel  and  paper  rolls,  through  which 
paper  is  passed  from  top  to  bottom 
for  the  production  of  a  smooth  sur- 
face thereon,  and  to  improve  the 
printing  or  otlier  surface  properties  of 
paper.     See  Super  Calender. 

Calender  Cuts.  A  defect  in  paper.  The 
split  edges  of  wrinkles  in  the  paper 
web  nipped  in  the  passage  through 
the  calenders. 

Calendered.  Paper  having  a  smooth 
and  more  or  less  polished  surface  im- 
parted by  passing  through  the  calen- 
der. Opposed  to  rough  or  unfinished. 

Calender  Spots.  Defects  caused  in 
paper  hy  spots  of  oil  or  particles  ad- 
hering to  calender  rolls.  Sometimes 
caused  by  the  effect  of  the  calender 
on  damp  spots  in  the  paper. 

Calf.  A  more  or  less  embossed  stout 
paper,  colored  to  suit  fancy,  made  to 
imitate  leather.  Used  for  bookbinding 
to  imitate  leather. 

Campeachy    Wood.     See    Logwood. 

Canada  Balsam.  A  pale-colored  oleo- 
r«sin  obtained  from  the  Balsam  fir 
(Abies  Balsamea).  Used  by  woods- 
men for  treatment  of  light  cuts  and 
abrasions.  Used  for  mounting  objects 
in  preparing  permanent  microscopic 
slides.  Its  refractive  index  is  1.53, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  glass,  and  in 
addition  it  hardens  with  age. 
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Canary  Yellow.     See  Lead  Chromale. 

Cannabis  Sativa,  Hemp.  A  plant 
yruwn  in  India  yielding  fiber  of  great 
strength.  It  comes  to  the  paper  mill 
in  the  form  of  canvas,  sailcloth,  ropes, 
e^c,  and  is  the  basis  of  rope  stock. 
Used  for  special  bag,  cable  and  insula- 
tion papers.  Cannot  be  readily  bleach- 
ed to  a  good  color. 

Cap 

(1)  A  metal  covering  to  screw  on  the 
ends  of  piping  or  place  over  ends  of 
shafts,  etc. 

(2)  Abbreviation  for  foolscap,  a  writ- 
ing paper  sheet.  There  are  several 
"cap"  sizes  in  both  writing  and 
wrapping  papers.  See  Sizes  of 
paper. 

Carbide.     See  Calcium   Carbide. 

Carbolic.  Paper  impregnated  or  sur- 
faced with  a  mixture  of  stearin  and 
carbolic  acid.  Used  as  a  wrapping 
paper  for  food,  In  special  cases — not 
in  contact  of  course.     Poisonous. 

Carbon  Paper.  Usually,  used  for 
the  production  of  duplicate  copies 
of  letters,  bills,  etc.  Sui-faced 
with  a  mixture  of  lamplack  or 
coloring  matters  and  substances,  such 
as  wax,  soap  (better)  or  fatty  oils. 
It  consists  of  a  paper  with  a  coating 
of  color,  ground  in  an  oily  or  waxy 
medium,  applied  to  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  sheet.  The  pigment,  for  the  black, 
mauve  and  blue  carbons,  is  large- 
ly composed  of  lampblack,  but  other 
coloring  materials  are  used.  The  paper 
is  unrolled  from  the  web.  passing 
through  the  machine,  and  the  color 
applied  to  the  surface  and  brushed  to 
rub  the  coating  into  the  paper.  Pass- 
ing over  heated  and  cooled  cylinders, 
the  paper  receives  its  finish  and  is 
reeled  and  allowed  to  mature. 

Carbonate  of  Lime.  Limestone.  See 
Calcium  Carbonate. 


Carbonate    of    Soda.     Soda   ash. 
Sodium  Carbonate. 


See 


Cardboard.  Thick  paper  used  for  cards, 
a  loose  term  generally  applied  to 
thick  still  paper,  or  to  the  stiff  board 
obtained  by  pasting  a  number  of  lay- 
ers of  paper  together. 

Cards 

(1)  Pasteboards,  ivory  boards,  and 
pulp  boards  are  cut  into  desired 
sizes,,  and  put  up  into  packets  of 
52  and  1,040. 

(2)  A  term  used  of  chips  in  a  chem- 
ical pulp  mill  to  describe  a  broad 
mass  of  chips,  but  of  the  desired 
length.  A  slice  of  wood. 

Carpet  Felt.  A  soft,  thick,  spongy, 
paper  used  between  floor  and  carpet. 
Prepared  usually  on  a  multicylinder 
machine  from  common  waste  paper, 
rags,   and   similar   residues. 

Carriage  Panel.  Hard  stiff  boards 
made  from  waste  paper,  etc.,  very 
heavily  pressed.  Frequently  harden- 
ed and  stiffened  by  vulcanizing. 
Used  for  ceilings  of  railway  and  other 
cars  and  to  some  extent  automobile 
parts. 


Carron  Oil.  A  mi.xture  of  equal  parts 
of  lime  water  and  cotton  seed,  or 
olive  oil,  used  in  treatment  of  burns. 
One  of  the  indispensables  in  a  first- 
aid    cabinet. 

Carton  Pierre.  A  French  term  mean- 
ing stone  card.  An  imitation  stone 
prepared  by  molding  pulp  or  waste 
paper  into  various  shajies  under  pres- 
sure. Used  for  theatrical  pi-operties 
and  similar  objects. 

Cartridge.  A  strong  paper  originally 
used  for  cartridges,  now  used  for 
rough  drawing.  There  are  several 
standard  sizes  in  the  trade,  that 
known   as    "cartridge   size"    being   26" 

X  21." 
Casein.  A  compound  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation from  skim  milk,  using  di- 
lute acids  in  excess.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol  or  ether.  Soluble  in 
alkalis,  alkali  carbonate,  strong  acids, 
and  borax.  Used  as  the  adhesive  in 
preparing  coatings  for  paper. 

Casing  Paper.  Special  Wrappings,  us- 
ually waterproof.     See  Sizes  of  paper. 

Cassie.  A  term  once  used  to  describe 
the  tew  outside  sheets  of  a  ream  of 
paper.  From  the  French  word,  Casse, 
broken. 

Catechu.  A  natural  dyestutf  obtained 
from  certain  species  of  Acacis,  Areca 
and  Uncaria.  growing  in  India.  Gives 
brown,   olive,   gray   and   black   shades. 

Cathode.     See   Kathode. 

Caustic.  Biting,  corroding.  The  hy- 
droxides of  the  alkalis  and  of  lime  are 
so-called  from  their  possession  of  this 
property.  Conmionly  used  for  caustic 
soda  in  solid  form. 

Causticizing.  Treatment  of  soda-ash 
solution  with  quick  lime  to  produce 
caustic  .soda.  The  final  treatment  in 
preparing  the  cooking  liquor  in  a 
soda  or  sulphate  mill. 

Caustic  Lime.  Quicklime.  Calcium 
oxide  (CaOl.  prepared  from  limestone 
or  marble,  by  heating  in  kilns  to  a 
temperature  exceeding  825  deg.  C. 
Sometimes  referred  to  as  Calx.  Op- 
posed to  slaked  or  hydrated  lime. 

Caustic  Soda.  Sodium  hydroxide, 
NaOH.  A  strong  alkali.  The  active 
agent  in  the  cooking  of  pulp  by  the 
soda  process,  and  the  chief  agent  in 
cooking  by  the  sulphate  process. 
One  of  the  by-products  of  an  electro- 
bleach   plant   producing   Chlorine. 

Celloph.ane.  A  thin  transparent  film 
simulating  paper,  used  for  wrapping 
purposes  and  made  from  a  solution  of 
cellulose,  as  viscose  or  cellulose  ace- 
tate. 

Celluloid.  A  cellulose  product  obtain- 
ed by  mixing  camphor  with  nitro- 
cellulose. The  camphor  is  dissolved 
in  alcohol  and  the  nitrn-cellulose  add- 
ed. It  is  then  worked  between  rollers 
and  warm  pressed.  It  is  inflammable, 
but  not  explosive.  The  nitro-cellu- 
lose  is  called  pyroxylin.  It  is  some- 
times a  nitrated  paper  and  is  a  mix- 
ture of  tetra — and  pent.anitrate  of  cel- 
lulose. 

Cellulose.  A  solid  carbohydrate  found 
in  the  structure  of  plants,  having  the 
form  of  long  thin  cells  and  constitutes 


the  fibrous  raw  material  for  paper 
m.aking.  It  is  a  definite  chemical 
compound,  whose  molecule  is  an  un- 
known multiple  of  C  H  0_^,  and  is  gen- 
erally written  (C  H  O  ).t.  In  cotton 
the  purest  form  is  found.  The  com- 
mon term  for  chemical  woodpulp. 

Cellulose  Acetate.  Compounds,  three 
in  number,  varying  in  molecular  con- 
tent, prepared  by  treating  cellulose 
with  acetic  acid  in  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid.  After  further  treat- 
ment it  is  sometimes  formed  into 
threads  and  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  an  artificial  silk.  It  Is  not  inflam- 
mable and  thus  is  a  safe  material  for 
moving-picture  films,  for  which  it  is 
used  to  some  extent. 

Cement. 

(1)  To  cause  to  adhere  or  stick. 

(2)  In  building  work — a  fine  powder 
prepared  by  grinding  a  sintered 
mixtured  of  clay  and  lime  having 
the  property  of  setting  to  a  hard 
rock-like  mass,  with  proper  admix- 
ture  of  water. 

Centigrade.     See    thermometers. 

Centrifugal 
(!)   The   action   of  a  force   tending  to 

throw   liquids   or   solids   away   from 

a   revolving  center. 
(2)   A   machine    by   which    liquids   are 

separated  from  solids  by  the  use  of 

centrifugal  force.     A  centrifuge. 

Centrifugal  Pump.     See  Rotary  Pumps. 

Centrifugal    Screens.     See    Screens. 

Centrifuge.     See   Centrifugal. 

Chance  Sulphur.  See  Recovered  Sul- 
phur. 

Charging  Floor.  In  a  chemical  pulp 
mill,  the  floor  below-  the  chip  loft, 
whore  the  operation  of  loading  the 
digester  is  carried  out. 

Chart 

(11  A  strong  tub-sized  rag  paper  of 
medium  surface,  used  for  charts 
and  maps.  Inferior  qualities  are 
made  from  woodpulp.  It  is  special- 
ly treated  so  as  to  stretch  as  little 
as  possible.  Must  be  strong,  pliable, 
tough,  resistant  to  wear,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  a  good  i)rinting  sur- 
face. 

(2)  The  record  of  an  operation  or 
period  of  time  as  by  a  recording 
thermometer. 

Checker  Work 

(1)  Bricks  or  blocks  so  laid  that 
spaqes  are  left  between  them  for 
the  passage  of  gases  or  liquids 
which  in  so  doing  are  retarded, 
mixed,  or  made  to  yield   their  heat. 

(2)  Reclaiming  tower  of  a  Sulphite 
Mill. 

Chemical  Pulp.  Wood  pulp  produced 
by  the  sulphite,  sulphate,  or  soda 
processes.  as  differentiated  from 
mechanically  prepared  pulp  obtained 
by   grinding   wood. 

Chenick.  A  term  sometimes  used  in 
the  textile  trade  for  solution  of  bleach- 
ing powder. 

Cheque  Papers.  Good  quality  of  bond 
paper,    specially    made    for    strength. 
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Sometimes  of  chemical  pulp,  but  us- 
ually all  rag.  Some  cheque  papers 
contain  chemical  compounds  which 
render  alterations  or  erasures  easy  of 
detection. 

Chest.  The  vat  or  tank  equipped  with 
an  agitator  holding  the  reserve  of 
paper  stock.  Referred  to  as  "machine 
chest." 

China  Clay.  Kaolin,  silicate  of  alum- 
ina, found  in  nature  and  used  as  a 
paper  filler  on  account  of  its  white- 
ness and  other  physical  properties. 
Chief  sources,  Cornwall,  England,  and 
the  Southern  United  States. 

China   Grass.     See   Ramie. 

Chip 

(1)  To  produce  chips. 

(2)  A  small  piece  of  pulp  wood  pre- 
pared for  digestion  and  produced 
in  the  chipper,  which  see. 

(3)  A  term  to  indicate  a  certain  qua- 
lity of  paper  board  made  from  waste 
paper. 

Chip  Loft.  That  portion  of  a  chem- 
ical pulp  mill,  holding  the  chip  bin, 
and  usually  directly  above  the  digest- 
ers. 

Chipper.  A  machine  consisting  of  a 
frame  and  a  heavy  metal  di.sk  on  a 
shaft  rotating  vertically  with  knives 
mounted  obliquely  in  its  face.  Used 
in  a  chemical  pulp  mill  for  cutting 
pulp  wood   blocks   into   chips. 

Chip  Screen.  A  revolving  or  shaking 
strainer,  receiving  the  chips  from  the 
chipper  for  classification  by  removing 
the  saw  dust,  splinters,  and  oversize 
chips. 

Chloride  of  Lime.  Bleaching  powder 
See   Bleach. 

Chlorine.  Cl^.  A  greenish  gas  of  pun- 
gent odor  produced  by  electrolysis  of 
salt  solution.  Absorbed  by  dry  lime, 
it  yields  bleaching  powder.  Fibers 
previousl.v  boiled  in  caustic  soda  are 
readily  bleached  when  exposed  to 
chlorine  gas.  Liquid  chlorine  is  now 
transported  in  tank  cars  or  cylinders 
for  convenience  in  preparing  bleach 
at  the  mills  from  milk  of  lime. 

Chlorophyll.  The  green  coloring  mat- 
ter of  plants. 

Chromate  of  Lead.  See  Lead  Chrom- 
ate. 

Chrome  Yellow.  A  coloring  material 
consisting  of  lead  chromate,  produced 
in  the  beater  by  the  use  of  sodium 
chromate  followed   by   lead   nitrate. 

Chromo.  A  heavily  coated  paper  used 
in  chrome-lithography.  The  body  is 
usually  a  stout  paper  of  sulphite  and 
soda.  The  surface  is  somewhat  dull 
and  more  absorbent  than  an  art 
paper.  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  meaning  color. 

Cigarette.  A  specially  made  tissue, 
unsized,  containing  little  or  nn  load- 
ing material. 

Cloth-Lined  Paper.  Cotton  cloth, 
equivalent  to  scrim  or  common  mus- 
lins, according  to  quality,  having  a 
paper    facing.     Cloth    centers d    paper 


has  thin  paper  pasted  on  each  side, 
while  "clothed  backed"  papers  are  of 
better  quality,  with  a  fair  quality  of 
cloth  on  the  back.  Cloth-lined  cards 
(linen-lined)  are  thicker  than  papers. 
Surface-enameled  cloth-lined  cards 
are  first  made  as  cloth-backed  cards 
and  then  enameled  with  the  colored 
coating   and    plate-glazed. 

Coal  on  Specification.  The  purchase  of 
cualon  a  stated  basis  of  heating  value 
and  quality  determined  by  analysis  or 
operation. 

Coal -Tar  Colors.  So  called  because  the 
color  materials  are  derived  from  or- 
ganic substance  found  in  coal-tar. 
See  Aniline  colors. 

Coated 

(1)  Paper  which  has  been  covered 
with  a  special  surface,  brushetTTipon 
it. 

(2)  To  cover  with  a  special  mixture 
composed  of  casein  and  mineral  mat- 
ter, colored  or  uncolored.  The  casein 
is  rendered  soluble  by  the  use  of  borax 

or  other  alkali. 

Cochineal,  Carmine.  The  dried  bodies 
of  the  female  insects  Coccus  Cacti, 
formerly  used  as  a  coloring  matter  for 
paper  and  in  solution  as  a  chemical 
indicator. 

Cockle.  A  wave  at  the  edges  of  a 
sheet  of  paper,  or  small  wrinkles 
caused  by  uneven  dr.ving. 

Cocoanut    Fiber.     Sec    Cocus    Nucifera. 

Cocos  Nucifera,  Coir.  Used  only  for 
matting,  sometimes  to  cover  drainer 
bottom;    not  being  suitable  for  paper. 

Coils 

(1)  Paper  for  various  purposes,  such 
as  telegraphs,  time-recording  ma- 
chines, cash  registers,  music  rolls, 
wiping  the  die  in  relief  stamping, 
and  for  printing  small  forms  on  the 
reel. 

(2)  Papers  slit  from  the  full  reel,  and 
rewound  on  centers  suitable  for  the 
machine   or  other   spindles. 

(3)  An  arrangement  of  pipes  for  gas 
or  liquid  to  be  cooled  or  to  impart 
heat. 

Coir.     See  Cocos    Nucifera. 

Collar 

(1)  Paper  prepared  from  cheap  wood 
pulps,  surfaced  with  linen  muslin 
heavily  coated  with  mineral  matter 
and  highly  glazed.  Used  for  paper 
collars. 

(2)  A  metal  ring  clamped  on  a  shaft 
to  maintain  it  in  proper  longitudinal 
position. 

Collodion.  A  solution  of  nitrated  cellu- 
lose in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Collotype  Printings.  Thick  papers  or 
boards  made  of  rags  or  a  mixture  of 
rag  and  esparto.  Surface  generally  a 
little  rough.  Must  be  fairly  hard  sized 
to  resist  the  damp  surface  of  the  jelly 
used  in   printing. 

Colombier.  See  Sizes  of  Paper.  Fre- 
quently termed  Columbia.  The  word 
is  French  and  means  pigeon-hole. 

Colophony.     See    Rosin. 
Color.     The  degree  in  which  a  surface 
absorbs  or  reflects  light. 


Columbian  Spirits.  Methyl  Alcohol— 
McilKuuil.  Methyl  hydrate. 

•Compensating.  A  balancing  of  forces. 
restoration  of  conditions.  An  ap- 
pliance that  balances  effects. 

Cone   Drive 

(1)  See  Marshall  Drive. 

(2)  Equipment  by  which  the  .speed  of 
a  machine  may  be  varied  although 
driven  by  a  prime  mover  of  con- 
stant speed.  It  consists  essentially 
of  two  cone-shaped  pulleys  connect- 
ed by  a  belt  which  may  be  moved 
along  the  cones,  thereby  varying  the 
final  speed. 

Conifer.  A  tree  of  shrub  belonging  to 
the  order  Coniferse,  so  called  because 
the  fruit  is  a  cone,  as  in  the  pine  and 
firs. 

Constant  Speed. 

(1)  Non-varying  motion. 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  paper  ma- 
chine of  %vhich  the  speed  is  not 
varied;  e.g.,  driving  the  screens  and 
stock   pump. 

Conveyor.  A  mechanical  appliance 
traveling  in  a  more  or  less  horizontal 
position  to  move  materials,  such  as 
blocks  of  pulpwood,  in  a  trough,  by 
a  wire  cable  with  flights  (which  see); 
chips,  usually  on  a  belt,  without 
flights,  or  coal  chains  and  flat  scrap- 
ers or  buckets  if  the  conveyor  is  in- 
clined. There  are  many  varieties, 
See  Elevator. 

Cook 

(1)  A  unit  of  production  in  pulp  mills 
referring  to  the  number  of  digesters 
discharged  as  "thirteen  cooks  in  24 
hours." 

<2)  The  contents     of     a     digester,  as 

'raw  or  burnt  cook." 

(3)  The  man  in  charge  of  operations 
in  the  digester  house  of  a  pulp 
mill.  ^ 

Cooking 

11)  The  treatment  of  rags  or  chips 
with  steam,  chemicals  and  pressure 

(..»  The  period  from  "pressure  up"  to 
blow   off  in   digesting  pulp. 

Cooler.  Apparatus  consisting  usually 
of  antimonial  lead  pipes  submerged  in 
water,  used  for  cooling  the  burner 
gases  in  the  acid  plant,  and  the  re- 
lief gas  and  liquor  from  the  sulphite 
digester. 

Copperas.     Sec  Ferrous  Sulphate. 

Copper-Sulphate.     Blucstone,  Blue  Vit 
nol    CuSO^    5H^O,    a    blue    crystalline 
salt    used    in    water    treatment,    ana 
electric  batteries. 

Copying  Used  for  the  manufacture  of 
otter- books,  for  copying.  A  special 
ti.ssue  paper,  thin,  strong,  unsized  but 
usually  glazed.  Buff  Japanese  paper 
IS  specially  suited  for  this  purpose 

Corchorus  Capsularis.  Jute,  an  Indian 
Plant  the  fiber  of  which  is  used  for 
manufacture  of  coarse  sacks  and  bags 
Among  raw  materials  used  by  paper 
makers  are  the  used  gunny  and  sack- 
ing. 

Cork  Paper.  Used  for  packing  glass 
and  fragile  goods,  consisting  of  heavy 
coarse  paper  surfaced  with  a  mixture 
of  glue  and  powdered  cork. 
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Core 

(1)  The  hollow  spindle  of  iron  pipe, 
wood  or  paper,  upon  which  a  roll 
of  paper  is  built  up. 

(2)  In  patterns,  a  hole  in  a  casting  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  pattern  mak- 
er.    See  Tap. 

(3)  The  internal  revolving  cone  or 
plug  in  a  refining  engine. 

Core  Bar.  One  of  the  bars  inserted  in 
the  core  or  plug  of  a  refining  engine. 
These  bars  act  in  a  sinallar  way  to 
those  of  the  beater  roll.  They  are  set 
up  against  the  shell  bars  by  a  screw 
actuated  by  a  hand  wheel. 

Corrugated  Paper.  The  corrugation  is 
effected  by  running  the  dampened 
paper  between  meshing  gears  and 
afterward  dried,  the  corrugated  paper 
being  glued  or  pasted  to  a  flat  web 
of  similar  paper,  usually  tor  shipping 
containers.  Commonly  the  thinnest 
strawboards  are  u.sed,  but  for  better 
classes  white   papers   are   employed. 

Cotton   Linters.      See  Linters. 

Cotton  Sampling.  White  or  colored 
wrappers  used  for  the  display  of 
packing  of  cottons  and  cotton  goods. 
Made  from  strong  fibers,  such  as  jute, 
soda,  wood  and  rag. 

Couch  Roll.  A  felt-covered  roll  run- 
ning on  the  wii-e  or  cylinder,  which 
takes  the  formed  paper  away  from 
the  wire  and  carries  it  over  the 
presses.  This  refers  to  the  top  couch 
roll  in  a  fourdrinier  machine  which 
has  also  a  bottom  couch  roll  of  gun- 
metal  around  which  the  wire  travels 
and  on  which  the  top  couch  roll  rests. 
See  Suction  Couch. 

Cover.  Thick  heavy  rag  or  wood  pulp 
paper,  rough  machine  finished  and 
-soft  sized,  used  as  covers. 

Crayon.  High  class  heavy  rag  paper, 
tinted  or  plain  colored,  glazed  on  one 
side  only.  Used  for  crayon  drawings, 
water  color  and  sepia  drawings. 

Cream.     The  very  light  tints  of  brown. 

Cream  Laid.  An  ordinary  writing 
paper  of  creamy  color,  made  on  a 
laid  wire  mold,  or  on  a  machine  pro- 
vided with   a  laid   wire  dandy   roll. 

Crcnothrix.  One  of  the  algae  which 
grows  rapidly  in  iron  water  pipes, 
sometimes  completely  blocking  them. 
See  Algae. 

Crepe.  Paper  simulating  crepe.  The 
effect  is  produced  by  crowding  the 
wet  sheet  on  a  roll  by  means  of  a 
doctor.  Strong  sulphite  makes  best 
grades,  but  mixtures  with  mechanical 
pulp  may  be  used.  The  creping  is 
made  coarser  or  finer  by  changes  in 
furnish   and   handling. 

Crinkled  Tissue.  Common  tissue,  plain 
or  colored,  crinkled  by  specially  em- 
bossed rolls. 

Cross.  A  pipe  fitting  having  four  out- 
lets at  right  angles. 

Cross-Head.  That  part  of  a  recipro- 
cating engine  or  pump  which  connects 
the  crank  rod  to  the  piston  rod. 


Crotolaria  juncea.     Sec  Sunn  Hemp. 

Crown 

(.1)  A  progressive  increase  in  diameter 
from  the  outer  edges  toward  the 
center,  as  on  a  pulley  to  hold  belt  in 
place,  or  on  a  heavy  roll  to  com- 
pensate for  sagging  between  bear- 
ings or  compression  due  to  pressure. 
(2)   SeeSizes  of  Paper. 

Crown  Filler.  A  paper  making  mate- 
rial produced  by  reaction  between  so- 
dium sulphate  and  calcium  chloride. 
See  Pearl  Hardening  and  Calcium  Sul- 
phate. 

Crown  Sheet.  That  part  of  a  boiler 
over  the  fire  b'^'v 

Crush.  To  pass  a  wet  sheet  of  paper 
or  pulp  between  rolls  or  presses  under 
too  high  pressure.  Resulting  in  a 
"crowding"   effect   or  breakage. 

Cudbear.  A  coloring  matter  obtained 
by  the  action  of  air  and  ammonia  on 
certain  lichens.  It  is  very  little  used 
in   papermaking. 

Cuprammonium.  A  bluish  solution  of 
copper  oxide  in  ammonia,  which  has 
the  property  of  dissolving  cellulose. 
This  property  is  taken  advantage  of 
in  the  preparation  of  "Willesden" 
water  proof  and  other  products. 

Cutlery.  Common  woodpulp  or  jute 
paper,  prepared  so  as  to  ensure  free- 
dom from  acid  compounds,  or  sub- 
stances likely  to  produce  hydrogen 
sulphide.     Anti-tarnish    papers. 

Cutlery  Ropes.  A  term  applied  to  cut- 
lery papers  made  from  hemp  or  old 
rope. 

Cutter.  A  machine  used  to  trim  paper 
to  size  in  the  flat.  Thei-e  are  two 
kinds,  one  known  as  a  rotary  cutter, 
cutting  sheets  from  rolls  and  the  other 
other  usually  known  as  a  "trimmer", 
usually  known  as  a  "trimmer,"  cutting 
stacked  sheets  of  paper  of  consider- 
able thickness  into  smaller  size.  See 
Duplex  cutter. 

Cyclostyle.  Tissue  waxed  paper  used 
for  cyclostyle  work. 

Cylinder  Mould.  A  cylinder  covered 
with  fine  meshed  wire,  revolving  in 
a  vat  of  paper  or  pulp  stock  in  such 
a  way  as  to  catch  fibers  on  its  sur- 
face and  allowing  the  water  to  pass 
through  the  facing.  See  Couch. 
In  pulp  mills  used  as  a  dewatering 
machine. 

Cylinder  Part.  That  portion  of  a  board 
machine  wherein  one  or  more  cylin- 
ders take  the  place  of  the  wire  of 
fourdrinier  machine. 

Cymene.     (Cymol  CH     C    H    CH     CH 

3         fi         4  2  2 

CH  ).  A  colorless,  transparent  liquid 
with  a  pervading  aromatic  odor. 
Spec,  gravity,  0.862;  boiling  point,  174 
deg.  C.  It  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  so-called  sulphite  turpentine,  ob- 
tained as  a  by-product  in  the  digestion 
of  sulphite  pulp.  It  is  not  a  true  tur- 
pentine. Physically  it  makes  a  good 
substitute  for  turpentine  in  paints  as 
a  thinner,  but  its  use  is  prejudiced  by 
odor.  McKee  (J.  Ind.  &  Kng.  Chem. 
.Tune.  1921)  suggests  the  use  of  cymene 
in    fat    splitting. 


Damping  Rolls 

il)  Small  perfoi-aled  cylinders  or 
pipes  laid  across  the  paper  ma- 
chine, by  which  moist  steam  is 
brought  to  the  web  in  its  passage 
at  calenders  or  elsewhere. 

(2)  Rolls  cockled  internally  with 
water,  on  the  surface  of  which  the 
moisture  of  the  air  is  condensed. 
The  web  of  paper  in  contract  with 
such  rolls  is  dampened  for  calender- 
ing. 

Dandy.  A  hollow  roll  of  proper  dia- 
meter cc.vered  with  wire  cloth,  rest- 
ing and  revolving  on  the  wire  be- 
tween the  suction  boxes.  Any  desir- 
ed pattern  may  be  woven  into  or  ap- 
plied to  the  covering  and  because  it 
stands  out  on  the  face  of  the  roll  its 
outline  is  impressed  on  the  wet  paper, 
which  upon  drying  is  slightly  thinner 
and  more  transparent  on  the  lines  of 
the  pattern.  The  pattern  or  design 
so  produced  is  the  true  "watermark." 

Dandy  Mark.  Defect  in  paper  caused 
by  a  mesh  or  meshes  of  dandy  roll 
becoming  filled,  causing  stock  to  be 
picked  out,  and  leaving  a  hole  or  Im- 
perfection  in   the  sheet   of   paper. 

Decker.  Apparatus  for  removing  part 
of  the  water  from  paper  or  pulp  stock, 
consisting  of  a  vat,  cylinder  mould, 
and  couch  roll,  but  without  a  felt. 
The  fiber  adhering  to  the  couch  is 
scraped  off  by  a  doctor.  So  called 
from  its  designer. 

Deckle- Edged.  Paper  made  to  sim- 
ulate hand-made  paper,  by  leaving 
untrimmed  the  rough  edge  produced 
by  the  deckle. 

Deckle  Strap.  The  endless  rectangular 
rubber  band  which  defines  the  edges 
of  the  paper  being  formed  on  the 
fourdrinier  part  and  keeps  the  stock 
from  running  off  the  wire  at  the  sides. 

Deckle 

(1)  Movable  wooden  framing  round 
the  wire  mould  in  making  paper  by 
hand. 

(2)  The  ragged  edge  on  hand-made 
paper. 

<3)  The  distance  between  the  deckle 
straps  on  a  fourdrinier  machine  or 
the  width  t.f  untrimmed  paper  being 
made:  e.g..  narrow  deckle  or  160 
inch  deckle. 

Decorticate.  To  remove  husks  or  lint- 
ers from  cotton  or  other  seeds— from 
"cortex,"  the  bark. 

Defective.  Incomplete,  having  some 
part  missing,  or  badly  made. 

Degras.     See  Lanolin. 

Deliquescent.  Having  the  property  of 
taking  moisture  from  the  air.  hygro- 
scopic. Bleaching  powder.  Salt"  and 
Calcium  Chloride  are  examples  of  de- 
liquescent   materials. 

Demy.     See  Sizes  of  paper. 

Devil.  A  machine  for  removing  dust 
and  dirt  from  rags. 

Dewater.  Taking  water  out,  or  re- 
ducing the  water  content  of  stock 
Pulp  thickener.     Decker. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Seldom  does  one  read  a  more  interesting  biographical 
sketch  than  the  story  of  J.  R.  Booth  as  written  for  Mae- 
Lean's  Magazine  by  Charles  Ciiristopher  Jenkins.  It  will 
be  read  and  enjoyed  by  everyone  connected  with  the  paper 
industry,  because  Mr.  Booth  has  been  a  strong  man  and  a 
pioneer  in  this  industry  for  many  years.  No  one  com- 
mands and  deserves  greater  respect  and  affection  than  is 
felt  for  him  by  the  thousands  he  has  employed,  touched 
and  befriended.  He  is  now  an  old  man — 95 — but  we  trust 
that  as  long  as  lie  lives  he  will  be  blessed  with  the  keenness 
and  vigor  lie  still  enjoys. — Editor. 

If  at  the  outset  one  were  to  seek  for  the  golden  key  to 
the  tremendous  successes  of  John  R.  Bootli,  tlie  migiitiest 
of  all  the  big  timber  kings  of  this  continent,  he  would 
surely  discover  it  to  have  been  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
future  of  his  native  Canada,  a  faith  that  was 
fixed  and  unswerving  when  other  men  seriously  doubted 
that  the  struggling  young  British  colony  of  the  fifties 
would  ever  grow  to  merit  its  swaddling  clothes  as  a  self- 
governing  Dominion  within  the  Empire.  Booth  is  one  of 
the  few  history  makers  of  those  days  left  to  remind  us  of 
the  intellectual  giants  who  conceived  and  made  come  true 
the  dream  that  is  our  Canada  of  today.  Like  some  tall 
pine  of  the  forests  from  which  he  took  tribute  is  John 
Rudolphus  Bootii  . —  left  standing  alone  in  patriardial 
grandeur  when  others  of  liis  day  and  generation  are  gone 
and   forgotten. 

Still  An  Active  FigTire 

Like  the  lone  pine  of  the  one-time  forests,  tliis  grand  old 
man  of  the  roaring  fifties  and  sixties  shows  little  change 
in  mien  and  habits  with  the  passing  of  time.  Today  were 
you  to  pay  a  chance  visit  to  his  maumiotli  pulp  and  paper 
factories  at  Ottawa,  you  would  no  doubt  encounter  in  tlie 
yards  somewliere,  a  sturdy  figure,  medium  of  stature  and 
slightly  stooped,  with  a  face  framed  in  snow-white  hair 
and  beard  tliat  would  remind  you  of  chiselled  granite. 
Now  and  then  you  would  see  him  pause  in  his  strides  and 
hear  him  issue  curt,  incisive  orders,  his  steel-blue  eyes 
snap|)ing  fire,  orders  which  mill-men  and  yard-men  alike 
are  (juick  to  fulfill;  for,  as  in  the  days  when  he  wielded 
the  cant-hook  and  rode  logs  on  the  river  with  his  men,  his 
commands  are  final.  The  law  of  this  iron  man  has  ever 
been,  "When  I  want  a  thing  done,  I  want  it  done  the  way 
I  say  it  sliould  be  done."  There  is  no  alternative,  the 
over-man  who  fails  to  comply  to  the  letter  the  orders 
of  the  Big  Boss  might  as  well  at  once  seek  employment 
elsewhere.  His  close  attention  to  his  business  has,  no 
doubt,  deprived  him  of  opportunities  to  see  the  world  and 
its  wonders  and  of  well  earned  relaxation  when  he  could 
quite  as  well  have  shifted  minor  responsibilities  to  others. 

But  the  world  beyond  the  zones  of  Booth  activities  and 
expansion  holds  no  sustaining  charm  for  John  R.  Booth 
and  never  has.  The  twin  gods  of  the  material  world  to 
whom  he  pays  tribute  are  Work  and  Achievement.  While 
he  is  stoical,  dogmatic,  domineering  and  self-opinionated 
so  far  as  the  conduct  of  his  business  is  concerned,  he  is 
almost  totally  without  that  conceit  which  makes  some  men 
picturesque  and  lovable  and  others  merely  ridiculous.  Other 
men  cannot  appeal  to  his  imagination  or  his  vanity  as  a 
successful  means  to  an  end  —  unless  that  end  has  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  of  advantage  to  the  Booth  industries.  He 
detests  eulogy  and  shrinks  from  publicity  with  the  shyness 
of  a  schoolboy. 

Some  Stories 

Though  reticent  and  distinctly  reserved  in  the  presence 
of  strangers,  he  is  noted  for  his  deftness  at  repartee.  A 
story  is  told  of  a  stableman  who  attended  to  Mr.   Booth's 


magnate 
lappens   to 


horse  at  one  of  his  customary  .stopping-places  up  country 
to  whom  he  usually  gave  a  ten  cent  tip.  One  evening  the 
stableman  thought  to  suggest  an  increase  in  his  honorarium. 

"Mr.  Booth,  sir,"  he  opened,  "did  you  know  that  you 
only  gave  me  ten  cents.'" 

"What's   that?"  demanded    Mr.    Booth. 

"You  only  gave  me  ten  cents,"  repeated  the  liostler. 
"Now  your  son,  sir,  never  gives  me  less  than  a  quarter." 

"My  son  is  better  off  than  I  am",  replied  tlie  magn 
as  he  climbed  into  his   buggy.      "You  see,  lu;   I 
iiave  a  rich  father." 

Another  story  is  told  for  whose  veracity  I  cannot  vouch, 
but  it  goes  to  illustrate  the  modesty  and  simple  tastes  of 
the  man.  Following  injuries  received  in  a  fall  in  his 
yards,  Mr.  Booth  went  to  a  well-known  American  sanita- 
rium for  expert  treatment.  There  he  registered  as  "J.  R. 
Booth,  lumberman."  The  hospital  authorities,  taking  it 
for  granted  he  was  a  worker  in  a  Canadian  lumber  camp, 
thought  to  make  his  bill  as  reasonable  as  tliev  possibly 
could  and  fixed  it  at  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars.  But 
when  Mr.  Booth  went  to  |)ay  up  he  drew  out  a  roll  of  bills 
of  such  large  denouiinations  that  the  office  staff  stood 
aghast. 


MR.  BOOTH 

"The  lumber  business  must  be  pretty  healthy  these  days, 
Mr.   Booth,"    remarked   the  manager. 

"Pretty  fair,"  replied  the  patient. 

"By  the  way.  what  lumber  company  are  you  with  in 
Ottawa!" 

"I  am  with  the  Booth  Mills." 
"You  are  a  foreman  there,  I  suppose !" 
"No,"  quietly  replied  the  other.  "I  am  the  owner." 
Since  then,  it  is  said,  tlie  management  of  that  particular 
sanitarium   has   been  diligent  in   looking   up   the    rating   of 
every  quiet  appearing  patient  lest  the  institution  be  again 
treating  some  Canadian  multi-millionaire  unawares. 

Though  he  has  been  ready  to  spend  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  public-spirited  enterprises  that  benefited 
Ottawa  and  the  country  as  well  as  bringing  in  greater  re- 
venues to  his  own  businesses,  and,  though  he  contributed 
toward  the  construction  of  the  Ottawa   ^'.M.C.A.   building, 
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furnislicd  funds  for  an  addition  to  St.  Luke's  hospital,  now 
known  as  the  Booth  wing,  and  otherwise  aided  laudable 
undertakings.  Mr.  Booth  is  not  a  philanthropist  in  the  sense 
that  other  millionaires  have  been.  His  conviction  is  that 
the  best  way  to  help  others  is  to  give  them  opportunity  to 
help  themselves.  His  own  experience  was  that  he  got 
nothing  from  the  world,  that  he  did  not  work  and  strive 
for  with  little  or  no  relaxation  from  the  grind  of  duty. 

The  Human  Side 

Nevertheless  old-timers  recall  incidents  that  throw  a 
light  on  his  notion  of  charity — though  J.  R.  Booth  prob- 
ably would  not  designate  it  by  that  name.  Back  in  .Vugust, 
1910,  the  Booth  mills  were  shut  down  through  the  strike 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Two  thousand  men,  many 
of  them  with  wives  and  families,  were  thrown  out  of  work. 
After  seven  days  of  idleness  the  regular  Booth  pay  day 
rolled  around.  The  first  man  in  the  long  line  of  workers 
who  stopped  at  the  cashier's  wicket  opened  his  yellow  en- 
velope and  gave  a  gasp  of  surprise.  The  next  gave  a  shout 
of  joy,  and  soon  the  small  array  of  workmen  who  came  with 
gloomy  faces  wondering  how  two  week's  expenses  were  to 
be  paid  out  of  one  week's  pay  was  turned  into  a  happy, 
singing  crowd.  Each  found  his  envelope  to  contain  full 
pay  for  the  week  the  railway  strike  had  thrown  him  out  of 
work. 

Another  instance  is  told  of  an  old  lumber- jack  who  was 
brought  down  with  penumonia.  In  the  night  while  this 
man  lay  on  his  bed  of  fever  and  his  family  sat  up  mourn- 
fully watching  his  unequal  struggle  with  the  Grim  Reaper, 
there  came  a  light  tap  on  tile  door  of  the  little  cottage, 
which  was  opened  to  admit  the  sturdy,  stooped  figure  of 
John  Rudolphus  Booth,  who  brought  with  him  a  simple, 
old-time  remedy.  He  had  the  patient  wrapped  in  red 
flannel  and  insisted  in  sitting  by  the  bedside  and  nursing 
him  until  a  turn  for  the  better  came  and  he  was  on  his  way 
to  recovery. 

Thougii  he  has  ever  been  a  plain-living  man  of  simple 
personal  tastes  the  career  of  John  R.  Booth  teems  with 
color  and  big  things.  The  empire  of  timber  limits  wiiicli 
his  armies  of  lumber- jacks  conquered  with  axe  and  saw 
is  believed  to  include  more  than  four  thousand  square  miles. 

The  first  of  those  virgin  forests,  which  he  acquired  in 
1867,  known  originally  as  the  Egan  Estate  Limits,  is  still 
producing.  Lumbering  was  his  business,  but  because  others 
had  not  faith  enough  in  the  future  of  railways  to  make  the 
investment,  and,  because  he  must  have  them  to  get  his 
products  to  the  world  markets,  Mr.  Booth  financed  and 
built  railways  himself,  roads,  which,  when  he  had  proved 
their  earning  power,  he  sold  to  splendid  advant,age.  Wise 
men,  wealthy  men  and  even  royalty  have  called  at  Ottawa 
to  meet  this  sturdy  Canadian  who  rode  logs  in  the  river  as 
a  vouth  and  lived  to  have  his  own  private  car  on  his  own 
steam  roads.  His  Majesty.  King  George  the  Fifth,  once 
"broke  bread  and  shared  salt"  with  the  Dominion's  great- 
est lumberman.  That  was  when  the  present  King  was  still 
a  Prince  and  on  a  visit  to  Canada.  His  Majesty  enjoyed 
a  ride  on  a  crib  of  squared  timber  with  Mr.  Booth  through 
a  lumber  slide  on  the  Ottawa,  after  which  the  royal  party 
were  the  guests  of  the  timber  king  at  a  dinner  of  "pork 
and  beans"  served  in  a  log  shanty  at  Rockcliffe,  which 
shantv  is  to  this  day  known  as  the  Royal  Shanty. 

Robert  Dollar,  the  Canadian  who  became  the  well  known 
millionaire  ship-owner  of  San  Francisco,  and  who  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  prototype  of  the  "Cappy  Ricks"  stories, 
at  a  dinner  given  in  Ottawa  some  little  time  ago  recalled 
that  one  of  his  first  employers  was  John  R.  Booth.  Booth 
was  at  that  date  —  18.58  —  a  shingle  manufacturer,  and 
Dollar  worked  by  the  day  packing  shingles  for  him. 


His  Early  Days 

John  Rudolphus  Booth  was  born  in  Shefford  County, 
Eastern  Quebec,  near  the  site  of  what  later  became  the 
Village  of  Waterloo.  He  was  the  son  of  Canadian  pioneers 
of  North  of  Ireland  stock,  and  grew  up  as  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water  on  his  father's  homestead.  It 
was  not  until  after  his  marriage  to  Miss  Rosaliria  Cook, 
his  wonderful  life's  helpmate,  whose  demise  occurred  in 
1886,  tliat  he  heard  the  call  of  the  outer  world  and  shook 
tlie  dust  of  Shefford  County  from  his  shoes.  The  rush  of 
adventurous  Canadian  manhood  in  those  days  was  to  the 
States,  and  Mr.  Booth,  in  company  with  his  wife,  and 
with  nine  dollars  in  his  pocket,  went  to  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, where  he  first  secured  employment  as  a  carpenter. 
For  three  years  he  was  mainly  engaged  working  by  the 
day  as  a  bridge-builder,  when  he  become  convinced  there 
was  no  big  future  in  the  job.  He  packed  his  tools  and  left 
for  Ottawa.  That  was  about  the  year  1857,  when  Ottawa 
was  still  living  down  the  name  of  Bytown,  an  inconspicuous 
town  in  the  Canadian  wilderness. 

It  is  told  that  ^Ir.  Booth  first  worked  in  Ottawa  as  a 
shingle-sjilitter,  walking  three  miles  to  and  from  his  work. 
Shingles  in  those  days  were  split  from  pine  and  cedar 
blocks  with  a  broad-axe,  one  man  placing  the  axe  and  an- 
otiier  striking  the  head  of  it  with  a  heavy  wooden  maul, 
the  shingles  being  afterward  graduated  by  being  run 
tiirough  a  mechanical  shaper.  Ottawa  was  then  beginning 
to  hear  the  hum  of  awakening  industry-.  Lumbering  was 
in  its  infancy  and  E.  B.  Eddy  had  promoted  the  nucleus 
of  what  later  became  an  industry  known  in  every  Canadian 
liouseliold  from  the  Maritimes  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
Bronsons  were  cutting  timber  and  there  were  two  small 
mills  operated  by  Perley  and  Pattee,  and  Philip  Thompson. 
The  amber-colored  Chaudiere  bearing  the  mountain 
waters  from  the  unexplored  hinter  lands  roared  and  swirled 
through  Ottawa  in  majestic  defiance  of  man's  right,  little 
dreaming  that  the  rugged  youth  who  daily  walked  its  banks 
and  seldom  smiled  had  come  to  subjugate  its  tumbling 
furies  and  bend  its   mighty  energies  to  nation-building. 

Booth  subsequently  worked  in  a  machine  shop  and 
helped  to  build  the  Leamy  sawmill  at  Leamj-'s  Lake.  When 
the  mill  was  completed  he  was  made  manager,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  a  year.  This  was  the  first  recognition 
of  his  executive  ability.  Shortly  afterwards  he  opened  up 
in  business  for  liimself  with  a  machine  shop,  but  his  plant 
was  burned  down  after  being  eight  months  in  operation. 
His  next  venture  was  a  small  shingle  mill,  which  he  vacated 
because  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  it  stood  sought  to 
double  the  rent,  when  Booth  started  to  make  a  little  monev. 
Following  this  latter  venture  he  established  his  first 
mill  on  the  site  wliere  his  enormous  pulp  and  paper  enter- 
prises operate  today.  He  opened  his  mill  with  a  single 
saw  and  almost  at  the  start  was  successful  in  securing  a 
contract  for  supplying  lumber  for  the  new  parliament 
buildings.  He  succeeded  in  handling  this  contract  at  a 
handsome  profit,  and  latef,  in  order  to  expand,  he  took  a 
partner.  In  the  early  sixties  the  American  Civil  War  broke 
out,  with  its  aftermath  of  liard  times.  During  the  slump, 
Booth's  partner  lost  his  nerve  and  wanted  to  quit.  Booth 
refused  to  quit  and  by  one  means  and  another  so  financed 
matters  that  he  was  able  to  buy  his  partner  out  and  con- 
tinue tiie  business  alone.  Almost  immediatelv  afterwards 
business  on  both  sides  of  the  international  line  commenced 
to  pick  up  again  and  J.  R.  Booth  started  on  his  real  career 
to  accumulate  millions. 

Mr.  Booth  has  a  superabundance  of  originalitv  and 
courage.  He  was  the  first  lumberman  on  the  Ottawa  to 
use  horses  for  hauling  logs  and  supplies  in  tlie  woods,  and 
other  operators  who  employed  oxen  exclusively  looked  upon 
the  Booth  experiment  as  foolhardy.     He  next  amazed  his 
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rivals  by  hringing  in  .-i  crrw  of  longsliorrmrn  to  work  in 
tlic  Inisli  for  liini.  Tlicy  set  liiin  down  as  plain  crazy  —  as 
a  wild  dreamier  who  was  courtinn;  swift  financial  disaster. 
But  Booth's  liorses  soon  proved  th<'ir  siiprciiiaey  over  oxen 
on  the  tote-roads  and  the  winter-trails  and  iiis  "doek-rats" 
jnit  old-time  Inmber j.ieks  to  shame  with  tiieir  daring  and 
skill   at  riding  logs  on  tile  rivers. 

Booth  enterprises  flourished  and  expanded  like  things 
so  ordained  by  Destiny.  He  gained  the  confidence  of 
great  financial  institutions,  and,  when  several  large  tracts 
of  timber,  including  the  splendid  .lohn  Egan  Estate,  were 
put  on  the  market,  he  readily  obtained  backing  from  the 
Bank  of  British  North  America  to  secure  them.  His  first 
limit  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  for  $45,000,  a  mere 
fraction  of  its  actual  worth,  with  money  which  he  secured 
from  the  bank  at  seven  per  cent.  He  extended  his  mills 
and  houglit  more  and  more  limits  until  fifty  years  later  it 
was  conceded  he  owned  a  larger  area  of  pine  forests  than 
any  other  one  person  in  Canada.  By  the  year  1892  his 
mills  had  a  capacity  for  turning  out  over  one  million  feet 
of  lumber  in  ten  hours.  By  working  two  shifts  of  men, 
the  mills  were  capable  of  turning  out  two  million  feet  in  a 
day  of  twenty-four  hours,  exceeding  considerably  the 
maximum  output  of  any  other  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

Rising  from  the  Ashes 

In  the  month  of  May,  189.3,  this  splendid  mill  was  burn- 
ed to  the  ground,  but  almost  immediately  afterward  Booth 
bought  out  the  old  Perley  and  Pattee  mill  on  property  ad- 
joining and  fitted  it  out  with  modern  machinery.  He  es- 
tablished a  lath  and  a  picket  mill  and  shingle"  and  box- 
board  mills.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  men  were  em- 
ployed in  the  new  works  and  nearly  half  a  thousand  wagons 
were  kept  busy  conveying  the  lumber  from  the  mills  to  the 
yards.  A  good  half  of  the  products  was  shipped  to  the 
English  market,  and  in  those  days  the  lumber  was  loaded 
on  river  boats  and  towed  to  Montreal  where  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  ocean  liners  for  transportation  over  the  Atlantic. 
The  balance  of  the  lumber  was  sold  in  this  country  and 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Booth  having  established  a  yard  at 
Rouse's  Point  as  early  as  1867,  a  move  that  proved  his 
far-sighted  vision  as  a  captain  of  industry.  In  187.5,  he 
established  a  mill  and  sorting  yard  at  Burlington,  Vermont, 
with  sales  offices  at  Boston,  Mass.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
only  Canadian  lumberman  who  manufactures  his  own  lum- 
ber in  his  own  United  States  mill.  The  American  branch 
was  first  under  the  management  of  ex-Governor  U.  A. 
Woodbury,  of  Vermont,  and  since  his  retirement  has  been 
conducted  by  Colonel  E.  J.  Booth,  a  half  brother  of  John 
R.  The  box  factory  in  connection  with  this  latter  mill 
alone  handles  five  million  to  six  million  feet  of  lumber  a 
year. 

During  his  career,  John  R.  Booth  met  with  a  scries  of 
disasters,  any  one  of  which  might  have  daunted  ordinary 
business  courage.  Two  more  great  fires  ravished  his 
property  after  the  fire  of  189.3,  one  in  1900  and  another 
in  1903.  Millions  of  feet  of  valuable  lumber  were  lost  in 
tiiese  conflagrations,  the  first  laying  waste  his  magnifi- 
cent stone  residence  on  Wellington  street  as  well.  The  net 
result  of  these  set-backs  was  fresh  determination  -on  the 
part  of  the  owner  and  further  expansion  of  his  enterprises 
for  he  soon  afterward  added  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  to  his 
factories,  a  mill  with  a  daily  capacity  now  of  200  tons  of 
groundwood  pulp,  90  tons  of  sulphite.  140  tons  of  news- 
print paper,  and  55  tons  of  boards. 

It  is  said  of  John  R.  Booth  that  in  all  his  struggles  to 
make  good  in  the  face  of  great  ob.staeles  he  never"  asked 
other  men  for  financial  assistance  and  even  refused  the 
pffer  of  certain  exemptions  in  taxation  when  he  was  plan- 
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ning  to  rebuild  plants  destroyed  by  fire.  When  anotlicr 
fire  destroyed  his  planing  mills  at  Burlington,  Vermont, 
the  council  of  that  pla.c  fearing  th.y  might  lose  the  in- 
dustry, jiroposed  a  ten  year  exemption.  Booth  rebuilt  the 
mill   but  never  claimed  the  exemption. 

His  Railway  Experiences 

But  while  Mr.  Booth  invariably  refused  favors  that 
might  interfere  with  the  independence  he  exercised  and 
lield  an  inalienable  right  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  he 
IS  ,,ust  as  tenacious  in  refusing  to  relinquish  any  property 
or  privilege  that  he  believes  to  be  justly  and  legally  hi; 
Ihis  latter  trait  he  particularly  exemplified  in  the  building 
and  selling  of  railways.  A  lumberman,  first,  last  and 
always  he  became  involved  in  railway  construction  be- 
cause he  needed  steam  roads  to  rush  his  products  to  the 
markets.  American  capitalists  .started  to  build  the  old 
Canada  Atlantic  back  in  the  later  seventies,  and  Booth 
anxiou,s  to  see  the  road  completed  as  a  quick  outlet  fo; 
Ins  goods  to  the  States  and  the  seaboard,  made  them  a  con- 
siderable loan.  The  original  promoters  floundered  into 
worse  difficulties,  and  finally  Mr.  Booth  took  active  on" 
trol  and  built  the  road  himself,  completing  it  in  ISS^  Th"s 
venture  was  follo„.d  by  an  extension  from  Ottawa  we 
then  known  as  the  Ottawa  and  Parry  Sound  Railway.  Both 
roads  he  later  sold  to  the  Grand  Trunk  System,  now  the 
Canadian  National,  for  $14,000,000.  But  before  that  deal 
took  place  Booth's  railways  had  opened  up  vas  new  t 
ntory  and  made  h  story  in  Canada.  At  the  time  the  Grand 
Trunk  acquired  the  Booth  system  it  was  handling  some 
thing  in  excess  of  200,000  tons  of  flour  and  Jackie 
freight  and  20.000.000  bushels  of  western  grain.  uZ 
equipped  with  si.xty-seven  locomotives,  forty^one  passen'e 
-"dhrce  thousand  freight  ears.  This  railway  had 
les.sened   the  distance   between    Montreal    and    Chicago   by 

ight  hundred  miles  and  shortened  the  inland  haulTand 
from  the  Liverpool  market  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  mi  es 
^^hen  Booth  was  building  the  Canada  Atlantic  "L  was 
voted  a  bonus  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  bring  it  in  oTh 
city  of  Ottawa,  but,  through  exigencies  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  he  was  behind  time  in  completing  the  road 
When  his  steel  reached  the  end  of  E]<rin  street  he  ann^^ 
to  the  city  council  for  his  fifty  thousand  d  its  ^ wfs 
refused  on  the  technicality  that  the  road  was  not  con",  leTed 
on  the  speeif^d  date.  Nothing  daunted,  and  keeZi  S 
own  counsel.  Booth  put  steam  shovels  to  work  and  iteralv 
dug  out  a  pathway  for  his  railway  into  the  heart  of  OH  • 
"Sing  the  dirt   excavated   to  make  new  land     n   IS t?'""' 

hen  a  marsh  in  the  south  end  of  the  cTty      On    hT       f  T 

^i': ::^' ''^''T  "? ''"' "^ ^'^-i'  ''^'^- " 

^Z.V"NT^'Cir-f7  '""'   t':^/'"ermen  d^wn 

;aMi^  rr  gr:;::iTii;r2:ri;:::tny';::rt; 
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British  Trad  e  News 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

London,  May  2;{,  lO-'J. 
Some  weeks  ago  I  commented  on  the  i>oIiey  of  some 
of  the  British  paper  producers  giving;  their  delegates,  or 
travellers,  going  overseas  a  big  "send-off"  in  the  shape  of 
a  farewell  dinner — and  some  explicit  instruction  regarding 
estalilishing   agents,   new   business, — or   tariff,   if   possible 

as  well  as  inquiring  into  future  business  prospects.      It 

is  a  most  excellent  policy  for  developing  export  trade  and 
I  commend  it  to  Canadians  who  want  to  exi)and  trade. 
Mr.  Henry  (Jodfrey.  of  John  Dickinson  and  Co.  Ltd., 
the  big  English  paper  mill  owners,  who  are  never  lacking 
in  enterprise  and  "go",  has  just  returned  from  a  successful 
business  tour  in  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other 
places.  Canadians  can  reckon  that  he  did  not  go  there 
for  pleasure  and  health.  His  firm  have  come  to  under- 
stand the  local  conditions  prevailing,  the  wants  of  the 
markets,  —  and  what  is  the  result?  Today  Dickinson's 
mills  in  all  sections  are  speeding-up;  they  are  working 
full  time  on  newsprint  and  finer  papers.  As  an  enterpris- 
ing firm,  the  head  personnel  adjust  themselves  to  meet  the 
post  war  conditions,  the  results  of  the  economy  "axe", 
and  buyers  paucity  methods  abroad.  Their  success,  natur- 
allv,  follows  in  the  train  of  adjustments  and  the  success 
of  the  financial  side  is  reflected  in  a  T^^  P''-  dividend  to 
the  holders  of  ordinary  shares.  These  expeditions  abroad 
are  splendid  tonics  for  exports,  but  they  want  careful  plan- 
ning and  good  men,  who  will  be  backed  up  by  the  firm. 
•  I  mention  this  case  of  Dickinson  and  Co.  Ltd.,  to  let  Can- 
adians know  that  through  these  expeditions  little  events 
like  the  new  Preference  Tariff  in  Australia,  for  British 
paper,  spring  out  of  them  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
"stay-at-Iiomes"   do    not   develop    industry. 

One  for  Canada 

Viscount  Northcliffe  was  entertained  at  a  luncheon  in 
London  the  other  day  by  some  of  the  Australian  newspajier 
owners  and  magnates  of  the  colony.  Speaking  on  the 
question  of  labor.  Viscount  Northcliffe  said:  "I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  take  a  gloomy  view  about  Australia, 
though  I  confess  it  is  not  a  booming  country  like  Canada. 
Canada  has  not  tied  herself  up  with  ridiculous  labor 
agreements,  with  basic  wage  nonsense,  with  constant  agita- 
tion about  labor  by  people  who  know  nothing  about  labor. 
Canada  has  not  made  the  price  of  labor  so  high  and  the 
liours  of  labors  so  light  that  she  cannot  be  an  exporting 
country,  which  is  true  of  Queensland.  How  can  Queens- 
land compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  go  ahead,  with 
the  prepo.sterous  regulations  she  has.^  She  cannot — and 
never  will. 

There  is  one  remarkable  feature  of  the  British  exports 
for  April,  full  particulars  of  which  have  just  been  issued 
by  the  customs,  and  that  is  the  shipments  of  printing  paper 
to  Canada.  The  paper  may  be  going  to  agents,  or  it  may 
be  going  to  customers  direct;  at  all  events,  in  2.5  days,  .51 
tons  were  sent  to  the  Dominion,  compared  with  seven  tons 
in  March. 

The  total  export  trade  of  printings,  boards,  etc.,  from 
British  mills  and  factories  in  April  reached  138,174  cwts. 
compared  with  1. "57,935  cwts  in  March  and  119,201  in 
Feby.  All  foreign  countries  are  buying  small  quantities 
and  there  have  been  good  shipments  of  ))rinting  paper  to 
France.  India  and  .\ustralia.  Packing  and  wrajjping 
papers  show  a  falling-off  when  compared  with  March,  the 
total  being  18, .526  cwts — a  reduction  of  1'.259  cwts,  but 
an  increase  of  .5,000  odd  cwts  on  Feby.  Cardboard,  straw 
and  mill  boards  increased  to  4,463  cwts  the  highest  figures 
for  1 922  as  yet. 

Canada  is  buying  very  little  writing  paper  from  British 


sellers.  Shipments  are  down  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  next 
to  nothing.  The  total  shipments  from  all  British  sources 
to  oversea  markets  were  only  9,929  cwt.  Tissues  have  have 
also  declined  in  the  export  trade  and  the  same  may  In- 
said  of   roofing  |)a])er. 

Jump  in  Pulp  Imports 

The  imports  of  pulp  for  April  reached  1.3.2.57  tons,  com- 
jjared  with  28,886  tons  in  March  and  20,167  tons  in  Feby. 

Groundwood  was  received  as  follows: — From  Canada  nil. 
(.fany  to  April  30,  7,700  tons);  Sweden,  6.7.56  tons  (II,- 
810  tons);  Norway,  17092  tons  (59,845  tons).  Total 
groundwood  received  from  all  countries  24,328  tons  (82,- 
860  tons  ,Iany-Ai)ril,  as  against  87,176  tons  in   1921). 

Bleached  Sul))liite:  From  Finland  184  tons  (,f any-Ajjril, 
386  tons)  ;  Sweden,  103  tons,  (99  tons);  Norway  5.50  tons 
(3,344  tons)  ;  Germany,  nil  (275  tons)  ;  other  countries 
160  tons  (450  tons).  Total:  997  tons  (5,453  tons,  .lany 
to  April). 

L'nbleached  .Suljihite:  F'rom  Sweden,  3,147  tons  (20,- 
506  tons);  Finland.  5,808  tons  (11,016  tons);  Norway, 
6,097  tons  (13.420  tons);  Germany  550  tons  (784  tons); 
other  countries  nil  (1,638  tons).  Total:  15.602  tons 
(47,344  tons  .lany-April). 

Groundwood,  dry:  1,330  tons  from  all  sources,  tlie  total 
for  4  months  being  1 ,862  tons. 

Chemical,  wet:  1 .000  tons,  making  2,967  for  the  four 
months,  eom|)ared  with  889  tons  for  the  corresi)onding 
))eriod    in    1921. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  groundwood  and  prices 
are  unchanged.  Sellers  of  chemical  and  easy  bleaching 
wish  there  was  the  same  demand  for  sulphite  and  sul))hate 
pulps. 

Packing  and  Wrappings 

The  consumption  of  ))aeking,  wra})))ing.  and  tissue  ])apers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  great,  from  what  can  be  seen 
by  superficial  figures ;  but  if  the  actual  figures  were  really 
obtainable  one  could  say  that  the  consumption  was  enor- 
mous. During  April  the  imports  reached  207,191  cwts 
(850,264  cwts  for  four  months  of  a  dull  year);  March 
294.234  cwts;   Feby.    135,167  cwts. 

Of  the  207,191  cwts  in  April,  Canada  supplied  3,818 
cwts.  (usually  about  9,000  cwts);  Finland  21,229  cwts; 
Sweden,  66,591  cw'ts ;  Norway,  39,479  cwts;  Germany,  42,- 
.947  cwts;  Belgium  6,507  cwts;  United  States  of  America 
and  other  places,  26,600  cwts.  The  total  supplies  from  Can- 
ada for  four  months  are  28,567  cwts,  compared  with  7,359 
cwts  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921. 

This  branch  of  Canada's  industry  is  progressing  in  tht 
L'nited  Kingdom  imports.  There  is  still,  however,  consid- 
erable room  for  improvement  and  the  market  wants  some 
studying,  as  Finland's  and  Germany's  figures  can  show. 

Wages  and  Hours 

One  of  the  new  clauses  in  the  agreement  between  mil- 
lowners  and  workers,  which  is  not  yet  ratified,  states  that 
.  in  3-sliift  mills  working  week  to  be  132  hours,  or  44  hours 
per  person ;  extra  time  4  hours  at  time  and  a  quarter  pay 
and  further  two  hours  at  time  and  a  half  pay.  In  exceptional 
cases  any  mill  can  be  run  an  additional  number  of  hours 
extra  after  the  consent  of  the  Federation  and  Unions,  such 
hours  to  be  paid  at  the  overtime  rate  mentioned  above. 

The  scale  of  wages  are  roughly  about  as  follows,  but, 
of  course,  not  yet  agreed  to: —  papermakers  on  shift, 
class  I,  36  cents  an  hour.  Papercoating,  Class  I,  on  shift 
32  cents;  class  I,  day  work  2810  cents.  Papermaking  and 
paper  coating:  Class  2  on  shift  30  cents;  on  day  261 '•>  cents; 
class  3,  on  shift  27  cents;  on  day  231^  cents.  These  are 
the  rates  with  the  cost  of  living  at  85  (in  March  it  was  86 
p.c.  in  Feby.  88  p.c.  ,Tany  92  p.c),  but  in  April  the  cost 
did  not  become  reduced.  However,  for  every  1 5  points 
fall  in  the  cost  of  living  the  minimum  rates  of  pay  also 
did  not  become  reduced. 
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Miss  Winifred  K\u<x,  wIki  has  lieen  for  some  time 
past.  steenog:raplier  for  tlio  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper 
IMakcr's  Safety  As.soc-iation,  and  recently  doing  in  ad- 
dition special  work  in  the  Toronto  Office  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mag-azine,  was  the  recipient,  on  Saturtlay 
last,  of  a  silver  service  on  the  occasion  of  her  leaving 
to  he  married.  The  presentation  -was  made  jointly  by 
Mr.  A.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary  of  the  Safety  Asso- 
ciation and  Mr.  H.  W.  Thompson  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
ustrial  and  Educational  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Geo.  Challes  of  Riordon"s  Ltd.  who  has  been  indis- 
posed for  two  or  three  weeks  is  feeling  better  following 
a  sliort  .stay  at  Mr.  Carl  Riordon's  place  at  Cache  Lake. 
He  will  be  one  of  the  Canadian  guests  at  the  picnic  of 
the  Miami  Valley  Mills  this  week. 

Mr.  John  W.  Brassington,  chief  engineer  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division  of  the  Port  Ai-thur  Sliiplniilding  Co. 
sailed   for  England  on  a  business  trip. 

The  aniuud  convention  of  the  National  Lime  Associa- 
tioji  will  l)e  held  June  11-16,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  • 
Ohio.  The  activities  of  this  convention  will  deal  with 
the  technology  of  the  uses  of  lime  and  the  industrial 
problems  of  mianufacturing  and  marketing  lime.  Sev- 
eral papers  dealing  with  the  use  of  lime  in  tlie  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  have  been  arranged  for. 


Any  infonnation  sliould  be  sent  at  once  to  Coi-oner 
McMahon,  Montreal. 


KILLED  IN  PAPER  MILL 

A  fatality  occuri-ed  at  the  plant  of  the  Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  May  31,  when  Arthur  Chapde- 
laine,  a  resident  of  East  Angus,  while  working  in  the 
card  board  room,  lost  his  balance  and  fell  into  a  tank 
known  as  the  chest.  Other  employees  immediately  went 
to  his  assistance  but  he  was  dead. 


COLBALT  PAPER  SOLD 

North  Bay,  Out.,  June  2. — Plans  which  have  been 
under  way  for  some  time  have  culminated  in  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Daily  Nugget  Newspaper  and  Job  Printing 
plant  to  a  new  company,  the  Browning  Press  Limited, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000.  The  new  com- 
pany succeeds  the  Cobalt  Daily  Nugget  Limited. 

H.  S.  Browning,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Nugget  since  1908,  is  at  the  head  of  the  new  firm,  as 
he  was  of  the  old.  Improvement  and  enlargment  of  the 
paper  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  North- 
ern Ontario  field. 


BODY  OF  PULP  WORKER  FOUND 

The  drowned  bodies  of  an  unknown  man  and  a  dog, 
tlie  latter  tied  up  in  a  sack,  were  found  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  opposite  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  one  another  last  week. 

The  unknown  man  had  apparently  been  in  the  water 
less  than  a  month.  He  was  abcmt  five  feet  four  inches 
in  height,  weighed  between  125  and  130  lbs,  wore  black 
overalls,  grey  shirt,  black  boots  and  socks,  and  a  green 
coat.  In  a  pocket  was  a  pocket  book  wnth  a  paper 
bearing  several  Montreal  addresses.  On  his  finger 
was  a  ring  -with  the  initials  P.  B.  on  it.  In  the  lapel 
of  his  coat  was  a  badge  bearing  the  words,  "Pulp, 
Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers." 

Coroner  McMahon  will  hold  an  inquest  as  soon  as 
body  is  identified. 


ARABOL  CANADIAN  OFFICE  TO  BE  IN  TORONTO 

The  Arabol  Manufacturing  Company,  which  has  re- 
centl.v  been  incorporated  as  a  Canadian  firm  with 
past  senographer  for  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper 
general  Canadian  Sales  Office.  This  will  be  in  the  new- 
suite  occupied  by  Paper  Sales,  Limited,  in  the  Colonial 
Building,  13  King  Street  West,  whi(?h  finn  has  for 
s-ome  time  been  acting  as  sales  agents  for  the  well 
known  Arabol  lines  of  gums  aJid  pastes. 


PAPER  SALES  LIMITED,  MAKES  A  MOVE. 

Among  the  Spring  fovers  is  the  firm  of  Paper  Sales 
Limited,  Toronto.  This  firm  is  now  at  the  Colonial 
P.uilding,  13  King  Street  West.  We  are  advised  that 
they  have  taken  over  the  sales  of  the  Specialty  Paper 
Company,  Limited  of  Camden  East,  which  concern  luis 
given  up  the  manufacture  of  Kraft  wrappings^  and  will 
now  focus  on  the  production  of  M.  F.  book  jiapei-s. 


RETURNS  FROM  EUROPE 

Mr.  John  Martin  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Companv 
Limited,  Winnipeg,  passed  through  Toronto  on  Ins 
return  from  a  trip  tlirough  the  United  Kingdom  and 
parts  of  Eurojje.  When  seen  by  the  Pulp  and  Pajier 
^Magazine  Mr.  Martin  promised  to  let  us  have  shortl.v, 
a  brief  resume  of  his  impressions  of  the  trip.  Mr. 
Martin  is  an  advocate  of  education  in  industry  as  a 
preparation  for  leadership  and  it  is  expected  that  Mr. 
"Jimmy"  Martin  will  soon  commence  preparation  for 
liusiness  b.v  taking  on  a  practical  course  in  one  of  the 
mills,  from  the  ground  up. 


SPANISH  RIVER  SURVEYING  BY  PLANE 

A  large  six-passciigcr  hydroplane  has  been  shi))])cd  from 
Dayton.  Ohio,  by  tlie  Dayton-Wright  Company  to  the 
plant  of  the  Spanisii  River  Pulp  and  Paper  MilLs,  Ltd.  The 
plane  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  surveying  project 
in  the  company's  extensive  timber  preserves  lying  be- 
tween territory  adjacent  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  Hud- 
son Bay.  Negotiations  for  use  of  the  plane  were  con- 
ducted by  George  H.  Mead  of  Dayton,  who  is  identified 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  River  Company.  The 
Dayton-Wright  Company  will  be  paid  by  the  square-mile 
unit  for  use  of  the  machine.  The  plane  is  said  to  be 
able  to  makf  the  distance  between  the  Soo  and  Moose  Sta- 
tion on  Hudson  Bay  in  three  liours.  The  aerial  survey 
will  involve  a  modern  and  expert  photographic  service. 
Photographs  of  the  section  to  be  surveyed  will  be  taken 
piecemeal.  At  least  a  year  may  be  required  to  complete 
the  work.  Althougii  this  unusual  survey  will  entail  costs 
for  the  innovations  called  into  use,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  total  outlay  will  be  much  less  than  with  the  old 
method  of  eni))loying  timber  cruisers. 


He  who  ))lants  a  tree  lightens  the  burdens  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  who  plants  a  tree  erects  to  himself  a  living 
monument  and  makes  bold  an  attempt  to  leave  the  world 
more  beautiful  than  he  found  it. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
A-Propcrties  and  Analysis  of  Raw  Materials  and 

Finished  Products 
A  3  F-5  Fractional  Boiling  of  Esparto.  -T.  EDING- 
TON  AITKEN.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  1260-1262,  (Dec. 
15  1921)  The  non-cellnlnse  constituents  of  esparto 
consist  of  (1)  starches  and  similar  compounds,  (2)  pec- 
tose'?  and  (3)  li^nins.  The  aiithor  proposes  first  boilm? 
the  o'rass  for  about  one  hour  with  a  weak  solution  of 
c-ms'tic  soda  (1.!^  per  cent  sodium  hydroxide  on  the  dry 
wci"-ht  of  the  grass)  either  at  or  above  atmospheric 
pressure  draining  off  the  liquor,  and  boiling'  for  about 
3  hours  at  35  to  40  pounds  pressure  (gauge)  m  liquor 
containing  14  per  cent  sodium  hydroxide  on  the  weight 
of  the  grass.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  process 
are  •  (1)  Earlv  removal  of  the  highly  colored  products 
of  starch  and'pectose  resolutions;  (2)  A  much  cleaner 
and  more  easily  washed  pulp:  (3)  Greater  economy  m 
bleach,  a  better  color,  and  better  permanence  of  color; 
(4)  Reduction  in  cost  of  recovery.  Tlie  only  disadvan- 
tage is  that  the  digester  is  more  difficult  to  furnish.   -A. 

P    -C 

A-3  R-5  The  Manufacture  of  Straw  Pulp  and  Paper  in 
France.  A.  LE  CHATELIER.  Papier,  xxiv,  547-548, 
(Dec.  1921)  ;  Monit  Papeterie  Francaise,  lii,  781,  (Dec. 
15,  1921).  Tlie  autlior  suggests  tbat  the  manufacture  of 
straw  pulp  be  undertaken  on  a  small  scale  by  the 
French  farmers,  as  a  co-operative  undertaking.  The 
process  is  well  knoAvn  and  does  not  require  any  unduly 
expensive  or  complicated  equipment.  It  would  have 
the  double  advantage  of  giving  the  farmers  an  outlet 
for  their  straw  and  of  reducing  very  considerably  the 
importation  of  paper  pulps  into  France.  -A.  P.  -C. 

A-4  A-5  Safeguarding  Shipments  of  Pulp  to  Foreign 
Ports  C  R  IIAZEN.  Milton  Hersey  Co.,  Moutreal. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  68-70,  (Jan.  26,  1922)  ;  Paper  Mill, 
xlv.  No.  9,  2,  42,  44,  (March  11,  1922).  The  folh)wing 
recommendations  are  made,  applicable  to  the  case  of 
hvdraulic  pressed  pulp.  The  system  of  sampling  and 
testing,  preferably  the  wedge-system,  should  be  ex- 
plicitly detailed  for  the  protection  of  the  mill  and  the 
guidance  of  the  tester.  The  proportion  of  bales  to  be 
taken  should  be  stated  more  fully  than  has  been  done 
so  that  if  there  are  several  lots  of  pulp  included  in  the 
shijiment  a  proportional  number  sliall  be  taken  from 
each  lot  and  the  air  dry  weiglit  of  each  estimated  separ- 
ately. The  provision  that  only  intact  bales  of  normal 
weight  should  be  taken  for  test  should  be  rigidly  en- 
forced. The  method  of  cutting  the  wedges  and  select- 
ing the  laps  should  be  to  cut  them  always  to  a  template 
and  to  cut  one  wedge  from  the  top  layer  of  every  fourth 
bale.  The  author  recommends  for  discussion  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bureau  for  settling  disputes,  the  bureau 
to  nominate  their  expert  and  pay  him.  The  bureau 
would  consist  of  three  men,  one  nominated  by  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers,  one  by  pulp  buyers,  and  the  third 
to  be  chosen  by  these  two.   -A.  P.   -0. 

A-4  A-15  H-i  Determination  of  the  "Bromine  Figure" 
or  "Chlorine  Factor"  of  Pulp,  and  Utilization  of  these 
Quantities  in  Bleaching.  ALFRED  TINGLE,  E.B.  Eddy 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que.,  Canada,  J,  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  xiv, 
40-42,  (Jan,  1,  1922);  Paper,  xxix.  No.  IS,  7-10,  (Jan. 
4,  1922).   The  extent  to  which  bromine  solutions,  ap- 
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proximately  tlccinoinial,    act    on  cellulose    and  on  un- 
bleached sulphite  spruce  pulp  has  been  investigated.   It 
is  found  that  accurate  measurements  are  possible  only 
when  the  material  is  brought  into  .solution,  e.g.,  by  cer- 
tain mineral    acids,    before    treatment    with    bromine. 
Under  these    conditions    there  is  no    reaction  between 
bromine  and  cellulose  within  30  minutes.    The  reaction 
between  bromine  and  pulp  (containing  ligin)  seems  to 
proceed  in  definite  steps,  one  of  which  is  completed  in 
30  minutes.  The  determination  is  carried  out  as  follows. 
A  decinormal  bromine  solution  is  prepared  by  adding  8 
g.  of  bromine    to  lOOcc.    of  normal    sodium   hydroxide 
solution,  diluting  to  1  liter,  and  standardizing  by  add- 
ing excess  of  potassium  iodide,    acidifying  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  titrating    against  decinormal  sodium 
thiosulphate  solution.    The  "acid  solvent"  is  prepared 
by  adding  50cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.gr.  1.84)  to  450cc. 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.19)  and  allowing  to  cool. 
Sometimes  the  pulp  is  better  dissolved  by  adding  the 
acids  separately  and  successively  in  the  reaction  vessel, 
allowing  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  disintegrate  the  pulp 
before  adding  the  sulphuric  acid.    A  0.6-().75g.  portion 
of  the  pulp  is  weighed  into  a  200-cc.  flask  having  a  well 
ground  glass  stopper.  Add  30cc.  of  "acid  solvent"  and 
agitate  till    solution  is  complete    (or   add  27ce.  hydro- 
chloric acid,  shake  till  the  pulp  is  disintegrated,  add  3 
cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  shake  again).  To  the  uniform 
solution,  free  from  hard,  unclianged  pulp,  add  20  to  25 
cc,  of  bromine  solution,  shake  well,  allow  to  stand  for 
30  minutes  witli  occasional  gentle  agitation,  add  2g,  of 
potassium  iodide  dissolved  in  25ec,  of  water,  shake  well, 
dilute  as  largely  as  the  capacity  of  the  reaction  vessel 
allows,  and  titrate  with  decinormal  thiosulphate  solu- 
tion.    The  thiosulphate    sliould    be  added  very  slowly 
towards  the  end  and  each  addition  should  be  followed , 
by  prolonged  and  very  vigorous  shaking,   Tlie  end  point ' 
is  taken  at  the  disappearance  of  the  red  tint  of  the  cel- 
lulose precipitate,    leaving    a  cream  colored    or  white 
suspension.     The  results  obtained    on  unbleached  sul- 
phite pulp  have  been  calculated    to  M-liat  is  called  the 
"bromine  figure",  which  is    defined  as    the  weight  in 
grams  of   pulp  which    reacts  with    1  cc,  of  decinormal 
bromine    solution,      A  more    convenient    figure  is  the 
"chlorine   factor"   which    is  defined  as    the  weight  of 
chlorine  equivalent  to  the    bromine  reacting  with  100 
parts  of  pulp  in  30  minutes.   In  the  case  of  the  pulp  ex- 
perimented upon,  it  was  found  that  the  weight  of  chlo- 
rine required  to  bleach  100  pounds  dry  weight  is  equal 
to  the  chlorine  factor  multiplied  by  3;  and  it  is  suggest- 
ed that  the  factor   3  might  vary  "from  mill  to  mill  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and    quality  of  the  pulp  and  the 
method  of  carrying  out  the  bleaching.   -A,  P.   -C. 

A-11  Determining  the  Quality  of  Loading  Materials 
for  Paper,  F.  M.  BOUVIER.  Monit.  Papeterie  Fran- 
caise, liii,  13,  (Jan.  1,  1922).  To  determine  the  quality 
of  loading  materials  for  paper  making,  the  following 
determinations  should  be  carried  out :  moisture  (drying 
at  100  to  105  degrees  C),  whiteness  (working  up  with 
water  and  glycerin  and  comparing  with  a  standard 
sample),  fineness  (noting  the  time  of  settling  in  water 
as  compared  with  standard  samples,  or  microscop- 
ically), grit  (working  up  with  water  and  pa.ssing 
through  a  150  mesh  screen),  and  chemical  analysis.  -A. 
r,   -0. 
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A-14  The  Analysis  of  Cardboard.  Tensile  Strength  and 
Composition.  RAYMOND  ISNARI).  Papeterie,  xliv, 
50-57,  (Jan.  25,  1922).  Isiianl  dt'scrihcs  a  lutiiiemade 
apparatus  for  testing  the  tensile  strength,  which  may 
also  he  used  to  indicate  the  elongation  if  desired.  It  is 
not  as  accurate  as  the  instruments  at  present  on  the 
market,  but  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose, 
and  is  cheap  and  simple.  The  microscopic  determination 
of  the  composition  may  give  either  the  nature  of  the 
fibers  used,  or  else  the  nature  and  grade  of  the  raw 
materials,  the  latter  being  much  harder  to  determine 
and  requiring  considerable  experience.  The  usual  rea- 
gent used  is  chloro-iodide  of  zinc.  -A.  P.  -C. 
B-Forestry  and  Woods  Management 

B-2  Experiments  in  Forest  Fertilizing  in  a  Heath 
Plantation  of  Norway  Spruce.  LUDWKi.  Zeitschr. 
Forst-  u.  Jagdw.,  lii,  42-51,  (1920)  ;  Botan.  Abs.,  ix,  27, 
(Aug.  1921).  The  preliminary  results  of  an  experiment 
established  in  1914  in  a  15-year  old  stand  of  Norway 
spruce  show  that  the  application  of  fertilizer  neither 
stimulates  growth  nor  suppresses  heath.  An  accelera- 
tion of  growth  was  noted  only  where  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  was  improved  simultaneously  with  the 
application  of  the  fertilizer.  -A.  P.  -C. 

B-2  Uniformity  in  Sylviculture.  MARTIN.  Tharander 
Forst.  Jahrb.,  Ixxii,  45-61,  (1920)  ;  Botan.  Abs.,  ix,  28, 
(Aug.  1921).  A  comparative  discussion  of  the  methods 
of  regeneration,  both  artificial  and  natural,  used  in 
Germany.  The  basic  principles  and  objectives  of  many 
standard  methods  are  given,  and  the  actual  results  at- 
tained by  each  method  are  cited.  Large-unit  manage- 
ment, and  small-unit  management  and  even-aged  and 
uneven-aged  stands  are  compared.  Some  foresters  favor 
uniformity  within  stands  and  difference  between 
stands,  while  others  prefer  a  mixed  condition  within 
stands.  The  author  believes  there  is  good  in  both  prin- 
ciples, that  unnecessary  variety  should  be  avoided,  and 
that  undue  effort  should  not  be  put  forth  to  attain  uni- 
formity in  stands.  -A.  P.  -C. 

B-2  Natural  Regeneration  of  Scotch  Pine.  BIEHLER. 
Allg.  Forst-u.  Jagdzeit.,  xcvi,  2-15,  (1920)  ;  Botan.  Abs., 
ix,  18,  (Aug.  1921).  Foresters  generally  believe  that 
Scotch  pine  cannot  be  successfully  regenerated  by  nat- 
ural reproduction  methods.  The  author,  by  citing  num- 
erous experiments  and  results  therefrom,  makes  the 
claim  that  natural  regeneration  is  not  only  possible,  but 
also  practicable  and  to  be  recommended  from  an  econo- 
mic standpoint.  The  two  principal  factors  for  success 
are  soil  condition  and  stand  composition.   -A.  P.  -C. 

B-2  Increasing  Wood  Production  without  Increasing 
Forest  Area.  ARNDT.  Zeitschr.  Forst-u.  Jagdw.,  lii, 
S9-94,  (1920);  Botan.  Abs.,  ix,  18,  (Aug.  1921).  Com- 
pulsory co-operation  of  small  woodland  owners  is  re- 
commended as  a  means  of  increasing  wood  production 
without  increasing  the  area  of  forest  land.   -A.  P.   -C. 

B-2  The  American  Walnut.  J.  S.  ILLICK.  Am.  For- 
estry, xxvii,  699,  (Nov.  1921).    C.  L. 

B-3  Forest  Fires  -  A  National  Problem.  WALLACE 
HUTCHINSON.  Am.  Forestry,  xxvii,  675,  (Nov.  1921). 
A  brief  survej'  of  the  forestry  situation  in  the  United 
States,  emphasizing  the  comparative  need  for  adequate 
protection  from  forest  fires.  The  forestry  problem  is 
national  in  scope  because  it  has  to  do  with  a  product  of 
the  land  that  is  essential  to  all  business  development. 
The  kernel  of  the  whole  forestry  problem  is  fire-protec- 
tion. If  the  idle  forest  land  could  be  put  to  work  grow- 
ing trees,  and  fire  kept  out,  they  would  produce  all  the 
timber  that  the  country  needs.  Now,  however,  timber  is 
being  cut  four  or  five  times  faster  than  it  is  being 
grown.   -C.  L. 


B-9  Available  Pulpwood  in  Canada.   Paper,  xxix,  30, 

(Oct.  5,  1921).  A  study  of  the  pulpwood  situation  of 
Eastern  Canada  l)y  the  Dominion  Commission  of  Con- 
servaton  gives  a  total  estimate  of  501,000,000  cords  of 
spruce  and  balsam  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  of  which 
about  ;106,000,00()  ;n(;  actually  available  and  a  further 
38,000,000  will  i)e  made  available  if  the  Temiskaming 
and  Northern  Ontario  Ry.  is  extended  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
The  t«tal  resources  of  Canada  at  the  present  time  are 
estimated  at  901,000,000  cords  of  coniferous  pulpwood 
species;  and  there  are  also  large  amounts  of  poplar  ,!;irl 
Jack  pine  in  all  the  Provinces,  which  are  to  a  certain 
extent  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  papers. 
A.  P.   -C. 

C — Wood  preparing  and  equipment 
C-4,  D-3,  E-3,  F-3,  K-3.  Measuring  Pulpwood  and 
Paper,  xxix,  22,  (Sept.  14,  1921).  Brief  sketch  of  the 
method  described  in  Bulletin  44  of  the  News  Print  Ser- 
vice Bureau  for  finding  the  amounts  of  pulp  wood,  lap- 
ped pulp,  coal,  lime,  limestone,  sulphur,  and  clay  in 
piles  of  the  respective  materials.  It  consists  essentially 
in  finding  the  cubical  contents  of  the  pile  and  dividing 
by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per  ton,  which  value  should 
be  determined  experimentally  in  each  mill.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-Paper  Making  Processes  and  Equipment 
K-4  Billingham  Waste  Paper  Recovery  System. 
Paper,  xxix,  16-18,  (Oct.  12,  1921).  U.  S.  patent  No.  1. 
384,987,  July  19,  1921.  Also,  Can.  patent  No.  213,  090, 
(Aug.  23,  1921),  claims  allowed  16.  After  the  sorted 
magazines  are  shredded  they  are  conveyed  to  a  blower 
where  solid  soda  ash  is  added  to  the  amount  of  2.5  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  paper  under  treatment.  The 
mass  is  then  blown  into  a  softening  tank  where  dry 
China  clay  is  added,  subsequent  to  the  addition  of 
warm  water  sufficient  for  efficient  pump  operation. 
Being  sufficiently  softened  at  a  temperature  of  165 
degrees  P.,  the  stock  is  pumped  to  the  tank  of  a  def  iber- 
ing  machine.  In  this  tank  two  streams  of  pulp  are  kept 
impinging  on  each  otlier  from  seperate  nozzles.  Fifteen 
minutes  of  this  treatment  serve  to  loosen  coloring 
matter,  pigments,  and  ink  vehicles.  The  charge  is  then 
pumped  to  washers  in  the  beater  room  from  which  it 
passes  through  the  usual  routine  processes  to  the  liook 
paper  machine.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-7  Chemical  Hydration  of  Pulp.  ALFRED  JIac  Kay, 
Meigs,  Bassett  &  Slaughter,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Paper, 
xxix.  No.  16,  7-10,  (Dec.  21,  1921).  Hydration  of  paper 
stock  in  the  beater  is  a  chemical  change,  the  energy 
spent  in  operating  the  beater  merely  hastening  chemical 
action.  Experiments  were  carried  out  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  hydration  effects  by  chemical  means  in  a 
much  shorter  time  and  with  a  smaller  expenditure  of 
power.  The  main  difficulty  in  working  with  such  a 
method  is  to  control  it  so  that  excessive  hydration  does 
not  take  place,  which  would  impair  or  destroy'  the  paper 
making  qualities  of  the  stock.  A  satisfactory  method  of 
control  of  hydration  was  evolved,  which  consists  in 
forming  a  colloidal  solution  of  cellulose  and  determin- 
ing its  viscosity,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  hydration 
(details  of  the  method  not  given).  Tables  are  given 
showing  the  results  of  tests  on  the  chemical  hydration 
of  various  fibrous  materials  (second  cut  cotton  linters, 
hull  fiber,  sulphite  and  linters,  old  thirds  and  blues.  No. 
1  new  white  shirting.  No.  1  new  linen).  The  following 
results  were  obtained  as  compared  witii  untreated 
stock:  no  reduction  in  good  paper  making  qualities 
with  any  grade  of  stock;  increase  in  strength  of  finish- 
ed sheet;  decrease  in  beating  time;  stock  that  will  mix 
in  all  proportions  with  sulphite- and  soda  pulps;  improv- 
Continued  on  page  484.) 
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UMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


Because  of  prohibitive  duties,  paper  bags  cannot  be 
profitably  imported  into  Brazil.  This  information  is  con- 
tained in  a  recent  report  of  the  foreign  trade  bureau  of  the 
Commerce  Department.  As  is  usual  in  Latin  American 
countries,  only  the  high  grade  stores  use  paper  bags  of  the 
type  used  in  the  United  States.  The  small  stores  make  a 
practice  of  wrapping  sugar,  flour  .md  similar  products   in 

plain  paper. 

A  stroke  of  lightning  started  a  fire  in  the  plant  of  the 
Atlantic  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
destroying  a  shed  and  storage  building  and  causing  a 
damage  estimated  at  more  than  $50,000.  Although  the 
main  building  was  saved,  the  mill  will  be  forced  to  close 
down  for  a  time. 

Director  Louis  A.  Hill  of  the  Clovernment  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  in  a  reply  to  charges  made  by 
the  plate  printers'  union  that  the  quality  of  bond  and 
currency  paper  now  contracted  for  by  the  bureau  "is  im- 
possible," says  that  better  paper  will  be  furnished  for 
|)late  printing  as  soon  as  possible.  A  paper  half  linen 
and  half  cotton  is  now  being  used  and  Mr.  Hill  states 
that  recommendations  for  the  ne.xt  fiscal  year's  contract 
call  for  75  per  cent  linen  and  25  per  cent  cotton.  For  the 
succeeding  year  it  is  hoped  the  Government  could  count 
on  getting  back  to  all  linen  paper.  During  the  war,  on 
account  of  the  great  pressure  on  the  mills  and  lack  of  raw 
supplies,  it  was  necessary  to  use  all  cotton  paper.  Much  of 
the  linen  was  made  from  flax  supjilied  from  Russia,  a 
supply  which  has  been  seriously  curt.-iiled. 

Wiiliam  Rothschild  and  J.  Friedman  have  incorporated 
to  carry  on  a  paper  merchandising  business  in  San  Fran- 
cisco under  the  style  of  the  Atlas  Paper  Company.  The 
new  concern  will  be  an  expansion  of  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Friedman  who  has  been  conducting  a  i)a})er  jobbing 
bouse  in  San  Francisco  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Wil- 
liam Rothschild,  bis  new  partner,  was  formerly  with  the 
San  Francisco  Division  of  the  Zollerbach  Paper  Company. 
The  Paper  Trade  Association  of  Philadelphia,  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting,  elected  Arthur  H.  Slierrill  of  Riegel 
and  Co..  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Slierrill.  who 
for  vears  served  the  organization  as  chairman  of  its  nomi- 
nation committee,  was  chosen  unanimously  when  nomina- 
tions were  made  from  the  floor  after  he  iiad  twice  declined 
to  accept  the  committee's  nomination.  \\'lien  he  saw  that 
his  choice  was  being  demanded,  Mr.  Slierrill  accepted.  He 
is  immensely  popular  with  the  Philadelphia  trade,  and  that 
he  was  not  previously  selected  for  this  honor  was  due  to 
his  havino-  headed  the  nominations  conunittee  of  the  associa- 
tion until  this  year.  Other  officers  elected  were:  Harry  F. 
Donahue  of  the  Molten  Paper  Comiiany.  vice-president; 
Norbert  A.  Considine  of  the  Paper  House  of  Pennsylvania, 
secretary,  and  Harvey  E.  Piatt  of  the  ,1.  L.  Smythe  Com- 
jiany,  treasurer. 

At  a  meeting  recently  in  Augusta,  Maine,  before  an 
examiner  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  pro- 
moters of  the  proposed  Eastern  Maine  Railroad  outlined 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  new  transjjortation  project. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  new  road  will  o))en  u))  a  section 
of  tiie  state  rich  in  long  lumber  and  pulpwood.  The  road 
will  run  a  distance  of  128  miles  between  Bangor  and  Houl- 
ton,  traversing  a  thickly  wooded  country  which  has  not 
been  cut  as  extensively  as  other  localities  in  ^L^inc  be- 
cause driving  streams  arc   scarce   in   the   section.      Permis- 


sion was  asked  at  the  meeting  for  construction  of  a  line 
between  Mattawamkeag  and  Bancroft  by  the  Mattawam- 
keag  and  Eastern  Railroad  Company,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  Eastern  Maine  corporation.  Securities  asked  for 
the  two   roads   are   approximately   $3,500,000. 

T.  H.  Hammond,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Tag- 
garts  Brothers  Company  mill  at  Watertown,  N.Y.,  is  en- 
gaged in  the  organization  of  a  paper  making  plant  to  be 
operated  at  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.  He  is  at  present  busy  with 
the  financing  of  the  proposition.  Merritt  J.  Davis  has 
resigned  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Watertown 
Stone  Products  Company,  Inc.  to  become  associated  with 
Mr.  Hammond  in  the  development  of  the  Wellsburg 
project.  He  has  left  Watertown  permanently  and  is  now 
assisting  in  the  preliminary  plans  at  Wellsburg. 

E.  W.  Elsworth  of  Watertown.  James  A.  Murray  of 
Potsdam.  N.Y.  and  A.  H.  Kennedy  of  Kingston,  Ontario, 
have  pooled  their  interests  in  the  handling  of  pulpwood. 
All  three  are  well  known  to  the  industry  in  Northern  New 
York  and  Canada.  Mr.  Elsworth  has  been  doing  busi- 
ness supplying  Canadian  timber  to  Watertown  mills  during 
the  last  seven  years.  He  was  previously  associated  with 
the  Remington  group  of  mills.  He  will  have  charge  of  the 
office  work  for  the  new  combination,  and  will  visit  the 
mills  and  woodlands  located  in  Quebec  when  the  need 
arises.  .Mr.  Kennedy,  a  former  minister  who  turned  to  the 
woodland  activities  when  poor  health  forced  him  to  give  up 
his  profession,  will  look  after  the  shipping  department  of 
the  new  partnership.  He  is  familiar  with  the  timber  lands 
of  Ontario  and  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  wood  ship- 
pers. Mr.  Murray  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  pulp- 
wood and  paper  business,  having  been  connected  with  the 
A.  Sherman   Lumber  Com])any  for  twenty  years. 


SALESMEN'S  OUTING 


The  New  England  Division  of  the  Salesmen's  Asso- 
ciation of  the  l'ii|)ei-  Indu.strv  will  a.^semble  at  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel,  l!<(iston,  Mass.,  at  10.00  A.  M.  Friday,  June 
!lth,  when  >;tart  will  be  made  for  Scituate,  Mass.,  going 
via  the  famous  Jerusalem  Road,  wiiich  runs  along  the 
ena.st  where  tliere  are  many  attraetive  summer  homes. 
On  through  the  old  town  of  Cohasset,  thenee  to  Egypt 
where  tiie  famous  Lawson  estate  "Dreamwold"  is, 
which  should  be  in  a  blaze  of  red  raimblers. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Scituate  Country  Club,  tiie 
golf  euthusia,sts  will  have  an  opportunity  of  trying 
the  course  there  which  is  said  to  be  very  sporty.  Leav- 
ing Seituate  around  .5.00  o'clock  the  party  will  moter 
on  to  the  old  'historic  town  of  Plymouth  which  has  just 
pa.ssed  its  Tercentenary  celebration.  An  hour  or  more 
can  be  spent  very  plea.santly  here.  Dinner  will  be  serv- 
ed at  7.30,  after  which  the  party  returns  to  Boston  over 
the  road,  and  if  the  weather  is  favorable  a.s  it  should 
be,  it  ought  tn  be  an  attractive  ride  in  the  full  of  tlie 
moon. 

President  Howard  Reynolds,  in  0.  K.-ing  this  pro- 
gram, said:  "No  salesman  eith.er  from  New  England  or 
outside  would  mi.s.s  this  meeting  if  he  had  once  attejul- 
ed  a  New  England  Oiiling." 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  STATISTICS 

The  Dcpai'tuu'iit  of  Trade  and  (.'umiiicive  has  issued 
statistics  tor  the  imports  and  exjuirts  of  various  com- 
modities for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Marcli  31st,  1914, 
1921  and  192'2.  This  enables  us  to  make  comparison 
between  the  year  just  closed  and  the  last  pre-war  year, 
is  the  statement  made  in  a  special  bulletin  of  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

Details  relating  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  are 
sliown  in  the  following  items: 
Imports  into  Canada 


1914 


Cardboard  $    324,133 

Printing  Paper,  lbs  19,3(16,737 

Printing  Paper  $    815,990 

Wrapping  Paper,  lbs  6,980,626 

Wrapping  Paper      $    214,498 

&    Stationery  $    451,873 

Other  Paper  $    3,517.772 

Paper  Boxes 

&  Containers  $  — 

Other  Manufactures 

of  Paper  2,587,468 

Total  Value  $7,911,734  .$13,633,399  $7,937,605 
The  figures  show  that  the  value  of  these  imports 
which  increased  greatly  in  1921,  decreased  in  1922  to 
little  above  the  figures  for  1914.  As  regai'ds  quantity, 
Canada  imported  much  less  paper  in  1922  than  in  the 
pre-war  year ;  this  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  on  print- 
ing and  wrapping  paper  where  cpiantities  have  deci-eased 
very  considerably  but  values  liavc  not  declined  in  any- 
tliing  like  the  same  [ii'oportions.  ' 
Exports  from  Canada 


1921 

1,697,548 
7,967,171 
1,039,938 
6,353,648 
695,218 
466,494 
4,219,701 

1,473,436 

4,044,064 


1922 

842,193 
5,268,039 

478,680 
3,862,629 

243,567 

385,579 
2,459,298 

803,075 

2,725,213 


iL 


I'ndcr  the  heading 
figures : 


)f  cxjiorts 


the  following 


1914 


1921 


Wall    Paper   Rolls,  5.50,433 

$        45,328 

Pi'intiiig  Paper,  Cwts.  5,851,579 
$11,386,845 

Paper  Board  $        — 

Wrapping  Paper,  Cwts.  182,520 
$      615,:n() 

Other   Paper   and 

Manufaeturers   of     $      627,553 


5,108,287 

831.771 

15,112,586 

78,922,137 

5,267,842 

340,946 

3,672,780 

3,408,776 


1922 

2,359,284 

445,536 

15,138,327 

64,635,627 

2,306,525 

162,625 

1,264,654 

881,076 


Total   \'alue 
Pulp  Wood,   Cords 


Chemical  Pulp 
Median.   Pulp, 


$12,675,036  92,103,306  69,533,418 

1,089,384  1,615,467  825,967 

$  7,388,770  21,513,594  9,879,150 

Cwts.  1,515,633  9,080,964  7,098,527 

$  2,923,083  55,060,219  25,468,785 

Cwts.  4,816,170  5,282,042  5,336,710 

$  3,441,741  16,491,818  10,456,092 

The  tremendous  advances  in  the  value  of  our  exports 
in  1921  was  of  cour.se  partly  due  to  the  increa.se  in  prices, 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  where  quantities  are 
given  in  the  Government  figures  these  show  u))  well  in 
comparison.  The  quantity  of  wall  paper  exported  in  the 
fiscal  year  ju.st  closed  was  over  four  times  the  quantity 
in  1914;  printing  paper  exports  increased  from  5,851,- 
579  cwts.  to  15,138,327  cwts. ;  wrajjping  paper  did  not 
do  as  well,  showing  a  decline  from  1914  figures. 

A  similar  large  increase  over  1914  figures  is  noted 
in  the  (juantity  of  chemical  pulp  exported  in  1922  and 
a  snuiller  increase  in  mechanical  pulp.     ( '(jusidering  that 


the  figures  for  tlie  fiscal  year  1922  includes  nine  months 
of  1921,  which  was  a  year  of  dejiression  and  slack- 
ness, there  seems  good  evidence  that  the  pulp  and  paper 
iiulustry  of  Canada  stood  the  shock  vei-y  well  and  tha^ 
it  is  progressing  in  the  right  direction. 


DON  VALLEY  PAPER  MILLS  HAS  $100,000  FIRE 

Pire,  which  was  first  tli.sco\'ered  at  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  June  1st,  caused  damage  to  the  Don 
\'alley  Paper  Mills  Ijtd.  of  Toronto,  estimated  roughly 
at  $100,000. 

The   fire   started    in    a   stock   house   at   the   Xoi-thwest 
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The  Main  Stock  Room,  That  Was 

corner  of  the  mill  and  completely  destroyed  two  large 
stock  rooms,  with  a  quantity  of  pulp  and  white  paper  cut- 
tings. The  boiler  hou.se,  machine  shop,  rag  boiler  and 
beater  rooms  were  gutted,  though  possibly  the  boilers 
and  one  or  two  of  the  beaters  may  be  salvaged. 

The  fire  is  believed  to  have  been  the  result  of  boys 
smoking  in  the  old  stock  room,  which  is  seldom  visited. 


The  Hose  is  Still  Playing  in  the   Beater  Room 

It  had  quite  a  headway  when  discovered.  The  fire 
ajipliances  and  ci-ew  of  the  mill  did  good  work,  but  the 
city  ai)i)ai'atus  was  delayed  on  account  of  the  mill  bi-ini; 
o   tside  cit.v  limits. 

The  new  machine  room,  completed  la.st  >'ear.  anil 
tiie  finishing  departments  were  not  damaged. 

Reconstruction  work  is  already  underway  and  Sujiei'- 
intendent  Gain  expi'essed  the  hoi)e  that  the  mill  will 
be  able  to  resume  production  in  little  moiT  than  a  month. 

Our  sincere  sympathy  is  extended  lo  the  Company. 


The  former  government  ordnance  ]ilant  at  Nitro,  W.  Xa.. 
in  "iid'ng  SVi  acres  and  a  power  (Jant,  has  been  purchased 
b  ,•  t  ;c  Charleston  Paper  Manufacturing  Company.  Ac- 
ted ng-  to  an  announcement  made  by  the  company's 
managt  ment.  $100, 000  will  be  ex])cndcd  in  getting  tlie 
plant  into  slia))C  for  eontem|)latcd  operation,.  A  heavy 
grade  of  wra))i)ing  pa])er  will  be  tlie  prini'ipal  product. 
A  force  of   100  nun   will   be  cni|)loycd  at  the  st;n-t. 
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(Contiimed  from  page  481) 
ed  physical  properties  of  the  finished  sheet  (including 
perfect  sheet  formation  and  reduction  in  the  amount  ot 
size  required)  ;  a  stock  that  will  reach  a  certain  degree 
of  slowness  and  result  iu  a  longer  fiber  with  better  felt- 
iii"-  qualities,  which  produces  a  stronger  sheet ;  a  reduc- 
tio^n  in  caustic,  time  of  digestion,  amount  and  time  i-e- 
quired  for  bleaching  with  every  grade  of  stock.  -A.P.-O. 
K-4  De-Inking  of  Waste  Newspapers.  Z.  angew.  Chem. 
xxxiv  558,  (1921)  ;  Rev.  Prod.  Chim.,  xxv,  22,  (Jan.  15, 
1922) '  The  author  recalls  that  hi  1903  the  Germau 
ehemist  Otto  N.  Witt  published  an  article  on  the  de-ink- 
ing of  old  newspapers,  in  which  he  recommended  the 
use  of  aniline  dyes  for  printing  newspapers  and  other 
piil)lications  having  but  a  transient  interest.  These  inks 
would  be  of  the  same  nature  as  those  used  for  type- 
writer ribbons,  stamping  pads,  etc.,  and  a  mere  bleach- 
ing would  be  sufficient  to  recover  the  fibers.  -A.  P.  -L. 
K-4  De-Inking  of  Waste  Newspapers.  Loffl.  Chem., 
Zeitg.,  xlv,  286,  (1921)  ;  Rev.  Prod.  Chim.,  xxv,  22,  (Jan. 
If),  1922).  According  to  the  author  attempts  to  separate 
])riuting  ink  from  the  pulp  in  waste  papers  have  so  far 
oiven  ifegative  results.  To  the  reasons  given  by  Haas 
(Chem.  Ztg.,  xlv,  913,  1921)  he  adds  the  following:  (1) 
owing  to  their  rough  surface  the  particles  of  lamp  black 
adhere  to  the  fibers;  (2)  the  liberation  of  the  particles 
can  be  obtained  only  by  the  use  of  a  large  excess  of  re- 
agents; (3)  repeated  washing  causes  considerable  loss 
of  short  fibers ;  (4)  a  considerable  proportion  of  old 
newspapers  are  used  as  such  for  household  purposes.  If 
a  method  were  found  for  recovering  the  cellulose  from 
the  waste  newspapers,  the  difference  in  price  between 
the  recovered  paper  and  new  paper  would  be  so  small 
that  the  collection  of  waste  paper  would  be  dropped  as 
lieing  too  little  profitable.  But  as  tlie  problem  has  a 
<>reat  economic  significance  attempts  should  be  made  to 
find  a  printing  ink  which  can  be  easily  destroyed  by 
some  reagent.  Linseed  oil,  tar,  and  its  distillation  pro- 
ducts should  also  be  replaeetl  by  products  more  easily 
separated  from  the  pul]).   -A.  V.   -C. 

K-4  De-Inking  of  Waste  Papers.  W.  SCIIKAUTII. 
Chem.  Ztg.,  xlv,  1090-1091,  (1921);  Rev.  Prod.  Chim., 
xxv,  22,  (Jan.  15,  1921).  A  reply  to  Loffl  and  Haas  (see 
preceding  abstract).  The  author  claims  that  the  use  of 
aniline  colors  instead  of  lamp  black  in  the  manufacture 
of  printers'  ink  could  not  be  successfully  carried  out, 
as  their  use  could  not  be  made  compulsory  by  law. 
Lamp  black  inks  are  too  firmly  established  to  be  sup- 
l)laiited.  The  fact  that  de-inking  is  difficult  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  no  solution  to  the  problem.  The  solu- 
tion must  be  found  by  scientific  research.  Spring's 
work  has  shown  that  lamp  black  is  strongly  adsorbed 
by  Spap,  iu  the  presence  of  which  it  readily  passes 
through' filter  paper.  The  most  suitable  soap  solution 
must  be  determined  by  further  research.  For  the  re- 
moval of  the  vehicle,  the  solvent  should  be  added  in  the 
form  of  emulsion,  which  penetrates  better  into  the  in- 
terstices between  the  fibers.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-7  K-12  Paper  Mill  Equipment :  Beaters  and  Paper 
Machines.  E.  ARNOULD.  Papier,  xxv,  30-33,  (Jan. 
1922).  Brief  and  general  discussion  of  vari(nis  details 
ill  tlie  design  of  beaters  and  paper  machines.  -A.  P.   -C. 

K-7  Calculation  of  the  Power  Requirement  of  Beaters. 
F.  M.  BOUVIEK.  Monit.  Papeterie  Francaise,  lii,  788- 
790,  (Dec.  15,  1921)  ;  Translation  by  A.  Papineau-Cou- 
tiire  in  Papejr  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  13,  45-47,  (March  30, 
1922).  The  power  supplied  to  a  beater  is  entirely  used 
up  in  (1)  raising  the  stock  to  the  height  of  the  backfall 
(W,),  (2)  triturating  the  fibers  (W.J,  (3)  circulating 
the  stock  ( W:i),  (4)  friction  between  the  sliaft  and  bear- 
in"S  (W4).    The  following    formulas    are    worked  out: 


Wi=0.222.A.B.U.H,  in  which  A  is  the  width  of  the 
trougli  ill  iiiclcrs,  B  tlic  lieight  of  stock  in  front  of  the 
roll,  in  meters,  U  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  the  stock 
in  meters  per  minute,  H  the  height  of  the  backfall  in 
meters.  'W,=0.0007.p.S.f  .D.n,  in  which  p  is  the  pressure 
of  the  roll  against  Ihe  bedplate,  in  kilos  per  sq.  cm.,  S 
the  area  of  contact  of  the  roll  and  bedplate  iu  sq.cm.,  f 
the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  roll  and  bedplate, 
D  the  diameter  of  the  roll,  n  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  of  the  cylinder.  W3 ^  1.35.A.B.V,,  (v=-V„.,), 
in  which  A  and  B  have  the  same  meaning  as  above,  V  is 
the  velocity  of  the  stock  as  it  leaves  the  roll,  Vo  the  ve- 
locity of  the  stock  in  the  trough,  both  expresed  in 
meters  i^er  second.  For  a  given  value  of  V,  W3  is  a  min- 

vV3  Tfj-dnn 

imum  when  v„  = .    W4  = ,  in  which  T  is  the 

3  60x75 

total  load  ou  a  bearing,  d  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  in 
meters,  fi  the  coefficient  of  friction,  which  can  be  taken 
equal  to  0.02  or  0.03.  W„W.„W.^,W^  are  all  given  iu  h.p. 
It  is  shown  that  tlie  greater  the  densitj'  of  the  stock  the 
less  the  value  of  W..   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-7  Improvement  to  Defibering  Engines.  Fr.  Patent 
No.  523,872,  V.  BEKXOT  and  RAYMOND  FOURNIER. 
Papier,  xxiv,  503,  (Nov.  1921).  The  improvement  con- 
sists iu  placing  a  rotary  cylindrical  screen  back  of  the 
roll  of  a  beater,  the  mesh  of  which  is  chosen  so  that  the 
fibers  which  have  been  completely  separated  from  one 
another  are  allowed  to  go  through  while  bundles  of 
fibers  are  held  back  and  remain  in  the  beater.  Material 
is  continually  fed  to  the  beater  to  replace  that  which  is 
removed  through  the  screen.  The  advantages  claimed 
are:  (1)  the  fibers  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
engine  only  so  long  as  they  are  in  bundles,  (2)  the  sep- 
arated fibers  are  continually  removed  as  soon  as  they 
are  separated,  (3)  the  material  is  fed  to  the  apparatus 
regularly  and  coutinuoiisly,  (4)  the  separated  fibers 
remain  but  a  very  slnu't  time  iu  the  apparatus  and  tliey 
are  therefore  hydrolyzed  to  a  minimum  extent.  The  pro- 
cess is  applicable  to  beating  as  well  as  to  defibering.  -A. 
P.  -C. 

Note:  This  seems  very  similar  to  the  Bird  Beater  At- 
tachment.— Etlitor. 

K-7  Beater  Room  Hazards.  CHARLES  WALKER, 
Emphiyincnt  ^Maiiagei',  Kasterii  Mfg.  Co.,  Bangoi-,  Me. 
Paper,"  xxix,  9-10,  (Oct.  12,  1921);  Paper  Trade  J., 
Ixxiii,  46,  (Oct.  6,  1921).  Present  day  beating  engines 
are  very  nearly  fool  proof,  so  that  except  when  a  beaf 
er  roll  is  being  removed  by  the  repair  crew  there  is 
little  danger  of  a  man  being  killed  or  eriously  injured. 
But  there  are  always  minor  dangers  present  in  the  beat- 
er room.  These  are  pointed  out  and  hints  are  given  on 
their  elimination.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-8  Dyeing  and  Tinting  of  Paper.  J.  MERRITT 
MATTHEWS.  Paper,  xxix,  21,  (Sept.  28,  1921).  Des- 
cription of  the  dyes  used  and  methods  of  applving  them. 
A.  P.  C.  - 

K-10  Sizing  Paper  with  Paraffin.  Fr.  Patent  No.  524, 
574,  C.  A.  E.  POULAT,  May  16,  1921.  Papier,  xxiv,  543, 
(Dec.  1921).  One  hundred  jsarts  of  kaolin  are  worked 
up  with  20  parts  of  hot  paraffin,  and  allowed  to  cool 
while  still  working  the  mixture.  When  almost  cold, 
water  is  added  in  a  fine  jet,  sufficient  being  added  to 
form  a  homogeneous  plastic  mass.  It  is  then  diluted 
with  water  to  a  volume  of  500  and  is  added  to  500  parts 
of  bleached  chemical  pulp  at  a  consistency  of  about  3 
per  cent.  The  paper  thus  obtained  is  sized  and  is  entire- 
ly different  from  what  is  generally  known  as  "paraf- 
fined paper".   -A.  P. -C. 

K-10  Processes  for  Sizing  Paper.  Papeterie,  xliii, 
1022-1025,  (Nov.  25,  1921).  A  brief  description  <if  var- 
ious   iiietliods  of    sizing:  rosin,    gelatin,    casein,    wax, 
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stciiriii,  fat  or  paraffin,  sodinm  aluiuiaate,  waterglass, 
siiljiliitc  waste  liquor,  and  viscose  sizing'.  -A.  P.   -C. 

K-12  The  Paper  Machine  Table.  Felting  of  the  Fibers. 
M.  F.  \ENNE.MAN.  Monit.  Papeterie  Beige,  i,  Xo.  2. 
1,  3,  5,  (Nov.  1921).  Tlie  makiii<)'  of  the  sheet  of  paper 
on  tlie  machine  depends  practically  entirely  on  the  wet 
end ;  and  yet  since  the  invention  of  the  paper  machine 
tliere  lias  been  no  fundamental  chanfj'e  in  this  part  of 
tiu'  machine.  Tlie  removal  of  tlie  water  is  still  effected 
by  natural  drainage  of  the  water  through  the  wire,  ac- 
tion of  the  table  rolls,  and  suction  at  the  boxes  (or 
rolls).  The  continual  increase  in  speed  and  width  of 
the  machines  has  necessitated  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  length  and  weight  of  the  table  so  as  to  give  the 
same  amount  of  draining  before  the  couch  roll.  This 
has  influenced  the  shake  of  the  machine,  which  in  turn 
has  affected  the  felting-  of  the  fibers.  The  fibers  are 
felted  especially  at  the  moment  when  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  table  changes,  and  hence  the  sharper  the 
changes  the  better  the  felting  a(^tion.  With  a  relatively 
light  machine  the  shake  can  .still  be  made  to  act  in  this 
manner;  but  with  modern  monster  machines  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  such  is  the  case.  A  new  method  of  felting 
the  fibers  has  recently  been  tried  out,  namely,  .jets  of 
air  which  are  given  a  rapid  to  and  fro  motion  and 
which  strike  the  stock  .iust  as  it  leaves  the  slice.  It  has 
been  shown  that  tliis  does  not  cause  the  formation  of 
permaiu^nt  air  biilibles  in  the  sheet,  and  that  it  has  a 
decided  effect  in  helping  the  draining  of  the  water  from 
tlie  sheet.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-12  Problems  Encountered  in  the  Development  of 
the  Laurentide  News  Print  Machines.  GEOKGE  1).  KIL- 
HERRY.  Paper,  xxix,  15-18,  (Sept.  28,  1921).  A  fairly 
detailed  description  of  the  t^vo  news  print  machines  re- 
cently installed  at  the  Laurentide  Co.'s  mill  at  Grand 
'Mere,  Quebec,  by  the  Dominion  Engineering  Works, 
Montreal,  which  are  designed  to  and  have,  run  at  1,000 
ft.  a  minute.   -A.  P.  -C. 

K-12  Production  Chart  for  News  Print.  GERARD  H. 
LAFOXTAINE,  Urompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  1097,  (Oct.  27,  1921).  A  chart  is 
given  which  was  made  out  as  a  time  saver  for  the  cost 
depart'ineiit.  which  can  shoAv  at  a  glance  the  ideal  pro- 
duction of  the  machine.  It  is  based  on  the  equation  P  = 
K  X  8  xi>  xT,  where  P  is  the  production  in  tons  per 
hour,  K  a  constant  which  varie.s  with  the  standard  size 
of  the  .'■-heet  and  the  number  of  .sheet.s  to  the  ream.S  the 
.speed  in  feet  per  hour,  B  the  basis  weight  in  jjouiids, 
and  T  the  trim  in  feet.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-0  Paper  Standardization.  Paper,  xxix,  9-10,  30, 
(Sept.  /.  1921 ).  Program  of  work  submitted  at  the  pre- 
liminary conference  held  at  the  Paper  Section  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Aug.  30,  1921,  stating  the  purpose 
of  .standardization,  procedure  to  be  followed,  reference 
data  available,  classifieaton  of  papers,  definitions  and 
nomenclature,  simplification  of  sizes  and  qualities,  spe- 
cifications of  quality,  test  methods  and  sampling,  tol- 
erances, revision  of  specifications.   -A.  P.    -C. 

N — Power  generating 

N-4  Improving  the  Performance  of  Steam  Boilers. 
R.  1)E  KERGARADEC.  Technique  Molerne,  xiv,  14- 
21,  (Jan.  1922).  A  discussion,  largely  mathematical, 
of  chimney  losses  in  boilers  and  of  the  methods  of  re- 
ducing them  to  a  minumum,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  air  preheaters,  either  with  or  without  econ- 
omizers. The  advantages  of  the  air  heater  are  that  it 
fills  the  same  purpose  as  the  economizer  by  recovering 
waste  heat ;  it  is  lighter,  cheaper,  less  'cumbersome 
than    the    economizer    and  is  not    under  pressure;  the 


fiirjiace  can  be  su|)plicd  with  hot  air  resulting  in  high- 
er temperature,  better  combustion,  and   possibility  of 
using  jioorcr  grade  fuel    -A.  P.    -C 

P — Safety  engineering  and  welfare 

P-2  Spreading  Safety  Ideas  by  Photography.  A. 
ELLIS  FRA.MPTOX,  Hammermill  Pa|)er  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
Paper,  xxix,  9-12,  (Oct.  5,  1921).  A  description  of  the 
many  uses  to  which  the  camera  can  be  ]iut  to  aid  safety 
ideas  in  the  mill.  -A.  P.  -C. 

P-3  Industrial  Welfare  Work  in  the  British  Paper 
Mills.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  999-1001,  (Sept.  29,  1921). 
Brief  and  general  outline  of  wdiat  is  being  done  in  some 
of  the  British  paper  mills  to  cement  the  good  feeling 
between  employers  and  workers.   -A.  P.   -C. 

Q — Planning  and  construction 

Q-2  Paper  Mill  Engineering.  WILLIAM  F.  THIELE, 
Superintendent,  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper 
Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.  Paper,  xxix,  14-16,  (Sept.  7, 
1921).  An  outline  of  the  functions  of  the  civil  engineer, 
.steam  engineer,  chemical  engineer,  and  maintenance 
engineer  in  the  paper  mill.  -A.  P.  -C. 

R — General 

R-1  Notes  on  the  Paper  Industry  of  Czecho-Slovakia^ 
Esthonia,  and  Findland.  Paper,  xxix  24-2.')  30  (Sent 
14,1921).  -A.  P.  -C. 

R-1  American  Paper  Making  Through  French  Eyes. 
PAUL  .lOUANXEAr.  Paper,  xxix.  23-2.-),  (Oct.  f), 
1921)  :  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  1021-1023,  (Oct.  6,  1921)! 
Also,  Papier,  xxiv,  529-531,  (Dec  1921).  Impressions  of 
Jouanneau's  tour  of  Canadian  and  American  paper 
mills,  comparing  paper  making  practice  on  this  con- 
tinent with  that  in  France.  -A.  P.  -C. 

R-2  Books  for  a  Paper  Mill  Library.  Paper,  xxix,  17- 
18,  (Sept.  14,  1921).  A  short  list  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets (English,  French,  and  German)  useful  for  study 
or  reference  purposes  by  paper  mill  technologists.  -A!- 
i  .   -C 

R-7  Relations  of  Managers  to  Employees.  ROY  G 
MURBACir,  Tlie  Gardnci -liarvev  Paper  Co  Middle- 
town,  0.  Paper,  xxix,  19-20,  33,  (Sept.  28,  1921)  •  Paper 
Industry,  iii,  lllS-llL'O,  (Nov.  1921).  Outline  of  the 
psycology  of  iiandhng  men  to  get  the  best  out  of  them 
A.  P.  -C. 

R-12  Necessity  of  Cost  Keeping.  EDWARD  \.  HUR- 
LEY. American  Magazine,-  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix  1023- 
1024,  (Oct.  6,  1921).  Out  of  250,000  c.u-poratioiis  that 
reported  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  100  000 
showed  no  net  income  at  all,  90,000  earned  le.ss  than  .^i 
000  and  only  60,000  over  $5,000.  One-half  of  the  people 
doing  business  m  the  United  States  have  no  cost  books, 
40  per  cent,  have  some  rough  way  of  estimating  costs! 
and  the  remaining  10  per  cent  actuallv  know  what  it  is 
co.sting  them  to  do  business.  Examples  are  given  show- 
ing how  poor  cost  .systems  can  be  even  worse  than  none 
at  all    while  a  proper  analysis  of  costs   furnishes  valu- 

.  ^     Jl**  ^"''  ^'^'"°'  ^''^  ^^'^^^  Po''c.y  of  an  organization 
A.  P.  -C. 

tt"?;H,"''^°™  ^^"  ^°^t  System.  C.  OLIVER  WEL- 
LIXGIOX.  Paper,  xxix,  13-1,5,  (Oct.  12,  1921);  Paper 
Trade  J.,  Ixxiii,  17-18,  (Oct.  13,  1921).  A  discussion  of 
the  requirements  and  advantages  of  a  uniform  cost  sys- 
tem tor  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.    -A.  P    -C 

R-12  Idle  Time  as  a  Manufacturing  Loss.  H  A  WIN- 
GATE,  Assistant  Secretary,  C.  H.  Dexter  &  Son,  Inc., 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  Paper,  xxix  11-12  (Oct  l** 
1921);  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii.  19-20.  (Oct'  13  19-'lT' 
Brief  outline  of  th,.  problems  of  ,-ost  finding  in  the  n"uln 
and  paper  industry,  especially  of  the  manner  of  eharo'- 
mg  up  loss  due  to  idle  time.  -A.  P.  -C.  " 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  June  6.— Wliile  the  paper  business  in 
Montreal  has  not  varied  to  any  extent  during  the  week, 
it  has  picked  up  the  province,— "there  is  a  gradual 
improvement,"  as  one  jobber  put  it.  In  Montreal  trade 
is  inclined  to  be  spotty  —  it  is  not  good,  neither  can  it 
be  called  bad.  There  is  a  moderate  turnover,  with  light 
stocks  by  jobbers  and  consumers,  and  a  disinclniation 
to  order  bevond  what  is  immediately  required.  We 
must  await  a  further  development  in  general  commerce 
before  we  can  hope  to  see  a  pronounced  revival  in  the 
paper  trade  as  a  whole.  The  budget  proposals  are  not 
calculated  to  keep  this  advanced,  but  jMr.  Fielding  has 
to  find  the  money  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  in- 
dustries affected  sihould  protest  against  fresli  burdens. 

The  new.'iprint  position  is  without  material  change. 
The  orders  in  hand  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  mills  well 
emploved  until  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  prospect 
of  further  business  coming  to  this  side.  Reports  from 
the  U.  S.  are  optimistic  as  to  an  extension  of  trade, 
which  will  of  course  jhave  its  influence  on  tihe  daily 
publishing  industry,  and  in  turn  will  mean  a  greater 
consumption  of  newsprint.  The  fact  that  additional 
machines  have  been  ordered  .in  this  country  is  an  in- 
dication that  there  is  faith  in  the  expansion  of  this 
section  of  the  paper  business. 

The  mills  making  fine  and  book  papers  report  that 
they  are  running  pretty  nearly  up  to  capacity.  The 
local  demand  for  these  iroods  is  satisfactory.  Wrap- 
pings are  not  brisk.  While  tissues  and  toilets  are  in- 
clined to  be  slow.  The  building  boom  has  had  a  marked 
effect  in  roofing  felts  and  sheathings,  which  are  in 
active  demand,  not  only  in  ilontreal  but  also  in  Eastern 
Canada.  Those  commodities  are  mostly  used  in  some 
houses,  and  the  fact  of  the  activity  is  evidence  tihat 
most  of  the  building  now  in  progress  is  of  the  small 
class. 

The  demand  for  bleached  sulphite  continues  good 
with  prospect  of  a  continuation  of  this  condition.  Other 
descriptions  are  quiet,  altliough  groundwood  is  firm 
in  price. 

American  mills  are  still  keeping  out  of  the  pulpwood 
market.  One  dealer  states  that  "there  is  no  price,"  tlhe 
sales  not  being  sufficient  to  establish  any  real  basis  of 
value.  He  asserted  that  the  mills  will  find  that  avail- 
able stocks  vnW  be  small,  and  that  there  will  be  a  ten- 
dency for  prices  to  go  up  in  the  fall.  It  is  reported 
tihat  from  $18.50  to  $20.  is  asked  for  pulpwood  delivered 
at  Watertown. 

Mr.  H.  J.  AVilliams,  manager  of  tlie  export  depart- 
ment of  Harrisons  and  Crossfield,  Limited.  Montreal, 
lias  returned  from  a  two  months"  biLsiness  trip  to 
England,  where  he  visited  many  of  the  principal  cities. 
He  found  conditions  better  than  he  expected,  with  a 
feeling  of  optimism  existing.  It  is  felt  that  the  worst 
is  over,  and  that  there  is  prospect  of  a  revival  in  trade. 
At  the  same  time  practically  every  industry  is  not 
running  up  to  anything  like  capacity,  the  great  problem 
being  to  I'educe  the  cost  of  production. 

TJrie  settlement  of  the  textile  dispute  has  relieved  the 


industrial  situation  to  a  great  extent.  The  mills  in 
Manchester  have,  said  Mr.  Williams,  a  large  number  of 
orders  for  tlie  East. 

Witih  regard  to  the  paper  industry,  lliis  had  been 
affected  by  a  dispute  in  the  printing  trade.  The  Con- 
tinental countries  are  sending  large  quantities  of  paper 
into  Great  Britain  —  Norway  and  Sweden  sending 
wrappings,  printings,  and  writings,  and  Gennany  cheap 
writings.  They  are  able  to  do  this  by  reason  of  the 
favorable  exchange.  British  mills  are  actually  com- 
peting for  foreign  business  in  papers,  and  are  quoting 
ridiculous  prices,  particularly  for  writings  and  jiigh 
grade  paper.  The  mills  are  shipping  substantial  orders 
for  printings  to  Australia.  One  feature  of  the  paper 
trade  is  the  tendency  for  the  mills  to  amalgamate,  thus 
falling  in  line  witli  other  industries.  As  in  Canada, 
railway  rates  are  high,  these  exercising  an  unfavorable 
influence  on  business. 

Mr.  Williams  added  that  his  company  intend  to  de- 
velop their  Canadian  trade  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
Throug.ii  tlie  head  office  in  London  and  their  connec- 
tions in  all  parts  of  tIhe  world,  the  company  is  in  daily 
touch  with  every  market,  and  purcliase  goods  in  very 
large  quantities.  The  firm  imports  x'aw  materials  and 
finished  products  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent 
and  exports  finished  gofids  in  a  large  variety  of  lines 
to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  East. 

Toronto  Top'cs 

Steady  progress  towards  better  business  is  evidenced 
in  many  lines.  Rural  trade  reflects  the  very  satis- 
factory soil  and  weather  conditions,  and  gives  indica- 
tion of  the  bringing  out  of  reserve  resources  in  agricul- 
tural centres.  Semi  annual  inventory  taking,  whic.h  is 
now  becoming  more  oistcnnary,  affects  the  June  busi- 
ness from  manufacturer  to  wholesaler  and  is  indicated 
by  quiet  conditions  in  some  lines. 

Comment  on  sales  taxes  is  not  being  I'aeartl  much. 
Merchants  generally  seem  to  have  assumed  the  position 
that  it  must  be  accepted  but  the  odd  fractions  involved 
arc  objected  to  as  adding  considerably  to  the  co.st  of 
clernical  overheads.  The  quetion  of  cheque  stamps  is 
not  so  much  under  discussion  jiending  an  appeal  to  Ot- 
tawa to  make  a  less  onerous  provision. 

As  yet  there  is  little  evidence  of  fall  buying  for 
retail  trade.  The  bulk  of  business  being  done  to-day 
is  in  small  amounts  for  replacement.  Until  there  is 
some  heavier  movement  in  fall  linying  there  will  be  a 
sense  of  inactivity,  ilanufacturers  arc  in  a  number  of 
instances  busy  with  material  of  a  staple  nature  which 
w'ill  certainly  be  in  demand,  and  there  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected a  little  brightening  in  general  lines,  though  it 
is  conceded  that  real  advance  in  business  depends  on 
returns  from  luirvest,  in  so  far  as  t.'iis  part  of  Canada 
is  concerned. 

Thei-e  is  a  lijarked  tendency  to  firmness  in  pulp, 
especially  snlpliite.  Several  mills  now  report  orders 
ahead  and  capacitv  production.     Prices  are  nnclhanged. 

GROI'NDWOOb  — around  *30.  delivered. 

SULPHITE  —  news  around  $60,  and  hook  up  to  .$65, 
bleached  up  to  $90,  delivered. 
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SULPHATE  —  $70. 

BOOK  and  WRITING  market  remains  quiet. 
BRISTOL,     COVERS     and     TAOS     are    somewhat 
brighter. 

WRAPPING   and    BAGS    are    in   fair    demand  — a 
featiu-e  of  tliis  market  i.s  that  rural  business  is  in  better 
volume  than  urban. 
WRAPPING— Kraft  9%  to  10% 

BAGS  —  Lig-ht  Kraft  Less60-20-2i/2  in  100  m.lots 

WASTE  PAPER  of  practically  every  grade  has  been 
in  good  demand  for  the  past;  week,  and  prices  are  ruling 
firm.  Most  of  the  mills,  appear  to  be  freely  seeking  sup- 
plies, and  some  dealers  claim  to  jiave  refused  to  book 
orders  ahead  on  accotmt  of  the  price. 

No.  1  Books  and  Magazines  advanced  in^  price,  and 
difficulty  Unas  been  experienced  in  locating  decent  size 
tonnages  of  this  grade.  Shavings  both  Hard  and  Soft 
are  moving  freely,  and  packers  are  experiencing  no  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  ordcr.s  from  mills.  Mixed  and  News- 
papers are  moving  along  in  the  usual  volume  with  no 
increases  in  prices. 

New  Cotton  Cuttings  are  beginning  to  look  a  little 
brighter  and  better  demand  f<n'  #1  white  shirts  is  noted, 
although  prices  remain  unchanged.  Old  Cotton  Rags 
are  moving  fairly  well  although  some  mills  dealers  re- 
port a  reduction  in  buying  price  of  roofing  stock. 

Scrai)  Bagging  and  Manilla  Rope  remain  nominal, 
tlhough  some  dealers  report  fair  demand  for  manilla 
rope. 

The  new  item  of  "#2  mi.scellaneous  mixed"  is  stock 
packed  by  large    department    stores    containing    much 
foreign  material  such  as  strings,  wood,  and  rags. 
Paper  Stock 

No.  1  Hard  White  Shavings .'|;3.75 

No.  1  Soft  White  Shavings 3.2.5 

Heavy  Books  and   Magazines 1.70 

Ledgers  and  Writings 1.95 

No.   1  Kraft; 2.2.5 

Newspapers .80 

(Repacked)   No.  1  Mixed  Papers   ....      12.00 

#1   Miscellaneous  Mixed 11.00 

#2  IMiscellaneous  Mixed 9.50 

Roofing  Rags  20.00  per  ton. 

No.  1  White  Shirt  Cuttings 10  -  lOVi 

Fancy  Shirt  Cuttings 414  -  41/2 

Canton  Flannels  Bleached 7  -    714 

White  Lawns 6%  -  7 

Blue  Overall  Cuttings 5-51/4 

Ropes  and  Bagging 

N.  1  Scrap  Bajgging .     $17.50 

No.  1  Manilla  Rope 5  -  514 

Mixed  Strings 22.50 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

_  New_  York,  June  3. —  (Special  Correspondence) — Ac- 
tivity in  the  paper  industry  continues  of  healtliy  char- 
acter and  of  fairly  broad  dimensions.  Demand  for  most 
kinds  of  paper  is  consistently  expanding  and  the  trade 
is  gradually  taking  on  a  livelier  air  notwithstanding 
that  the  summer  is  drawing  nigh  and  that  usually  at 
about  this  time  of  the  .vear  the  market  for  paper  slows 
down  to  an  extent.  Thus  far  there  has  not  been  any 
sign  of  the  customary  seasonal  quietness,  and  there  are 
many  in  the  trade  wbo  look  for  paper  business  to  hold 
up  remarkal)ly  well  during  the  next  several  months 
owing  to  small  stocks  in  .jobbers'  and  consumers'  hands 
whicli,  it  is  believed,  will  keep  buyers  much  in  evidence 
throughout  the  summer.    Prices  on  all  descriptions  of 


paper  are  steadying  and  in  some  instances  show  a  ten- 
dency to  strengthen.  With  raw  material  going  up  in 
cost,  and  with  manufacturers  finding  a  broader  outlet 
for  their  paper,  producers  are  more  inclined  to  insist  on 
firm  prices  and  in  certain  cases  to  ask  slightly  higher 
figures. 

That  tlu!  paper  industry  is  in  a  strong  statistical  posi- 
tion can  be  seen  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
review  of  the  United  States  paper  manufacturing:  in- 
dustry for  April,  just  issued.  This  report  shows  that  a 
total  of  528,461  net  tons  of  paper  of  all  kinds  was  pro- 
duced b.v  U.  S.  mills  in  April,  which  altliough  somewhat 
below  the  output  in  March  when  a  new  high  record  of 
liaper  production  for  more  tlian  a  .vear  was  established, 
was  nevertlieless  well  above  tlie  average  monthly  out- 
put of  504,175  tons  based  on  the  Commission's  reports 
covering  the  past  five  years.  April  paper  production 
also  was  far  in  excess  of  the  422,012  tons  produced  in 
the  same  month  a  year  ago,  and,  as  probably  best  illus- 
trating the  marked  improvement  that  has  developed  in 
recent  months  in  the  industry,  was  no  less  than  158,037 
net  tons  above  the  370,424  tons  produced  in  July,  1921, 
when  depression  in  the  indnstr.v  was  at  its  worst  and 
when  manufacturing  operations  were  at  the  lowest 
point  at  an.y  time  during  last  year.  Moreover,  the  Com- 
missions' latest  report  shows  that  mills  are  shipping  out 
paper  about  as  rapidl.y  as  it  is  made,  and  that  not  onlj' 
are  the.y  readil.v  marketing  their  current  production  but 
that  the.y  are  disposing  of  some  of  their  surplus  hold- 
ings, as  mill  stocks  of  paper  of  all  kinds  decreased  from 
289,523  net  tons  at  the  beginning  of  April  to  284,862 
tons  at  the  end  of  that  month. 

All  reports  relative  to  the  newsprint  market  are  bul- 
lish. Print  paper  is  meeting  with  splendid  demand  and 
prices  rule  steady  to  firm,  with  considerable  talk  heard 
in  the  trade  anent  a  possible  advance  in  the  autumn. 
Tliere  seems  no  question  but  tiiat  newspaper  publishers 
are  using  as  much  paper  at  present  as  they  have  ever 
consumed,  and  that  newsprint  manufacturers  are  con- 
.sequentiy  getting  .just  as  much  business  as  at  anytime 
in  tlie  past,  not  even  excepting  the  boom  period  follow- 
ing the  late  war,  though  it  is  distributed  over  more  pro- 
ducing machines.  Further,  the  present  demand  for 
newsprint  is  very  healthy;  practically  all  the  supply 
being  absorbed  by  publishers  is  going  direct  into  con- 
sumption, thus  giving  the  situation  a  most  satisfyng 
complexion. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  just  restarted 
its  No.  4  mill  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  which  plant  has  been 
closed  down  for  well  over  a  year.  This  is  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  how  active  a  demand  exists  for  print  paper. 
Reports  from  mill  centres  all  over  the  country  are  to 
the  effect  that  production  is  being  increased  and  that 
manufacturers  are  shipping  out  newsprint  regularly 
and  in  gradually  mounting  tonnage. 

Fine  papers  are  showing  more  life  day  by  day.  With 
business  generally  expanding,  business  houses  are  using 
more  stationery  because  of  increased  correspondence, 
and  also  are  sending  out  more  circulars  and  other  ad- 
vertising matter,  with  tlie  result  consumption  of  bond 
and  ledger  paper  is  steadily  increasing.  Manufacturing 
costs  of  fine  papers  are  on  the  rise,  due  largely  to  the 
advancing  trend  in  rag  stock  and  other  raw  materials 
and  producers  are  frequently  adjusting  quotations  on 
tine  papers,  most  often  in  an  upward  direction. 

Book  papers  are  in  better  demand  and  seem  destined 
to  enjoy  more  favorable  market  conditions  later  in  the 
year.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  advertising  is  increasing 
and  magazines  and  trade  publications  therefore  find  it 
necessary  to  print  larger  issues,  so  that  consumption  of 
book  paper  is  slowly  though  surely  getting  back  to 
nearer  normal   volume.   Prices   are  still  unsettled  and 
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some  mills  are  selling  hook  paper  at  non-profitable  fig- 
ures, but  this  situation  will  undoubtedly  right  itself  as 
demand  from  eonsuming  quarters  becomes  better. 

Coarse  papers  are  steady  in  price  and  are  favored 
with  a  fair  demand.  l!ox  "hoards  are  moving  well  al- 
though considerable  complaint  is  registered  by  manu- 
facturers over  the  prices  obtaining.  Plain  chip  board 
continues  to  sell  in  the  New  York  market  at  between 
$82.50  and  ^'S^^  a  ton  f.o.b.  this  city,  and  news  board  at 
$35  to  $37.50 

GROUND  WOOD— There  appears  to  be  a  little  firm- 
er undertone  in  ground  wood  quotations.  No  change  of 
importance  has  occurred  in  market  levels,  but  .selling 
pressure  has  let  down  and  producers  seem  more  intent 
on  receiving  the  prices  asked  than  was  the  ca.se  recently. 
There  are  evidently  two  main  reasons  for  this;  first, 
because  demand  has  increased  to  at  least  some  extent 
during  the  past  few  days;  second,  because  grinders  are 
commencing  to  look  forward  to  the  summer  when  water 
conditions  usually  are  unfavorable  and  wlien  ground 
wood  output  is  low,  and  are  piling  up  reserve  stocks  to 
tide  them  over  the  hot  and  dry  period.  Average  prices 
on  domestic  ground  wood  for  prompt  shipment  range 
around  $31  a  ton  f.o.b.  pulp  mils.  Sales  are  of  coui-se 
lieing  made  in  some  cases  at  less  than  this,  but  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  trade  say  that  the  great  bulk 
of  pulp  is  bringing  about  this  figure.  Board  mills  have 
been  fairly  large  buyers  lately  and  newsprint  manutact- 
urcrs  are  "absorbing  supi)lies  in  regular  fashion. 

CHEMICAL  PULP — Chemical  wood  pulp  is  moving 
in  better  tonnage  and  prices  exhibit  a  hardening  trend. 
Demand  has  not  broadened  sufficiently  to  have  any  ad- 
vancing influence  on  values,  yet  reports  invariably  tell 
of  papermakers  buying  in  larger  amounts,  it  benig 
stated  that  pulp  salesmen  who  are  on  the  road  visiting 
paper  mills  are  sending  back  very  gratifying  orders. 
Bleached  sulphite  especially  is  said  to  be  moving  well, 
and  at  steady  prices.  Domestic  and  Canadian  lileached 
sulphite  of  No.  1  quality  is  selling  at  4.25  to  4.50  cents 
per  pound  at  pulp  mills,  while  foreign  No.  1  bleached  is 
readily  bringing  around  4  cents  on  the  dock.  Unbleach- 
ed sulphite  is  in  good  demand,  particularly  those  grades 
used  chiefly  by  newsprint  mills,  while  easy  bleaching 
sulphite  is  "under  steady  inquiry.  Kraft  is  wanted  in 
comparatively  large  quantities  and  quotations  hold  at 
around  2.65  cents  ex  dock  for  Scandinavian  kraft,  and 
from  2.75    cents  upward    a  pound    for  No.    1  domestic 

kraft.  . 

RAGS— Pa|>ermaking  rags  continue  to  display  a 
firming  tendency.  Prices  on  most  gi-ades  are  gradually 
moving  to  higiier  levels,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
rise  is"^taking  place  indicates  that  it  is  healthy  as  the 
market  is  seeking  a  higher  plane  in  a  very  gradual  way. 
Dealers  lay  much  stress  on  the  limited  amounts  of  rags 
available  and  say  that  supplies  coming  in  from  collect- 
ion centres  do  not  begin  to  measure  up  to  normal,  thus 
causing  them  to  be  rather  buUishly  inclined  in  respect 
to  prices.  Roofing  rags  have  advanced  a  bit  further  this 
week.  Sales  of  No.  1  domestic  roofing  stock  to  felt 
paper  mills  iiave  been  noted  at  around  95  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  of  No.  2  packing 
at  better  than  85  cents,  while  foreign  dark  cottons  have 
easily  brought  1.05  cents  per  pound  ex  the  dock  at  this 
port.  Old  whites  are  strengthening  in  price,  and  new 
cuttings  of  most  kinds  also  are  on  the  uptrend.  Thirds 
and  blues  are  still  the  dullest  grade  of  papermaking 
rags,  and  some  dealers  attribute  this  to  the  difficulty 
wdiich  writing  paper  manufacturers  are  having  in 
bleachng  out  these  rags  properly  at  the  present  time. 

PAPER  STOCK— Old  paper  is  in  an  active  position 
and  prices  on  nearly  every  grade  are  gradually  moving 
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upward.  Certain  kinds  of  waste  |)a])ei'  are  decidedly 
hard  to  loeate  in  usual  quantity,  and  ilealers  are  mak- 
ing the  best  of  this  condition  to  ask  iiigher  prices  in  al- 
most every  sale.  No.  1  soft  white  siiavings  liave  sold  at 
3.50  centsa  pound  f.o.b.  Ne>v  York,  this  being-  probably 
the  strongest  item  in  the  market.  Old  No.  1  books  and 
magazines  are  bringing  1.60  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this 
city,  while  one  book  paper  mill  Down  East  is  said  to  be 
paying  even  better  than  this  price.  Old  newspapers  and 
mixed  paper  have  advanced,  the  formei'  now  selling  at 
60  to  65  cents  a  hundred  pounds  at  dealers'  shipping 
]ioints,  and  the  latter  at  471/2  to  5U  cents  a  iumdred 
pounds.  Old  kraft  paper  is  firm  at  around  1.75  cents 
per  pound,  white  blank  news  cuttings  at  1.70  cents,  and 
No.  1  hard  white  shavings  at  3.  75  cents  per  pound. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— Demand  for  old  man- 
ila  rope  for  papermaking  purposes  has  not  subsided  and 
prices  on  this  commodity  are  exceedingly  firm.  There 
has  been  talk  of  sales  to  mills  up  to  6  cents  per  pound  at 
dealers'  shipping  points  though  indications  are  that 
more  representative  market  levels  are  around  5.50  cts. 
Rope  is  far  from  plentiful,  and  demand  is  such  as  to 
prompt  sellers  to  exact  high  prices.  Old  bagging,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  little  wanted  by  paper  manufacturers, 
and  prices,  if  anything,  show  a  downward  tendency. 
No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  quoted  at  about  90  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  scrap  gunny  at  about  1.10  cents,  and 
roofing  bagging  at  65  to  70  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 


WOODLANDS  SECTION  SERIES 

The  Woodlands  Section  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pull)  Association  is  to  be  commended  for  the  contents 
and  appearance  of  number  1  of  their  series  of  papers 
publishing  the  proceedings  of  their  annual  meetings. 
The  one  just  received  covers  the  second  annual  meeting 
which  was  held  in  New  York  in  April.  The  principal 
contents. are  as  follows :  Projects  for  1922  -  23 ;  A  Per- 
manent Cruise  and  Yield  Study;  What  can  a  Forest 
Do  for  a  Paper  Company  vs  Contracted  Woods  Oper- 
ation.s;  Reforestation  as  Applicable  to  Private  Timber 
Land  Holdings;  The  Present  Timber  Supply;  Sink- 
age;  Intensive  Local  Fire  Protection;  Rossing  at  the 
Mill  vs  Rossing  in  the  Woods;  Labor  Saving  Machinery 
for  Woods  Operations.  Copies  of  this  publication  can 
be  had  on  application  to  the  secretary  at  18  East  Street, 
New  York  City,  for  50c  each. 


Two  thou.sand  years  ago,  the  great  apostle  wrote  "Be- 
hold what  a  great  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth."  Today,  it 
gets  the  same  little  start  and  works  the  same  big  havoc. 
Have  you  any  little  fires  on  your  conscience.''  —  The 
Underwriter. 


TIMBER  SALE  MAY  KILL  INDUSTRIES 

Hollingswortli  and  Whitney  Co.,  paper  manufacturers  in 
Maine,  have  houglit  over  300,000  acres  of  timber  land  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  limits  were  owned 
by  the  Davidson  Lumber  Co.  and  C.  T.  White  Ltd.,  and 
were  sold  through  the  Royal  Trust  Co.  and  the  Quebec 
Savings  and  Trust  Co.  We  understand  the  Wiiite  interests 
were  represented  by  the  Quebec  Savings  and  Trust  Co.  and 
this  deal  involved  12.5,000  acres,  estimated  to  have  over  1,- 
000,000  cords  of  soft  wood  and  60,000,  000  feet  of  hard 
wood.  The  Davidson  tract  is  larger  and  carries  mostly  soft 
food. 

The  newspaper  dis])atili  from  Halifa.\  intimates  that  the 
new  owners  may  erect  pulp  mills  in  Canada,  but  the  Boston 
News  Bureau  says  the  wood  will  be  taken  to  the  Maine 
mills  for  manufacture.  In  view  of  the  situation  just  re- 
ferred, to  the  Bridgewater,  N.  S.,  Board  of  Trade  passed 
the  following  resolution  at  a  meeting  held  April  .5th,  1922. 

WHEREAS,  The  continued  prosperity  and  progress  of 
a  country  is  based  entirely  upon  a  proper  conservation  of 
that  country  is  based  entirelj'  upon  a  proper  conservation 
of  that  country's  natural  resources,  and 

WHEREAS,  Lr  order  that  all  classes  of  citizens  may 
receive  the  greatest  possible  return  from  natural  products 
exported,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  manu- 
facture of  all  such  products  shall  be  carried  on  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  within  tht-  country  before  the  goods 
are  exported,  and 

WHEREAS,  There  is  in  Canada  a  large  and  increasing 
trade  in  the  export  of  unmanufactured,  iumiature  timber, 
for  conversion  into  pulp  and  pa])er  abroad,  resulting  in  our 
forests  being  rapidly   denuded ;   and 

WHEREAS.  The  future  of  this  community  in  common 
with  that  of  liundrcds  of  otliers  similarly  situated  through- 
out the  country  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the 
continuation  of  tiie  lumber  industry,  be  it 

THEREFORE  RESOLVED,  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Board,  legislation  should  be  immediately  passed  entire- 
ly prohibiting  tile  export  from  the  country  of  timber  in  an 
unmanufactured  state,  and 

FURTHER  RESOLVED.  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  the  Member  of  Parliament  for  this 
County  with  tlie  request  that  tile  imperative  need  for  such 
legislation  be  urged  upon  the  Government,  and 

FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tion be  mailedto  other  Boards  of  Trade  throughout  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  urging  that  similar  steps  be 
taken  by  their  respective  bodies  for  safeguarding  the 
future  of  the  lumber  industry. 


When  you  go  up  the  hill  of  pi-osperity,  may  ynu  never 
meet  a  friend  coming  down. 
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"  WORLD  "  ACID  RESISTING  BRONZE 

for 

VALVES  -  FITTINGS  -  SPECIALS. 


A  special  feature  of  our  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  its  complete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  tjiroats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service. 
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EDITORIAL 


LiriNG    UN    SAMPLES 

We  heard  the  other  day  what  at  first  seemed  to  be  a 
very  startling  stateuunt.  The  remark  was  that  not  more 
than  95  per  eent  of  jieople  know  wliat  they  want.  It  seems 
astonishing  to  tliink  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the  individuals 
we  meet  and  pass  know  what  they  want,  know  where  they 
are  going,  and  go  about  planning  to  arrive.  But  a  little 
consideration  of  the  cases  of  most  of  our  acquaintances 
and  even  perhaps  a  little  self-examination  will  go  to  show 
that  most  people  are  continually  trying  something  new  or 
different  which  they  think  or  hope  will  be  a  little  better 
than  what  the}'  are  at  present  engaged  in.  Some  men  are 
typical  rolling  stones;  it  is  true  tliey  gather  no  moss  but 
there  is  moss  and  moss.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  stop 
long  enough  in  a  place  to  gather  a  little.  It  must  be  re- 
membered too,  that  wlien  a  stone  rolls  it  is  generally  down- 
hill. People  often  do  improve  their  position  and  their 
condition  by  moving  but  there  are  many,  many  eases  where 
a  man  misses  tlie  big  chance  by  premature  dissatisfaction 
with  the  place  where  he  is. 

A  certain  amount  of  trial  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
a  person  to  know  whether  or  not  the  circumstances  of  his 
employment  will  be  congenial  and  lead  to  opportunities  for 
advancement.  Before  changing,  however,  it  is  worth  while 
to  consider  whether  the  road  is  really  blocked  and  if  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  individual  is  in 
his  own  way.  A  great  deal  is  being  done  in  these  days  to 
assist  the  young  man  in  finding  his  niche  before  he  really 
starts  out  in  life.  The  opportunity  for  this  study  of 
business   subjects  and   for  manual   training   and   for   older 

boys  the  odd  jobs  or  the  regular  work  in  mill,  office,  and 
store  which  is  almost  always  available  during  summer  va- 
cations, furnishes  a  guide  which  if  taken  advantage  of,  will 
prevent  many  a  misfit.  Having  spent  a  little  time  and 
serious  consideration  of  available  openings,  even  sometimes 
accepting  employment  temporarily  in  what  may  be  even  a 
distasteful  position  in  order  to  await  an  opportunity  to 
enter  the  work  which  one  has  chosen  for  a  career,  is  time 
well  spent.  Then  having  made  up  one's  mind  as  to  the 
kind  of  work  and  tile  industry  which  furnishes  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  one's  particular  talents, 
it  is  worth  while  to  concentrate  on  making  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  which  such  a  position  affords.  Having  be- 
come well  established  then  in  that  position,  the  next  step 
is  to  pick  out  a  new  objective  and  then,  with  the  details 
and  plans  firmly  in  mind,  to  go  after  it.  This  generally 
requires  in  the  first  place,  a  careful  survey  of  the  field. 
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then  the  discovery  of  the  requirements,  next  tiie  plan  of 
action  and  finally  the  determined  effort  to  pusii  forward. 
This  all  requires  courage,  d'etermination,  and  time  but  if 
the  aim  is  true  and  tiie  object  is  worthy  it  means  develop- 
ment of  character,  and  that  is  the  biggest  thing  that  any  of 
us  are  called  on  to  accomplish.  Going  about  trying  one 
job  after  another  is  drifting;  it  is  living  on  samples,  if  we 
want  a  square  meal  either  for  our  minds  or  our  bodies  or 
the  full  employment  of  our  talents,  we  must  follow  a  de- 
finite plan. 


FOREST  PERMITS 


The  burning  question  in  Quebec  just  now  is  announce- 
ment that  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  will  require 
permits  of  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  woods.     There  is 
no   room   for  doubt  that  the  enormous  loss   by   fire   which 
has  already  destroyed  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  timber 
at  this  early  stage  in  the  present  season,  is  caused  by  the 
carelessness    of    campers    prospecters,    fishermen,    hunters 
and  others  who  travel  through  the  woods  during  the  dry 
season.     For  a  number  of  years  this  province  has  demon- 
strated  the    feasibility    and    success    of    requiring    permits 
before    a    settler    or    farmer    is    allowed   to    burn    brush    or 
slash.     Is  is  too  much  to  ask  that  the  potential  fire  makers 
who  periodically  enter  our  forests,  be  required  at  least  to 
register  their   intentions   as   to   where,   why,   and   for   how 
long  they   are  entering  the   woods?     Each   permit   will   of 
course,    entail    some    clerical    work    and    establishing    per- 
mits might,  and  in  fact  should,  require  an  increase  in  the 
force  of  rangers  in  order  to  keep  proper  track  of  the  indi- 
viduals.    But  a  ridiculously  small  percentage  of  the  annual 
fire  loss  would  pay  many  times  over  the  increased  amount 
that    should    be    spent    on    the    protection    of    our    greatest 
natural    resource.      We    maintain    that    those    in    authority 
are  not  fully  faithful  to  their  trust  so  long  as  they  leave 
untried    any   means    which   may    properly    be    expected   to 
decrease  the  serious  national  loss  that   occurs  every   year 
through  the  destruction   of  timber.      No   matter   what   the 
cost   of   the   system   of   ]>revcntion,    it   is    worth   more   than 
that  to  the  people  of  this  province  and  of  the   Dominion. 
By  all  means  let  the  Government  at  Quebec  as  well  as  the 
Governments    in    all    our    forest    provinces,   take   measures 
and   enact  legislation    if   necessary,   to   furnish   more   ade- 
quate protection  to  our  forests  than  is  at  present  provided. 
We   congratulate   the   Government   on    taking   tliis    step, 
and    the    Quebec    Forest    Protective    Associations    on    the 
success  of  their  propaganda. 


Dont'  m^ss  the  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Technical  Section,  Iroquois  Falls,  June  20-21. 
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UNFAIR  FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

The  proposal  in  the  Budget  introduced  bj'  Mr.  Fielding 
to  repeal  the  regulation  affecting  the  importations  from 
countries  whose  currency  is  depreciated  has  met  with  very 
strong  criticism,  on  tlie  ground  tliat  it  will  seriously  affect 
Canadian  industries.  The  paper  trade  is  not  touched  to 
any  extent  by  the  general  tariff  changes  proposed  by  the 
Government,  but  some  sections  of  the  industry  are  appre- 
hensive of  the  effect  of  the  clause  wiping  out  the  debased 
currency  regulation.  The  manufacturers  of  kraft  wrapping 
paper  in  particular  are  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  having  to  meet  competition  from  countries  —  Germany 
for  instance  —  where  the  depreciation  in  currency  is 
favorable  to  the  export  of  goods  ))roduced  at  very  low 
prices,  and  where  the  wages  paid  are  on  a  scale  impossible 
on  the  North  American  continent. 

Representations  have  been  made  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment as  to  the  consequences  which  may  follow  should 
the  proposal  be  passed.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge that  the  demoralisation  of  the  U.  S.  paper  market 
last  year,  was  brought  about  largely  by  the  importations 
of  Eurojjean  ])aper,  which  was  able  to  be  sold  at  prices 
which  American  and  Canadian  manufacturers  could  not 
meet  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  values  of  exchange 
between  Europe  and  America.  Manufacturers  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  were  only  able  to  hold  the  trade 
they  did  because  of  the  protection  afforded  in  the  case 
of  Canada  by  the  law  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  repeal, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  by  the  provisions  in 
the  Fordney  Emergency  tariff  covering  importations  from 
countries   with   debased   currency. 

At  the  moment  German  competition  is  greatly  minimised 
by  the  fact  that  the  Berlin  Government  is  maintaining  an 
embargo  on  the  exportation  of  certain  grades  of  paper, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  embargo  will 
shortly  be  relaxed,  if  not  abolished.  Under  such  circum- 
.stances,  the  Canadian  manufacturers  fear  that  German 
paper  manufacturers  will  endeavour  to  swamp  this  mar- 
ket witli  ijroductions  sold  at  prices  with  which  Canadian 
and  American  mauufacturers  cannot  compete  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  tlie  wage  rate  prevalent  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  large  amount  of  ])aper  imported  into  this  country— 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  it  totalled  $8,737,000— indicates  that 
Canadian  mills  are  already  subject  to  very  keen  competi- 
tion, and  it  is  felt  that  Mr.  Fielding's  proposal  is  only 
opening  the  door  to  further  competition,  and  of  a  character 
which  is  unfair  in  that  it  is  based  on  abnormal  conditions 
which  can  be  used  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  man- 
ufacturers  and  their   employees. — F.    H.    D. 

No  doubt  tlie  placing  of  British  or  Dutch  ^alues  on 
German  goods  as  provided  in  tlie  revised  budget  will  help 
matters. 


COBWEBS 


matician  a  manager  is  who  figures  that  such  an  experience 
pays.  Sometimes  an  accident  is  a  result  of  deliberate 
neglect,  disobedience,  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  hurt,  sometimes  one  man's  injury  is  due  to  these 
characteristics  on  the  part  of  a  fellow  employee  and  some- 
times it  is  due  to  negligence,  procrastination  or  penurious- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  management.  In  any  case  the  cost 
of  safe  equipment,  education  of  workmen  and  selection 
and  oversight  of  the  personnel,  will  pay  for  itself  what 
ever  it  costs. 

■tl 0,000  for  an  accident:  is  it  worth  it.'' 


Congratulations  to  E.  B.  Archibald,  of  Harland  Engi- 
neering Co.,  who  has  obtained  a  contract  of  marriage  with 
Miss  Isabel  Slack,  of  Montreal.  We  understand  they  are 
off  on  an  electric  drive — group,  this  time. 


BLESSED  BE  THE  MAN  WITH  A  HOBBY 

To  be  really  interested  iu  a  hobby  is  to  liave  a  latdi 
key  to  Eden,  to  the  place  where  man  worked  for 
jileasure  not  for  pvniishment. 

The  man  with  a  hobby  can  .slip  away  in  a  moment 
from  the  grind  of  doing  what  he  must"  to  the  delight 
of  doing-  what  he  likes. 

A  hobby  is  the  greatest  known  mental  and  nervous 
safety  valve.  The  man  who  possesses  it  has  a  trea- 
sure of  infinite  value  to  his  health,  and  to  Ids  haji- 
liines.s — and  to  his  business  sueees.-^. 

It  is  a  failing  in  modern  life  that  we  have  too  few 
hobbies;  that  we  concentrate  too  much  on  business 
and  replace  recreation  with  distraction. 

We  have  lost  the  fine  art  of  enjoying  ourselves. 

Practically,  it  does  not  matter  what  a  man's  liobjn- 
is— collecting  beetles  or  playing  golf.  If  he  enjoys  it, 
he  will  go  back  to  his  business  Avith  a  clearer  "view! 
a  trner  prospective,  with  greater  enthusiasim. 

But  Mdth  the  concentration  of  the  age,  many  of  us 
are  apt  to  spoil  our  hobbies  by  making  a  business  of 
them.  We  forget  that  we  are  engaged  in  our  hobby 
solely  and  only  to  enjoy  it,  and  we  lose  our  pleasure 
in  a  passion  to  excel. 

Hobbies  should  temper  business;  but  it  is  (piiir 
])Ossible  to  be  intemperately  temperate. 

A  hobby  is  an  invaluable  servant  but  a  tyrctiiiiicai 
master. 

If  you  have  no  hobby,  get  one,  it  will  save  doctors 
bills.  If  you  have  a  hobby,  ride  it,  but  don't  let  it 
run  away  with  .vou. 

P.  S.  Use  some  of  your  spare  time  learning  moi'e 
about   -^-our  busines.s. 


A  mill  in  Quebec  was  recently  required  to  jiay  $10,000 
for  an  accident.  A  notice  of  this  kind  is  read  with  dis- 
couraging frequency.      We  wonder  what  kind  of  a  mathe- 


SIMCOE  COUNTY  MUNICIPAL  FOREST 

Work  was  begun  this  spring  in  planting  up  the  area 
in  Vespra  townshi]!,  Simcoe  county,  Ontario,  which  the 
county  council  has  acquired  for  a  municipal  forest.  It 
will  take  several  years  to  plant  up  the  whole  area  of  eight 
hundred  acres,  but  the  work  will  proceed  year  by  year  till 
it  is  done.  It  is  possible  that  a  nursery  to  grow  part  of  the 
planting  stock  required  will  be  started  on  the  site. 

A  great  many  harsh  things  have  been  said  about  mat- 
ches, but  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  careless 
users  were  really  the  guilty  persons.— Deputy  Fire  Mar- 
shal  G.   F.   T,ewis,  Ontario. 


June  15,  1922 
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Concise  Comments  on  Cost  Keeping 

by  Thos.  J.  Burke,  Seety-treas.,  Cost  Association 
of  the  Paper  Industry.    Address  at  the  annual 
meeting,  of  the  Writing  Paper  Manu- 

factui'iM's"  Association,  New  York 
April  1922 


As  a  start,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  no  apologies 
to  make  for  our  Association.  We  feel  we  have  been 
and  are  doing  everything  possible  to  forward  cost 
work  througliout  the  industry  with  the  limited  funds 
at  our  disposal.  We  have  eight  Local  Division  which 
hold  periodical  meetings  throughout  the  country,  there- 
by permitting  the  cost  men  in  each  locality  to  get  to- 
gether and  discuss  their  various  difficulties.  By  the 
issue  of  mimeograplied  articles,  we  are  striving  to 
impress  upon  all  mill  executives  how  helpful  they 
could  make  their  cost  departments  if  they  would  pay 
as  much  attention  to  them  as  they  do,  for  instance,  to 
their  Sales  Departments.  We  hold  two  conventions 
annually  (and  in  future  they  will  be  held  one  in  the 
east  and  one  in  the  west)  at  which  addresses  are  given 
by  leading  cost  men  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  on 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  all  of  us.  We  have  never 
wasted  any  of  the  money  entrusted  to  us  by  the  indus- 
try on  entertainments,  but  have  confined  ourselves 
strictly  to  business  at  these  conventions.  I  say  this  in 
no  self-righteous  spirit,  but  because  I  know  this  is  a 
time  when  everyone  is  striving  to  effect  economies  and 
I  want  to  ask  you  not  to  try  and  effect  any  economy 


we  shall  not  again  miss  the  opportunity  to  set  up  .such 
reserves.  I  am  referring  more  particularly  to  the 
necessity  for  building  up  a  reserve  for  the  loss  caused 
by  idle  time,  "unearned  burden",  "unabsorbed  bur- 
den", being  .some  of  the  other  titles  under  which  this 
account  masquerades.  Against  this  account  are  charged 
those  overhead  expenses  which  should  not  be  included 
in  "costs"  when  production  is  below  normal.  We  can- 
not during  a  period  of  subnormal  production  load  our 
costs  with  all  our  overhead  charge.  Only  the  right 
proportion  can  be  so  charged,  and  the  balance  must 
eventually  find  its  way  into  the  debit  side  of  the  profit 
and  loss  account,  unless  we  have  a  special  reserve 
account  against  which  we  can  charge  it.  One 
particular  value  of  a  cost  system  to  which  attention 
was  drawn  in  your  cost  committee's  report  was  the 
value  of  being  able  to  determine  which  of  your  lines 
of  production  ar(i  the  Inore  'profitable  <and  to  be 
able  to  determine  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  co.st 
system  which  you  install  should  show  the  indi- 
vidual cost  of  each  grade  of  product  sold.  It  must 
also  show  the  detailed  cost  of  niMrcn.-iU,  luijor  and 
expense  in  the  various  stages  of  manufacture,  .so  that 


by  cancelling  your  membership  in  the  Cost  Association,  by  comparison  of  these  costs  you  may  be  able  to  work 
You  will  remember  some  years  ago  a  cost  committee 
appointed  by  your  Association  drew  up  a  report  whose 
purpo.se  was  to  suggest  to' your  members  a  method  of 
determining  co.^ts  wliich  in  its  general  principles  offer- 
ed a  uniform  method  or  basis  of  arriving  at  results. 
The  committee  stated  in  this  Report  that  if  certain 
elements  of  costs  are  considered  by  one  concern  and 
are  disregarded  by  others,  a  much  wider  variation 
will  result  than  might  be  expected  by  varying  condi- 
tions in  the  mills.  The  Cost  Association  today  is  still 
preaching  uniform  metliods  as  opposed  to  uniform 
costs.  We  cannot  legally  have  the  latter,  namely,  uni- 
form costs,  as  you  of  course  are  aware,  but  we  are  en- 
couraged  to   have   uniform   methods   for  cost   finding 


economies  whenever  you  see  that  the  cosrs  are  abnor 
mal. 

As  a  start  toward  a  good  cost  system  I  want  to  make 
a  particular  appeal  to  you  to  assist  your  cost  depart- 
ment by  providing  proper  store  rooms  for  those  ar- 
ticles that  can  be  stored  therein  and  proper  facilities 
for  piling  properly  those  raw  materials  which  have  to 
be  kept  in  the  open.  We  all  know  how  much  care  is 
taken  to  guard  against  any  loss  of  a.ssets  in  cash  form. 
Y"ou  have  special  accounting  .systems  to  guard  against 
the  loss  of  even  one  cent  without  proper  accounting 
therefor,  but  as  soon  as  this  cash  is  turned  into  raw 
materials  or  supplies,  your  interest  in  many  cases 
almost    ceases    and    these    materials   or   .supplies   fare 


and  cost  accounting,  and  I  am  here  today^to  make  an     allowed  to  lie  around  where  anybody  can  use  them  as 
''  '"  ■"  ""~  "  '"   "  they  please.    Of  course,  I  know  that  in  many  mills  good 

inventory  systems  are  in  operation,  but  1  also  know 
that  in  many  others  such  is  not  the  case  and  I  want 
those  mills  to  know  that  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  accur- 
ately estimate  and  find  their  costs,  they  must  take 
steps  to  keep  an  accurate  inventory  of  their  raw  ma- 
terials and  supplies.  The  Cost  Association  has  recently 
sent  out  to  all  members  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  A.ssociation  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Perpetual  In- 
ventory or  Stores  Control."  This  pamphlet  written 
by  the  Cost  Accountant  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  contains  many  good  ideas  on  this  subject. 
Another  important  point  on  which  I  would  like  to 
touch  is  the  necessity  for  having  your  cost  books  tied 
in  with  your  general  books,  for  unless  you  do  this,  you 
undoubtedly  provide  plenty  of  opportunity  /or  errors 
in  the  calculation  of  your  co.sts,  and  it  may  be  that 
some  of  these  errors  will  not  be  discovered  'until  you 
make  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  difference  developed 
at  the  end  of  your  financial  period. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  discussed  items  of  cost  is 
depreciation.     The  Cost  Association  is  endeavoring  to 


appeal  to  you  to  assist  us  in  oiir  work  of  impressing 
upon  all  manufacturers  of  writing  paper  the  necessity 
for  using  uniform  methods  in  cost  estimating  and  cost 
accounting,  if  the  writing  jiajjer  industry  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

You  all  know  better  tlian  I  do  the  difficulties  of 
doing  business  todaj',  but  no  matter  how  difficult  it  is 
to  obtain  orders  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  not  be 
any  necessity  to  pay  a  bonus  to  your  customers  to  buy 
your  paper,  and  I  believe  the  main  reason  why  some  of 
you  have  had  to  do  tliis  is  because  others  are  manufact- 
uring and  selling  paper  without  a  proper  knowledge 
as  to  the  real  cost  to  them  of  doing  business.  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  actually  know  what  their  actual 
costs  are.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  how  easy  it 
is  for  manufacturer  to  go  on  for  some  time  m'anufact- 
uring  at  a  loss  without  'being  actually  aware  that  he 
is  doing  so.  Business  runs  in  cycles  and  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  good  years  pay  for  the  bad.  I  know  it  is 
hard  to  start  building  up  reserves  in  bad  years,  per- 
haps it  is  impossible  to  do  it,  but  we  can  at  any  rate 
learn  the  necessity  for  building  up  these  reserves  in 


the  bad  years,  so  that  when  the  good  years  do  come,     bring  about  the  adoption  of  uniform  depreciation  rates 
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in  each  branch  of  the  industry  and  a  report  will  shortly 
be  issued  by  a  special  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  We  have  been  advised  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  the  Treasury  Department  at  Wash- 
ington looks  favorably  on  the  idea  and  several  asso- 
ciations have  already  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
Treasury  Department  regarding  this  question.  Al- 
though the  Treasury  Department  will  not  bind  itself 
to  accept  these  depreciation  rates,  yet  they  are  willing 
that  they  shall  be  used  and  state  that  unless  special 
circumstances  arise  wherein  the  Department  thinks 
the  rates  should  be  varied,  they  will  in  most  eases 
accept  thani 

"The  association  lias  led  American  industry  in  a 
campaign  to  secure  national  forestry  legislation,  and 
it  was  under  Mr.  Moore  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  this  work  was  initiated.  Studies  of  means  of  pro- 
venting  pulp  and  wood  decay  have  been  stimulated, 
and  co-operation  established  through  a  special  com- 
mittee, with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards. 

"Closer  coordination  of  the  Technical, . Cost,  Super- 
intendents and  Salesmen's  Associations  to  serve  the  en- 
tire industry  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year, 
and  these  are  only  a  few  selected  examples  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  by  the 
federated  organization." 


HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITORS  IN  THE  PAPER 
INDUSTRY 

At  the  request  of  A.  Ellis  Prampton,  Editor  of  The 
Hammcrmill  Bond  and  Chairman  of  the  1922  National 
Safety  Council  Editors'  Program,  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  editors  of  Paper  Mill  Employees'  Publications 
to  support  the  Editors'  Program  in  connection  with  the 
National  Safety  Congress  at  Detroit  the  last  week  of 
August.  For  the  fir.st  time  in  four  years  the  plant 
Editors  did  not  have  a  meeting  with  the  National  Safet}" 
Congress  in  1921.  Tliis  was  due  to  very  unfavorable 
business  conditions,  but  the  .skies  are  somewhat  rosier 
this  year  and  Industrial  Editors  are  called  upon  to  face 
a  field  beset  with  problems  in  connection  with  changed 
business  conditions. 

The  Editors  will  conduct  two  meetings,  one  a  round 
table  luncheon  on  "Safety  Through  The  Plant  Maga- 
zine," the  other,  a  session  on  Publication  Problems  of 
particular  interest  to  editors.  These  will  be  held  either 
August  29,  or  August  30,  the  exact  date  to  be  announced 
later. 

All  Paper  Industrj-  editors  are  urged  to  attend  if 
possible,  as  the  discussions  are  stimulative,  and  the  editor 
is  sure  to  return  to  his  work  more  efficient  and  with 
many  new,  usuable  ideas. 

The  employees'  magazines  of  the  paper  industaT  have 
come  through  the  period  of  depression  better  than  those 
in  many  other  industries,  and  with  a  return  of  pros- 
perity their  editor  will  have  opportunity  to  continue 
their  important  work  along  the  lines  which  been  par- 
tially interrupted  bj-  the  unfavorable  business  conditions 
of  the  past  two  years. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  INDUSTRY  CONTINUES 

Tlie  improved  conditions  in  the  paper  industry  which 
were  beginning  to  be  evident  at  the  time  of  the  April  con- 
vention have  continued  during  the  past  month,  with  further 
increases  in  orders,  and  generally  better  prospects  in  the 
entire  industr}'.  In  this  tiie  paper  industry  is  keeping  step 
witii  the  general  improvement  of  business. 

Tiie  buyers  are  not  yet  in  the  market  for  large  quantities 
of  paper,  but  the  whole  situation  is  notably  stronger  than 
it  lias  been  for  many  months  past.  The  Federal  Bank 
reviews,  which  devote  some  space  each  montli  to  the  paper 
mills  in  tlieir  regions,  are  optimistic  in  tlieir  general  out- 
look upon  tile  paper  business. 

There  is  reason  to  anticipate  a  possible  decrease  in 
orders  during  the  summer,  tiiis  being  a  normal  seasonal 
condition,  but  if  there  is  a  slight  drop  off  in  the  quantity 
of  business  in  sight,  there  is  every  reason  to  expeet  thai 
business  will  come  baek  stronger  than  ever  in  the   fall. 

Advertising  Contracts  Affect  Market 

The  outlook  for  book  paper  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
the  manner  in  which  increased  advertising  is  being  con- 
tracted for  in  the  big  magazines.  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  for  May  13  is  said  to  carry  the  largest  amount  in 
advertising,  figured  by  amount  of  investment,  ever  carried 
by  any  American  publication.  Such  ineidents  as  this  ean 
not  fail  to  reflect  increased  orders  in  this  grade  of  paper. 

All  in  all,  it  can  be  said  that  the  industry  is  in  a  good 
condition.  The  industry  has  come  through  the  business 
depression  without  serious  complications,  even  though  the 
money  losses  were  great,  and  is  ready  to  go  forward  with 
an  anticipation  of  better  business  in  the  months  to  come. 

The  paper  decline  is  temporarily  over,  says  Babson,  in 
an  advice  letter  to  buyers,  and  he  adds  that  some  paper 
purchases  are  logical.  In  this  review  he  points  out  that 
the  producing  capacity  of  the  country  is  far  from  being 
taxed,  but  he  adds,  "The  price,  following  economic  laws, 
has  established  a  new  low  level,  now  about  3.5  per  cent, 
above  the  five-year  average  previous  to  1913.  A  further 
immediate  reaction  is  not  expected.  The  potential  demand 
for  paper  will  certainly  increase,  rather  than  decrease. 
Existing  conditions  justify  the  purchase  of  paper  of  all 
grades  for  two  months  ahead,  up  to  the  third  quarter  of 
the  current  year."  Under  pulp  wood,  he  advises  interested 
clients  to  investigate,  taking  advantage  of  all  attraetive 
offers. 

Pulp  Wood  Import  Low 

The  pulp  wood  situation  is  certain  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  market  conditions  in  the  near  future.  The 
cut  was  far  below  normal  during  the  last  season,  being 
about  28  per  cent,  of  the  normal  requirements.  Small 
quantities  of  wood  can  be  secured  at  low  prices,  but  any 
requirement  of  a  quantity  of  wood  might  mean  an  advance 
in  prices,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  year 
from  now  will  see  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  definitely  higher 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  immediate  danger  is  that  if  the 
mills  allow  their  stocks  of  pulj)  wood  to  become  dei)leted, 
the  demand  will  cause  a  spurt  of  buying  which  will  bring 
about  conditions  similar  to  those  existing  early  in  1920. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Sandy  HiU  Iron  and 
Brass  Works,  Hudson  Falls,  New  York,  held  May  1st.. 
the  following  directors  were  elected: —  A.  J.  Kennedv, 
T.  C.  Tefft,  Jr.,  C.  W.  Kellogg,  H.  L.  Broughton  an"d 
,1.  M.  Ferris.  After  the  stockholders'  meeting  the 
directors  met  and  elected  the  following  officers: — 
A.  J.  Kennedy,  Pres't.,  R.  C.  Tefft,  Jr.,  Vice  Pres't., 
and  J.  M.  Ferris,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


NO  MILL  AT  PRINCE  GEORGE 

Prince  George  B.  C,  despatch.—  Eastern  interests 
will  not  erect  a  pulp  mill  here  as  liad  been  contem- 
plated, Hon.  T.  D.  Pattullo,  Minister  of  Lands,  in- 
formed a  deputation  of  citizens  here.  Mr.  Pattullo 
told  the  delegation  that  negotiations  with  the  promoters 
in  Montreal  had  failed  by  reason  of  their  insistence 
upon  fixed  royalties. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Terms 


(Continued    from    last    issue.) 

Dew  Point.  See  Humidity.  Tempera- 
ture at  whieli  moisture  is  condensed 
from   the  air. 

Dextrin.  (Otherwise  British  Gum, 
Starch  Gum.)  An  adhesive  or  sizing 
adjunct  prepared  by  heating  starch 
AVith  or  without  a  little  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid.  Malt  extract,  by 
virtue  of  the  diastase  it  contains,  acts 
thus  on  .starch,  which  is  then  said  to 
be  "converted." 

Diaphragm.  In  flat  screens,  the  vi- 
brating floor  under  the  plates — some- 
times of  leather,  but  usually  composed 
of  several  layers  of  cotton  impreg- 
nated with  rubber  and  with  a  rubber 
surface.  An.v  flexible  supporting  med- 
ium. 

Diastase.  A  peculiar  nitrogeneous 
subtance  which  is  capable  of  acting 
upon  starch,  converting  it  into  a 
sugar  and  rendering  it  soluble.  Can 
be  used  for  removing  starch  from 
rags. 

Dicotyledon,  A  botanical  term  applied 
to  plants  whose  seeds  on  spi'outing 
produce  two  seed  leaves,  in  trees  such 
as  beech,  ash,  pine  and  conifers. 

Diffuser.  The  steel  tank,  commonly 
used  in  sulphate  pulp  mills,  in  which 
the  black  liquor  is  separated  from  the 
pulp  after  digestion. 

Digester.  The  container  or  autoclave 
in  which  chips  are  cooked  under  pres- 
sure in  making  chemical  pulp. 

Direct  Current.  A  current  in  which  the 
separate  urges  caused  by  cutting  of 
the  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  com- 
pensated by  others  of  the  same  inter- 
val. 

Direction.  In  paper,  refers  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  fibers  in  the  sheet. 
Machine  direction  is  the  line  of  travel 
from  wet  end  to  reels,  and  cross  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  thereto. 

Dirt.  In  paper,  anything  that  mars 
the  appearance   of   the   sheet. 

Disc  Barker.  A  machine  consisting  es- 
sentially of  a  revolving  disc  with 
knives  set  in  its  face.  In  rotating  the 
stick  of  wood  against  the  disc,  the 
bark  is  shaved  off.     See  Barker. 

Disc   Evaporator.     See    Evaporator. 

Dissolver.  The  tank,  usually  equipped 
with  an  agitating  device,  in  which 
soda  ash,  size,  or  other  solid  or  semi- 
solid materials  are  treated  with  water 
to  form  solutions  for  use. 

Doctor.  A  wood  or  metal  plate  of 
proper  design  lying  horizontally  on  a 
revolving  roll  or  cylinder,  to  remove 
particles  of  paper  or  pulp  or  other 
materials,  thereby  maintaining  a 
smooth  surface  on  the  roll:  as.  "cal- 
ender doctor." 

Dolomite.  A  natural  carbonate  of 
magnesium  and  calcium  sometimes 
used  for  acid-making  in  sulphite  pulp 


mills.  The  source  of  magnesium  lime 
commonly   used   in  milk  of  lime   and 

tinver   systpms. 

Double  coated.     Coated  both  sides. 

Double  Crown.  See  Sizes  of  paper,  Oc- 
casionally   301^"    X    20%". 

Double    Demy.     See   Sizes   of   paper. 

Douglas  Fir.  (Oregon  I'ine — I'seudot- 
suga  Douglasit.)  A  coniferous  tree 
growing  on  the  Pacific  Slope  towards 
the  North,  free  from  branches  to  a 
considerable  height.  The  tree  itself  is 
at  times  300  feet  high.  The  waste  from 
the  lumber  is  a  source  of  pulp  by  the 
soda  and  sulphate  processes. 

Drab-Sealing.  Drab  colored  sealing 
papers. 

Drapers'  Caps.  Very  thin  brown 
papers,  glazed  on  one  side  (M.G.) 
made  of  wood  pulp,  used  in  many 
trades  for  wrapping  small  articles. 

Draw.  The  condition  of  having  one 
part  of  the  paper  machine  traveling 
somewhat  faster  than  the  portion  be- 
hind it,  in  order  to  compensate  for 
the  elongation  of  the  web  of  paper. 

Drawing.  Paper  of  various  qualities 
used  by  artists  and  draughtsmen.  The 
best  qualities  are  made  of  cotton  or 
linen.  Sulphite  and  mechanical  pulp 
with  china  cla.v  makes  a  good  grade 
for  school  work.  Finish  and  sizing 
dci)end  on  special  requirements. 

Drum 

(1)  A  rotatable  container.  Sec  Bark- 
ing-Drum. 

(2 1  A  metal  cask  used  for  bleach,  sul- 
phuric acid,  etc. 

Drum  Washer.  A  hollow  round  or  oc- 
tagonal vessel  consisting  of  a  frame- 
work covered  with  wire  cloth  rotating 
on  the  surface  of  stock  as  in  a  beater 
or  washer.  It  is  equipped  with  tan- 
gential blades,  running  to  its  edge.  Its 
lower  edge  is  submerged.  The  water 
passes  through  the  wire  and  is  re- 
moved by  the  scooping  action  of  the 
blades,  being  discharged  through  the 
axis.  Sometimes  a  hollow  cylinder  in- 
side of  which  the  material  is  washed 
during  rotation. 

Drum  Winder.  Apparatus  for  forming 
rolls  of  paper  from  a  web;  it  may  be 
either  single  or  double   drum. 

Dry  End.  That  portion  of  the  paper 
machine  consisting  of  dryers,  cal- 
enders, reels,  and  winder  of  a  paper 
machine. 

Dryer.  A  revolving  steel  cylinder,  us- 
ually from  3  to  6  ft.  in  diameter,  in- 
ternally heated  with  steam,  over  which 
paper  is  run  to  be  dried.  The  dryer 
part  may  have  a  number  of  cylinders 
usually  in  two  tiers.  On  board  ma- 
chines without  dryer  felts,  the  dryers 
are  frequently  arranged  vertically  as 
many  as  six  in  height  or  in  three  or 
four  tiers.  On  a  Yankee  or  M.G.  ma- 
chine a  single  dryer  of  large  diameter 
is  used. 


Dryer  felts.  Heavy  cotton  canvas 
iloth  (sometimes  of  wool)  a  little 
wider  than  the  dryers,  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  dryer  part  and 
arranged  to  hold  the  paper  against  the 
face  of  the  dryers.  They  are  referred 
to  as  top  and  bottom  dr.ver  felts,  as 
there  is  at  least  one  for  each  tier  of 
dryers.  On  board  machines,  usually 
no  dryer  felts  are  used. 

Dryer   Part.     See    Dryer  and    Dry    End. 

Drying.  Strong  tough  rag  or  wood 
pulp  papers,  of  medium  thickness, 
used  for  letterpress,  copying  books, 
and  similar  purposes.  Unsized  and 
absorbent. 

Drying   Royal.      .Sec   Drying. 

Dry  Printings.  A  term  applied  to  com- 
mon papers  used  for  news,  printed 
dry  from  the  reels  of  the  printing 
press,  which  were  formerly  damped 
when  the  sheet  was  reeled  off  to  the 
Hoe  press. 

Duplex.  Paper  having  one  color  on 
one  side  and  another  on  the  other 
side,  produced  by  various  method  of 
manufacture. 

Duplicating  Papers.  Also  called  mani- 
fold. Unsized  and  half -sized  papers 
used  for  taking  copies  on  cyclo  style, 
mimeograph,  and  similar  duplicating 
machines.  Best  qualities  are  com- 
posed largely  of  spruce  sulphite  or 
esparto,  but  the  common  varieties 
lontain  mechanical  pulp. 

Duster.     A    machine    containing   revol- ■ 
\ing  arms  through  which   rags  or  old 
papers    are    passed    to    remove     dirt, 
buttons,  etc. 


Easy  Bleaching.  Slowly  well-cooked 
pulp,  well  washed.  Having  as  much 
non -fibrous  matter  removed  as  pos- 
sible. Chemical  pulp  requiring  15  per 
cent  or  less  bleaching  powder  or 
bleaching. 

Edge  Runner.  A  ptilp-grinding  ma- 
chine developed  in  Europe  in  which 
circular  stones  in  a  substantially  ver- 
tical position  revolve  in  a  circular 
stone  trough.  Originally  used  in  treat- 
ing treating  ores.  Used  in  Kraft 
paper  and  pulp  mills  for  reducing  the 
hard  cooked  stock.     "Kollergang." 

Edwards'  Attachment.  An  arrange- 
ment whereby  light-weight  papers  are' 
carried  or  led  on  an  upper  felt  from 
the  first  to  the  .second  press,  and  from 
second  press  to  dryers. 

Effect.  One  of  the  stages  or  units  in 
compound  vacuum  evaporators.  There 
are  usually  three  or  four  units  or  ef- 
fects running  in  series.  Se»  Evapor- 
ator. 

Efflorescence.  The  property  of  losing 
water  of  crystallization.  Washing  soda 
is  an  efflorescent  salt. 

Electrode.  A  conductor  by  which  elec- 
tricity enters  or  leaves  any  piece  of 
apparatus. 
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Electrotype.  A  plate  for  printing  il- 
lustrations, prepared  by  corroding  a 
metal  surface  upon  which  a  photo- 
graphic  impression   has   been   made. 

Elephant.     See  Sizes  of  paper. 

Elutriation.  The  washing  out  by 
means  of  water,  of  a  light  or  finely 
divided  material  from  a  heavier  or 
coarser  one,  as  in  examining  clay. 

Embossed.  Papers  upon  which  a 
raised  or  depressed  design  has  been 
formed  by  means  of  special  steel 
rollers,  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
cut  to  a  particular  pattern,  or  by  one 
metal  roll  carrying  the  engraved  pat- 
tern and  the  other  of  compressible 
material   such   as   paper  or   cotton. 

Emerson.  A  form  of  refining  engine, 
from  the  manufacturer's  name.  See 
Jordan. 

Emery.  A  very  hard  abrasive.  The 
crushed  artificially  prepared  mineral 
corumdum.     Oxide  of  Aluminium. 

Emery  Paper.  Used  for  cleaning  and 
brightening  metal  goods.  Prepared 
by  coating  a  strong  paper,  previously 
moistened  with  glue,  with  fine  emery. 

Enamel.  A  term  applied  in  various 
ways  to  highly  polished  coated  papers 
used  for  l.>o.x  covers,  and  to  cards  with 
a  mixture  of  zinc  white  and  glue. 

End.      Sic   Book   End. 

End  Papers.  Usually  termed  fly 
leaves.  Odd  sheets  placed  by  the 
binder  at  front  and  back  of  a  book. 

Endogens.  Plants  that  grow  by  devel- 
oping new  substance  internally;  e.g.. 
grasses  and  palms. 

Engine.  A  refining  engine.  Sec  beat- 
er. 

Engine  Sized.  Pa])er  sized  In  the  beat- 
er or  mixer.  Usually  refers  to  the 
use  of  rosin  size.     Called  E.  S.  Papers. 

Envelope.  Papers  having  special  qua- 
lities for  folding,  strength,  durability, 
etc., — to  be  used  for  envelopes. 

Eosin.  A  coal  tar  dyestuff  obtained 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  fluores- 
cein dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  Gives  a 
reddish  shade,  but  is  very  fugitive 
when  exposed  to  sunlight. 

Esparto.  A  grass  (Stipa  Tenacissima) 
growing  chiefly  in  Spain  and  Northern 
Africa.  Cooked  with  soda  it  yields 
about  4,5  per  cent,  of  fiber  very  suit- 
able for  magazine  papers.  Much  used 
for  this  purpose  in  Europe.  Not  used 
in  America  except  as  it  occurs  in  old 
magazine   papers. 

Esparto  Papers.  Papers  made  of  es- 
parto "per  se,"  or  mixed  with  small 
proportions  of  wood  pulp,  specially 
adapted  for  magazine  and  writing 
papers. 

Ethyl  Alcohol.  Spirits  of  wine,  grain 
alcohol.  C^H^OH  —  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  sugars. 

Evaporator.  Apparatus  to  remove 
water  by  heat,  with  or  w^ithout 
vacuum.  The  principle  is  to  expose  as 
much  surface     of     the    liquid    to     be 


evaporated  as  ijossible  to  a  counter 
current  of  heated  air  of  low  relative 
humidity,  or  run  it  over  heated  sur- 
faces. In  vacuum  evaporators  the  re- 
duction of  the  boiling  point  at  reduced 
pressure  is  the  means  of  boiling  the  li- 
quid several  times  with  its  own  steam 
at  reduced  pressure,  as  in  multi-effect 
evaporators.  Porion's  disc  evaporator 
consists  of  dies  revolving  vertically 
half  submerged  in  the  liquid  to  be 
cvapored,  all  in  an  enclosed  chamber 
through  which  heated  air  or  furnace 
gases  are  passing.     Sec  Yaryan. 

Exogen.  A  plant  that  grows  by  devel- 
oping new  substance  in  external  lay- 
ers, as  an  ordinary  tree,  showing  con- 
centric rings. 


Fahrenheit.     See   Thermometers. 

Fast  and  Loose.  Pulleys  placed  in 
pairs,  one  of  which  is  keyed  to,  and  re- 
volves with  the  shaft.  The  other  re- 
volves on  the  shaft  and  carries  the 
driving  belt  when  a  machine  is  not  in 
use. 

Featherweight.  \'ery  light-weight, 
bulky  papers  used  in  hooks,  etc.;  also, 
thin  opaque  writing  papers  made  from 
soda  pulp.  Sometimes  refers  to  tis- 
sues. 

Feed  Water.  The  water  supplied  to  a 
boiler. 

Feel.  That  characteristic  of  paper 
which  concerns  the  sensation  trans- 
ferred to  the  fingers.  A  means  of 
judging  quality  but  more  particularly 
the  finish. 

Felt.  A  woven  fabric  composed  of 
wool  or  cotton,  acting  as  a  carrier 
of  the  formed  sheet.  Wool  felts  are 
used  on  pulp  wet  machines,  and  the 
wet  end  of  paper  machines,  and  cotton 
felts   customarily   on   the   dryers. 

Felt  Rolls.  Rolls  of  wood  or  any  suit- 
able metal  carrying  wet  or  dry  felts 
sometimes  arranged  with  apparatus 
for  correcting  tendencies  to  run  (uit  of 
line. 

Ferric  Chloride.  A  compound  of  iron 
(FeCl.^  6H  O),  which  with  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potash  yields  Prussian 
Blue.  If  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
is  applied  to  one  side  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  a  solution  of  tannic  acid 
to  the  other,  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  sizing  can  be  had  by  observing  the 
depth  of  the  black  color  reaction  be- 
tween the  two  chemicals,  which  will 
be  much  more  intense  in  slack  sized 
papers. 

Ferric  Nitrate.  A  reddish-colored  iron 
salt,  which,  added  to  the  pulp  in  the 
beater,  produces  many  shades  of 
cream  printing  papers  when  used  in 
small  quantities,  and  of  buff  colored 
papers  when  used  in  greater  quan- 
tities. 

Ferric  oxide.  Oxide  of  iron  (Fe.^O, ); 
iron  rust.  The  coloring  pigment '  in 
Venetian  red,  red  ochre,  etc.  Also  call- 
ed sesquioxide. 

Ferricyanide  of  Potash,  Red  Prussiate 
of  Potash.     See  Turnbull's    Blue. 

Ferricyanide  of  Potassium.  See  Potas- 
sium Ferricyanide. 


Ferrocyaoide  of  Potash.     Yellow  I'lus- 
siate  of  Potasli.      Sec   Berlin    Blue. 


Ferrous      Oxide. 

(PeO). 


I '1  Dioxide     of     iron 


Ferrous  Sulphate.  Iron  sulphate 
(KeSO  ).  Usually  in  green  crystals, 
FcSO  TH^O,  used  as  an  adjunct  in 
dyeing  paper.  Copperas,  Green  Vi- 
triol. To  some  extent  used  instead  of 
alum  in  coarse  papers. 

Fiber 

(1)  A  plant  cell  much  longer  than 
wide  and  composed  essentially  of 
cellulose.  Fibers  compose  the  frame- 
work of  plants  and  trees. 

(2)  Wrapping  paper  composed  largely 
of  chemical  pulp. 

Fiber   Leather.     Sec   Leather   Board. 

Filler.  China  Clay,  Pulverized  Talc, 
Asbestine,  any  fine  mineral  or  other 
insoluble  powder  of  proper  color  used 
for  increasing  the  opacity  or  improv- 
ing the  surface  effects  of  paper. 

Filter 

(1)  To  clear  or  purify  a  liquid  by 
passing  it  through  a  strainer  such 
as  fine  wire,  cloth,  other  fabrics  or 
sand. 

(2)  The  apparatus  used  for  filtering 
liquids  in  manufacturing  plants, 
chemical  factories,  and  laboratories. 

Filter   Press.     An  apparatus  for  filter- 
ing under  pressure  or  vacuum  to  save 
time  as  compared  with  gravity  filters." 
The   lime   sludge   from   causticizers   is 
frequently  treated  in  a  filter  press. 

Finishing  Room.  That  department  of 
a  i):iper  mill  containing  calenders,  cut- 
ters   and    packing    arrangements. 

Fir.  A  family  of  coniferous  trees, 
typified  by  the  balsam. 

Fireproof.  Made  of  materials,  such 
as  asbestos,  that  do  not  burn  or  do 
not  readily  burn.  Paper  and  board 
may  be  rendered  partially  fireproof 
by  treatment  with  magnesium-sul- 
phate solution. 

Fix.  To  cau.se  to  adhere,  as  with 
dyes,   or  size.     Sec   Mordant. 

Flat  Screen.     See  Screens. 

Flash  Point.  The  tcmpeiature  at 
which  an  oil  gives  off  sufficient  in- 
flammable vapor  to  be  ignited  mo- 
memntarily  by  a  flame  of  standard 
size.     See  Oil  Test. 

Flax.  The  plant  whose  fibers  are  used 
for  linen  (Linuni  usitatissimum). 
These  fibers  occur  in  paper  made 
from  linen  rags.  Straw  from  flax  cul- 
tivated for  the  seed  is  practically  a 
waste  material  in  Minnesota.  North 
Dakota  and  some  part  of  Western 
Canada— several  hundred  thousand 
tons  in  quantity  per  year.  A  possible 
source  of  paper-making  material.  See 
Bulletin  322,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

Flint.  Papers,  u-sually  coated.  to 
which  an  extra  polish  has  been  im- 
parted by  friction  with  a  long  flat 
stone  moving  quickly  to  and  fro 
across  the  surface  of  the  paper  as  it 
comes  from  the  calenders. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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(Rxorpts   from  tli.     I'lucrdiiifrs  of  tlic   annual   incctingof  the  Woodlands  Section,  A.   P.  and   P.  A.) 


REFORESTATION  AS  APPLICABLE  TO  PRIPATE 
TIMBERLAND  HOLDINGS 

A  —  Forest  Inventory  Necessary 

Mr.  Elhvood  Wilson,  of  the  I.aurentide  Company,  said 
that  in  some  sections  of  the  country  where  there  was  suf- 
ficient timber  for  continuous  operation  indefinitely,  artificial 
reforestation  was  neither  necessary  nor  advisable.  He  said 
that  tile  first  step  was  an  inventory  to  show  what  the 
company  possessed  in  order  that  it  might  determine  in- 
telligently the  need  for  reforestation.  This  whole  question 
would  be  determined  by  the  answer  to  the  question,  "Is 
it  more  economical  to  bring  wood  in,  or  to  plant  nearer 
the  mill  in  order  to  insure  a  sustained  supi>ly?" 

If  you  find  that  you  have  sufficient  young  growth  coming 
up  in"  your  timber  lands,  or  your  timber  lands  are  in  such 
condition  that  there  is  enough  young  growth  coming  in  to 
supjily  you  in  the  future,  you  can  forget  the  whole  subject 
of  reforestation,  unlcs  you  are  in  the  position  that  some 
people  are  in  the  country;  that  is,  your  timber  supi)lies  al- 
though adequate  for  a  long  time,  are  getting  more  and  more 
inaccessible,  or  you  are  suffering  from  fire,  budworm  and 
other  insect  attacks.  If  your  stands  are  getting  poorer, 
progressively  poorer,  and  your  logging  costs  are  going  up, 
tiiat  is  another  situation. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  all  agree  witii  me  that 
as  time  goes  on,  logging  costs  will  have  to  increase  as  the 
accessible  timber  is  pretty  well  cut  off,  and  you  will  have 
to  go  farther  back.  Labor  is  never  going  to  be  any  cheaper 
than  it  is,  and  it  is  never  going  to  be  any  more  efficient. 
We  are  already  at  the  point  where  we  have  got  to  develop 
meelianical  means  for  logging  in  order  to  decrease  the  cost. 
Now  there  has  been  a  very  unfortunate  slogan  going 
around,  "Let's  forget  reforestation  and  keep  out  tlie  fire." 
I  think  that  attitude  is  one  of  greatest  menace  to  the  whole 
subject  of  timber  supply,  that  I  know  of.  It  is  said  that 
all  we  will  have  to  do  is  keep  out  the  fire  and  nature 
will  take  care  of  the  rest.  That  isn't  true,  and  anyone  who 
stops  to  think  about  it  knows  that  it  isn't  true. 

Tiun  there  is  one  question  whicii  has  not  been,  so  far 
as  I  know,  brought  up  at  all.  Sujipose  we  keep  out  the 
fire  and  suppose  that  conditions  are  such  that  natural  re- 
generation will  come  in,  in  satisfactory  amounts.  What  is 
the  cost  of  that  natural  reproduction  ?  Now,  if  you  will  sit 
down  and  take  your  pencil  and  paper,  take  your  com- 
pound interest  tables,  take  the  cost  of  your  land  and  the 
cost  of  your  fire  protection  and  administration,  etc.,  and 
put  your  calculations  for  natural  reproduction  in  one 
column  and  your  cost  for  planting  in  the  other  column, 
you  will  have  the  surprise  of  your  life. 

B.  —  Advantages  of  Plantations 

Mr.  Wilson  emphasized  the  time  element  in  getting  the 
wood  to  the  mill,  showing  that  some  companies  had  to 
depend  on  three  year  wood  as  contrasted  with  almost  im- 
mediate delivery  wliere  plantations  might  be  established 
within  330  miles  of  the  mill.  He  recommended  that  no  re- 
forestation be  done  on  land  not  belonging  to  the  companv 
or  on  land  distant  from  the  company.      He  said : 

Fires  are  more  easily  controlled  on  planted  lands,  and 
.insect  depredations  also  are  more  easily  controlled,  and 
as  I  say,  you  will  eliminate  items  of  spraying,  insurance 
and  other  things  to  a  large  extent.  Instead  of  keeping  a 
six  or  eight  or  ten  months'  supply,  you  can  keep  a  two  or 
three  months'  supply,  or  perhaps  oi)erate  immediately  from 
the  stump  to  the  mill  if  the  transportation  is  of  the  most 


up  to  date  kind.  Where  electric  power  is  available,  per- 
haps you  can  have  short  railroads  cut  out  into  the  ])lanta- 
tions  and  cut  the  stuff  and  take  it  immediately  to  the  mill. 
The  rails  could  be  ligiit,  so  that  the  tracks  could  be  moved 
rapidly  and  you  could  use  all  sorts  of  appliances  for  cut- 
ting down  the  timber  and  handling  it  rapidly. 

You  all  know  that  logging  is  an  engineering  jiroblem; 
that  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  transportation.  I  do 
not  see  the  idea  of  buying  timber  today  to  hold  for  forty 
or  fifty  j'cars,  wlien  at  the  same  time  you  can  get  very 
much  better  quality  of  timber,  a  very  much  heavier  stand 
per  acre,  and  very  much  easier  logging  conditions  and 
very  much  easier  transportation  out  of  your  own  planta- 
tions. 

If  j-ou  could  do  away  with  your  long  and  expensive 
drives;  if  you  could  do  away  with  all  the  rotten  timber; 
if  you  could  eliminate  the  using  of  balsam  and  use  only  the 
spruce,  you  would  he  in  very  much  better  condition,  and  . 
these  things  are  absolutely  all  within  your  control  in  the 
planting  proposition. 

Once  you  get  the  trees  planted,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
keep  the  fires  out,  and  j-ou  have  got  to  keep  the  fires  out  of 
your  natural  stands  anyhow.  The  plantation  is  near  home 
and  you  have  your  forest  always  at  hand,  so  in  the  event 
that  insect  depredation  commences,  j'ou  can  undertake  con- 
trol measures.  If  your  timber  is  only  attacked  when  it 
is  matured,  you  can  absolutely  determine  your  rotation  and 
get  vour  stuff  out  before  the  insects  commence  to  work. 


THE  PRESENT  TIMBER  SUPPLY 

Mr.  P.  T.  Coolidge,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  gave  a  figure  of 
five  hundred  million  cords  of  soft  wood  pulpwood  in  the 
northwestern  United  States  and  Canada,  with  an  average 
annual  cut  of  seven  million  cords,  and  then  showed  that 
the  forest  was  being  reduced  by  cut,  fire,  and  insect  and 
fungus  depredations,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
estimate  how  long  the  present  stand  would  last,  based  on 
present  consumption  and  rate  of  growth.  He  then  pointed 
out  the  increased  use  of  hardwood  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  suggested  tlu'  competition  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
mills  and  European  countries.  His  conclusions  were  as 
follows:  "All  this  means  either  curtailed  production  through 
insufficient  supply,  the  development  of  new  regions,  or 
reforestation." 

Mr.  Coolidge  then  suggested  the  following  detailed  pol- 
icies governing  reforestation  and  planting  operations: 
A. —  Decision  As  To  Planting 

Different  plants  will  find  different  policies  advisable. 
A  plant  located  in  a  region  of  depleted  timber  supply  will 
find  that  if  reforestation  is  advisable  at  all,  much  more  thor- 
oughgoing action  will  be  necessary  than  for  a  plant  well 
supplied  with  standing  timber.  Any  company  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take  all  practical  measures  to  maintain  its  timber 
supply  as  long  as  possible.  The  best  way  to  work  out 
any  policy  is  to  take  the  easiest  steps  first.  Is  fire  protec- 
tion what  it  should  be?  Is  the  utilization  as  close  as  is 
practical  f  Can  the  timber  supply  be  increased  by  diameter 
limit  cutting  on  areas  where  there  is  no  danger  of  wind- 
fall.? Are  there  .still  opportunities  for  buying  tracts  bear- 
ing young  natural  growth  ?  It  is  a  very  pertinent  question 
whether  reforestation  is  worth  while  so  long  as  tracts  of 
growing  timber  are  on  the  market,  although  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  yield  per  acre  from  plantations  is 
estimated  as  several  times  the  yield  of  natural  gro^vth. 
L. —  Planting  Pointers 

In  determining  the  advisability  of  a  reforestation  policy. 
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the  cli.iractcr  of  the  land  to  be  plantid,  and  the  cost  of 
planting  arc  to  be  considered.  Planting  should  be  begun 
on  soils  whieh  promise  the  best  yields,  and  on  situations 
where  the  cost  will  be  low.  and  where  the  stand  will  be 
protected  from  fire.  Planting  should  not  be  planned  on 
the  erroneous  theory  that  unproductive  land  represents  loss. 
It  would  be  poor  economics  to  attempt  to  make  all  the  waste 
places  in  the  world  productive.  M'ith  good  fire  protection, 
practically  all  land  in  the  northeast  which  has  yielded  a 
o-ood  cut  of  soft  wood  will  reproduce  satisfactorily  to  soft 
wood  in  ten  to  twenty  years.  On  a  large  projiortion  of  the 
northern  forest  lands,  therefore,  reforestation  is  unneces- 
sary. On  badly  burned  area.s,  not  reproducing  to  poplar, 
reforestation  is  frequently  necessary  if  a  growing  stand  is 
to   be   restored  within   reasonable   time. 

C. —  Hardwoods 

On  hardwood  lands,  softwood  reproduction  is  not  good. 
I  doubt  the  advisability  of  sacrificing  present  hardwood 
stands  or  of  incurring  the  expense  necessary  to  do  this  as 
a  preparation  for  planting,  and  I  believe  that  hardwood  will 
prove  worth  holding  for  some  purpose.  The  best  time  to 
plant  hardwood  lands  is  probably  within  a  few  years  of  the 
time  the  hardwood  is  cut.  On  extensive  areas  on  tlie  Adir- 
ondaeks  wliere  the  hardwood  is  being  cut,  reforestation 
with  softwoods  apjiears  particularly  practical,  if  costs 
permit. 

The  method  of  planting  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  cost  and  practicability  of  the  project.  I  believe  that 
hardwood  which  is  to  be  cut  in  a  few  years  can  be  under- 
planted  with  one  or  two-year-old  seedlings  at  cost  nuich 
less  than  the  cost  of  reforestation  of  unshaded  areas  where 
expensive  transplants  are  necessary.  At  New  Haven,  the 
Yale  School  of  Forestry  in  1902,  successfully  under- 
planted  hardwood  with  one-year-old  Norway  Spruce  Seed- 
lings at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $2.00  per  acre,  or  less  than 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  planting  in  the  open  as  figured  at 
that  time.  Sn  dlin-s  so  pl.mted  in  the  north  would  be  (iro 
tected  by  the  snow  for  a  few  years  from  damage  in  logging 
the  hardwoods,  if  logging  were  done  after  jilanting.  The 
fact  that  iiardwood  areas  have  generally  low  suseeiitibility 
to  damage  by  fire  also  favors  planting  of  this  kind.  The 
cost  of  an_v  method  of  planting  is  an  important  consider- 
ation, and  I  think  that  there  is  ample  field  for  investiga- 
tion to  see  if  planting  costs  now  figured  at  $10  or  -$20  per 
acre  cannot  be  materially  reduced. 

D. —  Taxation 
In  estimating  the  cost  of  producing  timber  by  reforesta- 
tion, an  ample  margin  should  be  allowed  as  insurance 
against  losses  by  fire  or  insect  attack.  Taxation  is  another 
uncertain  clement,  although  it  is  hoped  that  the  taxation 
of  forest  plantations  can  be  placed  on  a  scientific  basis 
in  all  of  the  northern  states  within  a  few  years.  In  this 
connection,  a  study  to  determine  the  acreage  in  the  northern 
states  upon  which  planting  will  be  advantageous  would  be 
very  useful.  Such  a  study  would  aid  in  solution  of  the  tax 
problem  and  would  give  invaluable  information  relative  to 
the  future  of  tile  timber  su|>i>ly. 

E.—  " Plant  Now" 
In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  problem  of  reforestation 
calls  for  careful  consideration  at  this  time.  Whether  ex- 
tensive reforestation  would  be  advisable  for  all  companies 
in  the  near  future  is  another  matter,  but  I  think  that  the 
problem  should  be  carefully  considered  at  once.  The  very 
fact  that  reforestation  will  not  be  undertaken  by  many 
companies  leads  me  to  feel  that  any  plantation  made  at 
the  present  time  at  moderate  cost  will  midoubtedly  yield 
satisfactory  interest  on  the  investment.  When  labor  can 
be  obtained  for  reasonable  cost,  and  when  there  is  ample 
money,  it  would  seem  to  the  writer  highly  advisable  for 
many  companies  to  undertake  reforestation  on  a  small  scale. 


The  present  high  cost  of  nursery  stock,  for  example,  does 
not  encourage  investing  in  plantations  to  mature  fifty  or 
sixty  years  hence,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  conditions  of 
tiiis  kind  will  not  last  long.  Reforestation  will  undoubt- 
edly become  increasingly  important  .and  planting  on  a  small 
scale  during  the  present  years  would  be  a  great  advantage 
from  an  experimental  point  of  view,  and  would  yield  in- 
formation that  would  help  to  reduce  costs  when  planting  on 
a  larger  scale  becomes  advisable.  The  general  trend  of 
stumpage  prices  is,  of  course,  the  safest  guide  to  deter- 
mination of  future  stumpage  values  near  any  plant,  and 
affords  the  best  basis  f  or  determination  of  present  policies 
affecting  any  phase  of  the  ))roblem  of  future  timber  sup- 
plies. 

Undoubtedly  the  com|)etition  of  other  regions  tends  to 
increase  competition  within  the  northeastern  field  and  so  to 
render  difficult  the  making  of  investments  necessary  to  the 
future  of  the  industry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  situation 
can  be  improved  by  singleness  of  policy  at  least,  among  the 
different  companies,  in  the  broad  problem  of  reforestation 
versus  depreciation  of  mamnufacturing  properties.  It  is 
possible  that  aid  in  some  form,  constructive  rather  than 
restrictive,  through  the  State  or  Federal  Governments,  will 
be  found  necessary  if  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  to  be 
perjKtuated  in  the  northeast.  It  is  encouraging,  by  the 
way,  to  know  that  detailed  study  is  now  being  given  to  the 
whole  subject  by  the  Forest  Service. 


SiNKAGE 

Jlr.  E.  S.  Holloway,  of  the  Haramermill  Paper  Com- 
pany, sent  the  following  contribution: 

Our  experience  during  one  drive  of  60  miles,  a  .52-day 
operation,  passing  through  7  miles  of  lakes  and  holding 
in  one  lake  for  two  weeks,  gave  a  sinkage  of  6. .3  per  cent, 
of  l-ineh  wood.  We  have  no  exact  figures  for  log  lengths 
on  the  same  ty)>e  of  o|)eration,  but  have  assumed  a  figure 
of  6-8  per  cent,  as  about  correct.  Undoubtedh',  l-foot 
sinks  less  than  log  length  stuff  on  this  river  as  it  is  usually 
the  top  and  heart  rotten  wood  whieh  sinks,  and  in  the  ease 
of  logs,  a  small  length  of  knotty  top  or  rot  will  be  sufficient 
to  sink  the  whole  piece,  particularly  while  in  the  lakes.  It 
is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  figures  on  sinkage  as  it  seldom 
occurs  that  there  is  a  comjilctc  elean-up  of  the  river  in 
the  fall,  and  also  as  under  the  head  of  sinkage  comes  the 
loss  from  breakage  which  is  considerable  in  small  streams 
where  dynamite  is  u^ed  to  break  the  jams. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Lauderburn,  of  the  Pejepscot  Paper  Com- 
pany, submitted  the  following  on  "Results  of  Sinkage 
Tests  on  the  Androscoggin  River" : 

These  tests  were  made  between  .July  1  !•  and  Oct.  6, 
1921,  in  all  instances  with  1-foot  rough  wood.  Six  booms 
with  100  sticks  in  each  were  placed  in  a  small  sheltered 
pond  communicating  with  the  river.  Tiie  wood  was  class- 
ified as  follows: 

Boom  No.  I.  Sound  Fir,  6-inch  diameter  and  smaller, 
which  had  never  been  in  the  water. 

Boom  No.  2.  Sound  Fir,  larger  than  6-inch  diameter, 
which  had  never  been  in  the  water. 

Boom  No.  .'i.  So',ind  Spruce  of  all  sizes,  which  had 
never  been  in  the  water. 

Boom  No.  4.  Spruce  and  Fir  sticks  of  all  sizes,  con- 
taining rot  of  any  kind,  heart-rot  or  sap-rot,  which  had 
never  been  in  the  water. 

Boom  No.  5.  Sound  Fir,  6-ineh  diameter  and  smaller, 
which  had  been  landed  on  the  ice  the  previous  winter  and 
held  in  a  pond  until  shipped  by  rail  early  in  ,Iuly. 

Boqm  No.  6.     Spruce  and  Fir.  containing  rot.  from  the 
same  source  as  that  in  Boom  No.  5. 
Results. 

1.  None  of  the  sound  spruce  sank  after  88  days  in  the 
water.     This  and  the  wood  in  Booms  1,  2  and  4  had  prob- 
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ably  Ihiii  piled  at  tin;  shipping  points   for  4  or  5  montlis, 
and  dried  out  ))retty  tliorouglily. 

2.  None  of  the  sound  fir  whieh  had  been  landed  on  the 
ice  and  held  in  the  pond  at  point  of  shipment  for  about  4 
niontlis  sank  after   M)  days  in  the  boom. 

3.  Of  the  sound  fir,  6-inch  and  smaller,  which  had 
never  been  in  the  water,  1  per  cent,  sank  in  the  first  two 
weeks,  none  afterward.      Total  period  in  the  boom  84  days. 

4.  Of  the  sound  fir  larger  than  6-inch  diameter,  none 
sank  in  the  first  three  weeks,  2  per  cent,  sank  in  the 
fourth  week,  I  per  cent,  sank  in  the  eighth  week,  and  none 
thereafter;  3  per  cent,  loss  in  84  days. 

r>.  Of  the  unsound  spruce  and  fir  which  had  had  some 
4  to  5  motitlis'  soaking  at  the  shipping  point,  none  sank 
in  the  first  three  weeks  in  the  boom;  .'!  ])er  cent,  sank 
in  the  fourth  week  .md  none  thereafter.  'I'otal  period  in 
the  water,  43  days. 

G.  Of  the  unsound  spruce  and  fir  which  had  never  been 
in  the  water,  4  per  cent,  sank  in  the  first  two  weeks ;  1  per 
cent,  in  the  sixth  week,  1  per  cent,  in  the  tenth  week, 
and  1  per  cent,  in  the  twelfth  week.  Total  sinkage,  7  per 
cent,  in  8:j  days. 
Conclusion. 

1.  Sound  spruce  wiiicli  has  been  kept  in  eordwood  piles 
for  a  few  months  docs  not  sink. 

2.  Large  fir  sinks  more  readily  than  small  fir.  This 
is  contrary  to  expectations  and  general  experience. 

3.  The  unsound  wood  shows  a  high  jiercentage  of  sink- 
age. 

4.  As  the  sinkage  of  wood  whiih  had  previously  been 
in  the  water  was  less  than  that  which  haci  never  been  in 
the  water,  it  may  be  assumed  tliat  jiart  of  tlie  sinkage  bad 
already  taken  place. 

Application  of  These  Figures  to  a  Large  Supply  of 
Wood. 

Assuming  that  wood  in  storage  at  a  mill  is  .5  per  cent, 
containing  rot.  47^  o  per  cent,  sound  spruce  and  471  o  per 
cent,  sound  fir.  the  total  sinkage  indicated  would  l>e  about 
as   follows: 

5        per  cent,  unsound — sinkage, 3.5   p.c. 

471/0   per  cent,   sound  spruce — sinkage.  0  p.c.    .      .00  p.c. 
47I/2   per  cent,   .sound  fir — sinkage 95  p.c. 


Total   100  p.c.  1.30  p.c. 

In  connnenting  on  this  report,  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  they 
had  recently  boomed  101,000  logs  in  a  lake  and  , after  the 
dam  bad  been  cut  they  pulled  out  of  the  mud  the  logs 
which  had  sunk.  These  were  found  to  be  2  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  driven,  of  which  90  ))er  cent  was  balsam. 
lie  said  that  in  ]5ractically  every  ease  the  sunken  logs  were 
rotten  or  were  the  toj)  logs  of  the  balsam.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  there  was  less  loss  from  sinkage  on  peeled  wood 
than  on  rough,  and  that  peeling  practically  prevented  the 
loss  from  sinkage  on  small  fir.      ]Mr.  Wilson  said: 

"I  think  we  have  got  to  study  this  whole  question  of  pulp 
measurement  and  standardize  it,  and  then  we  could  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  this  problem  of  what  we  now  call 
'sinkaoe.'  " 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

Three  brand  ne.w  bulletins  have  b,-en  prepared  by  the 
Canadian  Ingersoll-Hand  Co.  of  Montreal,  entitled  PM- 
107,  "Ryther"  Twin  Roll  Chip  Separator ;PM-109,"Circo 
Pulpwood  Barker;  PM-11.5,  "Circo"  Pulpwood  Chipper 
(88  inch).  These  bulletins  are  printed  with  customary 
Circo  excellence  and  it  will  be  wortli  while  to  write  the 
company  for  copies  of  them. 


PULPWOOD  BUSINESS  IN  QUEBEC  IS  DULL 

The  purchasing  power  of  pulp  wood  in  the  district 
of  Quebec  is  still  inactive,  and  the  dealers  are  in  a 
state  of  gloom,  especially  those  with  large  stocks  stored 
along  the  railway  lines  who  are  unable  to  sell  their 
wood  except  at  a  loss.  The  Quebec  dealers,  spoken  to 
on  the  subject,  are  crestfallen  over  the  situation.  One 
of  those  interviewed  said  his  last  sale  to  the  American 
mills  took  place  in  January  last,  when  he  disposed  of 
1,000  cords  and  not  one  cord  since,  and  fui-thermore, 
he  had  not  as  yet  made  the  delivery. 

The  pi'ice  of  piilpwood  has,  in  consc(|U('iice,  fallen, 
and  the  American  concerns  who  give  out  tlie  statement 
that  their  storage  capacity  at  their  mills  is  congested 
M'ith  wood  are  offering  $14  per  cord  delivered,  a  price 
tluit   cannot  be  entertained. 

There  is  a  tremendous  quantity  of  rough  pulpwood 
piled  along  the  i-ailroads  going  to  decay.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  Canadian  juills  instead  of  cutting  wood 
on  their  limits  should  purchase  the  pulpwood  cut  and 
piled  along  the  various  railroads  throughout  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  One  dealer  informed  the  "Canada 
Luniberraan 's "  correspondent  that  tlie  last  sale  he 
made  to  American  mill  purchasers  only  gave  him  the 
price  of  $17  per  cord,  delivered  at  the  mill  and  besides 
he  had  to  aceeiit  the  purchaser's  note  for  payment  in 
three   months. 

The  slump  in  demand  and  the  unusually^  large  quan- 
tity of  pidpwood  cut  and  falling  into  decay  along  tlie 
railway  lineis,  has  caused  the  Govermucnt  forestry  ser- 
vice to  watch  the  scientific  end  of  independent  interests 
in  their  laboratories  for  the  pi-evention  of  decay  in 
groundwood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pajier. 
Tlie  interesting  investigation  recently  completed  at 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  is  likely  to  liave  practical  res'ults  for  tlie 
prevention  of  decay  in  groundwood  pulp,  which  fre- 
quently deteriorates  tlirough  tlie  action  of  mould  and 
wood-destroying  fungi.  This  creating  considerable 
monetary  loss  to  the  owners,  is  being  watched  with  in- 
terest. The  discovery  which  will,  probably,  mean  the 
saving  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  pulp  and)  paper 
industry  and  the  country,  has  come  out  of  the  inves- 
tigatioiLS  as  to  the  practicability  of  pulping  fire-killed 
trees.  The  forest  fires  which  every  year  destroy  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  Canadian  timber,  leave  be- 
hind them  immense  numbers  of  trees  which  are  killed 
but  not  destroyed,  by  the  flame.  Such  trees  are  never 
logged  and  the  wood  becomes  a  total  loss.  These  fire- 
killed  trees  are  attacked  by  insects  and  fungi  and  are 
a  menace  to  sound  trees,  one  very  common  result  being 
the  sap-stain,  a  dark  discoloration  of  the  wood  next 
to  the  bark,  due  to  microscopic  fungi.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  these  trees  can  be  saved  and  utilized  for 
commercial  purposes  by  ordinarjr  bleaching  methods, 
and  that  the  sap-stain  need  not  prevent  the  matei-ial. 

The  experiments  being  conducted  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Interior,  are  being 
watched  with  interest  in  an  investigation  into  the  pulp- 
ing qualities  of  fire-killed  woods  in  general,  and'  if 
results  are  satisfactory,  a  vast  quantity  of  wood,  hith- 
erto wasted,  will  be  converted  into  a  valuable  resource 


An  announcement  issued  by  the  American  Woodpulp 
Corporation  of  New  York  .states  that  it  has  absorbed  the 
J.  J.  Patricoff  Company,  Inc.  According  to  the  notice, 
Jacob  J.  Patricoff,  head  of  the  absorbed  concern,  no  longer 
has  any  connection  with  either  firm. 
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News  from  Europe 

(From  our  Continental  Correspondent.) 
German  News  Print  Dumping 

Frankfurt.  Mav  20,  1922.— During  the  past  week  the 
Svvedisl>  newspapers  have  put  up  a  vigorous  warning 
against  the  dumping  of  German  paper  on  the  Stockholm 
market.  For  example,  it  is  reported  in  the  Svenska  Dag- 
hlad  that  a  lot  consisting  of  800  tons  of  machine  glazed 
white  newsprint  in  reels  was  delivered  "freight  tree  and 
sold  at  280  crowns  (about  16  dollars)  a  ton.  Anotlier 
Swedish  journal,  commenting  upon  this  and  similar  trans- 
actions of  the  illicit  trader,  observes  that  these  sales  are 
takin-  place  at  a  time  when  hundreds  of  German  news- 
papers are  not  appearing  owing  to  the  lack  of  paper. 

Deliveries  of  Pulp;  A  Legal  Decision 

It  is  .strange  to  see  into  what  unreasonable  disreinite  the 
keeping  of  contracts  —  in  all  relations  of  life  a  f'rst  so- 
cial duty  —  has  fallen  in  Germany.  The  usual  metliod  ot 
drawing   agreements   between    business    houses    is    for   the 
maiuif.uturer  to  insert  the  clause,  "iirice  and  time  of  de- 
liver v  reserved."  lea  vino-  tlie  purchaser  to  wait  as  patiently 
as  he  can  until  the  goods  and  tlie  hill  arrive.     The  bill  may 
be   of   inordinate   size   and    become      the    subject   of   bitter 
litigation,    as    recently    happened,    with    one    good    result. 
\.\vll  the  meaning  of  these  terms,   "price  and  delivery   re- 
served,"  was   dua;   out    of   their   obscurity   by   the    Highest 
Court  at  Berlin.     The  facts  were  as  follows:  The  corpora- 
tion T.  demanded  accelitance  by  the  firm  St.  of  a  carload 
of  ground  wood.  The  price  of  the  jnilp  at  the  time  of  de- 
livery was   16.000  marks.      Tlie  defendant      firm   disputed 
the   validity    of   the   contract   and   allege    fraudulent   delay. 
The  court,"  however,  ordered   the  defendant   to   accept   the 
carload  and  pay  the  market  price  at  the  day  of  delivery, 
as  the  plaintiff  in  the  terms  of  the  contract  had  reserved 
the  right  to  postpone  delivery  "as  long  as  necessary".   As 
renards  the   right  to   demand   the   market   price,  the   court 
decided    that   this   clause   in    the    contract   was    binding   on 
the  defendant,  since  the   plaintiff   h.id  made   it   clear  that 
a  rise  in  price  was  possible,  and  even  probable,  and  that 
eonsequentlv  the   higher   figure   would   be   charged.      In   a 
letter    February    26.    1920,    the    plaintiff    wrote    that    the 
price  had  risen  "from  76  to  98  marks  per  100  kilograms.  The 
d.  lemlant   replied  asking  that  delivery  be  hastened.      The 
plaintiff  responded  that  owing  to  the  lack  of  raw  materials 
no   definite  time  could   be  fixed   for  delivery.   Finally,  on 
.lune  22,   1920,  the  carload  of   pulp  was  delivered   at  the 
price  of   160  marks   per    100  kilograms,  or   16,000   marks 
for   the   ten   tons.      Although    it    was    not    pretended    that 
delivery  could   be   jiostponed   for   an  unreasonable  time,   it 
was   he-Id   that   the   pl.-iintiff   was   protected   by   the   clause, 
"time  of  delivery  reserved."  and  by  the  further  statement 
in    the    letter,    that    delivery    would    be    made    as    soon    as 
possible. 

It  is  funny  to  hear,  after  reading  the  decision  of  the 
court  in  this  case,  of  the  faith,  or  fidelity,  or  truth  of 
German  business  men.  The  average  merchant  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  cunning  and  simplicity,  simplicity  which  allows 
him  to  sign  such  a  contract  as  the  above.  His  temper,  prin- 
(-iples.  business  power,  ability  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
take  advantage  of  a  customer,  are  all  as  yet  wavering  and 
undefined,  nothing  is  sure,  and  his  fidelity  is  apparentl)' 
mere  instinct  determined  by  chance  associations.  He 
sli.-ires  with  the  Bolshevist  a  lynieal  indifference  to  the 
san<-titv  of  contracts. 


The  Export  of  German  News  Print 

The  League  of  German  Publishers  has  renewed  the 
perennial  inquiry  into  ways  by  which  the  best  quality  of 
newsprint  may  be  saved  from  foreign  purchase.  Thej' 
have  been  joined  in  this  important  matter  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Stationers.  Between  them  they  have  reached 
several  most  interesting  conclusions.  Most  private  firms 
grow  deaf  to  patriotism  when  they  hear  the  siren 
whisperings  of  the  dollar.  Everybody  knows  that  news- 
print and  pulp  makers  are  actively  engaged  on  foreign 
deliveries  and  "pocketing  the  profits."  There  is,  therefore, 
only  one  way  of  frustrating.  The  man  who  buys  newsprint 
with  German  currency  and  sells  it  in  Holland  or  Sweden 
for  notes  as  good  as  gold :  he  must  be  deprived  of  his  su))- 
ply.  Failing  effective  state  action.  The  inquirers  fall 
back  rather  uncertainly  on  the  manufacturer.  The  ini- 
tiative here  should  be  left  to  the  producers.  The  whole 
inquiry  is  typical  of  the  dishonesty  with  which  the  ques- 
tion of  exports  is  handled,  for  the  last  official  trade  re- 
turns show  a  falling  off  in  exports  of  paper  .-imounting 
to  .50  per  cent  in  the  case  of  ordinary  grades  and  90  per 
cent   in  that   of   the   best  quality. 


The  New  Russian  Tariff  protects  Paper 

The    Soviet's    desperate    struggle    with    economic    facts, 
the  conflict  between  sanit)'  and  communism,  are  both   ex- 
emplified  in   the  new   Russian   customs   duties.      A   writer 
in  the  Industrie  und  Handels-Zeitung.  of  April  30,  analy- 
zes the  different  clauses  of  the  law.  if  such  it  be,  that  the 
Soviet  government  has  enacted  in  the  interests  of  the  few 
private   undertakings   now   left   in    Russia.      For  the  duties 
are  of  two  kinds;  protective  and  those  obviously  intended 
to   raise   funds   for  the   State.      As   regards   the   former    it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  Soviet  has  displayed  considerably 
more  intelligence  than  the  old  Czaristic  bureaucracy,  which 
was   the   instrument   of   German   trusts   and    amazinglv    in- 
competent to  deal  with  large  Teuton  corporations.  The  list 
of  protected  industries  shows  that  the  Bolshevist  ideas  of 
their  economic  position  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  shrewd- 
ness ;  thus  the  ])aper,  textile,  and  leather  mills,  come  in  for 
an    abundant    share    of   government    favor;    they    are    pro- 
tected by  the  only  effective  duties;   the  duties  on   cotton, 
wood,  and  pulpwood  being  regarded  by  experts  as  too  high. 
On   the   other    hand   duties    of    very   moderate   amount    are 
levied   on    maehinery.   teelinical    instruments,    and    agrieul 
tural   tools.      According  to  the   Handels-Zeitung  the   tariff 
is   an   experiment,  yet   essentially   a   step   forward   on    tin- 
road  to  normal  economic  relations.      To  the  reader  the  ex- 
))eriment  seems  decidedly  hazy  as  the  Soviet   government 
has   not  favored  tlie  world   with     the   actual      text   of  the 
measure.      Consequently  the  actual  amount  of  the  customs 
duties    in   particular    cases    is   a   matter      of   official   judg- 
ment.     But  ex))erienee  is  teaching  the   Russians  that  there 
is  a  wide  division  between  their  material  interests  and  the 
crazy  ideas  of  fanatical  communists.     That  very  much   of 
the  change  of  mind  comes  from  necessity  and  the  absolute 
need  of  bread   is  well   known,  and  that  reason   will   grow 
louder  as  necessity  becomes  greater,  is  seen  in  other  wavs 
in   the   reorganization   of   the    Russian   Bank   and   tlie    per- 
mission now  gr.-inted      for  i>rivate      imports   and      exports, 
although  these  are  severely  restricted.      Private  capital   is 
rc(-ognized  to  a   certain    extent   for   bills   payable   in   gold 
roubles  are  now  being  drawn  on  the  Russian  Bank  which 
issues  checks  on  its   funds   in  foreign,  espt-ciallv   German, 
hanks. 


Nothing  disgust.s  the  outside  world  with  religion 
more  than  a  professed  Christian  to  be  saying  "and 
doing  little  things  that  are  unpleasant  to  other.s. 
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British  Trade  News 

(^I'roiu  Our  London  C'orrt'spondent) 

London,  May  31.  H)22. 

SoiiK'  posers  have  been  set  the  students  attendini;  the 
special  courses  on  paper  at  their  examinition  in  the  Batter- 
sea  Polytechnic.  Tlie  idea  is  to  test  their  general  knowl- 
edge on  customs  governing  commercial  paper.  The  stu- 
dents were  asked  amongst  other  questions : — 

Why  should  tinted  linen  strawboards  discolor,  and  what 
precautions  would  you  take  to  avoid  discoloration? 

Discuss  "stretch"  in  paper  briefly  and  give  two  ex- 
amples wliere  a  high  degree  of  stretch  is  necessary  ? 

A  printer  has  an  inqquiry  for  10.000  catalogues  of  160 
pages,  demy  tto,  for  which  he  has  125  screen  blocks 
for  the  inside  and  three  color  blocks  of  150  screen  blocks 
for  tlie  cover.  Estimate  suitable  stocks  for  pricing  the 
])apcr  and  use  .suitable  substances.      Show  calculations. 

What  commercial  test  would  you  apply  to  ascertain 
whether  a  paper  was  hand-made,  tub-sized,  cylinder  mould 
made,  suitable  for  map  printing  and  a  greaseproof  wrap- 
ping? 

There  were  41  questions  altogether  for  the  students, 
who  have  practical  paper  experts,  including  Mr.  Sheldon 
Leicester,  as  instructors,  and  the  results  will  be  known  in 
a  few  months  time. 

Scotch  Mill  Sold 
A  large  illustrated  daily  newspaper  has  bouglit  the 
Inveresk  paper  mill  for  something  like  £360,000  of  which 
£160.000  has  been  paid  down  in  money.  British  news- 
papers are  making  a  bold  bid  to  capture  paper  mills  since 
the  exj^eriences  of  a  Controller's  power  and  Government's 
lethargy  in  a  time  when  the  country  is  at  war. 

British  Chemicals 

The  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act — known  as  the 
"Key"  Industries  Act  by  some  people — has  lately  received 
a  good  deal  of  criticism,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The 
Act  was  introduced  to  slap  a  33  1-3  per  cent,  duty  on  for- 
eign goods  that  were  being  sold  under  the  cost  price  of 
British  goods;  also,  to  protect  British  industries  from  un- 
fair foreign  competition.  jVIr.  Max  Muspratt,  chairman  of 
the  United  Alkali  Coy.  Ltd..  suppliers  of  certain  chemicals 
to  pajier  mills,  now  states  that  the  Act  might  be  repealed, 
but  he  agrees  that  the  Dyestuffs  Act — there  is  verj'  little 
difference  in  the  intention  of  either  Act — might  be  retained. 
"I  am  quite  satisfied",  he  says,  "that  the  Dyestuffs  Act 
was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  thougii  I 
dislike  anything  in  the  way  of  legislation  interfering  with 
industry.  The  safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  has  been 
rendered  almost  entirely  futile  by  the  extraordinary  slump 
in  the  German  exchange.  Whether  it  should  be  replaced 
by  something  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Dyestuffs  Act, 
but  applying  to  a  very  greatly  restricted  list  of  articles, 
might  be  a  matter  for  theoretical  consideration ;  but  I  am 
afraid  the  public  opinion  would  scarcely  entertain  a  second 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem,  the  first  having  failed." 

Up  to  the  present  time  paper  has  not  been  dealt  with 
under  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  tliough  it  is  over 
12  months  since  the  attention  of  the  Government  was  called 
to  the  grievances  of  paper  makers  in  regard  to  foreign 
competition. 

Wages  and  Hours 

Tlie  paper  mill  owners  liave  now  fully  agreed  to  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  agreement  drawn  up  between 
them  and  the  workers.  Particulars  appeared  in  the  Brit- 
ish Trade  News  of  the  "I'ulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  last 
week.  It  is  gratifying  to  known  that  the  settlement  has 
been  so  amicable.  The  early  stages  of  the  debates  were 
at  times  not  very  hopeful. 


Postal  Rates  Down 


Yesterday  postal  rates  were  reduced  in  England  and 
the  belief  is  that  papermakcrs  and  board  mills  will  benefit. 
High  postal  rates  retarded  the  use  of  paper  considerably 
and  cardboard  firms  felt  the  restrictions  severely.  The 
reductions  will  mean  a  greater  consumption  of  paper  of 
all  kinds  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  that  is  something  to 
be  thankful  for. 

Canada 

The  newspapers  and  trade  newspapers  during  the  jiast 
three  or  four  months  contain  articles  on  Canada's  progress 
in  many  industries — and  the  question  of  immigration. 
Some  of  these  articles  are  interesting  and  some  of  them 
are  written  by  people  who  evidently  do  not  know  anything 
about  Canada.  But  apart  from  everything,  these  articles 
should  influence  the  investment  of  British  capital  in 
Canada  and  that  is  what  we  want  nowadays.  Good  proposi- 
tions in  paper  and  pulp  never  fall  on  barren  ground  in 
London,  but  something  in  the  way  of  soundness  and  assets 
must  be  shown  on  the  first  hand.  Last  week  one  of  the 
financial  papers  here  had  a  nice  interesting  article  on 
Canada's  paper  and  pulp  industries.  It  was  written  from 
Montreal  and  dealt  with  the  readjustment  of  jjrices,  in- 
creasing output  and  the  heavy  exports  to  the  States.  The 
article  concluded  witli  the  following  two  paragraphs:  "The 
manufacturers  of  kraft  and  the  higher  grades  of  papers 
are  also  experiencing  a  better  demand  so  that  this  is  mak- 
ing for  better  market  conditions  for  companies  which  are 
entirely  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  both  ground- 
wood  and  chemical  varieties.  Another  factor  is  the  en- 
trance of  the  L'nited  Kingdom  into  the  Canadian  market 
for  supplies,  orders  having  been  booked  for  both  chemical 
pulp  and  news  print.  It  is  also  hoped  that  Canada  will 
soon  be  able  to  regain  her  market  in  South  Africa  and 
Australia  in  the  near  future,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  out- 
look is  bright." 

It  is  feared  the  optimistic  tone  of  the  last  paragraph 
will  take  some  time  to  materialise.  There  is  no  reason  wliy 
any  differentiation  should  ever  be  classified  within  Em- 
pire trading,  but  it  is,  and  Au.stralia  was  the  latest  in 
preferential  episodes. 

Bamboo  Pulp 

Kibuyu  on  the  Uganda  railway,  it  is  stated,  can  produce 
1.0,000  tons  of  bamboo  yearly  and  Man  Eseari)ment  20.- 
000  tons.  Tenders  are  now  being  invited  "on  the  basis  of 
a  royalty  per  ton  of  air-dried  pulp,  and  tender  of  less 
than  48  cents  per  ton  will  be  given  the  exclusive  right 
for  20  years."  The  bamboo  in  these  two  earas  is  reported 
to  be  jdentiful  and  specially  suited  for  pulp  making  and 
each  block  (of  bamboo)  must  be  cut  once  in  10  years. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  VISITS 
NORTH  ONTARIO 

Iroquois  Falls  was  honored  on  May  31  by  a  visit  from 
His  Honour,  the  Lieut.-Governor  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Henry 
Cockshutt,  Mrs.  Cockhutt,  the  Governor's  Secretary,  Col. 
Eraser;  George  W.  Lee  and  G.  A.  Griffin,  of  the  T  and 
N.  O.  Railway. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  Lieut.-Governor  of  the 
Province  has  paid  a  visit  to  the  North,  and  it  was  there- 
fore much  appreciated  by  all  the  i)eople  who  take  an  in- 
terest in   forward  movement  in  the  north  country. 

He  stopped  at  practically  every  town  from  North  Bay 
to  Cochrane,  and  was  cordially  greeted  at  every  one  of  them, 
both  as  a  man,  and  as  tlie  executive  head  of  the  Province 
His  visit  shows  that  the  people  of  the  older  part  of  On- 
tario are  beginning  to  turn  their  eyes  more  and  more  to  the 
north  country  and  are  beginning  to  realize  the  immense  pos- 
sibilities in  natural  resources. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
A  —  Properties,  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw  Mate- 
rials and  Finished  Product 
A-1  Australian  Wood  Pulp  Tests.  Paper  Trade  J, 
Ixxiv,  No.  17.  18.  (April  27.  1922).  Tests  have  been 
made  recently  on  various  woods  native  to  Australia  to 
determine  their  suitability  for  paper  making.  Excellent 
results  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  with  the  hoop 
pine  and  silky  oak  of  Queensland.  Tlie  latter  is  cheaply 
grown  and  make  a  very  strong  wrapping  paper.  Kraft 
papers  can  be  made  from  cypress,  pine,  and  white  oak 
grown  in  the  same  province.  In  the  State  of  Victoria, 
"woolybut",  "silver  top"  and  "mountain  ash"  have 
given  most  satisfactory  results.   -I.  G. 

A-3  The  Decomposition  of  Typha  Domingensis.  E. 
HEUSER  and  J.  HAUGEROI).  Papierfabr.,  xx.  253-262, 
(March  5, 1922).  The  authors  determined  cellulose,  ash, 
silica,  wax  and  fat,  wood  gum,  and  pentosan.  Boiling 
the  grass  with  milk  of  lime  solution  yielded  a  pulp 
whicfh  had  a  high  lignin  content.  Sulphate  treatment 
was  carried  out  under  a  number  of  different  conditions. 
-I.  G. 

A-3  The  Renaissance  of  Straw  Pulp  and  Paper. 
MARTIN  L.  GRIFFIN,  North  Dightoii,  IMass.  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xix,  899-900,  (Sept.  1,  1921).  Owing  to  the  rapid 
depletion  of  pulp  wood  resources,  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  imperative  to  find  some  substitute  which  can 
at  least  tide  over  the  scarcity  until  proper  reforestation 
shall  have  secured  a  permanent  supply  of  wood.  The 
advantages  of  straw  for  this  purpose  are  dwelt  upon, 
not  the  least  of  them  being  that  its  suitablity  for  the 
purpose  is  well  known,  as  it  already  has  been  exten- 
sively used  for  paper  making.  -A.  P.   -C. 

A-3  The  Structure  of   Cereal  Straws.    FRANCIS  E. 
LLOYD.  F.  R.  S.  ('..  Mc(;ill  I'liiv..  .Moiitreal.  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xix,  953-954,  973-976,  101)2-1004,  1025-1026,  1047- 
1050,  1071-1075,    (Sept.  15,  22,  29,  Oct.  6,  13,  20,  1921). 
A  description  of  the   structure    of  the    "straw"  of  the 
barley  (hordeum),  oat  (avena),  rye  (secale),  and  wheat 
(triticum),  based  upon  samples   from  single    localities 
and  of  ordinary    ripeness    or  degree    of    development. 
Minor  structural  differences  such  as  characterize  var- 
ious races  of  these  cereals,  and  even  a  single  race  grown 
in  different  localities,  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  ar- 
ticle.   The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  (a) 
the  character  and  length  of  the  fiber,  and  (b)  the  pis- 
sibility  of  distinguishing  the  elements  (cells)  of  each  in 
a  macerated  product,  or  in  a  straw  paper.   The  findings 
on    the    four    specimens  were  checked  by    comparison 
with  pure  (or  nearly  pure)  strain  material,  and  some  of 
the  conclusions  had    to  be  revised.     A  thorough-going 
study  of  this  sort  must  embrace  a  large  array  of  mate- 
rials, failing  which  the  res.iilts  must  of  necessity  be  to 
some  extent  equivocal  and    subject  to  revision.    How- 
ever, it  is  possible  bj'  careful  enquiry,  to  determine  the 
origin  of  the  materials  in  a  given  straw  paper,  or  other 
straw  product,  with  considerable  certainty.  -A.  P.  -C. 

A-3  Suitability  of  Bamboo  as  a  Paper  Making-  Mate- 
rial Paper,  xxix,  17-18,  (Sept.  21,  1921).  According  to 
Raitt,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  the  bamboo  which  is 
available  under  possible  manufacturing  conditions  in 
Burma,  Bengal,  and  South-West  India   could    produce 
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10,000,000  t.  of  inilp  annually,  and  the  Savannah  grass- 
es in  Assam  about  3.000,000.  R.  A.  Horsburgh  states 
that  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  bamboos  from  a  suitable 
site.  -A.  P.  -C. 

A-4,  A-5.  The  Personal  Equation  in  Moisture.  Testing 
of  Pulp.  T.  LINSEY  CROSSLEY.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix, 
1040,  (Oct.  6,  1921).  Most  of  the  troubles  which  have 
arisen  in  moisture  testing  can  probably  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  work  was  left  in  the  hands  of  unqualified 
persons.  The  form  of  test  that  can  be  made  in  the  sim- 
plest and  quickest  way  and  get  correct  results  in  tlie 
shortest  time  should  be  the  aim.  Referee  tests  should  be 
made  only  by  individuals  having  certain  qualifications, 
among  which  should  be  included  that  of  actual  expe- 
rience in  mills.  They  should  take  into  account  all  the 
circumstance  of  the  case,  and  should  not  lie  bound  by  a 
metliod  which  is  standardized  in  all  its  details  and  may 
not  be  strictly  applicable  in  certain  cases.  Examples  are 
given  showing  how  lack  of  mill  experience  or  lack  of 
con.sideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  test  may 
lead  to  serious  errors.   -A.  P.   -C. 

A-14  The  Strength  of  Hand  Made  Paper  Samples.  T.E. 
BLASWEILER.  Papierfabr.,  xx,  193-197,  (Feb.  19, 
1922).  The  suitability  of  fibrous  materials  for  various 
purposes  can  be  determined  othei-wnse  than  by  making 
large  scale  tests  on  the  paper  machine.  A  sample  con- 
taining 25  to  50  g.  of  air-dry  pulp  is  placed  in  a  suitable 
container  where  it  can  be  stirred  and  mixed  with  any 
desired  material,  sized,  loaded,  colored,  or  subjected  to 
other  treatment.  A  sheet  of  suitable  size  is  prepared 
from  the  mixture,  and  can  then  be  subjected  to  pressure 
tests,  impregnation,  parchmentizing,  coating,  etc.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  arrangement  is  particularl.y  suited  to 
making  sizing,  loading,  and  coloring  experiments.  The 
hand  made  sheet  can  be  compared  with  the  machine 
made  paper  produced  under  the  same  conditions  of  siz- 
ing, loading,  coloring,  etc.  In  most  cases  the  strength  of 
the  liand  made  paper  was  lower  than  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding machine  made  paper.   -I.  G. 

A-14  K-1  The  Determination  of  the   Sizing  Quality. 
F.  T.  PARSON.  Paper  Trade  J.,    Ixxiv,  No.    14,  43-49, 
(April  6,  1922).   The  different  methods  used  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  sizing  quality  of   paper  were  inves- 
tigated and  their  value  is  discussed.    Okell's  electroly- 
tic method  is  examined  in  some  detail.    A  new  method 
has    been    evolved,    based  on    the  following  principle, 
which  has  not  been  used  heretofore:    A  small  piece  of 
paper,  when  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  will 
curl  up  into  a  cylindrical  form  with  the  machine  direc- 
tion as  the  axis.     After  maximum    curling    has    taken 
place  tiie  sample  begins  to  unfold.    The  time  taken  for 
this  maxinuini  curling  to  take  place  is  remarkably  uni- 
form for  tlie  same  paper  under  the  same  conditions.  An 
explanation    of  this  phenomenon  is    suggested,  connect- 
ing it  with  the   sizing  quality    of  the  paper  and  showing 
how  it  can  be  used  as  a   measure  of  the   degree  of  sizing. 
The  method  is    applicable    to  all  grades  of  paper  from  a 
good  newsprint  to  tlie  finest  bonds,  hut  is  not  suited  to 
those  papers  which  are  so  thick  as  to  render  the  degree 
of  curl  comparatively  small.    The  method  aff(n-ds  a  nu- 
merical value  for  relative  sizing  quality,  the  apparatus 
required  is  simple,  and  the  test   takes  but  little  time.   - 
I.  G. 
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B. —  Forestry 

B-9  Canada  Against  the  Export  of  Unmanufactured 
Pulp  Wood.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  17,  IS-ID, 
(April  27,  1922).  Tlic  movciiuMit  is  said  to  be  gaining 
momentum.  The  afi'itation  for  the  enaetment  of  laws  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  is 
widespread.  The  prineiple  behind  the  movement  is  that 
the  prohibition  of  sueh  exports  will  tend  to  eneouraR-e 
the  growth  of  the  domestic  paper  industry  and  help  to 
etablish  new  paper  mills  in  Canada.  The  buying  up  (if 
whole  sections  of  woodlands  by  American  interests  for 
conversion  into  pulp  wood  is  held  to  be  detrimental  to 
local  industries.  -I.  G. 

C. —  Wood  Preparing  and  Equipment 

C-8  A  New  Idea  in  Chip  Breaking.  A.  D.  WOOD. 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  17,  46-47,  (April  27,  1922). 
Two  general  methods  of  treating  chips  are  in  vogue  in 
American  pulp  mills.  In  one  case  all  the  chips  are  sent 
through  a  breaker,  then  screened,  the  sawdust  being 
discarded  and  the  rejects  given  further  treatment  with 
rechippers.  In  the  other  process  the  entire  product  of 
the  chipper  is  sent  to  the  screen  and  only  the  rejects  to 
the  rechipper.  The  problem  was  how  to  break  the  chips 
to  suitable  size  without  increasing  sawdust  loss.  The 
breaker  is  provided  with  spikes  on  its  face.  (See  next 
abstract.)  -I.  G. 

C-8  Chip  Breaker.  IT.  S.  A.  Patent  1,414,914,  A.  D. 
WOOD,  L.  TliANTIIAM  and  E.  T.  SELF,  May  2,  1922. 
(Compare  preceding  abstract.)  A  breaker  head  pro- 
vided with  sharpened  spurs  or  prongs  is  placed  just  be- 
hind the  chipper  disc  and  in  the  path  of  the  chips.  The 
large  chips  from  the  chipper  are  impaled  and  broken  by 
the  prongs.  The  breaker  is  preferably  rotated  to  in- 
crease its  efficiency.  -A.  P.  -C. 

D. — Mechanical  Pulp 
Manufacture  and  Equipment 

D-4  Importance  of  Seasoning  Pulp  Stones.  Paper, 
xxix,  26,  (Sept.  7,  1921).  A  brief  explanation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  proper  seasoning  of  pulp  stones,  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  pulp 
stone.  -A.  P.  -C. 

D-0  E-0  K-0  Water  Used  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Making. 
ARTHUR  S.  M.  KLEIN.  Paper,  xxix,  No.  11,  12-13, 
(Nov.  16,  1921).  Figures  (many  of  them  taken  from  the 
personal  experience  of  the  writer)  are  given  for  the 
water  consumption  of  sulphite,  groundwood,  and  paper 
mills  operating  under  various  conditions.  The  waste 
water  from  paper  mills  .should  not  contain  more  than 
0.006  per  cent,  of  fiber,  calculated  on  the  gross  effluent 
of  the  mill.  In  a  given  mill  Klein  obtained  an  effluent 
containing  about  0.005  per  cent.   -A.  P.   -G. 

E. —  Sulphite  Manufacture  and  Equipment 

E-2  Utilization  of  Sulphite.  Waste  Liquors.  Ger.  Pat- 
ent No.  341,  690,  L.  STEIN,  According  to  the  principal 
patent  (Ger.  Patent  339,  741)  and  Ger.  patent  340,  453, 
a  gelatinous  substance  is  added  to  the  liquor  in  such  an 
amount  that  only  a  partial  precipitation  of  the  lignin 
and  tannin  takes  place  in  the  form  of  a  fine- suspension. 
As  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  experiments,  still 
further  quantities  of  gelatinous  materials  can  be  added 
to  the  liquor  obtained  in  this  manner,  without  causing 
precipitation  of  the  lignin,  provided  substances  such  as 
various  forms  of  starch,  gum  arable,  etc.,  are  also  added. 
The  products  obtained  in  this  manner  are  ueful  not  only 
as  sizing  materials,  dressings,  etc.,  but  also  as  adhe- 
sives.-I.  G. 

E-2  Removing  Sulphur  Dioxide  from  Sulphite  Waste 
Liquor.  Ger.  Patent  No.  345,  774,  ZELLSTOFFFABRIK 
WALDHOF  and  H.  CLEMM.  The  sulphur  dioxide  is 
absorbed  by  allowing  the  liquor   to  remain  in   contact 


with  finely  divided  wood  or  other  cellulosic  material 
before  mentralization.  fJliips  intended  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  -I.  G. 

E-2  Combustion  of  Sulphite  Waste  Liquors.  E. 
WIRTII.  Papierfabr.,  xx,  65-71,  (1922).  The  dry  mate- 
rial in  sulphite  waste  liquor  has  an  average  calorific 
value  of  4400  calories  on  a  10  per  cent  ash  basis.  This 
figure  can  vary  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  treatment  of 
the  liqiiors  may  introduce  larger  quantities  of  ash.  The 
net  calorific  value  of  the  liquor  itself  at  any  concentra- 
tion may  be  calculated  from  this  figure  by  deducting 
the  total  heat  required  to  evaporate  the  water  present 
in  the  liquor.  When  the  concentration  of  solids  in  the 
liquor  is  12.5  percent.,  this  figure  is  zero,  and  it  is  of  no 
practical  importance  for  concentrations  below  40  per 
cent.  The  concentrated  liquor  must  be  burned  with  the 
aid  of  a  coal  fire.  Tests  in  a  boiler  furnace  indicated  80 
per  cent  efficiency  for  liquor  contaning  1.5  per  cent  of 
water  and  70  per  cent,  for  liquor  containing  56  per  cent, 
of  water.  The  acidity  of  the  concentrated  liquor  re- 
quires 6g.  of  caustic  ,soda  for  neutralization.  The  most 
economical  method  of  neutralizing  is  to  add  to  the  thin 
liquor,  containing  11  per  cent,  solids,  3.75  kilos  of  chalk, 
2.1  kilos  of  quicklime  per  cubic  meter,  with  a  trace  of 
caustic  soda.  Before  passing  the  liquor  to  the  evapor- 
ators, the  sludge  should  be  separated.  As  soduim  sul- 
phite corrodes  the  evaporator,  it  should  be  oxidized  b.v 
passing  air  through  the  liquor.  The  evaporation  is  con- 
ducted with  the  aid  of  a  "heat  pump",  which  is  design- 
ed especially  for  the  separation  of  the  calcium  sulphate 
from  the  self  cleaning  heating  surfaces.  About  285  liters 
of  original  waste  liquor  are  required  to  produce  a  quan- 
tit.v  of  liquid  fuel  which  contains  30  per  cent  of  water 
and  which  can  give  100,000  calories  of  effective  heat  in 
the  boiler  furnace.  The  quantity  that  must  be  evapor- 
ated is  256  kilos  for  which  the  consumption  of  power  is 
7  kilowatt  hours,  or  7.  6  h.p.  hours.  The  hot  thick  liquor 
that  is  produced  in  the  evaporator  is  fed  directly  to  the 
boiler  furnace  without  any  special  arrangement.  One 
man  can  run  the  neutralizing  and  evaporating  plant. 
-I.  G. 

E-2  Utilization  of  Sulphite.  Waste  Liquor.  Ger.  Patent 
No.  343,  140,  L.  STEIN.  Addition  to  Ger.  patent  No. 
341,  690.  Sulphite  waste  liquors  which  have  been  treat- 
ed so  as  to  yield  products  which  are  used  in  the  dressing 
and  finishing  of  textiles  may  be  mixed  with  various 
substances  which  improve  the  value  of  the  products  for 
these  purposes.  Such  substances  as  starch,  gum  or  gum 
tragacanth,  mixed  with  glue  or  other  gelatinous  sub- 
stances can  be  used.  Much  better  results  are  secured  in 
this  manner.   -I.  G. 

E-2  Sulphurous  Gases  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquors. 
Ger.  Patent  No.  350,  155,  G.  LEUCHS  and  EISEN- 
WERKE  GESELLSCHAFT  MAXIMILIANSHUETTE, 
March  3,  1922.  The  sulphite  waste  liquor,  either  dried 
or  in  the  liquid  condition,  is  mixed  with  sulphates  such 
as  kieserite,  kainite,  etc.   -I.  G. 

E-5  Process  for  the  Preparation  of  a  Pure  Cellulose. 
Ger.  Patents  Nos.  366,  .5.35  and  337,  768,  AKTIEN 
GESELLSCHAFT  FUR  ZELLSTOFF  UND  PAPIER- 
FABRIKATION.  The  patent  covers  a  process  for  the 
production  of  a  very  pure  form  of  cellulose  with  a  fiber 
that  resembles  that  of  cotton  or  wool.  This  cellulose  is 
extracted  from  vegetable  materials  by  the  sulphite  pro- 
cess. The  sulphite  liquor  is  mixed  with  organic  acids  or 
their  salts,  or  both,  e.g.,  acetic  acid  or  sodium  formate. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  add  mineral  ac-ids.  The  operation 
is  carried  out  in  two  or  three  stages.  In  the  first  place 
the  material  is  treated  with  the  u.sual  sulphite  liquor, 
then  with  mixtures  made  as  above.  A  final  treatment 
(Continue  on  Page  504) 
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The  Tliompson-Starrett  Company,  Limited.  New  York 
and  MontreaL  have  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  plant  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills. 
Limited.  Three  Rivers.  P.Q.  The  plant  will  consist  of 
a  groundwood  mill  and  a  pajier  mill.  It  will  have  a 
capacity  of   150  tons   of  newsprint  per  day. 

Mr.  Thomas  McDougall.  a  director  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  died  in  Montreal,  on  June  7, 
aged  81.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the   Sliawinigan   Water   and    Power   Company. 

The  relation  of  railway  rates  to  pulp  and  lumber  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  inquiry  into  the  Crown's  Nest  Pass 
agreement  conducted  by  the  House  of  Commons  Committee 
on  Transportation  Costs.  The  Hon.  K.  E.  Finn,  represent- 
ing the  Maritime  Provinces  pointed  out  that  the  deflation  in 
the  pulp  and  lumber  industries  and  the  financial  havoc 
suffered  through  the  loss  of  the  European  and  American 
markets  iiad  rendered  those  interests  in  tlie  Maritime 
Province  as  desperate  as  that  of  any  industrial  or  commer- 
cial interest  in  Canada.  Mr.  W.  B.  Lanigan,  the  freight 
manager  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  in  reviewing  the  evidence  of  other 
witnesses,  advocated  an  immediate  reduction  on  the  basic 
commodities  constituting  the  rough  products  of  the  forests, 
the  mine,  the  field  and  the  sea,  wherever  these  products 
form  the  staple  source  of  production  and  employment. 
In  the  forest  products  he  included  pulp  wood. 

With  a  view  of  facilitating  the  transportation  of  pul])- 
wood.  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Pa])er  Company  will  construct 
a  logging  railway  about  16  miles  long  from  the  mill  at 
Iroquois  Falls  to  connect  with  the  Transcontinental  Rail- 
way. The  line,  which  will  run  in  a  northerly  direction, 
will  have  the  necessary  spurs  to  various  parts  of  the 
limits.  The  company  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  use 
the  lines  in  the  W'inter  and  tlie  rivers  in  the  summer  for 
the  transportation  of  its  ])ulpwood.  giving  facilities  for  a 
continuous  supply  of  its  raw  [jroduct  to  the  mill.  This 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  enormous  stock 
in  the  wood  pile,  as  the  wood  can  be  obtained  as  it  is 
required. 

The  Montreal  Paper  Clul)  will  discontinue  its  meetings 
during  the  sununer.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a 
picnic,  which  will  take  the  form  of  a  visit  to  cnie  of  the 
paper  mills  in  the  province. 

A.  G.  Pounsford  of  the  Port  Arthur  Division,  Provin- 
cial Paper  Mills,  seen  in  Toronto  recently,  advises  that  good 
progress  is  being  made  with  the  new  book  mill  of  that 
company   in   Port   Artluir. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Harland  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.. 
have  been  awarded  contracts  for  Harland  Patent  Interlock 
sectional  electric  drives  for  the  new  machines  ordered  by 
the  Belgian  Industrial  Co.  and  by  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills.  Tlie  former  is  a  230  new  machines  requiring  7 
section  driving  motors  and  a  speed  range  of  600  to  7.50  ft. 
The  second  is  a  116"  book  paper  machine  with  8  section 
motors  and  a  speed  range  of  100  to  500  ft. 

It  is  reported  that  Dryden  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  has 
ordered   a   Yankee  machine   from   Beloit    Iron   Works. 


carried  on  witii  the  aid  of  two  hydroplanes,  making  their 
headquarters  on  Lake  Remi.  a  short  distance  west  of 
Cochrane. 

The  country  is  fairly  dry  and  fire  ranging  will  be  as  in- 
tensive as  possible.  The  bud  worm  does  not  as  yet  con- 
stitute a  factor  in  the  Ontario  fire  situation,  but  is  found 
to  be  coming  in  on  the  north  east  from  Quebec,  being  now 
in  evidence  in  the  Temagami  district. 

At  Convocation,  June  9th.  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
eleven  graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry.  These  men 
with  about  forty  undergraduates  will  be  engaged  this  sum- 
mer, chiefly  in  survey  work,  partly  under  the  Ontario 
Forestry  Branch  and  partly  under  the  Dominion  Forestry 
Branch,  one  having  entered  the  services  of  a  private  pulp 
concern. 


FOREST  NOTES  IN  ONTARIO 

Ontario  forestry  services  are  to  operate  this  year  in  the 
district  north  of  Cochrane  towards  James  Bay  on  the  line 
of  railroad  extending  into  tiiis  area. 

The   work   will   consist   largely   of   surveys   and   will   be 


PULP  MEN  DESIRE  FREIGHT  RATE  CUT 

;\I;iiiut'actiirer.s  of  Pulp  and  paper  in  Canada  have 
gone  on  record,  throiig-h  tjie  Canadian  Pidp  and  Paper 
Association,  in  favor  of  a  general  reduction  in  freight 
rates.  Their  statement,  filed  wit^i  tihe  Select  Committee 
of  Parliament  now  dealing  with  tihe  ])roblem,  favors  a 
reversion  to  the  rates  that  were  prevalent  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 13.  1920.  wliich.  it  is  declareil,  would  still  allow 
the  railways  to  charge  rates  approximately  42  per  cent, 
above  those  in  effect  before  tihe  war.  The  association  is 
also  .str-ongly  oppo.sed  to  limiting  any  reducti(m  in  rates 
.so  called  "basic  commodities,"  holding  that  this  would 
be  inadecpiate  to  meet  the  situation.  They  say,  further- 
more, tlhat  the  present  railway  rates  are  driving  the 
manufacturers.wherever  possible,  to  ship  paper  by  water 
instead  of  rail  and  point  out  that  they  are  forced  to  this 
alternative  owing  to  tjie  fact  that  their  European  com- 
petitors can  lay  down  shipments  at  Eastern  United 
States  ports  at  a  differential  of  from  !f;4  to  .$.■)  a  ton  as 
compared  with  all-rail  charges  from  Canadian  mills  to 
the  same  points. 

The  association  supports  its  petition  with  a  statement 
setting  forth : 

"1  —  That  tihe  present  high  rates  are  unwarranted 
by  tlie  pxi.sting  economic  eoiulitions  and  constitute  an 
intolerable  di-ag  upon  indu.^try  and  trade  in  general  and 
upon  the  industry  represented  by  this  association  in 
particular. 

"2  —  That  in  order  to  conform  to  the  now  prevailing 
conditions,  t;.ie  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  of  Canada 
have  been  obliged  to  reduce  the  average  selling  price  of 
their  manufactured  products  by  over  54  per  cent,  as 
eomi^ared  with  the  selling  prices  obtaining  in  September 
1920. 

■•'!  —  That  in  bringing  about  these  reductions,  the 
value  of  raw  materials  pureha.sed  on  a  Ihigh  market  have 
been  written  down  to  conform  to  present  values,  whidh 
range  from  10  ]ier  cent,  to  69  ])er  cent.,  and  averages  42 
per  cent,  below  11io.se  of  I  lie  peak  period. 

"-^  — T.iiat  conditions  in  the  in<lu.stry  have  foi-ced  a 
reduction  in  the  wages  ])aid  to  labor,  amounting,  in 
some  iustances.  to  as  much  as  37.9  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  rates  prevailing  in  September,  1920. 

"o  —  That  notwiths-tandiner  a  sros.s  reduction  nf  ovf.r 
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3S  ))cr  iTiil.  llius  iicliii'vcil  in  prddiidiiiii  costs,  tHio  por- 
eentfig-c  of  such  costs  as  rcpri'seiitod  hy  frci^'lit  charges 
on  raw  materials  has  increaspd  from  11.26  per  cent,  iu 
September  ,  1920,  to  22.89  per  cent,  at  the  present  time. 
"6 —  That  despite  these  drastic  reiluctions  selling 
prices  are  of  necessity  still  too  }\igh  to  i)enni1  a  resuinp- 
tion  of  business  on  a  normal  ba.sis  owing-  to  tlie  excessive 
freight  rates.  The  industry  is  subjected  to  keen  com- 
petition from  Europe,  whicli,  under  existing  conditions, 
it  is  impossible  to  meet,  despite  tilie  most  rigid  economies 
within  its  control.'  The  outstanding  factoi'  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  further  price  rcadjustmcul  is  trans- 
portation costs. 

"7  —  That  no  good  reason  exis"ts  why  railway  earn- 
ings and  railway  wages  should  be  held  to  be  immune 
to  tlie  general  economic  conditions,  but  t.hat,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  railways  should  be  required  to  reduce  their 
costs  in  accordance  witli  the  universal  practice,  and  that 
only  when  this  is  done  will  adequate  relief  be  afforded 
to  those  industries  now  languishing  because  of  exces- 
sive freight  rates. 

"8  —  That  the  suggestion  that  reduction  in  freig'nt 
chai'ges,  if  any.  .should  be  limited  in  their  application  to 
a  select  list  of  so-called  basic  commodities,  as  proposed, 
would  be  altogether  inadequate  to  afford  the  required 
relief  as  applied  to  tlhe  paper  industry,  because,  while  it 
would  benefit  to  the  extent  tliat  it  would  affect  the  cost 
of  coal  and  pulpwood,  it  would  still  leave  unaffected  such 
commodities  as  woodpulp.  limestone,  lime,  alum,  suljibur, 
wa,ste,  rags,  rosin,  salt,  bleaching  powder  and  ot.her  com- 
modities used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
products  and  vitally  affected  by  the  present  freiglit  rates, 
as  well  as  the  finished  products." 
The  .statement  concludes : 

"We  submit  that  it  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing 
facts  that,  wlhile  our  industry  has  been  compelled  to 
adjust  production  costs  and  .selling  prices  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  times,  trasportation  charges  (one  of 
the  most  important  items  entering  into  manufacuring 
costs)  remain  at  substantially  t.Jie  jieak  level  created  by 
the  war  and  the  abnormal  conditions  which  immediately 
followed. 

"We  believe  it  urgently  necessary  that  freight  rates  in 
Canada  should  be  restored  to  the  basis  ]n'evalent  prior 
to  September  i:^,  1920,  which,  while  wiping  out  the 
balance  now  remaining  of  the  increase  allowed  the  rail- 
ways at  that  time,  would  still  leave  them  on  a  basis  of 
approximately  42  per  cent,  above  tlhe  pre-war  level." 

In  a  supplementary  letter  to  the  committee  the  as- 
sociation urges  that  the  question  of  a  readjustment  of 
general  freight  rates  .sliould  be  considered  apart  from 
the  controversy  over  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  agreement, 
taking  the  view  tlhiat  if  the  contract  between  the  C.  P.  K. 
and  the  western  provinces  is  found  to  be  unworkable 
under  present  conditions,  a  compromise  .should  be  ef- 
fected between  the  parties  at  issue  without  prejudice 
to  tjie  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  countrv. 


the  w.itcrslicd  of  tlir  A\'iniii|>cs;-  Ui\(T"  as  it  may  be  aj;ri  id 
ti)  pl.icc  liiiibr  tlicir  jurisdiction.  cxcc|)tiiig  dams  .iTid  rcg- 
ultating  works  extending  .across  tlic  International  Bound- 
ary and  the  works  at  Kettb'   I'alls. 

Penalties  in  addition  to  legal  proceedings  arc  i)rovided, 
fines  not  to  exceed  $1000  or  iraprisonment  for  three 
months,  or  both,  may  be  imposed  on  summary  conviction, 
and  a  further  penalty  up  to  .^.500  for  each  day  of  duration 
of  offence. 

The  board  is  to  have  full  powers  and  its  rulings  are  to 
be  accepted  by  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario.  It  will  have  power  to  "enter 
upon  and  take  such  complete  or  partial  possession  of" 
mills,  works  or  premises  as  it  may  deem  necessary  at  the 
expense  of  the  offending  party. 

The  Act  will  come  into  force  upon  repeal  by  Federal 
Parliament  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Regulation  Act  1921, 
Statutes  of  Canada  192.  Chapter  38. 


LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  CONTROL  BILL  PASSED 

In  the  early  morning  of  .June  9tli,  Bill  No.  2f)l  respect- 
ing "The  Lake  of  the  Wood's  Control  Board"  was  passed 
in  the  Ontario  Legislature.  This  Bill  provides  for  a  joint 
hoard  of  four  engineers,  appointed,  two  by  the  Federal  and 
two  by  the  Ontario  Governments,  whose  dutv  it  shall  be 
to  secure  the  most  dependable  and  advantageous  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Winnipeg  and  English  Rivers.  The  powers 
of  the  Board  cover  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Lac  Seul.  the 
Winnipeg  and   English   Rivers   and   "suili   other   waters  of 


THREE  RIVERS  A  PAPER  METROPOLIS 

Early  in  .hily  the  new  newsprint  mill  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Lumber  Company  (a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Paper 
Co.  of  New  York)  at  Three  Rivers.  Que.,  will  bring  its 
fourth  paper  machine  into  operation  and  will  then  con- 
stitute one  of  the  largest  single  paper  mills  on  the  North 
American  continent,  with  a  newsprint  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 240  tons  a  day.  The  mill  is  also  equipped  with  a 
wrapping  machine  capable  of  turning  out  30  tons  a  day 
and  has  an  excess  pulp  production. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  successors  to  the 
Three  Rivers  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  Ltd..  are  breaking 
ground  for  a  new  mill  at  Three  Rivers  and  have  let  a  eon- 
tract  for  two  of  the  largest  newsprint  machines  to  the 
Dominion  Engineering  Company  of  Montreal.  The  first 
of  these  machines  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  next  No- 
vember. 

These  developments,  coupled  with  others  already  estab- 
lished or  in  contemplation,  are  destined,  in  the  minds  of 
some  authorities,  to  make  the  Three  Rivers  district  the 
greatest  jiaper  producing  centre  in  Canada.  With  the 
Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  the  St.  Maurice  Paper 
Co.,  and  the  International  Paper  Company  already  estab- 
lished and  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills'  plant  under 
construction,  the  potential  output  of  paper  from  this  dis- 
trict early  next  year  it  is  estimated  will  amount  to  800 
tons  a  day  or  210.000  tons  a  year  in  addition  to  about 
130,000  tons  of  pulp  for  the  market. 

The  develoijmcnt  owes  its  impetus  to  the  large  supply 
of  pulpwood  in  the  St.  Maurice  valley  and  to  the  avail- 
ability of  low  cost  electrical  energy  to  a  practically  un- 
limited extent.  The  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Co., 
with  its  326,200  h.p.,  supplies  not  only  the  mills  mentioned 
but  also  those  of  the  Belgian  Industrial  Co.,  at  Shawinigan 
Falls,  (now  installing  a  new  8.5-ton  paper  machine),  the 
Donnacona  Paper  Co..  at  Donnacona,  and  others. 

Three  Rivers  as  a  result  of  the  developments  described, 
has  become  an  object  of  great  interest  in  pulp  and  paper 
circles  and  is  attracting  personal  visits  from  engineers  and 
experts  from  both  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


MEMORIAL  MEDAL  IN  FORESTRY 

Forme.r  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  of  Toronto 
University  have  donated  a  medal  in  memory  of  George 
Bothwell  a  forestry  student  who  served  in  the  War  and 
who  was  shot  and  killed  bj'  a  German  officer. 

Thirteen  other  men  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  lost  their 
lives  on  active  service  and  it  is  hoped  other  medals  will 
be  given   in  their  memory. 

The  Bothwell  medal  this  year  was  awarded  to  Gordon 
Cosens.  who  is  now  workings  in  the  forest  surveys  of  the 
Laurentide  Company,  at  firand'Mere. 
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may  also  be  given  bv  subjeetinp;  tlie  material  to  the  ac- 
tion of  organic  acids.  Tliis  treatment  yields  a  very  pure 
cellulose  free  from  all  impurities.    -I.  G. 

E-0  New  Digester  Equipment  in  Sulphite  Mills.  A.D. 
J.  KUHN.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.,  lii,  3508-3513,  (Nov. 
29  1921).  New  devices  for  charging  chips  nito  the 
digesters,  for  introducing  the  liquor,  for  blowing  the 
digester  are  described.  Diagrams  are  given  of  various 
new  parts  of  digesters,  such  as  acid  level  glass,  outlet 
for  the  ued  liquor,  arrangement  for  taking  a  sample  ot 
the  pulp  in  the  digester  during  the  cook,  etc.  -I.  G. 
F.—  Soda  and  Sulphate  Manufacture  and  Equipment 

F-2  Dry  Distillation  of  Evaporated  Pulp  Waste  Liq- 
uors Ger.  Patent  No.  344,609,  E.  L.  RINMAN.  Also 
Can.  Patent  No.  189,  656,  April  15,  1919.  The  distilla- 
tion is  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  strong  bases  and 
of  superheated  steam.  At  the  start  the  temperature  is 
kept  below  200  degrees  Centigrade  to  drive  out  the 
major  part  of  the  water;  then  the  temperature  is  raised 
to  between  200  and  SCO  degrees  until  most  of  the  metliyl 
alcohol  has  been  evolved;  and  finally  it  is  raised  to  300 
to  500  degrees  at  which  temperature  acetone  is  pro- 
duced and  distilled.  -I.  G. 

F-2  Utilization  of  Sulphate  Waste  Liquors.  Ger.  Pat- 
ent No.  343,  954,  L.  STEIN  The  concenl rated  liquor,  at 
a  density  of  34  to  37  degrees  Beaume,  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  rosin,  oil,etc.,  in  a  volatile,  inert  solvent  such 
as  benzine,  benzol,  carbon  tetrachloride,  etc.  Only  a 
small  amount  of  these  solutions  need  be  used,  and  the 
mixture  is  agitated  until  an  emulsified  mass  is  obtained. 
A  good  adhesive  composition  can  be  made  from  nine 
parts  of  the  concentrated  liquor  and  one  part  of  a  solu- 
tion of  rosin  in  benzine.  A  very  effective  dressing  pre- 
paration is  produced  from  nine  parts  of  the  liquor  and 
one  part  of  a  solution  of  oil  in  benzol.  A  tanning  agent 
can  be  prepared  by  kneading  together  nine  parts  of  tlie 
liquor  and  one  part  of  oil  dissolved  in  benzine.  This 
mass  must  be  diluted  with  wafer  before  using.   -I.  G. 

F-0  Process  for  the  Preparation  of  Pulp.  Ger.  Patent 
No.  349,  880,  E.  OFFERMANN.  Straw,  reeds,  flax, 
broom,  esparto,  and  other  similar  cellulosic  materials 
are  treated  with  caustic  or  carbonated  alkalies  or  with 
the  oxide  and  hydroxides  of  the  alkaline  earths,  in  as 
concentrated  solutions  as  possible,  in  edge  runners, 
stamping  machines,  or  refining  engines,  the  solutions 
acting  during  the  comminution  of  the  mass.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  method  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  decom- 
position of  the  cellulosic  material  cin  be  carried  out  to 
any  desired  point  with  a  minimum  consumption  of 
chemicals.  The  presence  of  large  amounts  of  water  re- 
duces effectiveness  of  the  chemical  solutions,  and  while 
the  ordinary  process  requires  the  aid  of  heat  and  pres- 
sure, the  present  process  can  be  carried  out  in  the  cold 
without  the  need  of  expensive  machinery.  In  addition, 
the  liquor  that  is  recovered  from  tiie  first  decomposi- 
tion treatment  can  be  readily  used  for  subseqvient  treat- 
ments, and  when  its  concentration  is  reduced  too  low 
for  the  purpose  it  can  be  very  easily  re-concentrated 
and  regenerated  bv  the  addition  of  more  chemicals.  -I.- 
G. 

H. —  Bleaching,  Bleach  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

H-4  Producing  Bleach  Liquor  with  Liquid  Chlorine  in 
the  Pulp  and  Papeo-  MiU.  S.  W.  JACOBS  and  II.  P. 
WELLS,  Electro  Bleaching  Gas  Co.,  New  York.  Paper 
Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  16,  41-47,  (April  20,  1922)  ;  Paper 
Ind.,  iv,  100-117,  (April  1922).  A  discussion  of  the  adap- 


tation of  liquid  chlorine  to  the  bleaching  of  those  fibers 
which  do  not  respontl  to  an  acid  bleach,  or  where  be- 
cause of  the  large  quantities  of  chlorine  required  to 
carry  it  in  solution  in  water  is  impractical.  The  bleach- 
ing agent  is  calcium  hypochlorite,  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  gas  on  high  calcium  lime.  The  product 
is  of  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  solution  pre- 
pared from  dry  bleaching  powder,  but  differs  markedly 
in  some  of  its  physical  qualities.  Chlorine  passes  up 
through  a  tower  down  which  milk  of  lime  is  allowed  to 
flow,  the  tower  being  jiacked  with  rings  to  afford  as 
large  a  surface  as  possible  for  absorption.  The  solution, 
after  passing  down  the  tower,  flows  into  a  circulation 
tank  where  it  is  kept  agitated  and  from  which  it  is 
pumped  back  to  the  top  of  the  tower  and  allowed  to 
flow  down  again.  When  the  solution  is  of  the  required 
strength,  the  bleach  liquor  is  pumped  from  the  circula- 
tion tank  to  a  storage  tank.  A  description  is  given  of 
the  specially  designed  bleach  jjlant  built  at  the  Lincoln 
Paper  Mills,  Merritton,  Ont.,  for  the  preparation  of 
bleach  by  this  process.  Detailed  results  are  given  of 
operating  tests  showing  an  absorption  efficiency  of 
practically  100  per  cent,  an  availabilit}-  of  the  absorbed 
chlorine  of  99.17  per  cent.,  a  maximum  of  0.131  per  cent 
of  the  aborlied  chlorine  converted  to  clilorate,  loss  of 
0.31  per  cent  in  sludge,  a  requirement  of  1,052  pounds 
of  lime  per  1,000  pounds  of  chlorine,  and  an  alkalinity 
of  the  finished  bleach  equal  to  1  gram  of  lime  per  liter. 
The  advantages  of  the  svstem  are  discussed.   -I.  G. 

H-5  Alkaline  and  Acid  Bleaching.  HOTTENROTH. 
Wochbl.  Papierfabr.,  lii,  3784-3789,  (Nov.  11,  1921). 
The  rapid  bleacliing  action  on  litmus  coloring  matters, 
which  is  obtained  with  a  cold,  acid  solution  of  bleach- 
ing powder,  is  not  obtained  with  a  hot,  alkaline  solution 
With  equal  consumptions  of  chlorine,  the  same  l)leacli- 
ing  action  is  not  secured  on  cellulose  with  a  cold  acid 
bleach  liquor  as  with  a  warm  one.  Cellulose  bleached 
in  liquor  acidified  with  carbon  dioxide  shows  an  in- 
crease in  the  copper  number,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  whiteness  of  the  pulp  is  not  so  pronounced,  as  com- 
pered with  cellulose  bleaclied  in  a  warm  alkaline  solu- 
tion. This  copper  corresponds  apjiroximately  to  the  in- 
crease caused  by  sulphuric  acid  under  conditions  of 
equal  acidity.  The  most  effective  bleaching  action  is 
obtained  with  tlie  use  of  carbon  dioxide  when  the  solu- 
tion is  acidified  to  such  a  degree  that  the  bleaching  ac- 
tion of  the  bath  remains  effective  as  long  as  possible 
during  the  process.  Less  chlorine  is  consumed  in  bleach- 
ing tests  made  first  witli  acid  and  then  with  alkaline 
bleaches  than  in  either  tiie  acid  or  alkaline  bleach  used 
alone.  The  alkaline  bleacii  followed  liy  the  acid  bleacli 
does  not  yield  the  same  result.  The  best  practice  is  to 
allow  about  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  chlorine 
consumed  in  the  bleaching  process  to  act  in  acid  solu- 
tion, and  the  remainder  in  tlie  alkaline  solution.  -I.  G. 

K. —  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

K-7  Furnishing  Beaters.  Papierfabr.,  xx,  6-8,  (Jan.  8, 
1922).  Tiie  various  ap))aratus  used  in  furnishing  beat- 
ers are  described  in  detail  as  regards  both  operation 
and  construction.  Tlie  various  measuring  devices  used 
are  also  explained  in  detail.   -I.  G. 

K-7  Beater.  Ger.  Patent  No.  342,  772,  GRILEY- 
UNKLE  ENtJlNEERlNG  CO.  In  the  trough  there  is  a 
sorting  device  by  means  of  which  the  material  which 
has  not  become  properly  loosened  up  can  be  removed 
periodically.  It  consists  of  a  shaft  with  pickers  which 
can  swing  out  diagonally  across  the  direction  of  flow  of 
the  stock  and  which  automatically  remains  fixed  in 
each  of  the  positions  in  which  it  is  placed.  -I.  G. 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

Tilt"  Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  C'onipany's  mill  at  St. 
John  is  now  being  oi)<.rated  after  a  short  siispinsion  of 
activity.  Hugh  Chisholm  of  Portland.  Mc,  the  president 
of  the  company  recently  made  a  tour  of  inspection  accom- 
panied by  N.  M.  Jones,  the  general  manager.  Sydney 
Jones,  son  of  N.  M.  Jones,  is  now  the  manager  of  the  mill 
at  St.  John.  N.  M.  Jones  is  now  spending  most  of  his 
time  in  New  York  City,  since  his  promotion  from  manager 
of  the  St.  John  mill  to  general  manager  of  the  comi)any. 

While  Mr.  Chisholm  was  on  his  tour  of  inspection,  the 
site  of  the  jjroposed  mill  at  Nasliwaak,  near  Marysville, 
was  carefully  gone  ever.  The  comi)any  has  purchased  six 
acres  of  land  as  a  site  for  the  mill,  the  site  being  in  close 
proximity  to  the  extensive  pulp  wood  holdings  of  the  com- 
pany, on  the  Nasliwaak  and  the  Miramichi  rivers.  The 
officials  of  the  company  have  decided  to  let  the  matter  of 
the  new  mill  lie  in  abeyance  until  the  early  fall  at  least. 
It  may  be  that  the  construction  of  the  mill  will  not  be 
started   until   next  spring. 

The  mill  at  Woodland  of  the  St.  Croix  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  is  being  operated  but  the  paper  bag  factory  in 
connection  has  been  idle  for  some  months.  Labor  trouble 
is  the  cause.  The  mill  at  Woodland  is  a  large  mill,  and  is 
easily  the  biggest  industry  along  the  St.  John  river  on  both 
sides  of  the  international  line. 

The  New  York  World  Publishing  Company  which  now 
has  control  of  the  pulp  mill  at  St.  George  has  instituted 
n  number  of  improvements  since  it  jiurchased  the  majority 
of  stock  in  the  company.  A  new  jKJwer  plant  building  has 
been  projected  and  may  be  started  in  the  late  summer.  The 
mill  has  been  working  steadily  since  it  was  changed  in 
ownership. 

The  Fraser  Companies  Limited  have  not  dropped  the 
plan  to  build  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  on  tlie  Tobique  river 
near  the  junction  of  that  river  witli  the  St.  .Tolin  river. 
Owing  to  the  present  stringency  in  the  financial  situation 
this  project  has  not  been  furthered.  Objections  to  the  propo- 
sed mill  have  been  entered  with  the  New  Brunswick  govern- 
ment by  salmon  fishermen.  The  Tobique  Fishing  Club  con- 
tends that  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Tobique  near 
the  mouth  of  the  tributary  of  the  St.  John  river  would  des- 
troy the  salmon  fishing  for  which  the  Tobique  has  for  many 
years  been  noted.  It  is  argued  that  the  salmon  from  the 
St.  John  river  would  be  unable  to  cross  the  dam,  whether 
or  not  a  special  sluiceway  was  installed.  On  the  contrary 
the  Fraser  Companies  Limited  claim  the  salmon  fishing- 
would  not  be  materially  injured.  Mention  has  been  made 
by  spokesmen  of  the  big  lumbering  corporation  that  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  would  be  employed  at  the  mill, 
and  possibly  three  hundred. 

The  Bathurst  Lumber  Company's  pulp  and  paper  mill 
at  Bathurst  is  working  steadily.  Angus  McLean,  the 
president,  looks  forward  to  a  prosperous  season.  He  ex- 
pects no  labor  troubles  at  the  mill  and  if  they  arise  he 
will  meet  them  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  but  he  says  he  will 
not  be  dictated  to  by  union  officials  from  outside. 

The  paper  mill  at  Bear  River  of  the  Clarke  Brothers 
Company,  I^imited,  which  has  been  closed  during  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  the  company,  has  been  reopened  now 
that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  among  the  creditors 
and  stockholders.  However,  the  factory  at  St.  John  manu- 
facturing fibre  ware,  paper  boxes,  corrugated  paper,  card- 
board, etc.,  has  not  yet  resumed  operations.  The  steamer. 
Bear  River,  owned  by  the  company  and  operating  between 
Bear  River  and  St.  John  has  not  missed  a  trip. 

The  Pejepscot  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Brunswick. 
Maine,  which  has  extensive  pulp  land  holdings  in  St.  John 


county,  has  been  tran.sporting  large  quantities  of  pulp- 
wood  from  Salmon  River  to  Batli  by  barge,  with  tow.  The 
eom))any  is  considering  the  construction  of  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill  at  Salmon  River,  but  not  until  the  labor  cost  has  been 
effectively  reduced. 

The  International  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  New 
York  City,  which  concern  has  the  lease  of  the  water  power 
privileges  at  Grand  Falls,  and  was  scheduled  to  construct 
a  ])ulp  and  paper  mill  there  may  construct  a  hydro-electric 
station  instead.  Philip  Dodge,  of  New  York,  the  president 
of  the  company,  recently  inspected  the  site.  The  intention 
is  to  sell  the  current  to  the  towns  on  both  sides  of  the 
international  boundary,  there  being  twenty  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick  towns  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  from 
Grand  Falls,  which  is  onlv  two  miles  from  the  Maine  line. 


PERMITS  BOUND  TO  BE  A  BENEFIT 

The  closing  of  the  forests  to  the  public  by  the  Quebec 
Government,  just  ])ut  into  effect,  owing  to  extensive  forest 
fires,  was  under  discussion  at  the  conference  of  the  Forest 
Protective  Associations  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  held 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Mont- 
real. .Mr.  R.  P.  Kernan,  of  the  Donnacona  Paper  Com- 
pany. Limited.  Quebec,  the  chairman  of  the  Woodlands 
section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  read 
an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject,  dealing  with  it  from  a 
legal  as  well  as  a  forestry  point  of  view.  He  argued  that 
this  control  was  necessary  in  order  to  minimise  the  forest 
fires,  and  that  the  regulation  of  entry  into  the  Crown  lands 
should  take  the  form  of  a  system  of  permits,  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  the  system  which  the  Quebec  Government  has 
now  adopted.  In  Mr.  Kernan's  opinion,  concurred  in  by 
many  officials  of  the  fire  protective  associations,  permits 
will  have  an  excellent  moral  effect  on  those  to  whom  they 
are  issued.  In  the  first  place  the  permit  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  great  danger  from  fires  if  carelessly 
lighted  or  left  behind;  in  the  second  place  the  holders  of 
the  permit  will  appreciate  that  his  presence  in  a  certain 
place  is  known  and  that  this  fact  will  cause  him  to  assume 
a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  for  his  conduct;  and  in 
the  third  place,  the  ranger  who  issues  the  permits  will 
know  where  people  are  located  in  his  territory  and  will, 
in  consequence,  be  able  to  guard  more  carefully  the  points 
where  there  is  the  greater  danger  because  of  occupation. 
Mr.  Kernan  also  pointed  out  the  enormous  damage  to 
our  forests  caused  by  carelessness  and  that  it  was  essen- 
tial that  nothing  should  be  omitted  to  cut  down  the  losses 
wliieli    occur    vear   after   vear. 


RAPID  RECOVERY  AT  DON  VALLEY  MILL 

The  work  of  clearing  up  debris  at  the  plant  of  the  Don 
Vallej'  Paper  Mills  has  proceeded  verj'  rapidly  since  the 
serious  fire  of  two  weeks  ago.  and  reconstruction  work 
is  being  commenced.  A  temporary  roof  is  b^'ing  placed 
on  the  boiler  house.  The  beater  room,  where  perhaps  the 
worst  damage  was  done,  is  now  clear  of  obstructions  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  roof  and  floors. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  Abitibi  Railroad,  from  Iroquois 
Falls  to  Hughes,  on  the  Transcontinental.  The  construc- 
tions are  the  Wheaton  McLean  interests  of  Toronto.  The 
road  is  to  be  in  order  for  running  on  Nov.  1.  The  in- 
spection of  material  and  work  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Crombie  of  the  Forestry   Dept. 


Be  not  disturbed  by  infidelity.  Religion  cannot 
pass  away.  The  smoke  of  a  little  straw  maj^  hide 
the  !5tars,  but  the  stars  are  there  and  will  re-appear. 
— Carlyle. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  June  13. — In  a  general  way,  the  paper  and 
pulp  trades  may  be  described  as  fairly  active.  There  is  no 
rush  of  business,  but  as  a  rule,  the  orders  are  coming  in 
a  satisfactory  rate.  The  summer  time  is  generally  dull 
in  most  departments  of  commerce ;  so  far  the  paper  indus- 
try has  not  felt  this  condition.  The  tendency  has  been 
rather  in  the  other  direction,  in  one  or  two  sections  the 
improvement  has  been  pronounced.  As  against  tliis.  com- 
l)etition  in  two  or  three  lines  has  becomes  more  keen ;  Here 
American  paper  makers  are  quoting  prices  which  are  away 
under  cost,  and  are  meeting  any  reductions  by  Canadian 
mills  by  still  more  drastic  cuts.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  remedy  for  this  condition.  We  have  an  anti-dump- 
inu-  law,  but  those  who  invoke  its  aid  will  find  that  the 
delays  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  the  Act  next  to  use- 
less. 

Newsprint  mills  state  that  they  are  exceptionally  busy. 
More  orders  could  be  obtained  if  the  paper  could  be  turned 
out.  The  prospects  are  that  the  mills  will  have  a  steady 
business  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  tliat  the  price  will 
be  maintained  at  its  present  level.  Some  shipments  for 
New  York  are  being  sent  from  Quebec  by  l)arge.  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  rail  rates. 

The  fine  and  book  papers  command  a  fair  sale;  tissues 
and  toilets  are  rather  quiet;  boards  are  slow.  Although 
kraft  wrappings  are  not  as  active  as  they  were,  the  Waya- 
gamack  mills  are  quite  busy,  being  partly  engaged  on  mak- 
ing specialty  papers.  There  is  a  continued  brisk  demand 
for  roofing  papers,  while  in  rags  it  looks  as  if  shirt  cut- 
tings will  go  higher.  The  following  are  the  prices  of 
roofing  felts  and  sheathings:  sheathing,  $0.6.5  to  $1.15  per 
roll;  tarred  sheathing  $0.85  to  $1.20;  white  siieathing, 
$5.50  per  100  lbs;  grey  sheathing,  $4'. 50;  straw  sheathing, 
$3.15  per  100  lbs;  ditto,  tarred,  $3.10;  carpet  belt,  $3.90 
per  100  lbs;  tarred  felt,  heavy  $7.10  and  16  oz.  $3.45. 

The  export  demand  is  better,  and  a  number  of  sliipments 
of  the  better  class  papers  is  going  to  Australasia.  The 
competition  for  tliis  business  is  excejjtionally  strong.  Great 
Britain  putting  up  a  strenuous  fight  for  the  trade. 

Apart  from  the  increased  call  for  bleached  sulpliite,  the 
pulp  market  is  nothing  to  boast  about.  European  countries 
are  still  actually  going  after  the  business  in  the  States, 
and  are  exporting  considerable  quantities  of  unbleached, 
while  Canada  is  getting  a  good  share  of  tlic  unbleached 
description. 

While  the  present  condition  of  the  pulp  wood  market  is 
practically  lifeless,  there  are  indications  that  there  will  be 
a  decided  change  before  many  montlis  are  passed,  and 
witli  it,  there  should  be  an  improvement  in  pul]).  The  large 
stocks  of  pulpwood  are  being  rapidly  worked  off;  little 
wood  has  been  taken  out  of  the  forest  this  year;  and  the 
forest  fires  are  likely  to  have  an  influence  on  prices,  as 
many  of  the  areas  which  have  suffered  had  been  mapped 
out  for  early  cutting.  These  are  the  points  wliich  will 
probably  result  in  prices  advancing,  for  directly  there  is  a 
sign  of  a  demand  quotations  will  certainly  take  an  U))- 
ward  turn. 

Toronto  Topics 

Steady  improvement  is  reported  from  so  iiianv  directions 
that  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  business  after  getting  out 
of  its  depths  is  now  finding  a  solid  footing.  Retail  trade 
in   Central    Ontario   is   more   active   and    seciiis   better   bal- 


anced as  between  urban  and  rural  centres. 

Crop  and  fruit  conditions  are  in  most  cases  almost  ideal 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  rains  of  June  10th  and  11th. 

Some  financial  and  business  leaders  have  thought  it 
wise  to  state  that  endeavours  to  intensify  sales  conditions 
to  more  boom-like  proportions  should  not  be  encouraged. 
Every  advance  should  be  soundly  consolidated  and  business 
should  be  characterized  by  spontaneity. 

Efforts  are  being  made  in  several  lines  of  business,  both 
construction  and  manufacturing,  to  secure  more  even  mer- 
chandizing conditions  throughout  the  year  and  avoid  alter- 
nation of  expensive  rush  conditions  and  depressing  slumps. 

It  is  being  felt  more  and  more  that  trade  is  returning  to 
circumstances  wherein  local  or  national  factors  will  cease 
to  determine  progress  and  further  notable  advances  can 
only   come   from    improved   export   conditions. 

Market  Notes 

Prices  of  Pulps  remain  unchanged  witli  a  firm  tendency 
and   better   demand. 

Groundwood,  deliered,  $30  to  $35. 

Sulpiiite  delivered.  Book  about  $60,  News  around  $65, 
Bleached  $80  to  $90. 

Sulphate,  delivered,  $70. 

Book  and  Writing  market  sliows  little  variation  but 
tliere  is  a  tendency  to  more  activity. 

Board  market  is  active  and  mills  busy. 

WRAPPINGS  sliow  improvement,  both  in  volume  and 
number  of  orders. 

BAGS. — One  gross  list  for  all  classes,  net  prices  un- 
changed except  for  a  slight  rise  in  light  Kraft. 

TOILETS.      Car  Lots  List  price  Less  20  p.c.  and  25  p.c. 

PAPER  STOCK.— 
No.    1    Hard   White  Shavings   $3.75 
No.  1   Soft  White  Shavings   .      3.25 
Heavy  Books  and  ^lagazines      1.70 
Ledgers  and   Writings    .     .     .       1.95 

No.  1  Kraft 2.25 

Newspapers 80 

No.  1  Mixed  Papers 60 

No.  1  Miscellaneous 55 

No.  2  Miscellaneous 50 

Roofing  Rags 25.00   per  ton 

No.  1  White  Shirt  Cuttings  .    .    10 — IOV4    In  fair  demand 
Canton   Flannels    Bleached.       7 
Canton    Sliirt    Cuttings    .     .       7 

White   Lawns 6^^ —  7 

Blue  Overall  Cuttings  ....      5     — SV^ 

ROPES  and  BAGGING.— 
No.  1  Scrap  Bagging 
No.   1   Manila  Rope   ....      5     —  514 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  June  10. —  (Special  Correspondence). — 
While  it  is  true  that  a  little  slowing  down  of  demand  for 
some  kinds  of  paper  in  some  quarters  is  perceptible,  the 
general  market  situation  in  New  York,  and,  according  to 
reports,  in  various  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tinues firm  with  enough  business  transpiring  to  give  the 
situation  a  lively  complexion.  Tliere  is  no  question  but  that 
most  kinds  of  paper  are  moving  in  much  larger  toiina.ge 
than  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  entire  industry  is  charac- 
terized by  a  iiealthy  and  steady  undertone,  with  indications 
pointing  toward  a  further  increase  in  trade  activity  in  the 
not  distant   future.      It   is,  of  course,  a   seasonalilc   inattrr 
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for  consiiiners  of  paper  to  Ift  U))  in  tlieir  buyino-  to  an  i\- 
tcnt  at  just  this  time  of  tlie  year,  and  it  is  not  surprisin;^ 
tliereforc  tliat  the  orders  received  during  tlie  jiast  few  days 
by  mills  and  jobbers  have  not  been  for  quite  as  lari!;e 
quantities  of  paper,  but  most  manufaeturers  and  dealers 
liave  am])le  business  booked  together  with  the  regular 
current  purchasing  done  by  paper  users  to  keep  tlicm 
will  engaged. 

Newsprint  is  in  a  position  by  itself  at  present.  Di 
inand  for  print  paper  has  not  diminislicd  one  wliit,  instead 
there  seems  to  be  a  gradual  increasing  call  for  news- 
print from  publishers,  who  are  consuming  paper  in  ton- 
nage very  nearly  equalling  that  consumed  even  in  the  ab- 
normal period  of  boom  business  conditions  following  the 
late  war  and  who  are  kept  more  or  less  all  tbe  time  in 
the  market  as  buyers  of  newsprint.  F"requently  rejiorts 
drift  in  of  this  or  that  jirint  paper  mill  increasing  its 
production  either  through  the  placing  in  operation  of  some 
inacliine  that  has  been  idle  for  some  time  past  or  else 
by  speeding  up  their  equipment  otherwise.  Moreover, 
newsprint  is  moving  out  of  mills  just  about  as  rapidly 
as  it  becomes  available,  and  there  is  plenty  of  proof  that 
|)ublishers  are  using  up  supplies  as  soon  as  tbey  are  re- 
ceived from  mills.  Department  stores  are  advertising  in 
the  daily  newsjjapers  to  a  very  large  extent  at  present, 
and  other  advertising  is  showing  a  steady  increase,  with 
the  result  publishers  are  printing  large  issues,  and  are  cir- 
culating a  great  many  more  copies  than  they  were  not  so 
long  ago. 

Prices  on  newsprint  are  firm.  Foreign  competition  is  an 
almost  unknown  quantity  under  prevailing  circumstances 
because  such  i)aper  as  is  being  imported  is  so  readily  ab- 
sorbed that  it  has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  domestic 
market,  and  publishers  are  more  and  more  going  back  to 
domestic  and  Canadian  manufacturers  to  fill  their  paper 
requirements.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the 
trade  over  the  probability  of  an  increase  in  prices  on  news- 
print later  in  the  year.  It  seems  that  manufacturers  are 
()))])osed  to  any  advance  in  prices,  evidently  feeling  that 
now  that  (jriccs  are  so  well  stabilized  it  is  best  for  all 
concerned  to  let  them  remain  where  they  are,  but  dealers  in 
a  good  many  instances  express  the  opinion  /tliat  a  rise 
in  print  paper  quotations  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
year  is  not  beyond  the  realms  of  ])ossibility  by  any  means, 
some  even  going  so  far  as  to  make  the  prediction  that  should 
demand  keep  uy>  at  present  proportions  jiriees  will  be  ad- 
vanced. 

The  situation  in  tine  papers  is  steadily  improving  and 
is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  industry 
at  present.  Fine  papers  are  considered  a  wonderful  barom- 
eter of  general  business  conditions,  as  when  business  con- 
cerns are  busy  thev  use  more  stationery  in  the  writing  of 
corresjiondence  and  in  the  preparation  of  advertising  matter 
and  with  demand  for  fine  papers  constantly  broadening  it 
is  felt  that  business  generally  is  on  the  mend.  Prices  on 
bonds  and  ledgers  are  gradually  firming.  With  mills  favor- 
ed with  more  orders  and  with  production  costs  on  the  rise 
owing  to  increases  in  prices  of  raw  materials,  manufac- 
turers are  repeatedly  readjusting  quotations  without  dis- 
turbing the  market  in  the  least. 

Coarse  papers  are  in  fair  demand.  There  is  much  room 
for  improvement  but  it  is  customary'  for  consumption  of 
wrapping  and  tissue  papers  to  ease  off  at  this  period  of  the 
year.  Quotations  are  well  maintained,  however.  There  is 
a  moderate  movement  of  book  papers  and  prices  evince  a 
stiffening  tendency  which  seems  to  be  a  natural  condition 
when  it  is  considered  most  mills  are  selling  book  paper  at 
])rices  which  show  them  very  little  or  no  profit.  Boards  are 
in  good  deniaiul  and  quotations  also  display  a  firmer  tone 
Competition  among  board  ]iroducers  is  still  keen,  however. 


HANS     LAGERLOEF,  President  and  Treasurer 
ORVAR  HYLIN,  Vice  President 
MAURICE  LONDON,  Secretary 
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and  tht-  eagerness  to  get  orders  serves  to  keep  priees  from 
reselling  liiglier  levels,  and  plain  ehip  eontinues  to  be 
quoted  at  ,$32.50  to  $35  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  and 
filled  news  board  at  $35  to  $37.50  a  ton. 

GROUND  WOOD. — A  good  routine  movement  of 
meehanical  iiulj)  is  reported  and  prices  seem  to  be  holding 
their  own ;  otherwise  the  market  is  devoid  of  feature  with 
no  ehange  noted.  Newsprint  mills  are  buying  groundwood 
freely  and  there  is  also  a  steady  call  for  supplies  from 
board  plants,  while  other  consumers  are  purchasing  in 
just  about  their  customary  tonnage.  Stocks  are  plentiful 
at  present  but  producers  are  not  pressing  matters  and 
seem  satisfied  to  accumulate  surplus  holdings  to  help 
tliem  out  later  in  the  summer  when  low  mill  streams  invari- 
ably necessitate  the  curtailing  of  grinding  operations. 
Around  $31  per  ton  at  domestic  producing  points  is  an 
average  of  quotations  named  on  spruce  groundwood  for 
prompt  shipment,  with  Canadian  grinders  rejiorted  quot- 
ing at  from  $27  a  ton  upward  dejiending  on  their  location 
and  the  freight  involved  from  tluir  points  to  consuming 
plants. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Orders  for  most  kinds  of  chem- 
ical pulps  are  coming  in  fairly  regularly  and  the  market 
as  a  whole  exhibits  a  moderately  active  tone.  Paper  manu- 
facturers seem  averse  to  buying  other  tlian  to  cover  direct 
requirements,  nevertheless  there  is  enough  purchasing  to 
keep  things  moving,  and  prices  on  pulp  certainly  show  a 
steadier  position  than  in  some  time.  Bleached  sulphite 
is  moving  well  at  about  4.50  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  domestic 
and  Canadian  mills  for  No.  I  pulji,  and  at  from  t  cents 
upward  ex  dock  New  York  for  No.  1  foreign  bleached  sul- 
phite. Kraft  holds  in  price  at  around  2.65  cents  a  pound 
on  tlie  dock  for  Scandinavian  kraft,  and  from  2.75  cents 
upward  to  3  cents  for  No.  1  domestic  kraft.  There  is  not 
verv  much  activity  in  soda  pulp  but  quotations  are  main- 
tained at  around  3.50  cents. 

RAGS. — The  market  for  pajiermaking  rags  is  firm. 
Demand  for  most  grades  is  increasing  and  dealers  .-ire  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  ruling  circinustances  to  mark  u]) 
prices.  Roofing  rags  are  leading  in  the  forward  march 
of  ])riees,  and,  as  is  usually  tlie  case,  with  satinets  in  de- 
mand and  advancing,  other  grades  of  rags  are  improving 
their  position.  Felt  paper  mills  are  plainly  anxious  for 
rags.  Not  that  they  are  so  urgently  in  need  that  they 
are  buying  in  a  way  to  excite  the  market,  but  inquiry  is 
quite  brisk  and  dealers  say  they  are  occasioned  no  trouble 
in  getting  orders  for  roofing  rags.  Sales  have  been  re- 
corded at  above  $1  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  dealers'  .ship- 
ping points  for  No.  1  roofing  stock,  and  at  90  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  and  higher  for  No.  2  packing.  Old 
whites  are  strengthening  in  price,  with  current  quotations 
ranging  around  5.25  cents  for  No.   1   repacked,   1.75  cents 


for  No.  1  miscellaneous  packing,  and  1.50  cents  for  street 
soiled  whites.  Blues  are  quiet  though  sales  are  reported 
by  dealers  at  2  cents  per  pound  for  repacked,  and  1.40 
cents  for  rough  packing  of  thirds  and  blues.  New  cut- 
tings are  firm,  with  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  especially 
strong  at  10  to  10.50  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  shipping 
))oints. 

PAPER  STOCK. — All  grades  of  old  paper  are  moving 
well  and  ])riees  are  firm.  Low  grades  now  appear  to  be 
having  their  inning  and  there  has  been  proportionately  a 
larger  advance  in  jiriccs  on  such  grades  than  on  the  better 
quality  descriptions  this  week.  Folded  newspapers  have 
sold  at  65  cents  f.o.b.  New  York,  No.  1  mixed  papers  at 
50  cents,  over  issue  newspapers  at  90  cents,  and  city  mixed 
pa))ers  at  40  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Soft  white  shavings 
are  firm  with  dealers  refusing  to  consider  offers  at  less 
than  3.50  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  their  shipping  points,  and 
old  books  and  magazines  are  strongly  quoted  at  1.60 
cents  a  pound.  Kraft  paper  is  selling  at  around  1.75 
cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points,  and  No.  1  hard  white 
shavings  at  between  3.75  and  4  cents  a  pound,  depending 
on  the  packing. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  STRINGS.— Old  manila  roi)e  is 
probably  the  strongest  item  in  the  papermaking  raw  ma- 
terial trade  at  present.  There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  rope 
and  sales  of  No.  1  rope  have  been  reported  up  to  6  cents 
per  ])ound  f.o.b.  dealers'  shipping  points,  though  market 
quotations  range  down  to  about  5.62l/>  cents.  Rope,  fropj 
all  a])j)earanees,  is  scarce,  and  consumers  are  in  need  of  it, 
with  the  consequence  high  priees  are  being  readily  met. 
Old  bagging  is  quiet,  and  prices,  if  anything,  are  easier. 


TREE  PLANTING  IN  DOMINION  FORESTS 

Planting  trees  and  sowing  tree  seed  in  Dominion  forest 
reserves  is  done  for  two  purposes :  first,  to  restock  the  area 
with  some  desirable  species,  which  has  become  extinct  or 
nearly  extinct  through  repeated  fires  in  years  gone  by; 
and  second,  to  furnish  data  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
planting  and  seeding,  the  rate  of  growth,  etc.  These  ex- 
perimental plantings  were  greatly  increased  during  the 
year.  Approximately  58,000  Scotch  pine,  jack  pine,  and 
white  spruce  seedlings  and  transplants  were  set  out  in 
twenty-seven  plots  aggregating  about  twenty  acres.  A 
large  part  of  the  planting  stock  was  furnished  from  the 
Forest  Nursery  Station  at  Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan, 
and  the  remainder  came  from  small  nurseries  established 
on  various  reserves.  In  addition  to  the  above,  nineteen 
experimental  plots  covering  approximatelj'  twenty-five 
acres  were  sown  with  seventj'  pounds  of  tree  seed,  about 
evenly  divided  between  white  spruce  and  jack  pine. — An- 
nual  Report,  Director  of  Forestry,  Ottawa. 
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A  New  Underfeed  Stoker 

There  is  diic  \y\)v  of  industry  wliich  is  insistent  in 
its  demands  for  steam  in  large  (juantities  at  uneertain 
periods,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  central  station. 
We  refer  to  the  iinlp  and  paper  mill. 

The  underfeed  stokers  made  by  tlie  MacLeau  Under- 
feed Stoker  Co.,  Toronto  are  found  to  have  some  in- 
teresting features,  the  eliief  points  being  in  tlie  method 
of  steam  distribution  to  the  ram  and  the  form  of  tuyeres 
used  ill  the  grates. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  stoker  is  of  the  usual 
underfeed  type  with  a  ram  operated  by  steam,  pushing 
the  eoal  into  the  bottom  of  a  trough,  underneath  the 
burning  fuel.  This  process  causes  the  gases  in  the  fuel 
to  be  first  distilled  and  ignited  as  they  pass  through  the 
burning  top  layer  of  fuel,  and  after  the  gases  are  set 
free  the  remaining  carbon  is  pushed  up  to  the  top  of  the 
fire,  tile  ash  and  clinker  being  pushed  over  onto  the  side 
plates  where  they  can  be  taken  away  at  cleaning  time. 

In  tlie  underfeed  type  of  stoker  forced  draft  is  a 
necessity,  and  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  fire  througli 
tuyeres" placed  at  the  side  of  the  fuel  tnnigh.  One  of 
the  features  of  tlie  MacLean  stoker  is  the  construction  of 
these  tuyeres.  Tlie  portion  which  is  most  susceptible 
to  burning  is  made  separate,  but  easily  fitted  into  tlic 
main  body  of  the  tuyere. .  It  can  tlius  be  easily  renewed, 
and  it  is  also  made  iu  such  a  manner  tiiat  the  projections 
which  guide  the  renewable  portion  into  the  base,  also 
serve  as  a  preventive  of  coal  siftings  dropping  into  the 
air  chamber.  The  method  of  distributing  the  steam  to 
the  ram  cylinders  is  one  develo|)ed  by  the  MacLean  Un- 
derfeed Stoker,  and  differs  from  tiie  method  employed 
in  other  underfeed  types  quite  considerably.  The  fol 
lowing  description  will  make  it  clear. 

Automatic  Control 

The  automatic  feed  controlling  system  of  the  Mac 
Lean  Underfeed  StoRer  is  a  positive  yet  simple  meaiih 
of  governing  the  amount  of  coal  delivered  by  the  stoker 
to  the  furnace  and  the  (luantity  of  air  supplied  by  the 
lilower.  It  enables  the  operator  to  easily  adjust  and 
correctly  proiiortion  these  to  suit  the  cla.ss  of  coal  used, 
and  the  demands  for  steam  upon  the  boilers,  .so  as  to 
maintain  automatically  a  constant  uniform  .steam  pres- 
sure under  all  conditions  of  load. 

The  speed  of  the  steam  engine  or  electric  motor  driv- 
ing the  blower  is  controlled  by  a  steam  pressure  regula- 
tor which  is  set  for  any  desired  boiler  i)ressure  and  is 
governed' by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  pressure  itself.  Any 
variation  in  the  speed  of  the  blower  is  imjiarted  to  a 
reduction  gear  through  a  belt  drive  from  a  small  pulley 
on  the  blower  .shaft,  the  oscillating  motion  set  up  by  the 
reduction  gear  is  carried  by  connecting  rods  to  an  ad 
justable  ratchet  operated  timing  valve  which  may  be 
located  on  the  boiler  front  or  placed  in  any  otlier  con- 
venient position  in  the  boiler  room.  From  the  timing 
valve  a  small  jiipe  leads  to  the  main  valve  .steam  chest 
on  the  stoker  cylinder.  Fluid  pressure  is  conveyed 
through  this  pipe  with  each  rotation  of  the  timing  valve 
and  actuates  the  main  valve  of  the  stoker  which  in  turn 
controls  the  number  of  strokes  of  the  i)iston  operated 
ram  and  consequently  the  quantity  of  coal  fed  to  the 
fui'nace. 

Following  the  operation  of  the  automatic  contr<il  it 
will  be  seen  that  should  the  boiler  pressure  fall  slightly 
below  the  desired  point,  the  steam  pressure  regulator 
acts  on  the  motive  power  driving  the  blower,  increasing 
its  speed,  which  thus  delivers  more  air  to  the  fui-nace  for 
combustion.     At  the  same  time  the  speed  of  the  reduc- 


tion gear  is  increased,  being  driven  by  the  blower.  This 
increases  the  rate  oj  the  operation  of  the  timing  valve, 
which  in  turn  controls  the  speed  of  the  stoker  ram  and 
the  delivery  of  coal  to  the  furnace.  It  will  thus  be  ap- 
parent that  as  the  boiler  pressure  falls  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion is  increased  which  iminediately  raises  the  boiler 
jiressure  again. 

If  the  boiler  ]iressure  should  rise  above  the  desired 
point  the_steam  pressure  regulator  will  reduce  the  speed 
of  the  blower  and  the  reverse  of  the  above  described 
operations  will  occur,  resulting  in  the  lowering  of  the 
r;ite  of  combustion  in  the  furnace  and  the  consequent 
falling  of  the  boiler  pressure.  The  variations  of  rise 
and  fall  of  the  boiler  pressure  necessary  to  alter  the 
rate  of  the  coal  feed  and  air  supply  are  so  slight  tliat 
the  result  is  a  jn-actically  continuous,  even  steam  pres- 
sure. 

Varying  conditions  of  boiler  loads  and  grades  of 
coal  used  are  easily  taken  care  of.  The  adjustable  rat- 
chet permits  the  increa.sing  or  decreasing  of  the  amount 
of  coal  fed  through  the  stoker  over  a  wide  range,  liy 
setting  the  index  lever  so  that  the  pawls  take  a  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  teeth  on  the  ratchet  wheel  at  every 
oscillation.  With  this  adjustment  it  is  possible  to  va.vy 
the  amount  of  coal  without  altering  the  speed  of  the 
blower  and  thus  the  ratio  of  coal  to  air  can  be  propor- 
tioned to  give  efficient  combustion.  The  index  lever 
has  eight  positions  of  adjustment,  also  a  zero  position 
.stojiping  the  coal  feed  altogether.  The  timing  valve 
iiuu-  also  be  rotated  by  a  small  hand  crank  and  in  this 
wa.y  the  stoker  made  to  feed  any  desired  number  of 
charges  of  coal  indei)endently  of  the  automatic  o])eration. 
The  design  of  the  timing  valve  is  such  that  a  numlier  of 
these  may  be  opei-ated  together  as  a  set  by  a  single  drive 
without  interfering  with  the  provision  made  for  the  in- 
dividual control  of  the  coal  feed  to  each  retort.  This 
featnie  is  of  great  advantage  where  .several  retorts  are 
installed  in  the  same  furnace  or  under  boilers  of  dif- 
ferent sizes. 

The  main  valve  steam  chest  is  ca.st  integrally  with  the 
stoker  cylinder  and  the  main  valve  itself  which  is  com- 
jiletely  blanked  fiff  within  the  .steam  chest,  operates 
clo.se,  up  to  the  cylinder  bore  making  the  ports  for  the 
admission  of  steam  to  the  pi.ston  very  short  and  direct, 
thereby  reducing  the  cylinder  clearance  displacement 
to  a  minimum. 

The  arrangement,  it  will  he  seen,  tends  to  great  flex- 
ibility. The  method  of  controlling  the  steam  supjily  to 
the  cylinders  reduces  clearaiiee  losses  to  a  minimum, 
and  also  simplifies  the  mechanical  pai-ts  necessary  for 
oiHM-ation. 


ANDY  KNEW  HUMAN  NATURE 

Although  he  was  poorer  than  the  proverbial  church 
mouse  when  he  was  a  boy  in  Scotland,  Andrew  Car- 
negie knew  human  nature  well  enough  to  get  what  he 
wanted  with  his  insignificant  material  assets. 

One  of  his  chief  childhood  enjoyments  was  the  keep- 
ing of  pigeons  and  rabbits.  To  secure  food  for  these 
pets  he  needed  help  .  He  iiersuaded  his  boy  friend  to 
spend  the  Saturday  holiday  gathering  dandelions  and 
clover  for  his  rabbits,  the  compensations  being  that  the 
young  rabbits,  when  sucli  came,  should  be  named  after 
the  boys  who  helped. 

Later  in  life  he  said  his  conscience  reproved  him  for 
drivina-  such  a  bargain.  l)nt  the  truth  W'as.  he  gave 
them  the  only  reward  at  his  disposal.  Tie  also  said  he 
treasured  the  remembrance  of  the  ])l;ni  as  the  earlies-t 
evidence  of  his  organizing  power. 
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EDITORIAL 


1VIIY    HE   DO    IT 

Some  time  ago,  a  reader  of  tile  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine asked  why  we  print  all  the  reading  matter  in  the 
centre  of  the  magazine  and  suggested  that  with  the  large 
number  of  articles  which  many  readers  doubtless  want  to 
file  for  reference,  it  would  be  advisable  to  print  reading 
on  one  side  of  the  page  and  advertising  on  the  other  side 
but  remarks  that  the  sales  manager  might  not  agree  to 
such   a   change. 

This  is  a  question  which  has  doubtless  entered  the 
minds  of  other  readers  and  the  editor  would  be  glad  to 
have  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  which  arrangement  is 
more   convenient. 

The  advertising  manager,  curiously  enough,  appears  to 
approve  of  the  arrangement  suggested  by  our  correspon- 
dent. For  our  part  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
editor  takes  particular  care  to  have  the  articles  so  ar- 
ranged in  the  magazine  that  items  of  only  passing  in- 
terest are  printed  on  the  back  of  a  page  containing 
material  of  technical  or  other  nature  that  our  readers  may 
wish  to  preserve  by  tearing  out  and  filing.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  a  number  of  readers  who  take  out  the  cen- 
tre of  the  magazine  and  bind  it  for  reference.  Obviously 
the  plan  suggested  by  our  correspondent  would  just  about 
double  the  volume  of  such  a  file. 


"WE  MUST  HAVE  FORESTS" 

Under  this  heading  the  current  number  of  "American 
Forestry"  has  an  editorial  lamenting  the  procrastination 
of  Congress  with  regard  to  enacting  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  definite  constructive  national  forest  pol- 
icy for  the  United  States.  The  delay  is  largely  due  to 
relatively  minor  differences  as  to  details  of  a  bill  before 
the  house  committee  on  agriculture.  We  say  minor  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  because  of  our  conviction  that  the 
need  of  immediate  steps  towards  the  conservation  of  the 
present  timber  supplies  and  the  estal)lishment  of  perma- 
nent forests  is  one  of  the  most  important  public  questions 
of  the  day.  In  fact  President  Harding,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Union  League  Club,  Chicago,  wrote,  "The  problem  of 
forest  conservation,  and  of  the  most  economic  utilization 
of  our  forest  resources,  is  now  universally  recognised  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  confronting  the  nation.  Much  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  last  few  decades  in  dealing 
with  it,  but  there  is  need  for  much  further  accomplish- 
ment." 

The  Union  League  Club  has  been  doing  notable  service 
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in  promoting  a  realization  in  the  middle  west  of  the  serious- 
russ  of  the  problem  and  the  need  for  constructive  action 
all  over  the  country.  Forestry  associations  and  otiier  or- 
ganizations whose  members  find  recreation  or  the  r;iw 
material  for  their  business  in  the  forests  are  awakening  to 
the  need  for  better  treatment  of  the  trees.  Tile  ever- 
growing public  sentiment  which  is  being  aroused  by  these 
organizations  and  the  press  should  be  headed  by  a  strong 
national  forest  policy.  Canada  is  very  deeph'  interestea 
in  everything  that  is  done  to  protect  or  to  destroy  the 
forests  of  the  United  States. 

Failure  at  this  time  of  the  enactment  of  a  progressive 
policy  on  the  part  of  our  neighbor  is  simply  putting  a 
heavier  burden  on  our  already  severely  taxed  forest  re- 
sources. We  have  an  enormous  problem  of  our  own  and 
it  will  be  a  long  while  before  the  measures  which  are 
instituted  or  considered  even  now,  can  result  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  forest  which  can  support  more  than  our 
own  wood  using  industries.  We  have  the  fond  and  con- 
fident hope  that  there  will  come  a  day  when  our  forests 
will  be  so  productive  that  there  will  be  wood  for  our  use 
and  to  spare  for  all  who  may  need  it,  the  same  as  our 
rich  prairies  are  capable  of  supplying  bread  to  a  large 
part  of  the  world's  population.  To  arrive  at  such  a  happy 
state,  however,  requires  the  immediate  institution  of  ever_v 
measure  which  will  in  some  way,  in  some  degree,  con- 
tribute to  the  protection  of  our  mature  timber  and  the 
encouragement  of  reproduction,  whether  it  be  by  natural 
means,  by  direct  seeding  or  by  replanting;  there  are  places 
where  each  of  these  means  is  particularly  adaptable. 

The  problem  of  the  forest  is  not  an  isolated  problem  of 
either  Canada  or  the  United  States  but  is  a  North  Ameri- 
can question.  American  forests  are  being  rapidly  cut  out 
and  to  a  large  degree  burned  out  as  well  as  being  destroved 
by  insects  and  other  natural  causes.  The  Canadian  forests 
are  being  de])leted  with  undue  rapidity  by  wasteful  log- 
ging methods,  insufficient  protection  from  fire  and  by 
ravages  of  natural  enemies  which  could  be  laro-ely 
minimized  if  not  almost  entirely  prevented.  Cooperative 
efforts  have  been  successfully  introduced  for  the  efficient 
protection  of  birds  where  both  countries  are  interested  and 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  established 
a  cooperative  policy  of  forest  management. 

It  is  said  that  charity  begins  at  home  and  also  that  the 
preacher  should  practice  his  own  doctrine.  In  view  of  this 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  Canada  should  be  prepared  for 
international  cooperation  in  forest  matters  through  hav- 
ing first  inaugurated  the  fullest  possible  cooperation 
among    the    provinces    and    the    Federal    Government.      A 
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great  deal  has  been  accomplislietl  by  tlie  different  pro- 
vinces and  by  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
crown  lands  but  perfection  is  a  long  way  off  yet  and  to 
rcacli  it  will  require  crossing  some  private  lands  and  pos- 
sibly crossing  swords  with  the  owners.  The  serious  re- 
sult of  the  early  dry  spell  this  year  has  been  a  costly 
lesson  to  Quebec.  New  Brunswick  fortunately  had  fore- 
seen a  difficult  situation  and  prepared  for  it  by  providing 
for  permits  to  those  desiring  to  travel  in  the  woods.  We 
have  not  heard  of  any  very  serious  fires  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  with  the  enforcement  of  the  recently  established 
permit  system  in  Quebec,  we  trust  there  will  not  be  any 
more  fires  resulting  from  the  carelessness  of  persons  ca- 
sually in  the  woods. 

Keeping  the  fire  out  is  very  important  but  from  our 
limited  knowledge  and  somewhat  more  extensive  study  of 
the  situation,  it  hardly  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
nature  will  reproduce  the  forest  as  fast  as  our  growing 
population  and  commercial  development  will  require  the 
wood.  To  expect  this  would  be  on  par  with  a  farmer  ex- 
pecting to  get  as  good  a  crop  next  year  from  natural  seed- 
ing of  the  occasional  falling  'of  grain  as  he  will  be  sure 
to  get  from  his  field  if  he  plants  it.  A  meadow  will  not 
even  reproduce  continually  a  crop  of  hay  of  uniform 
quantitv  and  quality ;  it  has  to  be  rcseeded.  There  is 
evidently  a  similar  reversion  of  forest  erojis  but  the 
product  can  be  largely  controlled  by  scientific  forestry 
methods.  The  main  thing,  however,  is  to  maintain  forest 
productivity;  as  our  contemporary  says,  "we  must  have 
forests".  Let  Canada  and  the  United  States  see  to  it 
that  our  continent,  at  least,  will  never  want  for  wood. 


the  erection  of  the  new  mill  at  Three  Rivers,  we  hasten  to 
assure  liini  tiiat  he  lias  nothing  to  worry   about. 


ROTTEN  EGGS  AND  SULPHUR  MATCHES 

Sulphur  matches  are  seldom  met  with  nowadays  although 
many  woodsmen  find  them  almost  a  necessity.  The  odor 
from  a  burning  sulphur  match,  if  inhaled  in  too  strong  a 
dose,  is  decidedly  irritable  but  a  faint  whiff  of  it  is  not 
unpleasant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  odor  of  antiquated  hen 
fruit  is  quite  a  different  proposition. 

A  correspondent  of  "Le  Bien"  i)ublished  at  Three 
Rivers,  is  unduly  worried  over  the  matter  of  odors  from 
the  J)ulp  and  paper  mill  which  is  about  to  be  constructed 
in  tliat  city.  He  has  unfortunately  confused  the  odor  we 
have  just  referred  to  and  the  one  of  which  we  have  con- 
sidered it  unnecessary  to  describe.  The  odor  from  a  sul- 
phite pulp  mill  in  dry  weather  is  barely  noticeable  if  it 
can  be  detected  at  all.  In  wet  weather  or  just  prior  to  a 
storm,  it  is  detectable  by  those  on  the  lee  side  of  the  mill. 
It  is  a  good  weather  prophet,  a  point  which  should  be 
placed  to  its  credit.  At  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
plant,  in  fact  even  on  the  mill  grounds,  the  very  small 
amount  of  sulphur  dioxide  which  gets  away  is  so  diluted 
as  to  have  no  serious  effect  on  a  person's  olfactory  organs 
or  throat.  In  fact,  having  lived  a  number  of  vears  on  a 
hill  almost  directly  over  a  pul)i  mill,  we  can  say  that  the 
correspondent  of  our  contemporary  lias  fears  which  are 
entirely  unfounded  and  though  he  may  be  commended  for 
his  endeavor  to  protect  his  fellow  citizens — and  himself — 
from  any  unpleasantness  which  might  be  anticipated  from 


CANADIANS  MUST  PAY  FOR  POWER 

Mr.  E.  Beck,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  corrects  an  erroneous  impression  in 
the  following  letter. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal : 

Sir:  The  editorial  appearing  in  your  issue  of  June 
8th  entitled  "Water  Power  in  Canada"',  intended,  evi- 
dentl.v,  to  provide  an  argument  in  support  of  a  high 
tariff  on  importations  of  pulp  and  paper  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States,  gives  a  decidedly  erroneous  im- 
pression of  the  contrasting  industrial  conditions  in  the 
two  countries.  Admitting  that  it  would  not  be  becoming 
for  an  outsider  to  discuss  another  country's  fiscal  policy, 
which  is  purely  a  domestic  concern  it  may  perliaps  be 
pcrmissable  to  indicate  wherein  the  inferences  contained 
in  the  editorial  appear  to  be  at  fault. 

Your  editorial  speaks  of  the  "many  wonderfully  large 
water  powers,  some  of  tliera  running  as  high  as  200,000 
to  300,000  H.  P."  at  the  disposal  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  in  tlie  region  "north  of  Montreal,  Quebec,"  the 
power  from  which  costs  the  mills  "practically  nothing 
be.vond  the  interest  on  cost  of  development.'' 

The  facts  are  that  the  total  installation  of  hydraulii, 
motive  power  for  all  Canada,  not  Quebec  alone,  employed 
in  the  operation  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  their  sub- 
sidiary industries,  amounts  to  but  637,080  H.P.  This 
includes  all  power  derived  from  hydraulic  sources,  both 
direct  and  indirect.  The  amount  of  electrical  energy 
derived  from  water-power  so  employed  amounts  to  339,- 
488  H.P.  Of  the  latter  amount,  the  companies  purcliase 
from  outside  sources  some  160,577  H.P.,  leaving  178,911 
derivable  from  their  own  power  installations.  For  the 
purcha.sed  power  the  companies  pa.y  the  current  market 
price,  whicli,  in  most  instances,  varies  but  little  from 
the  cost  of  similar  energy  in  the  United  States.  But 
whether  they  buy  their  power  or  develop  it  themselves, 
it  is  incorrect  to  infer  that  it  represents  no  greater  cost 
to  them  than  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  development. 
Hydro-electric  power  costs,  other  things  being  eciual, 
are  very  much  the  same  in  both  countries. 

The  further  inference  that  pulp  and  paper  mill  labor 
costs  are  considerably  less  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States  is  similarly  erroneous.  International  union  wage 
scales  and  conditions  apply  to  a  majority  of  tlie  mills  in 
Canada,  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  Expert  labor 
comes  higher  here  because  much  of  it  is  derived  from  the 
United  States  and  requires  special  inducements  to  per- 
suade it  to  migrate  to  Canada. 

If  it  wei'e  literall.v  true,  as  asserted,  that  Canada's 
forehandedness  in  building  dams  and  con.structing  ex- 
tensive hydro-electric  developments,  taken  with  the 
States'  alleged  neglect  to  follow  a  similar  course,  gives 
the  Dominion  an  undue  advantage  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
market  as  comjiared  with  the  American  producers,  that 
fact  would  seem  to  constitute  a  reflection  upon  American 
enterprise  rather  than  a  basis  for  sympathy,  were  it  not 
for  the  additional  fact  that  much  of  the  Canadian  devel- 
opment of  which  complaint  is  made  owes  its  existence 
to  American  initiative  and  the  investment  of  American 
capital,  the  chief  inducement  being  the  more  abundant 
raw  materials  to  be  found  here,  and  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  resulting  benefits  flow  across  the  border. 

The  (piestion  arises,  should  such  capital  be  penalized 
merel.v  becau.se  it  is  invested  on  the  north  instead  of  the 
south  side  of  an  imaginary  line? 


Montreal,  June  15,  1922. 


Edward  Beck 


June  22,  1922. 
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The  Use  of  Rotten  and  Stained  Wood  for  Making  Sulphite  Pulp 


By  E.  Sutermeister 


Rotten  Wood 


and  c;iaracteristic.s  of  the  fiber  are  tabulated  as  follows : 


Spruee  wood  which  has  been  stored  for  any  length 
of  time  is  often  found  to  be  badly  affected  by  rot  when 
it  is  brought,  to  the  wood  room  and  prepared  for  the  chip- 
per. Tlie  degree  of  such  rot  varies  greatly  and  it  is  often 
a  question  whether  more  is  lost  or  gained  by  preparing 
it  for  tjie  digester.  Where  it  is  so  far  gone  as  to  be 
reduced  to  very  small  pieces  and  removed  with  the  "saw 
dust""  by  the  chip  screens  there  can  be  no  question  of  its 
value,  l.)ut  above  this  in  grade  comes  *hat  wood  which  is 
still  moderately  firm  and  hard  but  which,  when  dry, 
shows  the  w^ite  lines  due  to  the  presence  of  dry  rot. 
The  screening  loss  of  such  wood  is  doubtless  much 
greater  than  that  of  perfectly  soiuid  wood  yet  a  very 
considerable  proportion  finds  its  way  into  the  digester. 
The  two  problems  relating  to  the  value  of  such  wood 
are  the  losses  it  undergoes  during  the  preparatory  pro- 
cess before  it  reaches  the  c^liij^  bins  and  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  fiber  it  produces.  The  first  of  these  can 
be  investiga/ted  only  on  a  large  scale  and  the  results  for 
any  given  degree  of  rot  must  necessarily  vary  with  the 
type  of  equipment  used  in  the  wood  room.  The  second, 
however,  can  be  tried  out  on  a  small  scale  and  the  find- 
ings should  be  much  more  widely  applicable  to  the  in- 
dustry. For  t;iiis  reason  the  following  results  of  two 
small  scale  cooks  may  be  of  interest. 

The  wood  used  in  one  cook  was  from  a  selected,  sound 
log  while  that  for  tlje  other  wa.s  chosen  as  representing 
most  nearly  t;ie  condition  described  above.  This  wood 
was  thfiroughly  permeated  with  the  threads  of  dry  rot 
but:  was  still  tjuite  hard  and  firm.  No  wood  which 
coidd  be  crumbled  readily  in  the  hands  was  used.  The 
quality  of  the  wood  was  found  by  taking  lilocks  from 
pieces  which  were  in  practically  the  same  condition,  and 
weighing  and  measuring  them  before  and  after  drying. 
One  specimen  of  sound  wood  and  two  of  the  rotten  were 
so  tested  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 

Kind  of  "Wood 
Sound  Rotten  Rotten 
Weight    wet    blocks    in    grams     2667.0     784.4       478 
Weight  bone  dry  blocks  in  grams     1568.5     508.5       404 
Percent  moisture  41.2       35.2      15.5 

Volume  of  wet  blocks,  en.  in.  286.7     121.2      94.1 

Volume  of  dry  blocks,  eu.  in.  270.3     108.0      87.8 

Apparent  shrinkage,  percent  5.7       10.9        6.7 

Lbs.  per  en.  ft.  of 

Wet  wood,  wet  weight  35.45     24.70     19.36 

Wet  wood,  dry  weight  20.88     16.01     16.36 

Dry  wood,  22.10     17.95     17.45 

Bone  dry  weight  per  cord  of 

100  cu.  ft.  wet  wood  2088       1601       1636 

The  wood  used  in  tlie  cooks  was  cut  into  discs,  %in. 
with  the  grain,  and  c;iips  prepaj-ed  from  these  by  hand ; 
they  were  therefore  more  unif(n'm  in  size  than  the  aver- 
age mill  chips.  Before  cooking  they  were  boiled  in 
water  for  one  hour  and  tihen  packed  into  the  digester. 
The  conditions  of  the  two  cooks  together  with  the  yields 


Sound  Rotten 

wood  wood 

5.34  5.43 

4.26  4.39 

1.08  1.04 

144.5  144.5 

2-2/3  2-7/12 

7-1/4  7 

45  45 

2  2 

91/3  9 

1.05  1.20 


Note.  Mr.  Sutermei.ster's  article  follows  very  appro- 
priately tihe  article  on  molds  and  stains  by  Mr.  Blair 
in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  May  25,  1922.  Re- 
prints are  available  at  10  cents  each. — Ed. 


Cooking  acid 

Total  SO.,  percent 

Free  SO.,  percent 

Combined    SO.,    percent 
Maximum  temperature,  Degrees  C 
Time  to  reach  100°  C,  ^lours 
Time  to  reach  145°  C,  hours 
Max  steam  pres.  lbs. 
Hours  at  max.  steam  pres. 
Total  lime  of  cooking,  hours 
Blowing  test,  ccN/10  iodine  for  5  ec 
Yield  of  good  fiber,  percent  of  bone  dry 

weight  45.8        47.4 

Yield  of  screenings  percent  of  bone  dry 

weight  "      0.6  6.6 

Bleach  required,  percent  on  air  dry  wt.       17     Over  30 
Beating  test  on  air  dry  fiber  lbs.  per 

sq.  in.  54.4        43.3 

The  filler  from  these  two  cooks  is  very  different  in  ap- 
pearance; that  from  tlie  sound  wood  is  of  a  good,  light 
color  w^iile  that  from  tihe  rotten  wood  is  much  darker 
throughout  and  the  shives  in  particular  are  very  brown 
and  numerous.  The  higher  yield  from  the  rotten  wood  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  all  yields  are  based  on 
the  bone  dry  weight  of  wood  used  and  as  the  processes 
of  decay  have  removed  part  of  the  non-cellulose  con- 
stituents the  percentage  of  cellulose  remaining  is  neces- 
sarily greater.  If  these  yields  are  considered  as  applied 
to  the  weights  per  cord  given  in  the  first  table  it  is  found 
that  sound  wood  yields  956  lbs.  bone  dry  fiber  per  100 
•u.  ft.  of  solid  wood  while  tlie  rotten  wood  yields  only 
767  lbs.  Tjiis  means  that  for  every  10  cords  cooked  the 
yield  is  one  ton  of  air  dry  fiber  less  than  it  would  be 
if  the  wood  were  perfectly  .sound.  Besides  tihis  de- 
creased yield  there  is  the  poorer  color  already  men- 
tioned, the  weaker  condition  of  the  unbleached  fiber  as 
shown  by  the  beating  te.st,  and  the  fact  that  the  fiber 
from  the  rotten  wood  is  practically  unbleachable,  all  of 
whieji  emphasize  tihe  desirability  of  keeping  such  rotten 
wood  out  of  the  digester  provided  a  high  grade  product 
is  essential  and  that  sound  wood  can  be  obtained  in  suf- 
ficient quantity. 

Stained  Wood 

Under  certain  conditions  of  storage  the  outer  portions 
of  spruce  logs  become  discolored  or  stained  a  grayish 
brown  color,  and  the  question  aro.se  as  to  whether  "this 
stained  wood  was  as  satisfactory  for  making  sulphite 
fiber  as  the  clean,  bright  eihiips  of  normal  color.  The 
staining  is  particularly  noticeable  in  wood  w^iich  has 
been  river-driven  to  its  destination,  or  which  has  been 
stored  in  a  very  wet  condition  with  the  bark  on.  In 
some  eases  the  stain  is  merely  on  the  surface  while  in 
others  it  penetrates  the  wood  for  as  much  as  an  eigihth 
of  an  inch  or  more.  It  appears  to  be  cau.sed  by^the 
coloring  matter  of  the  bark,  or  inner  bark,  w^iich  be- 
comes di.s.solved  and  then  penetrates  the  adjacent  wood 
It  IS  quite  certain  that  the  actual  ]n-esence  of  inner  bark 
on  the  wood  is  not  responsibl..  for  the  discoloration  for 
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an  examination  of  the  oliips  prepared  from  suoh  wood 
proves  that  tliose  which  show  staining  are  entirely  free 
from  bark. 

While  t,(ie  exact  nature  of  this  stain  was  not  knowm 
to  the  wril^-r.  the  prime  object  of  the  investigation  wa.s 
not  to  discover  its  cause,  but  rather  to  see  what  effect  it 
would  have  upon  tuie  fiber  prepared  from  such  chips. 
To  study  this  jiroblem  a  .series  of  cooks  was  made  in  a 
small  lead-lined  digester  heated  by  a  gas  flame.  Three 
different  grades  of  chips  were  used  in  these  tests,  but 
all  were  selected  from  the  same  lot  of  commercial  c.hips. 
For  the  first  cook  they  represented  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  entire  lot  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  sort  them 
beyond  removing  knots  and  any  very  large  pieces.  For 
the  next  three  cooks  tlie  chips  were  vei-y  carefully  se- 
lected so  that  each  contained  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
stained  wood.  The  final  two  cooks  were  also  made  on 
selected  chips  but  in  this  case  tjiiey  were  chosen  as  re- 
preseting  the  cleanest  and  soundest  wood  which  could  lie 
obtained.  No  rotten  wood  was  allowed  in  any  of  these 
ccoks  so  tihat,  apart  from  tjtie  stain,  etiually  good  results 
wculd  be  expected  from  all  cooks. 

The  chips  for  each  of  these  cooks  were  boiled  in  water 
at  atmosplieric  pressure  for  one  .hour  and  then  drained 
to  remove  excess  water  before  packing  into  the  digester. 
It  was  found  by  experience  t,(iat  this  method  of  operating 
produced  fiber  which  was  of  practically  the  same  quality 
as  that  made  in  large  scale  operations.  Each  cook  was 
for  a  total  time  of  10  hours.  The  temperature  wa.s  so 
regulated  that  the  charge  reached  100°  C  in  two  and 
one  ihalf  hours,  and  145°  C  at  the  seventli  ,hour,  at  which 
point  it  was  maintained  to  the  end  of  the  cook.  The 
gauge  pressure  reached  75  lbs.  in  from  four  to  five 
hours,  was  held  at  that  point  until  the  ninth  hour  and 
was  then  dropped  to  50  lbs.  at  t,he  tenth  hour,  when 
the  cook  was  complete.  This  schedule  was  adhered  to 
as  closely  as  possible  and  while  there  were  slight  un- 
avoidable variations  they  were  not  of  such  a  magnitude 
that  they  would  affect  the  yield  or  the  bleaching  proper- 
ties of  tjhe  fiber  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  bleach  required  by  the 
screened  fiber.  Tihe  yields  are  figured  as  lione  dry  fiber 
based  on  bone  dry  wood  used,  but  the  bleach  re(|uired 
is  based  on  air  dry  fiber  containing  10  percent  of 
moisture. 

Chips                                              Bone  dry  Acid 

wt.  used  used 

gms  c.c. 

Average 670  5200 

Stained 945 

Stained 670 

Stained 670  " 

Best  selected 670 

Best  selected 670 

Percent  yield  Bleach 

SO^  in  acid                      Good     Screen-  required 

Total        Free        Comb.          fiber         ings  Percent 

6.37           5.66           0.71           41.S           0,7  10  6 

7.05           5.66           1.40           41.7           0.7  16.0 

7.00           5.62           1.38           44.0           1.6  15.6 

7.04           5.65           1.39           39.4           1.1  15.4 

7.04          5.61           1.43          42.5          0.6  8.7 

7.00           5.58           1.42           41.0           0.3  8.5 

The  yields  from  these  cooks  show  slight  variations  Imt 
t^e  average  yields  from  the  different  grades  are  remark- 
ably close  together,  from  wliicli   it  may  be  concluded 


that  the  staining  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  decrease 
the  yield. 

The  bleaching  qualities  of  the  fiber,  liowever,  vary 
((uite  widely  with  the  different  grades  of  chips.  That 
from  tjie  best  .selected  chips  gives  the  staiulard  color 
with  only  8.6  percent  of  bleach,  while  that  from  the 
average  chips  requires  10.6  percent  and  from  the  stained 
chips  15.7  percent.  Since  practically  the  only  dif- 
ference in  these  cooks  is  in  tlie  quality  of  tlie  wood  it 
must  be  concluded  that  this  staining  is  a  very  undesir- 
able condition  where  bleae)ied  fiber  is  to  he  produced. 
Even  the  small  proportion  of  sucih,  chips  in  the  average 
sample  used  in  tlie  first  cook  is  seen  to  exert  an  ap- 
preciable effect. 

If  unbleached  fiber  is  the  product  desired  there  would 
still  be  a  .serious  objection  to  the  stained  wood  for  the 
fiber  made  from  it  is  darker  in  color  than  that  made 
from  normal  wood  and  it  is  full  of  dark  colored  shives 
ranging  in  size  from  single  fibers  to  good-sized  fiber 
biuidles.  If  mucih  of  t.his  stained  wood  were  present, 
as  in  the  cooks  in  whieli  all  .stained  eihips  were  used, 
the  fiber  could  only  be  used  for  low  grade  products. 
These  shives  are  quite  largely  eliminated  during  bleacli- 
ing,  though  some  are  present  as  brownish  yellow  shives 
in  the  bleached  fiber. 

T.hesf  two  investigations  point  out  one  direction  in 
whicih  sulpliite  pulp  can  be  produced  more  economii'ally 
or  of  liigher  quality.  It  is  of  course  not  possible  to  keep 
all  rotten  or  stained  wood  out  of  the  digesters  once  the 
wood  gets  into  this  condition  in  the  yard  or  pond,  Imt 
it  does  prove  that  there  is  a  very  material  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  preventing  it  getting  into  this  condition, 
and  it  is  quite  certain-  that  much  improvement  can  be 
made  along  tliis  line  by  adopting  proper  conditiopis  of 
storage. 


Co. 


THE  SEASONING  OF  PULP  STONES 

by  W.   T.  SMALLWOOD,  the  Sniallwood   Low  Stone 

It  takes  a  million  j'ears  to  make  a  Pulpstone. 
But  you  can  dcstroj'  one  in  a  very  short  time  if  you 
use  it  before  it  is  properly  seasoned.  Pulpstones  are 
taken  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  where  they  have  been 
for  ages  and  have  become  thoroughly  saturated  with  quarry 
water.  It  takes  considerable  length  of  time  after  the 
stone  is  taken  from  the  quarry  for  the  quarry  water  that 
is  in  the  stone  to  evaporate,  and  when  the  water  passes 
from  the  stone  through  the  pores,  cementation  takes  place 
as  the  quarry  water  mixes  with  the  silica  sand  and  the 
other  minerals  that  are  in  the  stone,  forming  a  binder  as 
the  stone  dries  out,  and  a  case-hardening  effect  is  the 
result.  On  account  of  the  pores  of  the  rock  being  so 
small,  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the  quarry  water  to  pass 
from  tlie  stone  and  for  the  cementation  which  forms  the 
binder  to  take  place. 

The  importance  of  properly  seasoning  pulpstones  can- 
not be  emphasized  too  strongly,  because  the  right  kind 
of  a  pulpstone  properly  seasoned  will  give  months  of  ser- 
vice, whereas  a  green  stone,  full  of  quarry  water,  is  likely 
to  last  but  a  few  hours. 

We  suggest  seasoning  your  pulpstones  one  year,  but 
longer  is  decidedly  better. 

Large  stones  for  magazine  grinders  should  be  seasoned 
at  least  two  years. 

Anticipate     your     pulpstone     requirements     and     season 
them  before  placing  them   in   the   grinders,   and   you   will 
find    it   one   of  the   best   investments   that   you   have   ever 
made.      It  is  our  aim  to  help  you  lower  your  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  seasoning  your  pulpstones  is  a  step  forward. 
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Vocational  Education  and  the  Superintendent 

By  A.  D.  Wood,  TliL-  Champion  Fibre  Co. 


It  happens  often  that  we  start  out  to  do  ne  thing  and 
actually  do  another.  Columbus  started  out  from  Spain 
with  the  hope  that  he  might  discover  a  short  route  to  India ; 
lie  accomplished  a  more  important  thing  in  the  discovery 
of  America.  In  reading  the  history  of  many  industries 
we  find  that  by-products  often  prove  of  greater  value  than 
the  main  product  for  which  the  works  was  built.  An  in- 
ventor will  work  for  years  upon  some  problem  and  secure 
a  patent  upon  some  device.  He  will  employ  energetic  at- 
torneys who  will  make  the  claims  as  broad  as  possible  and 
many  claims  will  be  allowed.  But  the  inventor  may  find, 
after  his  device  is  on  the  market,  that  a  new  field  for  its 
use  will  be  developed.  His  original  claims  as  set  forth  in 
his  patent  papers  may  not  include  the  use  of  his  invention 
in  what  proves  eventually  to  be  its  most  important  field  of 
usefulness.  He  has  accomplished  something  greater  than 
he  planned.  So  the  reward  of  our  labor  sometimes  exceeds 
our  expectations. 

The  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  boys,  who  act  as  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cational Committee  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  industry,  conceived  the  idea  of  editing  and 
publishing  a  set  of  text  books  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Making 
and  made  several  claims,  concerning  the  value  of  this 
work,  to  the  industry  at  large.  This  was  done  through 
the  paper  trade  publications,  by  letter,  pamphlets,  etc., 
and  I  believe  that  all  the  claims  which  they  made,  relative 
to  the  value  of  this  organized  effort,  are  perfectly  valid, 
but  as  classes  are  organized  and  the  text  books  out  into 
service  we  men  who  are  watching  the  work  and  its  reac- 
tions, have  been  astonished  at  some  new  developments. 
There  are  some  claims,  which  might  have  been  made,  to 
favorably  impress  the  paper  manufacturer  with  the  project, 
which  were  omitted  for  the  very  good  reason  that  tlie  Com- 
mittee didn't  know  it  was  going  to  work  out  that  way. 
This  work  is  actually  going  to  be  of  tremendous  value  t( 
the  Superintendent.  It  wasn't  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee —  they  didn't  mean  to  do  it  —  but  it  is  working  out 
that  way.     So  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  you  about  it. 

A  song  was  written  a  few  years  ago  entitled  "School 
Days"  and  one  line  runs  like  this:  "Lets  take  a  trip  on 
Memory's  Ship"  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  this, 
not  "back  to  childhood  days,"  but  back  to  the  time  when 
you  first  began  to  assume  the  responsibilities  which  have 
been  piling  up  on  you  ever  since.  How  many  times  have 
you,  in  your  years  as  a  superintendent,  wished  in  vour 
innermost  heart,  whether  you  gave  voice  to  the  wish  or  not, 
that  you  could  fill  many  positions  in  the  mill  with  men 
who  would  attend  to  things  as  you  attended  to  them  when 
you  were  serving  your  apprenticeship  in  the  mill .''  How 
many  times  has  your  mill  suffered  from  a  delay  in  one  de- 
partment or  another,  which  you  felt  would  have  been  fore- 
seen and  avoided,  if  you,  instead  of  some  other  fellow,  had 
been  on  the  job  in  the  department  responsible  for  the 
delay  ? 

What  qualit}'  did  you  possess  which  the  other  man  now- 
adays seems  to  lack.'  Wasn't  it  a  willingness  to  accept 
responsibility.''  Isn't  it  a  difficult  matter  today,  to  find 
a  man  who  gives  evidence  of  feeling  as  keen  a  sense  of  res- 
ponsibility as  you  felt  when  you  were  working  your  way  up  ? 
In  my  study  and  observation  of  men  who  attend  classes 
in  Pulp  and  Paper  Making  at  our  plant,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  these  men.  sub- 
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consciously  perhaps,  seemed  to  welcome  responsibility. 
And  this  seemed  to  grow  with  them  as  they  progressed  with 
the  class  work.  The  Superintendents  who  taught  the  other 
branches  of  study  agree  with  me.  This  reaction  was  felt 
by  electricians,  brick  layers,  pipe  fitters  and  boiler  house 
men  as  well  as  by  the  pulp  and  paper  makers.  These  men 
are  preparing  to  accept  responsible  positions  so  why 
shouldn't  they  shoulder,  with  thanks,  any  additional  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  come  their  way.'' 

Here  is  where  the  Technical  men  fell  down — they  didn't 
claim  any  result  like  this  when  they  asked  for  funds.  They 
didn't  know  that  this  frame  of  mind  would  be  a  by-product 
of  tliis  kind  of  education. 

I  want  to  hammer  this  in.  If  some  one  came  to  your 
plant  and  interviewed  the  man  who  holds  the  purse  strings 
and  convinced  him  that  for  a  few  hundred  dollars  he 
could  change  the  mental  attitude  of  tlie  working  force  so 
that  the  members  of  that  force  would  be  inviting  you  to 
make  them  responsible  for  more  details  of  their  work, 
right  on  the  job  on  which  they  are  working,  he'd  imme- 
diately send  for  you  and  ask  you  what  you  thought  about  it. 
He  certainly  couldn't  raise  any  objection  if  a  man  wanted 
to  watch  a  sulphite  digester  as  though  it  belonged  to  him 
personally  or  if  he  felt  a  great  pride  when  he  beat  the 
best  former  record  for  quantity  and  quality.  But  the 
trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  fellow  who  holds  the  purse 
strings  might  willingly  hire  a  man  to  preach  a  sermon  on 
responsibility  development,  but  isn't  willing  to  pay  for 
Vocational  Educational  work  of  which  responsibility  de- 
velopment is  a  by-product. 

I  will  not  make  a  positive  statement  as  to  ..hy  men 
eliange  their  attitude  toward  their  work  as  they  progress 
with  their  studies.  Perhaps  we  all  like  to  apply  the 
knowledge  we  gain  and  we  naturally  do  not  object  to  as- 
suming responsibility  for  something  we  know  ^11  about.  It 
seems  natural,  as  we  know  more,  for  us  to  try  and  find 
ways  to  express  it. 

You  may  say  there  are  only  a  few  men  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  education  but  if  you 
have  a  few  men  liere  and  there  throughout  the  plant,  who 
are  accepting  responsibility  and  working  loyally  as  a  re- 
sult of  Vocational  Education,  this  educational  work  will 
prove  to  be  a  good  investment  for  your  Company.  And 
you  don't  have  to  sermonize  at  all.  These  men  will  be  on 
your  side  and  won't  know  how  they  got  there. 

As  I  was  reviewing  this  paper  with  one  of  our  foremen 
who  taught  a  class  in  brick  laying,  he  asked  me  this  ques- 
tion: "Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  influence  that  the 
class  man  has  on  the  men  who  did  not  attend  the  classes.''" 

He  asserted  that  he  know  that  these  lessons  as  received 
were  being  carried  through  to  the  workmen  who  were  not 
school  men,  and  that  it  was  making  them  better  workmen. 

Again  I  ask  you  to  resume  the  trip  upon  the  "Ship  of 
Memory".  As  you  accepted  responsibilities,  the  accept- 
ance of  which  put  you  in  your  present  position  and  kept 
you  there,  isn't  it  so  that  you  frequently  saw  scientific 
devices  which  you  thought  would  be  workable,  and  would 
be  dividend  earners  for  your  Company,  but  they  were  not 
"fool-proof".  That  is  what  you  said  about  them.  Then 
you'd  continue:  "ltd  be  alright  if  I  was  there  myself  or  if 
I  had  some  one  to  stay  with  it,  but  tliose  fellow's  up  there 
wouldn't  take  any  interest  in  it.  They  don't  like  these  new 
things  any  too  well  especially  if  it's  one  of  those  things 
which  will  cut  out  a  man  from  the  crew."  So  you  didn't 
have  time  to  bother  with  it.     Of  course  you  could  have 
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some  one  come  in  and  preacli  another  sermon  about  it,  and 
then  try  it  out.  You  remember  all  about  it,  and  how  it 
actualW  worked.  Right  here  I  want  to  state  that 
vou'U  be  astonished  to  learn  how  hungry  many  of  the  class 
^en  are  concerning  a  thing  like  this,  and  I  might  add 
that  it  was  understood  in  our  classes  that  when  a  group  of 
our  men  wanted  to  know  something  about  some  special 
feature  of  the  work,  it  was  up  to  the  teacher  to  set  aside 
the  text  book  and  devote  a  session,  or  more  if  necessary. 
to  the  subject  named.  We  did  not  stick  to  the  text  books 
anyway.  We  simply  used  them  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  a"t  each  session,  and  so  far  we  have  been  studying 
simple  arithmetic,  then  the  other'half  of  the  session,  forty- 
five  minutes,  was  given  over  to  the  description  of  some 
device  with  which  men  were  working  or  some  process  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  If  the  class  wanted  to  discuss 
Acid  Making  and  the  Acid  Plant,  we'd  let  the  Acid  Maker 
help  out  on  the  work,  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  If 
you  want  to  learn  a  whole  lot  about  the  mill  you  are  run- 
ning I'd  suggest  that  you  start  a  class  like  that  and  teach 
it  y'ourself,  (The  Tech  man  also  forgot  to  mention  what  a 
help  these  classes  would  be  to  the  Super  (/  he  taught  them.) 

But  to  go  back  to  the  question  of  these  new  devices 
which  are  not  "fool-proof".  The  technical  man  didn't 
mention,  did  he,  when  he  invited  the  trade  to  contribute 
to  the  Text  Book  fund,  that  the  class  man  would  be  eager 
to  work  with  devices  yhich  were  not  "fool-proof"  and  that 
he'd  try  and  find  out  all  about  them  and  make  an  honest 
effort  to  be  responsible  for  them,  just  as  though  he  were 
the  Super? 

Another  trip  with  memory:  Do  you  recollect  saying  to 
yourself;  "Of  all  the  responsibilities  which  I  feel  the  one 
which  weighs  heaviest  upon  me  concerns  the  safety  of  my 
men".  Can  you  remember  thousands  of  nights  when  you 
went  to  bed  wondering  if  each  department  was  in  the  hands 
of  safe  men?  After  many  years  of  service  these  thoughts 
are  doubtless  uppermost  in  your  mind,  and  wouldn't  you 
rest  a  little  easier  if  you  knew  that  "Jimmy",  one  of  the 
best  men  ii^  the  Steam  class  had  his  eye  on  that  Boiler 
House  like  a  "pussy  at  the  rat  hole"  and  that,  among  his 
helpers,  there  were  a  number  of  fellows  who  were  learning 
all  they  could  about  steam  boilers?  Yet  the  men  who  are 
asking  for  funds  to  further  the  work  of  jiuhlishing  the  text 
books  never  came  here  and  suggested  that  \^)cational  Kdu- 
cation  was  a  reasonable,  sensible  method  of  promoting  the 
work  of  Safety  First.  They  didn't  even  suggest  that  you 
ask  your  Company  to  "come  across"  so  that  you  could  get  a 
better  night's  sleep.  Nor  did  they  mention  that  reliability 
develo))ment  seems  to  be  a  by-product  of  Vocational  work 
of  this  kind. 

Just  one  more  thought:  Sometime  or  other  in  your  mill 
life  you've  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who  was  absolutely  un- 
reasonable— you  recollect  how  just  and  reasonable  you 
tried  to  be  with  him,  but  he  was  an  absolutely  hopeless 
case.  You  had  to  fire  him.  Costly  business,  firing  men. 
Again,  some  of  you  have  had  the  same  kind  of  dealings 
with  groups  of  men  who  were  just  as  unreasonable  and 
just  as  much  of  a  nuisance.  You'd  think  by  the  way  some 
of  them  acted  that  they  thought  the  letters  U.  L.  on  the 
Union  Label  stood  for  Unreasonable  Lopsidedness.  But 
you  let  them  work  on.  Hell  of  an  expense,  wasn't  it  ?  I 
bjlieve  that  Vocational  Education  will  improve  this  state 
of  affairs. 

The  suggestion  was  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Vocational  Educational  Committee  of  the  T.  A.  P.  P.  I. 
that  some  moaey  toward  completing  the  work  on  the  text 
books  might  be  obtained  through  the  influence  of  the  Super- 
intendents. 

'11  you  fellows  have  good  judgment.  You  all  are  close 
observers,     There  isn't  a  man  here  who  couldn't  track  an 


elepliant   through    four    feet    of    snow    and    I    think    you'll 
accept  Vocational   Education   as   worth   while. 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  pass  the  hat  though  if  anyone 
))resent  wisiies  to  make  a  jsersonal  contribution  it  will  be 
gratefully  received.  But  I  am  asking  you  Superintendents 
to  interest  yourselves  in  this  work  and  ask  your  companies 
to  support  it.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  take  part 
in  a  splendid  work.  It's  a  good  thing;  let  us  push  it  along. 


TEXTBOOKS  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  PAPERMAKING 

The  following  eritical  review  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Keenan, 
F.  C.  S.,  editor  of  PAPER,  will  give  the  reader  a  good 
idea  of  the  nature  of  tlie  textbooks. 

Volume  III  of  the  textbooks  on  the  manufacture  of 
]nilp  and  paper,  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  com- 
niittees  on  vocational  education  of  the  paper  industry 
of  Cauada  and  the  United  States,  is  of  remarkable  in- 
terest and  value.  The  two  earlier  volumes,  being  con- 
ctrned  chiefly  with  elementary  studies  in  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  which  are  treat- 
ed fully  in  the  ordinary  school  textbooks,  were  not  re- 
ceived with  much  enthusiasm.  But  Volume  III  makes 
up  in  ample  measure  for  any  deficiencies  in  scope,  plan 
or  contents  of  Vols.  I  and  II. 

The  book  opens  with  a  section  on  the  properties  of 
pulpwood,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  parts  of  jilants 
of  value  for  paper  pulp  is  delineated  by  photomicro- 
graphs and  described  in  the  text.  Some  of  the  best  re- 
productions of  fibers  of  different  woods  to  be  found  in 
any  work  on  the  microscopy  of  fibers  are  shown  in  the 
opening  pages.  It  is  possible  from/  a  study  of  these  fib- 
res to  obtain  a  clear  mental  pictuure  of  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  commoner  papermaklng  fibres.  A 
table  of  the  average  length  of  fibres  of  the  coniferous 
and  non-resinous  woods  is  furnished,  the  average  of 
twenty-two  woods  being  3.5  millimeters,  or,  roughly, 
one-seventh  of  an  inch.  The  fibre  lengths  of  fifteen 
non-resinous  woods  range  from  1.80  millimeters  for 
tulip  tree  wood  to  1  niin.  for  both  chestnut  and  maple, 
the  average  length  being  1.29  mm.  or  approximately 
one  twenty-second  of  an  inch. 

Tlie  book  is  divided  into  nine  sections  and  two  of  the 
sections  are  subdivided  into  Parts  1  and  2.  In  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  properties  of  wood,  some  thirty- 
nine  pages  are  taken  up  with  an  enumeration  of  im- 
portant fibre-producing  plants  other  than  wood,  as 
well  as  lessons  on  the  structure  and  growth  of  wood 
and  tlie  physical  properties  of  wood  in  general.  Thi.s 
jiart  closes  with  a  series  of  questions  based  on  the  text 
and  their  is  an  excellent  bibliography  of  the  literature 
bearing  on  the  subject.  Part  2  treats  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  Avood  arid  describes  the  constituents  of 
wood  in  detail,  especial  attention  being  paid  to  cellu- 
lose and  related  carbohydrates.  No  definite  stand  is 
tp'-en  concerning  a  structural  formula  for  cellulose 
both  Green's  and  Hibbert's  formulas  being  given.  In 
regard  to  alpha  and  beta  cellulose,  it  is  explained  that 
the  first  named  is  the  higlhy  resistant  form,  identical 
with  the  cellulose  of  cotton,  while  beta  cellulose  is  less 
resistant  and  can  be  dissolved  from  wood  by  means  of 
strong  alkali,  arid  afterwards  precipitated  from  solu- 
tion with  acid.  Beyond  stating  that  a  part  of  the  cel- 
lulose which  is  unaffected  by  the  acid  and  remains  in 
solution  is  called  gamma  cellulose,  no  more  is  said  of 
this  form  of  cellulose. 

The  pre]iaration  of  pulpwood  through  all  its  stages 
from  log  pond  to  cliipper  occupies  the  whole  of  Section 
2,  consisting  of  forty-eight  pages  and  a  page  of  examina- 
tion questions,  whicli  puts  such  queries  as  ""What  is  the 
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nature  and  purpose  of  a  slasher?"  and  "Explain  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  pulpwood  chipper,'' 
closing  with  question  fifteen,  (a)  What  is  the  effect  of 
fungus  growtih  on  pulpwood?  (b)What  conditions  fav- 
or the  growth  of  fungi?" 

Section  3  deals  with  the  manufacture  of  mechanical 
puli>  and  is  introduced  witli  a  description  and  history 
of  the  process  by  H.  J.  Buncke,  who  explains  tliat  the 
section  is  based  on  a  thesis  submitted  to  the  University 
of  Maine  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  master  of  science.  A  flow  sheet  of  the 
operations  in  a  mechanical  pulp  mill  afords  a  graphic 
outline  of  the  course  of  the  wood  from  block  pile  to 
storage. 

This  section  is  freely  illustrated  with  types  of  grind- 
ers, magazine  as  well  as  pocket  grinders.  No  detail  is 
neglected,  even  to  sharpening  devices  for  stones  and 
types  of  burrs.  A  typical  mechanical  pulp  mill  is 
illustrated  by  diagrams.  The  power  consumed  is 
studied  in  its  appropriate  place,  and  nothing  appears 
to  be  neglected.  After  describing  the  different  kinds 
of  pulp  used  for  special  purposes  and  the  conditions  of 
manufacture,  the  power  consumption  and  pressure 
applied  in  each  process  are  set  forth.  Examination 
questions  pertaining  to  the  .subject  treated  are  ap- 
pended. 

The  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  forms  an  impor- 
tant chapter,  occupying  eighty-six  pages  of  Section  4. 
It  opens  with  a  history  of  the  early  attempts  made  to 
cook  wood  with  a  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  water 
and  the  later  commercial  development  of  the  process 
of  cooking  wood  with  solutions  of  magnesium  and  cal- 
cium bisulphites.  The  course  of  material  through  the 
process  of  converting  wood  chips  into  sulphite  pulp  is 
shown  by  a  flow  sheet  where  the  preparation  of  sul- 
phite acid  by  the  tower  system  and  direct  cooking  of 
the  wood  are  contrasted  with  the  milk  of  lime  sys- 
tem and  indirect  cooking.  We  regard  this  section  or 
chapter  of  Volume  III  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
the  book.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  part  descrip- 
tive of  acid  control  systems  and  the  determination  of 
sulphur  trioxide  in  burner  gases.  The  cooking  process 
i.s  described  with  an  amount  of  detail  that  is  appro- 
priate for  the  instruction  of  students,  the  parts  of  a 
digester  being  enumerated  and  described  in  text  and 
by  illustration. 

Sestion  5  on  the  manufacture  of  soda  pulp  is  by 
Arthur  B.  Larcliar  and  is  complete  in  sixty-eight 
pages.  The  wisdom  of  getting  specialists  to  treat  par- 
ticular processes  appears  to  be  justified  in  this  chapter 
by  Mr.  Larchar,  which,  while  concise,  is  yet  compre- 
hensive and  explains  in  admirable  fashion  all  of  the 
operations  in  the  oldest  chemical  process  for  making 
pulp  from  plants.  We  should  have  liked,  however,  to 
see  a  greater  amount  of  coordination  among  the  au- 
thors as  regards  the  naming  of  woods  used  in  differ- 
ent proces.ses.  Mr.  Larchar  gives  cottonwood  as  a 
synonym  for  balm  of  Gilead,  which  will  be  news  to 
soda  mill  men  in  other  parts  of  the  country  than  the 
part  from  which  Mr.  Larchar  hails.  We  have  heard  of 
balsam;  fir  being  called  balm  of  Gilead,  but  cottonwood 
is  a  variety  of  poplar  and  is  never  called  anything  else 
but  cottonwood  or  poplar.  (See  explanation,  next  page.) 

We  shall  return  to  a  consideration  of  this  section 
and  the  remaining  sections  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
vocational  education  textbooks  in  a  succeeding  issue 
of  PAPER,  but  before  closing  this  uotice  we  would 
urge  upon  all  who  have  use  for  the  book  to  send  for  it 
without  delay.    It  is  well  worth  the  price  of  five  dol- 


lars which  has  been  placed  upon  it  by  the  publishers. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  Volume  "ill  on  The  Man- 
ufacture of  Pulp  and  Paper  are  eminently  practical  in 
both  scope  and  treatment.  Section  7  on  the  treatment  of 
pulp  IS  by  a  well  known  newsprint  mill  superintendent, 
J.  O.  Mason,  of  the  Laurentide  Company,  Grand 'Mere, 
Que.  In  It  are  given  full  details  of  the  manufacture  of 
mechanical  pulp  <ir  groundwood.  An  engraving  of  a 
line  drawing  illustrates  the  screen  system  employed, 
and  we  may  remark  that  an  excellent  outline  of  the  svs- 
tem  has  been  impaired  by  too  much  reduction.  The  cut 
could  have  been  made  of  full  page  length  to  advantage. 

The  machines  used  in  screening  are  described  sep- 
aratel}'. 

Some  interesting  observations  on  the  terminology  of 
papermaking  are  to  be  found  in  this  contribution  of 
Mr.  Mason's.  Thus  it  is  noted  that  the  word  "riffler", 
used  in  this  country  to  designate  an  apparatus  through 
which  the  liquid  pulp  is  passed  with  the  object  of  catch- 
nig  impurities  heavier  than  water,  is  in  Europe  more 
appropriately  termed  a  sandcatcher. 

While  on  the  subject  of  terminology,  it  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  point  out  here  a  common  misuse  of  the 
term  "consistency"  for  consistence."  While,  we  agree 
with  Emerson  that  a  foolii*h  consistency  is  the  hob- 
goblin of  little  minds,"  it  is  important  we  think  to  be 
consistent  in  matters  of  terminology.  When  speaking 
of  the  firmness,  coherence,  density  or  solidity  of  bodies 
we  think  of  their  consistence,  but  reference  may  be 
made  to  consistency,  of  conduct,  character,  or  opinion 
"consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel."  However,  language  is 
not  made  by  lexicographers,  but  is  developed  and  be- 
comes standard  according  to  the  usage  of  good  speak- 
ers and  we  know  of  muny  good  speakers  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  who  persist  in  the  use  of  consis- 
tency where  a  lexicographer  would  say  consistence. 

The  in.structions  given  in  this  volume  on  the  prac- 
tical mcnufacture  of  pulp  appear  to  be  beyond  criti- 
cism. Teachers  will  probably  complain  that  they  are 
altogether  too  practical,  not  enough  being  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  student,  and  it  might  be  of  value  to 
get  an  expression  of  opinion  from  some  recognized 
authority  on  teaching  miethods  regarding  methods  of 
instruction  followed  in  certain  portions  of  the  book. 

The  methods  of  sampling  and  testing  pulp  given  in 
Part  2  of  Section  8  follow  those  which  have  been 
officially  adopted  by  the  technical  associations  of  the 
industry  in  this  country  and  Canada.  This  part  has 
been  written  by  Max  Cline,  B.  S.,  and  the  subject  is 
treated  with  great  thoroughness  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  practical  papermaker  as  well  as  that  of  a  mill 
chemist.  A  good  description  is  given  of  the  method  of 
determining  the  copper  number  of  cellulose  and  the 
examination  questions  covering  the  whole  of  Section 
8  on  the  refining  and  testing  of  pulps  appear  admir- 
ably designed  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  pupil's 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  bleaching  of  pulp  is  covered  in  Section  9,  wliich 
is  a  contribution  of  H.  H.  Hanson,  S.  B.  The  actions 
and  effects  of  bleach  on  pulp  are  briefly  described  and 
the  several  methods  of  manufacturing  "bleaching  pow- 
der and  bleaching  solution  are  fully  treated,  even  to 
the  electrolj-tic  proce.s.ses  of  making  bleach  at  the  mill. 
There  is  a  di.scussion  of  the  older  bleaching  systems 
as  contrasted  with  the  new  modern  methods,  and  types 
of  bleaching  tubs  and  other  mechanical  systems  are 
illustrated  by  means  of  well  executed  drawings,  which 
figure  as  engravings  in  the  text.  There  is  a  diagram- 
matic representation  of  the  bleaching  of  groundwood 
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by  the  use  of  sodium  bisulphite  solution.  It  is  noted 
that  the  bleaching  is  not  permanent  and  the  finishe^J 
product  gradually  assumes  a  grayish  appearance.  The 
subject  of  bleaching  methods  for  meehanical  6r 
gi-oundwood  pulp  is  treated  much  more  fully  by  A.  0. 
Bragg,  of  Florence,  Ala.,  in  a  recent  contribution  to 
PAPER.  Notes  are  appended  on  the  consumption  of 
bleach  bj-  different  pulps  and  fibres  and  there  is  a 
paragraph  on  the  hazards  of  the  bleaching  process. 
The  student  i.**  taught  methods  of  testing  and  analyz- 
ing bleach  and  bleaching  solutions,  but  as  might  be 
expected  only  in  such  detail  as  is  necessary  for  prac- 
tical  purposes. 

The  third  volume  of  the  series  of  textbooks  on  The 
Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper  prepared  by  the  Joint 
Vocational  Education  Committee  of  the  Paper  Indus- 
try in  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  one  that  will 
be  eagerly  sought  by  all  who  are  interested  in  paper- 
making  and  no  library  of  papermaking  will  be  com- 
plete without  it.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
we  consider  this  book  to  be  more  than  a  mere  stu- 
dent's manual  and  this  is  true  as  it  partakes  of  the 
character  of  a  reference  book  on  the  whole  subject  of 
pulp  and  paper  manufacture. 

(Orders  for  these  books  outside  the  United  States  may 
be  sent  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Gardenvale, 
Quebec,  with  remittance  of  -iio.flO  per  copy.) 


EXPLAINED   BY  MR.   KELLOGG 
Balm  of  GiZead  and  Poplar 

My  dear  Keenan — I  have  been  reading  with  much 
interest  your  excellent  review  in  the  April  26  issue  of 
Volume  III  of  the  pulp  and  paper  textbooks. 

So  far  as  your  criticism  of  Larcihar's  tree  knowl- 
edge is  concerned,  I  believe  that  it  is  about   a  fifty- 
fifty  proposition. 

Larchar  should  not  have  given  cottonwood  as  a 
synonym  of  Ralm  of  Gilead.  The  common  cottonwood 
is  Populus  deltoides,  Avhile  Balm  of  Gilead  or  balsam 
poplar  is  Populus  balsamifera.  All  of  the  populus  genus 
of  course,  is  good  soda  pulp  material.  Balsam  poplar 
or  Balm  of  Gilead  is  found  from  New  York  and  New 
England  to  the  Arctic  circle  and  the  ordinary  aspen  has 
an  even  wider  range. 

On   the   other  hand   while  balsam  fir  is   sometimes 
called  Balm  of  Gilead  in  books,  I  have  never  known 
that  name  to  be  applied  to  it  in  common  usage. 
— R.  S.  Kellogg 


TREE  PLANTING  IN  CANADA 

This  i.s  the  season  of  the  year  wht-n  tree  planting  is 
being  actively  carried  on  throughout  Canada.  In  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  farmers  are  improving  their  woodlots  by 
planting  seedling  trees  sent  out  from  the  provincial  forest 
nursery  stations  at  St.  Williams  and  Berthierville,  res- 
pectively; and  in  both  provinees  there  is  considerable 
activity  in  regard  to  municipal  forests,  particularly  in 
Ontario,  where  the  first  planting  work  is  being  done  on 
some  of  the  newly  established  county  forests.  In  the  Prai- 
rie Provinces  about  five  million  seedlings  and  cuttings, 
all  told,  will  be  sent  out  from  the  Indian  Head  and  Sas- 
katoon forest  nursery  stations  of  the  Dominion  Forestry 
Branch.  These  are  all  for  jilanting  shelter-belts  on  farms. 
Besides  this,  these  same  nursery  stations  are  sending  out  a 
considerable  quantity  of  planting  material  and  tree  seed.s 
for  planting  material  and  tree  seeds  for  planting  and  sow- 
ing on  different  Dominion  forest  reserves.  This  is  only  a 
beginniBg  in  reforestation,  but  it  indicates  that  the  tide  is 
at  last  turning  in  that  direction. 


A  ROLLER  FOR  LONG  BARS 

By  Harry  ]\Ioore,  Montreal,  in  Canadian  Mining 
Journal 
Where  no  proper  facilities  are  provided,  it  is  a  com- 
mon sight  to  see  men  dragging  long  bars  of  steel  over 
the  shop  floor,  cutting  ugly  grooves  in  the  latter  and 
incidentally  giving  thera.selves  much  needless  exertion. 
One  man  who  had  work  of  this  kind  to  do  from  time  to 
time,  made  the  simple  little  roller  shown  in  the  photo. 
The  roller  itself  is  a  piece  of  scrap  steel  with  a  hole  in 
the  center,  through  W'hich  passes  a  lenght  of  quarter- 
inch  wire  bent  to  form  a  Vee  square  as  it  vpere.     The 


end  of  the  round  bar  is  inserted  in  tliis,  and  when 
the  workman  pulls  at  the  other  end,  the  wire  grip.s  the 
bar  tightly  between  the  Vees,  thus  holding  it  to  the 
roller  and  keeping  it  square  at  the  same  time.  Various 
size  bars  can  be  handled  with  this  device,  those  that 
are  too  big  to  go  through  the  wire  requiring  the  services 
of  more  than  one  man  to  transport  them  successfully. 


FOREMEN  TRAINING  COURSE  WAY  OUT  WEST 

An  interesting  report  has  been  received  from  the  far 
west  of  a  foreman's  conference  held  in  January,  along 
the  general  lines  of  the  similar  conferences  held  for  the 
foremen  of  the  Champion  Fibre  Company  at  Canton,  N.C., 
and  the  Hammermill  Company  at  Erie,  Pa.  The  Port- 
land conference  was  held  for  the  foremen  of  the  Crown 
Willamette,  Everett  and  Inland  Euqjire  Paper  Companies, 
and  the  foreman  of  some  of  the  companies  traveled  several 
hundred  miles  to  attend.  These  companies  have  been 
holding  mill  conferences  of  foremen  to  discuss  plant  prob- 
lems, as  part  of  advanced  and  efficient  personnel  pro- 
grams. The  Portland  conference  was  to  take  to  the  fore- 
men a  different  type  of  training,  to  help  them  learn  to  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  better. 

The  state  supervisors  of  trade  and  education  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  participated  in  organizing  the  work,  which 
was  so  planned  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  important 
work  being  done  along  vocational  educational  lines  by  the 
Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 
As  was  the  case  at  Canton  and  Erie,  however,  the  foreman- 
ship  training  was  entirely  different  from  the  work  being 
done  with  the  text  books,  for  whose  preparation  the  paper 
industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  expended  over 
$40,000,  and  which  are  in  use  by  mill  employees  in  several 
mills  where  classes  have  been  established. 

The  Portland  course  lasted  two  weeks. 
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(Continued  from  last  issue.) 
Flow- Box.  Sometimes  called  Head 
Box.  On  a  fourdiinier  machine,  box 
or  chest  divided  vertically  into  two 
or  three  compartments,  placed  before 
the  apron  to  receive  the  stock  from 
the  screens  and  break  the  rush  so  aa 
to  deliver  an  evenly  flowing  stream 
over  the  breast  roll  on  to  the  four- 
drinier  wire. 

Flowers  of  Sulphur.  Volatilized  sul- 
phur, deposited  on  coolinK  as  a  fine 
dust — an  aeirt-plant  trouble  due  to  in- 
sufficient air  supply  or  ton  rapid  cool- 
ing of  sulphur  vapors.  Sublimed  sul- 
phur. 

Fly  Bars.     See  Beater. 

Fly  Paper.  Paper  coated  with  oil  and 
molasses,  or  other  sticky  substance, 
which  renders  it  sticky,  or  impregnat- 
ed with  some  chemical  such  as  arspnic, 
quassia  bark,  etc.,  to  render  it  pois- 
onous. 

Foam.     See  Froth. 

Foil.  Paper  coated  with  aluminum, 
tin.  copper,  zinc  or  lead,  used  for 
packing    or    decorative    purposes. 

Folio.  A  book  size  in  which  one  sheet 
folded  once  forms  two  leaves.  The 
largest  size  of  book.  See  Sizes  of 
paper. 

Foolscap.  A  writing  paper  originally 
distinguished  by  the  water-mark  of  a 
fool's   cap.     See   Sizes   of  paper. 

Foot  Pound.  The  energy  required  to 
raise  one  pound  through  a  vertical 
height  one  foot. 

Foot  Valve.  A  valve  at  the  bottom  of 
a  suction  pipe. 

Formation.  The  setting  of  the  fibers 
into  fixed  position.  This  begins  as 
soon  as  the  stock  leaves  the  flow  box. 
and  is  generally  influenced  by  the 
shake,  speed  and  first  suction  boxes, 
as   well   as   by   other   factors. 

Formalin.  A  disinfectant  —  properly, 
formic   aldehyde,   in   formaldehyde. 

Fourdrinier.     See  Paper   Machine. 

Fourdrinier  Part.  That  part  of  a 
paper  machine,  containing  the  end- 
less travelling  horizontal  wire,  on 
which  the  sheet  is  formed.  The  por- 
tion carrying  breast  roll  and  table 
rolls  is  usually  kept  in  motion  by  a 
horizontal  lateral  shake;  in  addition 
to  the  forward  motion  of  the  wire  and 
at   right  angles  to  it. 

Fourth  Hand.  The  junior  member  of 
the  paper  machine  crew.  He  assists 
the  third  hand  in  operating  the  wind- 
er in  forming  the  rolls. 

Free.  Referring  to  stock,  largely  of 
long  fibers  little  beaten,  readily  parts 
with  water  on  wire  and  suction,  boxes 
leaving  sheet  with  a  "wild"  blotchy 
appearance   if   too   free. 

Free  Rosin.  The  rosin  present  in  rosin 
size  in  excess  of  that  required  to  com- 
bine with  the  soda  to  form  the  rosin 
soap. 


French  Chalk.     See  Talc. 

Friction.  Glazed  paper  having  a  high 
surface,  due  to  passing  between  rolls 
running  at  different  speeds. 

Front.  The  operating  or  tending  side 
of  a  paper  machine. 

Froth.  Accumulation  of  tiny  bubbles 
caused  by  mechanical  or  chemical  ac- 
tion in  paper  stock  which  cause  de- 
fects in  the  finished  paper,  due  to  the 
bubbles  breaking  while  the  sheet  is 
being  formed  on  the  wire. 

Fruit  Papers.  Thin  papers,  usually 
of  sulphite  or  sulphate  pulp,  similar 
to  tissues  in  texture,  used  for  wrap- 
ping fruits  before  packing.  Some  may 
contain  a  small  amount  of  paraffin 
wax. 

Fuchsine.  A  red  aniline  dye,  also  call- 
ed magenta  and  rosaniline. 

Fumigating  Paper.  Paper  .soaked  in 
potassium  nitrate,  dried  and  then 
steeped  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
some  fragant  baLsam,  such  as  tolu  or 
storax. 

Fungus.  A  plant  of  low  order.  There 
is  a  wide  range  of  fungi,  from  fine 
moulds  to  mushrooms.  Some  are 
very  destructive  of  wood  and  wood 
pulp. 

Furfural.  A  compound  obtained  by 
treating  oxycellulose  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  When  this  is  done  quantita- 
tively, the  amount  of  furfural  obtain- 
ed is  a  measure  of  certain  properties 
of  the  fiber. 

Fustic.  A  vegetable  coloring  matter 
derived  from  the  heartwood  of  some 
varieties  of  West  Indian  and  South 
American  trees. 


Gas.  Matter  in  a  state  wherein  it  tends 
to  expand  in  all  directions.  Sulphur 
dioxide  and  chlorine  are  examples. 
Water  becomes  a  gas  above  100  deg. 
C.  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

Gasket.  A  sheet  or  ring  of  a  com- 
pre.S'Sible  material  used  as  a  means  of 
making  water  or  gas  tight  connec- 
tions. 

Galvanized  Iron.  Sheet  iron  coated 
with  zinc. 

Gate.  The  movable  partition  in  a  flow 
liox  or  vat  to  admit  stock  to  paper 
machines.  In  pipe  fittings  a  form  of 
valve  having  such  a  movable  parti- 
tion. In  foundry  work,  holes  in  the 
mould  by  which  to  introduce  the 
molten  metal  and  relieve  the  over- 
flow; also,  the  metal  left  in  the  gates 
when   cooled. 

Gauges.  Instruments  by  which  to 
measure  the  pressure  of  steam  or 
water  depths  of  liquids  in  contain- 
ers, or  amount  of  vacuum  in  such  ap- 
paratus; such  as,  evaporators  and 
condensers. 

Gelatine.  A  substance  extracted  from 
hoofs  or  skine  of  animals.  Used  as 
a  sizing  material  for  paper  and  as 
a  surface  coating  for  photographic 
papers. 


German  Silver.  An  alloy  containing 
zinc,  nickel  and  copper;  also  called 
packfong,  victory  silver,  and  new 
silver. 

Glass  Paper.  Paper  coated  with  glue 
and  sprinkled  with  finely  powdered 
glass,   used   in   cabinet   working. 

Glass    Water.     See    Sodium    Silicate. 

Glazed 

( 1 )  Fitted  with  glass,  as  a  window. 

(2)  Having  a  highly  polished  surface, 
as  certain  forms  of  coated  paper 
and   board. 

Glazed  Boards.  Box  boards  glazed  by 
any   process. 

Glucose.  (C  H  O  ).  Grape  sugar,  a 
carbohydrate  obtained  usually  by  ac- 
tion of  acids  on  starch.  Is  also  the 
final  product  of  the  action  of  acids 
upon  cellulose;  it  is  this  reaction  that 
leads  by  fermentation  to  the  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  from  wood  waste,  and 
waste  lyes  from  pulp  mills. 

Glue.  A  substance  obtained  from 
hoofs,  horns,  and  bones  of  animals  by 
boiling  with  water  and  drying  the 
product.  Gelatine  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  glue. 

Glycerine.  A  syrupy  liquid  with  a 
sweetish  taste.  Specific  gravity  1.260, 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  soap 
industry,  derived  from  fats;  chemical 
formula    C      H       (OH)   .     Used     with 

3  5  3 

litharge  as  cement  for  sulphite  digest- 
er linings,  and  as  a  constituent  of 
printers'  ink  rolls.  Hygroscopic  and 
therefore  used  as"  an  ingredient  to 
prevent  drying  of  inks,  etc. 

Gommeline.     See  Dextrine. 

"Good".  A  ream  or  package  containing 
no   "outs"   sheets. 

Grain.  A  small  unit  of  weight  (origin- 
ally the  weight  of  a  grain  or  corn). 
One  gram  weighs  15.432  grains.  In 
the  paper,  the  direction  of  manu- 
facture on  the  machine,  as  "across 
the  grain." 

Gram.  The  basic  weight  unit  of  the 
metric  system.  The  weight  of  a  cubic 
centimeter  of  water  of  4  deg.  C.  28.31 
grams  =  one  ounce  avoirdupois. 

Granite.  A  mottled  paper,  imitating 
granite.  Composed  of  fibers  of  two  or 
more    contrasting   colors. 

Grass  Bleached  Tissue.  Thin  tissues 
of  special  white,  used  for  wrapping 
stationery  goods.  The  name  is  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  open  air  bleach- 
ing of  the  sun  on  linen  or  cotton 
cloth. 

Gravity.  Properly,  in  this  connection, 
specific  gravity.  The  weight  of  a 
substance  compared  with  the  weight 
of  an  equal  volume  of  water.  In  mills 
it  usually  refers  to  the  reading  on  the 
stem  of  a  hydrometer,  according  to  the 
scale  used. 

Gr.^ase  Proof.  A  class  of  wrapping 
papers  rendered  impervious  to  oily 
contents  by  hydrolysis  in  the  course 
of  long  beating.     Imitation  Parchment, 
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see  Vegetable  Parchment.  Waxed 
papers   are    not    grease    proof. 

Great     Eagle.     See     Sizes    of     Paper. 
Green  Vitriol.     Sulphate  of  iron. 

Griffith's     V\/hite.     See     Lithopone. 
See    Ferrous    Sulphate. 

Grinder.  Grinding.  The  machine 
and  the  process  whereby  wood  is 
held  by  hydraulic  pressure  against  the 
face  of  a  revolving  grind-stone  in  the 
presence  of  water,  in  the  preparation 
of   mechanical   pulp   or   ground   wood. 

Grocery.  A  general  term  for  all  kinds 
of  papers  used  in  the  grocery  and 
provision   trades. 

Ground  Wood.  Pulp  produced  by 
grinding  wood  by  means  of  circular 
grindstones  in  the  presence  of  water. 
Synonym  of  mechanical  pulp. 

Guard  Board.  An  inclined  board 
placed  on  the  top  couch  roll.  It 
strokes  the  felt  pile  of  the  jacket,  pre- 
serving a  smooth   surface. 

Guide  Roll.  An  adjustable  roll  forming 
part  of  the  carrying  system  for  the 
fourdrinier  machine  wire,  wet  felt  or 
dryer  felt.  Its  function  is  to  maintain 
a  correct  travel  direction. 

Gum.  A  sticky,  glue-like  substance, 
usually  soluble  in  water;  such  as,  gum 
arable  or  de.xtrine. 

Gum  Acacia,  Gum  Arabic.  Gum  ex- 
uded from  several  plants  of  the 
acacia  family,  usually  in  transparent, 
pale  yellow  tear-shaped  pieces;  also, 
as  a  powder. 

Gummed  Paper.  Paper  having  one 
side  coated  with  gum:  used  for  lal^els, 
etc. 

Gypsum.  The  natural  mineral  sul- 
phate of  lime.  Plaster  of  Pairs,  pro- 
duced by  heating  gypsum  to  drive  off 
the  water  of  crystallization.  The  "set" 
of  plaster  is  due  to  the  reabsorption 
of  water. 

H 

Half  Imperial.     See  Sizes  of  Paper. 

Half  Stuff.  Partially  beaten  rag  pulp. 
Wood  pulp  not  treated  for  sizing,  etc. 

Hand.  Looking  towards  the  wet  end 
from  the  reels;  if  the  drive  is  on  the 
right  the  machine  is  right-handed, 
and  conversely  left-handed.  See  also 
Size*  of  paper. 

Hand- Made.  Paper  made  on  hand 
molds  in  sheets  having  a  rough  or 
deckle  edge  on  four  sides.  Applied 
also  to  machine-made  paper  simul- 
ating hand -made  in  having  two  or 
more  deckle  edges.     See  Deckle. 

Hanging.    Wall  papers. 

Hard  Water.  Water  containing  car- 
bonates or  sulphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia. 

Harper.  A  form  of  fourdrinier  ma- 
chine in  which  the  wire  travels  away 
from  the  presses,  the  flow  box  being 
placed  between  the  breast  roll  and 
the  first  press,  and  the  wet  sheet  car- 
ried on  the  felt  back  over  the  wire 
to  the  first  press. 


Head 

(1)  The  vertical  distance,  usually  in 
feet,  through  which  water  falls  ef- 
fectively on  the  wheels  in  water- 
power  plants. 
(2)  On  a  fourdrinier  paper  machine, 
the  depth  of  stock  in  the  pond. 

Head-Box.     See   Flow   Box. 

Heavy  Spar.     See  Barium  Sulphate. 

Hemlock.  Tsuga  canadensis  or  Tsuga 
heterophylla.  A  coniferous  tree  not 
very  suitable  for  mechanical  pulp,  but 
yielding  a  chemical  pulp  which  can  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  all  grades 
of  paper. 

Hemp.     See   Cannabis   sativa. 

Hemp  Paper.  Papers  made  from  hemp, 
hemp  refuse,  old  rope,  etc.  Used  for 
wrappers,  cable,  and  insulating  pur- 
poses ,  and  sometimes  called  hemp 
browns. 

Hitch  Roll.  Roll  from  which  felts  re- 
verse tlieir  running  direction.  Roll 
arranged  to  adjust  the  tension  of  the 
felt. 

Hollander.  An  early  design  of  beating 
engine,  becoming  obsolete.  The  name 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  beater  as 
now  constructed  was,  in  general  prin- 
ciples, introduced  about  1800  from 
Holland.  Hollander  type  beater  as 
opposed  to  other  designs  of  beating 
engines  such  as  Umpherston,  Taylor, 
Home,  Rabus,  etc. 

Hopper.  A  funnel-shaped,  box  used 
in  filling  digesters,  rag  boilers,  stok- 
ers, etc.,  and  to  provide  temporary 
storage. 

Horse  Power.  The  unit  of  engineering 
work:  equals  33,000  foot-pounds  per 
minute. 

Hosiery.  Papers  used  in  the  hosiery 
trade. 

Housing,  Covering,  such  as  that 
placed   over   the   roll   of   a   beater. 

Humidity.  The  condition  of  the  aii 
with  reference  to  moisture.  When  air 
contains  all  the  water  it  can  carry  as 
invisible  gas,  a  very  slight  reduction 
in  temperature  will  cause  condensa- 
tion, or  mist;  this  point  is  termed  the 
dew-point.  Relative  Humidity  is  the 
percentage  of  the  total  water-carry- 
ing power  or  ratio  of  moisture  actual- 
ly present  to  the  amount  necessary  to 
cause   saturation. 

Hydrated.  Chemically  combined  with 
water;  e.g..  slaked  lime  is  hydrated. 
Well  beaten  stock  is  said  to  be  hy- 
drated. 

Hydraulic.  Pertaining  to  liquids  in 
motion  or  under  pressure.  The  term 
usually  refers  to  machinery  operated 
by  falling  water,  or  by  the  transmis- 
sion of  pressure  through  water. 

Hydrocarbons.  Compounds  of  hydro- 
gen and  eardon  only.  The  petroleum 
compounds  are  hydrocarbons.  Cellu- 
lose is  not,  because  it  contains  oxygen 
in   addition    to    carbon    and    hydrogen. 

Hydrocellulose.  A  triable  powder,  ob- 
tained by  exposing  cellulose.previously 


dipped  in  a  dilute  mineral  acid,  to 
air.  Paper  dipped  in  weak  sulphuric 
acid  or  in  moderately  strong  bleach 
liquor,  and  then  warmed,  is  quickly 
destroyed  because  of  this  change  in 
constitution. 

Hydrochloric  Acid.  An  acid  (HCl)  oc- 
casionally used  to  hasten  the  procese 
of  bleaching  paper  pulp.  The  con«- 
pound  is  a  gas  soluble  in  water.  Tlie 
strongest  form  in  common  use  is  call- 
ed "concentrated"  and  is  an  aqueous 
solution  containing  about  37  per  cent. 
HCl;  Sp.  Gr.  1.19.  A  common  name 
is  muriatic  acid,  and  it  is  sometime! 
called  spirits  of  salt,  being  obtained 
from  common  salt  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

Hydrogen  Dioxide     Hydrogen  Peroxide. 

A  compciund  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
H  O^,  which  has  a  strong  bleaching 
action  by  reason  of  its  unstable  char- 
acter, which  tends  to  a  breaking  up 
of  its  molecule  and  liberation  of  nas 
cent  oxygen.     2H^  O^   =   2H^0_|_0.,. 

Hydrolysis.  The  breaking  down  of  or- 
ganic compounds  by  the  entry  of  the 
molecule  of  water.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  reactions  in  cooking  wood 
for  pulp. 

Hydrometer.  An  instrument  tor  meas- 
uring the  specific  gravity  of  liquids. 
Hydrometers  usually  consist  of  a  bulb 
elongated  to  save  space. surmounted  by 
a  stem  on  which  are  the  graduations: 
the  whole  is  weighted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  float  vertically.  The  instrument 
sinks  farther  in  light  liquids  than  in 
dense  ones,  and  the  scales  are  leased 
on  this  fact.     See   Beaume. 

Hygrometer.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  amount  of  moisture  in  tlie 
air.  One  form  consists  of  two  ther- 
mometers, the  bulb  of  one  being^cov- 
erred  with  wet  silk,  and  the  other  dry. 
The  air  circulating  about  the  wet  Inilb 
causes  evaporation,  which  lowers  tlie 
temperature.  The  difference  between 
the  wet  and  dry  bulb  temperatures  is 
a  measure  of  the  saturation  of  the  air. 
(See  Humidity.)  Air  approaching  sat- 
uration will  evaporate  very  little  at 
the  wet  bulb,  so  the  difference  in  tem- 
peratures will  be  small. 

Hygroscopic.  Having  the  property  of 
taking  moisture  from  the  air,  deli- 
quescent. 

Hypochlorite  of  Lime.  Calcium  hypo- 
rhliirite.      See    Bleaching    Powder. 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda  or  Hypo-anti- 
■  chlor.  Properly,  thiosulphate  of  soda. 
A  white  crystallized  or  granular  sub- 
stance used  to  correct  excess  of 
bleach. 


I 


Idler.  A  pulley  which  directs  or  car- 
ries a  belt,  or  by  pressure  or  tension 
puts  a  slack  belt  into  operation.  It 
does  not   transmit   power. 

I.  H.  P.  Indicated  horse  power;  the 
result  obtained  by  calculation  from 
an    indicator   card. 

Imitation  Art.  Paper  heavily  loaded 
with  clay  and  run  through  damping 
calenders. 

(To    be    continued.) 
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The  Paper  Markets  of  Europe 

strong  Recovery  In  Sweden 
Frankfort,  June  otli. — AL-cordin^'  to  Gurman  nianu- 
faulurers,  who  are  in  a  position  to  Isnow  both  sides. 
Swedish  newsprint  is  clieaper  and  more  active  than  the 
(ierman.  The  reasons  for  this  state  of  things  are  two- 
f oUl :  The  German  policy  of  raising  the  price  in  the 
iinwiso  attempt  to  place  it  on  nearly  a  parity  with  the 
price  on  the  world's  markets,  has  overshot  the  mark 
and  German  manufacturers  are  now  thoroughly  dis- 
turbed by  finding  that  demand  has  naturally  left  them, 
and  by  the  inevitable  action  of  economic  law,  has  trans- 
ferred itself  to  other  countries. 

The  commercial  Journal  of  Sweden,  Affarsvarlden, 
in  it.s  current  issues  is  decidedly  ojitimistic  in  regard  to 
this  feature  of  the  Swedish  market.  Summarizing  these 
reports  the  position  in  Sweden  may  be  called  generally 
satisfactory:  "The  market  for  sulphite  pulp  is  specially 
active ;  the  quantities  of  strong  pulp  taken  are  particu- 
larly noteworthy.  European  demand  for  easyJileach- 
ing  pulp  is  fair,  but  from  overseas  numerous  orders  are 
coming  in.  Prices  on  the  English  market  where  de- 
mand has  increased  slowly  but  steadily,  are : 
For  easy-bleaching  £12. .5  per  ton  c.  i.  f.  English  ports. 
Strong,  prime  £12.  to  12,15  per  ton  c.  i.  f. 

From  France  and  Italy  demand  is  particularly  good 
for  bleached  sulphite  at  95  to  110  francs  per  100  kilos 
c.  i.  f.  P'rench  ports,  at  1600  lire  per  ton  c.  i.  f.  Genoa, 
while  sales  of  .strong  pulp  are  reported  at  60  to  65 
francs  and  1201ire  for  two  kilos  c.  i.  f.  Spanish  paper 
makers  are  paying  3-4  pesos  c.  i.  f.  The  American  mar- 
ket is  developing  well,  although  slowly ;  prices  are 
generally  unchanged,  2.45  to  2.75  dollar.s  per  cwt.  of 
strong,  and  3.90  to  4,  dollars  per  cwt.  of  bleached  pulp 
ex  dock.  These  prices  are  cheaper  than  the  German. 
Great  interest  is  felt  over  the  possibility  r)f  an  Ameri- 
can duty  on  wood  from  Canada,  and  a  duty  on  news- 
print is  regarded  here  as  ]n-actically  certain.  Large 
orders  for  ground  wood  have  been  received  from  France 
and  England  at  unchanged  prices,  60  to  63  crowns  per 
ton  for  Goteborg.  The  market  for  dry  mechanical  is 
also  active  at  120  to  135  crowns  per  ton.  A  new  impetus 
has  been  given  to  the  newsprint  market,  and  produc- 
tion during  the  year,  when  the  fig-ures  are  given  out, 
will  show  a  notable  increase.  An  impoi-tant  factor 
in  this  increase  is  the  output  of  the  new  paper  mill  at 
Jfissefors,  a  deseriijtion  of  its  newsprint  machine,  given 
in  the  Triivarutidning,  indicates  a  present  speed  of 
800  feet  a  minute,  and  an  output  of  about  14,000  tons 
of  paper  a.  year. 

German  News  Print  Above  Parity 

P'rankfurt,  June  6.  On  the  Bourse  today  the  quota- 
lions  for  newsprint  were:  —  Home  price:  13000  to  14,- 

000  marks  (about  47  dollars)  a  ton:  New  York  3  1-2 
cents  per  lb.  c.  i.  f.  and  7  1-4  cents  per  kilo.  f.  o.  b.  Ger- 
man  poi-ts.  These  figures  excited  a  good  deal  of  re- 
mark among  paper  exporters  and  wholesalers,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  above  quotations  of  this  impor 
tant  article  of  commerce  were  considered  unnaturally 
high.     On  inquiry  it  was  found  to  he  the  best  opinion 

1  hat  if  these  prices  are  maintained,  German  newsprint 
will  no  longer  be  relatively  cheap,  and  will,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  lose  its  favored  position,  because  it 
is  now  actually  above  its  parity  with  pricces  on  the 
world's  markets.  In  fact  some  manufacturers,  when 
a.sked,  admitted  that  it  has  lost  the  markets,  and 
pointed    to    the    accumulation  of    unsold    stocks    and 


stagnation,  as  proofs.  The  manufacturers,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  prices,  find  themselves  in  the 
rapids,  the  current  has  carried  them  too  far,  and  in 
their  attempt  to  make  the  mark  equal  the  dollar,  their 
concerns  have  gone  over  the  dam. 

The  instinct  of  all  Germans  is  to  make  something 
out  of  their  depreciated  money;  but  few  persons  out- 
side Germany  know  on  what  an  extensive  basis  this 
instinct  stands  and  what  secret  national  ends  it  serves. 
One  of  these  purposes  is  the  introduction  of  coefficients 
for  every  article  of  trade,  and  these  ioefficients  are  now 
so  high  in  many  instances  that  when  the  inland  price  is 
multiplied  by  a  figure  that  will  make  the  goods  cost  as 
much  as  they  would  in  New  York,  the  price  resulting  is 
often  ab.surdly  high,  and  far  above  that  of  the  world's 
markets.  This,  of  course,  defeats  its  own  object,  which 
is  to  keep  the  price  of  goods  as  high  as  po.ssible,  with- 
out over-topping  the  figure  at  which  they  can  success- 
fully meet  competition.  It  is  easy  to  .see  the  anxiety 
witli  which  German  paper  makers  view  the  position  of 
their  products.  The  cry  is  to  keep  the  price  down,  and 
one  proposal  to  effect  this  result  is  the  suggestion  to 
make  a  sixty  per  cent,  assessment  of  the  surplus  profits 
on  exports  on  newsprint.  This  siirplus,  or  the  differ- 
ence between  the  inland  price  of  a  ton  of  newsprint 
and  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  in  New  York,  was  often 
.supposed  to  be  much  greater  than  it  really  is.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Committee  of  the  Reichstag,  after- 
careful  inquiry,  found  that  this  profit  from  the  dif- 
ferent exchange  value  of  money  ( Valutagewinne)  is 
diminishing  alarmingly  owing  to  the  high  priee  of  news- 
print at  home.  An  exporter  told  the  writer  that  the 
"cheapness"  of  German  new.sprint  today  was  nothing 
but  piffle.  "Many  foi-eign  countries  were  producing 
it  cheaper.'" 

The   Market   Crisis   In   Russia 

In  an  article  uiiilcr  this  head,  the  Moscow  Pravda,  No. 
16.  May,  says:  "The  industrial  crisis  of  1922  differs 
fundamentally  from'  that  of  last  .year.  Hitherto  all 
industries  had  to  hand  over  their  products  without  pay- 
ment to  the  State.  The  basis  of  the  crisis  was  that  the 
State  was  unable  to  provide  indu.strial  plants  with  the 
the  necessary  coal  and  raw  materials.  The  results  were; 
The  concentration  of  industries,  restriction  of  output 
and  decline  in  production,  because  only  a  few  of  the 
more  important  could  be  supplied  with  materials.  At 
the  present  time  industry  has  been  put  back  on  a  nor- 
mal economic  basis,  but  the  want  now  is  CAPITAL." 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  these  reports  of  in- 
dustrial revival  in  Russia.  Even  if  they  are  largely 
propangada,  they  mean  that  there  are  people  willing 
to  pay  for  their  belief  in  Russian  development,  for 
propaganda  is  a  costlj-  business  and  implies  an  object 
and  money  to  back  it.  The  number  of  newspapers  and 
books  published  in  Russian  is  astonishing  — Every  day 
three  appear  in  Frankfurt,  and  their  advertising  col- 
umns certainly  show  that  business  is  going  on.  One  of 
the  most  trustworthy  of  German  Trade  Journals,  '  ■  Der 
Konfektionar"  of  May  28,  states  that  all  the  Russian 
industries  are  incorporated  in  trusts,  cartells,  manu- 
facturers' associations,  with  a  good  many  private  con- 
cerns in  free  operation.  A  very  significant  thing  is 
the  present  activity  of  24  produce  and  stock  exchanges, 
dealing  in  all  commodities,  textiles,  paper,  metals,  grain, 
furs,  wood  and  pulpwood,  etc.  And  their  factor  is  the 
creation  of  the  First  Russian  Export  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.. 
with  a  capital  of  4  million  gold  rubles.  Evidently  capi- 
al  also  is  making  its  appearance. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
A  — Properties  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Materials 

A-1;  A-15  Glucosan.  AME  I'lCTET  ami  PIERRE 
CASTAN  Uuiv.  of  Geneva.  Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  in,  64o, 
(1920);  Paper,  xxviii,  20-21.  i  May  2.'),  1921  i.  Transla- 
tion by  Hanild  llihbert,  Yale  Univ.  The  probalile  form- 
nla  is  given.    -A.  P.   -C. 

A-1 ;  B-4  Jack  Pine  as  a  Pulp  Wood.  Pulp  and  Paper, 
xix,  lOitl-1092.  (Oct.  27,  1921).  A  popular  artic-le  (in 
the'  suitability  of  Jack  pine  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  pulp  is  produced  and  (-omplemented  by  data  on 
Jack  pine  collected  from  various  articles  previously 
])ublished  and  compiled  by  W.  B.  STOKES  of  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratories,  Montreal.   -A.  P.   -C. 

A-3  Bagasse  Paper.  CH.  GROUD.  Papier,  xxiv,  226- 
22S,  (.May  1921).  Brief  discu.ssion  of  the  suitability  of 
bagasse  as  a  source  of  paper.   -A.  P.   -C. 

A-15  Absorption  of  Alkalis  by  Cellulose.  I.  :M.  KOL- 
THOFF.  Pharm.  Weekblad,  Iviii,  -16-56,  (1921)  ; 
Analyst,  xlvi,  257-258,  (June  1921).  Although  cellulose 
does  not  absorb  sodium  and  potassium  hydroxides  in 
the  physical  sense,  they  are  taken  up  by  it  from  solu- 
tions, and  Avith  concentrations  up  to  4  N  the  amounts 
are  proportional  to  the  concentration.  Thus,  from  so- 
dium hydroxide  solutions  of  4N,  2N,  N,  0.5N,  O.IN,'  0,5N, 
and  O.dlN  strength,  nndried  cellulose  removed  3.2,  1.4, 
0.65.  0.35,  0.085,  0.04,  and  0.011  molecular-equivalents 

X 

per   gram   respectively,    and    in  the  equation  —  ^Ac 

m 
these  results  therefore  show  A  =  0.8.  With  dried  cellu- 
lose the  following  figures  were  obtained:  from  4N,  2.1  : 
2N,  1.1 :  N,  0.58 ;  0.5N,  0.3 :  O.IN,  0.055 ;  and  0.0.5N,  0.03  : 
giving  A  =  0.55.  Between  concentrations  of  4N  and  6N, 
the  amounts  taken  up  are  constant  and  independent  o'i 
the  concentration:  3.3,  3.2,  and  3.1  for  4N,  5N,  and  GN 
respectively,  and  chemical  combination  takes  place. 
Above  6N  a  sharp  increase  occurs  and  amounts  again 
become  constant :  5.2  and  5.5  for  7N  and  8N ;  a  differ- 
ent combination  is  formed.  Alkali  carbonates  ai'e  not 
taken  up  by  cellulose.  From  barium  hydroxide  more  is 
taken  than  from  alkali  hvdroxides;  thus  filter  paper 
took  0.53,  0.52,  0.28,  0.30,  5.14.  and  0.03  molecular  equi- 
valents per  gram  from  barium  hydroxide  solutions  of 
00.29N,  0.27N.  0.095N,  0.087N.  ().028N,  and  0.0084N  con- 
centration rcspee-tively,  and  with  cotton  wool  the 
amounts  were  0.62,  0.39,  0.22,  and  0.14,  with  0.3N,  0.1 5N 
and  0.03N.  The  amounts  taken  up  are  proportional  to 
the  square  roots  of  the  concentration.  Ammonia  is  tak- 
en up  only  in  the  presence  of  other  alkalis.   -A.  P.   -('. 

A-15  Absorption  of  Lead  and  Copper  by  Cellulose.  1 
M.  KOLTIIOFF.  Pharm.  Weekblad,  Iviii,  152-159, 
(1921);  Analyst,  xlvi.  2.58,  (June  1921).  \eutral  solu- 
tions of  lead  salts  are  not  completelj'  absorbed  by  cellu- 
lose. If  an  alkali  hydroxide  containing  carbonate  be 
added  to  the  solution,  all  the  lead  is  removed,  but  this 
is  due  to  precipitation  of  most  of  the  lead,  after  which 
the  remainder  is  absorbed.  With  very  dilute  lead  solu- 
tions, the  amount  adsorbed  by  cellulose  is  dependent  on 
the  concentration;  in  stronger  solutions  the  amount  ab- 
sorbed is  proportional  to  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  of  the 
cellulose.  -A.  P.  -C. 

A-15  Constitution  of  Cellobiose  (Cellose).  W.  X.  11 A- 
WORTH  and  E.  L.  HIRST.  J.  Chem.  Soc,  .xix,  193-201, 


(1921).  The  structure  of  cellobiose  has  been  investigat- 
ed and  experimental  evidence  is  brought  forward  in 
support  of  the  constitutional  formula  proposed  pre- 
viously (J.  Chem.  Soc,  cxix,  809,  1919.)  Cellobiose  may 
be  regarded  as  i.>-lucose-betagIucoside.  -A.  P.  -C. 
E. — Acid  Pulp  Processes  and  Equipment 

E-3  Sulphite  Yield  Tests  from  Average  Wood,  Infect- 
ed   Wood,    and    Chipper  .Sawdust.  JOHN  S.  HATES. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  607-610,  (June  9.  1921).    Detailed 
aceouut  of  mill-scale    experiments    carried  out    at  the 
Kenogami  mill  of  Priee  Bros.  &  ("o.,  Ltd..    during  De- 
cember 1920    and  January  1921.     A  digester  cook  was 
first  run  off  on  average   pulpwood  to  find,    by  careful 
measurements,  the  cause  of  the  considerable  reduction 
(about  20  per  cent)  in  j'ield  per  cook  as  compared  with 
1913.    A  second  commercial  run  was  made  on  selected 
rotten  or  infected  wood  to  compare  the  results  in  view 
of  the  recent  practice  of  saving  balsam  fir  trees  affect- 
ed by  decay.   A  third  cook  was  made  on  the  fine  wood 
material    rejected    by    the    chip    screens    as  a  possible 
means  of  utilization    in  preference    to  burning    in  the 
boiler  house.     The  tests  were  considered  in  relation  to 
the  regular  sulphite  for  news  print  and  board  products. 
In  the  first  test  there  was  a  total  yield  of  oven-dry  pnlj) 
amounting  to    45.93St   of  the  oven-dry  weight    of    the 
wood  in  the    digester,  which   was  about    all  the    wood 
could  produce.    A  corresponding  test  made    in  1913  in 
the  same  digester  showed  the  yield  from  the  same  num- 
ber of  cords  was  now   about  20  per    cent,   less   than    7 
yeai-s  previous.  This  is  probably  explained  by  the  much 
higher  proportion  of  dense  spruce  at  that  time.   In  run 
Xo.  2  the  total  yield  of  No.  1  pulp,  screenings,  and  knots 
was  45.9  per  cent,  of  the  chips  on  the  oven-dry  weight 
basis,    i.e.,   exactly   the   same   as    in   run    No.    1.     The 
strength,  freeuess,  action  on  the  news   print  paper  ma- 
chines, and  quality  in  general  of  the  No.  1  sulphite  from 
this  run  were  surprisingly  close  to  those  of  regular  sul- 
phite, although  the  color  was  more  of  a  dull  yellow  and 
the  screening  test  showed  more  fine  fibers.    The  yields 
of  No.  2  pulp  and  knots  were  a  little  higher  than  usual, 
probably  on  account  of  wetter  wood,  due  to  the  absorb- 
ent action  of  decay.     The  results  showed  that  infected 
wood  is  still  good  for  sulphite,  at  least  provided  decay 
ha.s  only  discolored  the  wood  without  reducing  it  to  soft 
punk.    The  chipper  sawdust    used  for   run  Xo.  3  repre- 
sented the  average  jiulpwood  I'educed  to  a  finelj'  divid- 
ed condition,  but  not  as  fine  as  ordinary  sawdust  from 
slashers  or  sawmills.  The  cooking  conditions  were  mild- 
er than  for  ordinary  news  print  sulphite.    Washing  in 
tiie  blow-pit  took  a  longer  time  than  usual  on  account  of 
the  fineness  or  "slowness"  of  the  pulp.    The  laps  from 
the  wet  machine  occasionally  cracked  a  little  when  fold- 
ing, and  the  pulp  was  slightly   dirtier  than    usual,  but 
was  comparatively  good    in  co1<h'  and    general  appear- 
ance.  The  total  yield  of  No.  1  sulphite  (44.67  per  cent) 
and  refined  screenings  (1.02  per    cent.)  was  45.69  per 
cent,  of  the  sawdust  on   the  oven-dry  weight  basis.    It 
was   used  in  making   jute    board    on  the  cylinder    ma- 
chine; but  it  was   considered  that    the  fiber   would  be 
quite  suitable   for  news  print   if  properly   mixed   with 
regular  sulphite.    -A.  P.   -C. 

E-0  Acidproof  Mortar.  Can.  Patent  No.  214.511.  A. 
W.  EKSTROM.  Dec.  6.  1921.  The  mortar  is  made  up  of 
Portland  cement  8  to  16  parts  by  volume,  chamot  3  to 
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7  parts,  alum  slate  1  to  4  parts,  to  vvliich  may  be  add- 
ed suitable  filler.  It  is  mixed  with  a  suitable  quantity 
of  waterglass  of  suitable  concentration  just  before 
using.  The  cliamot  renders  the  cenuMit  waterproof,  the 
alum  slate  makes  the  mas.><  ductile,  and  the  waterglass 
converts  the  mass  into  a  pa.ste,  acts  as  a  binder,  and 
keeps  the  mass  homogeneous,  even  after  dryioig.  -A.  P. 
-C. 

E-0  Acidproof  Mortar.  Can.  patent  No.  214,  512,  P. 
G.  P:KSTH().M,  Dec-,  (i,  1921.  The  mortar  is  made  up  of 
blast  ftu-nace  slag  55  to  78  parts  by  weight,  litharge  12 
to  •'iO,  pot  stone  10  to  15  parts,  with  or  without  filler. 
The  mixture  is  stirred  with  waterglass  just  before 
using.  The  litharge  or  other  lead  oxide,  e.g.,  mud  from 
aecumulators,  forms  acidproof  siilicates  with  the  silica 
of  the  slag.  The  pot  stone,  which  can  be  replaced  by 
asbestos,  magnesia.or  other  "fat"  magnesium  miner- 
als, makes  the  mass  ductile.  By  suitably  proportion- 
ing the  constituents  the  mass  can  be  made  so  as  to 
have  the  same  expansion  coefficient  as  iron.  After  set- 
ting the  mass  is  very  elastic  and  can  be  alternately 
heated  and  cooled  without  breaking.  -A.  P.  -C. 
K. —  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

K-4  The  Separation  of  Plant  Fibers  by  Bacterial  Ac- 
tion. .1.  MICOL  DE  PORTEMOXT.  Papier,  xxiv,  224- 
225,  (May  1921).  Brief  outline  of  the  action  of  various 
organisms  in  retting  processes.   -A.  P.   -C. 

K-8  Dyeing  of  Paper  Pulp.  J.  HUEBNER.  J.  Soc. 
Dyers  and  Col.,  xxxvii,  1:^9-145,  (1921)  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xl,  382-383A,  (June  15,  1921).  In  the  manufacture 
of  paper  pulp  the  degree  of  disintegration  of  the  fibers 
l)roduced  by  beating  greatly  influences  the  affinity  of 
the  pulp  for  dyestuffs.  When  samples  of  pulp  produced 
from  purified  cotton  yarn  are  immersed  under  compar- 
able conditions  in  a  solution  of  Night  Blue  the  amount 
of  dyestuff  absorbed  was  inversely  proportional  to  the 
avei-age  length  of  the  fibers,  aiul  while  unbeaten  cotton 
yarn  showed  a  constantly  increasing  absorption  during 
72  hours,  the  absorption  by  the  most  highly  disinte- 
grated pulp  was  almost  complete  during  the  first  hour. 
The  highly  disintegrated  pulp  absorbed  almost  twice  as 
much  dyestuff  as  the  unbeaten  yarn,  but  had  no  greater 
depth  of  shade.  In  the  pulp  made  from  wood,  increasing 
disintegration  augmented  the  rate  of  absorption  but  did 
)iot  influence  the  amount  of  dyestuff  absorbed.  When 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  Night  Blue,  jute,  bleached 
poplar  pulp,  and  unbleached  sulphite  absorbed  the  dye 
more  quickly  than  bleached  espai'to  and  cotton  half- 
.stuff.  The  sizing  of  paper  pulp  greatly  increases  its  af- 
finity for  dyestuffs,  and  when  resin  size  was  added  to  a 
bath  containing  Metanil  Yellow  or  Scarlet  R  and  alum, 
the  pulp  immersed  therein  rapidly  absorbed  80  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  dyestuff.  For  the  production  of  cheaper 
and  faster  shades,  such  mineral  colors  as  Iron  Buff 
Chrome  Yellow,  Manganese  Bronze,  and  Prussian  Blue 
should  be  precipitated  within  the  pulp.  Acid  dvestuffs 
have  httle  affinity  for  paper  pulp  unless  it  is'heavily 
sized.  Fast  shades  are  obtained  by  precipitating  an  acid 
dyestuff  by  means  of  a  basic  dyestuff  in  the  pulp,  and 
useful  combinations  are  Auramine  and  Naphthol'  Yel- 
low S;  CVirysoidine,  Magenta,  or  Brillant  Green  and 
Orange  II;  Victoria  Blue  and  Water  Blue  or  Methylene 
Blue ;  Rhodamme  and  Eosin,  etc.  Direct  dyes  are  'espe- 
cially suitable  for  the  production  of  mottled  paper  and 
the  shades  obtained  are  fast.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-12  Head  of  the  Stock    Back  of   the   Slice     H 

LHOMME  and  M.  ARGY.  Papeterie,  xliii  445-448' 
(May  25,  1921).  Translated  by  A.  Papineau-Couture 
m  Paper  Industry,  iii,  1120-1122,  (Nov.  1921)     In  ma- 


chine made  papers  the  strength  in  the  machine  is  great- 
er than  in  the  cross  direction  on  account  of  the  tend- 
ency of  the  fibers  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  direction 
of  flow  of  the  water  which  carries  them.  This  may  be 
largely  overcome  if  the  speed  of  the  stock  under  the 
last  slice  is  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  wire,  as  the  rela- 
tive velocity  then  becomes  zero.  The  height  of  stock  (h) 
required  to  give    this  velocity  (v)   is  given  by  the  for- 

v- 
mula  li  = — .    A  tahic  is  given  showing  the  values  of  h 

2g 
for  values  of  v  ranging  from  5  to  350  meters  jxt  niinuto 
(().083-5.85  m.  per  sec).  The  proper  height  of  the  last 
slice  above  the  wire  can  be  calculated  from  the  con- 
sistency of  the  stock,  the  weight  of  the  paper,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  stock,  dividing  by  the  proper  coefficient 
of  contraction  for  that  kind  of  aperture.  For  newsprint 
weighing  45  g.  per  sq.  m.  on  a  machine  workiii"'  at  300 
m.  per  mm.  (about  1,000  ft.  a  min.)  the  height  of  the 
slice  should  be  about  13.8  mm.  (about  0.55  in.)  and  the 
height  of  the  stock  about  1.74  m.  (about  70  in.).  The 
after  is  higher  than  is  usually  seen  on  paper  machines 
but  is  probably  not  very  far  from  that  actuallv  used  on 
machines  working  at  about  1,000  ft.    -A.  P.   -C. 

K-12  Effects  of  the  Arrangement  of  the  Suction  Boxes 
on  the  Life  of  Fourdrinier  Wires.  E  MESSMER 
Monit.  Papeterie.  Francaise,  Iii,  323-325,  (June  1  19->1) 
Translated  by  A.  Papineau-Couture  in  Paper  Trade"  J ! 
Ixxiu,  80,82,  (Nov.  10,  1921).  The  wear  of  four.lrinie,' 
wires  IS  mamly  due  to  the  high  tension  under  whh-h 
ttiey  work.  This  in  turn  is  very  largely  due  to  the  high 
suction  generally  used,  which  causes  the  wire  to  adhere 
strongly  to  the  suction  boxes,  increases  the  tension  in 
tlie  wire,  and  causes  considerable  friction  as  the  wire 
passes  over  the  edge  of  the  suction  boxes  with  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  wear.  The  importance  of  the  ad- 
herence of  the  wire  to  the  suction  boxes  is  proved  l.v 
the  tact  that  it  has  been  shown  that  at  least  70  per  cent 
ot  the  tota    power  required  to  drive  the  wet  end  of  the 

fw  wil"'      !'tu"  "'^'^-"P  '"  overcoming  the  friction  of 
e  wire  and  the  suction  boxes.    On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  suction  IS  reduced  (other  things  remaining  equal) 
he  shee    wi     not  be  sufficiently  dry  when    it  reache 

boxe  i!  >  '?  ^^T\'  ""'^'"^  '"-^^^ks.  If  the  .suction 
i^ion^K  '  T"'  '"''■  ^^■'''^''  '"  *'^^t  the  sheet  is  con- 
tniuously  under  suction  from  the  time  it  arrives  at  the 
first  box  until  ,t  leaves  the  last,  a  much  lower  vacum 
an  be  used.  The  sheet  will  be  sufficiently  drv  S  ', 
reaches  the  presses  and  the  wear  on  the  wire  vile 
STeatly  reduced.  In  a  certain  mill,  after  eff  cti^il  t  e 
H.ange  in  the  arrangement  of  the  suction  boxes"  e 
-ta  vacuum  was  reduced  about  half,  the  drvnes's  on 
reaching  the  presses  increased  about  30  per  cent  and 
the  production  of  paper  per  wire  (ov,  wha?  comes  to  the 
.same  tlung^  the  life  of  the  wires)  inc^ea.sed  aSouTsO  per 

^h^ne^  W^T^^nvl^^.^^^  Multi-Cylinder   Mold  Ma- 

TT^f^  ^^°°^Paper  Made  from  Sponges.   PAUL  TAC 
US.SEL.    Papier,  xxiv,  198-199,   (Mav  1921)     Ana  yses 

floo,.  '''■'^""'"^""  "*■  '^"^'^P^^^  of  felts  for  lay  no  on 
floors    under  carpets    and  linoleums    has  o.iven  as  the 

bl'r'r  '■°™P"f!""--  sponges  55  per  cent:  animal  ff- 
beis  20  per  cent.,  jute  20  per  cent.,  miscellaneous  fibers 
(spruce  pulp,  cotton,  flax)  5  per  ;ent.  It  is 'zed  with 
o  to  8  percent  of  rosin  and  is  loaded  with  Chin;  da^  It 
(Continued  on  Page  526.) 
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UiNflTED  STATES  TIOTES 


The  will  of  James  Outterson,  pap^r  manufacturer  of 
Northern  New  York,  who  died  May  6,  was  filed  for  pro- 
bate in  New  York  City  last  Friday.  Mr.  Outterson 
bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Eva  S.  Outterson  of  Carthage,  N.  Y.  She  will  receive 
all  the  personal  effects  and  the  life  income  of  a  trust 
fund  of  $400,000,  which  later  is  to  be  divided  between 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Eva  G.  Balmat  of  Carthage,  and  a 
granddaughter,  Mary  G.  Outterson.  A  codicil  of  No- 
vember 19,  1920,  sets  apart  a  trust  fund  of  $200,000 
for  Eva  Madeline  Murphy,  formerly  of  Carthage,  who 
is  to  receive  the  income  during  her  life,  the  principal 
later  to  be  divided  between  the  two  younger  heirs  who 
inherit  Mrs.  Outterson 's  share.  The  Carthage  Free 
Library  will  receive  a  bequest  of  $2'), 000. 

Discussing  trends  in  the  lumber  indu.stry,  the  Timber- 
man,  in  a  current  issue  tells  of  the  migration  westward 
of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  in  the  Vnited  States 
during  the  last  thirty  year.s.  The  number  of  paper 
mills  in  Wisconsin  are  cited  as  furnishing  a  striking 
evidence  of  this  movement.  The  development  of  the 
paper  industry  and  the  value  of  paper,  says  the  Timber- 
man,  enables  its  manufacturers  to  compete  in  the  log 
markets  with  the  saw-mill  operators,  and  paper  man- 
ufacture always  follows  the  lumber  industry.  The 
.spruce  and  hemlock  forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  of 
the  United  States  and  British  Columbia  are  now  fur- 
nisliing  pulp,  not  only  for  paper  mills  of  their  own, 
but  arc  also  .sending  shipments  Ea.st.  The  Timbcnnaii 
believes  that  Portland  will  become  the  lumber  center 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  admirably  situated  for  this 
purpose,  since  it  is  midway  between  the  north  and  south 
limits  of  the  Douglas  fir  region,  and  at  the  gateway  to 
the  pine  producing  di.stricts  of  the  Inlaiul  Empire. 

W.  B.  Van  Allen  of  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  acting  for  New 
York  aiul  New  England  creditors  of  the  Northern  Fiber 
Company,  has  come  into  possession  of  the  company's 
pulp  mill  at  Ontonagnon,  Mich.  Bidding  in  at  a  l)ank- 
ruptcy  sale  ordered  by  a  referee  for  a  United  States 
district  court,  Mr.  Van  Allen  acquired  the  property  for 
$102,000,  less  than  one-seventh  the  amount  spent  on  it 
by  the  Northern  Fiber  Company.  The  plant  was  left 
incomplete  when  the  war  time  market  broke,  sending 
the  Northern  Fiber  Company  into  liankruptcy.  The 
plans  of  tlie  new  ownei-s  for  the  disposal  of  the  property 
arc  .still  incomplete  but  it  is  understood  that  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  it  will  be  changed  from  a  pulp 
mill  into  a  paper  mill,  although  the  fact  that  a  large 
amount  of  money  must  be  expended  to  finish  the  plant 
and  put  it  on  a  producing  basis  may  delay  action. 

Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  executive  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  and  George  W.  Sisson, 
Jr.,  hand  of  the  Ratiuette  River  Paper  Company,  have 
sailed  for  Europe  on  a  .joint  tour  of  investigation  of 
the  paper  indu.stry  on  the  continent.  Dr.  Baker  will 
give  particular  attention  to  a  study  of  the  situation  in 
Scandinavian   countries   and   Germany. 

The  town  of  Madison,  Maine  has  vntcd  to  contribute 
toward  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  canal 
at  Madison,  meeting  the  offer  of  the  Northern  Paper 
Company  to  give  $1 .1,000  of  the  cost  if  tlie  town  would 
authorize  a  contribution  of  $3,000.  President  Garret 
Schenck  of  the  company,  addressing  a  town  meeting, 
said  that  his  company  is  planning  extensive  improve- 


ments at  its  jilant.  and  offered  to  replace  the  present  (if 
foot  bridge  with  one  25  feet  longer. 

I.  S.  Reynolds  is  leaving  the  sales  organization  of  the 
Groveton  and  Clarcnuuit  Paper  Companies  subsidiaries 
of  the  Brompton  Pul])  and  Paper  Co.  to  become  general 
sales  manager  and  vice-president  of  the  well  known 
firm  of  New  York  paper  merchants,  Coy  Hunt  and  Co., 
Mr.  Reynolds  will  be  succeeded  by  G.  M.  Wetmore  as 
head  of  the  Groveton  and  Clarmont  sales  forces.  Mr. 
Wetmore  has  served  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Reynolds  since 
January,  1920,  when  he  joined  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Groveton  and  Claremont  Paper  Companies  after  having 
served  the  Diem  and  Wing  Paper  Company  and  other 
well  known  Western  ])ai)er  houses  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Grosvener  M.  Jones,  chief  of  the  Paper  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  according 
to  an  announcement  from  Washington,  will  resign  so 
a.s  to  take  charge  of  the  new  financial  division  of  the 
bureau.  Mr.  Jones  in  all  probability  will  be  succeeded 
by  John  Matthews,  Jr.,  sales  manager  of  the  Miami 
Pajier  Company  of  West  Carrolton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews has  been  accepted  for  the  place  in  accordance 
with  Governmental  regulations,  but  his  application  has 
yet  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  United  States  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission.  Pending  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Matthews'  ajipointment.  Constant  Southworth,  who  has 
been  assisting  Mr.  Jones,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  divi- 
.sion.  Mr.  Southworth  was  with  the  United  States  Tariff 
Bill.  The  work  of  the  Division  is  to  be  broadened  so 
that  in  addition  to  handling  paper,  boxboard  and  other 
paper  commodities,  the  division  will  also  handle  printed 
nuittcr,   iirinting,   lithograjtiiing  machines,  etc. 

Wilfred  Wylde,  head  of  the  chemical  research  depart- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company  of  Ban- 
gor, Me.,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Liberty 
Paper  Company.  Mr.  Wylde  is  a  graduate  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technolog}%  He  has  been  lectur- 
ing on  paper  making  during  the  past  two  years  at  the 
LTniversity   of  Maine. 

Oscar  Thilmany,  founder  of  the  Thilmany  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  of  Kaukauna,  Wis.,  died  at  Prankf(u-t- 
on-Main,  Germany,  May  21,  according  to  word  received 
by  liis  friends  in  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Thilmany  was  80 
years  old.  He  was  one  of  the  most  successful  i)aper 
manufacturers  of  the  Fox  River  Valley.  He  retired  in 
1901,  and  lived  in  Germany  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Thil- 
many is  survived  by  his  widow  and  one  daughter. 


THOROLD  MAY  GET  BLEACH  PLANT 

Tiu^  Coniagas  Reduction  Company  handling  Cobalt 
ore  at  its  Thorold  plant  is  reported  to  have  marie 
arrangements  to  amalgamate  with  the  Electric  Gas 
lileacliing  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  said  that  the  lat- 
ter Company  has  an  improved  method  for  treating  the 
Cobalt  ores  and  also  expects  to  market  chlorine  and 
caustic  .'■■oda.  Some  of  its  output  is  now  being  sold 
to  paper  and  pulp  mill.s  in  the  St.  Catharine's  neighbor- 
hiHid. 


When  we  are  undeservedly  praised,  we  commend  our 
critic's  .iudgment.  When  we  are  deservedly  censured, 
what  do  we  do? 
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Mr.  J.  Holland,  export  manager  of  Becker  and  Com- 
pany, London,  England,  is  now  Iti  Canada  on  his  way 
home  from  an  extensive  tour  in  Australasia. 

On  June  1st,  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limit- 
ed, put  into  operation  the  first  bank  of  calls  of  their 
ehlorination  plant  at  the  Cornwall  mill. 

The  Holland  Paper  Company,  Limited,  have  decided 
to  construct  a  new  penstock  at  their  ]\Iount  Holland 
mill.  The  present  penstock  of  wood  will  he  domolished 
and  a  new  one  of  steel  built. 

A  firm  of  commission  merehant.s  in  Barbados  would 
like  to  secure  a  Canadian  agency  for  printing-  paper. 
For  particulars,  a.sk  Dei)t.  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  about  Trade  Inquiry  4S1(). 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  construction  of 
the  groundwood  and  newsprint  mill  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Three  Rivers,  P.  Q. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Spanish  l\iver  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills  ends  June  30.     A  favorable  report  i.s  expected. 

A  dividend  of  1-2  of  one  per  cent,  has  been  declared 
on  the  capital  stock  of  Price  l^ros.  and  Co.,  for  the 
quarter  ending  May  31.,  payable  July  2,  1922,  to  share- 
holders of  record  June  22,  1922. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sheriff  of  the  Hodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co. 
Toronto,  has  returned  from  an  extensive  business  trip 
in  the  West.  He  reports  a  very  general  feeling  of  con 
fidence  in  the  sound  position  of  Canada.  Harvest  pros- 
peet.s  are  very  satisfactory  and  business  actually  trans- 
acted aiul  in  prospect  is  in  better  volume,  though  orders 
are  still  predominantly  small. 

Holders  of  preferred  stock  in  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Co.  will  receive  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1  'S-4 
per  cent,  on  July  3rd. 


WOODLANDS  SECTION  SUMMER  MEETING 

The  Woodlands  .■section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  will  hold  its  summer  meeting  on 
Jul.y  17-20.  The  arrangements  for  which  are  now  com- 
pleted. The  meeting  will  take  the  form  of  an  automo- 
bile tour  of  the  Adirondack  region  with  visits  to  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  plantations,  the  State  planta- 
tions en  route  to  Saranae  Lake,  the  State  Nursery  at 
Lake  Clear,  the  plant  and  hardwood  operations  of  the 
Ovalwood  Dish  Company,  the  State  Lookout  Tower 
near  Chestertown  and  the  New  York  State  Nurseries  at 
Saratoga   Springs. 

The  trip  will  be  made  by  automobiles,  starting  from 
Montreal  on  Monday,  July  17th,  at  8  A.M.  and  arriv- 
ing in  Montreal  on  the  return  .iourney  on  Friday,  July 
21st.  It  is  expected  that  enough  members  will  drive 
their  own  ears  so  that  accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  all  who  desire  to  make  the  trip. 

While  the  main  object  of  the  excursion  is  to  provide 
the  Section  with  an  op]iortunit,v  to  inspect  the  manj' 
interesting  woodlands  developments  along  the  route 
chosen,  the  Committee  of  arrangements  has  also  had  in 
mind  the  recreative  features  and  have  arranged  their 
program  with  a  view  of  making  the  outing  thoroughly 
enjoyable  in  all  respects.  The  expenses  will  be  defrayed 
by  the  Secretary  and  pro-rated  amongst  those  partici- 
pating at  the  end  of  the  trip. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  section  will  welcome  the 


presence  of  other  members  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  liotel  and  other  accommoda- 
tion be  arranged  for  in  advance,  members  who  intend 
going  should  notify  the  Secretary,  701  Drummond 
Building  ,as  soon  as  possible,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so,  stating  whether  they  will  be  driving  their  own 
cars  or  desire  provision  to  be  made  for  them. 

The  following  is  the  complete  program : 
Monday,  Jultj  17th. 

Leave  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Montreal  at  8  A.M.  by 

motor   car   to   Plattsburg,   blue   book   route   No.    911. 

71  9/10  miles,  arriving  about  11.30,  lunch  at  Withe- 

rell  Hotel. 

2.  P.M.    Visit  Delaware  and  Hudson  plantations  under 

direction  of  Mr.  Bristol. 
6.  P.M.     Supper  at  Platt.^burg,   Hotel  Witherell,  leav- 
ing afterward  via  route  441  to  Jay,  and  431  to  Lake 
Placid,   50  8/10  miles.     Spend  the  night   at   Stevens 
House,  Lake  Placid. 
Tuesday,  July  18th. 

Visit  State  plantations  en  route  to  Saranae  Lake 
10  miles.  State  Nursery  at  Lake  Clear,  lunching  at 
Wawbeek  Hotel,  21  7/10  miles  via  route  484,  proceed 
to  Tupper  Lake  7  8/10  miles  via  route  484  and  visit 
the  plant  and  hardwood  operations  of  the  Ovalwood 
Dish  Company.  Proceed  to  Newcomb,  40  miles  via 
route  484,  where  we  will  sleep. 
Wednesday,  July  19th. 

Visit  hardwood  operations  on  lands  of  Mr.  Pruj-n. 
Proceed  to  Chestertown  via  route  484  41  3/10  miles, 
and  visit  the  New  York  State  lookout  tower  near  that 
point,  lunch  at  Chestertown,  Hotel  Chester,  proceed  to 
Saratoga  4(i  miles  by  route  421,  or  51  miles  by  route 
422,  staying  the  night  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 
Thursday,  July  20th. 

Visit    New    York    State    nurserj'    and    plantations, 
afternoon    spend    in    recreation.      Congress    Hotel    for 
the  night. 
Friday,  July  21st. 

Leave  for  Montreal   routes  421.  441,   991 


INTERLAKE  NOT  INTERESTED 

The  last  number  of  U.  S.  Commerce  Reports  contain- 
ed an  item  from  the  United  States  Consul  General  at 
Vancouver  stating  that  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  of 
Merritton,  Out.,  are  interested  in  the  Westminister 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  The  new  mill  is  to  be  built  at  New 
Westminster,  near  Vancouver,  for  the  manufacture  of 
light  weight  papers,  such  as  fruit  wrapping.  The  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  is  informed  that  the  Interlake 
Tissue  Mills  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  new 
concern. 


WESTERN  CANADA  MILL  BOUGHT 

The  Manufacturing  Holding  and  Investment  Corpora- 
tion of  Toronto  has  acquired  the  plant  at  Port  Mellon, 
Howe  Sound,  H.  C.  of  the  Western  Canada  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  This  is  a  40  ton  sulphate  pulp  plant. 
We  are  informed  unofficially  that  the  purcha.se  terms 
include  70  per  cent,  on  the  outstanding  first  mortgage 
bonds. 
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(Contiuued  from  Page  523) 
contains  about  10  per  cent  of  moisture  anel  18  |)pr  .-ent. 
of  ash  The  paper  is  flexible,  elastic,  and  rou-rh  to  the 
touch  It  is  3.5-4.5  mm.  thick,  has  a  burstuio;  strencjth 
(Ashcroft)  averaging  8  kilos,  and  (for  paper  weighing 
950  o-  per  sq.m.)  a  breaking  length  of  2,300  m.,  and  an 
elongation  of  4  per  cent.  It  is  manufactured  in  England 
and  Is  used  especially  in  England,  Belgium,  and  North- 
ern France.  -A.  P.   -C. 

M.—  General  Mill  Equipment 

M-4  Shaft  Bearing  Design.  Papeterie,  xliii,  434-445, 
(May  25,  1921).  General  discussion  of  the  in-op(>r  de- 
sign'of  shaft  bearings.  -A.  P.  -C. 

M-8  •  N-4  Rust  Formation  on  Condensed  Water  Outlet 
Pipes  'e  safer.  Chem.  Ztg.,  xlv,  421,  (1921)  ;  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  375A,  (June  15,  1921).  Rapid  corrosion 
of  tlie  condensed  water  pipes  of  the  radiators  of  a  large 
dryin"-  plant  was  traced  to  the  presenee  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  boiler  feed  water.  When  the  feed  water  was 
treated  by  the  lime  soda  process  on  the  Breda  system, 
thereby  reducing  the  total  hardness  to  about  3  degrees, 
and  eliminating  the  carbonic  acid,  the  corrosive  action 
of  the  condensed  water  practically  ceased.    -A.  P.    -C. 

M-12  The  Uehling  Single  and  Multiple  Unit  CO,  Rec- 
order. Paper,  xxviii,  12-13,  (June  1,  1921).  Description 
of  Style  U  Uehling  CO,  recorder.  The  principle  in- 
volved in  the  operatiou  of  the  instrument  depends 
on  the  change  in  pressure  caused  by  a  change  in  volume 
in  a  stream  of  gas  flowing  through  two  apertures.  The 
gases  are  aspirated  continuously  through  two  apertures, 
and  tlie  COo  is  absorbed  in  the  chamber  between  the 
apertures.  The  reduction  in  the  gas  volume  due  to  the 
absorption  of  the  CO,  causes  a  change  in  pressure  which 
is  registered  by  a  suitable  indicator  and  recorder.  Mul- 
tiple unit  equipments  combine  in  a  single  outfit  means 
for  measuring  CO,  from  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6  boilers  indepen- 
dently and  simultaneously.  They  are  built  on  the 
"unit"  or  "sectional"  plan  and  may  be  added  to  as 
required.  The  recorder  operates  on  the  hydrostatic 
principle,  thereby  avoiding  springs,  levers,  knd  joint 
movements.  The  record  is  continuous,  nor  iniermitter.t.- 
A.  P.  -C. 

N.—  Power  Generating  and  Equipment 

N-4  Unusual  Corrosion  of  BoUer  Tubes  by  Carbon 
Dioxide.  15.  G.  WORTH.  Trans.  Amer.  Electrochem. 
Soc,  1921,  329-335;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  375A,  (.hin.^ 
15,  1921).  Severe  corrosion  of  a  water-tube  boiler  using 
natural  water  softened  by  a  standard  lime-soda  process 
was  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  solid  bicarbonate 
of  iron,  H,Fe(C03)2.  The  bicarbonate  decomposed  into 
ferric  hydroxide  and  carbon  dioxide  on  lieating  the  wa- 
ter, and  after  the  introduction  of  a  preheater  and  the 
removal  of  the  liberated  carbon  dioxide  before  entering 
the  boiler  corrosion  practically  ceased.  -A.  P.  -C. 
P. —  Safety  Engineering  And  Welfare 

P-3  Group  Insurance  m  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 
A.  C.  CAMPBELL,  tiroup  Life  Division,  Metropolitan 
Insurance  Co.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  633-635,  (June  16, 
1921).  An  explanation  of  Group  Insurance  and  of  its 
advantages  to  both  employer  and  employees.  -A.  P.  -C. 
Q. —  Planning  And  Construction 
Q-2  Selecting  the  Proper  Site  for  an  Industrial  Plant. 
Paper,  xxviii,  11,  22,  (June  1.  1921).  Brief  discussion  of 
the  following  points  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a 
manufacturing  jdant :  availability  of  the  raw  materials, 
labor  su]iply,  fuel  and  powei-  supply,  water,  disposal  of 
waste  products,  transportation,  markets,  space  for  ex- 
])ansion.    A.  P.    -C. 

R. —  General 
R-1  The  "International"  Paper  Mill  at  Three-Rivers. 
J.  .\.  STEPllEXSOX.    Pulp   and    Paper,    xix,  612-613, 


(June  9,  1921).  A  brief  description  of  the  mill  iimler 
construction  as  it  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  1921. 
For  description  of  the  mill  at  the  beginning  of  1922  see 
Paper  Mill,  xlv.  1,  2,  S,  10.  (Feb.  4,  1921.)   A.  P.  -C. 

R-2  The  International  Chemical  Index  and  the  Re- 
production of  Documents.  J.  11.  FRYDLEXDER.  Rev. 
Prod.  Chim.,  xxv,  73-78,  (1922).  A  general  discussion 
of  the  lu'oblem  of  searching  the  bibliography  of  a  given 
subject,  and  of  obtaining  original  articles  or  tloeumeiits 
which  may  need  to  be  consulted.  The  various  pliot(p- 
grapliic  methods  used  or  propo.sed  for  the  reproduction 
of  articles  or  of  patent  specifications  are  reviewed,  dis- 
cussing their  merits  and  drawbacks.  The  author  sug- 
gests that  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  would  be 
that  periodicals  should  run  (d'f  a  certain  number  of 
copies  of  each  issue  on  a  copying  paper,  film,  etc.,  so 
that  when  any  issue  is  out  of  print  any  article  in  that 
issue,  or  the  wliole  number  if  required,  can  be  easily  and 
clieaply  reproduced  by  one  of  several  processes  (auto- 
graphic, heliotype,  blue-print,  etc).  These  special  copie; 
could  be  either  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  respective  ))e- 
riodicals  or  sold  to  central  bibliographic  agencies  which 
would  pay  a  royalty  on  tlie  articles  reproduced.  Fry- 
dlender  also  suggests  that  this  method  be  used  for  the 
i-eproduction  of  patent  specifications,  and  that  speci- 
fications of  the  patents  of  all  countries  could  be  kept 
in  and  distributed  from  the  patent  office  of  each  coun- 
try.   -A.  P.    -C. 

R-4  Need  of  Contact  Between  Cost  and  Technical 
Men,  FRED  C.  CLARK.  Paper,  xxix.  No.  lU,  29-30, 
(Nov.  9,  1921)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiii,  No.  20,  38,  40, 
(Nov.  17,  1921)  ;  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  1211-1212,  (Dec. 
1,  1921).  The  fundamental  ideas  in  plant  operation  are 
lowering  costs  and  improving  quality.  A  plant  that 
works  out  a  method  that  enables  it  to  work  more  econ- 
omically, resulting  in  lower  costs,  almost  invariably  dis- 
covers that  by  so  doing  it  is  possible  to  increase  quality, 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  close  study  required  in 
erducing  costs  brings  to  light  additional  knowledge  and 
increase  in  quality.  The  changes  which  bring  about 
lower  costs  and  improved  quality  are  effected  by  the 
technical  man  ;  but  their  effects  are  measured  b.y  the 
( ost  man,  and  close  co-operation  between  the  two  is  nec- 
essary to  obtain  best  results.   -A.  P.   -  C. 

R-13  Meeting  of  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the  Ame 
rican  Paper   and  Pulp  Association,   Chicago  Nov.  1-4, 
1921.    Paper,    xxix.  No.  11,  9-12,    (Nov.  16,  1921).     A 
brief  account  of  the  meeting.  -A.  P.   -C. 

R-13  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  Montreal.  .Ian.  23-27, 1922.  Pulp  and  Paper, 
XX,  S4-SS,  11-1:5,  141-144,  (Feb.  2,  16,  23,  1922):Paper 
Mill,  xlv.  No.  4,  8-16,  52-56,  (Jan.  28,  1922) ;  Paper 
Trade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  5,  18-24,  26,  28,  (Feb.  2,  1922)  ; 
Paper  Ind.,  iii,  1547  et  seq.,  (Feb.  1922).  An  aceoimt  of 
tlie  meeting  giving  tlie  address  of  retiring  president 
Wilson,  and  reports  of  the  chairmen  of  the  News  Print, 
Chemical  Pulp,  Mechanical  Pulp,  Book  and  Writing 
Paper.  Board.  Wrapping  Paper.  Felt,  Coated  Paper, 
Woodlands,  and  Technical  Sections,  and  of  the  Traffic 
Department  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Technical  Re- 
search.   -A.  P.    -C. 

R-13  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the 
C.  P.  &  P.  A.,  June  14-17,  1921.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix, 
663-665,  (June  23,  1921).  Account  of  the  visit  to  the 
mills  of  the  Saint-Maurice  Valley,  Que.   -A.  P.   -C. 

R-0  Forest  Products  Laboratory  Opportunities. 
Paper,  xxix,  No,  21,  7-9,  (Jan.  25,  1922).  An  outline  of 
the  work  already  accomplislied  iiy  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  anil  of  the  benefit  to  the  indus- 
tries wliicli  it  serves  if  its  work  were  exiianded.  -A.  P  - 
C. 
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A  NEW  TECHNICAL  SOCIETY 

A  new  national  tt'dinical  sdcicty  l:as  been  (iro-anized  as 
a  result  of  a  preliminary  nu'etinj>'  iiekl  during'  tlie  con- 
vention of  the  American  Paper  anil  Pul])  Association  in 
April.  At  a  meetint;'  at  the  Chemists'  Clnl),  New  York, 
last  week,  the  Technical  PliotosJiraphic  and  Microscopical 
.Society  was  fully  organized,  with  the  following  officers: 

President  —  James  McDowell,  of  Sharp  and  Hamilton 
Mfg.  Co.,  Bo.ston. 

Vice  Presidents  —  John  H.  (iraff.  nf  the  Brown  Co., 
Berlin,  X.  H.,  and  liennett  (Jriitta  of  the  Atlas  Powder 
Co.,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer  —  Thomas  J.  Keenan,  editor  of 
Paper,  New  York,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

At  the  organization  meeting,  Charles  F.  Roth,  who 
acted  as  temporary  chairman,  gave  an  account  of  the 
preliminary  organization  work,  and  outlined  future  pos- 
sil)ilities.  It  is  planned  to  hold  a  genei-al  convention  of 
iiulustrial  and  microscopical  photographers  in  connectimi 
with  an  e.xliiiiition  of  photographic  work,  chemicals  and 
apparatus  to  be  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York,  during  the  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  In- 
dustries, September  ll-Ki,  1922. 

An  active  committee  on  membership  and  publicity  was 
appointed  with  A.  E.  Bi  chanan,  Jr.,  as  chairman,  and 
Charles  N.  Winter,  D.  II.  Killifer,  Douglas  G.  Woolf, 
Ernest  Eberhart,  J.  A.  Scheick  and  A.  M.  Crawford. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  jire- 
ceded  by  a  luncheon  for  which  a  nominal  charge  will 
be  made,  and  all  interested  are  invited  to  get  in  com- 
munication with  the  secretary  at  251  West  Nineteenth 
Street,  New  York.  The  annual  dues  are  nominal,  con- 
sisting of  $5.  Sevei'al  of  the  members  already  registered 
are  connected  with  the  luiper  industry. 


CONTRACTED  FOR  PILES 

The  Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been 
awarded  two  contracts  recently.  One  is  for  the  piling 
re(|uired  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  at 
Three  Rivers.     These  will  be  40  foot  pile-. 

The  Fori  William  Paper  Comi)any  is  also  planning 
somewhat  further  develcpment  that  requii-es  25  foot 
piles  and  the  Raymond  Co.  has  this  cfintraat  also. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

OF  POLAND 

From  Assistant  U.  S.  Trade  Commissioner 

F.  W.  Allport,  Warsaw 

A  recent  issue  of  Industry  and  Connncrce  (Przemysl 
i  Handel)  contains  an  article  on  trade  depres.sion  in  the 
Polish  paper  industry,  designed  to  show  that  the  troubles 
of  the  industry  can  not  be  traced  to  the  low  customs  duty 
on  paper.  A  number  of  factories  are  now  operating  only 
four  days  a  week  and  giving  as  the  cause  of  the  curtail- 
ment of  their  activity  the  fact  that  imported  paper  can 
undersell  tlieir  product  in  Polish  markets.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  paper  imported  from  Austria  (the  cheapest  and 
most  accessible  source  for  Poland)  is  more  expensive  than 
the  local  product.  In  December  the  prices  of  Austrian 
l)aper  on  the  Polish  market  were  511  Polish  marks  per 
kilo  for  note  paper,  .582  marks  for  writing  paper,  and 
1,737  marks  for  tissue  paper,  while  the  Polish  products 
were  selling  for  19.5  marks.  .578  marks,  and  1,371  marks, 
respectively. 

Certain  privileges  are  granted  to  importers  of  lower 
grades  of  paper,  such  as  newsprint  and  copy-book  paper, 
but  even  in  these  eases  the  price  of  the  domestic  product 
is  lower  than  the  imported  article.  If  the  low  customs 
duties  were  the  cause  of  the  reduced  activity  of  the  paper 


mills,  the  first  to  suffer  would  be  those  producing  grades 
of  pajjcr  on  which  the  duties  are  the  lowest.  It  is,  how- 
ever, these  mills  tiiat  are  working  full  time,  while  those 
manufacturing  higher  grades  of  paper,  bearing  an  import 
duty  of  75  per  cent  ad  valorem,  are  idle. 

The  real  cause  of  the  stagnation  of  the  paper  industry 
is  the  fact  that  large  stocks  of  the  better  grades  of  paper 
were  purchased  during  the  greatest  depreciation  of  the 
Polish   mark. — Commerce   Reports. 


DE-INKING  PROCESS  FOR  WASTE  NEWSPAPER 

In  the  newsprint  industry  a  large  percentage  of  print- 
ed paper  is  classified  as  waste  so  far  as  the  use  of  thai 
product  for  printing  is  concerned.  The  careless  hand- 
ling of  old  newsprint  increases  the  waste  classification 
of  old  newsprint  for  crude  paper  board,  box  board, 
etc.  There  possibly  is  no  industry  in  America  which  in 
its  demands  to  serve  the  jniblic  consumes  a  natural  re- 
source as  do  the  newsprint  paper  manufacturei-s.  To- 
day the  economic  problem  of  the  nation's  wood  sup|)l."' 
is  so  keen  that  such  a  large  progressive  paper  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune  carried  on  its  editorial  masthead  a 
slogan  for  reforestation  and  for  protection  of  our  re 
maining  forests.  A  re-use  of  newsprint  would  lessen 
,he  demands  on  American  forests. 

The  problem  of  re-using  old  newsprint  is  old  and  has 
received  the  attention  of  paper  makers  from  time  to 
time.  At  the  convention  of  Paper  Mill  Superintendents, 
held  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  June  1,  2,  and  3,  Sidney 
D.  Wells  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  presented  facts  concerning  the  de-inking  of 
old  news'print  for  re-use.  The  process  described  by  him 
was  tested  in  a  Minnesota  mill  which  used  1500  tons  of 
old  newspapers  in  nuiking  newsprint  sold  and  shipped 
as  part  of  its  regular  product.  The  process  is  consider 
ed  by  Wells  as  profit  producing  and  so  indicates  an  in- 
creased ute  of  waste  newsprint.  The  de-inking  of  the 
old  newsprint  and  its  re-manufacture  can,  by  this  pro- 
cess, be  done  in  large  industrial  centers,  thereby  elim- 
inating freight  charges  on  haulage  from  paper  mills  in 
isolated  woodland  districts. 

The  United  States  consumed  about  2,200,000  tons  of 
newsprint  paper  in  1920,  when  during  the  first  four 
months  it  was  .s;lling  for  15  cents  a  pound.  Current 
reports  indicate  that  for  the  first  four  nu)uths  of  this 
year  the  newspaper  publishers  consumed  10  per  cent 
more  newsprint  than  during  the  same  period  of  1920. 
The  continued  increase  in  the  amount  of  newsprint  used 
will  increase  the  newsjjrint  waste  co  respondingly. 
The  replacing  of  this  waste  in  the  economic  cycle  by 
such  method  as  described  by  Wells  \\  ill  give  waste 
paper  a  better  mtirket  with  its  consequent  effect  on 
prices. 


J.  R.  BELL  CANADIAN  V.  P.  OF 
PURCHASING  AGENTS. 

The  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  met  in  convention  this  year  at  Rochester. 

Two  special  cars  of  Purchasing  Agents  went  from 
Toronto.  They  were  accompanied  bv  Canon  Cody  who 
addressed  the  Canadian  session,  and  by  Pi})er  John  Reed, 
whose  highland  costume  was  a  conspicuous  feature  and  wiio 
drew  much  attention  to  the  Canadian  delegation  with  his 
sliirling  whustles. 

iMajor  J.  Rcnwick  Bell  of  Business  System  Ltd.  To- 
rrnto  was  elected  Vice  President  for  Canada  and  polled 
a  larger  vote  than  any  other  condidate  at  the  convention. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal.  June  20.  —  The  pulp  and  paper  indu.stry  is 
improving,  so  far  as  volume  is  concerned.  The  increased 
activity  Ts  notliing  out  of  the  way,  hut  is  sufficient  to 
mark  another  stage  in  the  process  of  recovery  which  has 
characterized  business  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  continuance  of  that  condition  will  depend  upon  the 
extent  of  the  upward  movement  in  general  trade,  which, 
according  to  current  indications,  should  from  now  on 
make  substantial  progress.  New  capital  is  flowing  into 
this  country,  especially  from  the  United  States,  making 
for  the  exp.insion  of  old  and  the  establishment  of  new  en- 
terprises. A  further  sign  of  the  greater  confidence  is  the 
increased  corporation  financing  and  the  demand  for  addi- 
tional capital  for  Canadian  industrial  concerns.  The 
statement  of  our  trade  for  May,  issued  by  the  Government, 
is  the  best  for  many  months,  showing  a  favorable  balance 
for  the  first  time  since  December,  1921.  It  is  of  interest 
to  point  out  that  the  pulp  and  paper  trades  contributed 
very   substantially   towards  tliis   balance. 

Newsprint  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  sec- 
tions of  the  paper  market,  there  being  no  sign  of  a  dimi- 
nution either  in  the  actual  consumption  or  demands  for 
this  commodity.  .\t  this  time  of  the  year  it  would  not 
have  been  surprising  if  there  had  been  a  recession  in  the 
demand,  but  so  far  nothing  of  this  nature  has  occurred. 
While  this  situation  may  not  continue  during  the  entire 
summer,  the  signs  are  that  there  will  he  no  radical  change. 
The  mills  are  all  very  busy,  and  are  shipping  newsprint  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  produced.  The  outlook  can  be  fairly  des- 
cribed as  good.  Canada  is  holding  her  own  in  the  U.  S. 
market,  and  is  also  steadily  increasing  iier  output. 

The  local  trade  in  most  papers  is  by  no  means  bad.  It 
cannot  be  termed  brisk,  but  it  is  improving  slowly,  although 
in  one  or  two  instances  jobbers  are  inclined  to  take  a 
rather  gloomy  view  of  the  situation.  The  mills  man- 
ufacturing fine  and  book  papers  state  that  they  are  run- 
ning to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity.  Wrappings, 
toilets,  and  tissues,  boards,  waste  paper  and  rags  show 
practically  no  change.  Naturally  some  departments  are 
more  busy  tlian  others,  but  taking  the  market  as  a  whole, 
there  is  no  reason  to  complain. 

While  some  British  papers  of  the  fine  and  book  classes 
are  finding  their  way  into  Canada,  our  own  manufacturers 
continue  to  do  a  substantial  export  trade  to  Australasia 
;ind  also  to  Great  Britain.  Competition,  however,  is  very 
keen. 

After  a  considerable  period  of  dullness,  chemical  pulps 
siiow  indications  of  a  stronger  movement.  Most  of  the 
mills  are  now  pretty  well  stocked  with  orders,  and  some 
will  find  it  necessary  to  carry  over  June  business  into 
.luly.  With  this  increased  activity,  prices  are  beginning 
to  firm  up ;  sulphite  is  selling  at  from  .$7.5  to  $9.5  per 
ton,  according  to  grade,  the  higher  figure  being  for  bleach- 
ed sulphite  required  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk. 
It  may  be  added  that  their  is  a  very  good  demand  for  this 
quality  of  pulp. 

'  Toronto  Topics 

Tlicre  is  very  little  change  in  the  general  situation.  Crop 
conditions  remain  fair,  though  there  have  been  very  heavy 
rains  in  central  Ontario. 

Travellers  re))ort  improvements  in  some  lines  but  there 


is   still   a   laik    in    voluuu-   of   individual    orders,   which    are 
largely  of   replacement   nature. 

With   the    completion   of   seeding   in   the   West   business 
brightened  up   somewhat  in  the  smaller   towns   and   some- 
thing similar  has  been  noted  here. 
Market  Notes 

Pulp  prices  unchanged.  Market  inclined  to  firmness. 

Groundwood,  delivered  .$.30.00  to  $35.00. 

Sulphite  delivered.  Book  about  $60,  News  around  $65, 
Bleached  .$80  to  $90. 

Sulphate,  delivered  $70.00. 

Book  and  Writing — Marked  firmness  is  evident  and 
anl  prospects  seem  fair  for  balance  of  the  year. 

jr,appinc/.s-—'So.  1  Kraft  M.F.  $8.00;"M.G.  $8.15; 
Colored  Sulphite,  $8.00;  Colored  Kraft  934c.  to  1034e; 
B.  Maniilla,  $5.50;  No.  1  Manilla,  $6.75;  Fibre  Manilla, 
$6.75. 

Bags. — Firm,  advancing  slightly;  Light  Manilla,  62 
per  cent,  toi.o  per  cent,  of  100m.  lots;  Heavy  Manilla  60 
per  cent  off  100m.  lots;  Light  Kraft  60  per  cent  off  100m. 
lots;  Heavy  Kraft,  50  to  10  per  cent,  off  100m  lots;  White 
Confect.   iVVo  to  10  per  cent,   off   100m.  lots. 

Tissiirs — No.  1  Manilla  20  x  30,  80c;  2-t  x  36,  $1.05; 
Natural  White,  20  x  30,  90c.;  21  x  36,  $1.25;  No.  1  White, 
20  X  30,  $1.10;  21  x  36,  $1.55;  Natural  or  No.  1  Manilla 
Sulphite,  20  x  20,  $1.00;  24.  x  36,  $1.40. 

TulC'cIs — Carlots.   Intcrfolding,  per  ease,  $5.63  net. 

Bleached  White,  rolls  of  150  towels,  $22.00  less  22  p.c. 
50   rolls  to  case. 

Natural  50  rolls  to  case,  $19.00,  less  22  p.c. 

No.  3  towels,  50  rolls  to  case,  $13.75,  less  22  p.c. 

Toilets — Car  lots.  List  price  less  20  and  25  per  cent. 
Paper  Stock : 

No.   1    Hard  Whit.-  Shavings $3.75 

No.    1    Soft    White    Shavings 3.50 

Heavy  Books   and  Magazines I.70 

Ledgers   and  Writings 1 .95 

No.   1   Kraft 2.25 

Newspapers .80 

No.  1  Mixed  Papers -17% 

No.  1  Miscellaneous .55 

No.  2  Miscellaneous   .  .    .  .  _. .50 

Roofing   Rags,   per  ton $25.00 

No.    1    White    Shirt    Cuttings 10  to    10% 

Fancy    Shirt    Cuttings 5  to     5l/^ 

Canton   Flannels   Bleached 7  to     T^/<, 

White  Lawns 7  to     7l/| 

Blue   Overall   Cuttings 5  to     51/, 

Ropes  and  Bagging. 

No.    1    Manilla   Rojie 5  to     5l/> 

Mixed   Strings 25.00 

No.  1  White  shirt  cuttings  and  unbleached  muslin  are  in 
good  demand  and  mills  are  buying  fairly  well.  Colored 
cuttings  not  moving  so  freely. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York.  .June  17 — (Special  Corespondence) — The 
feature  in  the  markets  this  week  has  been  the  advancing 
trend  of  raw  material.  Various  kinds  of  raw  stock  used 
by  paper  mills,  including  wood  pulp,  cotton  rags,  old 
rope  and  waste  paper,  have  exhibited  a  strong  tone,  and 
prices  on  a  good  many  grades  of  these  materials  have 
moved  to  higher  levels.      From  all  appearances,  this  can  be 
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takt'ii  .IS  .■111  imlicatioii  of  incrca.scd  (icni.iiid  from  consum- 
ing quartrrs,  .-iiid  increased  buying  of  raw  .stock  would  infer 
tliat  pajxr  mills  arc  liroadening  tile  scojic  of  their  manu- 
facturing ojierations  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  business 
that  is  coming  in  to  them  from  paper  consumers. 

That  the  paper  market  is  in  a  firmer  and  healthier  state 
than  in  a  long  time  is  plainly  apparent.  Business  is  active; 
mills  are  running  well;  jobbers  are  kteping  busy  filling 
buyers'  orders;  the  movement  of  paper  from  mills  into 
consuming  channels  is  jirocceding  at  a  remarkably  heavy 
rate  for  this  time  of  the  year;  on  all  sides  there  are 
indications  of  the  industry  reaching  a  normal  condition. 
The  one  ill  feature  of  the  industry  at  present  is  the  prices 
obtaining  on  some  kinds  of  paper.  Efforts  to  fully  stab- 
ilize ])riccs  and  to  bring  paper  costs  down  to  levels  where 
consumers  could  be  induced  to  increase  their  buying,  to- 
gether with  competition  among  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
to  get  their  full  share  of  business,  have  reduced  prices  on 
some  kinds  of  paper  to  a  point  where  is  no  profit  for  the 
manufacturer;  in  fact,  there  is  no  question  but  that  some 
descriptions  of  paper  are  being  marketed  today  at  prices 
which  mean  an  actual  loss  to  mills  making  such  paper. 
This  is  the  jihase  of  the  prevailing  situation  which  one 
hears  discussed  in  various  corners  of  the  trade,  and  the 
one  which  is  causing  manufacturers  to  complain.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  this  condition  cannot  last  for  long,  and 
there  are  many  who  expect  to  see  some  rather  drastic 
revisions  in  j)aper  quotations  by  mills  during  the  ne.xt  few 
weeks,  especially  since  demand  for  most  kinds  of  ])aper  is 
holding  up  at  a  rate  where  manufacturers  are  not  obliged 
to  go  on  condoning  such  a  situation. 

The  price  |)osition  of  book  paper  is  still  a  very  irreg- 
ular one.  Competition  among  mills  to  land  as  much  of  the 
current  business  as  they  can  is  exceedingly  keen,  and  it 
would  appear  that  some  manufacturers  are  forgetting  price 
in  an  effort  to  corral  enough  orders  to  keep  their  plants 
operating  full.  There  have  been  sales  of  machine  finished 
book  of  very  good  quality  in  the  New  York  market  this 
week  down  to  5..J0  cents  ])er  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  job- 
bers having  reported  buying  paper  from  mills  at  this 
basis  in  a  number  of  instances.  On  the  other  hand,  coated 
book  paper  seems  a  trifle  firmer  in  price,  with  8. .50  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  about  the  lowest  quoted  by  mills. 
Demand  for  book  papers  is  gradually  increasing.  The  im- 
provement is  not  so  marked  in  this  consuming  centre  as 
elsewhere  through  the  country,  and  herein  lies  a  reason. 
Due  to  the  high  cost  of  labor  in  this  city  and  the  demands 
of  the  printers'  union,  quite  a  few  of  the  largest  printers 
and  publishers  have  moved  their  plants  out  of  New  York 
to  other  parts  of  the  States.  This  is  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
l)ortance  to  the  paper  industry  because  this  exodus  of 
printing  and  publishing  jilants  from  New  York  means  that 
this  city  is  no  longer  as  large  a  consuming  centre  for 
book  and  other  kinds  of  paper  as  it  was.  Moreover,  in- 
dications are  that  unless  some  radical  changes  are  effected 
in  the  labor  situation  locally,  many  more  print  shops  will 
forsake  New  York  and  seek  other  locations. 

One  of  the  largest  domestic  producers  of  kraft  wrap- 
ping several  days  ago  anonuneed  a  reduction  of  $.5  per 
ton  in  prices;  the  prices  now  quoted  by  this  concern  being 
6. .50  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  kraft  and  ,5.7.5  cents  for  the 
secondary  grade.  The  drop  in  domestic  wrapping  paper 
is  unquestionably  due  to  foreign  competition.  Thousands 
of  bales  of  Swedish  kraft  paper  are  coming  into  the  United 
States  week  by  week,  and  is  being  sold  to  consumers  here 
at  lower  prices  than  those  quoted  by  domestic  producers. 
The  situation  in  this  branch  of  the  paper  trade  is  one  that 
warrants  much  attention.  Swedish  kraft  paper,  as  is 
readily  admitted,  is  just  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  domes- 
tic paper  of  the  same  description,  and  the  imported  stock 
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is  finding  a  ready  sak-  in  this  country.  So  serious  is  this 
situation  growing  that  home  manufaeturers  are  in  a  dilem- 
ma, and  the  effect  on  the  market  is  best  indicated  by  the 
sharp  cut  in  prices  on  domestic  kraft  paper. 

The  box  board  market  is  improving  at  a  very  gratifying 
rate.  Boxmakers  arc  coming  more  and  more  into  view  as 
buyers,  and  are  laying  in  hoard  against  prospective  require- 
ments for  their  fall  business  in  paper  boxes.  Prices  on 
boards  have  .strengthened,  most  mills  having  advanced  quo- 
tations about  $2.50  a  ton,  plain  chip  now  being  quoted  at 
$35  to  $37.50  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  filled  news  board  at 
$37.50  to  $iO  per  ton. 

GROUND  WOOD. — Mechanical  \m\\i  is  meeting  with 
a  fairly  consistent  demand  of  moderately  heavy  volume, 
and  despite  reports  of  mill  stocks  being  rather  heavy  with 
producers  running  at  close  to  capacity  output,  there  is  a 
marked  lack  of  selling  pressure  exerted  on  consumers.  If 
anvthing.  prices  on  ground  wood  are  firmer  than  they  were 
a  short  while  ago;  certainly  the  price  tone  is  steadier, 
and  buyers  evidently  are  having  to  pay  the  figures  quoted 
to  get  pulp.  Around  $31  per  ton  is  an  average  of  quo- 
tations on  domestic  prime  spruce  ground  wood  in  upper 
New  York  State,  while  Canadian  grinders  are  reported 
from  $26  a  ton  upward,  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
haul  to  the  consuming  mill  and  the  tonnage  of  pulp  in- 
volved. Newsprint  mills  are  absorbing  ground  wood  iree- 
Iv.  and  there  is  a  relatively  good  demand  from  board  plants. 

CHEMICAL  PULP-^The  market  for  chemical  wood 
pulp  displays  a  much  steadier  undertone  than  has  been 
perceptible  in  some  time.  This  seems  due  to  several 
causes,  chief  of  which  is  that  \>a\n-T  mills  are  buying  in 
larger  volume  than  earlier  in  the  year,  an  also  because  pro- 
ducers in  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  holding  firmer 
for  better  prices  than  at  which  they  sold  pulp  several 
months  ago.  Sulphite  of  all  kinds  is  moving  in  compara- 
tively good  quantities  and  at  prices  which  show  a  stiffening 
tendency.  Domestic  No.  1  bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at 
t.50  cents  a  pound  at  pulp  mills,  and  manufacturers  are 
said  to  have  sufficient  business  booked  to  keep  tlum  oper- 
ating at  close  to  maximum  capacity  for  a  month  or  longer. 
Uneleached  sulphite  is  quotably  steady  at  anywh-.re  from 
2.35  cents  up  to  2.75  cents,  depending  on  the  grade  and 
amount  involved.  Foreign  bleached  sulphite  of  No.  1 
quality  is  quoted  at  around  i  cents  per  pound  on  the  dock 
liere,  and  No.  1  unbleached  sul|)hite  at  2.10  to  2.50  cents 
ex  dock.  Kraft  pulp  is  steady  in  pricL-,  v/itli  Swedish 
producers  holding  strong  for  their  association  price  of 
2.65  cents  a  pciund  c.i.f.  New  York,  and  with  domestic 
manufacturers  quoting  between  2.75  and  3  cents  af  mills. 
Finnish  kraft  is  reported  selling  at  2.40  cents  per  pound 
ex  dock  at  this  port. 

RAGS. — Further  advancement  in  roofing  rag  prices  lias 


been  scored  this  week,  with  sales  of  No.  1  packing  to  felt 
paper  mills  reported  at  1.10  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New 
York;  and  of  No.  2  roofing  stock  at  one  cent  a  pound. 
Consumers  of  these  rags  are  actively  inquiring  for  suji- 
plies  and  are  buying  freely-,  and  dealers  are  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  rather  limited  supply  available  to  get 
higher  prices.  New  white  shirt  cuttings  also  have  jumped 
in  price,  sales  to  writing  paper  mills  having  been  recorded 
at  10.50  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  while  nearly  all 
other  grades  of  new  cuttings  tend  strongly  upward  in  value. 
Bleached  canton  flannels  are  particularly  wanted,  with 
sales  to  mills  at  9  cents  a  pound,  while  light  silesias,  un- 
bleached muslins,  white  lawns  and  light  flannelettes  have 
been  in  good  call.  Old  whites  are  gradually  moving  to 
higher  price  levels  and  dealers  now  quote  around  6  cents 
a  pound  for  average  quality  packing  of  No.  1  repacked 
whites,  and  -t  cents  for  No.  2  repacked.  Old  thirds  and 
blues  show  a  rising  tendency,  with  sales  to  pajier  mills 
reported  at  2  cents  per  pound  for  repacked  stock,  and 
around  I.-IO  cents  for  miscellaneous  blues. 

PAPER  STCCK — The  situation  in  old  paper  is  so  strong 
that  it  might  well  be  said  the  market  is  in  a  booming  con- 
dition. Demand  for  most  grades  is  quite  pronounced  and 
there  have  been  sales  noted  establishing  prices  on  much 
higher  levels;  in  fact,  consumers  in  some  instances  have  paid 
prices  for  waste  paper  which  have  been  surprising  indeed 
when  one  stops  to  consider  the  levels  at  which  wood  pul|) 
can  be  procured.  Soft  white  shavings  have  sold  out  of 
New  York  this  week  at  3.75  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city, 
which  is  the  same  price  prevaling  on  No.  1-  hard  white 
shavings.  This  is  the  first  time  in  a  long,  long  time, 
it  is  stated,  that  soft  shavings  have  been  worth  as  much 
as  hard  shavings,  which  situation  simply  reflects  the  scar- 
city of  and  active  demand  for  the  former  and  the  larger 
available  supply  and  the  neglect  by  buyers  of  the  latter. 
Old  heavy  books  and  magazines  have  sold  at  1.80  cents 
f.o.b.  New  York,  and  mixed  books  at  I.-IO  cents,  botli 
prices  being  new  high  ground  for  the  present  upward 
movement  of  paper  stock  prices.  Folded  newspapers  have 
brought  65  and  70  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New 
York,  No.  1  mixed  papers  55  to  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
No.  1  container  manilas  75  and  80  cents,  overissue  news- 
papers 95  cents,  and  white  blank  news  cuttings  1.70  cents, 
per  pound. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— Old  manila  rojic  eon 
tinues  in  good  demand  and  prices  on  this  article  rule  very 
firm.  Dealers  report  paper  mills  freely  paying  5.50 
cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  sliipping  points  for  No.  1  rope,  and 
there  has  been  talk  of  sales  up  to  6  cents,  which  seem  high- 
ly probable  in  view  of  the  strength  of  the  market.  Old 
bagging  shows  little  or  no  change  and  is  wanted  merely 
in  routine  amounts. 
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The   Banner   Province 


BENIAH  BOWMAN,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 


Ontario  has  pulpwood  areas  practically  illimitable,  and  offers  a  great 
I'ield  for  those  desirous  of  embarking  in  the  pulp  and  paper  making  indus- 
try. 

Ontario  has  innumerable  waterfalls  capable  of  supplying  power  for 
all  manufacturing  purposes,  which  are  obtainable  on  reasonable  terms,  subject 
to  development. 

Ontario  has  large  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  operation  at  Iroquois  Falls. 
Metagami,  Ottawa,  Sturgeon  Falls,  Spanish  River,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Dryden 
and  Fort  Frances. 

Ontario  is  traversed  east  and  west  by  three  great  transcontinental 
railways,  affording  excellent  transportation  facilities. 

Ontario's  natural  resources  of  mineral,  pulpwood,  timber  and  water 
powers  are  unequalled  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  '4 

For  full  particulars  as  to  Ontario's  great  resources  and  the  advan- 
tages offered  for  large  wood  using  industries,  apply  to — 


Hon.  Beniah  Bowman, 

MINISTER  OF  LANDS  AND  FORESTS 
TORONTO 
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MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

The  Main  Belting  Company  of  Canada  Limited  m- 
corporated  as  a  Canadian  company  in  Maivli  1910  with 
Mr  W  T.  Plummer  as  President,  W.  McGeorge  V  ice 
President  and  Daniel  E.  Parker  Treasurer  and  Manag- 
ing Director.  TT:'irTA 

Diirino-  the  last  twelve  years  their  sales  ot  LihiViA- 
THAN  and  ANACONDA  Belting  have  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  have  found  it  necessary  to 
equip  a  plant  in  Montreal  for  the  manufacture  of  their 


MR.   DANIEL   E.   PARKER, 
Treasurer  aud  Managing  Director  of  Main  Belting  Co. 
of  Canada,,  Ltd. 
belting  in  Canada.    The  same  officers  of  the  Company 
as  at  the  original  incorporation  still  reirrdin  in  charge. 
Tiie  handling  of  their    Canadian    business    always  has 
been  strictly  Canadian  and  the  decision  to  manufacture 
in  Canada  for  domestic  and  export  business  is  the  result 
of  plans  made  in  their  original  entry  into  Canada. 

Modern  industry,  because  of  its  importance  to  man- 
kind, the  vastness  of  the  field  it  covers,  the  infinite 
variety  of  its  applications,  the  diversity  of  conditions 
under  which  these  applications  must  be  made  and  the 
ever  changing  nature  of  the  conditions  Ihemselvcs, 
makes  incessant  and  increasing  demands  upon  the  best 
that  human  intelligence  can  produce. 

Innumerable  problems  have  constantly  to  be  solved, 
and  none  of  them  are  more  difficult  and  complex  than 
those  which  arise  in  connection  with  belting.  Without 
belting,  industrial  life,  as  it  is  to-day  could  not  exist,  for 
in  the  whole  system  of  power  transmission,  nothing  out- 
ranks belting  in  importance.  It  is  thus  evident  that  all 
questions  regarding  the  selection  and  installation  of 
belts  require  most  careful  consideration  by  trained  ex- 
perts. 

Even  in  ordinary  circumstances,  wdiere  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered  are  chiefly  mechanical,  and 
where  toughness  and  pliancy  are  the  principal  requi- 
sites of  a  good  belt,  there  are  many  problems  which  re- 
quire careful  thought,  but  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  such  cases  sink  into  insignificance  compared 
with  those  encountered  under  the  extraordinary  con- 
ditions where  belts  often  have  to  do  their  work. 

Extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  absolute  absence  of  hu- 
midity, under-water  conditions,  fast  and  slow  speeds, 
sudden  increases  and  decreases  of  the  "load";  all  these 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  addition,  the 
destructive  effects  of  abrasion,  acids,  gases  and  chem- 


ical action  have  to  be  overcome.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that,  if  costly  mistake  are  to  _  be  avoided,  a  careful 
study  of  the  conditions  in  each  case  is  necessary  before 
the  belt  is  selected,  and  also  no  one  belting  will  be  able 
to  give  tihe  same  degree  of  efficiency  on  all  the  instal- 
lations of  all  plants. 

Leviathan-Anaconda  belting  is  the  result  of  an  evolu- 
tionary process;  it  represents  the  prolonged  labours  of 
a  host  of  expert  chemists  and  engineers,  and  is  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  In  it  are  incoi'- 
porated  the  results  of  many  experiments  and  long  prac- 
tical experience  in  belt  making. 

It  is  the  natural  reply  to  the  imperative  demand  for 
a  belting  of  great  strength  and  ruggedness,  permanent 
pliancy  and  unfailing  tractiveness,  that  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  do  its  work  satisfactorily,  no  matter  what 
the  conditions  may  be.  Leviathan  satisfies  the  demand 
(vhere  the  question  is  one  of  mchanical  difficult}-,  while 
Anaconda  will  give  equal  satisfaction  where  the  condi- 
tions are  abnormal. 

The  stretching  of  belting  in  service  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  things  with  which  the  user  has  to  contend. 
Each  Leviathan-Anaconda  belt  is  stretched,  in  the  Com- 
pany's factory,  in  exact  and  definite  proportion  to  its 
strength  and  the  load  it  is  intended  to  carry;  it  is  like- 
wise thoroughly  ripened  and  matured.  Hence  it  follows 
that  these  belts,  when  installed,  possess  the  ability  to 
deliver  that  load  with  a  good  margin  of  safety,  under 
every  possible  working  condition,  "stretch,"  with  its 
destructive  twin  "slip,"  has  been  practically  eliminat- 
ed. 

Either  Leviathan  or  Anaconda  belts  can  be  made  end- 
less if  desired.  After  making,  they  are  seasoned  under 
tension  so  that  the  belt  is  just  the  right  length  and 
does  not  have  to  be  altered  after  running  a  few  months. 
Leviathan  belting  can  be  used  anywhere  and  for  any 
purpose,  that  ordinary  belting  is  adapted  to,  with  per- 
fect satisfaction.  There  are  certain  special  locations, 
however,  where,  on  account  of  high  temperatures, 
acids,  fumes,  etc.,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  use 
Leviathan  belting.  For  work  of  this  nature,  the  Ana- 
conda belt  has  been  perfected.  It  is  made  on  exactly 
similar  lines  to  the  Leviathan,  but  is  processed  so  that 
it  will  withstand  those  extreme  conditions  under  which 
it  will  have  to  do  its  work. 


NORWEGIAN  PAPER  AND  PULP  MARKET 

Activity  in  the  pajjcr  market  of  Norway  at  tiie  end 
of  April  Iiad  increased  con.siderably.  After  the  Easter 
holidays  the  demands  for  ground  wood  also  became  more 
active,  due  in  some  measure  to  decrease  in  buvers'  stocks 
and  to  the  effect  of  water  scarcity  in  curtailing  the  out- 
|)ut.  At  the  end  of  April  the  market  for  chemical  wood 
pulp  had  become  quieter,  except  in  the  case  of  bleached 
sulphite,  the  demand  for  which  remained  practically  un- 
changed. 

On  .Yjiril  5  and  19,  1922,  the  Norwegian  prices  of  wood 
pulp  per  metric  ton  were  as  follows : 
Prime  moist  spruce  pulp  (mechanical) 

April  5.      April  19 

Moist $   17  $   17 

Dry 38  38 

Sulphite: 

Bleached 105  110 

Unbleached,  easy   bleaching    .  59  62 

Unbleached,  strong 55  57 

Sulphate: 

Easy  bleaching 56  59 

Kraft   pulp 56  57 

Conversions  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
prevailing  on  the  day  for  which  the  price  is  given. 
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Sturtevannt  Vapor  Ab- 
sorption System  install- 
ed on  a  Two-Tier  Ma- 
chine at  Haverhill  Box 
Board  Co.,  Haverhill, 
Mass.  Front  of  machine 
showing  .  how  .nozzle 
pipes  cross  in  vapor 
pockets  but  are  entirely 
out  of  the  way  of 
brer.ks. 


VAPOR    ABSORPTION 
SYSTEM 

Removes  all  fog  and  vapor  immediately 
it  forms  around  the  dryers.  Gives  in- 
creased drying  capacity;  dries  whole 
sheet  evenly  with  less  heat;  prevents 
drip  from  roof  because  of  absence  of 
fog;   increases  production. 


AIR    CONDITIONING 

For  creating  any  desired  atmosphere 
with  any  temperature  and  humidity. 
For  finishing  rooms,  storage  or  special 
process  rooms. 

Fuel  Economizers  for  boiler  plants; 
mechanical  draft  for  boilers;  calender 
blowers;  engines  motors;  generating 
sets   (either  turbine  or  engine  driven). 


National  Folding  Box 
&  Paper  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  The  only 
source  of  drying  coated 
cardboard  is  by  a  Stur- 
tevant  drying  system 
over  the  festoons,  the 
air  being  removed  at 
the  floor.  The  cleanli- 
ness is  obvious. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 
SYSTEM 

For  Beater  Rooms;  Finishing  Rooms; 
Machine  making  light-weight  stock; 
Grinder  Rooms;  Storage  Buildings; 
Digester  Rooms;  and  other  rooms  in 
shops  which  should  be  heated  and 
ventilated. 


Superintendents  of  paper  mills   are   cordially  invited  to  call  on  our  Paper  Mill  specialists  at  all  times.     These  engineers  who 
have   designed  equipment   for  hundred  s  of  mills  may  be  of  service  to  you  without  the  slightest  obligation. 
Send  for  book  "Sturtevant  Apparatus  in  Paper  Mills"  —  Free  to  Mill  Superintendents. 
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Save^Money  through  Longer  Service 

MODERATE  first  cost  is  only  the  beginning  of  Barrett  economy. 
Money  put  into  Barrett  Products  goes  farther — it  buys  greater 
durability,  longer  service  and  surer  dependability.  Each  year  sees  an 
increasing  use  of  these  goods  by  railroads  and  progressive  manufactur- 
ing concerns.  A  trial  of  any  of  the  products  described  below  will  show 
you  why. 


Ip'/'ii 


Barrett  Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing 

Long  recognized  as  the  standard  ot  quality,  you  can 
count  on  years  of  service  from  "rubber"  roofing  bear- 
ing the  Everlastic  label.  Made  from  high  grade 
weather-resisting,  waterproof  materials,  it  is  baclved 
by  a  seventy-five  years'  reputation  for  good  roofings, 
in  industrial  districts  where  the  action  of  smoke, 
ste.im  and  fumes  combines  with  weather  conditions, 
the  superior  durability  of  Everlastic  Roofing  is  strik- 
ingly demonstrated.  Yet  its  cost  is  moderate.  Made 
In  three  weights  —  light  (1-ply),  medium  (2-ply), 
heavy  (3-ply).  Nails  and  cement  with  each  roll  —  108 
square  feet   to   the   roll. 


Everjet  Industrial  Paints 

Protective  paints  of  proved  value  —  a  special  kind 
for  each  special  industrial  purpose. 
One  of  these — Everjet  Penstock  Paint — is  made  es- 
pecially for  use  on  metal  or  wood  penstocks,  and  is 
used  by  many  of  Canada's  largest  pulp  and  paper 
mills.  Dike  all  other  Everjet  Industrial  Paints  it  is 
proof  against  water  ,  weather,  alkalies  and  acids;  is 
easy  to  apply,  economical,  and  extremely  durable. 

Everlastic  Liquid  Roofingf  Cement 
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Adds  years  of  service  to  worn-out  "rubber"  and  other 
prepared    roofings    by    giving    a    new    watertight    and 

weather-resisting    surface. 

Pills  up  leaks  and  holes. 
^  Comes    ready    for    use.      Easy 

to  apply,  dries  quickly  and   is 

economical. 

Plastic  Elastiffum 
Patching:  Cement 

Unequalled  for  stopping  leaks 
in  all  kinds  of  roofs,  for  relin- 
ing  gutters,  repairing  flash- 
ings, etc.  Can  be  applied  to 
either  wet  or  dry  surfaces. 
It  is  tough,  elastic,  water- 
proof and  acid  proof.  Comes 
ready  for  use.  Don't  be  with- 
out it. 


The 


Company 


Winnipeg  Montreal 

Vancouver  Toronto 

Halifax,    N.S.     St.   John,    N.  B. 


meers  are  at  your  sennce. 
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INTERLAKE 

INDIVIDUAL 

TOWELS 


There  is  nothing  more  pleasant  these  warm  days,  than  to  have 
a  soft  white  clean  Towel  every  time  you  want  to  dry  your  hands 
or  face.  Eveiy  Iniyer  slundd  select  a  Towel  which  does  the  work 
at  a  low  cost,  and  that  does  not  antagonize  the  user  by  its  harsh, 
non-absorbent  qualities. 


INTERLAKE    | 
TOWELS         I 

ARE     PLEASANT    TO    USE? 


;iM'ifmEJL^!S  li 


The  INTERLAKE  TOWELS  are  put  up  in  packages  of  150 
Towels  each,  twenty-five  jiackages  in  a  case.  The  Cabinets  for 
dispensing  Towels  are  all  metal,  free  from  any  mechanical  parts, 
and  very  attractive  in  appearance,  finished  in  either  Olive  Green 
or  White  Enamel. 

We  have  a  liberal  ti-ial  offer  which  should  appeal  to  any  inte- 
rested buyer.  Write  for  samples  and  quotations.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  low  cost. 

Ii%te]4.dl4e  Tissue  Mills  C6. 

MERRITTON  l.m»«miieA  CANADA 

Head  Office:    54  University  Avenue,   Toronto,   Ontario. 
Sales  Branch:  McGill  Building,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
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Superior  Gra- 
phite Paint— d 

protective  coating 
for  structural  steel, 
bridges,  metal 
roofs,  stacks  and 
till  metal  surfaces. 


Sta  White  — d 

pure  white,  light- 
reflecting  oil  paint 
for  industrial  int- 
eriors. The  mill 
white  you  can  rely 
upon.  Itstayswbite 


Degraco  Paints 
and  Enamels  — 

made  in  all  colon 
for  use  on  interior 
and  exterior  iwr- 
faces,  for  every  sur- 
face Tequirement, 
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How  Much  Is  Your  Paint  Dollar  Worth? 


There  arc  times  when  every 
buyer  feels  that  he  must  make 
a    saving   on    his    paint    pur- 


i)ut  to  avoid  false  economy  — 
to  eliminate  the  situation  that 
makes  for  a  saving  today  and  a 
loss  a  year  from  now,  it  is  still 
vitally  impoi-tant  to  look  to 
quality. 

The  value  of  every  dollar  you 
spend  for  paint  is  determined 
by  just  two  factors  of  paint  ef- 
ficiency —  the  records  of  the 
paint  in  service  —  the  exper- 
ience and  reputation  of  the 
manufacturer. 

These  are  the  only  guides 
by  which  you  can  judge  the 
true  worth  of  any  paint. 

If  you  buy  Sta- White  —  the 
pure  white  oil  paint  for  indus- 
trial interiors,  you  buy  down- 
right good  paint.  It  is  not 
made  to  sell  at  a  price  that  will 
give  you  a  false  initial  saving. 


Degraco  Brick 
and  Cok;crete 
Paints  —  foT  in- 
terioTS  and  exteriors 
Concrete  IValls, 
Floor  Hardener, 
Damp-proofing. 


No  quality  product  is.  It  is 
made  to  fit  a  service.  Its 
price  per  gallon  is  not  high 
and  its  per  year  cost  is  always 
low. 

You  need  not  take  our  word 
for  it  that  Sta-White  will  give 
you  service,  because  it  has  a 
demonstrated  value  in  the 
)»aper  mill  field  that  eliminates 
likelihood  of  failure.  And 
back  of  it  stands  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Dominion  Paint 
Works  Limited  as  makers  of 
good  paint  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  It  is  that,  that  consti- 
tutes a  real  guarantee. 
Write  for  copy  of  our  book, 
"Paints  for  the  Paper  Mill." 

STA-WHITE  is  one  of  the 
Degraco  line  of  depend- 
able paints.  Sold  through 
branch  offices  with  ware- 
house stock  in  all  principal 
cities. 


DOMINION  PAINT  WORKS,  Limited 

Makers    of 

Degraco  Paints,   Varnishes,  Enamels 
WALKERVILLE 


Montreal 

Quebec 

Toronto 

Calgary 

Edmouton 


CANADA 

Wlmiipajp 
Halifax 
St.   John 
Reglna 


PAINTS 
VARNISHES 
ENAMELS 


Degraco -Tone 

an  ot I  paint  in  fiat 
finish  for  interior 
use  on  Plaster 
H^alls,  IVoodwork, 
Wall  Board,  Con- 
crete, Tile,  MetaL 


Degraco  House 

Paints— d//  colors 
for  exterior  and  in- 
t'Ttor  surfaces. 
High  quality  and 
durability  assure 
low  ultimate  cost' 
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iMPCO'  KNOTTER 

(KNOT    SCREEN) 

For  all  kinds  of  Stock,  Will  remove  uncooked 
knots  without  breaking  them. 

Bearings  only  subject  to  mechanical  wear 

Single  Belt  Drive,  No  Packings, 
Quick  Detachable  Plates 

Capacity   up  to   50    tons 

Less  than  1  h.p.  per  Machine 
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Use   this   Machine    ahead  of 
Your   Ground  Wood  Screens 


Removes  Coarse  Waste 
Improves  Quality 
Very  Large  Capacity 
Power  Saved 


=  DIVIDENDS 


Sherbrooke  Machinery 

Company  Limited 


SHERBROOKE 


QUEBEC 
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IMPROVED 

WARREN 

PATENT 

DOUBLE  DRUM 

WINDER 

With  Slitter  Attachment 


BUILT  BY 

TICONDEROGA    MACHINE  WORKS 


TICONDEROGA, 


N.Y.    U.S.A. 


THE  CARTHAGE  CHff  CRUSHER 


NOT 

A  PULVERIZER 

Critical  mill  men 
know  the  dif- 
ference 


—  ■■  -I   II  n""*^  ^<»-- 


The  Chipper 
People 


Carthage   Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 
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Balancing  I    P.  Morris  Turbine  Runners 


LP.  Morris  Turbines 

Make  Dependable  Power  Units  for 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

They  are  specially  designed  for  the 
conditions  under  which  they  will 
have  to  work,  thus  securing  the  high- 
est efficiency  practicable,  in  many 
cases  over  90%  from  half  to  full  power. 


We  design  and  build  Paper 
Machines  of  all  modern  types, 
including  Fotirdriniersfor  Fine 
Papers,  Fast-Running  News- 
print Machines,  Harper,  Cyl- 
inder and  Wet  Machines. 

Millspaugh  Suction  Rolls, 
Stock  Pumps,  Fan  or  Plunger 
types,  Pope  Paper  Reels,  Gran- 
ite Press  Rolls,  etc. 

Existing  Paper  Machines 
rebuilt  on  modern  lines. 

Calender  Rolls  and  Press 
Rolls  re-ground  promptly  and 
accurately. 


Their  substantial  construction 
means  maximum  durability  and  re- 
liability. Some  of  these  turbine-units 
have  run  as  long  as  tw^o  and  a  half 
years  without  a  stop  even  for  inspec- 
tion, while  carrying  a  load  of  over 
10,000  H.  P. 

These  turbines  'are  built  in  units  of  large 
capacity  under  high  heads  and  in  those  of 
smaller  capacity  under  medium  and  low 
heads. 

Estimates  and  information  promptly  furnished 
to  those  interested,  on  receipt  of  data  regarding 
proposed  development. 


Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Limited 


Telephone 
Melrose   700 


Montreal,  Canada. 

R.F.  Mather,  Western  Representative,  London  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C 


Cable  Address: 
"Domworks  Montreal." 
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ESTABLISHED     IS70 


AYERS  LIMITED 

LACHUTE  MILLS  P.Q. 

Pioneers  and    leading ,  the   field,  in  Canada,   in  the  manufacture  of 

PULP  and  PAPER  MAKERS'  FELTS 

Largest   Plant   of   the   kind   in   the  Dominion,  Capacity  easily  taking  care  of  very  importaii; 

ranking    amongst    the    most    modem     PELT  Canadian  customers'  requirements  —  and  s^ip 

FACTORIES  in  tihe  World.  ments  to  the  other  Paper  Making  Countries. 


The  success  and  reputation  of  "Ayers  Felts"  bears  evi- 
dence of  the  Quality  and  Dependability  built  into  them. 
Construction  features  evolved  for  all  kinds  of  machines, 
for  all  classes  of  paper,  to  give  maximum  efficiency  with 
regard  to  the  particular  manufacturing  problems  in  the 
various  mills. 

The  Attainment  of  an  Ideal 

"FELTS 

WASHED 

WITHOUT 

SHUTTING    DOWN 

PAPER     MACHINES" 


The  Patented  "Ayers"  FELT  WASHER  attains  this  ideal 
for  which  paper  makers  have  long  been  striving.  By  the 
means  of  this  device,  the  work  of  cleaning  and  washing 
the  Felts  is  done  without  stoppage  of  the  machinery  and, 
in  the  case  of  news  print  or  similar  paper,  without 
breaking  or  crushing  the  sheet. 

PATENTED  IN  US.A..  CANADA  AND  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 
PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR  IN  JAPAN  AND  MEXICO. 

Already    in   operation   in   some  of   the   largest  Privilege    to    install    this    PELT     WASHER 

Paper   Mills   where   it   is   recognized    as   indis-  readily  granted  by  AYERS  LIMITED  to  all 

pensable  and  a  great  money  saver.  its   customers   on   most   reasonable   terms. 

Full  particulars  given  upon  application. 

A  special  Felt  has  been  designed  for  use  in  conjunction 
with  this  Felt  Washer  wherever  it  is  in  operation. 

These   two   essential   factors —  " AYERS   PELTS  and    FELT    WASHER"  — in    perfect   team    work  — 
make  for  efficiency,   economy   and  genuine   satisfaction  in  the  Paper  MiU. 
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Outside  laboratory  tests 
shoiv  that  the  strength 
of  this  roofing  is  vastly 
greater  than  any  similar 
viatcrial  on  the  market. 
Yet  it  contains  no  metal 
reinforcement. 


A  well-known  material  in  new  form-- 
Transite  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofing 


Through- 


Astestos 

and  IIS  allied  products 

INSULATION 

Ih^l  itrpt  thr  htet  »A<Tc  tl  httoKgt 

CEMENTS 

ihct  ttitif  froifrr  walU  Itak-fiTOof 

ROOnNGS 

Ihal  tut  do^nfirr  ritkl 

PACKINGS 
rAtf  f  lart  p9W€r  waite 

LININGS 

Ihalm^'kratniafi 

FIKE 

PJIHVENTION 

PRODUCTS 


'I'hc  rdcifiiig  (if  many  industrial 
plants,  over  skeleton  framing, 
iiears  a  double  responsibility.  It 
is  botii  roof  and  ceiling. 

Prom  without  it  must  resist 
weather  and  fire.  From  within 
it  is  subjected  to  heat,  condensa- 
tion and  corrosive  vapors. 

Metal  and  most  felts  are  un- 
equal to  one  or  both  of  these  con- 
ditions. Hence  Transite  —  in  cor- 
rugated roofing  form. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  roofing 
more  inert  to  fire,  water  and  cor- 
rosives than  this  combination  of 
Portland  cement  and  Asbestos 
fibre. 

Literally  a  sheet  of 
rippled  rock 

The  fibrous  nature  of  Transite 
makes  it  inherently  strong  and 
remarkably  light. 


The  added  strength  of  the  cor- 
I'ugations  gives  it  a  factor  of 
safety  that  practice  will  never 
tax.  This  greater  strength  ob- 
viates the  need  for  metal  rein- 
forcement— clearly  an  advantage 
in  weight  and  in  cost.  Where 
chemicals  are  present  this  means 
life  insurance  for  the  roof. 
Fewer  Joints  —  less  steel 
structure 

This  is  indicated  by  the  extra 
size  sheet  furnished  —  42  x  90 
inches. 

And  here  is  another  saving. 
You  would  not  expect  to  paint 
this  rocky  slab  —  and  you  need 
not.  Transite  cannot  rust  or  cor- 
rode. 

Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  descriptive 
of   this   material. 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANSVILLE,  CO.  Limited 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

Windsor  Ottawa 


Johns-Manviiie 

Asbestos  Roofing 
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Announcing 


The  IMPROVED 

Kenwood  Tan  Jacket 


Several  years'  experiments,  resulting  in  new  methods  of 
construction,  which  necessitated  especially  designed  ma- 
chinery, have  developed  this  jacket. 

The  result  is  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  jacket  with 
softer,  more  resilient  surface;  a  jacket  that  will  shrink 
back  more  tightly  and  hug  the  roll  more  firmly;  that  is 
not  likely  to  creep  or  lumi3;  a  jacket  that  permits  change 
of  deckle  out  or  in;  that  removes  more  water. 

Remember  that  the  word  "TAN"  means  that  this  jacket 
has  been  treated  with  a  special  process  based  on  the  pro- 
cesses used  in  tanning  leather,  which  makes  the  jacket 
stronger,  more  resistant  to  friction  and  abrasion,  and  to 
the  action  of  water  and  chemicals.  Kenwood  Tan  Jackets 
being  woven  in  layers  or  strata  may  be  worn  away  to  the 
last  layer  without  endangering  wires. 

The  perfection  of  the  Kenwood  Tan  Jacket  and  the  im- 
provements in  operation  resulting  from  its  use,  make  un- 
necessary the  expensive  installation  of  SUCTION  COUCH 
ROLLS. 

PARTICUIARS  ON  REQUEST 

KENWOOD 


Products 


KENWOOD  MILLS,  LTD. 

Arnorlor         Ontario     -    Canada 
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Charles  Walm 


Telephone— 499  BUIT. 
TelegrramB— "PUMPS.  BXniY." 
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Wet  End  of  232  in.  Fourdrinier  Machine  at  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont. 


HIGH  SPEED 


Western  Canadian    \    „  .  . 

Western  U.S.A.         (     Representative: 

JAMIESON  ENGINEERING  CO 

Londoo  Building,  Vancouver,  BC 


j 


l^wfitx  iHato 


ATLAS  WORKS, 
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dey  &  Co.  Ltd. 


Cables— PUMPS,  BURY,  ENGLAND. 
Codei — 6th  Edition.  A.B.G.  WMtern  Union 


Calenders,   Reels,   and   Winder,   on   the   Widest   Machine   in  the  World.     There  are  two  of  these  monstert  at 

Iroquois   Falls,  Ont. 


PAPER  MACHINES 


BURY, 


Baatera  Canadian    \    _  .  . 

Earten,  AmericaD    (    Repre»entati»e> 

WILLIAM  WHYTE, 

315  Melrose  At*..  MooItm  .Qtt« 


LANCASHIRE. 
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<%i€eMri}{^ea^  Sc'Bci&mikd 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


NETV/SPRINT  PAPER     ♦ 
CARDBOARD  ♦ 

SULPHITE 
GRQUNDV/OOD  PULP 


PULPWOOD 

♦  SPRUCE  LUMBEH^ 

♦  LATHS  E4TIE5 

♦  CEDAR  SHINQLES 


F-OURDRINIER    SPECIALTIES 


Z^W/KZ/ 


Sfie^  3^h%c€^,Jl4ou6€.,  QueSec, 


R\PER  &.PuLF»  Mills 

.SAquEN^^       IQehocami 

JONQUIEHP 


Sa-vat  Mills 

ON  North  &  South  Shores  or  the 
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Established  1886 


Accomplishment 
Cooper  ation 


rHE  mere  fact  that  this  organization  has 
hedn  functioning  steadily  and  with  success 
for  more  than  35  years,  is  in  itself  no  real  meas- 
ure of  what  we  have  accomplished.  The  record  to 
which  we  point  with  what  we  believe  to  be  a  justi- 
fiable pride,  lies  in  how  we  have  functioned  dur- 
ing that  busy  third  of  a  century. 

JX/  E  have  striven  at  all  times  to  give  each  of 
''  our  clients — large  or  small — the  utmost  in 
constructive  help  and  cooperation;  in  other 
words,  to  render  a  service  so  complete  and  satis- 
factory that  is  should  be  entirely  worthy  of  our 
facilities — which  are  the  best. 

M.  Gottesman  &  Company 

-INCORPORATED- 

18  East  41st  Street  New  York:  N.Y. 

HOLYOKE  OFFICE  STOCKHOLM  OFFICE  KAL/VMAZOO  OFFICE 

185  Pine  Street  Stureplan,   13  1   Humphrey  Block 


JENKINS  DISCS 

assure  trouble-free  valve  service 


In  evei-y  type  of  valve  the  disc  is  the  part  that  gets  the  wear  —  the  part  that 
must  be  good  if  the  valve  is  to  function  satisfactorily. 

Jenkins  Discs,  manufactured  from  high  grade  rubber  and  special  ingredients, 
stand  the  wear  and  strain  because  their  manufacture  is  governed  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  they  will  be  called  upon  to  do. 

Know  the  genuine  by  the  Diamond  Mark. 

At  supply  houses  everywhere. 
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LINN   TRACTOR    HAULING    621/2    CORDS    OF    MIXED    SPRUCE    AND    HEMLOCK 

THE     LINN     LOGGING     TRACTOR 

Designed  and   developed  for  winter  hauling,   in   the  North   Woods 

To  fulfill   all   requirements  of  the    Northern    Logger  a  tractor  must:  — 

Haul  heavy  trains  of  sleighs  down  steep  sandhills  and  around  sharp  curves. 

Haul   with   absolute  safety   over  lakes   and    rivers,  where   the    ice    is   sometimes    not  thicker  than   fourteen   inches. 

Haul   heavy  trains  over   main   hauls  over  all   encountered    grades  —  to    landings. 

Have   carrying   capacity   on    itself,   so  that    it  can    be   used   for  supply    haulage    over    Portage  roads. 

Must    be   foolproof   and   easily    operated    and    controlled. 

All  these   requirements  are  fulfilled   only   by  the    Linn   Logging   Tractor. 

Ask  the  operator  who   uses    Linn. 

Logging  Department 

MUSSENS     LIMITED 

Dubrule  Building  MONTREAL 


»0^ 


3a 


Said  a  Manufacturer 

to  Us: 

"If  yoii  c.ii  piovide  a  dependable  sii]i- 
ply  of  rosin  of  uniform  quality  and  free 
from  foreign  materials — 

"A'ld  if  by  co-operating  witli  your 
technical  service  men,  I  find  that  your 
rosin  can  be  adapted  to  my  requirements 
or  my  process  can  be  adapted  to  youi 
rosin  — 

"Why,  tlien,  of  course  you'll  get  the 
business.  1  know  of  no  othe.  source 
for  rosin  that  runs  uniform  and  clean 
from  one  lot  to  another." 

That  manufacturer  is  now  using  Her- 
cules Wood  Rosin,  produced  under 
chemical  ctnttrol. 


UBI{CULES  J'OWDSJl  CO, 

ngton  Delaware 


SALES  OFFICES: 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


St.  Louis.  Mo. 
L,oiiisviIle,  K\. 
Butfalo.  N.Y. 
Diihith.  Minn. 


UJ 
3a 


HERCULES 
Naval  Stores 

Produced  Under  Chemical  Control 


ISZS3 


COAL  STRIKE 

This  ag;iin  brings  up  I  he  i|uc.stion  of  Fuel 
l^icononiy. 

L'sei-  of  I'LIBRICO  .luintlcss  Fire  Brick 
imd  of  our  other  Fuel  Savers  can  now  eon- 
teniplato  a  nice  reserve  effected  through  the 
use  of  these  lines.  This  will  enable  them 
to  meet  emergencies  and  tide  over  present 
difficult  times.  PLIBRICO  specially  suited 
for   Oil   Burning  Furnaces. 

PLIBRICO  Bond  High  Temperature  C'enients. 
SPKXCER   Damper   Regulators. 
VULCAN   Soot  Cleaners. 
AMBEST  Metallic  Packing. 
BOILER    Water    and     E.xteiicjr     Wall    Treat- 
ments. 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

628-630  St.  Paul  Street,  West 
Montreal 
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Laurentide   Company, 

Limited 

GRAND '  MERE,         Q  UEBEC 


MANUFACTURES  OF 


Ground  Wood  Pulp  Newsprint  Paper 

Sulphite  Pulp  Pulp  Board 


Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company, 

Limited 
Head  Office:  MONTREAL,  Que., 


Manufacturers  of 


Newsprint  Paper j         Sulphite  Pulp, 

Groundwood  Pulp. 


Mills  at  IROQUOIS  FALLS,  ONT. 
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BabsonSays- 

"Lower  costs  are  imperative  if 
"many  mills  are  to  continue  to 
"operate  orofitably". 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  P'oxboro  Re- 
cording Instruments  are  being  installed  in  large 
numbers  by  progressive  paper  makers. 
Foxboro  Instruments  produce  clean,  truthful 
records  of  digester  pressures  aiid  temperatures, 
bleaching  powder  temperatures,  beater  and  stuff 
chest  liquid  levels,  dryer  roll  temperatures  and 
speeds,  and  all  other  temperatures,  pressures, 
humidity,  liquid  levels  and  speeds  in  mill  or 
power    plant. 

Wherever  they  are  used,   increased  efficiency  and 
reduced    cost   of   operation    is    made    possible. 
Write    to    Dept.    A.    P.    for    complete    information 
and    prices    on    any    of    our    instruments. 

THEhOXBOROCO.,  Inc. 


Foxboro,  Mass., 


U.  S.  A. 


New  York  Chicag'o  San  Francisco  Tulsa 

Pittsburgh      Pliiladelpliia      St.  Iiouis      Birmingham 

PEACOCK  BROTHERS,  LIMITED 

179    Delorlmier   Ave.,    Montreal,    Canada. 


118"  ir>4 


^QXjBQHO 


TRADE    MARK 


Victoria  Disc  Type  Barker 

Where  first  cost  and  upkeep  are  considered  there 
are  none  better  than  Victoria  Built  Disc  Barkers.  We 
have  a  number  in  operation  giving  complete  satisfac- 
tion. They  are  simple  having  few  moving  parts.  Only 
the  best  material  used.  Can  be  arranged  to  discharge 
I'iglit  or  left  horizontally  or  vertically.  iJisc  is  care- 
fully balanced;  has  steel  ring  shrunk  on  its  perimeter 
Knives  are  14  in.  long  and  easily  accessible  for  chang- 
ing. All  gears  protected;  bearings  are  of  liberal 
length,  babbitt  lined,  and  provide  for  lubrication. 
Pulleys,  22  in.  by  6V2  in.  Floor  space  required  5x7 
ft.     SIiip|)iiig  weight  about  5,000  lbs. 

PRACTICALLY  FOOL-PROOF  THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED  A  LETTER  PUTS  US 
AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

Victoria  Foundry  Company 

LIMITED 

General  Engineering,  Machine  and  Foundry 
Contractors 


OTTAWA, 


CANADA 
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Wooden  Felt  Rolls 

Steel  Tube  Felt  Rolls 

Copper  Covered    Felt  Rolls 

Rubber  Covered    Felt  Rolls 

ALL    FIRST    GLASS 

DOWNINGTOWN    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

EAST  DOWNINGTOWN,  PA.,  U.S.A. 


Buv  Safe  Matches 

Make  sure  thai  tlie  matelies  yon  buy  are  safe. 

Don't  invite  catastrophes  by  striking  matches  the  heads  of  wliicli 
fl.\-  (iff  aflame  or  that  leave  dangerous  fire  inviting  after  glow 
when  blown  or  f^haken  out. 

Buy  Eddy's 

\}w  sure,  safe  strikers  that  lig'ht  when  you  want  them  to  light  and 
that  go  out  entirely  freed  from  fire  risk.  Every  Eddy  Match  is 
chemically  self  extinguishing-. 

Buy  EDDY'S  —  the  safest  and  best  matches  made  —  the  most  of 
the  best  for  the  money. 

The  E,  B,  Eddy  Co.  Liwited,  Hull,  Canada. 

Branches  at:    Montreal,   Toronto,   Halifax   and   London,   Ont. 
Agents   at:    St.   John,   N.B.,   Ottawa,   Brockville,   Kingston,   Hamilton,   Port   Arthur,    Fort  William, 
Winnipeg,  Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatoon,   Calgary,   Edmonton,   Victoria,   Vancouver. 
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CONSULTING   ENGINEERS 


TIMBER  LIMITS 

For  Sale 

CONSULT  US 

One  Limit  (approx.)  20  Miles. 
One  Limit  (approx.)  200  Miles. 
Also  Freehold  Limit  100  Miles. 

These  are  Practical  ODeraling  Properties. 

CANADIAN  WOODLANDS  &  PULPWOOD 
AGENCY  R'G'D. 

GOO  McGin  Building,  MONTREAL  Tel.  Main  3281 


Definite  information  is  worth  the  price,  and  has 
changed  many  plans  based  on  approximate  data. 
Send   for  our  sample   plans  which   explain   all   details. 

JAMES   W.   SEWALL 
Old  Town,  Davidson    BIdg., 

Maine.  Washington,    D.  C. 


HERBERT  S.  KIMBALL 


CONSULTING   ENGINEER   &  MILL  ARCHITECT 

177    State   Street,    Boston-9-Mass..    U.S.A. 
Canadian    Office: — Room    604.    285    Beaver    Hall    Hill, 
Montreal.  .      ,         _..,... 

{.With  SlaveUy  &  HadUy,  Cicil  Engineer*) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Design  and  Reports;  Improvements; 
Sulphite  and  Soda  Mill  Equipment:  Paper  Machine 
Room    Construction.  


LIMITED 


ENGINEERS,     CONTRACTORS 


DRUMMOND  BUILDING 
MONTREAL 


HYDRAULIC  AND  STEAM 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT, 
INDUSTRIAL  BUILDINGS, 
HEAVY  FOUNDATIONS, 
DAMS.  BRIDGE  PIERS 
AND  UNDERWATER 
CONSTRUCTION 


BACK  TO  NORMALCY. 

Substantial  Reductions  in  costs  of  Materials  bring  JENS- 
SEN  TOWERS  within  NORMAL  COST. 
We  can  show  YOU  how  to  make  MONEY  &  BETTER  ACID 
G.  D.  JENSSEN  CO.   200  5th  Ave.  New  York 


Chester  B.  Hamilton  Jr.,  B.  A.  Sc,  M.  E. 

M.E.LC,    M.A.S.M.E.,    M   S.A.E. 


All 

Kinds 

of 


GEARS 


HAMILTON  GEAR  &  MACHINE  CO. 

62-100    yan    Home    St,    Toronto 


CHEMICAL  and  MECHANICAL 
WOODPULPS 

Rags,   New  Cuttings,   Bagging,    Etc. 

Chemicals  of  all  Deacriptiont 
Head  Office— NEW  YORK 

Scockbolm — Sweden  Helslngfon — b^luiack^ 

Kalamaioo — F.    D.    Haskell 
Dayton — B.  B.  B««d  Holyok* — J.  B.  Woodmif,  Iv 

Plillftd«lplila,  Pa. — Mi.  0«0r7«  B.  Binlth*man 


PAPER   MILL   ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER 


JAMES  L.  CAREY 


208  N.  LARAMIE  AVENUE, 


CHICAGO 


Cable  Addtesi  "JASCAR"  Chicago  C«(l<a:  ABC  5tb  Edition  and  Weitern  Unioo 


KENNETH   L.   WARREN 

Mem.   Am.  Soc.   M.E 
Specialist  in 

GROUND    WOOD    PULP    PLANTS 

Water  Storage  and  Hydraulic  Deveiopmenta 
RIVIERE   DU   LOUP   (en  bas)  QUEBEC 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,    Paper    and    Fibre    Mills,    Hydraulic    Developments. 
Power  Plants,   Reports,  Consultation. 

J.  H.  WALLACE  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL   ENGINEERS. 
71   Bay  St.,  Toronto.  Temple  Court  BIdg.,  New  York. 


TIMBER    ESTIMAIES  —  VALUATION  REPORTS  —  SURVEYS    AND  MAI 3 

HARRY  L.  GOODRICH 

FOREST   ENGINEER 


189  Exchange  St., 


Bangor,  Maine,  U.S-A. 


DES  MOINES 


^S 


6-  Structural  Steel  Work 

CANADIAN    DES   MOINES    STEEL    CO..  LTD. 

i;i  ISSHtJ  AVt.  CHATHAH.  ONT  *:  ST    MKES  JT  ,  MOMTRtAl.  QUt. 


HORTON 


TANKS 


STEEI.    PIiATE 
CONSTBtrCTION 


MINING  TANKS  OF  ALL   KINDS 

Elevated    Steel    Water    Tanks 

HORTON  STEEL  WORKS,  LIMITED 

102    Janet    St.,    BRIDGEBURG,    Ont. 
1003    Bank    of    Toronto    BIdg.,    MONTREAL 
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CONSULTING    ENGINEERS 


H.  S.  Taylor,  Limited 

GUARANTEE  BUILDING. 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 

DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  &  OPERATION 

OF 

PULP,  PAPER  AND  FIBRE  MILLS 

WATERPOWER      DEVELOPMENT 

STEAM  POWER  PLANTS. 

PLANS      AND      SPECIFICATIONS 

EVALUATIONS      AND      REPORTS 

CONSULTATIONS. 

Phone  No.  Plateau  2669 


THOMAS  E.  SEARS,  Inc. 

10  High  Street,  Boston. 

I  NSURANCE. 


Specialists  in 

PAPER  MILL  LUMBER 

PULPWOOD  TIMBERLAND 

INSURANCE. 

Fire  Worlcman's  Compensation  Marine 

Safety  Engineers     Self-Insurance      Average  Adjusters 


THE 


^ 


M 


I 
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ANAGEMENT  tNGINEERING  MND  l/EVELOPMENT  V- 

7IH  FLOOR  CITY  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 

DESIGN.CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION 

OF 

PULR  PAPER  AND  FIBRE  MILLS 
WATERPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
•STEAM   POWER   PLANTS- 
PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 
EVALUATIONS  AND  REPOliTS 
■  •  CONSULTATIONS  •  ■ 
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GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mem.  A.S.C.E.,  A.S.M.E..  Eng.  Inst.  Can. 

Consalting  Engineer 

Paper  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills, 

Examination  of  Mill  Properties, 

Water  Power  DeTelopments 
LANGDON   BUILDING, 
309  Broadway,      .      -      -      .     New  York  City. 


Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co. 


MILL    ARCHITECTS 


WATERTOWN.  N.Y. 


Sulphite  and  Soda  Mill  Equipment 

Speciality:  ACID  SYSTEMS,  DIGESTER 
AND  ACID  PROOF  LININGS 
GUARANTEED. 

Service  department  always  ready  for  emer- 
gencies. Only  high  class  experienced 
men  employed. 


BARRY,  CASHMAN  &  CO. 


OF  CANADA 
LIMITED 

Guarantee  Building,  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 

MONTREAL. 

ENGINEERS  and  CONSTRUCTORS 

PULP  and  PAPER  MILLS 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC  and  STEAM  POWER  PLANTS 

INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

INVESTIGATIONS  and  REPORTS. 


CLAFLIN    CONTINUOUS    BEATERS 

"Beat  the  Stuff  That's  Hard  to  Beat" 

CLAPLINS  increase  efficiency,  minimize  beater 
troubles,  increase  production,  reduce  costs.  They 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  tubbeaters  or  Jordan  En- 
gines  and  produce   a   more  uniform  product. 

Write    for   further   information. 

The  Claflin  Engineering  Company 

LANCASTER,         OHIO. 


Hardy  S.  Ferguson 

Consulting  Engineer 

200  Fifth  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

MEMBER   AM.   SOC.   CM. 
MEMBER  AM.  SOC.  M.E. 
MEMBER  ENG.  INST.  CAN. 
PAPER,  PULP  AND  FIBRE  MILLS 

WATER    POWER    DEVELOPMENT 
HYDRAULIC    STRUCTURE 

STEAM  PLANTS 
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C.  deWolf  Reid 

BOXBOARDS  BOXPAPERS 

A  SPECIALITY 

211  McGill  Street,         Montreal 


Tii[  DOiflcoNii  nm  CO.. 

LIMITED 
Manufacturers  of 

NEWSPAPER,  SULPHITE 
and  MECHANICAL  PULP 


DONNACONA, 


P.Q. 


William  Whyte 

Representing 

♦'Ayers  Felts",  '^Niagara"  and 
"Lindsay"  Wires, 

"Walmsley's"  Paper  Machines 

AND 

"Stoke"  English  Pulp  Stones 
315  Melrose  Ave.,  Montreal 
Telephone  Melrose  1393  W 


PULPSTONES 

All  sizes  and  any  quantity  of 
the  best  supplied  promptly 

AMERICAN  STONE  COMPANY, 

Littleton,  W.  Va. 


Canadian  Paperboard  Company, 

Limited 

Snooeiaors  to 

THE    KOBTHUUBERIiAND         PAPEB    &    EI.ECTBIC 

OOKP AITS',  IJUITES 

Campbellford,   Ont. 

and 

OAITAOA   BOZBOABD    OOMPAlTSr    I.IMITBD 

Montreal,  P.Q.,  and  Frankford,  Ont. 

MAIN   OFFICE 

2  SEIGNEURS  STREET,  MONTREAL.  P.Q. 

Mills   Located  at 

Hontraal,  P.  Q.  Prankford,  Ont.  OamplieUfoza,  Ont. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Main  Office 

2  Seigneurs  St.,  Montreal 

Phone  M.   71  Oz  Private  Exchange 


Empire  Pulp  Stories 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF 
TIME,  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 
THEY  HAVE  DEMONSTRA- 
TED  BY  ACTUAL  SERVICE 
THEIR  SUPERIORITY  TO 
ALL  OTHER  STONES. 

The  Smallwood  Stone  Company 

STEUBENVILLE,  OHIO 


The 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co. 

Limited 

Manufacturers    of    High     Grade 

"TAG  AND  BRISTOL" 

Head  Office  &  Mill      ::      Toronto,  Ont. 


WE    MANUFACTURE 


WOOD  TANKS 

of  Every  Description 

▼ATS— 

AC£D  TAITKS — PBVSTOCKS — 

WATEB    TANKS — WATEB    PIPE— 

SPBIirXI^EB     TANKS — TOMIT     PIPES 

STOCK      SPOUTS — Blow      PIT      TANKS. 

W.  H.  WHITE 


▼IXiI^E    8T.    PXBBBE,    (Near   MontrMl) 


Qo» 
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For  Quality 
PULP  AND  PAPER 


USE 


THE  NIAGARA  BEATER 


Economy 

Reduced 
Power  and 
Labor  Costs 


Efficiency 

Increased 
Quality  and 
Tonnage 


APPLICABLE  TO  ALL  GRADES  ;0F  PAPER  STOCK 

Made  in  Canada 

BY 

PORT   ARTHUR    SHIPBUILDING   CO.,    LIMITED 

PORT    ARTHUR,  Ontario 


FOR  ALLKINDS  °^  PULP  AND  PAPER  MACHI WES 

Woven    Endless    Felts   that    Prevent   Seam    Troubles 

^^^^^^^^^^  ,p^^^^  Life  -  Lower  Fe It  Cost 

CARLE  TON     PLACE.  ONT. 

Aoents:  E.S.Bates   6^  Co.vLimited:  55  St.  Nicholas  St.,  Montreal 
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FILTERS 

Gravity  Pressure. 


Designed  to  meet  all  Paper 
[ill  Needs. 


Clean  Water  Guaranteed. 


Norwood  Engineering  Company 
of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Archambault-LeClair 

71a  St.  James  Street,         -         Montreal,  P.Q. 

Canadian  Representatives. 
Branch  Office  :  Florence,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


SPARES 

Have  you  taken  stock  of 
SPARES  lately  ? 

They  are  used  before 
you  know  it. 

Look  them  over  and 
order  now. 

Ask  Us 

THE  PUSEY  AND  JONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 

U.  S.  A. 


Fly  Bars 
Bed  Plates 
Jordan  Fillings 
Knives 


For  all  makes 
of  Machines. 

For  all  classes 
of  work. 


We  can  offer  a  desirable  and  dependable 
source  of  supply. 

Let  us  quote  on  your  requirements. 
JOHN  W.  BOLTON  &  SONS.  Inc. 
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I         :-:  EDITORIAL  :-:         I 


Tlu-  thanks  of  the  Tcflinical  Siftion  and  tlirough  tliem, 
of  the  various  concerns  represented,  cannot  be  too  heartily 
extended  to  the  Abitilii  Power  and  Paper  Co.,'  for  their 
very  generous  Iwspitality  and  for  the  very  helpful  visit 
tliat  we  had.  The  program  and  all  arrangement.s  were 
made  with  the  greatest  care  and  there  was  not  a  single 
hitch.  Somebody  had  even  sent  the  weather  man  a  box 
of  cigars  so  that  the  two  June  days  that  we  passed  in 
Northern  Ontario  could  not  liave  been   surpassed. 


DESEKIED  PRAISE 


Last  week  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  went  to  Iroquois  Falls  at  the  in\i- 
tation  of  tlie  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  for  their  an- 
nual summer  visit  of  inspection.  The  committee  in  charge 
had  anticipated  an  attendance  of  possibly  15  or  20.  TJiey 
felt  very  much  elated  on  having  ;{ 4  in  the  special  Pullman 
which  gathered  in  the  members  uniting  at  Nortli  Bay  from 
Montreal  and  Toronto  and  the  West.  The  ears  of  the 
management  had  reason  to  burn  continuously  from  tlie 
time  the  party  arrived  at  the  Falls.  The  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  the  company  was  even  evident  at  North  Bay 
wliere  three  representatives  of  tiie  company  met  the  teeli- 
nical  men  as  an  advance  escort. 

The  editor  had  made  three  previous  visits  to  Iroquois 
Falls  and  each  visit  finds  the  mill  and  the  town  more  com- 
plete and  more  attractive.  Operating  at  maximum  speed, 
tlie  Abitibi  mill  is  the  biggest  single  news  print  unit  on 
the  continent,  with  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  at  Mil- 
linocket.  Me.,  a  very  close  second.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
enormous  capacity  of  tlie  plant,  lioused  in  the  massive  con- 
crete structure  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Abitibi  River,  wliicli 
is   the   most   striking   feature   of   the   development 


EFFICIENCY  IN  INDUSTRY 

The  revival  of  business  should  enijihasize  the  need  of 
individual  efficiency  in  industry.  Such  is  the  view  of 
Mr.  S.  W.  Strauss,  tlie  president  of  the  American  Society 
for  Thrift,  and  there  will  be  few  who  are  brouglit  into 
constant  contact  with  businesses,  botli  large  and  small, 
and  wlio  have  the  o])portunity  of  observing  the  waste 
which,  in  all  too  many  instances,  characterizes  their  opera- 
tion, who  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  that  view.  Mr. 
Strauss  goes  on  to  say  that,  although  American  business  is 
conducted  with  extreme  aggressiveness  and  intelligence 
and  the  American  business  man  is  a  dominant  force  in 
Even  the  affairs  of  mankind,  there  are  glaring  instances  of 
more  impressive  than  the  great  manufacturing  plant  is  waste  in  industry  which  should  be  an  incentive  to  each  of  us 
the   spirit   of   kindliness   and   cooperation    which    pervades       to  make  every  effort  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  own 


the   whole   place.      There    is,   too,    a   feeling   of   efficiency 
which    is    almost   tangible;    the   houses,   the    layout    of   the 
town,  the    comfort,   convenience    and   contentment   evident 
everywhere,  make  it  hard  to   realize  that  this   community 
stands  on  what  a  few  years  ago  was  a  dense  forest.     Noth- 
ing can   be   more   attractive   than   the   appearance    of    Iro- 
quois Falls  in  June.     The  macadam  roads,  the  parks  with 
lawns   and   shrubbery,   the   well-kept  houses   with   gardens 
and  green  grass,  with  their  flowers  and  shrubs  make  it  look 
more  like  a  fairy  village  than  a  manufacturing  town.   The 
mill  seems  almost  incidental  and  surely  it  is  a  surprise  to 
learn  that  Iroquois  Falls  has  more  than  2,700  inhabitants 
and  that  there  are  1,125  on  the  payroll  of  the  paper  mill. 
In  keeping  with  this  delightful  spot  is  the  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality that  pervades  the  whole  place.     Evidence  of  this 
is  the  delightful  way  in  which  the  visitors  were  all  enter- 
tained at  dinner  at  the  homes  of  those  living  at  the  Falls. 
Some  of  us   had  never  met  our   liosts   before,   some   found 
opportunity  of  breaking  bread  with  old  friends  and  renew- 
ing  old    acquaintances.       It    was    a    delightful      experience 
which,  combined  with  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  visiting 
such  a  well  ordered  plant,  made  the  summer  trip  of   1922 
certainly  the  most  successful  of  the  series  which  has  now 
(Continued   on    page   548'.) 


work.  We  have  little  doubt  that  most  of  this  applies  with 
equal  force  to  Canadian  as  to  American  business  men  and 
business  methods. 

Economy  should  conduce  to  the  efficiency  of  an  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  organization  as  a  whole.  Reduc- 
tion to  a  minimum  of  unnecessary  expenses  makes  not  for 
the  diminished,  but  for  the  enhanced,  efficiency  of  the 
organization.  During  the  last  year  and  more.  ])ractically 
every  business  enterprise  in  Canada  has  been  endeavoring 
to  reduce  expenses.  In  some  cases,  the  reductions  have 
been  accomplished  in  a  manner  which  so  far  from  impair- 
ing has  actually  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  enterprise. 
But  in  many — far  too  many  cases — the  reductions  have 
assumed  one.  or  both,  of  two  forms,  either  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  turn  out,  in  the  future  if  not  in  the  pres- 
ent, a  bane  instead  of  a  boon  to  the  enterprise  which  has 
succumbed  to  its  temptation. 

In  the  first  place,  in  countless  business  enterprises  the 
reductions  have  taken  the  form  of  a  blind  discharging  of 
employees.  Some  concerns  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
seriously  compromise  their  future  by  discharging  kev 
men  and  leaders  while  retaining  less  experienced  and  less 
coiiqietcnt  men  solely  because  they  were  apparently 
cheaper.      Sometimes   this   has   not   been   the    fault   of   the 
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management,  but  the  discharges  were  made  in  response 
to  orders  from  a  board  of  directors  who  could  see  only 
the  pay  roll  and  not  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  The 
pay  roll  can  be  seen,  but  often  the  methods  of  effecting 
real  economies  are  "Out  of  sight  and  out  of  mmd"  and 
the  future  is  left  to  take  care  of   itself. 

In  the  second  place,  there  has  been  a  determination  on 

icerns  to  attack  their  adver- 
it    were,       and 
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and  failures,  causing  losses  of  time,  arc  numerous.  Mate- 
rials also  furnish  a  fertile  field  for  invisible  losses  which 
may  arise  from  reduced  prices,  spoilage,  poor  design,  theft, 
excessive  cost,  obsolesence,  and  too  large  a  stock.  The  last 


At   a  time  when 


the  part  of  many  business  cone 
tising    appropriations    with    a    hatchet, 
practicallv   regardless   of   consequences. 

orders  need  going  after  with  all  the  vim  and  vigor  avail- 
able, concerns  which  act  after  this  fashion  are  really  — 
however  those   in   control   may   seek  to   disguise   the    fact 
from    themselves    —    letting    up    on    their    salesmanship. 
They  have  cut  down  on  their  advertising  —  their  neces- 
sary" and  essential  advertising  —  as  they  have  discharged 
indispensable  employees  because  such  a  mode  of  retrench- 
ment,  in   each   case,   looked   easy   and   likely   to   show   im- 
mediate results.     Such  a  policy  is  one  of  almost  patently 
false  economy.     That  it  is  one  of  false  economy  cannot  be 
seriously  doubted.     Indeed,  in  all  probability,  nine  out  of 
every  ten  business  men  are  ready  to  assent  to  the  state- 
ment that  advertising  is  an  essential  of  present-day  busi- 
ness, and  even  to  the  further  statement  that  it  is  more  es- 
sential when  orders  are  hard  than  when  they  are  easy  to 
get.     Yet  so  widely  does  practice  often  differ  from  theory 
that  many  a  man  who  is  ready  to  profess  himself  a  firm 
believer  in  the  uses   of   advertisement  will   be   among  the 
first  to  chop   and  lop  his  advertising  appropriation   until 
he  makes   it    (and,   in   some   cases,   almost   literally)    look 
like  thirty   cents.      Yet   there   is   probably   no   concern   so 
favorably  placed  that  it  can  afford  radically  to  cut  down 
on  advertising  expenditures  deliberately  adopted.     A  sharp 
reduction   in  the  advertising  of   nationally  distributed   ar- 
ticles, the  reputations  of  which  were  apparently  so  firmly 
established  that  nothing  could  affect  them  adversely,  has 
been   followed   by   a   heavy   falling   off   in    sales   with   the 
regularity  of  clockwork.     To  win  a  place  in  the  crowded 
and  besieged  mind  of  the  modern  man  is  not  equivalent  to 
holding  such  a  place.     It  is  more  like  creating  a  melody 
which  the  prospect  hears,  enjoys,  and   inevitably  forgets. 
It  must  be  played  and  re-played,  or  other  melodies   will 
take  its  place.     Not  even  the  greatest  corporation  or  the 
most  popular  product  can  hope  to  build  up   a  reputation 
which   will   of  its  own  force  endure.     The  history  of  ad- 
vertising is   filled   with   striking  proofs   of  human   forgct- 
fulness. 

Yet  the  very  concerns  which  show  themselves  the  readiest 
to  discharge  indispensable  employees  and  to  effect  the 
most  drastic  reductions  in  no  less  indispensable  advertising 
are  among  the  last  to  take  account  of  those  losses  which 
are  "Out  of  sight."  The  losses  at  many  factories,  for 
instance,  which  arise  from  starting  work  late — both  in  the 
morn'ng  and  also  after  lunch — and  stopping  work  early 
can  easily  run  into  very  large  figures.  Then  there  are 
the  delays  between  jobs,  each  perhaps  small  in  itself,  but 
larr"  in  the  aggregate.  In  many  factories,  too,  the  belts, 
raptc-.5  ^nd  other  drives  are  given   insufficient   attention, 


item  is  an  indirect  loss,  but  may  actually  cripple  a  business 
by  tying  up  capital.  Then  there  are  power  losses  due  to 
transmission  lines,  shafting,  belting,  gears  and  pulleys; 
and  still  other  losses  due  to  poor  combustion,  improper 
supply  of  air,  poor  grates,  faulty  furnace  construction,  ex- 
travagant use  of  fuel,  steam  leaks,  uncovered  steam  pipes, 
waste  of  water  and  unnecessary  burning  of  lights  or  the 
use  of  superfluous  lights. 

The  foregoing  are  just  a  few  samples  of  the  "Out  ot 
sight"  losses  which  occur  in  so  large  a  number  of  factories, 
and  nearly  all  of  which  can  be  enormously  reduced. 

For    real,    as    distinguished    from    false,    economy    goes 
hand-in-hand      with    efficiency.      Outside    the      industrial 
plant,  as  well  as  within  it,  losses  to  industry  through  in- 
dividual negligence  arc  of  the  most  startling  character.   It 
is  said,  in  regard  to  the  waste  in  connection  with  tlie  ship- 
ment of  eggs,  that   not   more   than   six   eggs,   out   of   every 
ten  laid,  ever  reach  the  consumer.     Less  than  one  lialf  of 
the  trees  cut  from  the   forests   reach  the   consumer.      Tlic 
waste  in  mining  is  of  huge  dimensions.     So  are  the  losses 
from   fires   that   arise   from   avoidable   causes.    And   so  the 
tale    goes    on.    Tiiriftlessness    and    slip-shod    methods    are 
among  the  greatest  impediments  to  industry  today  in  our 
own  as  in  other  lands.    They  can  be  eliminated,  and  they 
must    be    eliminated,    if    individual    efficiency    in    industry 
is  to  be  any  more  to  us  than  a  mere  catchword. — A.  R.  R.  J . 


BUILT  PAPER  MILLS,   WAS  BEHEADED 

Edward  G-ibhon  before  whose  shrine  we  Imrn  ineen.se 
because  he  vrrote  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  says  in  his  Memoirs  that  James  Fienes,  Baron 
Say  and  Seale,  aond  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  ^Ya.s  one  of  his  ancestors. 
This  lord,  together  with  his  .son-in-law,  Cromer,  was 
beheaded  after  a  mock  trial  by  Kenti.sh  insurgents. 

The  notorious  Jack  Cade  is  reported  to  have  summed 
up  the  sins  of  his  \'ictims  in  these  words : 

"Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  use  of 
the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar  school ;  and  whereas, 
before  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  than  the 
score  and  the  tally,  thou  ha.st  caused  printing  to  be 
used ;  and  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity, 
thou  hast  built  a  paper  mill.  It  «411  be  proved  to  thy 
face  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee  who  usually  talk 
of  a  noun  and  a  verb  and  such  abominable  words  as  no 
Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear." 

Gibbon  himself  says  that  the  art  of  printing  was  not 
introduced  into  England  until  several  years  after  Lord 
Say's  death,  so  that  after  all  he  may  not  have  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  being  a  printer  and  owner  of  a 
paper  mill.  Perhaps  those  of  you  who  are  operating 
paper  mills  today  may  take  your  rights  and  privileges 
too  much  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  might  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  few  Jack  Cades  scattered  around  just  to  make 
all  of  us  feel  that  in  being  compelled  to  pay  our  income 
taxes,  we  are  getting  off  lightly. —  Lombard  News 
Letter. 


A  lot  of  fellows  who  long  for  the  brotherhood  of  man 
never  had  a  big  brother. 
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Weymouth,  a  pretty  village  with  a  population  of  a 
little  less  than  a  thousand  souls,  possesses  two  great  in- 
dustries; viz.,  the  lumber  and  pulj)  industries.  For  tin- 
size  of  the  place  there  is  no  douht  that  the  volume  of 
business  whicli  these  two  industries  create,  surpasses  many 
a  larger  centre  and  reflects  credit  on  the  wide  awake  up 
to  date  business  men  of  the  locality.  Surrounded  by  a 
large  country  district,  where  timber  and  pulp  wood  grow 
in  abundance  and  where  large  quantities  are  cut,  and 
situated  close  to  railway  and  water  transportation  facili- 
ties, Weymouth  is  naturally  located  for  the  pursuit  of  its 
two  chief  industries.  For  many  years  and  even  today 
(although  the  market  is  low  and  the  outlook  not  very 
promising  at  the  present,  but  which  is  bound  to  better 
with  time)  the  lumbering  industry  has  been  perhaps  the 
chief  industry.  In  days  gone  by  it  was  a  customary  sight 
to  see,  two,  three,  four  and  even  more  huge  barques,  bar- 
quentines ;  brigs  and  vessels  at  the  wharfs  taking  on  large 
cargoes  of  timber  which  was  being  exported  to  the  West 
Indies,  American  points  and  even  to  ports  in  South 
America.  But  gone  are  those  days,  days  that  were  so  full 
of  activity  and  business  in  the  timber  line.  Still  in  spite 
of  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  expoprtation  of  lumber,  timber  is  being  cut 
this  year  in  large  quantities. 

One  day  about  twenty-seven  years  ago  a  man  from  Phil- 
adelphia was  enjoying  a  fishing  excursion  on  the  Sissiboo 
Rive,r,  with  its  many  tributary  streams.  He  came  to  the 
little  falls,  known  as  Sissiboo  Falls,  on  the  river  and  the 
powerful  run  and  fall  of  water  impressed  him.  He  saw  a 
splendid  chance  for  a  pulp  mill.  He  followed  the  river  a 
little  further  on  its  course  and  saw  where  thirty-five  lakes 
were  flowing  into  that  same  river;  saw,  too,  an  abundance 
of  thrifty  growing  timber  of  the  finest  quality  for  making- 
spruce  pulp,  that  bordered  these  lakes  and  the  numerous 
little  streamlets.  A  few  short  miles  away  was  the  railway 
and  down  the  river,  a  few  miles  distant  was  tide  water, 
which  made  transportation  an  easy  matter.  The  follow- 
ing spring  he  made  another  trip  to  this  delightful  little 
spot,  with  his  mind  fully  determined  on  its  course  of  action. 

Mr.  S.  Fawes  Smith,  for  sut-h  was  this  gentleman's 
name,  on  his  own  initiative,  purchased  land  and  erected  a 
three  grinder  pulp  mill,  with  four  wet  machines  and 
shortly  after  the  mill  was  erected  and  operating,  four 
grinders  and  five  wet  machines  took  the  place  of  the  first 
installed.  A  Crabb  dam  was  built  over  the  natural  falls 
making  the  head  of  water  forty-five  feet.  A  very  success- 
ful little  business  was  carried  on  through  the  local  man- 
ager, F.  M.  Steadman  who  later  moved  to  Digby  where 
he  entered  the  furniture  business.  A  general  store,  for 
the  accomodation  of  the  workmen  and  nearby  residents 
office,  cook  house  and  boarding  houses  were  erected,  trans- 
forming the  once  quiet  woods  scene  into  a  busy,  thriving 
centre.  Mr.  Smith  purchased  many  acres  of  timber  land 
from  the  Crown  and  from  private  owners,  about  ten  thou- 
sand acres  in  all.  There  were  about  60  to  100  men  em- 
ployed at  the  mill  and  in  the  woods,  with  an  average  wage 
of  from  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  per  day.  In  some 
cases  for  the  more  expert  workmen,  a  dollar  and  a  haH'  per 
day  was  paid.  The  pulpwood  purchased  cost  Mr.  Smith 
about  four  dollars  per  cord,  which  in  those  days  was  con- 
sidered a  good  price,  by  the  sellers.  The  mill's  capacity 
was  28  dry  tons  per  twenty-four  hours.  Practically  all 
the  pulp   manufactured      in  the  days   of   Mr.   Smith      was 


shipped  via  rail  from  Sissiboo  Falls  Station,  wliicli  was 
not  far  distant,  to  American  mills.  Mr.  Smith  operated 
his  pulp  mill  at  Sissiboo,  or  as  it  is  more  connnonly  called, 
the  Up))er  Falls  for  a  considerable  time  and  did  a  flourish- 
ing business.  The  probable  cost  of  the  mill  erected  b\' 
Mr.  Smith,  together  with  the  other  appurtenances,  was 
within  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

After  Mr.  Smith  had  conducted  his  business  for  a  few 
years  he  was  bought  out  by  a  company  formed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Burrill,  at  that  time  one  of  the  greatest  business 
men  of  Weymouth,  and  who  with  his  brother,  Israel  Bur- 
rill, conducted  a  large  general  store  with  a  good  trade,  Mr. 
Burrill  was  profoundly  interested  in  the  pulp  industry  and 
foresaw  great  possibilities  and  so  formed  a  syndicate  at 
Montreal,  wlii(-h  ])urchased  the  interests  of  Mr.  Smith.  The 
syndicate  inaugurated  the  Sissiboo  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
which  for  a  short  while  did  a  greater  business  than  did 
Mr.  Smith,  but  which  finally  went  under.  The  new  com- 
pany greatly  increased  the  output  of  the  mill  built  by  Mr. 
Smith  by  installing  a  new  water  wheel,  new  grinder,  two 
extra  wet  machines  and  hj'draulic  presses.  With  business 
steadily  improving  the  new  company  built  another  large 
mill  at  the  Lower,  or  as  it  is  more  familiarly  known,  Wey- 
mouth Falls.  This  mill  was  a  six  grinder  plant,  with  six 
wet  machines  and  hydraulic  baling  presses  and  had  a  cap- 
acity of  60     moist  tons  per  twenty-four  hours. 

A  large  dam  was  built  over  the  lower  falls  increasing  the 
head  of  water  to  60  feet  and  giving  a  total  water  power  of 
about  3000  horse  power.  The  new  mill  and  dam  cost  the 
new  company  about  $250,000.  The  dam  was  built  by  the 
Engineering  firm  of  Messrs.  Eaton  and  Brownell  of  Water- 
town  and  still  exists.  The  dam  gave  the  company  a  great 
volume  of  water  for  the  operation  of  their  mill  and  the 
water  was  conveyed  from  the  pond  to  the  four  turbines 
through  a  large  steel  flume.  An  up  to  date  saw  mill  was 
also  built  at  the  dam  site  for  the  purpose  of  sawing  the 
lumber  and  timber  for  the  new  plant  as  well  as  for  the 
cutting  of  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of  a  large 
store,  cook  and  boarding  houses,  extensive  warehouses, 
docks  and  offices.  The  company  planned  the  output  of 
the  two  mills  it  owned,  to  produce  120  moist  tons  per  dav 
of  twenty-four  hours,  a  figure  it  never  reached. 

Shortly  after  the  construction  of  the  new  lower  mill 
the  dam  at  one  of  the  upper  lakes  gave  way.  The  break- 
ing of  the  dam  added  force  to  the  freshet  with  the  result 
that  one  end  of  the  dam  at  Weymouth  Falls,  was  gullied 
out,  releasing  a  huge  body  of  water  right  on  to  the  new 
mill.  Large  quantities  of  freshly  made  pulp  were  washed 
away  and  considerable  damage  done.  'This  loss  together 
with  the  enormous  expense  the  company  had  gone  to  in 
the  erection  of  its  new  mill  and  low  market  which  prevailed 
at  that  time,  forced  the  company  to  close  its  mills. 

Altogether  the  Sissiboo  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  operated 
their  mills  two  or  three  years.  The  lower  mill  was 
practically  a  comjjlete  failure  but  the  upper  mill  con- 
tnued,to  turn  out  good  pulp.  In  fact  had  it  not  been  for  the 
continued  operation  of  the  upper  mill  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  Sissiboo  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  would  have  been  much 
greater.  The  Sissiboo  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  acquired 
thousand  of  acres  of  land  and  employed  in  the  woods  and 
at  the  two  mills,  about  200  men.  The  wages  of  the  em- 
ployees ranged  from  .$1.00  to  .$1.75  per  day.  Carl  Den- 
nis, now  of  Rhodes  Curry  Ltd.,  Amherst,  was  chief  book- 
keeper  for   the   company   and   Harrison   Jones,   at   present 
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witli  the  Sissiboo  Pulp  and  Power  Co.  was  also  in  the  of- 
fice. The  cost  of  manufacture  increased  somewhat  from 
the  days  of  Mr.  Smith  and  pulp  sold  from  $16.00  to  $22.00 
per  ton,  a  price  then  scarcely  even  dreamed  of. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  operations  of  the  Sissiboo 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  Mr.  Charles  Burrill  retired  to  other 
fields  of  business  activity.  His  brother  Israel,  after  con- 
ducting the  general  store  for  a  while,  also  went  out  of 
business  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  I.  C.  R.  with  of- 
fices at  Moncton.  Both  these  gentlemen,  who  have  left  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  business  life  of  the  com- 
munity, have  since  departed  tliis  life. 

In  1901  an  enterprising  citizen,  Mr.  G.  D.  Campbell 
who  was  then  doing  an  extensive  lumbering  business,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  Montreal  friend,  Mr.  George  Khol  and 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  took  over  the  property  of  the 
Sissiboo  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  and  formed  the  Campbell 
Lumber  Connjany   with  a  capitalization  of  .$75,000.      The 


Sissiboo  Valley,  and  Mills  of  Sissiboo  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

new  company  consisted  of  G.  D.  Campbell,  Sr.,  President; 
.  G.  D.  Campbell  Jr.,  Vice-President  and  Secretary';  H.   P. 
Filleul;   asst.   Vice-President   and   secretary;    and   Glidden 
Campbell,  General  Manager,  with  the  following  directors; 
G.    D.    Campbell,    Sr.;    Donald    Kemp,    H.    P.    Filleul    and 
Glidden   Camj.bell.      The  newly    formed   company   success- 
fully operated  the  property  for  two  years  as  a  lumbering 
concern.      The  lower  or   Weymouth   Mills    Pulp    Mill   was 
repaired  and  put  into  operation  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Stillman  Jones,  who,  as  a  young  man,  learned  the  business 
in  Smith's  mill.     A  modern  band  saw  mill  was  a  built  by 
Mr.   Campbell  adjoining  the  pulp  mill  and  the  slabs  from 
the   saw  mill    were   utilized   in    the    manufacture    of    pulp. 
The  heart  of  the  timber  was   sawn   into  lumber   and     the 
slabs   made   into   pulp.      This  .proved   a    valuable      aid    as 
there    was    no    wastage,    everything    being    conserved    and 
utilized,  even  to  the  edgings   from  the  sawed  timber.      It 
was  a  far  sighted  scheme  and  proved  a  mighty  factor   in 
the  operation  of  the  plant.     With  this  scheme  in  working 
order  Mr.  Campbell  was  early  enabled  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses  incurred   in  tile  erection   of  the   band   saw   mill   as 
well  as  to  pay  off  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  lower  mill. 
Just  as  things  were  beginning  to  hum  and  business  was  on 
a  good  sound  footing,  with  a  promising  market  and  reason- 
able   rates    of   exportation    a    disastrous    conflagration    de- 
.stroyed  the  saw  mill  and  the  pulp  mill  in   1911.  The  fire 
originated  from  the  electric  dynamo  shaft  of  the  mill.  The 
company   had   very   little    insurance   and   the   loss   by    fire 
was   heavy   and   sorely   felt.      But   Mr.    Campbell   was   not 
daunted   or   dismayed.      He    immediately     set     about      the 
erection  and   construction  of   a   new  mill    on  the   old   site. 
He  installed   more  modern   machinery,   and   the   pulp   mill 
was  erected  on   the   foundations   of  the   old   one   that   was 
burned.     The  new  mill  jiad  the  same  capacity  as  the  old 
one.     After  he  built  the  new  mill   Mr.  Campbell  operated 
the  business  solely  for  pulp  manufacture  until   1914.  when 
the  war  broke  out  and  six  of  his  sons,  who  were  connected 


with    the    business    answered   the    call    of   their    King    and 
Country. 

In  spite  of  the  great  handicap  sustained  in  the  loss  of 
his  son  ,  Mr.  Campbell  continued  to  run  the  plant  until 
the  yea.  1918  when  he  decided  to  dispose  of  some  of  his 
interests  to  a  large  British  concern  that  was  to  take  it  over 
on  shares.  But  shares  were  thrown  aside  and  after  con- 
siderable dickering  a  company,  the  Sissiboo  Pulp  and 
Power'  Co.  Ltd.  leased  the  lands  and  the  mill  and  are 
operating  the  plant  solely  as  a  pulp  business  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  During  the  time  the  Campbell  Lumber  Co. 
was  operating  the  business,  the  dam  was  repaired  and 
large  tracts  of  timber  lands  were  acquired.  The  storage 
of  water  at  the  lakes  was  also  increased.  The  Campbell 
Lumber  Company  employed  from  200  to  300  men  in  the 
woods  and  at  the  mill.  Employment  was  given  a  large 
number  of  men  with  teams  as  a  lot  of  the  pulp  was  hauled 
from  the  niill  to  the  wharves  of  the  company  at  Weymouth 


North  Weymouth,  N.  S.,  Shoiwing  Docking  Facilities 

during  the  winter  season  as  well  as  during  tlie  summer. 
The  Company  also  purchased  scows  and  much  of  the 
manufactured  pulp  was  scowed  down  the  river  to  the 
wharf  at  Weymouth  North  where  large  steamers  carried 
it  to  the  markets.  About  tliirty  dry  tons  were  man- 
ufactured daily.  The  purcliase  price  of  pul))  wood  was  a 
little  iiigiier  than  in  previous  years  as  were  the  wages, 
which  ranged  from  $1.50  to  $:5.00  per  day  according  to 
the  work  done.  The  upper  or  Sissiboo  Palls  mill  was  not 
operated  by  the  Campbell  Lumber  Co.  which  devoted  all 
its  work  to  the  lower  mill.  During  the  later  years  of 
operation  by  the  Campbell  I^mnbcr  Co.  the  plant  was  not 
run  on  full  capacity.  The  new  machinery  installed,  the 
higher  price  ])aid  for  wood  and  the  wages  made  tlie  cost 
of  manufacture  a  little  greater,  but  this  was  well  offset 
by  the  greater  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  the  pulp. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Campbell,  Sr.  has  practically  retired  from 
active  business  but  still  retains  a  jirofound  interest  in  the 
jjulp  industry  as  well  as  in  anytiiing  that  tends  to  the 
betterment  of  his  home  town.  Tlie  acquirement  of  timber 
lands;  the  cost  of  building  a  new  mill  togetlier  with  the 
coming  of  the  war  were  the  chief  factors  in  the  disposition 
of  interests  held  by  Mr.  Campbell  to  the  British  concern. 
Large  exportations  of  pulp  were  made  by  the  Campbell 
Lumber  Co.  to  New  York  and  Atlantic  ports  and  for  a 
time  the  village  was  a  regular  bee  hive  of  industry.  Since 
the  Sissiboo  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  ceased  operations  the 
upper  mill  has  not  been  used  and  is  gradually  going  to 
decay.  At  the  upper  falls  where  tlie  industry  was  first 
established  by  Mr.  Smith  there  exists  a  splendid  op- 
portunity of  a  hydro  power  plant  and  even  an  additional 
pulp  mill  if  desired.  It  is  to  hoped  that  some  day  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  a  hydro  plant  will  be  installed  there, 
as  the  want  of  one  is  urgently  felt. 

For  a  short  while  before  Mr.  Campbell  disposed  of  iiis 
interests,  a  Mr.  Evans,  of  Halifax,  took  over  the  business 
on  lease  and  operated  the  plant  for  a  short  time.  However, 
the  Sissiboo  Pulp  and  Power  Company  Ltd.  soon  obtained 
the  lease  and  a  Mr.   R.  A.  Mclntvre  of  St.  John   was  sent 
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here  as  Manager  of  the  new  company.  This  company  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Becker  Comijany  of  America  Ltd. 
of  Halifax,  which  i.s  controlled  by  the  Becker  Co.  of 
London,  England,  of  which  Sir  Frederick  Becker  is  tlic 
principal  owner  and  shareholder. 

It  was  in  May  of  1018  that  the  Sissiboo  Pulp  and  Power 
Co.  began  repairing  the  plant  of  the  Campbell  Lumber  Co. 
New  machinery  wa.s  installed ;  the  plant  was  enlarged  and 
a  new  and  larger  boiler  put  in.  The  new  company  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  I.  H.  Mather.s  of  Halifax,  who 
is  the  managing  director  of  the  Becker  Co.  of  America, 
went  to  great  expense  in  putting  the  plant  in  operation. 
Several  months  were  spent  in  repairing  the  mill  and 
several  expert  machinists  and  mechanics  were  engaged  to 
install  the  new  machinery  and  put  the  mill  in  working  order. 
With  the  coming  of  the  war  the  cost  of  material  went  to 
sky  rocket  prices  and  this  high  cost  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  termination  of  the  war.  As  soon 
as  things  were  ready  the  mill  began  operations  an  a  .small 
scale  which  was  gradually  increased  until  today  it  has  a 
daily  output  of  40  drj'  tons  and  will  soon,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  more  hydraulic  presses  which  are  being  installed, 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  45  to  .50  dry  tons.  While  the  mill 
was  getting  into  shape  the  company  purchased  huge 
quantities  of  pulpwood,  at  a  good  figure,  from  the  i)eople 
and  from  outside  places.  This  starting  up  of  the  old  in- 
dustry gave  an  incentive  to  the  basiness.  Owners  of 
woodland  were  cutting  spruce  pulpwood  and  hauling  same 
to  the  mill.  Besides  purchasing  wood  the  company  has, 
since  taking  over  the  business,  bought  considerable  tim- 
ber land. 

The   mill   has   at   present,   G   grinders.   8    wet    machines, 
and   1  hydraulic  presses.     Another  will  be  installed  at  an 
early  date.     The  company  employs  about  1.50  men  at  the 
mill  and  in  the  woods.     In  connection  with  the  mill  they 
have   a  large  general      store   for  the   benefit     of  the   em- 
ployees;     large,   roomy   cook      houses      and   offices.     _Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Hatt,  formerly  of  the  tlyde  Pulp  Co.  is  the  mill 
superintendent  and  H.  E.  Wagner,  one  of  the  best  lumber- 
men  of  the   county,  has   charge   of   the   wood   department. 
Much  of  the  wood  used  is  rafted  down  the  lakes,  streams 
and  river  to  the  mill  pond.     About  60  cords  of  wood  are 
ground  into  pulp  daily,  it  requiring  about  l^Jl^  cords  to  the 
ton.      Since  the  plant  resumed  operations  it  has  been   run- 
ning  night   and    day   and   the   company   has    made    several 
large  shipments  of  pulp.     The  first  shipment  was  made  in 
July    1920  when   about   8.50   tons   was   shipped   by   rail   to 
Halifax,  thence  hy  steamer  to  the  old  country.     Onother 
shipment  was  made  in  .Tanuary  1921  of  2,600  tons;  in  April 
.3.500  tons  were  shipped  by  rail  to  Halifax.     All  these  ship- 
ments  were  hauled   from  the  mill   to  the   station   at   Wey- 
mouth.    This  afforded  a  great  deal  of  employment  to     a 
number  of  team  owners  and  men.     The  Sissiboo  Pulp  and 
Power  Co.  induced  the  D.  A.  R.  to  build  a  spur  of  railway 
from  Doty's  Crossing  to  the  pulp  mill,  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately two  miles.      Cars   of   pulp   are   loaded   at   the 
mill  and  hauled  to  the  crossing  where  they  await  the  first 
freight,  and  car  loads  of  pulpwood,  which  the  company  buys 
along  the  railway,  are  hauled  from  the  siding  to  the  mill 
to  be  ground  into  pulp.     In  December  last  the  S.S.  Keving- 
ham,  belonging  to  a  steamship  line  controlled  by  Mr.  Beck- 
er,   arrived    at    Digby    and    a    shipment    of    about    .3,100 
tons  made  from  this  mill,  the  balance  of  the  cargo  being 
made  up  with   pulp   from    Port   Clvde    Pulp   Mill   which   is 
also  controlled   by   the   Becker   Co.    and    from   the   mill   at 
Chicoutimi.  P.Q.      In  .Tanuary   1922  the  S.S.   Domira,  an- 
other of  the  Becker  Steamers  arrived  at  Digby  and  loaded 
about   1.600  tons  that   were  manufactured     here.      In  the 
month    of   March      the   Keyingham   returned   for     another 


cargo  and  2, .500  tons,  or  25,000  bales,  were  taken  on 
board.  All  of  these  shipments  were  made  hy  rail  to 
Digby. 

The  company  has  a  considerable  amount  of  pulpwood 
on  hand,  enough  for  about  2  years'  oper.ition,  and  thev 
are  daily  buying  more.  It  is  supposed  the  plant  will  be  iii 
oi)eration  for  at  least  10  months  of  the  jjresent  vear.  The 
lake  dams  have  been  repaired  and  in  places  new  ones 
built,  so  that  the  volume  of  water  which  will  be  available 
will  be  .sufficient  to  keep  the  mill  going  for  tiiat  lentith 
of  time  each  year.  There  is  enough  water  power  both  at 
the  lower  and  the  upper  falls  to  run  two  pulp  mills,  if 
nieessary,  electrify  the  railway  from  Yarmouth  to  Halifax 
and  operate  other  industrial  factories.  There  would  mean 
employment  for  experienced  workmen;  it  would  enlargi 
the  pojjulation  and  it  would  be,  undoubtedly,  a  benefit  to 
the  community.  Perhaps  the  Pulp  Co.  will  some  day 
install  an  electric  light  plant.  If  ever  this  is  done  they 
will  receive  the  blessings  of  the  townspeoi)le.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  hard  wood  growing  hack  in  the  country.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  get  this  and  a  furniture  factory  "could 
be  operated  here  for  years  and  years  without  eating  up  all 
the  available  material. 


CHEMICAL  EXPOSITION  A  BIG  MARKET  PLACE 

Kealiziiig  that  only  a  broad  bnving  moveiiient 
tliroughout  all  branches  of  ,the  eJiemical,  clieiiiieal 
eqiupment,  and  chemical  consuming  indu.stries,  will 
give  tlie  bii.siuess  an  impetus  which  it  needs  at  this 
time;  the  plans  of  the  1922  National  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Industries,  wliich  will  be  held  Sept.  11th  to 
16th  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  are  being 
hud  M-ith  the  avowed  purpose  of  concentrating  every 
effort  to  start  a  movement  of  this  character  among  the 
consuming  industries.  The  Exposition  will  aim,  more 
HO  than  ever  in  previous  years,  to  attract  the  buyers 
of  the  allied  indu.sti'ies  in  order  to  show  them  which 
new  developments  of  the  past  year,  both  in  products 
and  equipment,  will  be  available  for  their  purposes. 
To  the  chemical  jjecple,  to  the  chemical  consumers.  - 
the  leather,  rubber,  paper,  glass,  metal,  textile,  me- 
dicinal, and  a  hundred  other  industries,  an  appeal 
will  be  sent  to  come  to  tlie  Exi)osition,  and  to  take 
stock  of  their  needs  in  equipmenl  and  chemicals  be- 
fore they  come. 

"The  Market  Place  of  the  Chemical  Industries" 
summarizes  the  chief  object  of  the  Eighth  National 
Exposion  of  Chemical  Industries,  a  meeting  of  cliem- 
leal  people  where  "buy"  and  "sell"  will  play  the 
leading  roles.  To  do  everything  possible  toward  an 
expan.sion  of  business  in  the  chemical  and  allied  in- 
dustries, will  .stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  among  the 
purposes  of  the  1922  Exposition.  The  management 
of  the  Exposition  is  going  out  with  the  admitted  pur- 
pose of  attracting  all  the  buyers  of  chemicals  and 
equipment  to  show  them  who  are  offering  the  products 
best  .suited  for  their  needs,  and  to  give  the  sellers  an 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  wliy  the  buvers  should 
buy,  what  they  sliould  buy,  and  where  they  can  buy 
to  best  advantage. 

Although  the  Chemical  Exposition  in  past  years  has 
always  been  a  factor  in  bringing  buyers  and  sellers 
together,  a  broad!  educational  campaign  in  regard  to 
American  things  cliemical  has  also  played  a  prominent 
imrt.  This  year,  however,  although  the  appeal  to  the 
technical  men  of  the  industry  will  be  as  great  as  ever, 
encouragement  of  buying  as  a  step  in  stimulating  the 
chemical  business  generally,  will  hold  the  center  of  the 
stage, 
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PRODUCTION  AND   CONSUMPTION   OF   NEWS- 
PRINT IN  UNITED  STATES  1913-1921 

The  eousiimption  of  newsprint  in  the  United  States 
for  the  first  four  months  of  1922  ^las  shown  a  great 
increase  over  the  figures  for  past  years,  being  7  per 
cent  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920 
whidh  was  the  "peak"  year  up  till  that  time. 

In  view  of  this  fact  'it  will  be  of  interest  to  study  the 
growth  in  the  consumption  of  newsprint  for  a  series  of 
years  past.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Commission  did 
not  publish  statistics  previous  to  1918  so  that  we  are  not 
able  to  reckon  wit;i  the  differences  in  the  stocks  held  at 
the  mills  or  with  those  held  by  tlhe  publishers.  We 
shall,  t^ierefore,  have  to  look  at  the  quantity  of  news- 
print available  for  consumption  rather  than  the  actual 
consumption.  These  figures  will,  however,  serve  as  a 
fairly  accurate  basis  of  comparison  and  in  a  later 
in  a  later  paragrai)h  we  can  examine  t,he  more  accurate 
figures  from  1918  on^^;ards. 

The  quantity  of  newsprint  available  for  consumption 
depends  upon  three  factoi-s:  (1)  Production;  (2)  Im- 
ports; (3)  Exports.  These  three  fact«i-s  for  the  years 
1913  to  1921  are  as  follows: 

Prodncton  Imports  Exports 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

1913  1.30O.000  219.602  43,276 

1914  1.283,000  315,475  61,239 

1915  1,239,000  368,409  55,056 

1916  1.315,000  468,230  76,443 

1917  1.359.012  559,113  97.544 

1918  1,260,285  596,270  96,446 

1919  1,374,517  627,559  110,624 

1920  1.511.968  729.866  46.225 

1921  1,226,189  791,978  16.850 
By  adding  the   imports  to  the  production   and   sub- 
tracting the  exports  we  arrive  at  the  quantity  available 
for  consumption : 

Increase         Increase 

Available  per  cent.       per  cent. 

for  over  pre-  Over 

Consumptiim  vioiis  vear  1913 

1913  1,481,326 

1914  1,537.236       3.8       3.8 

1915  1.552,353        1.0        4  8 

1916  1.706,787        9.9  15.2 

1917  1.820.581        6.6  22.9 

1918  1.760,109        3.3  x  18.8 

1919  1.891.452        7.4  27  7 

1920  2.195,239       16.0  48.2 

1921  2.001.317        8.9  x  35.1 

Available  jier  cent.      ])er  cent. 

X  Decrease 

One  of  the  most;  remarkable  facts  shown  in  the  above 
tables  is  the  small  variation  in  the  production  of  news- 
print in  the  United  States,  a  sharji  contrast  to  t.he  steady 
increase  in  production  in  Canada.  Production  of  the 
U.  S.  mills  in  1921  was  less  tlban  in  any  previous  year 
li.sted  and  even  in  1920,  the  highest  fiaure  was  only 
16  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913.  In  the  same  period 
Canadian  production  increased  from  350.000  tons  to 
over  800.000  tons;  in  1920  it  was  883.000  tons  or  slightlv 
over  two  and  one-half  times  the  1913  prodpuetion. 

To  offset  this  lack  of  growth  in  production,  the  im- 
ports of  newsprint  into  the  United  States  .have  shown 
a  steady  increase  in  this  period.  Imports  in  1921  wei-e 
265  per  cent  greater  tihan  in  1913,  an  average  increase 
of  33  per  r-pnt  annually.     Since  1913  the  United  States 


lias    depi'uded    iipou    foreign    newsprint    lo   the    extent 
shiiuii  ill  the  following  talile: 

Imports  as  Imports  as 

Year         per  cent,  of  Year         per  cent,  of 

Consumption  Consumption 

1913  14.!)  1918  33.3 

1914  20.5  1919  33.1 

1915  23.7  1920  33.2 

1916  27.4  1921  39.5 

1917  30.7  1922  (1st  4    42.2 

mos  ) 
As  nientioncil  previously  the  abdve  figures  refer  to 
i'm  amount  ot  newsprint  available  for  consumption 
and  take  no  consideration  of  fluctuations  in  stocks 
during  the  year.  Prom  the  beginning  of  1918  we  are 
able  to  give  more  accurat-e  consumption  figure  taking 
actual  shipments  from  the  mill,  imports  exports  and 
increase  or  decrease  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  tjiose 
publishers  reporting  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Tlhis  method  of  working  the  consumption  gives  us  the 
following  results  for  1918  to  1921  inclusive: 

per  cent         per  cent 
of  of 

Tons         previous  year         1918 

1918  1,711,858 

1919  1,964,973      114.8      114.8 

1920  2,112,285      107.5      123.4 

1921  2,024,569       95.8      118.2 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  figures  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  those  given  previously,  e.  g.  1920  according 
to  this  method  of  figuring  shows  an  increa.se  in  con- 
sumption on  over  1919  of  7.5  per  cent,  whereas  t^iie  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  paper  "available  for  consump- 
tion'" was  16  per  cent.  IS^gain  the  consumption  in  1921 
was  only  4.2  per  cent  less  than  in  1920,  whereas  the 
amount  "available  for  consumption"  was  8.9  per  cent 
less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

These  apparent  contradictions  are  accounted  fur  by 
tlie  variations  in  the  (juantities  of  newsprint  held  in 
stock  by  the  publishers.  During  1919  these  stocks  de- 
creased" by  69,482  tons,  in  1920  they  increased  by  83,930 
tons. 

Most  of  t,he  increase  in  stocks  in  1920  took  place 
after  the  end  of  March  and  this  goes  to  show  once  more 
that  the  scramble  for  paper  was  due  rather  to  hoarding 
by  publislhers  tlian  to  an  actual  scarcity  of  the  supply. 
In  1921  prodncton  fell  off  considerably  but  publishers' 
stocks  decreased  by  22,423  tons,  imports  increased  by 
62  tons  and  exports  declined  by  29,000  tons,  all  of  which 
helped  to  offset  the  lack  of  production.  Wjien  these 
figiires  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  variatons  in 
consumption  of  newsprint  during  the  last  few  years 
were  not  so  great  as  the  production  figures  indicated, 
but  were  considerably  influenced  by  the  stocks  carried 
by  the  pulilishers.  Publishers  built  up  large  stocks  to- 
wards the  end  of  1920  and  up  till  tlhe  end  of  April  1921. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  drawing  on  those  stocks 
and  at  t.he  end  of  April  1922  stocks  reported  were  the 
lowest  since  Julv  1920. 


At  a  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Peshtigo  Pidp 
and  Paper  Company,  and  the  Peshtigo  Fiber  Com- 
iiany  held  at  Appleton,  \Vis.,  May  2nd.  a  new  corjioration. 
to  be  known  as  the  Pe.shtigo  Paper  Company,  was  formed 
to  take  over  the  business  and  the  assets  of  both  organi- 
zations. John  G.  Sutherland,  of  Dayton,  Oh'o,  vice- 
president  of  the  Escanaba  Paper  Company,  will  be  man- 
ager of  the  new  concern.   Its  capitalization  is  $2,000,000. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Terms 


(Continued     from     last    issue.) 

Imitation  Parchment 

(1)  Paper  i-entlered  grease  and  water 
proof  to  some  extent  by  prolonged 
Ijeating. 

(2)  Paper  subjected  for  a  short  time 
to  tlie  action  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  must  be  quicl-vly  and  entirely 
washed  dut  before  drying.  This 
treatment  toughens  the  paper  con- 
sideral.dy. 

Imperial.     See    Sizes    of    Paper. 

Impression  Papers.  See  Duplicating 
Papers. 

Indanthrene  Blue.  A  blue  dye  of  c.\- 
ri'litional   fastness  to   light. 

Index  Boards.  Pulp  boards  made  of 
strong  stock,  even,  hard  sized,  well 
calendered,  giving  a  good  writing  sur- 
face. 

Indian  Red.  A  form  of  finely  divided, 
red  ochre,  used  in  coloring  wrappers 
and    boards. 

India  Proof  Paper.  Thin  paper  made 
from  the  inner  fibers  of  the  bamboo 
stem.  Extremely  soft  and  absorbent, 
It  is,  therefore,  eminently  suitable  for 
taking-  full-bodied  impresssions  in 
plate  printing. 

Indicator 

(1)  An  instrument  that  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  cylinder  of  an  engine 
or  any  reciprocating  machine,  hav- 
ing a  card  upon  which  a  diagram 
is  inscribed  indicating  abnormal- 
ities in  any   part  of  the   stroke. 

(2)  In  chemical  tests,  a  substance  in- 
dicating the  end  of  a  reaction. 

Induction  Motor.  The  usual  form  of 
electric  motor  in  which  a  rotating 
armature  induces  alternate  positive 
and  negative  currents  by  cutting  the 
magnetic  lines  of  force. 

Ingrain.  A  name  applied  to  mottled 
papers. 

Insides 

(1)  Sheets  in  packages,  exclusive  of 
four  or  five  outside  sheets. 

(2)  In  newspapers,  the  ready  printed 
section  furnished  to  country  papers 
(patent  insides). 

Insulation.  The  separation  of  con- 
ducting materials  by  non-conducting 
materials.  Dead  (not  moving)  air 
is  a  very  good  insulator,  hence  many 
insulators  are  based  on  maintaining 
air  space  without  circulation. 

Insulating    Paper.      See    Cable. 

Interlocking  Drive.  An  arrangement 
recently  applied  whereby  motors  driv- 
ing the  sections  of  a  paper  machine 
are  synchronized  for  maintaining 
uniform  speed. 

Ion.  That  part  of  a  salt  or  other 
electrolyte  which  carries  the  electrical 
charge.  Na  and  No  are  the  Ions 
of  nitrate   of  soda. 

Iodine.  An  element  of  the  halogen 
group.     Atomic       weight        126.92.     A 


solution,  decinormal  strength,   is  used 
to  determine   sulphurous   acid    in   sul- 
phite  pulp   mills. 

Iridescent.  I'aper  exposed  to  fumes 
of  ammonia,  having  been  first  soaked 
in  a  mixture  of  gum.  sulphate  of  iron, 
sulphate  of  indigo,  and  nutgalls,  in 
solution. 

Iron  Oxides.  See  Ferric  and  Ferrous 
Oxides. 

Iron    Sulphate.     See    Ferrous    sulphate. 

Isinglass.  A  high  grade  of  gelatine 
obtained  from  the  swimming  bladders 
of  sturgeon.  Mica  is  sometimes  in- 
correctly  called   isinglass. 

Ivory.  Special  finish  on  high  grade 
cards,  obtained  by  calendering 
through  rolls  upon  which  beeswax  has 
been   rubbed. 

Ivory  Boards.  Hard,  white,  trans- 
parent boards,  made  from  well  beaten 
stuff,  the  substance  being  obtained  by 
bringing  two  or  more  webs  of  moist 
paper  together,  the  Junction  being 
effected  by  pressure,  no  adhesive  be- 
ing employed. 


Javelle  Water.  A  bleaching  fluid  pre- 
pared by  adding  potassium  carbonate 
to  ordinary  chloride  of  lime  liquor. 
The  clear  liquor  is  convenient  for 
bleaching  small  quantities  of  fibers 
experimentally,  as  there  is  no  deposit 
of  lime  on  the  fibers,  which  some- 
times occurs  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
<hloride   of   lime. 

Jordan.      See    Refining    Engine. 

Joule's  Equivalent.  Tlie  mechanical 
equivalent  (jf  heat.  The  heat  required 
to  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  de- 
gree Fahrenheit,  if  translated  into  en- 
ergy without  loss,  would  raise  778 
pounds  one  foot  vertically. 

Journal.  That  part  of  a  shaft  actually 
in    contact   with   the   bearing. 

Jute.  The  bast  fibers  of  the  plants 
Corchorus  capsularls  and  Corchorus 
olitarlus  (Order,  tiliacae)  are  the 
source  of  jute  or  "gunny"  used  for 
sacks,  cordage,  etc.,  hence  finding  its 
way  into  paper. 


Kalnite.      Native    potash    alum — potas- 
sium aluminum   sulphate. 


Jack.  A  name  applied  to  several 
mechanica)  contrivances,  certain  lev- 
ers, a  spring  clip  terminal  in  tele- 
graph or  telephone  instruments, 
whereby  instruments  can  be  quickly 
brought  into  circuit.  Screw  jacks  and 
hydr.aulic  jacks  are  operated  to  raise 
heavy  objects. 

Jack  Ladder.  The  haulway  up  which 
logs  are  taken  from  water  storage 
into   sawmills,   or   to   be   loaded. 

Jacket.  The  felt  wrapped  round  a  roll, 
as  in  the  case  of  couch  rolls.  More 
correctly,  a  tube  of  felt  of  the  proper 
size  to  be  drawn  over  the  top  couch 
roll  of  a  paper  machine  or  the  couch 
rolls  generally. 

Jacketed.  Covered  with  a  jacket.  In 
the  case  of  certain  cooking  or  heat- 
ing apparatus,  provided  with  double 
wall  for  steam,  hot  water,  or  oil 
space  to  prevent  direct  contact  with 
source  of  heat.  Kettles  for  treating 
rosin  with  soda  to  make  size  are 
frequently  jacketed.  . 

Jacquards.  Thick  papers  of  ordinary 
quality  made  from  jute  and  waste 
papers,  cut  and  perforated  to  suit  the 
Jacquard  looms  in  spinning  factories. 

Japanese  Copying.  Specially  thin  and 
strong  papers  made  in  Japan  from 
long  fibers  used  for  copying  books. 

Japanese  Paper.  This  is  made  from 
the  bark  of  the  plant,  Morus  Papi- 
fera  Sativa,  and  is  used  for  fine  en- 
gravings and  especially  for  proofs  of 
engravings  and  etchings. 

Japanese  Vellum.  Thick  papers  made 
of  Japanese  fibers,  very  tough  and 
durable,  almost  as  difficult  to  tear 
as  vellum.  Finished  with  a  good  sur- 
face, suitable  for  certificates,  and  for 
various    uses    where    very    tough    and 

durable    material    is    required. 


Kaolin.      See   China   Clay. 

Kathode.  The  conductor  or  electrode 
liy  which  a  current  leaves  a  conduct- 
ing system. 

Kerf.     The    cut    made    by    a    saw. 

Kerosene.  Coal  oil.  asti-al  oil,  some- 
times  called   paraffine   oil. 

Killed  Acid.  Called,  also,  killed  spirits 
riydii.chloric  acid,  neutralized  by  the 
addition  of  zinc  until  effervescence 
ceases.     Used   as   a    flux   in   soldering. 

Knife- Barker.      See   Barker. 

Knotter.  A  screen  for  removing  knots, 
uncooked  chips,  or  other  foreign  mat- 
ter from  cooked  pulp,  usually  a  re- 
volving cylinder  through  the  screen  on 
the  sides  of  which  the  fine  pulp  runs, 
while  the  tailings  are  discharged  at 
the   end. 

Kollergang.     See  Edge  Runner. 

Kraft.  The  word  itself  means 
"strong."  Originally  used  of  paper 
made  from  incompletely  cooked  spruce 
.soda  pulp  worked  into  half  stuff  by  a 
kollergang  or  edge  runner;  now 
usually  refers  to  paper  made  fi-om  sul- 
phate pulp,  or  otherwise.  "Kraft  pulp." 

Kraft  Brown.  Brown  papers  made  of 
spruce  soda  pulj)  of  high  quality, 
and  designated  by  the  German  word 
kraft  meaning  strength.  Usually  re- 
fers to  paper  made  from  sulphate 
pulp. 


Labarraque  Solution.  Solution  of  so- 
dium  hypochlorite. 

Laboratory.  A  place  in  which  tests 
are  made  and  experimental  work  is 
carried    out. 
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Lag,  Lagging  ,      ,    .„ 

(1)   The    process    of    covering    boileis. 
etc..   with  non-conducting   material. 
(9)   The  enlarging  of  a  pulley  by  ap- 
plying layers  of  wood,  leather,  etc., 
to  its  face. 

Laid  Paper  made  by  the  use  of  a 
dandv  woven  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  distinct  lines;  those  made  in  one 
direction  being  close  together,  others 
at  right  angles  being  about  one  inch 
apart.     See  Wove  and   Dandy. 

Lake  An  insoluble  color  fixed  on  fiber 
by  formation  of  a  color  precipitate. 
The  word  is  used  in  several  some- 
what similar  cases. 

Lamp  Black.  A  black  material  obtain- 
ed by  the  incomplete  combustion  of 
hNdrocarbons. 

Lanolin.  A  semi-solid  fat  obtained 
from  wool  scouring,  which  readily 
forms    emulsions   with    water. 

Lap.  A  sheet  of  pulp  as  taken  off  the 
wet  machine,  and  folded  for  conve- 
nience in  handling.  It  is  often  sub- 
sequently subjected  to  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. 

Lapis  Lauzuli.  The  natural  ultrama- 
rine,  which    see. 

Lapping.  A  term  used  in  England  for 
certain  wrappings.  The  production  of 
pulp  in  laps. 

Larch.     See   Tamarack. 

Leach.  To  wash  out,  or  to  subj?ct  to 
a  washing  process. 

Lead  Acetate.  When  added  to  pulp  in 
the  beating  engine,  followed  by  a 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  a 
bright  yellow  precipitate,  chrome  yel- 
low or  canary  yellow,  is  produced, 
which  colors  the  fibers.  Used  in  test- 
ing paper  for  traces  of  sulphur  and 
sulphur  compounds,  since  filter  paper 
saturated  with  lead  acetate  turns 
black  or  brown  in  contact  with  hy- 
drogen   sulphide. 

Lead  Chromate.  A  color  produced  by 
precipitating  lead  acetate  with  po- 
tassium chromate  in  the  presence  of 
the  fibers.  Called  canary  yellow  or 
chrome  yellow. 

Leather  Boards.  Imitation  leather  pre- 
pared by  pulping  up  leather  scrap 
with  or  without  jute  or  manilla  paper 
stocks  or  wood  pulps.  Used  for  boxes, 
trunks,  shoe  counters  and  heel  fillers. 

Leatherette.  Papers  used  for  box 
covering  and  for  covers  of  cheap 
notebooks;  common  papers  made  the 
color  of  the  leather  of  which  they  are 
imitations,  either  as  colored  body 
papers  or  with  colored  surface,  and 
embossed   with   leather   grain. 

Ledger.  Heavj'  account-book  papers, 
usually  colored  faint  blue,  tub-sized, 
often  laid  and  pressed. 

Lignifiec  Fiber.  Mechanical  pulp;  also, 
jute  or  any  unbleached  chemical  wood 
pulp. 

Lignin.  A  non-fibrous,  undefined  sub- 
stance   associated    with    celluloses    in 


wood,  completely  removed  by  adequate 
chemical    treatment. 

Lignite.  A  form  of  fossil  vegetable 
material,  almost  converted  into  coal, 
but  not  hard  or  black  like  the  true 
coal. 

Lignocellulose.  The  compound  celln- 
iose  found  in  wood,  as  compared  wiih 
the  simpler  cellulose  which  is  found 
in   the   seed   hairs   of  cotton. 

Lime.      See   Caustic    Lime. 

Linen.  Paper  made  from  linen  rass. 
Often  incorrectly  applied  to  rag  papers 
generally. 

Linen  Brief.  Foolscap  paper  ruled 
with  thirty -six  lines  across  the  width 
of  the  paper  and  a  vertical  marginal 
line. 

Linen-Faced  Papers.  These  receive 
their  patterns  in  one  of  three  ways: 
(1)  By  passing  between  embossed  and 
engraved  rollers,  as  described  under 
embossed  papers.  (2)  By  interleav- 
ing with  zinc  plates  upon  which  are 
glued  sheets  of  linen,  and  passing 
through  the  plate-rolling  machine. 
(3)  Sheets  of  linen  used  between 
sheets  of  paper  to  be  impressed  — 
metal  plates  top  and  bottom,  and 
pressure  applied  at  the  plate  rolling 
machine. 

Liners.  Kraft  papers  from  pulp  made 
by  sulphate  process  from  mill  edgings 
and  slabs,  largely  from  Southern  Pine. 

Litharge.  Yellow  oxide  of  lead,  PbO: 
used  with  glycerine  in  cements  for 
sulphite   digester   linings, 

Litho,  Lithographic.  A  soft-sized 
paper,  carefully  made  and  dried,  so 
that  when  moistened  during  the  var- 
ious printing  operations,  the  expan- 
sion or  stretch  is  very  slight.  Used  for 
illustrations  and  color  printing.  When 
made  for  large  poster  work,  care  must 
be  taken  to  maintain  uniform  thick- 
ness of  sheet  throughout,  as  the  print- 
ing is  done  by  contact  with  the  face  of 
a  stone  or  aluminum  plate  upon  which 
the  design  is  raised  only  to  a  very 
minute  degree  above  the  level;  hence 
the  paper  must  be  level  to  get  the 
fine  inking  effects. 

Lithopone.  A  white  pigment  prepared 
from  the  precipitate  produced  in  the 
reaction  between  zinc  sulphate  and 
barium  sulphide:  .also  called  Orr's 
white,   Griffith's  white,   or   ponolith. 

Liquor.  The  solution  used  or  extract 
produced  in  various  processes;  bleach 
liquoiT?,  green  liquor,  white  liquor, 
waste   sulphite   lye,   black    liquor,    etc. 

Litmus.  A  vegetable  dye  which  is  red 
in  acid  media  and  blue  in  alkaline. 
Often  used  as  an  indicator  for  pre- 
sence of  acids  or  alkalies. 

Litmus  Paper.  A  chemical  test  paper 
made  by  soaking  filter  paper  in  tinc- 
ture of  litmus.  Acids  turn  the  paper 
red;   alkalies  turn  the  paper  blue. 

Loans.  Strong  tub-sized,  light  rag 
papers,  sometimes  hand-made.  Long 
treatment  in  the  beater  characterizes 
papers  of  this  type;  several  sizes, 
from  medium,  21"  x   17",   to  imperial. 


291^"  X  21  Vi".  A  little  heavier  than 
bank  papers,  not  highly  glazed. 

Loft  Dried.  Paper  hung  up  in  sheds 
or  lofts  to  dry  slowly,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  loss  of  strength  due  to  drying 
rapidly  on  the  steam-heated  dryers  of 
the  machine. 

Log- Haul.     See  Jack    Ladder. 

Logwood.  The  wood  ofHaematoxylin 
Campeachianum,  used  as  .a  source  of 
black  and  gray  colorings  in  certain 
papers. 

London  Boards.  Originally,  boards 
formed  by  pasting  sheets  of  best 
hand-made  drawing  paper.  Thick 
pasteboards  are  sometimes  supplied 
as  London  board. 

Long  Elephants.  These  are  used  by 
the  paper  stainers:  that  is,  wall-paper 
printers. 

Luminous.  Paper  prepared  by  mixing 
a  phosphorescent  compound  with  the 

half  stuff. 

Lunar  Caustic.     See   Silver   Nitrate. 

Lye.  A  name  usually  applied  to  a 
strong  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  po- 
tash, but  often  used  for  other  liquids; 
sometimes  also  for  solid  caustic  soda. 


M 


M  Paper.  That  which  is  not  up  to  the 
first  sorting,  but  in  which  the  im- 
perfections are  trivial,  perceptible 
only  to  the  expert. 

Machine.  When  the  "machine"  is  re- 
ferred to  in  a  paper-mill,  it  is  always 
understood  to  mean  the  paper-mak- 
ing machine. 

Machine  Finish 

(1)  The  appearance  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  after  coming  off  the  last 
dryer  of  the  machine;  not  calen- 
dered. 

(2)  Paper  calendered  directly  at  the 
end  of  the  machine  is  also  called 
"machine  finished." 

Machine  Tender.  The  senior  member 
of  the  crew  in  charge  of  a  paper  ma- 
chine. In  operation,  while  having 
general  supervision,  his  particular 
care  is  usually  the  wet  end,  and  his 
station  covers  the  portion  from  the 
screens  to  the  dryers. 

Madder.  A  root  (Rubia  Tinotorum) 
producing  several  colors,  such  as  choc- 
olate, Turkey  red,  purple  or  pink, 
according  to  treatment. 

Magazine  Grinder.  A  machine  for 
making  mechanical  pulp,  in  large 
pulp  mills,  equipped  with  a  rectan- 
gular bin  placed  vertically  over  the 
grindstone,  and  fitted  to  contain  pulp- 
wood  blocks;  auxiliary  equipment  is 
arranged  to  supply  them  automatic- 
ally to  the  stone  as  required. 

Magazine  Paper.  Soft  printing  paper 
with  a  good  machine  finished  or  su- 
per-calendered surface,  in  order  to 
give  equal  printing  surfaces  for  half- 
tone illustrations  both  sides  of  the 
sheet.  Imitation  art  papers  are  also 
used   for   illustrated   magazines.     Us- 
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ually  compesed  of  bleached  sulphite 
and  soda  pulp,  also  fillers. 

Magenta.     See  Fuchsine. 

Magnesia.  Oxide  of  magnesium,  MgO; 
present  in  quicklimes.  Prepared  from 
dolomite  or  limestones  containing-  car- 
bonate of  magnesium.  Sometimes 
used  by  sulphite  mills  with  milk  of 
lime  systems  to  increase  the  magne- 
sia in  the  liquor. 

Magnesium.  An  element,  symbol  Mg, 
atomic  weight  24.32.  One  of  the  alka- 
line earth  metals,  similar  to  calcium 
in  chemical  properties  and  often  as- 
sociated with  it  in  limestones  and 
dolomites. 

Magnesium  Silicate.  See  Agalite, 
Talc,   Asbestos. 

Malachite  Green 

(1)  A    mineral,    basic    copper    carbo- 
nate. 

(2)  A  coal-tar  dye  matching  the  min- 
eral  pigment  in   color. 

Manifold.  Paper  for  use  in  copying 
or  multigraph  work.  Sometimes 
slightly  waxed. 

Manila.  A  paper  made  originally  from 
ba.st  fibers  of  manila  hemp,  musj 
textllis;  now  frequently  refere  to 
strong  grades  of  paper  made  of  chem- 
ical wood  pulp;  used  for  tags,  wrap- 
ping and  filing  folders.  The  term  is 
used  to  indicate  the  color  and  finish 
as  well  as  the  strength. 

Map  Paper.  Thin  and  tough,  folding- 
witliout  cracking,  usually  slightly 
sized  witli  .animal  sizing. 

Marble.  Paper  used  by  bookbindeis, 
the  color  design  of  which  is  prepared 
by  laying  paper  on  the  surface  of  a 
bath  of  gum  tragacanth,  over  which 
dyes  have  been  sprinkled.  The  work- 
man combs  the  surface  into  a  variety 
of    patterns. 

Marcasite.  White  iron  pyrites:  a 
mineral  sulphide  of  iron,  FeS,^. 

Marshall  Drive.  The  usual  form  of 
drive  for  paper  machines,  with  core 
gear  and  pinion.  The  driven  section 
operates  at  right  angles  to  the  driving 
shaft,  each  section  being  controlled 
by  cone  pulleys  on  main  line  and 
counters,  speeds  being  adjusted  l)y 
charging  positions  of  belts. 

Marshall  Refiner.  A  refining  engine 
from  its  designer,  developed  in  Great 
Britain;  similar  to  the  Jordan,  but 
has  in  addition  a  disc  attached  to  the 
large  end  of  the  cone  provided  with 
bars,  which  revolves  against  another 
stationary  disc.  The  stock  after  pass- 
ing the  cone  must  pass  between  these 
discs. 

Marshall's  Paper  Tester.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  tensile 
strengh  of  paper  by  breaking  a  striji 
of  standard  width.  Incidentally,  tlie 
stretch    is   measured. 

Mauve.  The  first  of  the  aniline  dyes 
prepared  in  England  by  W.  H.  Per- 
kin  in  1856;  dyes  various  shades  of 
purple. 


Mechanical,  Mechanical  Pulp.  Pulp 
prepared  liy  grinding  wood  by  hold- 
ing it  with  liydraulic  pressure  against 
a  revolving  grindstone  with  the  ad- 
dition   of   water. 

Medium.     See  Sizes  of  Paper. 

Megasse.     See  Bagasse. 

Mercaptan.  A  very  evil  smelling  com- 
pound, methyl  mercaptan,   (CH     SH), 

found  in  the  gases  from  sulphate  pulp 
cooking. 

Mercerize.  To  treat  textiles  made  of 
cotton  cellulose  with  strong  solutionis 
of  caustic  soda  under  conditions  sug- 
gested by  Mercer,  producing  a  silky- 
sheen. 

Mercerized  Cellulose.  Cellulose  treat- 
ed with  strong  solutions  of  caustit 
soda-  for  the  manufiicture  of  viscose; 
alkali  cellulose. 

Mesh.  The  size  of  opening  in  a  wire 
cloth.  The  fourdrinier  machine  wires 
are  usually  60  to  70  meshes  to  the 
linear  inch;  but  for  special  cases,  such 
as  cigarette  and  similar  papers,  as 
small  an  opening  as  90  to  the  inch 
might  be  used. 

Mstallic.  Specially  coated  paper  on 
which  marks  may  be  made  witli 
metal  points;  silver,  aluminum,  etc.. 
used  for  note-books  and  indicator 
diagrams.  Mixture  of  whiting,'  lime 
and  zinc  white  is  used  and  subse- 
quently glazed. 

Methyl  Alcohol.  Columbian  or  wood 
spirit,    (CH^OH).      Now    legally    called 

Methanol  in  the  United  States,  and 
Methylhydrate  in  Canada.  Obtained 
by   destructive   distillation   of  wood. 

Methylated  Spirits.  Not  wood  spirit, 
but    grain    alcohol    (Ethyl   Alcohol    C, 

H^  OH),  which  has  been  denatured  by 
the  addition  of  small  amounts  of  wood 
alcohol  or  other  substances. 

Methyl  Orange.  A  coloring  matter, 
useful  as  an  indicator  in  chemical 
analysis.  When  a  drop  of  its  aqueous 
solution  is  added  to  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion a  yellow  color  results.  If  a  drop 
be  added  to  an  acid  solution,  a  pink 
color  results. 

M.  G.  Caps.  Machine  glazed  caps. 
Paper  for  wrapping  purposes  made 
on  a  Yankee  machine,  thus  glazed 
one  side  only.  Sometimes  any  strong 
thin  wrapping  paper  used  for  bags. 

Micrometer.  A  gauge  used  for  meas- 
uring- the  thickness  of  paper  sheets 
in  thousandths  of  in  inch  or  in  mil- 
limeters. 

Middles.  A  rough  coarse  board,  used 
as  a  filler  for  finer  pasted  sheets. 
Generally  prepared  from  waste  paper 
and   mechanical  pulp. 

Midfeather,  Midris,  Midriff.  The  pai- 
tition  down  the  center  of  a  Hollander 
type  beater  or  washer  which  deter- 
mines the  circulation. 

Mildew.     See  Mould. 

Milk  of  Lime.  The  white  liquid  pro- 
duced by  the  agitation  of  slaked  lin-ie 


in  water;  the  lime  (calcium  hyaroA.- 
ide),  being  slightly  soluble,  is  large- 
ly held  in  suspension. 

Mill  Board.  Cardboard  made  of  wood 
pulp,  waste  paper  or  any  kind  of  fiber 
waste.  Best  quality  for  binding  is 
made    from    old    rope. 

Millon's  Reagent.  A  solution  prepared 
by  heating  mercury  with  its  own 
weight  of  nitric  acid  (63  per  cent. 
HNO^),  first  cold  and  then  gently 
warming  till  solution  occurs.  Add 
twice  it.5  volume  of  water,  and  let 
stand  until  sediment  subsides.  The 
clear  liquid  is  M's  reagent.  It  gives  a 
white  precipitate  with  protein,  which 
becomes  red  on  boilling.  This  re- 
agent gives  a  red  color  on  papers 
sized  with  gelatine  or  casein. 

Mineral    Blue.     Ferric   ferrocyanide. 

Mineral    Green.     Carlionate    of    copper. 

Mineral    Oil.      See    Petroleum. 

Mitscherlich  Pulp.  A  .sulphite  pulp 
prepared  by  long  cooking  at  low 
temperature  and  pressure.  Named 
after  Doctor  Mitscherlich,  who  first 
used   the   method. 

Minium.     See  Red   Lead. 

Moisture.  Water  absorbed  or  adher- 
mg  to  substances,  as  distinguished 
from  water  as  a  chemical  constituent, 
or  as  any  major  part  of  a  mixture! 
Water  holding  substances  in  suspen- 
sion is  not  "moisture." 

Moisture  Test.  The  aetermination  of 
moisture  in  pulp  or  paper  as  shipped. 
It  is  assumed  as  a  trade  condition  that 
pulp  in  contact  with  the  air  will  not 
dry   beyond  a   stage  when   it   contains 

8  to  10  per  cent,  of  moisture.  Ten 
per  cent,  is  the  arbitrarily  agreed 
iMnit  for  pulp:  hence  pulp  is  sold  on 
a  basis  of  10  per  cent,  moisture:  that 
is.  each  100  pounds  of  pulp  contains 
90  pounds  of  absolutely  dry  (bone 
dry)  fiber  and  10  pounds  of  water. 
If  a  sample  of  shipped  pulp  contained 
20  per  cent,  moisture  and  80  per  cent 
bone-dj-y  pulp,  its  air  dry  content 
would    be    calculated    by   dividing    by 

9  and  multiplying  by  10.  80/9  ylO 
=  88.88  per  cent.  It  would  obviously 
not  be  correct  to  add  one-tenth  of 
itself  to  80,  which  would  give  only 
88  per  cent,  because  the  bone  dry 
weight  is  9/10  of  the  whole  air  dry 
weight. 

Monel  Metal.  An  alloy  of  copper,  (23 
per  cent.)  and  nickel  (67  per  cent.), 
obtained  by  smelting  the  native  nick- 
el copper  ores  of  Northern  Ontario. 
Named  for  Ambrose  Monel;  used  as 
a  substitute  for  nickel  and  bronze,  as 
acid-resisting  fittings. 

Monocotyledon.  A  plant  which  pro- 
duces one  seed  leaf  in  sprouting  Bam- 
boo esparto  and  corn  are  monocotyle- 
donous  plants. 

Mordant.  An  agent  used  to  fix  dyes 
on  fibers.     .4Ium  acts  as  a  mordant. 

Mother-of- Pearl.  An  effect  on  paper 
obtained  by  immersing  glazed  paper 
in  a  bath  of  silver  or  lead  salts,  dry- 
ing, exposing  to  vapor  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  fixing  the  iridescent 
effects   with   collodion. 
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Mottled.  Paper  having  a  variegated 
effect,  due  to  the  introduction  of  a 
small  amount  of  sti-ongly  colored 
fibers   to    stock   of   another   color. 

Mould.  A  fungous  growth  due  to  in- 
fection with  spores  of  certain  low 
species   of   plant   life. 

Mould.     See  Cylinder   Mould. 

Mould  Made.  Imitation  hand-made 
paper,  sometimes  made  on  a  cylinder 
mould  by  dividing  the  surface  with 
rubber  bands  to  simulate  the  deckle 
edges  of  hand-made  paper. 

Moulded.     See  Mould   Made. 

Mundic.     Iron    I'yrites.      See    Pyrites. 

Muriatic  Acid.  A  common  name  tor 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Musa   Textilis.      See    Manila. 

Music  Paper.  Bulky  paper  made  of 
esparto,  straw  or  poplar  pulp  with  a 
little  sulphite.  Cheaper  kinds  contain 
ground  mechanical  pulp.  These  are 
slack  sized  and  machine  finished. 
very  little  calendering. 

Mullen  Test.  The  energy  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  required  to  burst  a 
sheet  of  paper  confined  on  the  Mullen 
machine. 


N  Paper.  Is  interior  to  the  M  grade: 
specks  and  wrinkles  are  common. 

Naphtha.  A  term  used  for  several  vol- 
atile inflammable  liquids.  Naphtha 
proper  is  obtained  from  coal  tar. 
Light  petroleum  liquids  like  gasolene 
are  often  called   naphthas. 

Naphthalene.  An  insecticide  and  moth 
repellent  obtained  from  coal  tar: 
sometimes  added  to  motor  spirits  to 
speed  up  explosion  in  the  cylinder. 
Is  an  intermediate  in  some  important 
dyestuffs.  Sold  in  balls,  flakes  and 
tablets. 

Naples  Yellow.  A  pigment,  antimonate 
of    lead. 

Natron.  A  European  name  for  sodium 
carbonate;    soda  ash. 

Nature  Browns.  Brown  wrappings 
whose  color  is  due  to  the  stock  used 
and  not  to  dyes.  Such  papers  are 
made  from  sulphate  and  soda  pulps, 
jute  or  mechanical  pulp. 

Needle.     See  Cutlery. 

Nessler's  Reagent.  A  solution  of  mer- 
curic iodide  iii  potassium  iodide,  used 
for  detecting  minute  amounts  of 
ammonia. 

Neutral.     Neither   acid    nor   alkaline. 

Neutral  Alum.  Alum  to  wlio.se  solution 
soda  ash  or  caustic  soda  lias  been 
added.  The  aluminum  hydrate  is 
precipitated  more  readily  from  such 
an  alum  when  used  as  a  mordant. 

News.  Printing  paper  made  largely 
from  mechanical  pulp.  Newsprint 
containing  from  10  to  25  p.c.  sulphite. 
Recent  indications  are  that  news  may 


be  made  entirely  of  mechanical  pulp 
with  proper  modifications  in  grinding. 
News  paper  is  soft  sized  and  machine 

finished. 

New  Zealand  Flax.  A  fiber  used  in 
ropes,  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  Phorniium  tenax. 

Nlgrosine.  A  group  of  bluish  black 
coal  tar  dyes,  some  of  which  are  sol- 
uble in  water;  others  in  alcohol  or 
oil. 

Nip.  The  extent  of  passage  of  paper 
through  a  calender.  One  nip  is  when 
the  sheet  is  passed  between  two  rolls 
only. 

Niter  Cake.  An  acid  sulphate  of  so- 
dium, a  by-product  of  nitric  acid 
manufacture.  Can  be  used  with  spe- 
cial precautions  instead  of  salt-cake 
for  sulphate  pulp  manufacture.  Ac- 
cidents have  occurred,  due  to  the 
liberation  of  carbon  dioxide  from  car- 
bonates in  the  Idack  ash  or  lime, 
causing   suffocation    of   workmen. 

Nitrate  of  Iron.  A  reddish  iron  salt  for 
producing  cream  to  buff  shades  in 
paper. 

Nitric  Acid.  Aqua  fortis,  acid  azotic, 
HNO. .  Usual  strength  of  concentrat- 
ed, specific  gravity  1.42.  70  p.c.  HNO^. 
Corrosive  poison;  antidotes,  weak  al- 
kaline solutions,  such  as  baking  soda. 

Nitro-Cellulose.  Gun  cotton;  produced 
by  treating  pure  cotton  with  nitric 
acid  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 
It  can  be  prepared  from  wood  cellu- 
lose, but  the  product  is  not.  for  var- 
ious reasons,  as  stable  as  that  from 
cotton. 

Nitro  Muriatic  Acid.  Aqua  Regia.  a 
mixture  of  nitric  acid,  (18  parts)  and 
hydrochloric  acid.   (82  parts). 

Non-Curling  Gummed  Paper,  .Special- 
ly prepared  gummed  paper,  the  body 
paper  being  made  as  nearly  free  from 
stretch  as  possible;  the  coating  of 
gum  when  dry  is  broken  into  fine 
particles  by  drawing  the  finished 
paper  over  a  steel  bar.  This  prevents 
the  film  of  gum  from  acting  as  a 
single  continuous  surface. 

Normal  Solutions.  Solution  used  in 
analytical  chemistry,  their  .strength 
being  based  on  the  hydrogen  equi- 
valent of  their  molecular  weight  per 
litre. 


Oakum.  Hemp  fiber  teased  out  from 
old  rope  impregnated  with  tar  or 
pitch  and  used  for  caulking  the  seams 
of  ships,   etc. 

Oatmeal  Paper.  A  paper  for  wall- 
paper hanging  purposes  prepared  by 
incorporating  fine  sawdust  with  paper 
made  largely  from  mechanical  pulp 
with  a  little  sulphite.  The  sawdust 
is  applied  when  the  sheet  is  being 
formed.  Frequently  ,the  sawdust  is 
dyed  a  different  color  from  that  of  the 
paper. 

Occlusion.  The  property  of  some 
metals  whereby  relatively  very  large 
volumes  of  gases  can  be  absorbed  by 
them.     Hydrogen  is  occluded  by  palla- 


dium wire  to  the  extent  of  975  times 
its  own  volume  at  red  heat,  and  376 
times  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Hy- 
drogen in  this  condition  very  readily 
enters  into  chemical  reactions,  acting 
as  a  reducing  agent. 

Ochre.  A  name  given  to  .several  na- 
tural hydrated  oxides  of  iron,  mixed 
with  clay,  of  shades  from  cream  to 
dark  brown  or  red.  The  number  of 
shades  is  much  increased  by  roasting 
the  oxides  at  different  temperatures 
and  with  different  conditions — reds 
and  purples  with  oxidizing  conditions 
and  olives  and  greens  with  reducing 
conditions.  Burnt  umber  and  sienna 
belong  to  this  class. 

Ochre  Glazed.  Wrappers  of  various 
qualities,  colored  with  ochres  and 
glazed. 

Offset.  A  special  paper  used  for  tak- 
ing lithographers'  proofs;  must  be 
hard-sized,  well  beaten,  and  have,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same  surface 
on  both  sides.  Good  sulphite  stock 
with  some  ledger  clippings  can  be 
used.  Surface  must  be  free  from 
loose  or  upstanding  fibers. 

Ohm.     The  unit  of  electric  resistance. 

Oil  of  Vitriol.     See  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Oiled.  Paper  used  in  letter  copying 
books.  Prepared  by  soaking  paper  in 
boiled  linseed  oil  or  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  turpentine.  Sometimes  the  oil  is 
just  brushed  over  the  paper.  Should 
be  of  strong,  long  stock.  Oiled  paper 
largely  used  in  the  packing  industry 
is  prepared  by  saturating  heavy  ma- 
nila  paper  with  a  neutral  mineral  oil. 

Onion -Skin.  A  light,  strong  paper, 
glazed  on  one  or  both  sides,  m.ade 
from  well-beaten  rags  and  sulphite, 
used  for  manifold  or  carbon  copies. 

Opacity.  The  property  of  being  opa- 
que. 

Opaque.  Preventing  the  passage  of 
light.  Short  fibers  and  quick  beating 
tend  to  opacity  in  paper,  as  well  as 
the  presence  of  mineral  fillers  or  old 
papers. 

Orange  Mineral.  A  pigment  prepared 
by  roasting  lead  carbonate. 

Orr's  White.     See  Lithopone. 

Osmosis.  When  two  liquids  are  separ- 
ated by  a  porous  partition  the  ten- 
dency to  penetrate  the  partition  is 
known  as  Osmosis.  In  some  cases  the 
penetration  will  proceed  in  both  direc- 
tions. Osmosis  is  the  principle  where- 
by sap  rises  in  trees  by  penetration 
of  the  cell-walls.  Osmosis  is  a  factor 
in   the  cooking  of  wood-pulp. 

Out  Board  ,Out  Bored.  Bearings 
placed  outside  a  pulley,  which  has  to 
be  hung  on  the  otherwise  unsupported 
end  of  a  shaft. 

Out  of  Register.  In  colored  printing 
or  lithographic  work,  if  two  or  more 
colors  do  not  fit  exactly  in  their 
places  on  the  paper,  they  are  said  to 
be  out  of  register.  This  may  be 
caused  by  expansion  or  contraction  of 
liaper   between   printings. 

(To    be    continued.) 
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Summer  Meeting  a  Great  Success 


Last  January  Mr.  Edward  Jieck,  tlio  new  secretary  of 
tin'  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  gave  proof 
of  his  ability  as  an  organiser  in  the  suece.ss  of  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Papei'  Asso- 
ciation. He  lias  just  added  anotlier  bit  of  laurel  in  tiie 
accomplishment  of  the  eightli  annual  summer  trip  of 
the  Technical  Section.  There  was  not  a  single  hitcli 
in  the  arrangements  and  everyone  was  given  every  con- 
venience and  comfort  that  could  be  desired. 

Twenty  members  left  Montreal  in  a  special  sleeper  at- 
tached to  the  Continental  Limited  over  the  Canadian 
National  Railway  lines  last  Monday  night  and  were 
joined  at  North  Bay  by  a  delegation  from  Toronto  and 
the  Niagara  district  mills  and  by  a  delegation  from  tlie 
Spanish  River  Company's  three  plants  and  guests  from 
(Uiicago.  From  North  Bay  the  special  technical  section 
car  was  a  scene  of  happy  reunions  and  a  jolly  good 


That  Happy  Feeling  After  a  Good  Meal 

time.  While  everyone  was  in  the  best  of  spirits  thei'e 
was  a  good  deal  of  serious  consultation  and  discussion 
of  matters  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Technical 
Section.  The  efficient  service  on  the  train  was  ap- 
preciated. 

Messrs.  Hovey  and  Buncke  of  the  Abitilji  staff  met 
the  party  at  Nortli  Bay  and  escorted  the  thirty-four 
guests  of  the  mill  to  Iroquois  Falls  whore  three  other 
guests  had  already  arrived  from  Kapuskasing  where 
the  Spruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  proceed- 
ing with  the  installation  of  equipment.  The  end  of  the 
journey  was  reached  about  seven  o'clock  and  as  the 
party  had  been  well  provided  with  dinner  on  the  train, 
there  was  a  good  long  evening  for  a  preliminary  trip 
of  in.spection  through  the  mill.  This  proved  to  be  a 
very  happy  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
as  it  gave  the  visitors  a  fine  chance  to  understand  tlie 
general  layout  of  the  plant  and  town  as  well  as  to  de- 
termine upon  the  particular  department  whieli  they 
would  desire  to  inspect  more  particularly  the  next  day. 
Some  of  the  party  availed  themselves  of  the  accommo- 
dations at  the  hotel  but  beds  were  not  in  order,  at  lea.st 
not  occupied,  until  some  time  on  "Wednesday  morning. 
The  special  car  was  parked  at  the  station.' 

The  weather  on  "Wednesday  and  Thursday  could  not 
possibly  have  been  improved  upon  the  everybody  en- 
joyed the  facilities  for  studying  the  layout  and  opera- 
tion of  one  of  the  finest  complete  newsprint  plants  in 
the  world.  Every  department  had  visitors  who  were 
particularly  interested  in  special  features  and  the 
guides  and  the  men  on  the  job  proved  themselves  able 
mentors  and  gave  very  helpful  discussions  on  their 
work.  The  management  had  provided  sufficient  guides 
so  that  the  parties  were  small,  which  was  a  very  good 
arrangement. 


On  "Wednesday  noon  a  complimentary  luiielieon  was 
tendered  the  guests  by  the  Abitilii  Power  and  Paper 
Co.  at  the  hotel  and  it  was  thoi-oughly  enjoyed  by 
everyone  present.  Mr.  Carruthers,  known  to  the  party 
as  Jovial  George,  acted  as  toastmiaster  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  .said  he  perfoi'mcd  the  ceremonv  to  the  satis- 
faction and  delight  of  tlie  diners.  His  "Worship  .Mayor 
"V^anier  was  the  first  speaker  and  he  welcomed  the  party 
to  the  fairy  towm  of  the  north.  He  did  not,  liowever, 
explain  why  it  was  that  the  steel  plant  from  the  Soo" 
was  not  erected  and  in  operation.  Mr.  R.  A.  McTnnis 
manager  of  the  company,  spoke  with  just  pride  of  tlie 
progress  that  had  been  made  since  the  first  boat  load  of 
engineers  and  supplies  came  down  the  river  to  the  mill 
site.  He  touched  on  the  work  of  the  technical  section 
with  good  effect  in  his  reference  to  the  need  of  the 
technical  man  to  be  "problem  conscious,"  that  is,  that 
he  be  aware  of  the  puzzles  and  difficulties  met  witli  in 
the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  that  he  be  "-iiided 
and  organize  his  work  with  the  object  of  solvinn-  tiie 
pressing  problems  of  operation  and  control.  The'leeh- 
iiical  man  is  comparatively  new  in  the  industr\-  "Wlieii 
he  gets  settled  and  organized  there  is  no  doubt'but  that 
much  will  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  0.  F.  Bryant,  chairman  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion, re.^jponded  to  the  hea.rty  welcome  of  the  Mavor 
and  the  Manager  Mr.  W.  G.  MacNaughton  secretary 
ot  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  New  York 
expressed  the  appreciation  of  his  Association  at  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  mill  and  meeting  some  old 
friends  whom  he  had  met  while  he  was  engaged  in  con- 
struction work  wiien  the  Spruce  Falls  mill  Avas  beo-un 
His  advice  to  the  technical  men  was  "Prove  all  things- 


Tlie  Big  Chief  in  Ceremonial  Dress 

hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good".  Mr.  MacNaughton 
mentioned  the  committee  on  the  study  of  "Wastes  and 
on  the  need  for  a  committee  to  studv  the  efficiency  of 
equipment  offered   for  sale. 

J.  N.  Stephen.son,  editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  and  the  Text  Books,  mentioned  the  procuress 
that  was  being  made  with  Volumes  4  and  5  and  an- 
nounced that  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Pulp  and 
i^aper  Association,  correspondence  work  based  on  the 
text  books  was  already  in  working  order  with  students 
enrolled.  Mr.  Edward  Beck,  secretary  of  the  Technical 
teection,  got  off  a  good  one  on  Mr.  Carruthers  which 
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everybody  appreciated.  He  gave  some  encouragement 
to  Mayor  Vanier  who  had  asked  if  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion considered  the  problem  ofjiow  the  drys  could  be 
beaten,  by  saying 


'Come  to  Quebec  and  we'll    show 


you    . 

One  of  the  serious  questions  that  came  up  tor  con- 
sideration, being  introduced  by  a  member  of  the 
Spanish  River  delegation,  was  to  find  out  if  "Red 
Raven  Splits." 

By  happy  coincidence  there  was  a  l)aseball  game  in 
the  "Northern  Ontario  League  series,  between  Iroquois 
Falls  and  Timmins  on  Wednesday  evening  and  the 
whole  town,  together  with  the  Technical  men,  enjoyed 
an  interesting  game  which  was  won  by  the  home  team. 
After  that  the  delegates  were  entertained  at  dinner  in 
the  homes  of  the  Iroquois  Falls  people.  This  was  one 
of  the  very  delightful  arrangements  that  the  commit- 
tee had  made  and  an  opportunity  which  was  appre- 
ciated by  all. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  an  entertainment  was  given 
in  the  Community  Hall  which  consisted  of  a  minstrel 
show,  music  and  recitations.  The  feature  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  initiation  of  0.  F.  Bryant  as  the  Great  Hig 
Clnef  of  the  Wazalukunixpopacati/els.  The  ceremony 
was  unique  to  say  the  least  and  was  witnessed  with 
great  interest  and  close  attention.  Refreshments  and 
smokes  were  passed  about  and  everybody  had  a  fine 
time. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  official  picture  was  taken 
and  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  company's  class  room 
where  slides  were  thrown  on  the  screen  showing  the 
progress  that  had  been  made,  not  only  in  production 
but  in  control  of  operations  and  uniformity  of  product. 
After  an  interesting  discussion  of  points  brought  uji 
in  connection  with  the  slides,  there  was  more  visiting  of 
special  features  of  the  plant  and  the  developments 
about  the  town,  until  train  time.  Several  parties  took 
occasion  to  visit  the  school  house  and  found  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  well  equipped  to  be  found 
anywhere.  It  is  as  nearly  fire  proof  as  could  be  made 
and  is  designed  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  children 
as  well  as  to  provide  the  best  possible  opportunity  for 
an  education.  Nowhere  have  we  seen  a  brighter  look- 
ing lot  of  children  nor  a  more  capable  .'-■taff  of  teachers. 
The  best  part  of  it  seemed  to  be  that  they  were  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  North  country 
and  of  its  wonderful  opportunities. 

The  return  journej'  started  Thursday  noon  without 
special  incident  but  there  was  noticed  a  number  of 
groups  talking  over  the  events  of  the  visit  and  discus- 
sing matters  of  interest  to  pulp  and  paper  men.  The 
whole  spirit  of  the  trip  was  well  summed  up  in  a  re- 
mark which  we  heard  at  the  mill.  One  man  from  a 
long  way  off  said  to  the  Guide  "You  have  .inst  told  me 
something  good,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something 
that  works  well  in  our  plant"  and  he  went  on  to  ex- 
plain a  little  scheme  that  made  for  greater  efficiency. 
Such  conversations  were  typical  of  the  visit  and  typi- 
cal too  of  the  helpful  and  happy  relations  that  exist 
among  all  the  technical  men  in  the  iiulustry.  It  is  this 
kind  of  thing  which  holds  so  much  promise  for  progress 
in  pulp  and  paper  manufacture. 

By  executing  some  very  snappy  work,  the  editor  of 
the  Broke  Hustler,  Mr.  Alex.  Dewar,  was  on  the  plat- 
form at  Porquis  Junction  with  a  permitted  account  of 
the  convention.  This  was  a  nicely  illustrated,  24  page 
souvenir,  containing  data  on  the  Ahitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Co.,  the  Technical  Section,  and  notes  on  the 
various  meetings. 


TO  MEASURE  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF 
DRYERS 

One  of  the  items  in  the  discu.ssion  of  the  drying  of 
paper  which  attracted  (piite  a  bit  of  attention  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Technical  Association  last  April  in  New 
York,  was  the  proldcm  of  measuring  the  temperature 
of  paper  machine  dryers.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine ha.s  just  received  from  the  Canadian  office  of  Messrs. 
Xegretti  &  Zambra  of  London  (4.5  Bank  Strict,  Ottawa) 
an  illustration  of  a  thermometer  which  was  specially 
designed  for  a  large  paper  mill  in  Scotland  and  which 
proved  very  satisfactory.  So  many  calculations  invol- 
ved in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  drying  paper 
depend  on  getting  the  correct  temperature  of  the  dry- 
ers, that  an  accurate  instrument  is  of  great  importance. 

The  thermometer  illustrated  consists  of  an  aluminum 
frame  to  which  is  fitted  three  rollers  and  which  carries 
a  glass  mercury  thermometer  the  bulb  being  of  vtiy 
small  volume  to  reduce  thermometric  lag.  In  order 
that  the  bulb  shall  take  up  the  temperature  more  read- 
ily it  is  copper  plated  and  also  pi'ovided  with  copper 
fins  to  make  it  more  sensitive.  Surrounding  the  bulb 
is  a  small  air  space,  and  immediately  behind  this  is  a 
giled  reflector;  this  reflector  is  formed  of  a  special 
shape  so  that  it  reflects  the  heat  given  off  by  the  hot 
roller  on  to  the  bulb.  Behind  the  gilded  reflector  is  a 
further  air  space  which  forms  an  air  insulation.  The 
use  of  the  nickel  plated  reflector  which  is  polished  on 
the  outside  prevents  the  radiation  of  heat  from  other 
objects  affecting  the  temperature  of  the  bulb.  In  order 
fhat  the  bulb  shall  not  actually  touch  tlie  hot  roller  and 
obtain  heat  by  friction  the  three  rollers  to  the  frame 
are  adjusted  so  that  the  bulb  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  roller.  The  use  of  the  adjustable  handle  which 
may  be  set  at  various  angles  is  so  that  the  thermometer 
may  be  held  in  position  without  the  observer  coming 
in  contact  with  the  surrounding  machinery. 


AOJUSTAKLC   HawOLt. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
A.—  Properties  and  Testing  of  Materials  and  Products 

A-11  The  Cornish  China  Clay  Industry.  W.  TRE- 
TIIEWEY.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix  1093-1094,  (Oct.  27, 
1921).  A  brief  outline  of  the  prospects  of  tlie  English 
China  elav  industry  in  the  near  future.   -A.  P.   -C. 

A-15  Comparative  Action  of  Heat  on  Cellulose,  Hy- 
drocellulose,  and  Oxycellulose,  and  the  Characterization 
of  Hydrocellulose  by  Dry  Heat.  ED.  JUSTIN-MUEL- 
LER. BuU.  Soc.  Chim.,  (IV),  xxix,  987-988,  (1921); 
Chem.  Soc.  Abs.,  cxxii,  Pt.  1,  11,  (Jan.  1922).  Hydro- 
cclhilose  caramelises  at  a  lower  temperature  than  oxy- 
cellulose and  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  cellu- 
lose. If  the  specimen  under  examination  is  submitted  to 
dry  heat,  it  will  assume  a  brown  color  at  130-150  de- 
grees, at  which  temperature  oxy-cellulose  shows  at  most- 
onlv  a  pale  vellow  color  and  cellulose  no  change  at  all.  - 
A.  P.   -C. 

A-15  Conversion  of  Cellulose  into  a  Biose  Anhydride 
KURT  HESS.  Ber.,  liv  (B),  2867-2885,  (1921)  ;  Chem. 
Soc.  Abs.,  cxxii,  Pt.  1,  12,  (Jan.  1922).  The  author  gives 
the  result  of  an  investigation  into  the  action  of  acetyl 
chloride,  acetyl  bromide,  benzoyl  bromide,  thionyl  chlo- 
ride, and  propionyl  bromide  and  absolute  liydrogeu 
haloids  on  cotton  cellulose,  wood  cellulose,  acetylcellu- 
lose.  The  investigation  was  undertaken  to  decide 
wliether  cellobinse  is  the  fundamental  nnit  in  the 
structure  of  the  cellulose  molecule  and  dextrose  is  form- 
ed tlierefrom,  or  whether  dextrose  itself  is  also  an  es- 
sential factor  in  the  formation  of  cellulose.    -A.  P.    -C. 

A-15  Preparation  and  Alkyl  Interchange  of  Cellulose 
Esters:  Celluose  Stearate  and  Laurate.  AD.  6RUN  and 
FRANZ  WITTKA.  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  xxxiv,  645-648, 
(1921)  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Abs,,  cxxii,  Pt.  1,  114,  (Feb.  1922). 
The  attempt  to  find  a  simple  method  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  cellulose  esters  of  the  liiglier  fatt.v  acids  has  led 
to  observations  on  the  interchange  of  alkylgroups  be- 
tween cellulose  esters  and  alcohols,  and  between  alkyl 
esters  and  cellulose.  Cellulose  esters  of  the  higher  fatty 
acids  are  formed  by  acylation  of  cellulose  witli  an  acid 
chloride  and  pyridine.  The  properties  of  cellulose  di- 
stearate  and  di-laurate  are  given.  The  stability  of  cellu- 
lose esters  increases  with  their  molecular  weight.  -A.  P. 
-C. 

A-15  Requirements  of  a  Brief  Critical  Monograph  on 
the  Chemistry  of  Cellulose.  LOUIS  E.  WISE.  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Paper,  xxix, 
No.  15,  26-28,  (Dec.  14, '1921).  The  article  outlines  the 
type  of  material  and  data  that  should  be  incorporated 
into  a  monograph  on  cellulose.  i\Iany  of  the  older  terms 
that  still  appear  in  the  cellulose  literature  should  be 
deleted  or  redefined.  Proper  weight  should  be  given  to 
carefully  selected  fundamental  data  and  to  the  work  of 
critical  investigators.  All  hypotheses  dealing  with  the 
constitution  of  cellulose  or  its  derivatives  should  be 
subjected  to  close  scrutiny,  and  those  based  on  good 
experimental  data  should  receive  emphasis.  Recent 
work  on  the  colloidal  properties  of  cellulose  should  be 
in(duded.  The  monograph  besides  being  critical  should 
be  suggestively  written  so  as  to  slinnilate  research.  A 
brief  volume  with  a  good  bibliography  appears  to  be 
more  desirable  than  a  series  of  monographs.    -A.  P.   -C. 


A-15  Acetolysis  of  Spruce  Pulp.  LOUIS  E.  WISE 
and  WALTER  RUSSELL.  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem  ,  xiv.  28.')- 
287,  (April  1922).  Acetolysis  of  Spruce  sulphite  pulp, 
when  cari-ied  out  as  in  the  case  of  acetolysis  of  cotton, 
yields  apiireciable  amounts  of  cellobiose  octa-acetate. 
The  yield  of  cellobiose  appears  to  depend  on  the  alpha-, 
or  normal,  cellulose  content  of  the  pulp,  rather  than  on 
the  so-called  "total  cellulose".  The  cellobiose  reaction 
furnishes  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  that  the 
normal  cellulose  of  spruce  wood  is  chemically  similar,  if 
luit  identical,  with  that  of  cotton.   -A.  P.   -C.' 

A-0  The  Strength  of  Paper  Making  Fibers.  RAY- 
MOND FOURNIER.  Papier,  xxv,  17-19,  (Jan.  1922). 
According  to  an  article  in  Kunstoffe,  cotton  fiber  has  a 
mean  tensile  strength  of  42  kg.  per  square  mm.  section, 
flax  72  kilos,  and  pine  cellulose  30  kilos.  H.  Lecomte, 
by  means  of  a  very  delicate  apparatus  devised  by  him- 
self (not  described)  tested  the  .strength  of  individual 
cotton  fibers  and  values  from  3.2g.  for  Tinncvellv  to 
10.5  g.  for  hard  Peru.  Taking  an  average  of  6g.  and  an 
average  diameter  of  0.025  mm.  the  tensile  strength  is 
12.245  kilos  per  square  mm.  Tests  by  Forbes  on  various 
textile  fibers  gave  results  varying  from  2.6  kilos  for 
Sause  veria  to  6.2  kilos  for  European  hemp.  These  re- 
sults are  lower  than  those  of  Lecomte,  probably  because 
the  former  tested  the  individual  fibers,  while  Forbes 
and  other  investigators  worked  on  ropes  or  twines 
which  had  a  certain  amount  of  empty  spaces ;  and  also 
these  ropes  failed  not  only  through  the  breaking  of  the 
fibers  but  due  to  the  sliding  of  the  fibers  on  one  anoth- 
er. The  strength  of  a  sheet  of  paper  or  of  pulp  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  fibers  of  which  it  is  composed  as  it 
IS  due  to  the  ability  of  the  fibers  to  resist  slidinn> 
against  one  another.  This  is  quite  apparent  on  examin- 
ing a  torn  sheet  of  paper,  when  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
fibers  have  not  been  broken  but  merely  pulled  apart.  - 

A-0  The  Comparative  Values  of  Different  Specimens 
of  Iodine  for  Use  in  Chemical  Measurements.  C  W 
H)ULK  and  S.  MORRIS,  Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus' 
Ohio.  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  xliv,  221-229,  (Feb  1922) 
Some  new  forms  of  apparatus  for  the  preparation  ami 
liandling  of  pure  iodine  are  diescribed.  The  hygrosco- 
pic properties  of  iodine  are  discussed.  A  suggestion 
IS  made  that  solids  like  iodine  that  have  a  measurable 
vapor  pressure  at  room  temperature  possesN  jieculiar 
adsorptive  properties  due  to  the  fact  that  a  fresh  sur- 
face is  being  continually  exposed.    -A.  P.    -C. 

A-0  Paper  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Paper 
Trade  J.,  Ixxni,  No.  25.  47-49,  (Dec.  22.  1921)  •  Paper 
XXIX.  No.  20,  12-15,  20,  (Jan.  18,  1922).  Report  of 
Director  Stratton  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  on 
the  work  of  the  Paper  Seiction  for  the  fiscal  rear  end- 
ing June  30,  1921.  The  work  covered  finding  a  suit- 
able method  of  detecting  sulphate  and  sulphite  fibers 
ill  paper,  testing  paper  bag.s  for  lime  and  cement,  test- 
ing the  ab.sorbeiit  quality  of  blotting  paper,  method  of 
testing  the  sizing  and  tearing  strength  of  paper,  com- 
piling a  circular  on  paper  testing  methods,  manufac- 
ture of  satisfactory  paper  for  electrical  condensers, 
finding  the  most  suitable  paper  or  cotton  bags  as  sub- 
stitutes   for    burial)    .sand  bags,    waterproofing  paper 
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C.  Howard  Smith,  president  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills,  was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  last  week.  Mr.  Smith  read 
a  very  able  paper  on  the  railway  situation. 

One  of  the  important  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Can- 
adian Manufacturers'  Association  urges  taxation  on  im- 
ported publication,  many  of  which  are  said  to  be  prac- 
tically advertising  catalogs. 

It  is  reported  that  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  are  contemplating 
the  commencement  next  year  of  the  town  and  mill  at  Sa- 
sjuenay.  plans  for  which  were  made  some  time  ago. 

Floods  on  the  Ohaudiere  River  in  the  Beauce  dis- 
trict carried  away  pulpwood  booni.s  and  many  cords 
were  swept  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  down  toward  tlie 
sea.  About  lOOf)  cords  were  sawaged  by  tugs.  Most  of 
the  pulpwood  belong  to  the  Brown  Corporation. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Hubley  of  the  Federal  Paper  Company,  Lim- 
ited, secretary  of  the  Montreal  Paper  Club,  was  entertain- 
ed at  dinner  at  the  Queen'^  Hotel,  Montreal,  on  the  even- 
ing of  .June  1  by  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Paper  Company, 
and  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited.  The 
dinner  was  described  on  the  menu  as  "In  memoriam  to 
the  batchelor  days"  of  Mr.  Hubley,  who  was  married  on 
June  28  to  Miss  Phyllis  Rigdedale.  of  St.  Lambert.  Mr. 
Hubley — "a  square  boy  who  played  the  game" — received 
the  congratulations  of  his  hosts,  who  wished  him  the 
best  of  luck. 

Recent  floods  are  said  to  have  carried  away  10,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  of  the  Fraser  Companies  at  Plaster  Rock, 
N.  B. 

The  use  of  beaver  board  in  building  was  discussed  at 
length  by  the  Maritime  Fire  Chiefs'  convention  at  Sussex, 
N.B..  and  was  finally  left  with  the  Marshals  of  each  pro- 
vince to  take  up  with  the  fire  marshal!  at  Ottawa  as  to  its 
use  in  buildings. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Fuller  has  resigned  as  president  of  Can- 
adian Fairbanks-Morse  and  is  succeeded  by  Thomas  Mc- 
Millan, who  has  been  with  the  Fairbanks-Morse  organiza- 
tion for   16  years.   He  is  a  native  of   Toronto. 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Shawinigan  Falls  Tech- 
nical Institute,  the  resignation  of  Principal  Meddick  was 
announced.  Mr.  Meddick  had  been  connected  with  the 
school  for  ten  j'ears,  but  is  now  in  poor  health.  The  ap- 
preciation of  the  Board  for  his  able  services  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Meddick  of  a  hand- 
some gold  watch. 

William  (Billy)  Whytc  and  Earl  Dunham  are  sole  Can- 
adian agents  for  Powitts  &  Spencer,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
makers  of  high  grade  felts  for  pulp  and  jiaper  mills. 


WAYAGAMACK  PLANTS  OPERATING  FULL  TIME 

As  a  result  of  orders  received  for  overseas  markets,  the 
plants  of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  are  now 
running  at  full  capacity.  The  increase  that  has  come 
recently  has  necessitated  operating  the  plants  the  full  24 
hours  a  day.  The  volume  of  business  recently  received  has 
been  the  largest  since  the  general  set  back  in  the  paper 
industry   set   in. 

Present  enquiries  would  indicate  that  full  capacity  pro- 
duction will  be  the  order  for  several  months  to  come.  In 
addition  to  the  outside  business,  there  has  also  been  a  no- 
ticeable improvement  in  the  demand  from  the  home  mar- 
ket. 


ABITIBI  BUILDING  HOUSES 

The  Abitibi  Company  will  this  year  build  2.5  additional 
workmen's  liouses,  of  6  and  7  rooms.  This  recalls  the  part 
which  pulp  and  paper  companies  have  taken  in  the  town 
planning  movement,  which  has  been  so  freely  discussed. 
The  companies  may  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
]iioneers  in  this  movement,  and  that  there  is  no  industry; 
which  has  done  more  in  constructing  model  workmen's 
dwellings. 

There  is  sound  business  sense  behind  this  policy.  While 
providing  excellent  housing  accommodation  for  their 
people  at  moderate  rents,  the  companies  are  ensuring  a  per- 
manent labor  force,  men  and  women  on  whom  they  can 
rely.  Dollars  and  cents  are  not  everything;  to  men  with 
families  especially,  good  housing  acconunodation  and  con- 
genial surroundings  count  for  much.  They  constitute 
links  which  bind  them  to  the  firms,  and  are  bars  to  that 
roving  spirit  which  is  prejudicial  to  production,  and  which, 
in  the  end,  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  men. 

Most  men  and  women  naturally  prefer  the  large  centres 
of  industry  where  they,  after  business  hours,  obtain  diver- 
sified methods  of  enjoyment.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for 
any  industrial  concern,  with  plants  situated  perhaps  in 
secluded  districts,  to  provide  such  recreations  as  exist  in 
the  larger  towns  and  cities,  but  they  can,  and  do,  relieve 
the  routine  of  work  by  giving  facilities  for  certain  forms 
of  recreation.  Nor  are  educational  needs  overlooked. 

The  companies  arc  thus  not  only  building  up  and  main- 
taining an  efficient,  reliable,  and  contented  body  of  work- 
people, but  they  are  engendering  a  spirit  of  loyalty  which 
is  so  often  lacking  in  many  plants.  It  is  a  policy  which 
benefits  the  companies  and  also  their  employees.  The 
fact  that  the  Abitibi  Company  is  constructing  additional 
houses  is  an  indication  that  the  policy  has  been  a  success 
at  Iroquois  Falls. 


ANOTHER  NEW  PAPER  MILL 

It  is  reported  that  the  Premier  Paper  and  Power  Com- 
jiany  of  Halifax  has  purchased  the  St.  Croix  Paper  and 
Lumber  Company,  acquiring  the  latter's  watershed  and 
26,000  acres  of  pid])wood,  and  is  planning  the  early  con- 
struction of  a  new  jjaper  mill  and  (lower  plant  to  cost 
approximately  .$1,500,000.  The  mill  will  be  3,5  miles 
from  Halifax,  and  will  consist  of  two  hydraulic  turbines 
generating  approximately  .3,300  h.]).  four  water  wheels  to 
drive  grinders,  and  one  newsprint  machine. 


The  Canada  Paper  Board  Company's  mill  at  Frankford 
will  be  closed  down  the  greater  part  of  July  to  instal  new 
iniin|is  and  beaters,  and  to  make  changes  in  the  wet  end  of 
their  machine.  These  changes  will  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  output  of  the  mill  so  that  when  completed  there 
will  be  a  total  production  of  about  4-5  tons. 


Tenders  are  invited  for  the  purchase  of  interim  certifi- 
cates entitling  the  holder  to  bonds  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  of  the  aggregate  face  value  of 
.$1,625,000.  They  are  part  of  an  authorized  issue  of  an 
aggregate  principal  value  of  .$2,000,000,  falling  due  on 
Jan.  6,  1941.  Tenders  will  be  received  at  the  head  office 
Jan.  6,  1941,  carrying  half-yearly  interest  at  7  per  cent. 
Tenders  will  be  received  at  the  head  office  of  the  United 
Financial  Corporation,  Limited,  July  4,  1922. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  U.  S.  PULP  MANUFAC- 
TURERS' ASSOCIATION 

A  rcorii;inizatii)ii  of  the  l'iil|)  M;iiiuf;icturiT.s'  Associa- 
tion, forced  \i\  the  uiifavor.iblc  iiiamif.icturing  and  finan- 
cial conditions  of  tlic  year  and  more  of  depression,  in  wliicli 
tlie  element  of  foreign'  competition  had  no  small  part,  has 
resulted  in  this  association  being  brought  for  the  time 
being  under  the  wing  of  t'ls  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Asr.nc'cLloii.  O.  M.  Porter,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  has  become  Se- 
cretary of  the  Pulp  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  will 
coordinate  its  work  with  that  of  the  Woodlands  Section,  of 
which  he  is  also  Secretaary.  The  close  relation  between 
the  Pulp  Manufacturers  Association,  and  the  Woodlands 
Section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  a  step  to  the  adavantage  of  eacU  group. 

The  retirement  of  H.  H.  Bishop,  as  Secretoary  of  the 
Pulp  manufacturers,  takes  the  dean  of  the  paper  associa- 
tion secretaries  out  of  the  industry.  The  change  was  only 
made  after  a  long  series  of  conferences  in  which  Mr.  Bi- 
shop's advice  as  to  the  method  of  continuing  the  work  of 
the  Pulp  Manufacturers'  Association  was  largely  follow- 
ed. Under  the  new  arrangements,  the  Pulp  Manufacturers' 
Association  will  retain  its  identity  and  individuality,  but 
considerable  saving  in  overhead  will  be  effected,  until 
such  time  as  the  association  can  return  to  its  old  plan  of 
maintaining   separate   offices    and   office   force. 

Mr.  Porter  will  continue  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Baker,  in 
addition  to  his  new  duties  with  the  pulp  manufacturers, 
but  his  attention  will  be  largely  devoted  to  the  problems 
of  the  raw  materials  of  the  paper  industry. 


BIRD  &  SONS,  LTD.,  OFFER  STOCK 

A.  E.  Ames  &  Co.,  Toronto,  are  making  an  offering  of 
$400,000,  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  of  Bird 
&  Son,  Limited,  at  87. .50  per  share  to  yield  8  per  cent. 

The  Bird  industries  are  among  the  oldest  on  this  con- 
tinent, having  their  inception  over  one  hundred  and  twentv- 
seven  years  ago.  They  have  steadily  grown  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bird  family  for  three  generations,  until  to- 
day they  are  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  asphalt 
roofing  and  allied  products.  These  are  marketed  under 
the  internationally  known  trade  names  —  "Paroid".  "Ne- 
ponset"  and  "Bird's"  so  well  known  to  every  builder. 

The  company  has  no  bonded  indebtedness  and  no  bonds 
may  be  issued  without  the  consent  of  7.5  per  cent  of  the 
preferred  shareholders.  Net  assets,  exclusive  of  goodwill, 
are  equal  to  over  $226  against  each  share  of  preferred 
stock. 

The  net  earnings  for  the  past  four  years  are  at  the  rate 
of  over  20  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  and  are  at 
the  rate  of  over  20  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  and 
are  at  present  at  the  rate  of  over  23.5  per  cent.  Dividends 
are  payable  quarterly. 


MARKET  FOR  U.  S.  PAPER  IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  demand  for  j)aper  in  Australia  is  large  and  is 
partly  supplied  by  Australian  mills  which  manufacture 
printing,  writing,  blotting,  and  wrapping  papers  as  well 
as  strawboard  and  box  board,  reports  Consul  Edward  .1. 
Gordon  at  Sydney.  Some  fruit  wrappers  are  imported 
from  Norway  and  Sweden,  practically  none  coming  from 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  supplied  l();i  tons 
out  of  a  total  of  176  tons  of  blotting  paper  imported  to 
Australia  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  .June  ."30,  1920. 
During  that  same  period  the  Commonwealth  imported 
2,730  tons  of  wrapping  paper  (in  rolls),  Canada  supply- 
ing 1,098  tons  and  the  United  States  77t  tons.  Writing 
paper  (sheets  not  less  than  16  x  13  in.)  was  imported  to  the 


value  of  £l35,t97,  and  purchases  from  the  United  States 
reached  the  total  of  i;220,()18,  the  share  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  next  largest  source  of  supply,  being  report- 
ed at  ,£171,805. 

Up  to  the  pr.  sent  time  only  a  small  quantity  of  writing, 
jjrinting,  and  wrapping  jjapers  arc  manufactured  locally, 
and  the  paper  manufacturing  industry  in  Australia,  while 
steadily  developing,  has  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  ex- 
pected, even  with  the  higher  rate  of  duties  imposed  by 
successive  tariffs.  Conditions  are  favorable  for  holding 
the  trade  the  United  States  has  developed  and  for  increas- 
ing it  in  certain  lines. 

Paper  cups  are  now  being  manufactured  in  Australia, 
chiefly  from  imported  materials.  It  is  rather  doubtful 
whether  it- will  be  possible  to  do  much  in  this  line,  but  as 
costs  of  production  are  high  in  most  local  industries  it  may 
be  found  that  the  selling  price  of  the  Australian  product 
is  high  enough  to  permit  importation. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  in  May  showed 
considerable  improvement  over  the  previous  month  and 
over  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  according  to  a 
current  report  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion. The  total  value  of  the  exports  was  $8,522,830,  com- 
pared with  $6,490,359  in  April,  and  $7,929,525  in  May, 
1921. 

The  increase  in  exports  in  May  was  not  confined  to  any 
single  commodity,  but  was  shared  by  all  grades  of  pulp 
and  paper;  pulp  exports  showed  an  increase  of  approxim- 
ately 70  per  cent,  over  the  April  exports. 

While  the  actual  value,  compared  with  the  value  in  May, 
1921,  does  not  show  a  great  increase,  yet  the  quantity  of 
the  exports  is  appreciably  greater  than  for  last  year  in  the 
case  of  newsprint  paper  and  all  grades  of  pulp,  except 
ground  wood. 

The  figures  for  the  months  of  May,  1921  and  1922,  are 
as  follows : — 


May,  1921  May,  1922 

Cwts.         Value.  Cwts.  Value. 

883,.5.57     $4,682,393  1,515,657  $.5,361,102 

1,364            18,909  562  4,.544 

561,945      41,023 


$5,362,247 
May,  1921 


Paper: 

Newsprint 

Book    Paper    .... 
Other    Paper    &    Mfrs. 

Total  Paper    .    .    . 

Pulp: 
Sulphate    (Kraft)     .     . 
Sulpliite    BIchd.  .     .     . 
Sulphite   Unblchd.    .    . 
Mechanical     .... 

Total    Pulp    .     .     .     760,116     $2,666,278     1,051,969     $2,743,161 

The  principal  countries  of  destination  of  these  exports 
in  May,  1922,  were: — 


Cwts. 
158,050 

88,369 
187,398 
326,299 


Value. 
664,085 
508,642 
739,263 

754,288 


May. 
Cwts. 
251,490 
336,698 
225,537 
238,244 


.$5,779,669 
1922 

Value. 

$    763,505 

1,106,.525 

594,580 

278,551 


Paper 

Pulp 

Ttotal 

United   States    .    .    . 

.     .     $5,300,688 

.$2,633,453 

.$7,034,141 

United    Kingdom    .     . 

.     .            119,331 

67,822 

187,153 

.\ll    Others    .... 

.     .          359,650 

41,886 

401, .536 

Exports  of  pulpwood  in  May  were  75,702  cords,  valued 
at  $740,287,  compared  with  49,076  cords,  valued  at  $476,- 
344,  in  April,  and  54,914  cords,  valued  at  $717,818,  in 
May,  1921. 


KIDDIE'S  PRAYER 

"Lord  make  my  daddy  careful  to-day  as  I  don't  want 
to  be  an  orphan.'' 
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ba^s,  .subsliluting  sulphate  for  sulphite  in  the  manu- 
facture of  news  print,  investigation  ot  niutluMls  ..f  test- 
[ng  eax-ll  paper,  rout.ne  testing.  an,l  ,„for..u,.,on 
supplied  to  the  general  public.    -A.  P.    -C. 

AO-  E-1  The  Oxidizing  Action  of  Potassium  D  - 
chrom'ate  as  Compared  with  that  of  Pure  If '^^  ;'-)^'^{^ 
R    McCROSKY.    J.   Am.   Chem.   Soc,    xl,   100--lb-4 

(1918)  The  author  has  studied  the  trustworthuiess  of 
potassium  dichromate  as  a  standard.zuig  agent  for 
S  ometric  deteruunations.  It  is  shown  t  -t  po  ass.nm 
dichromate  always  liberates  more  than  the  theoietical 
amount  of  iodine  from  hydriod.c  acid. -A.  ?•-<-„ 

A-0  Colored  Indicator  Papers.  I.  ^i,^ ^^^^"^0^  ^ 
Pharm.  We«kblad,  hi,  175-187,  (1919)  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Abs., 
(•xvi  Ft  '^  518  (1919).  An  examination  of  the  sensi- 
tiveness'o"f"  indicator  papers  with  reference  to  the  qiial- 
ilv  of  the  paper  itself  and  its  pretreatmeut  with  acid, 
alkali  or  aluminium  hydroxide,  the  nature  ot  he  eolor- 
fiK.  matter  used,  and  its  concentration  ou  the  paper. 
Sized  papers  are  less  sensitive  than  unsized,  although 
llie  reaclion  on  the  former  is  sharper.  Otherwise,  the 
kind  of  paper  used,  and  any  previous  treatment  it  may 
have  had,  are  of  little  importance.  The  most  sensitive 
Congo  paper  was  obtained  by  treating  filter  paper  with 
an  01  per  cent  solution  of  the  dye.  This  indicated  an 
aciditv  of  0.0001  N  hydrochloric  acid.  The  most  sensi- 
tive paper  for  strong  acids  and  bases  is  prepared  trom 
0  1  per  cent,  solution  of  azolitmm.  -A.  P.  ^C 
E  —  Acid  Processes  and  Equipment  for  Pulp  MaJcing 

El  Volumetric  Estimation  of  Sulphurous  Acid. 
THOS.  J.  I.  L'RAIG.   J.  Soc.    Chem.  Ind.,  xxxviu,  9GT, 

(1919)  The    sulphurous  acid    solution  is  added    to    a 

known' excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  acidified 

with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  excess  ot  hydrogen 

peroxide  is  then  titrated  with  standard  potassium  per- 

inan.^anate  solution.  The  reaction  proceeds  aceordmg  to 

the  eVations  80.,  +  11,0,  =  ILSO,  and 

5H,0,  +  2KMnO,  +  3H,S0,  = 

'    -  -1-  J,  gQ^  ^  2MnS0,  +  8H,0  +  50,. 

The  method  may  also  be  appled  to  solutions  containing 
sulphites  or  acid  sulphites.  -A.  P.  -  C. 

E-5  Method  of  Producing  Pulp,  t  an.  Patent  No.  214, 
49-7  B  M  E  L.  POSSANNER  VOX  EIIREXTIIAL 
and  M  VON  HALLE,  Nov.  29,  1921.  Vegetable  mate- 
rials which  are  difficult  to  treat  by  alkaline  processes 
and  which  vield  unbleachable  pulp  by  the  sulphite 
process  are  cooked  with  sulphite  litiuor  having  as  high 
a  content  of  combined  sulphur  dioxide  as  can  be  ob- 
tained without  precipitating  calcium  monosulphite  {'i 
to  4  per  cent  lime,  4  to  5  per  cent  sulphur  dioxide)  at 
a  maximum  pressure  ,  of  5  to  6  atmosiiheres,  and 
maximum  temperature  of  125  to-  130  degrees  C,  for  6 
to  7  hours.  The  cooked  material  is  defibered  and  wash- 
ed, and  treated  for  1  or  more  hours  at  80  to  90  degree.^ 
C.  in  a  bleaching  engine  with  a  5  to  10  per  cent  sodium 
carbonate  (or  better  sodium  hydroxide)  solution.  The 
resultant  pulp  can  be  easily  bleached  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  waste  liquors  from  both  the  acid  and  the  al- 
kaline treatments  are  worked  up  for  by-produots.  The 
precipitate  obtained  on  neutralizing  the  alkaline  waste 
liquor  can  be  used  as  a  cattle  food.   -A.  P.   -( '. 

E-0  Acidproof  Mortar.  Can.  Patent  No.  2'''1,5U  A. 
W.  EKSTHOil,  Dec.  6.  1921.  The  mortar  is  ii  aile  up  of 
Portland  cement  8  to  16  parts  by  volume,  cliamnt  3  to 
7  parts,  alum  slate  1  to  4  parts,  to  which  may  be  a(ld- 
ed  suitable  filler.  It  is  mixed  with  a  suitable  quantity 
of  waterglass  of  suitable  concentration  just  before 
using.  The  ehainot  renders  the  cement  waterproof,  the 
aluitf  slate  makes  the  mass  ductile,  and  the  waterglass 
is  a  binder,  keeping  the  mass  moist.   -A.  P.  -C. 


F. —  Alkaline  Processes  and  Equipment  for  Pulp 
Making 

F-5  Process  for  Converting  Esparto  and  Other 
Grasses  into  Paper  Pulp.  Fv.  Patent  No.  526,  765, 
SOCIETE  MAUNOUKY  &  CIE..  July  8,  1921.  Papier, 
xxiv,  545,  (Dee.  1921).  The  chlorophyll,  gums,  fats, 
waxes,  and  peetocellulose  are  eliminated  by  treating 
with  an  alkaline  liquor  (sodium  or  potassium  or  car- 
bonate) containing  a  calculated  amount  of  "i)eetose"' 
I  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  the  amount 
of  pectic  compounds  it  contains)  which  is  rendered 
soluble  by  the  addition  of  0.05  to  0.15  per  cent,  of  di- 
sodium  hydrogen  phosphate  (NaoHPO,).  The  material 
is  then  washed  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  na.scent 
clilorine  gas  or  of  one  of  its  oxidizing  salts.  'The  re- 
sultant pulp  is  finally  treated  with  an  alkaline  liquoi 
at  100  degrees  C.  to  dissolve  out  the  silica.    -A.  P.   -C. 

F-5  Improvement  in  Esparto  Cooking.  ALFRED  W. 
SMITH.  Paper,  xxix,  No.  8,  22-24,  (Oct.  26,  1921).  A 
plea  for  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  strength  of  liquor,  steam  jn-essure. 
and  time  of  cook.   -'A.  P.   -C. 

F-0  Agriculture  and  Paper  Pulp.  The  Small  Scale 
Manufacture  of  Straw  Pulp  by  a  Continuous  Process. 
RAYMOND  FOUHNIER.  Papeterie,.  xliv,  2-10,  (Jan. 
10,  1922).  Owing  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  agricultural 
work,  agricultural  workers  are  employed  but  part  of 
the  time,  and  consequently  very  easily  drift  into  cities 
where  they  find  j)ermaiient  emijloyment.  To  help  over- 
come this,  the  author  suggests  that  during  the  late  fall 
and  winter  the  farmers  transform  their  .straw  into 
paper  pulp,  which  may  be  of  varying  quality  accord- 
ing to  the  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  pro- 
cess described  is  simple,  does  not  require  very  com- 
plicated apparatu.s,  and  is  continuous.  The  equipment 
comprises  a  (preferably  two-storey)  building  with 
power,  heating  system,  and  water  system,  a  straw  cut- 
ter, duster,  automatic  straw  di- tributor,  cooker  for  the 
Continuous  cooking  of  the  straw  (by  the  soda  process), 
disintegrator,  apparatus  for  recovering  the  spent  li- 
quor, washer,  machine  for  making  the  pulp  into  sheets, 
and,  if  need  be,  dryers  for  drying  the  pulp.  The  pro- 
cess, which  is  entirely  continuous,  is  described  at  some 
length.  The  yield  can  vary  from  37  to  70  per  cent  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  caustic  used,  the  time  of 
cooking,  and  the  method  of  operating  the  disintegrator, 
the  lower  yields  giving  a  higher  grade  and  better 
finished  pulp.   -A.  P.   -C. 

H. —  Bleaching  and  Equipment 

H-1  Estimation  of  Alkali  Hydroxide  and  Alkali  Car- 
bonate in  Alkali  Hypochlorite  Solution,  il.  PHIL- 
liiEKT.  J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  xviii,  2G0-272,  (1918)  :  Chem. 
Soc.  Abs.,  cxvi,  Pt.  2,  79,  (1919 j.  The  total  alkalinity 
is  found  by  treating  a  portion  of  the  sample  with  a 
measured  excess  of  decinormal  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potassium  iodine  solution,  titrating  the  liberated  iodine 
with  thiosulpliate  solution,  then  adding  potassium 
iodide-iodate  solution  and  again  titrating  the  iodine 
with  thiosulphate  solution;  the  latter  titration  is  a 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  the  added  acid  which  re- 
mains uncombined,  and  the  difference  corresponds  to 
the  alkalinity  of  the  sample.  To  estimate  the  free  alkali 
hydroxide  another  portion  of  the  sample  is  treated  with 
a  measured  quantity  of  decinormal  barium  h.ydroxide 
solution,  barium  chloride  solution  is  also  added,  the 
mixture  diluted  to  a  definite  volume,  filtered,  and  the 
alkalinity  of  the  filtrate  titrated  as  described  above. 
The  difference  between  the  quantities  of  free  and  total 
alkali  gives  the  amount  of  alkali  carbonate.    -A.  P.    -C. 
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HI  The  Estimation  of  Free  Alkali  or  Alkali  Carbon- 
ate Alone  or  in  the  Presence  of  Alkali  Hypochlorite.  W. 
MESTRE/AT.  J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  xx,  9-14,  (1919); 
Chem.  Soc.  Abs.,  cxvi,  Pt.  2,  427,  (1919).  ('f.  preceding 
and  following  abstracts.  Alkali  liypoehlorite  solution, 
containing  no  free  alkali  h.vdroxide  or  carbonate,  is 
neutral  towards  reagents  after  the  iiypochlorite  has 
been  decomposed  by  thiosulphate.  Free  alkali  or  alkali 
carbonate  in  such  solution  can,  therefore,  be  titrated; 
alkali  carbonates,  in  the  cold  and  in  concentration  not 

N 
exceeding  — ,  are  alkaline  towards  pheiiolphtlialeiii,  but 

80 
the   alkalinity   disappears   when  the  titration    has  pro- 
ceeded to  the  formation  of  alkali  hydrogen  carbonate.  - 
A.  P.   -C. 

H-1  Estimation  of  Free  Alkali  Hydroxide  and  Car- 
bonate in  Alkali  Hypochlochlorite  Solution.  M.  PHILI- 
BERT.  J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  xx,  52-55,  (1919)  ;  Chem.  Soc. 
Abs.,  cxvi,  Ft.  2,  427,  (1919).  Cf.  two  preceding  ab- 
stracts. A  reply  to  Mestrezat.  The  autlior  maintains  the 
trustwortiiiness  of  the  iodo-aeidimetric  mehtod.   -A.P.C. 

H-0  Alkali  Hypochlorites :  Free  or  Combined  Salts. 
ED.  JUSTIN-MUELLER.  J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  xx,  113-115, 
(1919)  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Abs.,  cxvi,  Pt.  2,  464-465,  (1919). 
Reasons  and  evidence  are  adduced  to  show  that  alkali 
h.ypochlorites  have  the  formula  X.OCl^  or  NaOCl,  the 
constituents  in  the  latter  formula  being  combined  to 
form  a  single  molecule.  The  similaritj*  between  the  re- 
actions of  calcium  hypochlorite  and  alkali  hypochlorites 
favors  the  combined  salt  view,  as  does  also  the  decom- 
position of  calcium  hypochlorite  by  sodium  carbonate: 
CaOCL  +  Na.CO,  ==Na.,  +  CaCO,.  Tlie  reaction  be- 
tween a  hypochlorite  and  sulphuric  acid  would  be  re- 
presented bv  the  equation  Na.,OCl.,  +  H.,S04  =  Na.,S04 
+  CI.,  +  H.b,  whilst  the  equati'on  NaOCl  -f  NaCl 
+  H.,SO,  =  Na.,SO,  +  L%  +  H,0  would  l)e  represent- 
ative of  the  reaction  if  the  hypochlorite  consisted  of 
NaOCl.  -A.  P.   -(;. 

L. —  Articles  Produced  from  Pulp  and  Paper 

L-4  Fiber  Containers  Displacing  Wooden  Cases.  Pulp 
and  Paper,  xix,  641-642,  (June  16,  1921).  The  advau- 
tages  of  fiber  containers  over  wooden  cases  are  :  lighter, 
cheaper,  occup\-  less  space,  can  be  folded  up  when 
empty,  can  be  printed  at  the  time  they  are  made.  Aji 
example  is  given  of  a  shipment  of  100  cases  each  con- 
taining 48  1  lb.  cans  of  Ne.stle's  Condensed  Swiss  milk 
from  Cass  City,  Mich.,  to  various  places  in  England. 
During  the  overseas  voyage  the  cases  came  in  contact 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  water,  but  only  3  of  the 
eases  .showed  the  slightest  damage.  Considerably  more 
damage  was  done  to  the  cans  when  shipped  in  wooden 
cases  and  sub.ieeted  to  .severe  saturation  bv  water.  -A. 
P.   -C. 

N. —  Power  Generation  and  Equipment 
N-4  Steam  Consumption  in  Paper  Mills.  R.  L.  WEL- 
DON,  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.  Pulp  and  P^per, 
XX,  45-49,  (Jan.  19,  1922)  ;  Paper  irade  J.,  Ixxiv,  No.  6. 
43-47,  (Feb.  9,  1922).  The  most  imjx.rtant  use  of  steam 
in  the  paper  mill  is  that  of  drying  tlie  paper,  and  in- 
timately linked  with  it  is  th«  question  of  power,  since 
in  many  mills  it  is  cu.stomary  to  generate  a  certain 
amount  of  the  power  by  means  of  steam,  the  exhaust 
being  used  to  dry  the  paper.  The  important  factors 
affecting  steam  consumption  for  drying  are  moistu  e 
content  of  the  paj)er  entering  the  dryers,  efficiency  of 
the  conden.sate  evacuating  system,  ventilation,  con- 
dition of  dryers  both  inside  and  outsid^e,  amount  of 
dryer  surface,  felt  dryers,  clothing.  A  formula  is  given 
expressing  the  ideal  steam  consumption  per  i)onn(l  of 


li,n|)er  as  on  (lie  miicliiiii'  for  a  given  miidil  ion.  Heat 
balaiiiM's  have  been  vvoi-ked  onl  for  llircc  systems:  live 
steam  drying,  steam  turbine,  and  uniflow  engine; 
showing  under  what  conditions  each  one  i^  most  ad- 
vantageous.   -A.  P.    -C. 

N-6  Generation  of  Steam  By  Electricity.  F.T.  KAE- 
LIX,  Shawinigau  Water  &  Power  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Chem.  Met,,  vi,  59-62,  (March  1922).  The  electric 
steam  generator  is  the  result  of  a  condition  which 
leaves  available  for  a  portion  of  the  day  or  year  an  ex- 
cess of  power  over  and  above  that  reiiuired  for  manu- 
facturing purpnse.s.  The  article  illustrates  the  useful- 
ness and  limitations  of  such  ai)paratus  in  supplement- 
ing or  even  replacing  bo'iler  plants.  The  efficiency  of 
electric  steam  generators  it»  about  96  to  99  per  cent., 
being  higher  for  large  sizes.  They  may  be  divided  into 
two  main  and  distinct  classes:  generators  in  which 
the  current  passes  through  a  combination  of  metallic 
resistors,  and  generators  in  which  the  water  itself 
forms  the  electric  resistance.  Generators  of  the  first 
type  are  suitable  only  for  voltages  up  to  about  500, 
and  have  been  built  up  to  1,.500  K.  W.  capacity.  The 
space  occupied  is  relatively  large  as  compared  with  the 
steam  generating  capacity.  Generators  of  the  second 
type  can  use  comparatively  high  voltages  (up  to  12, 
000  volts'),  obviating  the  use  of  step-down  transform- 
ers and  reducing  the  cost  of  installation.  Changes  in 
load  are  followed  b.y  regulating  the  electric  input  by 
varying  the  electric  resistance  either  by  changing  the 
submersion  of  the  electrodes  or  varying  the  specific 
re.sii«tance  of  the  water  by  suitably  adjusting  the 
amount  of  water  fed  to  the  generator  and  by  control- 
ling the  water  discharged.  The  outstanding  advan- 
tages of  this  type  of  generator  are:  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, compactness,  ease  of  control,  and  low  cost 
per  k.w.  capacity.    The  relation  between  the  temper- 

C 
ature  and  resistance  of  water  is  given  bv  R  =  — ,  in 

VT 
which  R=  ohms  per  cubic  inch,  T  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  degrees  C,  and  C  a  constant  depending 
on  the  impui-ities  present  in  the  water.  It  was  first 
thouglit  that  the  investigation  of  the  relation  between 
the  temperature  and  resistance  of  different  kinds  of 
water  would  be  of  very  great  importance,  but  it  has 
been  found  by  experience  in  the  operation  of  the  steam 
generatoi-  that  the  resi<;tance  of  the  water  could  be 
contrtdled  over  a  considerable  range  by  discharging  a 
.'  uitable  amount  of  water  from  the  generator,  the  purer 
the  water  the  less  liad  to  be  discharged  to  maintain  a 
suitable  conductivity.  The  construction  of  a  5,000  k.w. 
generator  is  described  at  length,  and  also  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  three-tank  unit  to  form  one  generator  which 
may  have  capacities  up  to  25,000  k.w.  The  operating 
advantages  are  mentioned.  -A.  P.  -C. 
R. —  General 

R-12  Selling  Scientifically  and  Manufacturing  Me- 
thodically. T.  J.  BURKE,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Cost 
Association  of  the  Paper  Industry.  Paper,  xxviii.  11  I'l. 
(Aug.  31,  1921)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.,'  Ixxiii,  .52,  56,  (Sept.  1, 
1921)  ;  Paper  Industry,  iii,  853-857.  (Sept.  1921)  ;  Pulp 
and  Paper,  xix,  997-998,  (Sept.  29,  1921).  A  discussion 
of  the  im|)ortance  of  a  pi'0]ier  cost  system  for  the  fixing 
of  the  selling  policy,  especially  in  unsettled  conditions 
such  as  those  which  we  are  at  present  going  througli.  - 
A.  P.   -C. 

R-12  Paper  Mil  Management,  E.  ARNOULD.  Papier, 
xxiv,  489-491,  (Nov.  1921).  A  brief  and  general  discus- 
sion of  the  qualifications  required  of  a  good  paper  mill 
manager.   -A.  P.   -C. 
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CANADIAN    TRADE    CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  June  27.  —  The  improvement  noted  in  our 
last  is.sue  has  been  maintained.  There  is  a  more  optimis- 
tic feeling  in  practicallj^  all  departments.  Nobody  ex- 
pects a  boom,  but  there  a  strong  belief  that  business  will 
gradually  and  positively  expand.  There  are  signs  of  that 
revival,  and  that,  too,  at  a  season  when  we  generally  look 
for  a  slackening  of  orders.  The  jobbers  state  that  con- 
sumption is  on  a  fair  scale,  and  that  increased  trade  maj' 
be  looked  for. 

A  factor  which  should  make  for  this  broadening  is  the 
almost  certainty  of  a  reduction  in  railway  rates,  now  over- 
due. The  jjroposals  of  the  railway  (involving  a  loss  of 
$16,000,000),  being  on  basic  commodities  would  not  afford 
the  complete  relief  asked  for  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association.  The  reduction  of  10  per  cent  enacted 
by  the  U.  S.  •  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  effective 
July  1,  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  having  regard  to  the  great  volume  of  exports 
shipped  to  the  U.   S. 

The  newsprint  mills  show  no  let  up  in  activity.  Paper 
is  being  manufactured  and  shipped  with  the  utmost  des- 
patch. As  an  instance,  we  may  state  that  one  day  last 
week,  the  Abitibi  Company  made  475  tons,  only  9  tons 
below  the  record  run.  The  only  disturbing  factor  is  the 
U.  S.  railway  situation.  Acute  trouble  there  will  involve 
dislocation  of  trans})ortation  facilities  to  a  very  serious  ex- 
tent, although  some  mills  are  fortunately  in  a  position  to 
make  shipments  by  water. 

Book  and  fine  papers  meet  with  a  good  demand ;  toilets 
and  tissues  are  selling  well,  and  wrappings  have  improved. 
Boards  are  picking  up,  but  are  still  subjected  to  stiff  com- 
petition from  across  the  border.  The  recent  briskness  in 
roofing  papers  continues,  there  being  an  excellent  demand 
from  all  parts  of  the  province.  Rags  are  in  moderate 
supply,  with  a  hardening  tendency  in  white  descriptions. 

Considerable  quantities  of  book  papers  are  being  ex- 
ported to  Australia,  where  Canada  is  meeting  the  compe- 
tition from  Great  Britain. 

The  pulp  markets  are  looking  up.  The  export  figures 
for  May  show  substantial  increases  in  chemical  pulps,  al- 
though the  values  indicate  a  drop  in  prices.  Groundwood 
is  still  the  weakest  spot.  The  outlook  is  for  a  continuance 
of  the  better  demand  for  chemical  pulps. 

Pulpwood  is  very  slow  of  sale.  Last  week  an  American 
mill  purchased   several   thousand   cords   at   a   low  price. 
Toronto  Topics 

Business  conditions  continue  to  develop  along  favorable 
lines  and  as  the  .Summer  progresses  some  lines  report  T'all 
business  showing  signs  of  improvement,  though  this  trade 
is  quite  belated.  Retailers  are  not  stocking  to  any  mark- 
ed extent  in  spite  of  the  more  optimistic  views  lield  in 
most  quarters. 

In  the  West  one  factor  that  seems  a  little  disturbing  is 
the  question  of  whether  this  season's  crop  will  be  ex- 
pected to  finance  the  last  year's  losses.  In  other  words 
whether  there  will  be  any  serious  effort  made  to  collect 
on  outstanding  obligations,  or  whether  these  may  be 
spread.  The  latter  course  is  more  likely,,  but  it  is  felt  that 
the  uncertainty  is  reacting  adversely  on  buying  operations 
in  many  areas  where  prospects  of  good  harvest  mi<>Iit 
reasonably   be  expected  to  induce   better  conditions. 


Market  Notes 

Pulp  markets  have  a  firmer  tendency  with  unchanged 
nominal  prices,  though  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
of  higher  prices   for   sulphite. 

Ground  Wood  delivered  $30  to  $35. 

Sulphite  delivered.  News  grade  around  $60,  Book  around 
|G5,  bleached  $80  to  $90. 

Sulphate  delivered,  $70.00. 

Book  and  IVriting  continues  in  fair  activity. 

Board  Mills  report  good  business. 

Coated  Paper  is  quiet.  This  line  is  affected  by  condi- 
tions in  the  printing  trade. 

IVrappings — Car  lots. 

No.   1   Kraft  M.  F.,  $8.00;  M.  G.  $8.15. 

Colored   Sulphite   $8.00. 

Colored  Kraft,  g^c.  to  10%c. 

B.   Manila   $5.50.    - 

No.    1   Manilla  $6.75. 

Fibre  Manilla  $6.75. 

Bags — Light  Manilla  621/2  p.c.,  71/0  p.c.  off  100  M  lots. 

Heavy  Manilla  60  p.c.  oii  100  M  lots. 

Light  Kraft  60  p.c.  off  100  M  lots. 

Heavy  Kraft  50  p.c,  10  p.c.  off   100  M  lots. 

White  Confect.  171/,  p.c,  10  p.c.  off  100  M  lots. 

Tissues — No.  1   Manilla  20  x  30  30c.,  24  x  36,  $1.05. 

Natural  White  20  x  30,  90c,  24  x  36,  $1.25. 

No.  1  white  20  x  30,  $l.li);  25  x  36,  $1.55. 

Manilla  Sulphite  20  x  30,  $1.00;  24  x  36,  $1.40. 

I'occels — Car  lots. 

Interfolding,  per  case,  $5.63   net. 

Bleached  White,  rolls  of   150  towels  less  22  p.c. 

(50  rolls  to  case.) 

Natural,  rolls  of  150  towels  less  22  p.c. 

No.   3  Towels,  rolls  of   150  towels,  less   22   p.c. 

Toilets — Car  lots.  List  jsrice  less  20  p.c.  and  25  p.c. 

Paper  Stock — Canadian  Market  for  paper  stock  is  dull, 
but  this  is  offset  by  an  active  export  trade. 

No.   1   Hard  \\'hite  Shavings,  $3.75. 

No.   1  Soft  White  Shavings,  $3.40. 

Heavy  Books  and  Magazines,  $1.70. 

Ledgers  and  Writings,  $1.95. 

No.   1   Kraft,  $2.00  to  $2.25. 

Newspapers,  70c.  to  80c. 

No.   1   Mixed  Papers,  60c. 

No.   1   Miscellaneous  mixed,  55c. 

Cotton  Rags  No.   1   White,  nominal. 

Thirds  and  Blue   (repacked)   $1.90  t  $2.00. 

New  Cotton  Cuttings,  4c  to  5c. 

Fancj'  Shirt   Cuttings,  4c   to   5c. 

No.  1  White  Shirt  Cuttings,  91/^c  to  loy^c. 

Canton  Flannels  Bleached,  8c.  to  8l/<.c. 

White  Lawns,  7c.  to  7l^c. 

Blue  Overall  Cuttings,  5c  to  5l/oc. 

Ropes  and  Bagging. — No.  1   Scrap  Bagging,  $17.50. 

No.   1    Manila   Rope   514c.  to   51/2C- 

Mixed  Strings,  $16.00  to  $17.00. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  No.  1  White  Shirt  Cuttings, 
unbleached   manila   and   white   canton    flannels. 

Manila  Rope  is  still  moving    to  mills  at  good  prices. 


Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  reports 
that  its  three  mills  have  reached  a  record  production  of 
(5.50  tons  of  newsprint  per  day. 
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New  York,  June  24.  —  (Special  Correspondence) — 
Reports  coming  from  numerous  sources  tell  of  a  marked 
increase  in  activity  in  the  box  board  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. Board  mills  are  said  to  be  operating  at  present 
at  a  larger  rate  of  production  than  at  any  time  since 
the  war  days,  and  the  movement  of  boards  of  nearly  all 
kinds  is  undergoing  steady  expansion.  Paper  box  man- 
ufacturers are  buying  with  greater  freedom  than  in  a  long 
time,  and,  under  the  stimulus  of  broader  buying  and  a 
stiffening  raw  material  market,  prices  on  boards  have  been 
advanced  substantially  during  the  past  few  days.  Mills 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  States  are  now  quoting  $37.50 
per  ton  f.o.b.  New  Y'ork  as  a  minimum  on  plain  chip 
board,  and  about  $40  a  ton  on  filled  news  board.  These 
prices  represent  those  which  the  lowest  sellers  name;  a 
large  majority  ask  higher  figures,  in  the  vicinity  of  $40 
on  chip  and  $42.50  on  news  board  being  nearer  an  aver- 
age quoted. 

Many  in  the  paper  trade  view  tlie  pick-up  in  board  busi- 
ness as  the  forerunner  of  what  is  to  come  in  the  paper  in- 
dustry in  general  during  the  next  few  months.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  paper  board  is  invariably  the  first  prod- 
uct of  tlie  paper  industry  to  feel  improvement  in  busi- 
ness, and  also  that  it  is  usually  at  about  this  season  of  the 
year  when  paper  box  manufacturers  begin  to  prepare  for 
their  fall  rush  period  that  board  demand  quickens.  Many 
see  in  the  substantial  growth  of  board  business  recently 
an  indication  of  a  similar  increase  in  demand  for  various 
grades  of  paper  between  now  and  the  autumn,  and  it  can 
be  stated  that  the  prevailing  condition  of  the  box  board 
market  is  serving  to  materially  add  to  the  confidence  in 
the  outlook  felt  by  paper  manufacturers  and  jobbers. 

Despite  the  very  favorable  situation  that  has  developed 
for  paper  board,  newsprint  appears  to  be  still  in  the  most 
active  market  position  of  any  kind  of  paper  or  board. 
Demand  for  print  paper  continues  exceedingly  brisk,  and 
there  has  been  no  diminishment  of  activity  at  producing 
centres.  Mills  are  working  at  close  to  full  capacity  and 
are  shipping  out  paper  about  as  rapidly  as  it  is  ready  to 
be  shipped.  Prices  on  newsprint  hold  firm.  Everyone 
seems  of  the  opinion  that  print  paper  prices  are  at  the 
bottom  and  there  is  no  more  uncertainty  regarding  market 
levels.  In  fact,  a  consensus  of  belief  is  that  any  revision 
in  newsprint  prices  during  the  next  few  months  will  cer- 
tainly be  in  an  upward  direction.  Consumption  is  running 
at  a  rate  which  compares  favorably  with  the  best  periods 
that  paper  manufacturers  have  ever  experienced  in  the 
past,  and  there  are  prospects  of  more  paper  being  used 
during  the  coming  fall  and  winter  months  than  ever  in 
history  of  the  industry.  Moreover,  the  fact  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  from  now  on  newsprint  production  costs 
are  likely  to  mount.  Manufacturers  will  soon  have  to 
commence  using  higher-priced  pulp  wood,  while  labor 
costs  seem  fully  deflated  with  little  probability  of  any 
further  decrease  in  this  expense.  Foreign  competition 
in  the  newsprint  market  also  is  lessening;  all  of  these 
factors  cause  the  trade  to  take  a  very  bullish  view  of  the 
print  paper  outlook. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  consumption  of  coarse 
papers  is  low,  and,  coming  just  now  when  foreign  competi- 
tion in  wrapping  papers  is  very  keenly  felt,  the  market 
for  this  class  of  paper  is  not  characterized  by  any  too  firm 
a  tone.  Prices  are  rather  easy,  as  would  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  and  there  is  some  selling  pres- 
sure exerted  on  buyers,  which  causes  them  to  hold  back 
in  placing  orders.  Tissue  papers  are  only  moderately 
active,  also  being  affected  by  the   seasonal   slowing  down 
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52  Vanderbilt   Avenue 
NEW    YORK,      N.    Y. 

Telephones 
Murray  Hill} 4247 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA, 
MEXICO  AND  CUBA  FOR 


Finnish  Cellulose  Association 

Helsingfors,  Finland 

AND 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union 

Helsingfors,   Finland 
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of  demand.  Fine  papers  are  in  steady  eall.  with  the 
movement  from  mills  gradually  inereasing  and  with  quo- 
tation.s  exiiibiting  a  firm  tone.  Book  pai)er.s  are  in  no 
worse  a  position  than  recently  and  are  in  much  better  de- 
mand than  .several  months  ago  but  there  is  still  great  room 
for  improvement  in  the  market  for  this  kind  of  paper. 
Priee-eutting  appears  to  be  still  the  order  of  the  day,  tliis 
being  due  largely  to  mills'  efforts  to  land  as  much  of  the 
available  business  as  they  can.  With  general  business 
better  and  with  advertising  on  the  increase,  however,  book 
paper  manufacturers  have  much  to  expect  from  the  future. 
GROUND  WOOD.  —  Heavy  rains  in  various  jjarts  of 
the  country  arc  said  to  be  in  numerous  cases  interfering 
with  grinding  operations  at  pulp  mills;  the  swollen  con- 
dition of  rivers  making  for  a  situation  wliere  grinders  have 
too  much  water.  Later  in  the  year  when  the  customary 
summer   drought    sets    in    just   the    opposite    will    likely    be 


the  case  —  mills  will  have  to  reduce  their  operations 
l)ecause  of  not  enough  water.  Present  stocks  of  ground 
wood  seem  to  be  ample  to  cover  current  requirements. 

CHEMICAI.  PULP.  —  Quotations  on  imported  wood 
pulp  display  a  stiffening  tendency,  and  importers  seem 
much  less  inclined  to  grant  price  concessions  than  in  some 
time,  this  being  due,  it  is  said,  partly  to  a  better  demand 
from  paper  mills  in  this  country  and  partly  to  stronger 
primary  pulp  markets  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  reports  which  allege  that  domestic  jiulp  of  at 
least  some  kinds  is  not  so  firm  injiriee.  Domestic  bleach- 
ed sulphite  producers  are  reported  accepting  orders  for 
July  delivery  in  frequent  cases  at  lower  prices  than  at 
w-hich  last  contracts  were  made,  it  being  stated  that  No.  1 
bleached  sulphite  is  being  sold  at  t  to  i-'IT)  cents  a  pound 
at  pulp  mills.  Generally  sjieaking  there  is  a  good  move- 
ment of  sulphite,  kraft  and  soda  ])ulps. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading    Co. 

50  E.  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

WOOD  PULP 


CHEMICAL 


FOREIGN 


MECHANICAL 


DOMESTIC 


ATTENTION 

OF 

Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers 

THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


LARGE  NEW  YORK  PULP  AND  PAPER  CONCERN  IS 
DESIROUS  OF  ACQUIRING  A  FINANCIAL  INTEREST  IN 
AN  UP-TO-DATE  PULP  OR  PAPER  MILL.  IF  YOU  ARE 
INTERESTED,  WE  FEEL  IT  WOULD  BE  TO  YOUR  ADVAN- 
TAGE TO  DISCT^SS  THIS  MATTER  FURTHER  WITH  US. 
ALL  (COMMUNICATIONS  ABSOLUTELY  CONFIDENTIAL. 
ADDRESS  PRESIDENT,  BOX495,  PULP  &  PAPER  MAGA- 
ZINE, GARDENVALE.  QUE. 
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Save    Power 
by  Installing 


Address  Dep 


The  end-thrust  ball-bearing  collars 
on  all  Perkins  Ventilating  Fans  reduce 
the  power  formerly  lost  through  cntl- 
thrust  friction  to  a  minimum. 

Adjustable  and  reversible  blades  — 
variable  capacity  — ■  removable  babbitt 
bushings  —  positive  lubrication  —  all- 
steel  construction,  assuring  EFFEC- 
TIVE ventilation. 


B.  F.  PERKINS  &  SON,  Inc. 

HOLYOKE,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


SMEtTTeS 


LEAD  PIPE 

LEAD 
CASTINGS 

SHEET 
LEAD 

BABBITT 
METAL 

Suitable  for 
Paper    Mills 

Get  our 
Prices 


The  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Limited 


HAMILTON 
MONTREAL 


TORONTO    'ZZ:Z 


L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

HUDDERSFIELD,    ENGLAND. 

NOW  OFFER  '^ 


NEWS  BLUE 
5714 


Samples  and  Quotations  on  Request 


L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 

27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.  MONTREAL 

Customers  orders  supplied  direct  from  Canadian  Stocks. 
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GARDEN  CITY  PRESS,  GARDENVALE,  QUE. 

THE  HOME  OF 

CANADA'S  ONLY  PUBLICATION  IN  THE 

PULP  AND  PAPER  FIELD 

Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

OF  CANADA 

GARDENVALE,  QUE. 


Garden  City  Press  is  situated  on  the  Toronto  to  Montreal 
and  Ottawa  to  Montreal  lines  of  the  C.  P.  R.  and  G.  T.  R., 
adjoining  Macdonald  Agricultural  College.  The  railway 
station,  telegraph  and  express  office  on  either  line  is 
Ste.  Annes,  but  the  post  office,  which  is  located  in  our  own 
plant,  is  Gardenvale,   Que. 
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CAMPERS 


ONTARIO'S  forest  wealth  is  dwindling.  Every  year  forest 
fires  take  disastrous  toll.  Careless  campers  cause  eleven 
per  cent,  of  Ontario's  forest  fires.  Last  sunnner  112  cases  of 
neglected  camp  fires  were  reported.    This  svmmier  be  careful. 


When  you  build  your  fire  to  make  tea,  fry  bacon 
or  add  cheer  to  pipe  and  story-telling  time,  use  a 
woodman's  precautions. 

The  real  woodsman  builds  his  fire  on  an  old  fire- 
place, if  there  be  one  handy.  Failing  that  he  scrapes 
away  all  litter,  moss  and  fibrous  rotted  wood  down 
to  the  mineral  soil,  or  the  bare  rock,  and  preferably 
some  place  close  to  the  water.  He  knows  tBat  if  fire 
gets  into  the  moss  or  the  upper  woody  layer  of  forest 
soil,  or  in  a  half-rotted  log  or  stump,  it  "holds  over", 
burns  away  unnoticed  underneath,  and  unless  fol- 
lowed up  and  carefully  put  out,  is  liable  to  break  into 


a  flame  later.  He  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  put  such 
deep-smouldering  fire  out.  So  he  makes  his  cooking 
fire  surprisingly  small  and  compact,  and  chooses  a 
spot  that  is  absolutely  safe. 

It  is  a  mark  of  his  finished  woodsmanship  how 
thoroughly  he  drowns  his  fire  out  with  plenty  of 
water  when  he  is  through  with  it.  Save  the  forests. 
You  may  want  to  camp  again. 

ONTARIO  FORESTRY  BRANCH 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto 


Save  Ontario's  Forests 

They're  yours 
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Structural  Steel  and  Steel  Plate  Work 
For  Pulp  and  Paper  Plants 


DifTuser 

Large  stock  of  shapes  and  plates 
always  on  hand. 

Let  us  quote  on  your  next 
tank  installation. 


T 
A 

N 
K 

S 


STORAGE 

BLACK  LIQUOR 

DISSOLVING 

CAUSTICIZING 

FILTER 

BISULPHITE 

WASH 

LIME  MIXING 

WET  MACHINE 


Pulp  Wood  Conveyor 


MACKINNON  STEEL  CO.,  LIMITED 


Head  Office  &  Works: 
Sherbrooke,  Que. 


Montreal  Office: 
404  New  Birks  Bldg. 


J.  H.  A.  Acer  &  Co.,  Limited 

CANADA  CEMENT  BUILDING 
Phillips  Square 

MONTREAL 


*Strong,  Easy  Bleaching  and  Bleached 

Sulphite,  Kraft  and  Ground - 

wood  Pulps,  Kraft  Paper, 

Cardboard,  Sheathing 

Paper. 


Distributors  for  :— 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.  Limited,  Iroquois 
Falls,  Ont. — Sulphite,  Groundwood. 

Dryden  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Dryden,  Out.— Extra 
Strong  Kraft  Pulp,  Kraft  Paper,  Sheathing 
Paper. 

Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  Grand  Mere,  P.  Q., 
—"News"  Sulphite,   Groundwood. 

Macleod  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Liver- 
pool,  N.   S. — Groundwood. 


Cable  Address— "ACEEBITY",  Montreal 


Fourdrinier 
Wires 

Cylinder  Wires 
Washer  Wires,  etc. 


ALL  MESHES— ANY  WIDTH 
BRASS  OR  BRONZE 


The  Niagara 
Wire  Weaving  Company 

LIMITED 

Niagara  Falls,  Canada 

Represented  by:  WILLIAM    WHYTE. 
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INDEX  TO  MILL  SUPPLIES 


Addresses  of  advertisers,  whose  names  appear  in  the  following  classified  index,  may  be  found  upon  reference  to  their 
advertisements.  An  alphabetical  index  to  advertisers  will  be  found  on  the  page  facing  the  inside  back  cover.  The  following 
regulations  apply  to  all  advertisers; — One-eighth  page,  every  issue,  three  headings:  one-quarter  page,  every  issue,  six  headings; 
one-half  page,  every  issue,  twelve  headings;  full  page,  every. issue,  twenty-four  headings. 

Buyers  who  are  unable  to  find  in  the  classification  here  given  such  machinery  or  supplies  as  they  desire  are  invited  to  write 
Service  Dept.,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Gardenvale,  Que.,  who  can,  in  all  probability,  refer  them  to  proper  sources. 


Acid    Towers; 

leiisbeii,  O.   D.   Co. 

Acid  Proof  Bricks  &  Cement   (English)  ; 

Beveridge    Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 

Acid    Systems: 

Stebbins    Engineering    &    Mfg.    Co. 
Accamulators — Hydraollo: 

Hydraulic    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 
Northern    Foundry   &  Machine   Co. 
Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..    Ltd 
Air    Compressors: 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co.,    Ltd 
Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd 
Darling   Bros.,   Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 
Fraser  &  Chalmers,   Canada,    Ltd. 
Imperial  Trading  Co. 
Smart-Turner     Machine     Co.,     Ltd 

Air    Conditioning; 

Can.  Sirocco  Co.,  Ltd. 
Perkins  &  Co..   Inc.,   B.   F. 

Rcss,    J.    O.    Engineering    Co. 
Sturtevant,   B.    F.   &   Co.    of   Can..    Ltd 

Air    Becelvera: 
Can.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 
Fraser  &   Chalmers,   Canada,    Ltd. 

Alum: 

Imperial  Trading  Co. 
Kalbflelsch    Corporation. 

Antlmonial  &«ad  Pip*  and  ■heats: 

The  Canada  Metal  Co..  Ltd. 

Babbitt   Mstals: 

Beveridge  Supply   Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse,    Co.,    Ltd 
Canada  Metal   Co.,   Ltd.,   The 
MoATlty,   T.  &  Son. 
Tallman   Brass  &   Metal,   Ltd. 

Baling  Presses; 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand   Co..    Ltd. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,   Ltd. 
Northen  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,   Ltd. 

Barkers: 

Boving  Hydraulic   &  Eng.    Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian   Barker  Co. 
Candlan    Barking    Drum    Co. 
Can.   Chicago   Bridge  &   Iron   Co.,   Ltd 
Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand   Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian     Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,     Ltd 
Carthage    Machine   Co. 
Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co..   Ltd. 
Horton  Steel  Works.  Ltd. 
MacKinnon    Steel    Co.,    Ltd. 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd 
Victoria    Foundry,    Ltd. 
Walsh  P'ate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works,     Ltd. 
Smart  Turner   Machine  Co.,   Ltd. 
Bearings: 

Can.  B  K  F  Co..  Ltd. 
Kingsbury   Machine   Works, 

Beaters: 

Bertrams,  Ltd. 

Canadian  Ttalrbanks-Morse  Co..  Ltd. 

Claflln   Bng.   Cp. 

Emerson  Mapufaoturing  Co. 

Hamilton.  William  Co.,  Ltd. 

Northern   Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..  Ltd. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Ltd. 


Beater  Bars  k  Bed  Platos: 

Pulp   &    Paper    Mill    Accessories,    Ltd 

Belting; 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd. 
Dominion    Belting  Co. 
Dominion    Rubber    System. 
Dunlop   Tire   &    Rubber   Co. 

Gutta   Percha  &   Rubber,   Ltd. 
Jones    &    Glassco. 
McAvity  &  Sons,  Ltd..  T. 
Sadler  &   Haworth. 

Bleaching  Apparatus; 

Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works.  Ltd. 
Warner    Chemical 
Wolf,    R.    B.   Co. 

Bleaching    Powders : 

Gottesman,  M.  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Imperial  Trading  Co. 


Blowers; 

Canadian   Sirocco  Co.,   Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks- Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 
Mason    Regulator  &   Eng.  Co.,   Ltd. 
Ross,    J.    O.    Engineering    Co. 
Sherbrooke   Machinery  Co..    Ltd. 
Sturtevant,  B.   F.  Cc   of  Canada,   Ltd. 

Boilers; 

Canadian    Sirocco    Co.,    Ltd. 
Babcock   &    Wilcox.    Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 
Engineering     &     Machine     Works       of 

Canada.  Ltd. 
Fraser  &   Chalmers,   Canada.    Ltd. 
Goldie   &  McCuIloch  Co..   Ltd. 
Hamilton.  William  Co..  Ltd. 
Mason   Regulator  &  Eng.  Co.,   Ltd. 
Leonard,   E.   &  Sons,    Ltd. 
Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..  Ltd. 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine     Works     Co..     Ltd.. 


Boiler  PreseryatlTta; 

Beveridge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd. 
Vera  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd. 

Brtmstono; 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co. 

Brass    Wirs    Oloth    Fonrdxlnler    Wires  i 
8**  WlTO  Oloth 


Bronso — Aeld   Beslstlnc 
Qarthage   Machine  Co. 
Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 
^drauUe    Machinery   Co.,    Ltd. 
McAvlty,    T.    &  Son. 
Northern  FouQ,dJ7  &  Mashipe  Co..  Ltd. 
Port  Arthur  Shlpliulkllng  Co.,  Ltd. 
Tallman  Brass  ft  IfotaL,  Ltd. 

Buckets : 

McKlnnon  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 
Cables  —  Power  and  Telephone: 

Northern  Electric  Co..   Ltd. 


Calenders — QlMslns : 

Norwood   Englnoerlng  Co, 

Calender    Bolls; 
Bertrams,   Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd 

v'?^Lra''^Su^S!.^y''"i!?^«^'^°-^" 
Calenders; 

Norwood   Engineering  Co. 
Cans: 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  of  Can..  Ltd 
Samuel    M.    Langston    Co. 

Cars,  Dump  and  Flat; 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co..    Ltd 
MacKinnon    Steel   Co.,    Ltd. 

Casein  and  Satla  WUtsi 

Imperial  Trading  Co. 
Kalbflelsch     Corporation,     the, 

Castlngrs— Iron  and   Btosl; 

Hamilton   Gear  &  Machine  Co 
ru^lP/  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co..  Ltd 
Canada   Foundry  &  Forglngs,    Ltd 
Carthage   Machine  Co. 
Canada  Metal  Co..   Ltd..   The 
Darling  Bros.,  Ltd. 
^?i^L"'°^    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 
Fraser   &   Chalmers.   Canada.    Ltd 
Goldie  &    Mcculloch  Co..   Ltd 
Gould     Shapely   &    Muir   Co..    Ltd 
Hamilton    Co..    Ltd..    Wm. 
McAvlty.    T.    &    Son 

P^5,"'f^u^°"5'''"y  *  Machine  Co..  Ltd 
P^rt  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..  Ltd 
Waterous    Engine    WorKs,    Co..    Lid 

Castings,  Bronse  and  Brass; 

Bovjng  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co..  Ltd 
Dominion  Engineering  Works,   Ltd 
McAvlty,    T.    &    Son 
Tallman  Brass  &  MeUl,  Ltd 
Canada  Metal   Co..   Ltd..   The 
Gould.    Shapely   &   Muir   Co..    Ltd 
Hamilton.  William  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..  Ltd 
Union  Screen  Plate  Co.   of  Canada 
Waterous    Engine    Works.    Co      Ltd 


Caustic    Soda; 

Gottesman,   M.   &   Co.. 
Imperial  Trading  Co. 
Wllson-Paterson   Co. 


Inc. 


Cement,  High  Tempsratntv: 
Beveridge   Supply   Co..    Ltd. 
Can.    Johns-Uanvllle    Co..    Ltd. 


Cement  Booflaf  i 
The  Barrett  Co., 


Ltd. 


Chain    Blookst 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd. 
Chain  Oonvoyomi 

See  Conveying  Maohlnory 
Chain  Drives   (Silent  and  Steal  Bollarn 

Canadian     Fairbanks-Morse    C*..    Ltd 

Hamilton   Gear  &   Maoiiine   Co. 

Canadian  Link-Bait  Co..  Ltd. 

Jones  and  01»sbco. 

Renold.    Canada,    Ltd.,    Hans. 
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''Here's  the  'ARCTIC*  running  rule- 
Makes  a   Bearing  that  is   cool" 


TALLMAN'S  XXX  GENUINE 
-  -ARCTIC    METAL-  - 

Cannot  he  surpassed  for    EXTRA  HEAVY  WORK 

It  is  a  TIN  BASE  METAL  guaranteed  to  contain  no  lead. 
We  recommend  it  for  its    QUALITY 

It  will  REDUCE  your  Babbitt  Expense.    Try  it. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


HAMIL.TON,      CANADA. 


Fourdrinier  Wires 


411  Meshes,  and  up  to  20  FEET  WIDE 

CYLINDER  COVERS 

WIRE  CLOTH  of  all  kinds  in  Brass, 
Copper,  Bronze,  and  Steel,  Plain, 
Tinned,     Galvanized    or    Painted. 

OUR  POLICY 

Always  the  best         Only  the  best 


The  United  Wire  Works,  Limited 

GLASGOW— EDINBURGH— NEWCASTLE 
TIPPET  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents,  •  •  MONTREAL 


The 

Belgian 

Industrial  Co.,  Limited 

Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 


NEWS  PRINT 

Groundwood  Pulp 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Lumber 


Rnilwavc      Canadian  National 
•'       Canadian  Pacific 

H.   Biermans,  Gen.  Mgr. 
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MILL  SUPPLIES.— Continued. 

Chauire    Speed   Oeara: 

Dominion   Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 
Hamilton   Gear  &  Machine   Co. 
Jones    and    Glasaco. 

Cliemloals,    Oolora,   Sto.: 
Beverldge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Grasselll  Chemical  Co. 
Holllday   &  Co.,    Ltd.,   L.    B. 
Imperial  Trading  Co. 
Kalbflelsch    Corporation 
Wilson   Paterson   Co.. 


Chimneya: 

Can.   Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,   Ltd. 

Horton   Steel   Works,   Ltd. 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 

Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 

ECalbflelsch    Corporation 

H.  D.  Pochln  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Wllson-Paterson    Co. 


chlppera: 

Bovlng    Hydraulic    &    Engineering    C 

Ltd. 
Carthage    Machine    Co. 
Canadian   IngersoU-Rand   Co..   Ltd. 
Hamilton,  William  Co.,  Ltd. 
Eng.   &   Machine  Works  of  Can.,   Ltd 
Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 
Pulp    &   Paper    Mill    Accessories.    Ltd 
Victoria  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine   Works   Co..    Ltd. 

Chip  Dlalntegratora: 

Canadian    IngersoU-Rand    Co.,    Ltd 
Pulp   &    Paper    Mill    Accessories,    Ltd 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co..    Ltd. 


Chip    Screena: 

Bovlng    Hydraulic   &    Engineering    Co. 

Ltd. 
Carthage    Machine    Co. 
Canadian    Mead-Morrison    Co.,    Ltd. 
Hamilton.  William  Co..  Ltd. 
Northern    Foundry   &   Machine   Co. 
Pulp    &    Paper    Mill    Accessories,    Ltd 


China  Olay    : 

Manchester    China    Clay. 
H.   D.    Pochln 
English    China    Clay 
Alexander  Macpherson. 

Clntctaea: 

Bovlng  Hydraulic  &  Engineering   Co. 

Ltd.  „       ,  . . 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Candlan    Link-Belt    Co.,    Ltd. 
Dominion   Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 
Jones    &    GlasBco. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Victoria    Foundry    Co..    Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co..    Ltd 

Coal! 

Stlnson-Reeb  Builders  Supply  Co..  Ltd 
Beverldge   Supply   Co..   Ltd. 

Ooncrete-Kardener    and    Water-Proof er: 
Beverldge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 

Condnlta; 

Can.   Johns-Manville  Co..   Ltd. 
Northern   Electric  Co.,   Ltd. 

Contractora: 

Barry   Cashman   of   Canada.   Ltd. 
Foundation  Co.,  Ltd. 
Fpasor,  Brace  &  Co..  Ltd. 

Contractora'  Equipment; 

Bovlng  Hydraulic  &   Engineering   Co.. 

Ltd. 
Gartshore.  J.  J. 
Northern    Foundry    &    Machine    Co. 


Dominion  Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 

Kraser  &  Chalmers.   Canada,    Ltd. 

Hamilton  Co.,  Ltd..  Wm. 

MacKinnon   Steel   Co..   Ltd. 

Northern    Crane    Works. 

Reid.  C.  de  Wolf. 

Sturtevant,  B.  F.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Victoria  Foundry,  Ltd. 

Waterous   Engine  Works   Co..    Ltd. 

Walsh  Plite  &  Structural  Works.  Ltd. 

Conveyora — Ooal  and  Aab: 

Babcock   &   Wilcox,    Ltd. 

Canadian    Falrbanks-Moree    Co.,     Ltd. 

Canadian    Link-Belt   Co.,   Ltd. 

Canadian    Mead-Morrison   Co.,    Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 

Victoria    Foundry.    Eld. 

Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,     Ltd. 

ControUera — Temperature : 
Foxboro  Co..   Inc. 


Core  Machine— Paper 

Canadian     Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,     Ltd 
Samuel    M.    Langeton    Co. 
Victoria    Foundry,    Ltd. 

Corm^ated    Paper    Machinery! 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd. 
Langston    Co..    Samuel    L. 

Couch  SoUbi 

Bertrams,   Ltd. 

Carthage   Machine  Co. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 

Hydraulic    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sherbrooke   Machinery  Co.,   Ltd. 

Waterous   Engine   Works   Co.,   Ltd. 

Conpllng'a : 

Bovlng   Hyfiraullc  &  Engineering  Co. 

Ltd. 
r*aTin(11aTi-F«lr>>«nVs-Morop    t^n      T,t*^ 


„*„_!.,       TT'-..-..^.-.,-        T  tA 

-».,^„.,e.      fr^^t-.^      1*^rt--l-o      ^"  T    t-^ 


Cranea: 

Canadlan-'''alrbanks-Mor8e  Co.,   Ltd. 
Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian   Link-Belt  Co.,   Ltd. 
Dominion   Engineering  Works,   Ltd 
McKinnon    Steel   Co..   Ltd. 
Northern  Crane  Works.  Ltd. 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co..   Ltd. 
Victoria  Foundry  Co,  Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine     works    Co..     Ltd 

Cranes — Electrlot 

Babcock    &    Wilcox.    Ltd. 
Canadlan-Falrbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Dominion  Engineering  Works.  Ltd. 
Northern  Crane  Works.  Ltd. 

Cranes — Iiooomotlvea: 

Canadian  Link-Belt  Co..  Ltd. 
Dominion  Engineering  Works.   Ltd. 


Conveying  Machinery: 

Canadian    Fairbanks- Morse    Co., 
Canadian    Unk-Belt    Co.,    Ltd. 


Ltd 


Creosote  Oil: ,:„. . ., 

Barrett  Co.,  Ltd. 

Cmahera; 
Carthage  Machine  Co. 
Pulp   &   Paper   Mill    Accessories,    Ltd. 

Cutting  Machlnea: 

Bertrams,     Ltd. 
Hamblet  Machine  Co. 
Morrison.    J.    L. 

Cyllndera: 

Bertrams.    Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works.   Ltd. 

McAvIty  &  Sons.  Ltd..  T. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co..    Ltd. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd. 

Victoria    Foundry.    Ltd. 

Waterous    Engine    Works    Co..     Ltd. 

Cyllmder  Covera: 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  &  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd. 

Christie,  Ltd.,   Geo. 

Johnson,   C.   H.   &   Sons. 

Northern  Foundry  A  Machine  Co..  Ltd 


Niagara  Wire  Weaving  Co.,   Ltd.,   The 
Puip  &  Paper  Mill  Accessorlea,  Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Worka    Co.,     Ltd. 
Cylinder    Konldai 

Bertrams,    Ltd. 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  &  Mfg.  Ca,  Ltd. 
Dominion  Engineering  Works.  Ltd. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd. 
P"'P^&   Paper    Mill    Accessories,    Ltd 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,   Ltd 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,'   Ltd 

Cylinder   BoUa: 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 
Hydraulic   Machine   Co.,    Ltd 
Northern  Foundry  &  Maohlni  Co..  Ltd. 
Pulp  &   Paper    Mill    Accessories  '  tia. 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co..     Ltd. 

Damper  Segnlntora: 

Beverldge   Supply   Co.,   Ltd. 

Oama: 

Barry   Cashman   of  Can.,   Ltd 
Foundation  Co.,  Ltd 
Fraser  Brace  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dandy  BoUa: 

^"co'^LtT™   ^''**''   *   Manufacturing 
Dominion  Engineering  Works,   Ltd 
Johnson,    C.    H.    &    Sons. 

De-Inklng  Maohlnea: 

Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,     Ltd. 
Derrloka  i 

Dominion  Engineering  Works    r  tA 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works    r  t^ 
McKinnon    Steel   Co.,   Ltd.  ^°'^''^-  ^^^ 

Dlaphragma,    Bnbher: 

Dominion    Rubber    System 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Ltd 
Olffnaers: 

MacKinnon    Steel    Co.,    Ltd. 
Dlceaters:: 

Canadian     Ingersoll-Rand    Co..    Ltd 

r»^-    ^'"*=^f°.  ^'■"^5«  &  Iron  Co^  Ltd 
Can.   Des   Moines   Steel   Co..   Ltd 

En?  *°Sf  Engineering  Works.  Ltd. 

ga^lltoS'"c'o'.:"!,t^°''X°'  ^'^"-  ^»<'- 
Horton  Steel   Work's.  Ltd 
MacKinnon    Steel    Co.,    Ltd 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co     Ltd 
Vulcan    Iron    Worka.    Ltd 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 
Dlg'ester  Flttlnga: 

Dominion   Engineering  Works    Ltd 
Hamilton.  William  Co.,  Ltd 
Hydraulic    Machinery    Co..  '  Ltd 

Mc-^ivftT  ?°"a"n'5''s*on*'"°'""«  C°-  ^td. 
Olgeater    I^lnlng: 

Stebblns  Eng.   &  Mfg.   Co. 

Dig-ester    Brick: 

Stebblns  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Doctor  Bladeai 

D  ,^„^°}t°"  *  Sons.   Inc. 

Pulp   &   Paper    Mill    Accessories.    Ltd 

Dryer    Pelta — Cotton: 

Canadlan-Falrbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd 
Dryera: 

Beverldge    Supply    Co..    Ltd. 
Bertrams.    Ltd. 

Canadian-Falrbanks-Morst-  Co.   Ltd 
Canadian    Link-Belt    Co..    Ltd 
Canadian    Sirocco    Co      Ltd      ' 
Dominion   Engineering  Works.   Ltd 
Hamilton.  William  Co..  Ltd. 
Hydraulic    Machinery    Co..    Ltd. 
Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd 
B.   F.   Sturtevant  Co.   of  Canada.   Ltd 
Ross.    J,    O.    Engineering    Co. 

Dynamoa: 

Canadlan-Falrbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Canadian    General    Klectrlc    Co.,    Ltd. 
Harland    Engineering   Co.,    Ltd. 

Economiaera: 

Sturtevant,  B.  F.  Co.  of  nynnrtfi    i.id. 
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CHINA 


ALL  WMi^rmmmi 


CHINA  CLAY  MINEOWNERSs 
I    CHINASTONEQUARRYOWMERSi 


MAiNIGMBSXE:!e.EA4GL.fl/SID.  EstOverIOO years.  ; 


JCfon^follinp 


Annually.  ^ 


/        U.S.A.        ,,^ 


^/Send  For  Samples  Of  Our  Coating  Clays.      y. 

CANADIAN  AGE/STS  y 

THE  AUXANVER  MACPMERSON  C?       "^ 


&  JOHIISeii  ST.  TORONTO. 


Unequalled  Service 

and 

Minimum  Trouble 

ASSURED  BY  USING 

Seamless  Felts 


MADE    BY 

Porritts  &  Spencer 

(CANADA)  LIMITED 

Hamilton,  -  Ontario 


Lisbon  Pulpstones 

Quantity  Unlimited 

Quality  Unsurpassed 

Guaranteed  to  give  Satisfaction 


A  Free  Cutting  Pulpstone,  that  will 
produce  more  Pulp,  and  withstand 
SPEED    AND    PRESSURE. 


Magazine  Grinder  Stones  in  all  Sizes. 
Samples  and  Quotations  on   request. 


iSmallwood-Low  Stone  Co. 

World's  Largest  Producers  of 
Lisbon,  Ohio,     P"»Pstone  jj  5^ 
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MILL  SUPPLIES.— Continued. 

Eleotrio  Apparatns: 

Can.  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 
Harland  BnKlneerlnc  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northern  Electric  Co..  Ltd. 

Electrical    SnppUas: 

Canadian    General    Blectrlo    Co.,    Ltd. 
Can.  Johns-Manvllle  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northern   Electric   Co.,   Ltd. 

Etovatorai 

Can.  Link-Belt  Co..  Ltd. 

Engines! 

Canadlan-Falrbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Canadian    Sirocco    Co.,    Ltd. 
Goldle  &  McCuUoch  Co.,  Ltd. 
Gould,    Shapely   &   Muir   Co.,    Ltd. 
IngUs,  John  Co.,   Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co..     Ltd. 

Engineer* — Cmlaliig : 

Bradley,   R.   R. 
Goodrich,  Harry  L. 
Lacey,  James  D.  &  Co. 
Sewell.  J.  W. 

Engineers — Electrical : 

Montabone.   A.   J.   F. 
Engineers — Steam : 

Burroughs,  Chaa.  W. 

Combe.    F.    A. 

Montabone,  A.  J.  F. 
"Taylor,  Ltd.,  H.  S. 
EIiECTBIC   DBIVE8 — SeotlonaUxed 

Motor: 
The  Harland  Engineering  Co.   of  Can- 
ada, Ltd. 

Engineers — TentUatlnr : 

Burroughs,   Chas.   W. 

Management    Engineering    &    Develop- 
ment  Co. 

Reed  Co.,   Ltd.,  Geo.  W. 

Ross,    J.    O.    Engineering   Co. 

Taylor,   Ltd.,   H.   S. 

Beveridge    Supply    Ce.,    Ltd. 
Engineers    Consnltlnfl 

Burroughs,  Chas.  W. 
Carey,    Jas.    L. 
Combe,  F.  A. 

Ferguson.    Hardy. 

Hamilton   Gear  &  Machine   Co. 

Hardy,   George 

Jenssen,    Q.    D.    and    Co. 

Herbert    S.   Kimball 

Management    Engineering    &    Develop- 
ment   Co. 

Montabone,  A.  J.  F. 

Sewell,  J^p>•■  ^■ 

gtebbtns   Bng.   and   Mfg.   Co. 

Taylor.   Ltd.,   ft   8. 

Wallace,  Jos.  H.  *  Co. 

Williams,  F.  M. 

Warren,   Kenneth   L. 
Wolf,    R.   B.   Ca 

Exhanstersi 

Canadlan-Falrbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 
Canadian    Sirocco    Co.,    Ltd. 
Ross.    J.    O.    Engineering    Co. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,   Ltd. 
Sturtevant,  B.  F.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Experimental  MaoMnarr: 
Victoria    Foundry.    Ltd. 
Ezportexai 

Parsons  Trading  Co. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd 

«eid,    C.    De    Wolf. 


Extraotors — OrsMM   and    Old 

The    Mason    Regulator  *    Bins.   Co. 

Fans: 

Canadian  Sirocco  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northern  Electric  Co..  Ltd. 
Perkins.   B.   F.   Jb   Son,   Ino. 

B.  F.    Btutevant   Co.    of   Canada,    Ltd 

Ross,    J.    O.    Engineering    Co. 

Felt  BsUai 

Can.    Johna-ManvllU   Co.,    Ltd. 
Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 
Hydraulic   Machinery   Co.,   Ltd. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd. 

Feltai 

Ayers.  Ltd. 

Bates  ft  Innes,   Ltd. 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

Canadlan-Falrbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 

Christie,   John   Co. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  A  Sons. 

Kenwood   Mills,    Ltd. 

Pulp   &    Paper    Mill    Accessories,    Ltd 

Penmans,  Ltd. 

Porrlts  &  Spencer,  Ltd. 

Tlppett  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Warwick  Woollen  Mills,  Ltd. 

Whyte,  Wm. 

Fibre   Voloanlxedi 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd 
Diamond  State  Fibre.  Can..  Ltd. 
Hydraulic    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 

Flag   Poles    (StssDi 

Gould,    Shapely   &  Mulr  Co...   Ltd. 
McKlnnon   Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 
Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Ltd. 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 

Filters — Water: 

Darling    Bros.,    Ltd. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,   Ltd. 
Norwood  Englr.eering  Co. 
Mason   Regulator  &  Eng.   Co.,   Ltd. 

Fire  Brloki 

Alberens    Stone    Co. 

Beveridge   Supply   Co.,    Ltd. 

Elk   Fire  Brick  Co. 

Pulp   &   Paper    Mill    Accessories,    Ltd 

Fire   Clay: 

Elk  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire   Doors: 

Reed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Geo.  W. 

Fire  Fighting  Apparatus: 

Waterous     Engine    Works    Co.,     Ltd 

Fire  PaUs: 

E.    B.   Eddy   Co.,   Ltd. 

Folding  Maohlnss: 

Norwood  Engineering  Co. 

Flooring: 

Reed  Co.,  L.d.,  Geo.  W. 

Forced   Stsam   aix«iil«^on   Systems  i 
Crane  Co.,  Ltd. 

Foondatlonai 

Foundation    Company. 
Eraser,  Brace  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Fuller  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fourdrlnlor   Wlzaii 

C.  H.   Johnson  ft  Sons,   Ltd. 
The    W.    8.    Tyler    Company. 

The  CaplUl  Wire  Cloth  and  Mfg.  Co., 
Niagara  Wire  Weaving  Co.,  LtiT 
Pulp  ft   Paper   Mill   Accasaorlea,    Ltd. 
Whyte,  Wm. 

Frlotion   Hoists  I 

Northern  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 

Victoria    Foundry,    Ltd. 

Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,     Ltd 
Fnel   Eoonomlsors: 

Sturtevant,  B.   F.  Co.,  of  Canada,   Ltd. 
Fuses: 

Northern    Electric  Co.,    Ltd. 
Furnace   Xilnlngs: 

Alberene   Stone  Co. 


Gaskets-— Felt,    Paper,    Et«.i 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  of  Can..  Ltd 

Qasolene   Engines: 

Canadlan-Falrbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd 
Gould,    Shapely    &    Mulr    Co.,    Ltd. 
Ontario    Wind   Engine   and    Pump  Co.. 
Ltd. 

Gasoline  Storage  Tanks: 
Can.   Des  Moines  Steel  Co. 
Can.    Chicago   Bridge  ft  Iron  Co.,    Ltd 
Horton   Steel   Works,  Ltd. 

Gauges: 

The    Bristol    Co. 

Canadlan-Falrbanks-Morse  Co,   Ltd. 

Foxboro  Co.,  Ino. 

MoAvlty,  T.  ft  Son. 

The    Mason    Regulator    ft    Bng.     Co. 

Perkins,    B.    F.    ft    Son,    Ino. 
Gears! 

Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 

Canadlan-Falrbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 

Canadian    IngersoU-Rand    Co.,    Ltd. 

Canadian    Link-Belt    Co..    Ltd. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  of  Can.,  Ltd 

Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 

Goldle  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hamilton   Co.,   Ltd.,    Wm. 

Hydraulic    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 

Northern    Foundry   &   Machine    Co. 

Smart-Turner    Machine    Co.,     Ltd. 

Victoria     Foundry     Limited. 

Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,     Ltd 
Generators: 

Northern    Electric   Co.,    Ltd. 
The  Harland  Engineering  Co.   of  Can- 
ada, Ltd. 
Sturtevant,  B.  F.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Glassine  Calenders: 

Norwood  Engineering  Co. 

Grate   Bars: 

Beveridge   Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 
The   Mason    Regulator   &   Eng.    Co. 
Victoria  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 
Goldle  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  William  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northern    Foundry    &   Machine   Co. 
Waterous   Engine   Works   Co.,    Ltd. 

Grindstones; 

International  Pulp  Stone  Co. 
Lombard  &  Co. 
MIramlchI   Quarry   Co. 
Smallwood    Stone    Co. 
Smallwood-Low  Stone  Co. 

Grinders:  ~  '"'"'^t. 

Canadian   IngersoU-Rand   Co.,   Ltd. 
Carthage   Machine  Co. 
Eng.  &  Machine  Works  of  Can.,  Ltd. 
Northern   Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd. 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,     Ltd. 
Hangers: 

Canadlan-Falrbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Carthage  Machine  Co. 
Goldle  &  McCulloch  Co.,   Ltd. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,   Ltd. 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.. Ltd. 
Northern    Foundry   &   Machine    Co. 
Victoria  Foundry,  Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,     Ltd 
Heaters — Feed   Water) 

Mason  Regulator  &  Eng.  Co.,  The 
Sturtevant,  B.   F.  Co.,  of  Canada,   Ltd 
Heating   and   TentUattngi 

B.   F.   Sturtevant  Co.   of  Canada,    Ltd 

Ross,    J.    O.    Engineering   Co. 

Hoists  I 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand   Co.,   Ltd. 

Canadian    Link-Belt    Co.,    Ltd. 

Gould,    Shapely  &   Mulr   Co.,    Ltd. 

Hamilton,  William  Co.,  Ltd. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Ltd. 

Victoria   Foundry.   Ltd. 
Hoods — Paper  MaoUae: 

Taylor.   Ltd.,   H.  S. 

Williams  Apparatus. 
Hydrants — Fire  and  Mill  Tard: 

Norwood  Engineering  Co. 
Hydranllo  Presses; 

Hydraulic   Machinery   Co.,    Ltd. 

{Northern    Foundry   &   Machine    Co. 

Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,     Ltd 
Instruments — Testto^'t 

The    Bristol    Co. 

Foxboro  Co.,  Ino. 

Northern   Electric  Co.,   Ltd. 

Perkins.  B.  F  .&  Son,  Ino, 
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FRASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 

PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS,  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  PLANTS, 
TUNNELS,  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS,  DOCKS,  WHARVES, 
FOUNDATIONS,  WATER  SUPPLY,  RAILWAYS,  TERMINALS, 
SHIP    BUILDING,    PULPWOOD    BARGES,  SHIP    REPAIRING. 

83  CRAIG  ST.  W.,  MONTREAL         TELEPHONE:  MAIN  8030 


The  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 


SAULT  STE    MARIE 
CANADA 


DAILY  CAPACITY 
670  TONS  NEWSPRINT 
625  TONS  GROUND  WOOD 
245  TONS  SULPHITE 
35  TONS  BOARD 


MILLS  AT 
SAULT  STE  MARIE,  ONT, 
ESPANOLA,  ONT. 
STURGEON  FALLS,  ONT. 


The  largest  producers  of  News  Print  paper  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 
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MILL  SUPPLIES.— Continued. 


Iniulatlon: 

Can.   Johna-ManvUle  Co.,   Ltd. 
Northern  EUctrIc  Co.,  Ltd. 

Iron   Castlnrs: 


See    CaatlniTB: 

Jordan    Engrlneii 
Emerson  Mfe.   Co. 
Hamilton,  William  Co.,  Ltd. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,    Ltd. 

Jordan  FUllnffai 

J.   W.   Bolton  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Pulp   &   Paper    Mill    Accessories,    Ltd 

Tippet  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Knife  Orlndera: 

Carthage  Machine  Co. 

KniT«BI 


J.    W.   Bolton   &  Sons,    Inc. 

Can.    Des   Moinea   Steel   Co,,    Ltd. 

Canadian    Fairbanks— Morse,    Co.,    Ltd 

Carthage    Machine    Co. 

Gait    Knife   Co.,    Ltd. 

Hamblet   Machine   Co. 

Peter   Hay    Knife    Co.,    Ltd, 

Pulp   &   Paper    Mill    Accessories.    Ltd 

Waterous     Engine    Works    Co.,     Ltd 


Knives   Paper   Onttlnft 

Gait   Knife   Co.,   Ltd. 

Hamblet  Machine  Co. 

Peter  Hay  Knife  Co..  Ltd. 

Pulp    &    Paper    Mill    Accessories,    Ltd 

Reld,    C.    De   Wolf. 


KollerganiTBI 

Bertrams,    Ltd. 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Bng.   Co.,    Ijtd. 


I^ainpa — Electric : 

General   Electric   Co.,   Ltd. 
Harland    Engineering    Co.,    Ltd. 
Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 


Iiahoratory  Eanipmcnt: 

Perkins,    B.    F.    &    Son,    Inc. 

Iiath   Maohlnesi 

Victoria  Foundry,   Ltd. 

Iiead  Bornlnff: 

Barber,  W.   J.   &  Co. 

St.    Lawrence    Welding    Co. 

Iiead   Gocda: 

The  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Ltd. 
McAvity,   T.   and  Son. 

X^ocomotlTea; 

Fraser  &  Chalmers,   Canada,    Ltd. 

Jno.    J.   Gartshore. 

Montreal   Locomotive   Works,    Ltd. 

IiUbrlcanta: 

Imperial  Trading  Co. 
Iiubrlcatiner  QrapUta: 

Dominion    Paint    Works,    Ltd. 

tjubrlcatora: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd 
Imperial  Trading  Co. 
McAvlty,    T.    &    Son. 

Bffatoliea:  .     . 

B.   B.   Eddy  Co.,   Ltd. 


Blaclilne  Toola: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd. 
Victoria    Foundry,    Ltd 

aiecbanlcal    Srafti 

The     Mason     Regulator    &     Eng.     Co.. 

Ltd. 
.Sturtevant.    B    F.   Co..   of  Canada.    Ltd 


Uetera — StMuni 

The     Bristol     Co. 

Koxboro  Co.,   Inc. 

The    Mason    Regulator    &    Bng.    Co. 

Peacock  Bros.,  Ltd. 
Motor  a: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 

Canadian   General    Electric   Co.,    Ltd. 

Harland    Engineering    Co.,    Ltd. 

Northern    Electric   Co.,   Ltd. 

Sturtevant,   B.    F.   Co.,   of  Canada,    Ltd. 
mil  Brokera: 

Can.   Woodlands  &.  Pulpwood   Agency 

Glbbs-Brower  Co.,  Inc. 

Motor   Drlvea — Indlvidaal,   Sectional: 

Can.  General  Electric  Co.,   Ltd. 
Can.   Westlnghouse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Harland  Eng.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Oil: 

Tlie   Barrett   Co.,   Ltd. 

Ozy-Acetylana  Welding  and  SappUea: 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 

Packing: 

Beverldge  Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 

Paints  — 

(Concrete  Ploor  Hardener,  Plat  Ma- 
cnine  Paint,  liubricating  Grapliiie 
Paint,  Machine  Paints,  Mill  W  ttite, 
Pipe  Joint  Cement,  Rust  Kesisting 
Paint,  Structure  Steel  Paint,  Varnish): 
Dominion    Paint    Works,    Ltd. 

Palnta: 

Dominion    Paint    Works,    Ltd. 
Barrett  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dominion  Paint  Works,   Ltd. 
McArthur,    Ir.wln,   Ltd. 

Pinions: 

Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 

irulp   Stones: 

American    Stone    Co. 

FAPEB   AITD   FUIf 

Bonds — Briatola,  Xiadgaia,  Writing: 

Beverldge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

B.    B.    Eddy   Co.,   Ltd. 

Provincial    Paper    lilUa    Co.,    Ltd. 

RoUand    Paper    Co.,    Ltd. 
Book   and   Goatodi 

Beverldge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

Provincial    Paper    MlUa    Co.,    Ltd. 

RoUand   Paper   Co.,    Ltd. 
Boxboard: 

Acer,  J.   H.   A.  &  C,   Ltd. 

Beverldge   Supply   Co.,    Ltd. 

Brompton    Pulp    &    Pai)er    Co. 

Canada  Paper  Board  Oe. 

Eddy.    E.    B.    &    Co. 

Price    Bros.    &    Co.    Ltd. 

Reld,   C.   De  Wolf. 
Genuine  VegataUa  ParoluaaBt: 

Can.    Vegetable    Parohment    Co.,    Ltd. 

Garden   City   Paper  MlUa  Co.,   Ltd. 

Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co..   Ltd. 
Greaseproof   Fapart 

Beverldge   Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 

Can.    Vegetable    Parohment    Co.,    Ltd. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  of  Can.,  Ltd 

Garden  City  Paper  MUla  Co.,   Ltd. 

Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co..  Ltd. 

Gioundwood    Pulps 

Abitibl  Power  &  Paper  C*.,   Ltd. 

Acer.   J.    H.    A.    &   Co.,    Ltd. 

American  Woodpulp  Corp. 

Brompton    Pulp    &    Paper    Co.,     Ltd 

Donnacona  Paper  Co. 

M.    Gottesman    &    Co..    Inc. 

Interstate   Pulp   &    Paper   Co.,    Inc. 

Laurentlde  Co..  Ltd. 

Lagerloef   Trading   Co..    Inc. 

Price   Bros.   &  Co.,   Ltd. 

Relph,  Darwen  &  Pierce 

St.  Maurice  Paper  Co. 

Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co. 

Spanish    River    Pulp   &    Paper    Mills 
Kraft    Papaxi 

Acer,    J.    H.    A.    &   Co.,    Ltd. 

Beverldge   Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 

Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd. 

Brompton   Pul*  &  Paper  Co.,    Ltd. 

Dryden   Pulp   &   Paper   Co.,    Ltd. 

M.    Gottesman   &  Co.,   Inc. 

Price  &   Pierce,  Ltd. 

Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,    Ltd. 

Wayapamaok  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Lumber   and   Wood   Frodnotai 

Brompton    Pulp   &   Paper  Co 
Eddy,    E.    B.    Co.,    Ltd. 
Price   Bros   &   Co.,    Ltd. 


Mill    Wrappara: 

Acer,    J.    H.    A.    &   Co..    Ltd. 
Brompton    Pulp   &    Paper   Co.,    Ltd 
Eddy.   E.   B.   &  Co.,   Ltd. 
Price    Bros  &   Co .    Ltd. 

Nickle  Alloy: 

Beverldge    Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 

Newsprint: 

ADitiDl   Power   &   Paper   Co.     Ltd 
Beverldge  Supply   Co.,  Ltd. 
Brompton    Pulp   &   Paper   Co.,    Ltd 
E.    B.    Eddy    Co.,    Ltd 
J.    Ford  &   Co. 
Laurentlde  Co.,   Ltd. 
Patton,  J.  F.,  Inc. 
Price   Bros  &  Co.,   Ltd. 
Spanish    River   Pulp  &    Paper    Mills 
Beverldge  Supply  Co.,  Lta 
Brompton    Pulp   &  I'a.per   Co.,    Ltd 
Dryden     Pulp    &    ''aper    Co..     Lld. 

St.   Maurice   Paper  Co. 
Boofifig: 

J.    Ford   &   Co. 

Interstate    Pulp  &  Paper   Co..    Inc. 

Spanish    River    Pulp    &    Paper    Mills 

Parchment: 

Can.    Vegetable    Parchment    Co.,    Ltd. 
Garden   City   Paper  Mills  Co.,   Ltd. 
Victoria   Paper  &   Twine  Co.,   Ltd. 

Speclaltlaa: 

Beverldge  Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  of  Can..  Ltd 

Can.  Nashua     Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Can.    Vegetable    Parchment    Co.,    Ltd. 

Garden   City   Paper  Mills  Co.,   Ltd. 

Price   Bros  &  Co.,   Ltd. 

Smith    Howard   Paper  Mills. 

Victoria   Paper  &  Twine  Co.,   Ltd. 


Soda  Pulp: 

M.    Gottesman    &    Co.,    Inc. 
Sulphate   Pulp    (Kraft): 

American  Woodpulp  Corp 
Bathurst    Lumber    Co.,    Ltd 
Brompton   Pulp  &   Paper  Co..    Ltd 
M.    Gottesman   &    Co.,    Inc 
Dryden  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Lagerloef   Trading  Co.,   Inc 
Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..    Ltd 

Sulphite  Pnlp   I 

Abltlbt  Power  &  Paper  Co..   Ltd. 

Acer,   J.    H.    A.    &   Co.,    Ltd. 

American  Woodpulp  Corp. 

Donnacona  Paper  Co. 

M.   Gottesman  &  Co.,   Inc. 

Lagerloef  Trading  Co.,   Inc. 

Laurentlde   Co.,    Ltd. 

MatUgaml  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Price   Bros.    &   Co„   Ltd. 

Rlordon    Sales   Co.,   Ltd. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 

Ltd. 
St  Maurice  Paper  Co. 
Smith    Howard    Paper    Mills. 

Tisane   and   Toilet: 


Beverldge    Supply    Co..    Ltd. 
Can.    Vegetable    Parchment    Co..    Ltd 
E.    B.    Eddy    Co.,    Ltd. 
Garden    City   Paper   Mills   Co..    Ltd 
Interlake  Tissue  Mills  Co..  Ltd. 
Victoria   Paper  &   Twine  Co.,   Ltd 
Wrapping: 

Beverldge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Brompton   Pulp  &   Paper  Co..    Ltd 
Can.    Vegetable    Parcliment    Co..    Ltd 
Dryden    Pulp   &   Paper   Co.,    Ltd 
E.    B.    Eddy   Co..    Ltd.. 
Garden    City   Paper  Mills   Co..    Ltd 
Interlake  Tissue  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 
Spanish    River    Pulp    &    Paper   Mills 
Victoria   Paper  &  Twine  Co.,    Ltd. 
Wayagamack  Pulp  *  Paper  Co.,  Ltd 
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UNIFORM  QUALITY  OF  PULP 


SPEED  and  PRESSURE  are  two  BIG  ESSENTIALS  In  grinding 
Dulp.  These  must  be  properly  proportioned  In  order  to  secure  the 
highest   degree   of   results   with   the   lowest   consumption    of   power. 


TMADC  MAAK 


BRISTOL'S 

nca.as.PAT.  orricr 

RECORDING  ELECTRIC  TACHOMETERS 

and 
RECORDING  PRESSURE  GAUGES 

are  used  to  automatically  record  the  speed  of  the  shafting  and  the  pressure  of  the  grinding  stones.  With  the 
information  furnished  by  the  instruments  there  is  no  need  for  guesswork.  The  operator  can  tell  the  speed  and 
pressure  by  just  looking  at  the  Bristol  chart.  The  superintendent  also  has  the  same  chart  record  on  his  desk  the 
following  morning.     He  can  tell  what  the  conditions  were  for  every  hour  of  the  day. 

In  one  up-to-date  mill  they  are  using  thirty-six  Bristol's  Recording  Electric  Tachometers  and  Recx>rding  Pressure 
Gauges  for  the  application  mentioned  above. 

Bristol's    is    the    most    extensive  line  of  Recording  Instruments  in   the  world  —  the  "Standard"    for  over  thirty  years. 

Better  send  for  copy  of  Information  Bulletin  BF-303. 

THE  BRISTOL  COMPANY, 

WATERBURY,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


62    Pront   St.,    West 
Toronto,   Ont. 


Canadian  Distributor 
A.  K.   Winter  Joyner 


New     Blrks     Building', 
Montreal,    Que. 


CANADIAN  VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT   CO..  LIMITED 

Manufacturers 

Genuine  Vegetable  Parchment  Paper  and 

Parchment  Specialties. 

Fully  equipped  Printing  Plant. 

The  most  modern  plant  of  its  kind. 

Cable  Address:    "Parchment" 


GARDEN  CITY  PAPER  MILLS 
CO.,  LIMITED 

Manufacturers 
Tissue  Paper,  Toilet  Paper,  Cabinet  Towels, 
Wax  Tissue  Paper,  (light  weight) 
Paper  Specialties. 

Cable  Address:     "Garden  City" 


MILLS  AT    MERRITTON   and   ST.   CATHARINES,    ONT. 


HARDY  AUTOMATIC 
STOCK  REGULATOR 

Fat.  Can.  85  U.  S.  A.        App'd  for  in  Europe. 


USERS    strongly    recommend    Hardy's   device 

as  the   most   efficient  of   the   kind. 

Write   us  or    inquire    to 

WIIiIiIAllI    WHYTE, 

Sole    Canadian    Bepreseutative. 

315    Melrose    Ave.,    Montreal, 


CONSUMERS 


AFPBECIATE    PRODUCT    FOB   ITS 
UmFOBM    'WEICKT 

vrben  Hardy  Begulator  is  at  the  wet  end. 
"We  are   now  able  to  maintain   a  very   uni-" 
"form    sheet   on    this   machine    running  at   a" 
"speed  of  645  ft." 

(Donnacona    Paper   Co..    Ltd.) 

MII^i;  WOBKS  &  MACHINEBY,  I.lnUted, 
Pont   Bouge,   Que.,   Can. 
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MILL  SUPPLIES.— Continued. 

Sulphite    MltMharUolii 

Acer,   J.    H.   A.   &   Co..   Ltd. 
American  Woodpulp  Corp. 
Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co. 

Paint: 

Dominion   Paint   Works 
The  Barrett  Co..  Ltd. 
Beveridge   Supply   Co.,   Ltd. 

Paper    Basra: 

Beveridge   Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 

E.    B.    Eddy    Co..    Ltd. 

Victoria   Paper   &   Twine  Co..    L'.fl. 

Packing: 

Can.    Johns-Manville   Co.,    Lta. 

Paper    Cores: 

Eii.xman    Paper    Core    Co. 

Paper  Cnttlner  MacliineB: 

Walmsley,  Cliarles  &  Co  ,  Ltd. 

Paper   Genuine   Vegretable   Farclmient: 

Beveridge   Supply   Co.,    Ltd. 

Paper    and    Pulp    Maoblnery : 

Bertram,    James    &    Son,    Ltd. 

(Bertrams,    Ltd. 

Blaclv-Clawson    Co. 

Bovlng    Hydraulic    &    Eng.    Co..    Ltd 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd 

Carthage   Machine   Co. 

Dominion    Engineering;    Works.    Ltd. 

Downingtown    Mfg.    Co. 

Emerson    Mfg.    Co. 

Hamilton   Co.,   Ltd.,   Wra. 

Hydraulic    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd 

Johnson   C.   H.   &  Sons. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co. 

MacKinnon    Steel    Co.,    Ltd. 

McAvlty  &  Sons,   Ltd..   T. 

Mills   Works   &   Machinery,    Ltd. 

Morrison.  J.  L.  Co. 

Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,    Ltd. 

PerTtlns,    B.    F.    &    Son,    Inc. 

Pulp    &    Paper    Mill    Accessories,    Ltd 

Reid,  CI  de  Wolf. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Co. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,   Ltd. 

Smith,    Morgan    Co. 

Stebbins    Eng.    &    Mfg.    Co. 

St.  Maurice  Paper  Co., 

Ticonderoga    Machine    Works. 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works.  Ltd 

Walmsley,   Chas.    &   Co., 

Waterous  Engine  Works,   Co.,   Ltd. 

Westbye.    P.    P. 

Wolf,    R.    B.    Co. 


Paper  Teateni 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd 
Perkins.   B.   F.  &   Sons.   Inc. 
Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co..  Ltd. 

Penitookai 

Can.   Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron   Co.,   Ltd 
Dominion  Engineering  Works.  Ltd 
Horton   Steel  Works,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  William  Co..  Ltd. 
MacKinnon    Steel    Co.,    Ltd. 
Walsh  Plate  &  structural  Works,  Ltd 
White,    W.   H. 

Penstocks,  Wood  Stave  I 

Pacific   Coast    Pipe   Co..    Ltd. 
White.  W.  H. 

PUIow  Blocks: 

Canadian    Fairbanlis-Morse    Co.,    Ltd 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding    Co.,  Lta. 
Victoria    Foundry    Co..    Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.,   Ltd. 

Pipes: 

Tallman    Brass   &    Metal   Co..    Ltd. 

Piping — High   Freasnre: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd 
Crane,  Ltd. 

McAvlty   &   Sons,    Ltd..    T. 
Northern    Foundry   &   Machine    Co. 
Port   Arthur   Shipbuilding   Co..   T,td. 

Piping    Hydraollo; 

Canadian    Fairba-^'is-Morse    Co..    Lt<i 


Dodge  Manufacturing  Co. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..  Ltd. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd. 

Plate  and  Tank  Works: 

Can.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 
Candlan    Ingersoll-Rand    Co.,    Ltd. 
Can.   Chicago   Bridge  &  Iron  Co..   Ltd 
Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 
Goldle  &   McCulloch   Co..    Ltd. 
Hamilton,  William  Co.,  Ltd. 
Horton   Steel  Works,   Ltd. 
MacKinnon    Steel   Co.,    Ltd. 
Port   Arthur   Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine   Works  Co.,   Lid. 

Plates — Calenders : 

Norwood   Engineering   Co. 
Pneumatic      Collecting      and      Conveying 
Systems: 

Sturtevant,   B.   F.  Co.,   of  Canada.    Ltd 

Pneumatio    Thlckenars: 

Sherbrooke   Machinery  Co..    Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pneumatio    Tools: 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co.,    Ltd. 

Presses: 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co..  Ltd. 
Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand   Co..   Ltd. 
Hydraulic    Machinery    Co..    Ltd. 
Northern    Foundry   &   Machine   Co. 
Port   Arth'ir   Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd 

Press   Bolls: 
Bertrams,    Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 
Hydraulic    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 
Sherbrooke   Maohinery  Co.,    Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pulleya: 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works.   Ltd. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  of  Can..  Ltd. 

HamilLon.  William  Co..  Ltd. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd 

Victoria    Foundry,    Ltd. 

Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.,  Ltd. 
Pulp  Slaahera: 

Hamilton,  William  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pulp  Stonaa: 

American   Stone  Co.,   Inc. 

Beveridge   Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 

International   Pulp   Stone   Co. 

Imperial  Trading  Co. 

Lombard    &   Co. 

MIramichi  Quarry  Co.,  utd. 

Smallwood   Stone  Co. 

Smallwood-Low  Stone  Co. 
°nlp   Thlokenera; 

Hydraulic    Machinery   Co..    Ltd. 

Pulp   4   Paper   Mill   Accessories.    Ltd 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..  Ltd. 
?nlp  Wood  I 

Crlttslnger,   Burt   C. 

Pumpai 

Bertrams,    Ltd. 

Boving  Hydraulic   ft  Engineering  Co. 

Ltd. 
Can.  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Canadian   Ingersoll-Rand   Co.,   Ltd. 
Carthage  Machine  Co. 
Darling   Bros.,   Ltd. 
Dominion   Bneinsering  Works,   Ltd. 
Downingtown    Mfg.    Co. 
Ooldie   *   McCulloch    Co.,   Ltd. 
Goold,    Shapley   &   Mulr   Co.,    Ltd. 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..  Ltd. 
Hamilton.   Wra.    Co.,   Ltd. 
Harland    Engineering    Co-,   Ltd. 
The   Mason    Regulator   ft   Eng.    Co 
Lawrence    Machine    Co. 
McAvlty,   T.   &  Son. 
Northern   Foundry   &   Machine   Co. 
Ontario   Wind   Engine  and   Pump   Co, 

Ltd. 
Peacock  Bros.,  Ltd. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.   Ltd 
3herbrooke  Machinery  Co..   Ltd 
Victoria    Foundry,    Ltd. 
Walmsley.  Charles  &  Co..  Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine  Works,   Co.,   Ltd. 
Weir.   Ltd..   G.  A   J. 

Pumps — Bollet  Feed: 

Canadian  AUis-Chalmers.  Ltd. 
Can.  Farnaworth  Co..  Ltd. 
Ooltlle   &   McCulloch   Co..    L,t(1 
Hn'-lnnd   IJng     Co.     T/td 


Mason   Regulator  &   Eng    Co 
McAvlty  4  Sons.  Ltd     T 

e^:2^LZ.'''""''''  *  '^-'"-  CO..  Lt,L 

The    Bristol    '~o 

Ka^g'^^C^trrS,  "•»"'"»'  *  »»«•  Co. 

Perkins.   B.   F.   &   Son,   Inc. 

Bag  Cutter  Knives: 

Pul^*^?."""    *   Sons.    Inc 

Pulp   &    Paper    Mill    Accessories.    Ltd 

Balls — Be-layinf  i 
Qartshore.    J      j 
2«^"^ing   Ammeters: 

Th^"*'?^  Wattmeters: 

llie    Bnatol    Co. 

Recording  instruments: 

Foxboro  Co..  Inc 

The  Bristol  Co. 

Peacock   Bros.,  Ltd. 
Refiners: 

Bertrams,   Ltd. 

Soving    Hydraulic   &    Eng     Co      ltd 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co"    L  h 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co     V  ,h 

Walmsley.  Charles  &Co.^^td"' 

Waterous  Engine  Works.  Co..'  Ltd. 
Begnlators — Steam. 

Levei-idge  Supply  Co     T  t,i 

Mason   Re.u^fi^.'^i-^]^',^- ^„     ^,, 

Pickles.  W.  F. 
Regulators: 

Mills    Works    &    Machinery.    Ltd 
Sods-Oopper.  Braaa  and  Bronse: 

Imperial  Trading  Co 

Tallman  Brass  &  Metal.   Ltd. 
Boda — Weldlnc: 

Tallman  Brass  &  Metal,   Ltd. 
8oofingi,_Pla,t,„   and   in,„,a, 

Barrett  Co..  Ltd 

Beveridge  Supply  Co..  Ltd 

H^^;,  •^"hns-ManvlIle  Co..  Ltd 

Reed  &  Co..   Ltd.,   a«o.   w 
Bopei 

Jones  &  Glassoo. 

Goldie  &  McCulloch   Co.,   Ltd. 
Bosin  Size: 

Vera  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada,  LM 

Wilson    Paterson    Co. 
Botary   Cutter  Knives: 

J.  W.  Bolton  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Pulp   &   Paper   Mill    Accessories,    Ltd 
Botary  Sulphur  Pnraaoeaj 

MacKinnon   .Steel    Co.,    Ltd 

Stebbins    Engineering    &    Mtg.    Co 
Safes; 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.     Ltd 
Goldle  &  McCulloch   Co.    Ltd 

Salt: 

The  Canadian  Salt  Co.,   Ltd 

Salt  Cake  I 

M.  Gottesman  &  Co.,  Inc 

The    Kalbflelsch     Corporation. 

Save-AUa: 

MacKinnon    Steel    Co.,    Ltd 
Pulp   &   Paper    Mill    Accessories,    Ltd 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.    Ltd 
Sherbrooke   Machinery   Co.,    Ltd 
Waterous   Engine   Works.   Co.,   Ltd. 

Slitters    and    Be  winders: 
Cameron    Machine    Co. 

Saw   Framea: 

Canadian    Falrbanka-Mors.    Co..    Ltd. 
Goold.    Shapley    &    Mulr    Co.,    Ltd. 
Ontario   Wind    Engine    and    Pump   Co 
Ltd 

Wftt*rotj»    1Cnr1n»     tVorlrs    Oo..     I>*^ 
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MILLS  AT 
EAST  ANGUS 
and 
BROMPTONVILLE 


Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper 
Company 


Daily  Production: — 
60  Tons  Box  Board. 
120  Tons  News. 
320  Tons  Ground  Wood  Pulp 

(Dry) 
90     Tons     Sulphate     Pulp 

(Dry) 
60  Tons  Kraft  Paper 
LUMBER  of  all  kinds:— 

Clapboards,   Shingles   and 
Pulpwood- 


Limited 


Manufacturers  of  PAPER,  PULP,  LUMBER 

Kraft  and  Fibre  Papers,   Sulphate  and  Ground  Wood  Pulp.      Lumber  of  all  kinds 


TRADE 


-^iSA  GUAftANTE^  ^^ 

5'f..r._^, RECOGNIZED  TOROU&HOlrt^Sl 
ltAteT11E:BE3tWJ0E?{i?irHty™j»j 


MARK 


We  are  prepared  to  substantiate  our  claim  that  BROMPTON  KRAFT  PAPER  leads  the  market  in 

itrengtli  and  finish. 


Bathurst    Company 

LIMITED 

BATHURST,  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

UNBLEACHED 
SULPHITE 


AND 


KRAFT  PULP 

PRICE  &  PIERCE,  Limited 

SALES   AGENTS 

30  East  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


KINGSBURY 
THRUST   BEARINGS 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

Our  pivoted-block  Thrust  Bearings  are  a 
complete  solution  of  all  thrust-bearing 
problems  in  hydro-electric  units,  steam 
turbines,  ships'  propeller  shafts,  centri- 
fugal pumps,  and  similar  work  involving 
heavy  loads  and  high  or  low  speed. 

Maximum  Durability  and  Reliability. 
Lowest  Possible  Friction. 
No  Limit  to  Loads  or  Speeds. 
Protected  by  numerous  Canadian  P  atents 

Complete  manufacturing  facilities  in 
Canada,  insuring  prompt  deliveries  and 
service. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Kingsbury  Machine  Works 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MILL  SUPPLIES.— Continued. 

Soalea: 

Canadian    Falrbanks-Morae    Co.,    Ltd. 
International  Bus.  Maohlnaa.  Co.,  Ltd. 


Screen  Flateai 

Bertrams,    Ltd. 

Union   Screen   Plate  Co.   of  Canda. 

Wateroua  Engine   Works,  Co.,   Ltd. 

Screens; 

Bertrams,    Ltd. 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Bng.   Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian    Falrbanka-Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian    Link-Belt    Co.,    Ltd. 
Carthage  Machine  Co. 
Hamilton,  William  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hydraulic   Machinery   Co.,    Ltd. 
Perkins  &  Son,  Inc.,  B.  F. 
Pulp  &   Paper    Mill    Accessories.    Ltd. 
Sherbrooke   Machinery  Co.,    Ltd. 
Walmsley.  Charles  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine    Works.  Co..   Ltd. 
Westbye,    P     P. 
Separators — OU : 

Beveridge    Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 

Goldle  &  MoCulloch   Co.,   Ltd. 
The   Mason    Reg.   &   Eng.   Co. 

BeparatorsSteam: 
Crane  Co.,  Ltd. 

Beveridge    Supply    Co.,    Ltd.    , 
Foxboro  Co.,   Inc. 
Mason  Reg.  &  Sing.  Co. 
Peacock  Bros.,  Ltd. 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 

Shafting: 

CanaiJIan    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 
Dominion   Engineering  Works.    Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd 
Victoria    Foundry   Co.,    Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.,   Ltd. 

Sheet  Kead; 

The  Canada  Jr.tal  Co.,   Ltd. 

Sheets — Copper,   Brass   and   Bronse: 

McAvlty  &  Sons,   Ltd.,  T. 
Tallman  Brass  &  Metal,  Ltd. 

Shingle  Maohlnea: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd. 
Victoria   Foundry,   Ltd. 

Shower  Pipes  i 

Dominion    Engineering   Works,    Ltd. 
Hydraulic    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 

Shredders: 


Six*: 

Vera  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd. 

Slab  Chipper*  I 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd 
Waterous  Engine  Works,  Co.,  Ltd. 

Butters    and   Bs- Winders  i 
Bertrams,    Ltd. 
Cameron   Machine  Co. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd 
Dominion  Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 
Langston  Co.,  Samuel  M. 
Morrison,  The  J.  L.  Co. 
Tlconderoga    Machine   Works. 
Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sinks  &  Tops  —  Kahoratory,  Acid  Proof: 

Alberene  Stone  Co. 
Smel'^r  Unlnff: 

Alberene   Stone   Co. 
Severidge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Smoke   Stacks : 

Can.   Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,   Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  W-^rl^s,  Ltd. 

Hamilton  Co.,  Wm. 

McKinnon  Steel  Co..,  Lti. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuirding  Co..   Ltd. 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works.  Ltd. 

Waterous  Engine   Works   Co.,    Ltd. 


Soda    Ask  I 

Wilson,  Paterson  Co. 
Soot  Cleaners: 

Beveridge  Supply   Co., 


Ltd. 


Soldor    I 

Canada  Metal  Co. 

McAvlty  T.  &  Son. 

Tallman    Brass    &    Metal,    Ltd. 

Spiral  Conveyors: 

Canadian    Falrbanks-Moree    Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian    Link-Belt    Co.,    Ltd. 
Wateroua  Engine  Works,  Co.,  Ltd. 

Splitters: 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand   Co.,   Ltd. 
Carthage   Machine  Works. 
Hamilton,  William  Co.,  Ltd. 

SpUt  FoUeys — ^Wood  and  Steal: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,     Ltd 

Sprinkler  Tanks: 

Can.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co.    LtO. 
White,  W.  H.  .  ™     ,        T  ... 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 

Sprocketa 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian  Link-Belt  Co..  Ltd. 
Hamilton   Gear  &  Machine   Co. 
Hamilton,  William  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 


Stacks;  ,  „       , .. . 

Can.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dominion  Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 
Hamilton,  William  Co.,  Ltd. 
MacKinnon    Steel    Co.,    Ltd. 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,    L.ta 

Steam    appliances:  „        t  *.. 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 
McAvlty,    T.    &    Son.  .         t  .h 

Pulp   &   Paper    Mill    Accessories,    Ltd 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 

Steam   Enjrlnes;  t  tA     n    v 

Sturtevant  C  >.   of  Canada,  Ltd.,   B.   F. 

Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Steam    Regulator : 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 

Crane   Co.,   Ltd. 

Darling    Bros.,    Ltd. 

McAvlty,    T.    and    Son. 

The    Mason    Regulator   and    Eng.    Co. 

Pickles.  W.  F. 

Steam   Spedaltles: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd 
Crane   Co.,   Ltd. 

Darling  Bros.,  Ltd.  .         ,  ..i 

Pulp   &   Paper    Mill    Accessories.    Ltd 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co..    Ltd. 


Steel  Barrels; 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 
Smart-Turner    Machine    Co..     Ltd. 


Steam  Tnrblnes: 

Eraser  &  Chalmers,    Canada,    Ltd. 
Goldle  &  McCulloch   Co.,   Ltd. 
Sturtevant,  B.   F.  Co..  of  Canada.   Ltd. 


Stokers — Mechanical : 

Babcock     &     Wilcox, 


Ltd. 


Stones — Palp: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
International    Pulp    Stone   Co. 
Lombard  &  Co. 
Mlramlchi  Quarry  Co. 
Smallwood  Stone  Co. 
Smallwood-Low  Stone  Co. 

Stoneware — Chemical,  Add-Proof: 

Alberene  Stone  Co. 

Stop    Ziog'    Winches: 

Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 
Hamilton   Co..   Wm. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Victoria    Foundry.    Ltd. 


Strainers— Watori 

Babcock   &   Wilcox,    Ltd 
Canadian    Link-Belt    Co.,    Ltd 

Straw   Cnttsrs: 
Bertrams,    Ltd. 

Stmotnral    Steel    Works: 

Can.    Der   Molnea   Steel   Co.,    Ltd 
?.tP}°°  Engineering  Works,   Ltd 
MacKinnon     Steel   Co.,   Ltd 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd 

Staff    Chests: 

Can     Des   Moines  Steel    Co.,    Ltd 
Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 

Suction   BoUs: 

Dominion   Engineering  Works    I  trt 
Hydraulic    Machinery   Co      Ltd 
Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding'  Co     Ltd 

sulphite  Mill  Equlpfflsnt: 

Mis  ^Vc'xt^^'^^^^  «-•  ^^'^ 

Mss,^iiiJkr'sf:.i?r-^'<^ 

Mr-T.^^s^o-n-^" 

I&sS¥a -""- "  "^ 

w  ,  ?.  ^V"  Sulphur  Co. 
Wa  sh  Plate  &  Structural  Works    T  .h 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.     Ltd.  "^ 
Sulphate    of   AInmlna; 

M.    Gottesman   &   Co..    Inc. 
|p?r,rr^r'a"dfng^&i  ^td. 

^''.!.o^n^-Kfo'iV°^-'°"- 
Alberene  Stone  Co 
Sulphate    MUl    Eqnlpmenti 
Aloerene    Stone    Co 
Carthage  Machine  Co 
Dominion  Engineering  Works    t  ia 
Hamilton,  William  cS.,  Ltd  " 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co     r" »., 
MacKinnon    Steel    Co      Ltd       " 
McAvlty,    T.    and    Son 
Mason  Regulator  &  Eng    Co 

^^sh-i^r^^M-vS&i  #,.,-<',,, 

Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.     Ltd. 
Snlphar; 

Hnlon   Sulphur   Co. 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company. 

Snlphnr  Burners: 

Carthage   Machine  Co 
Hydraulic    Machinery    Co.,     Ltd 
McKinnon   Steel  Co  .Ltd 

^tThK^''*'',?''  piPbulIdlng  Co.,   Ltd 
Stebblns  Engineer  ng  &  Mfg    Co 
Walah  Plate  &  Structural  Works    Ltd 
Wsterous    Engine    Works    Co..    Ltd. 

Superheaters — Stsam 

Babcock   &   Wilcox,   Ltd. 

Canadian    Falrbahks-Morse    Co      Ltd 

Goldle  &  McCulloch  Co.,   Ltd.    ' 

Switchboards: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co      Ltd 
Canadian    General    Electric    Co      Ltd 
Harland  Eng.  Co.,  Ltd.  " 

Northern   Electric  Co.,   Ltd. 

Tanks: 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand   Co.     L,ia 
Can.    Des   Moines  Steel  Co.,    Ltd     ' 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co      Ltd 
Can.   Chicago   Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,   Ltd 
Canadian    Pipe   Co.,    Ltd. 
Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd 
Goldle  &  McCuUoch  Co.,   Ltd 
Goold     Shapley   &    Muir    Co.,    Ltd 
Hamilton,  William  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hydraulic   Machinery  Co.,   Ltd 
Horton  Steel  Works,  Ltd. 
Ontario  Wind   Engine  and    Fump   Co 

Ltd. 
McKinnon  Steel  Co.,   Ltd 
Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd. 
Reed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Geo.  W. 
Toronto  Iron  Works,  Ltd. 
Victoria   Foundry 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works.  Ltd. 

Tanks  —  £ead  Alned: 

Barber.  W.  J,  &  Co. 


{<4 
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Equip   your    Mills  with   Green    Bay 
Barkers-Materland  Labor  Saving 

Machines 


BARKERS  that  nave  stood  the  test  of  time — both  normal  and  abnormal.  Higher 
prices  will  be  obtained  in  normal  times  for  paper  manufactured  from  wood  barked  on 
rotary  knife  barkers.  Equip  your  mill  to  take  care  of  normal  business  conditions. 

OVER  300  MACHINES  in  use  in  Scandinavian  countries — Unquestionable  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  Green  Bay  Barkers,  over  any  other  methods  known. 


CANADIAN  BARKER  CO 


SAULT  STE.  MARIE, 


ONTARIO 
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MILL  SUPPLIES.— Continued. 


Tanks — vrelded: 

Can.   Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,    Ltd.,   The 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 

TankB — Wood: 

Goold,    Shapley    &    Muir    Co.,    Ltd. 
Ontario    Wind   Engine  &   Pump  Co 
Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Co. 
White.   W.   H. 

Telephones — Automatic : 

Northern   Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 
Telephone — Apparatus: 

Northern    Electric   Co..    Ltd. 

Temperature  Controllers : 

Tilt-   Bristol  Co. 

Temperature  Inst 

The  Bristol  Co. 

Tanks,    Steel,    Pressure    and    Storafre: 

Can.    Chicago   Bridge  &   Iron   Co.,    Ltd 
Horton   Steel   Works,   Ltd. 

Timberland  Brokers: 

Crittsinger,    Burt   C. 

Can.  Woodland  &  Pulp  Agency 

Lacey,  James  D.   &  Co. 

Thermometers : 

The  Bristol  Co. 
Thrust  Bearings: 

Kingsbury  Machine  Works. 
Towers: 

Can.   Chicago   Bridge  &   Iron   Co.,    Ltd. 

Horton   Steel  Works,   Ltd. 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 

Tower    Joinings: 

Stebbins   Engineering    &    Mfg.    Co. 
Transformers: 

Canadian     General    Electric    Co..     Ltd 

Northern   Electric  Co.,   Ltd. 
Transmission    UaclilnerT: 

Boving   Hydraulic   &   Engineering   Co , 
Ltd. 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd 
^    Canadian     Link-Belt    Co..     Ltd. 

Hamilton  Co.,   Ltd.,  Wm. 

Jones    &    Glassco. 

Renold   of  Canada,    Ltd.,    Hans 

Waterous    Engine    Works    Co..    Ltd 

Traps — Steam: 

Can.    Johns-Manvllle    Co.,    Ltd. 

Crane,   Ltd. 

Goldle  &  McCulloch  Co..   Ltd. 

The   Mason    Regulator  &  Eng.    Co 

Sturtevant,   B.    F.  Co.,   of  Canada.    I, tit 

Travelling-   Cranes: 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.   Co.,   Ltd 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd. 
Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand   Co..    Ltd. 
Dominion  Engineering  Works.    Ltd. 
Smart-Turner    Machine    Co..     Ltd. 


Trolleys! 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co.,   Ltd. 
Canadian    Falrbanka-Morse    Co.,    Ltd 
Dominion   Enginesring  Works,   Ltd. 
Northern    Crane    Works,    Ltd. 
Smart-Turner  Machine   Co.,    Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd 

Trucba: 

Hamilton   Gear  &   Machine   Co. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd 
Northern   Crane  'Works,    Ltd. 

Trucks — Fnlp: 

Hydraulic    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 
Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd 

Tubes — Copper,  Brass,  Bronze: 

McAvity   &  Sons,   Ltd.,  T. 
Tallman   Brass  &  Metal,   Ltd- 

Tube  Cleaners: 

Beveridge    Supply   Co.,    Ltd. 
Babcock    &    Wilcox,    Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 
F'ulp    &    Paper    Mill    Accessories.    Ltd 

Turbines : 

Boving     Hydraulic    &.    Eng.    Co..     Ltd 

Dominion    Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 

Goldle   &   McCulloch   Co.,    Ltd. 

Hamilton   Co.,   Ltd.,  Wm. 

Smith.    S.   Morgan 

Sturtevant  Co.  of  Canada,   Ltd.,   B.   F 

Twine: 

Beveridge   Supply   Co.,   Ltd. 
Victoria   Paper  &   Twine   Co.,    Ltd. 


Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd 
Crane,   Ltd. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  of  Can.,  Ltd 
Jenkins,   Bros.,  Ltd. 
Goldle  &   McCulloch  Co.,   Ltd. 
Hydraulic    Machinery    Co..    Ltd. 
McAvity,    T.    &    Son. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 
Smart    Turner    Machine    Co.,    Ltd. 

Vapor  Absorption  Systems: 

Koss.    J.    O.    Engineering    Co. 

Vats: 

White,    W.    H. 

Ventilators: 

Canadian    Sirocco   Co.,   Ltd. 

Reed   Co..   Ltd.,  Geo.   W. 

Sturtevant  Co.   of  Canada,   Ltd.,   B.   F. 

Water  Power  Plants: 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co.,   Ltd. 

Water  Supply  Systems  : 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd. 
Can.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 
Goold,    Shapley    &    Muir    Co.,    Ltd. 
Ontario  Wind  Eng.  &  Pump  Co.,   Ltd 

Water  Wlieels: 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng  Co.,  Ltd. 


Dominion   Engineering   Works.    Ltd. 
Hamilton  Co.,   Wm. 
McAvity    &    Sons,    Ltd.,    T. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd 
Smith,   S.   Morgan. 

Welding  Plants: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd 

Wire   Cloth   for  Paper  Maohlaes: 

Christie,    Geo.,   Ltd. 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Johnson,  C.   H.  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Niagara  Wire  Weaving  Co. 

Pulp    &    Paper    Mill    Accessories.    Ltd 

Tyler,   W.   S.  Co. 

Taylor,   J.   A. 

Tippett  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

United    Wire   Works,    Ltd. 

Westbye,  P.   P. 

Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 

Whyte,  W. 

Wood  Preservatives : 
Barrett    Co.,    Ltd. 
Beveridge   Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 

Waste: 

Bertrams,   Ltd. 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd 

Christie,    John,    Co. 

Waterproof    Case    Joining: 

Beveridge   Supply   Co.,   Ltd. 

Water  Tanks: 

Can.   Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,   Ltd. 

Can.    Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co..    Ltd 

Goold,    Shapley    &    Muir    Co.,    Ltd. 

Horton   Steel   Works,  Ltd. 

Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd. 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd 

White.   W.   H. 
Welding  Bods: 

Tallman  Brass  &  Metal,  Ltd. 
Wet   Machines: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand   Co.,   Ltd. 

Carthage   Machine  Co. 

Dominion    Engineering   Works,    Ltd. 

Eng.    &  Machine   Works   of   Can.,   Ltd 

Hamilton,  William  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hydraulic   Machinery   Co.,    Ltd. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,    Ltd 

Northern  Foundry  &  Mackine  Co.,  Ltd 

Smith,    S.    Morgan 

Sherbrooke   Machinery   Co. 

Waterous    Engine     Works    Co.,    Ltd 
Winders: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd 

Cameron  Machine  Co. 

Langston  Co.,  Samuel  L. 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,    Ltd 

Ticonderoga   Machine  Works 
Wire    Cloth: 

Beveridge   Supply   Co..    Ltd. 
Wire    Cleannrs: 

Perkins.   B.   F.  &  Son.   Inc. 
Wiring  Devices: 

Northern   Electric  Co.,   Ltd 
Wood    Stave    Pipes: 

Pacific    Coast    Pipe    Co.,    Ltd. 

White.  W.   H. 


WILLIAM  WHYTE  &  EARL  DUNHAM 

HAVE  BEEN  APPOINTED 

SELLING    AGENTS 

FOR 
PORRITTS    &    SPENCER 

Canada)  Limited 

Hamilton,    Ontario 

PULP  AND  PAPER  MACHINE  FELTS 
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PDLP     AND    PAPER    MAGAZINE 


HOWARD  SMITH  PAPER  MILLS,  Limited,  t^rci^dX'r"' 


beaohapnois  pi-Ktrr 


Tub  Sized 

Loft   Dried 

Rag  Bonds  & 

Ledgers 


Sulphite 
Bonds  & 
Ledgers 


Banknote 

Parchment 

Vellum 

Antique 

Offset  & 

Text  Book 


PAPER   WlACHl^fE   IN  BEAUKARNOIS  PLA-NT 


Mills  tt  BEAUHARNOiS.Que.  CRABTREE  MILLS. Que.  CORNWALL. Onl.    Head  Office:  138  McGill  St.,  MONTREAL 


Code:  BENTLEYS 


Cable  Addrcic;  BOWARSHITU,  MONTRBAt 


ALUM 


Sulphate   of   Alumina   for    Paper   Makers'    use 
Both  Commercial  and  Pure  (Free  from  Iron) 


ERIE,   PA. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I, 


ENGLISH    CHINA   CLAY 

CALCINED  SULPHATE  OF  SODA  (Salt  Cake)  FOR  KRAFT  PULP 
CASEIN,  SATIN  WHITE,  Etc.,  Etc. 

THE  KALBFLEISCH  CORPORATION,  Manufacturers 

200  Fifth  Avenue  New    YORK,    N.  Y. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  WATERBURY,  CONN.  ELIZABETHPORT,  N.  J. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  PATERSON,  N.  J.  DANBURY,    CONN. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

Canadian  Representative:   A.  M.  HUESTIS,  8  Colborn  Street    Toronto,  Canada. 


Waxed  Papers  for  every  purpose. 

Indian      Brand      non-curling 
Gummed  papers. 

Gummed     Paper    Sealing    Tapes. 

Gummed  Cloths. 


Box  Stays — 

Printed  Specialties 

Box  Papers 
Trade-Mark  Papers 
Printed  Sealing  Tapes. 

National  Tape  Moistening 
Machines 


CANADIAN  NASHUA  PAPER  CO.,  LTD., 


Mills  and  General  Offices  : 
PETERBOROUGH,         -         ONTARIO. 


Sales  Offices  : 
MONTREAL,         -         TORONTO 


PULP    AND    PAPER    MAGAZINE 
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EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 

Second  Hand  Machinery  —  Business  Chances  —  Wants  &  For  Sale  —  Positions  Wanted  —  Help  Wanted 


Advertisements  other  than  "Employment  Wanted"  or 
"Employees  Wanted"  will  be  Inserted  in  this  department 
at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  agate  line  (14  agate  lines  make 
one  Inch).  $2.80  per  Inch,  each  insertion,  payable  In  ad- 
vance. Space  measured  from  rule  to  rule.  When  four  or 
more  consecutive  insertions  of  the  same  advertisement  are 
ordered  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  will  be  allowed. 

Advertisements  of  "Wanted  Employment"  or  "Wanted 
Employees"  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  a 
word,  net.  Cash  must  accompany  order.  If  box  number 
Is  used,  enclose  ten  cents  extra  for  postage  In  forwarding 
replies.     Minimum   charge   50   cents. 


Brantford 

WOOD  TANKS 

All  Sizes  and  all  kinds 
For  all  Purposes 


Elevated  Water  Tanks 


Kerosene  and  Gasolene  Engines 
Concrete  Mixers. 

Cord  Wood  Saws 


Send  for  our  descriptive  Catalogues 

Goold  Shapley  &  Muir  Co. 

Brantford,  Canada. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Vouiig  man  with  tliree  years 
of  Ici/liiiical  and  practical  operation  experience  in 
suda  pulp  inaiiul'ai'ttii-e  desire.s-  a  position  witii  a  pulp 
and  paper  company.  Preferably,  one  offering  tech- 
nical control  development.  Capal)le  of  assisting  in 
or  carrying  out  chemical  investigations  along  oper- 
ating lines.  Technical  graduate.  Good  references. 
Available  upon  reasonable  notice.  Address:  Box 
490,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Gardenvale,  Que. 

EXPERIENCED  DIGESTER  COOK  wants  position.— 
Write  R.  M.  post  office  Temiskaming,  Que. 

ENGINE  FOR  SALE 

1  only  15"  X  34"  Wheeloek  Engine  125  H.  P.,  also 
5 '6"  X  15'  H.  R.  T.  Boiler  —  both  in  good  condition  for 
immediate  delivery.  — Apply  the  Steel  Company  of  Can. 
ada  Ltd.,  1272  Notre  Dame  St.  AVest,  Montreal. 


WANTED  experienced  beaterman  for  Kraft  and  Man- 
illa wrapping  papers.  Apply  with  full  particulars 
to  Box  489,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Gardenvale, 
Que. 


Vera  Chemical  Co 
of  Canada,  Ltd. 

FREEMAN,  ONT. 


Rosin  Size — Felt  Soaps 

Soap  Powders-Paper  Fillers 

Foam  Killers. 


SCREEN  PLATES 


The  "Union"  Bronze  (best  phosphorized  cast  m«tal)  Plates' for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

We  carry  a  large  stock  of  blanks  of  the  various  sizes  and  can  fill  all  orders  promptly. 

Old  plates  reclosed  and  recut  by  our  process  are  practically  as  good  as  new  and  give  better  results  than 
by  any  ither  process. 

n;PWTN   C.    BABBITT   aad   L.   VINCENT   -WTBLCH    Salea    Agontt 

UNION  SCREEN  PLATE  CO.  OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

FACTORY;  LENNOX VILLE,  QUE. 


OFFICES;  Lennoxville,    Pue. 


Fitchburg,    Mass.,  U.S.A. 


gg  PULP     AND     PAPBE     MAGAZINE 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ADVERTISERS 


See  Classified  List  on  Page  78. 

A. 


Unpaged  advertisements  appear  in  every  otiier  issue. 


Alberene   Stone   Co 

^S^^n   fv^lpulP  Corpi-raUon 
Ayers,  Limited 


19 
72 


24 

11 


B. 

.      6S 
E?r''d  Pu!p''&  Paper  Miil'  Accessories     ^, 

Bathurst   Co .    . .    •  ^ 

Barrett    Company 

Baboock&  Wilcox    Ltd^^.    •• 

Barber,   W    J.   &  '-°-co     ot    Canada 
Barry.    Cashman    &    <-o.    oi    >.-»  ^s 

limited    .  .     .  •     ■  • 20 

iJatss    &    Innes,    L.td ■  • 

Bertrams,    Ltd.     ..     ••     •  '     ;  "    The..      T* 
Belgian    Industrial   Co.,    Ltd      Ihe  ^_ 

Beveridge    Supply    Co  ,    L,lci.     . 

Company  Ltd ■    •• 

Bradley,   K.  li. .  .      80 

E?ompto?PuTp&Pap4r  Co,;-Ltd.    ..      8. 


^;t"a2nne«  Monies  Stee^^   Ltd.  ^- 

SUa^d^fan*  °p"air4sVo?sf '  cUpany  ^^ 

Limited    .  .     ■  ■     ■,;  Tj.^nrV  Co       Ltd.  12 

8s;;ii;lian  iSfus^^S  S:,  Lt.i.  n 

g^;;a:likrfJ><fBeit3;Lt^:_:^,-,;  ,« 

Canadian    Nashua    ' -JI'"     ^  y  Ja        .'u 

Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd g 

Can.    Sirocco   Co..    Ltd j,, 

Canadian  S.  I^- /';  ^'"v.;r„hment  Co- 
Canadian    vegetable   Parcnmeni  ^  ^^ 

g^^^d^n^'^'^^^^encV.  ^^ 

cipual  Wire  cioth  &  Mfg.' Co  ,  Ltd.  26 

Carey,   Jas.   L.    .  .    •  ■ 0 

Cartilage  Machine  Co •    •  ■ 

Sl^^i^^'EnlSii^'co^nP^-'l'"^^  23 

Clayton,    Neil   &    Jones,    Ltd 

Crittslnger,  Burt  C,  mc ■  ■ 

Crane,    Ltd 


Dept.    of    Lands,    Forests    &    Mines, 

Diamond"  slate  Fibre'  Co."  "of"  Canada. 

Limited    .  .    ■  •    •■■  •    ••    •  \  ,V     '  ' 

Dodge  Mfg.   Co.   of  Canada.   Ltd.    . . 

Dominion  Belting  Co.    .. 

Dominion  Eng.  Works.  Ltd 

Dominion    Rubber   System 

Dominion   Paint  W  orks.    Ltd n.  ' 

Donnacona    Paper    Co.,    Ltd.     .  .     .  .      -^ 
Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,   Ihe    ..      ^4 

Downingtown   Mtg.    Co. -'■ 

Dryden   Paper  Co..  Ltd ^» 

Dunlop   Tire   &   Rubber 


Klixman  Pnper  Core  Co..   Inc.    .  .    .  .      72 
I51k   Fire   Brick  Co.   of  Canada,   Ltd.      30 

lOddy  Co...  E.  B.,  Ltd.,   The 21 

Emerson    Mfg.    Co ■ 

lOngineerit.g    &    Machine    Works    of 
Canada.  Ltd 


English   China   Clay   Co..    Ltd. 


Ferguson,    H.    S 23 

Ford,   J,  &  Ce 

['"oundation   Company.    Ltd  22 

Foxboro  Co..   Inc 20 

Fraser,    Brace,    Ltd "*> 


G. 


Ualt   Knife   Co..    Ltd !fT 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Co SO 

Goldie    &    McCulloch    Co..    Ltd..    The 

Goodrich,    Harry    L 21 

Gottesman.    M.    &    Co I  • 

Goold,,    Shapley    &    Muir    Co ^7 

Gutta   Percha  &  Rubber,   Ltd 


Hamblet  Machine  Co 

Hamilton    Gear   Co 22 

Hamilton,   Wni.  Co.  of  Canada  '.  .    .  . 

Hans   Reiiold   of  Canada,    Ltd 

Haruy,   George  V 2.; 

Ha  Hand    Engineering  Co.  of   Canada 

Ltd 

Hercules  I'owder  Co LS 

Hav   Knife  Co.,   Ltd.,  Peter 

Holliday.   L.   B.  &  Co.,  ,Ltd G7 

Horton    Steel   Works,    Ltd 2:; 

Hydraulic    Machinery   Co 2 


Irvine,   A.    M 

Interlake    Tissue    Mills.    Ltd. 
liiternatioral  Pulp  Stone  Co., 


J. 


Jenssen  Co.,  G.  D 22 

Jenkins    Bros.,    Ltd IT 

Jewett,,   Bigelow  &   Brooks 21 

Johnson  &  Son.  Ltd..  C.   H 31' 

Jones    &    Glassco    (Regd.) 2S 


K. 


Kalbfleisch    Corporation,    The    ....  Sfi 

Kenwood   Mills,   Ltd 13 

Kimball,  Herbert  S 22 

Kingsbury   Machine  Works 82 


L. 


Lacey,   James  D.   &  Co 

Lagerloef    Trading   Co fi5 

Leonard,    E,    &    Sons,    Ltd 

l/angston.  Samuel  M    Co 27 

Laurentide  Paper  Co IP 

Lawrence    Machine    Co 

Lombard  &  Company 27 


M. 


Main    Belting    Co.    of    Canada.,    Ltt.        1 

Mussens,   Ltd IS 

McKiiinon    Steel    Co...    Ltd 72 

Management    Engineering    &    Devel- 

onment    Co..    The 23 

McAvity,    T.   &   Sons.    Ltd 32 

Mills  Works  &  Machinery,  Ltd 80 

Miramichi  Quarry  Co.,   Ltd..   The    .  .      28 
Montreal     Locomotive    Works,     Ltd. 

Montal)one,    A.    J.    F 

Morrison,  J.  L.  Co.,  The 


N. 


Niagara    Wire    Weaving    Co..     Ltd.. 
The 72 

Northern    Crane    Works,    Ltd 

Northern  Electric  Co..  Ltd 

Northern    Foundry    &    Machine    Co.. 

Ltd 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada, 

Ltd 2'-. 

O. 

Ontario    Forestry    Blanch 07 

('ritariii    Wind    b^nglne    &    Pump    Co., 
Ltd 

P. 

Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd 

Parsons  Trading  Co 30 

Patton,  J.  F.  cfe  Co 

Peacock    Bros.,    Ltd 

Perkins,  B  .F.  &  Sons,,  Inc 07 

Pochin,    H.    D.    &   Co.,    Ltd 76 

Penmans.   Ltd 29 

Pickles,  W.   F 

Pollack   Bros.   &   Co 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.  2S 
Porritts  &  Spencer,  Canada,  Ltd.    .  .      76 

Price   Bros.   &   Co.,    Ltd irt 

Price  &  Pierce,   Ltd 82 

I'rovincial    Paper    Mills,,    Ltd 

Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co 

Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  The G9 

R. 

Roid,,  C.  De  Wolf 24 

Relph,    Darwen    &    Pearce 

Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Ltd 

Koberts,   1' .   W.,   Inc 

Ross  Engineering  Co.,  J.  O 

S. 

Sadler    &    Haworth 

Scandinavian   American   Trading  Co.      06 

Sears,    Thos.    E.,    Inc 23 

Sherbrooke   Machinery   Co S 

Sewall.  Jaa^W 22 

Smart-Turiicr     Machinery     Co..     Ltd. 

Smallwood  'Stone   Co..    The 24 

Smallwood  Low  Stone  Co..  Lid.  ..  7t'i 
Smith,  Howard  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  . .  86 
Spanish    River   Pulp   &    Paper   Mills, 

Limited 7S 

Stinson-Reeb    Builders"    Supply    Co., 

Ltd 

Stebblns  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.    ..      2.1 

St.   Maurice  Paper  Co.,  Ltd 

Sturtevant    Co.    of    Canada,    Ltd.     .  .        3 

T. 

Tallman,   Brass  &  Metal,   Ltd 7  1 

Taylor,   H.    S..   Ltd 23 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co 32 

Ticonderoga    Machine    Works    ....  0 

Tipet   &   Co 74 

Tyler,    W.    S.    Co.,    The '.  .  28 

U. 

Union    Screen    Plate   Co.,    of   Canada, 

Ltd 87 

Union    Sulphur   Co 30 

United  Wire  Works.  Ltd.,  The   ....  74 

V. 

Victoria  Foundry  Co..  Ltd 20 

Vera  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada   .      . .     87 


W. 


Wallace.    Jos.    H.    &   Co.,    Ltd 22 

Walmsley,   Charles  &  Co.,   Ltd.    . .    14-iB 
Walsh    Plate    &    Structural    Works, 

Ltd 

Warwick  Woollen   Mills,   Ltd 28 

Warren,  Kenneth   L 22 

Waterous   Engine   Works   Co 90 

Wayagamack    Pulp    and    Paper    Co., 

Ltd 70-71 

Westbye,    P.    P 

White.   W.    H.    .  .       24 

Whyte.  William 24 

Wilson  Patterson   Co..   The 


^ 
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